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PREFATORY NOTE 

BY THE EDITOR 
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A Sixth Edition of this popular Compendium of Zoological Science having 
been demanded, I have endeavoured to bring its information up to the present 
time. This has been accomplished by the introduction of corrections and 
emendations in the body of the work, and more particularly, by the addition 
of a Supplement, -which had become an imperative necessity. So wide 
are the recent strides of Natural History Science, that in the brief interval 
which has elapsed since the last edition of this “ Treasury ” was issued, a 
multitude of novel and important facts have been bronght to light. Among 
these may he here specified, in the first place, the re-discovery of that hnge 
living, anthropomorphous ape, the Gorilla, whose position in the scale of 
animated nature has given origin to a most instructive controversy; secondly, 
further knowledge of - the remarkable genetic changes^ or Alternations of 
Generation, known to occur in many of the lower animals during their passage 
I from the embryonic np to the adult condition ; and thirdly, the great variety 
of extinct monsters, whose skeletal remains have been investigated by the 
devoted cultivators of palaeontological research. 

The Supplement, therefore, embracing about one hundred brief articles, 
will be found to contain not only a record of the above-mentioned discoveries, 
but also ample notices of remarkable and otherwise interesting animals, such, 
as the Kiang, Eland, Balaeniceps, Sieboldia, Euplectella, &c., the previous 
records of which were either imperfect or altogether wanting. 


! 

i 



T. S. C. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A Dictionary of Animated Nature, upon a comprehensive plan, had 
long occupied my thoughts, before I first publicly announced my intention 
of making this addition to my series of popular “ Treasubjes.” 

It will be seen at tlie first glance, that the whole of the articles are printed 
in alphabetical order; so that the name of any animal being previously 
known, its zoological character and its habits can bo instantly ascertained ; 
while those persons who wish to study this branch of Natural History accord- 
ing to ' the most approved modem system will only have to refer to this 
“ Introduction,” and they will find not only an outline of Cuvier’s cele- 
brated arrangement, as developed in the last edition of his Itl-gnc Animal 
with those alterations and additions required by the present advanced state 
of the science, but, under each Class and Order, references to the different 
genera, &c., described in the body of the Work. Thus, this Classified 
Index will be the means of supplying the necessary systematic information. 
But whether the articles be so consulted, or merely read in a more desultory 
way, I believe that a vast fund of instruction and amusement will he found 
here collected. And so, in truth, there ought. Many of the most celebrated 
standard zoological works have been put under contribution, and accurate 
information has been gleaned from all. Nor is it among the least of the 
advantages which, I presume, this volume will be found to possess over most 
others on this subject, that, besides numerous entirely new articles, nnd 
condensed abridgements of the more elaborate writings of many acknow- 
ledged authorities, I have had an opportunity of making myself acquainted 
with many interesting facts now for the first time recorded in a popular 
digest of Animated Nature. It will also be apparent that I have not hesi- 
tated to make copious extracts from the recent Publications of various living 
writers who have displayed the wonders of Animated Nature under new 
aspects, and with increased force, originality, and beauty. In this. I have 
most scrupulously acknowledged the sources whence my pages have been 
enriched ; and to the many scientific men and pleasing writers to whom I am 
thus indebted, I beg to return my warmest acknowledgments. 

It would be easy to extend my Introductory Remarks to a considerable 
length by dilating on the uses and advantages to be derived from an acquaint- 
ance with Natural History ; nor would it bo difficult to show how much that 
is bright and beautiful in Nature is for ever lost to hhn who has never become, 
conversant with the study. But my inclination is to avoid what some ill- 
natured critics might term twaddle, and my limits forbid me to descant on a 
theme which others (who are far better qualified than I can ever possibly 
become) have treated with all the ardent enthusiasm that is inherent in the 
breast of every fine votary of Nature. The subject, indeed, presents a wide 
field for the employment of the mental faculties ; and I confess it is difficult 
to repress some of the thoughts that arise from its contemplation. No part, 
can bo viewed as unimportant or uninteresting — none that is unworthy of 
the most attentive consideration, or that can fail to impress tho miml with 


via Sntrairtuiian. 

feelings of profound admiration for the works of Uatoee. Marvellous, in- 
deed, ns they are all, the most astounding manifestations of Supreme intelli- 
gence are unquestionably' displayed in his character as “ Lokd asp Givrn of 
Life,” as the Creator and Preserver of all that "live, move, and have their 
being." It is therefore that portion of tho " wondrous whole” which we 
term Tire Actual Kingdom that demands our especial regard, and is in the 
highest degree calculated to gratify a iaudable curiosity, as well as to reward 
the labours of tho most diligent research. 

The Zoological descriptions are followed by a Syllabus of Pb actic Ai TAXI- 
dep.mt. It might have succeeded as a separate publication ; but the attrac- ! 
tive nature of this volume, I trust, is likely to make it verv extensively 
known. * j 

!is to the manner in which this work has been embellished, I can speak 
with perfect satisfaction. About A7i;e hundred accurate Woodcuts have been I 
given in Mr. R, Branston’s best manner, and they will no doubt be pro- 
perly appreciated. 

I shall now offer a Systematic Cl assif cation of the principal contents of 
this volume, a mode winch, I trust, will be found at once simple and scien- 
tific, and calculated to remove any objection that might he urged aeraiust my 
adoption of the alphabetical arrangement in the body of the "Work! 



Stfje Animal Smstsam arraucjctt. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 

ARRANGED IN CLASSES, ORDERS, AND GENERA, ACCORDING TO ITS 
ORGANIZATION. 


Division I- 
VERTEBRATA. 

Class I. 

MAMMALIA . 400 
Order I. Bijaana . .65 

Man . • 402 

Order II. Quadrcjiana 557 
Monkey . • • 427 

Ape . . • • 2T 

Gorilla . . . Supp. 

Orang-Outang . • 462 

Chimpanzee . . • 124 

Gibbon ...» 260 
Siamang . . • 617 

Ungka-Puti . • - 716 

Colobus . . -144 

Douc . . • • 192 

Semnopithecua . • 602 

Barbary Ape • *49 

Baboon. . . *44 

Cerccpithecus • . 1*4 

Collithryx . . . 429 j 

Nasalis .... 44^ , 
Dryopithecua • Supp. 

FUopithecus . Supp. I 

Platyrrhini . . . 530 1 

Cebidic ...» 112 
Mycetea . . • 442 

Pithecia . • - 523 

Ateles . . . .41 

Spider Monkey • • 637 

Saki .... 5S5 
Sajou . . m • * 5S6 

Sagoin .... 586 
Marcnozet . • * 412 

| Jacchus . - . 352 

Lemur .... 372 
Piopithecufl . . . 548 

Loria .... 389 
Galago .... 251 
Tarsiua .... 665 
Cheirogaleus . . 122 

Galeopithecua * . 252 

Order III. Cheiroptera 122 
Bata . . . .50 

Vampire Bat . . 719 

Pteropus . . . 552 

Barbastelle . ■ .50 

Vesper til ionidae . .724 

Plecotua . . .61 

Rhinolophua . .51 

Order IV. Iksectivoba. 350 
Erinaceus . . . 222 

Hedgehog . • .305 

Eehiuops . . .211 


Tenrec . 
Gymnura 
Tupaia . . 

Ptilocercus . 
Soricidce 
Sorex . 
Shrew . 
Desman 
Chrysoeliloris 
Talpid© 

Mole . . 

Shrew Mole . 
Condylura . 
Order V. Cabnt 
Plantigrcida . 
Ursidas . 

Ursus . 

Bear . 

HelaTctos 

MachairodaB 

Raccoon * 
Ailurus . 
CoatimomI* * 
Nasua . . 

Potto . . 

Kiukajou . 
Badger . 
Glutton . 
Gulo . • 

Ratel . . 

Mustelidce . 
Mustela 
Weasel . 
Marten . 
Polecat * . 

Ferret . . 

Ermine . • 

Sable . 

Skunk. . 
Fossane • 
Helictia 
Otter 
Enhydra 

Cams 

Dog 

Fox 

Galecynua . 
Wolf . 

Beagle . 
Blood hound . 
Dalmatian Do; 
Dingo . 

Foxhound . 
Greyhound . 
Harrier 
Lapdog • 
Lurcher • 


Mastiff . . . 

Newfoundland Do 
Pointer . 

Setter . 
Shepherd’s Dog 
Siberian Dog 
Spaniel . 

Terrier . 

Jackal . , 

Fennec . 

Hytcna Dog . 
Viverrid* 

Viverra 
Civet . 

Genet . 
Prionodon . 
Ichueumon . 
Proteles 
Aardwolf 
Hyama . 
Ampliicyon . 
Hyxnouon . 
Felidae . 

Felis 

i!L : : 

J'gW . 

Leopard 
Puma . . 

Jaguar . 

Ocelot , 

Servat . 

Morgay . 

Phocidte . 

Seal 

Arctocephalus 
Walrus . 
Trichecua 


Order VI. Roden xi a 
S ciurid® 

Sciurus , 

Squirrel 

Ground Squirrel . 
Flying Squirrel . 
Aye Aye . * 

Marmot 

Souslik ... 
Citillus . 

Myoxus . . 

Dormouse 
Echinus 
Capromys 
Murid® ... 
Mus . . . 

Rat . , . 

Gerbillus • • 


Cljc Animal Hing&om 


Meriones * * • *r* 

Hamster . • • • 

Arvieola. • • * ^ 

Vole . • • • fcJJ 

Fiber . • • • r" 

Musk Rat • • • ti? 

Leirtmiu; • • ■ ■’„ 

Dipus • „'-r. 

Jerboa . • • • "* 

Helamra . • - “HV 

Bathyergus ■ “i 

Bear« • * • * ,5i 

Castor . . • • u '< 

Trogonotbenum . bupp. 

Coypu • • • •.$ 

Hystnx • * • «; 

Porcupine . . ■ J?r 

Hare . - • • f.j: 

Depus • • • - 

Babbit . • • • 

Brgomys . . • 

Capybnr* • • • 

Cavy • • • • 

Agouti . . . • .4 

DasypTOCta . . • 

Aco'uclii • • • ..u 

Paca • • • • 

Dagostotnus . . • ■X* 

Bizcflcha . . • *“ 

Chinchilla . • • Ur J 

AbTOcoma . . • J 

Octodon • • ■ 

Boephngomys . . 

Tncutuco . • - <' Jg 

Toxodon . • • 

Order VlX. Edentata . 211 
Bradypus . • *82 

Sloth . . • • 622 

Acheui . • • • 4 

Da«ypus . • • 172 

Armadillo . . • 30 

Chi am yp horns , . 127 1 

Mylodon . . • 443 

Megatherinm . -415 

Mocrotherium • Supp. 

Seelldothertum . Supp. 
Glyptodon • . . 264 

Orycteropus . . . 409 

Aard-vark . • • 1 

Mynnecophaga . . 444 

Ant-eater . . .22 

Mania .... 409 
Order YIH. RcanSAXTiA 584 
Dromedary . . . 196 

CameL . ... 98 

Llama *. . . • 385 

Alpaca . . . .11 

Vicugna . . . 724 

Macrav.chenia . Supp. 

Moschus . . . 430 

Musk .... 439 
Cervidce .... 115 
Deer , . . .173 

Elk ... 215 

Reindeer . . .570 

Megaceros . . Supp. 

Sivatnerium . . Supp, 

Wapiti . . . . 73C 

Fallow-deer . . . 227 

Axli .... 41 
Roebuck • . . 57£ 


Muntjak 
Giraffe . 

Antelope 

Gazelle ... 
Springbok . 

Add ax . 

Stecnbok 
Oryx • 

Eland . . . S 

Koodoo . . 

Dzeron . 

Gnu 

Prongbuck . 

Nylghau 

Anon. ... 
Chamois 

Goat ... 

Ibex ... 
Sheep . 

ATgaU . . . 

Moufflon 

Cattle ... 

Ox .... 
Bison . 

TJrua . . . 

Buffalo ... 
Amee . . • 

Brahmin Bull 
Zebu . * 

Musk Ox 

Order IX. Sopvdtssgul 
E quus . 

Horse . 

Galloway 

Barb 

Ass ... 

Mule 

Kiang . 

Quagga . 

Zebra . 

Order X. Pachtpehma 

TA . 

Proboscides . 
Elephant 
Mammoth . 
Mastodon 
Tapiridaa 
' Tapir . 

Dinotherium 
l Adapis . 

I Microtherium . 5 

► Palceotherium 

i Anoplotheiium . 

5 Xiphodon . . J 

5 Lophiodon . . f 

> Dichodon . 

L Dichobuhe . 

j Coryphodon . 

, PliolopliUB . 

) Hippopotamus 

j Suidse . . . 

5 Hog 

3 Babyrous3a . 

5 Phacochrerus 

q Potamochrerus . ! 

Chrcropotamus . ! 

Peccary 

0 Rhinoceros . 

7 Hyrax . 

4 Order XI. Cetacea 

9 Manatus 


Dugong .... 2ul 
>01 Halieore . . . 300 

20 Zeuglodon . . Supp. 

157 Delphinidae ... 17G 
ill Dolphin . . « 389 

C Grampus . . . 279 

545 Porpoise . . . 543 

470 Beluga . . • .63 

pp.i Narwhal . . . 445 

3C0] Cachalot . . 95 

200} Whale .... 734 
205. Balxna . . . - 47 j 

547\ Balamodon . . Supp. 

455 Cetotolites . . Supp. 

18' Rorqual . . . 5-32 

320 Order XII. Maksuh alia 412 
205 Opossum ... 461 
342 Didelnhid* . . . 179 

G07 Thyl acinus . . • 081 

35 Thylncoleo . . Snpp. 

435 Myrmecobius . . 444 

HI Tcrsipes . ... CCo 

479 Plialanger . . • 512 

70 Petaurus . . • 509 

718 Kungaroo . . • 357 

86 Diprotodon . . Supp. 

38 Halmaturus ... 300 
82 Osphranter . . . 470 

753 Petrogale . . • 510 

440 Bcttongia . . .65 

Dendrolagua . . T7f> 

221 Phascolarclus . .513 

327 Phascoiomys . t-514 

254 Wombat . . .744 

49 Phoscolotherium . Supp. 
89 Amplutherium . Supp. 

437 Bpalaeotherium . Supp. 

upp. Nototherium. . Supp. 

557 Stereognathus . Supp, 

752 Plagiaulax . . Supp. 

Microlestes . . Supp. 

4S4 Order XIII. Mokoteeuat a . 

, 546 Echidna . . . 209 

, 21G Omilhorhynchua . . 467 

, 401 Platypus . . . 53C 

* ^ Class H. 

. 663 AVE5 . • 

■ 179 TZh'rtZsl . . (r 


Echidna 

. 209 

Omilhorhynchua . 

. 467 

Platypus 

. 530 

Class IE 

AVES . 

. a 

TBuxIsI . 

■ 

Order I. Accipithes 

. 3 

Raptorea 

. 562 

Yulturidas . 

. 720 

Vulture . . 

. 720 


Supp. Eithornis 
Supp, Condor . 

Supp. Sarcoramphu3 

Supp. Turkey-Buzzard 
Supp. Gypaltus 

Supp. Ealconidra . 

. 319 Danner . 

• 851 Hobby . . 

. 821 Kestrel . 

• 40 Merlin . 

. 511 Eagle . 

Supp. Harpy Eagle 

Supp. IchthyaStus . 

. 602 *■ Osprey . • 

, 573 Caracara 

. 341 RoLyborus . 

. 116 Hawk . 

. 409 Goshawk , 



CTjc SJntmal lU'ngtiom 


Pezopora? . • • 

Love-bird . • • 

I.ory ... • • 

Touraco ■ • • ^ 

Musopliaga . • * 

Order IV. Gallisx . 2-i 

GalUnncece . • * 

Curassow . • • 

Cracidce . • * 

Alector • • • * 

Penelope . • • 

Peacock • • • 

I "Lop hop horns . • oo 

Turkey • • • JJ 

TalegftHa • • • 

Guinea-fowl • • 29 

{ Cock • • • • ^ 

j Pheasant • • • 51 

i Argus Pheasant • • c 

Tetraonidcc . • *07 

Tetrao . • • * £7 

Grouse . . • • 

Ptarmigan . • • ^ 

Partridge . • * 45 

Quail . • • • & 

Ortyx . . • • 4( 

Prancolin . • • 2- 

Turmx . • • £ 

Hemipoilius . • 3l 

Tinamou . • • Cl 

Pedionomus. . . 51 

Megapodius . . .4 

Jungle-fowl. • • 3. 

Leipoa . • • • 3" 

Megacerhalon . . 4 

Cohimbidcc . • • 1 

Pigeon . - • 5 

t Ringdove . . - 5 

! Stockdove . . . G 

Ptilonopu3 . . .5 

Turtledove . . • 7 

Peristera . . • i 

Passenger Pigeon . 4 
Geophaps . . • * 

Kukupa . . • £ 

Gnathodon . . • r - 

Dodo . . . • 1 

Order V. Grallatokes. 
Brevipennes 
Struthionid® . • f 

Struthio . . . ( 

Ostrich. . . . * 

Emu . . • • 

Cassowary . • • ! 

Dinornis . . • ! 

Kiwi . ... . I 

Apteryx 

j Palapterix . . Su 

Brontozoum ■ Su 

Ornithicnites . Su 

Epiomia . . Su 

Gastoruis . . Su 

Bustard . . • 

Olid® .... 
(Edicnemus . 

Stone Curlew 
Plover . 

Dotterel . 

Eapwing 

Lobivanellua . . 


Sarciopliorns . . 50- 

Teru-tero . • • G7» 

Hoploptcrus . . 32J 

Oyster Catcher . . 4K 

Cariama . • * 

Palamedea . . * 4w 

Screnmer . . *505 

Agami . • • • J 

Demoiselle . • • 

Crane . • • • 

BoatbiU • • • • • 

Balaniceps . . Supp 

Heron . • * *^01 

ATdeids . • • 

Bittem • • • '•} 

Stork . • • • C4 

Adjutant • • • ' 

Jabiru . • * »"5 

Umbre . . • • 71 

Open-bill . • • 40 

Brody . • • ■ 22 

Tantalus • • • C6 

Spoonbill • • • Cl 

Aia-aia . • • 

Ibis • . • • ^ 

Curlew . • • • 1G 

Whimbrel . • • 71 

Scolopacid® . • 55 

Snipe . . • • CS 

Rhynclisea . . • 57 

Godwit. . • -27 

Dunlin . . • • 2C 

Sanderling • • • 55 

Ruff . . * • « 

Phalarope • . *51 

Turnstone . • *71 

Totanus . • • Cl 

Chevalier • • • D 

Gambet . • • £ 

Redshank . • *51 

Himantopus • • 3 

Stilt ... . C- 

Avoset . . • • ' 

Jacana . • • • 3 

Parra . . • *4 

Rail • • • -5 

Rallida . • • 5 

Crake . • * *4 

Porzana . . • 5 

Coot . . • • 1 

Notomis . - Sur 

Gallinule . • - - 

Sheathbill • • • G 

Flamingo . . .2 

Order YI. Palmipedes. 


. 179 

(Anscrcs) 

. 19 

. . 3G3 

Grebe ... 

. 231 

. 82 

Dabchick 

. 183 

. Supp. 

Finfoot . 

. 230 

. Supp. 

Colymbid® . • 

. 145 

. Supp. 

Diver • . . 

. 182 

. Supp. 

Guillemot . • 

. 291 

. Supp. 

Atcadaa • • 

. 9 

. . 92 

Hawk • • 

. 805 

. . 473 

Puffin ... 

. 553 

. . 457 

Penguin 

. 506 

. . C47 

Aptenodytes 

. 31 

. . 531 

Petrel . 

. 509 

. . 192 

Thalassidroma . 

. 676 

• . 387 

Paffinus 

. 554 

. . 338 

Prion . . • 

. 545 


Pachyptila . 
Albatross . . 

Darid® ... 
Gnll . 

Eeslris • . • 

Tern . • 

Soissor-bill . • 

Rhynchops . 
Pelecanidm . . 

Pelican . 

Cormorant . 
Phalacrocorax 
Frigate-bird 
Gannet . . • 

Booby . 

Darter . 

Plotus . 

Anhinga . . 

Tropic-bird . 
Anatidm 
Duck . 

Swan . • • 

Goose . . . 

Bcmacle . 
Brent-Goose 
Chenalopex . • 

Cereopsis . . 

Scoter . . . 

Garrot . • . 

Harlequin Duck . 
Eider Duck . 
Shoveller 
Sheldrake . 
Pintail Duck 
Widgeon 
Teal 

Kettapus • • 

Mergua . . 

I Smew . 

I Class HI. 

REPTILIA 
Order I. Chelonia 
T ortoises 
Testudo 
Emydce 

Alligator Tortoise 
Colossochelya 
Turtle ... 
Pleurosternon 

Order H. Sauria . 
Crocodile 
Alligator 
Gavial ... 
Am phi cccl m . 
Enaliosauri . • 

Teleosaurus • 
Ichthyosaurus 
Plesiosaurus . 
Apateon . 
Dendrerpeton 
Oudenodon . 
Polyptychodon . 
Dicynodon* . . 

Dinosauria • • 

Cetiosaurus . • 

Archegosaurus • 
Dolichosaurus 
Mosasaurus . • 

Nothoaaurui • 


sJnStcmattcallfi arrangcir. 




Page 

Palteosaurus 


Supp. 

Pistosaurus . 


Supp. 

Pliosnurug . 


Supp. 

Proterosaurua 


Supp. 

Rhynchosaurus 

Scclidosaurug 


Supp. 

Supp. 

Thecodontosaurus 

Supp. 

Placodus 


Supp. 

Gvmnophthalmid® 

. ‘200 

Lizard . 


. 383 

Megalosaurus 


. 415 

Monitor 


. 427 

Iguana . 


. 34G 

Iguamdce 


. 34(5 

Iguanodon . 


. 340 

Hyla-osaurus 


Supp. 

Leiodon 


Supp. 

Leptopleuroa 


Supp. 

Telerpeton . 


Supp. 

Amblyrhynchus 


. 12 

Stellio . 


. G45 

Uromastix . 


. 713 

Agama . 


. 7 

Dragon . 


. 192 

Chlnmydosaurus , 

. 127 

Fterodactylus 

• 

. 551 

Dimorphodon 

. 

Supp. 

Rampliorhynchus 

Supp. 

Basilisk 


. 49 

Anolia . 


. 18 

Gecko . 


. 257 

Hemidactylus 


. 303 

Moloch . 


. 420 

Dcndrosaura 


. 170 

Chameleon . 


. 119 

Skink . 


. 595 

! Chuleid® . 


. 119 

i Gla^ Snake . 


. 202 

| Ophisnurua . 


. 400 

Gaily wasp . 


. 253 

< Biped . 


65 

Order III. Ophidia 

. 4G1 

(Serpents) . 


. 603 

Blind-worm . 


. 75 

Slow-worm - 


. 623 

Amphisbrena 


. 14 

Acontias 


. 4 

Boa Constrictor 


. 70 

Python . 


. 55(5 

Acroohordus 


. 5 

Crotalus 


. 100 

Rattlesnake . 


. 5(54_ 

Acanthophis 


, 2 

Ilydropbis . 


. 340 

Ilydrus. 


. 340 

Viper . 


. 724 

Adder . 


. G 

Puff-adder . 


Supp. 

Coluber 


. 145 

Snakes . . 


, 025 

Cerastes 


. 114 

Cadlia . . 


, 90 

Pulicophis . 


Supp. 

Order IV. Batkachu 

. 52 

Kuna . 


. 502 

I'rog . 


. 247 

Ilyin. . 


. 340 

Tree-frog 


. G99 

Bnfo . 

. , 

. 86 

- Toad . 


. Gb9 



Page 



X'finc 

Natterjack . 

. 446 

Rtbbon-fisU . 


Pipa 

. 527 

Cepola . 


. 113 

Fhrynkcus . 

Palicophrynoa 

Labyrynthodon 

Odontosaurus 

Zygosaurua 

Andrias 

Salamander 

Newt , 

. 519 
Supp. 
Supp. 
Supp. 
Supp. 
Supp. 

. 58G 
. 450 

Acanthuius 
An abas . 

Mugil . 
Atherina . 
Gobv . 
Gobioidcei . 
Bienny , 
Anarrhicas . 


. 2 
. 15 
. 43(j 
. 41 
. 270 
. 270 
. 75 
. 16 

Sieboldia 

Supp. 

Wolf-fish . 


. 744 

Am phi uma - 

. 14 

Dragon et 


. 193 

Axolotl 

. 44 

Batrachoide® 


. ,12 ! 

Menobranchu.3 

. 420 

Angler 


• lr 1 

Proteua 

. 548 

Band-fish 


• 48 

Siren . * 

. C21 

Labrus r , 


, 363 

Lepidosiren . 

. 375 

Wrasse . 


. 748 


An am pses . 


. i« 

Class IV. 


Parrot -fish . 


. 495 

PISCES. 


Aulostoma . 
Trumpet-fish 


. 705 ’ 

(■FiVi) . 

. 232 

Centriscus . 


. 113 

Order I. Acastiio 

PTE- 


ItTOU 


KVG1I. 



(Spiny-jinncd.) 

(Soft-finned.') 


Ctenoidca 

Supp. 

Ci/ Cio idea 


Supp. 


. 507 

Abdominales 


. 1 

Huron . 


Cyprinid® . 


. 269 

Centropomus 

. 113 

Carp 


. 105 


. 510 

Bleak . 


. 74 1 

Weever 

. 734 

Chubb . 


. 129 J 

TTranoscopua 

. 718 

Crusiaa 


. ids 

Polynemus . 

• 630 

Dace . 


. 170 | 


. 43 7 

Leuciscus . 


. 377 i 

Surmullet . 

. G. r i2 

Roach . 


. 579 


. 296 

Rudd . 


. 694 1 


. 700 

Gold-fish . 


. 272 I 

Dactylopterus 

. 170 

Tadpole-fish 


. C61 


. 8S 

Barbel . 
Gudgeon 


. 49 

Cottidoj 

. 152 


. 290 

Sculpin 

. 598 

Midiiow 


. 422 


. 223 

Tench . 


. 667 

Seorpama 

. 6'JT 

Bream . 


. 82 


. 602 

Cntastomm . 


. 108 

Agriopus 

. 8 

Cobitis . 


. 385 


. G45 

Anableps 


, 15 

Gasterosteus 

. 250 

Egox . 


. 223 


. 595 

Pike 


. 524 


. 472 

Belone . 


. 63 


. 710 

Garfish , 


. 255 

Sparus 

. 032 

Exocetus . 


. 225 


. 200 

t lying-fish . 


. 241 


. 117 

Mormyrus . 


. 430 


. 093 

Silurid® 


. GI9 


. 597 

Pimclodus . 


. 528 

Mackerel 

. 397 

Callichthya . 


. 90 

Tunny . 

. 707 

Sal mo . , 


. 586 

. SO 

Lharr , 


. 121 


. 43 

Grayling 


. 231 


. 059 

Cortgouua . 


. 149 

Tetrapturus . 

. 675 

Trout . 


. 704 

Centronotus. 

. 113 

Smelt . 


. 023 


. 525 

Argentine . 


. 35 


. 75 

Herring 


. 811 


. 191 

Clupea . 


. 335 


, 79 

Shad . 


. 605 


. 460 

Alosa . 


• 11 


. 540 

Pilchard 


, f.24 

Dolphin * 

. 139 

Sardine . 


. 692 

-Coryphsena . 

. 152 

Anchovy . 


. pi 

Centrolophua 

. 113 

Elo]« . 
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Gadus . - - . 2S1 

Col .... 142 
Haddock . . . 2?S 

Lin- . ■ ■ . SSO 0 

Coal-fLil . . . 1M 

Pollack ... 535 
Hake . . . . 209 

Burbot . ^ . . . P2 

Fieuronectid® . . 500 

Plaice .... 520 
Dab . . . . 170 C 

Halibut . . . £00 

HoiibUh ... S2S 

Flounder . . . 235 

Turbot . • 707 

Brill . S5 

Sole .... 720 
Achirus ... 4 

Cy uloptcms . . -ICS 

Lump-nsh • . . 503 

Remora ... 571 

Apode* . . .31 

Eel ... . 211 

Anguilla . . .18 

Muncnidra . . . 435 

Monorterus . . 43H 

Saccopharynx . . 5S5 

Gymnctus . . . W 

Leptfveplisl us . . 376 

Ophidinm . . . 461 

Ammo-lytcs • . .12 

Order III. I/Tn-cnAX- 
cim . . . .352 

( Tuji-Gilkd.) 

SrT.znathus . . . C51 

Pipe-fish . . .527 

Hippocampus . .310 

xeaasus . . . 363 

Order IV. Plectooxa- 
xiii . . . .530 
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Globe- fish . . . 262 

Diodon . . . It*) 

Tetrao<P>n . . . G75 

i OrthagORscus . . f,"l 

‘ Sun-fish . . . C5I 

i Fi'e-fish . . .231 

Aluterrs ... 11 
Osiracion . . . 471 

Order V. GAXOinEi. 
(EiixmcIliJ.') 

Caiurid® . . Snpp. 

Dendradu? . . Supp. 

Order VT. Pn nosTOiii. 

St urge on . . . cy\ 

Oilman; . . . 124 

Sharks . . . . f«5 

Charcharedon . Suro. 

J> v*-t: u . . .1*8 

Ct-trr.ci'*u . . .115 

Ba.arc.-fi-h. . . 47 


Skate .... 621 I 
Thornbadc ... GTS 
Torpedo . . • 692 

Order VII. Ctclostout. 

( 7?o uxd-ir.oviltcJ.') 
Lamprey • * • 563 

GastrobTanchU3 . . 256 

Hag or Myxine . . 209 

Ammocetes . . .12 


* Lamprey . . - 

* GastrobranchU3 . . 256 

* Hag or Myxine . . 209 

* 5^9 Ammccetes • . .12 

. 170 Order Till. BnAsemo- 
. £00 STOilA. 


lG£r?-mourtcd.) 
Amphioxus . 


Division II. 
ANNULOSA. 
(Arlicu/afa) 33, C47 
Class I. 
INSECTS. 


• Order I. Coleoptee. 
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{BcttliS) 
Cicindela 
Carabid® 
Calosoma 
Mormolyce . 
Brachir.us . 
Callistus 
Blethisa 
Dytiscus 
Gyrir.us 
Brachelytra . 
Staphylinid® 
Buprestis 
Elater . 

Cebrio . 
Malaccdermata 
Lampyrid® . 
Glow-worm . 
Telephone . 
Melyrid® 
Clerus . 

Ptinus . 

Book -worm . 
Anobium 
Death-watch 
Lymexylon . 
ScydmxnU3 . 
Hhter . 
Necrophorus 
Dcrmestea . 
Bynhus 
Acauthopoda 
Elmis . 
Hydrophilus 
Sphrcridiad® 
Lamellieornes 
Petalocera . 
Searabceid® . 
Ccpridte 
AphodKd® . 
Artnicoli 
byna4i'te . 
As* era dor , 


Cockchafer ... 140 
Rutelid® . . . 5S5 

Pelidnota ... 505 
Cetoniad® ... 116 
Bosechafer ... 582 
Goliathus . . . 272 

Dicronccephalus . . 178 

Jumnos . • . 357 

Inca .... S47 
Enchirng ... 223 
Lucan idin ... 391 
„ Stag-beetle . . . 643 

Heltromtra . . • 315 

Pimeliid® . . . 525 

Blaps . . . .73 

Tenebrionid® . . 667 

Taxicorncs . , . 635 

Helopidse . . . 303 

Cistela . . . .133 

(Edemerid® . . 457 

Trachelid® . . . COS 

Lagriad® . . . 565 

PyToebroid® . . 556 

Mordellid® . . . 430 

Notoxid® . . . 454 

Honed® ... 325 
Cartharid®. , .101 

Mvlcbris . . 442 

Meloc . . . .418 

Oil Beetle . . . 453 

Salpingid® . . . 589 

Tctramera . , . 675 

Rhynchopkora . . 575 

Bruchus . . .85 

Brentludre . . .84 

Apion . . . .31 

Brachycems . . S2 

Curculio . . . 1C6 

Diamond Beetle . . 178 

Balaninus . . .47 

Calandra . , .06 

Bostrichus . . .81 

Scolytid® . . .500 

Longicornea . . S$3 

Parandra . . .491 

Prionus . . . 546 

Cerambycid® . . 113 

Callidium . . .06 

Clytus . . . .135 

Acanthocinua . . 2 

Acroeinus . . . 5 i 

Lepturid® . . .376 

Crioceridrc . . . 153 1 

Hispid® . . .330 

Cassida . . . JOG 

Chrvsoraelid® . . 12S 

Timarcha . . . C85 

Galerucid® . . .252 

Halticid® . . . 30O I 

Turnip- Sea . . .711 

Erotylus . . . £22 

Tnmera . . . 70I 

Cccunella . . . ISC 

Lady-bird . . .363 

Claviger . . .133 

Order II. OnrnorxERA 4CS 
Earwig . . . £<13 

Biattid® . . .74 

Blatia 74 

Manti9 . . . .410 

Phy Ilium * r ° rt 



phasmidm • 

SnUntotia * 

Crickets • 

Mole-Cricket 
Deinacrida . 

Proscopia . 

Pneumora • • 

Eocusts • * 

Grasshopper 

I Acrydium . 

Order III. Thtsakop- 
TERA • • ' 00 

Order IV. NeuroeieRA 450 
Dragon-fly * * * 

Eibellulid® . 

Petalura * 

Ephemera . 

Planipennes 
Scorpion-fly 
PanOTpidm .\ 

Ant-Lion . 

Hcmerohxua 
Termitid® . 
psocidx 

M antispa • 

Snake-fly * 

Paphidia • 

perlid® 
pteronarcys 
gialUi® 

Trirhopicra . 

I Plxryganea • 

Order V. HvilEKOETERA 341 
Terchrn ’-tia • 

Teuthredmid® 

Cimbex 

Sirex • 

Cephas 

Evaniadtc . 

Ichneumon . 

Brecon 

Froctotrupid® 

Gall -insect . 

Cynips . - 

Chnlcidid® . 

Golden Wasp • 
Chrysulid® . 

Aculeata 
Ant 

Formxcid® • 

Driver Ant . 

Mutillid® . 

Possores 
Scol'wd® 

Bembex 
Earrid® 

Sand Wasp . 

Sphegid® • 

Masoix Wasp 
Diploptera . 

Vespid® 

Wasp . 

Hornet . 

Crabro . 

Eisinenid® • 

MiUimra 
Bee 

AptdJB . 

Aud/enid® • • 

Vt.hm'tcier-Bcc. 
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Megachile • * f Ji 

Carpenter-Bee . • 

Humble-Bee • • **- 

Psithyrus . . • * 0iJ 

Order VI. Leeidoetera S74 
Rhopalocera • ' • 675 

Butterfly • 
papilio 

Pontia • • * ' 

Pieris . 
parnassina^ . 

Eeucophasia 
Colias . 

Gcnepteryx 
Helicon idee . 

Argynni9 . 

Melitea 

Nymphalid® 

Vanessa 
Cvnthia 
Limenitia . 

Apatura 
Satyrus _ • 

Hipparcma . 

Eycxnid® • 

Eycxna 
Polyommntu3 
Thecla . 

Erycinid® * 

IscmeobUis . 

Heeperiid® . 

Thymelc 
pamphila . 

Heterocera - 
Urania*'® . 

iEgeriad® . 

Scsia • • 

Anthroccrid® 
Sphingid® . 
Acherontia . 
Hepialid® • 

Ghost Moth 

C0SSU3 . 

Cerura . 

Bombycid® . 
Silkworm Moth 
Stauropu3 . 

Arctiod® 

Arctia . 

Caljimorpha 
Lithosiadro . 

Moths . 

Koctuidro » 
Geometiid® 

Bupalus 
Pyralid® • 

Pyralis . 

Tortricidro . 
Tmeid® 


isi ! 

Order VII. Hemietera 

3PS 


c HrteropUra) 

149 


Coreid® 

132 

224 

Cimcx . 

8*5 

•It'' 

j Hu? • • • 

80 

:>r 

29 

Boat-fly • • 

i Uvdrometrxd® • 

339 
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Pago 

Cicada • • * oaq 

Fulgora • • * iX 

lantern-fly . • • 

Froghopper . . • ^ 

Aphrophora. • • " 

Mernbracis . . ■ 

Cercopidm . • • i" 

Tettigoma . • ■ " 

Psylla . • • -Sa 

Negro-fly ■ • • 

Coccus . • • 

Kermes • • • iiS 

Chermes . • • 

Aphis ••••'■ 
Order VIII. Apuasip- 
teka . • • * z 

n . . 238 

Flea . • 12 i 

Chigoe . • • • 

Order IX. Streesihera 043 

Order X.D.rTERA. -Ml 

p'y „ • ■ ’ ! 105 

Culcx . • 2 <H 

Gnat • • * * 

Chironomm® « • 

Mosquito • * coo 

Simulium * • * ,%e,* 

TiP.ula • • • ; 

Bibio • • n-io 

Hessian-fly . • • Jin 

Wheat-fly • • • 

Tnnrstoma . • . ■ B jK 

Asilus . - • • ,% 

Feptidffi - • • “iS 

Bomhylidtc . . • 

Tahamts . • • 

Notacantha . . * XJS 

Stratiomid* • • 

Atherkera . • • j 

Syrphidffi . • • “Si 

liumble-hec-By • • fA 

Gnd-fl7 . • ' X 57 

CEstrus . . • • g 7 

Bots • • • * 83 

Breeze-fly • • -jg^ 

Diopsis . • • * 6 n 

Shcep-tick . 

Order XI. Ar. 0 H.cnA . ^0 
Eouse . • • ‘ ° 

Order XII. TmrsAKiraA 0S2 
Lepisma . ■ • ^ 

Bodura - • 


Crass II. 
MYBIABODA. 

Order I. CuilogkaTUA . 124 

Julus . 

Glomeris 

Order II. CimoEoDA 

Centipede . 

Scolopen-lra 


J 



Class III. 

abachnida 

Puhnonaria . 
Spiders . . 

Trap-door Spider 
Tarantula. _ . 
Diadem Spider . 
Clotho . 

Saltatores . . 

Scorpion 

Chelifer 

Pbalangid® „ 
Acarid£S • . 

Mite . 
Hydrachna . 

Tick . 


Class IV. 
CRUSTACEA 
(J!/a7acosfraca.) 
| Order I. Decapod a 


ItracJiyura. 


Naxia . 

. 44C 

Portunid® . 

. 544 

Crab . 

. 154 

Parthenope . 

. 495 

Lambrua 

. 305 

CEtlwa . 

. 457 

Eurynome . 

. 225 

Cancer . 

. 101 

Eriphia 

222 

Pilumnus . 

! 525 

Ocypoda 

. 457 

GonoplftN . 

. 274 

Gecarcinus . 

. 257 

Calappa 

. 90 

Hepatua 

. 309 

Pinnotheres 

. 626 

Leucosiad® . 

. 378 

Anomura . 

. 19 

Dromia 

. 190 

Dorippe _ . 

. 189 

Ilippa . 

. 017 

Portellana . 

. 541 

Hermit Crab 

. 009 

Pagurus 

. 485 


BirguB . 

Macroura. 

Pal inunis . 

Galathea 

Scyllarus 

Astacur 

Crawfish 

Lobster 

Prawn . 

Palemonid® 

Shrimp 
llippolyte . 

j Order II. Stomapoda 
; Squilla 
Phyllosoma . 

Order III. Ampuipoda 
Gnmmarus . , 

C lie Him . . 
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‘age I 

Order IV. LxiiODiroDA Sol 
Cyamus . . . 1G7 

^ Order Y IsoroDA . . 351 

634 Oiiiscidm . . • 400 

693 PorcelUo . » • 541 

G64 A2ga .... 7 

178 Limnona . . • 384 

, 135. Bopyrus . . .81 

, 590 Trilobitcs . . .701 

, 597 Calymene . . .97 

*?5 Order VI. Brancuiopo- 
‘ 51 | DA .... 82 

1 422 Da phut a . . . 171 

■ Order VII. Entomo- 

■ straca • ♦ . 220 

Cyclops . • . 1G8 

Cypris .... 170 
Cladocera . . . 133 

Cytherea ... 170 

■lM Apua . . • .32 

Fairy-Shrimp . Supp. 

Argulus . . .35 

. 172 Order VUI. EnzoA. 

Siphono9toma . . 620 

Lenuead® . . .376 

! 5H Order IX. XyrnosuuA, 

. 154 Limulus . . .379 


CIRRHirEDIA 

. 133 

Lepas . 

. 374 

Otion . 

. 473 

Acorn-shell . 

. 4 

Balanus 

. 48 

Acosta . 

. 3 


578 Class VI. 

ANNELIDA . 

189 Order I. Donsini:AKcm- 
317 AT . 

*541 

ULv Aphrodita . 

Nereid® 

Arenicola . 

,u Palolo ... 

4.96 Alcyope ... 

Aricia .... 
Tubicol® 

Vermilia 
Serpula _ . 

ioji Amphitntc . 

Sabella . . . 

^ Abrandiiata 

617 Order II. Tekricola , 
319 Earthworm . 

(j47 Lumbricus . 

Naidea .... 

520 Order HI. Sucioria. 

14 Ilirudo. . . . 

«.», Leech - 


Class VII. 
ROTATORIA. 

Rotifera . . . 583 , 

’ f 

Class VIII. 
ENTOZOA . 220 
Fluke . . . .228 

Fasciola . . . 228 

Campula . . Supp, 

Tape-worm . . . 663 

Strobila . . Supp. 

T®n»o .... 661 
Parthenogenesis . Supp. 

DiphyUobothiium Supp. 
Cocnurus . . Supp. 

Acanthoccphala , . 2 

Echinorhynclius . Supp. 

Ascarid® . • .33 

Oxyurus . . Supp. f 

Filaria .... 230 ; , 


Division III. 

Class IX. j 

MOLLUSCA . 425 
tS/idk) . . G12 | 

Order I. Cephalopoda . 113 j 
Cuttle-fish . . . 167 1 

Octopus . . . 456 1 

Sepia . . . . 603 j 

Argonaut . . . 35 ' 

Iltctoculyhis . . Supp. 1 

Belemiute* . . . 6*2 i 

SpiruJa . . . 637 

Tetrabranchiata . . 675 

Nautilus . . . 44G 

Ammonites . . .13 

Turrilites . . . 711 

Orthocem . . . 468 1 

Order II Gasteropoda 253 
Zoophaga. 

S trombus . . . 650 

Tercbellum . . . 663 

Pteroccras . . . 550 

Rosteilarin . . . 533 

Ranella . . . 562 

Triton .... yul 
Mure* . . . .433 

Pleurotoma , . . 531 

Conus . , . .147 

Pyrula . . .556 

Turbinelhi . . . 707 

Fasciolaria . . . 228 1 

Caueellaria . . .101 

Struthiolaria . . G50 

Cassis . 106 

, Helmet-shell . , 307 

* Dolium . . , 188 

Chau k-sli ell . . .120 

Harpa .... 304 
, Purpura . . . 505 j 

t Ptauaxiq . . . 520 

Magihis , . . 399 j 

LcpU.conehus . . 376'! 


s* vjs'tc nfmtt caHy arranrjrtr. 


" 


Pace 

. 


Pace 

Vermetns 


. 722 

Order III. Concjiifeha 145 

Buccinum *. 


. S3 

( Dimyarfa) . 


. ITS) 

Naasa « * 


. 445 

(Aira (res) 


. 72 

Oliva . 


. 439 

Cytherea 


. 170 

AnclUa 


. 16 

' Venus . i 


. 721 

E burns. 


. 209 

Cordium 


. 304 

Voluta . 


. 725 

Cardiac© 


. 104 

Mitra . 



Muctra . 


. 39$ 

Morgmella . 


. 411 

Lutraria 


. 393 

Cypfsco 


. 169 

Gnnthodon . 


. 204 

Ovula * • 


. 476 



. G07 

{P/i'iinphn^n) 


. 707 

Pctricoln 


. 509 

Turbo . . 




. 1S9 

Periwinkle . 


. 50T 



. 517 

Phasianella . 


. 514 

Teredo . 


i. CC9 

Monodonta • 


. 429 

Aspergillum 


„ 39 

Rotella 


. 5S3 

Gastrochtena 


. 2.56 

Stotnatia . 


- G47 

Solcnldce 


. G23 

HaliotU 


. 300 

Myocba.na 


. 44 5 

Ear-shell 


. 207 



. 149 

Parmophonia 


. 492 

Pandora 


. 488 

Emarginula . 


. 218' 

Saxicava 


. 593 

Lot tin . 


. 391 

Chama . 


. 119 

Nerita . 


. 449 



o->; 

Navi cell a . 


. 446 

Yenericardia 


. 721 

Am pul I aria . 


. 14 

Isocardi3 


. 351 

lanthirra 


. 354 

Tmcina . 


. 392 

Atlanta 


. 41 

Ungulina . 


. 71G 

Naticn . • 


. 445 

Anodonta . 


. IS 

liittorina 


..383 

Alaamadon . 


. 9 

Ncmaturo . 


. 443 



. 716 

Turritella . 


. 711 

' Iridina 


. 351 

Cerithium . 


. 115 

Trigonla . 


. 700 

Ecalaria « 


.•593 

Polyodonta . 


. 537 

JPaVudlna 


.'487 



. S3 

-Pyramidella - 


. 556 

Pectunculus 


. 503 

Tomotella . 


. G92 



. 454 

SiHquaria . 


. 618 

Tridacna 


. 700 

Crepidula . 


. 157 

Hippopus 


. 320 

Phorus 


. 818 

Mussel .. . 


. 441 

Bulla . • 


. 87 

Pinna . 


. 526 

Aplysla 


. 31 

Malleus 


. 400 

Doltfbella 


. 168 

Vulsella 


. 72G 

Catinarin • 


. 104 

Avicula 


. 43 

Bellerophon. 


. 63 

Pearl Oyster 


. 500 

Umbrella- - • 


. 716 

Margariiace© 


. 410 

Pleurobranchus 


. 530 



. 53$ 

1 Nudibranchiata . 

. 544 

Pecten . • 


. 503 

Doris . 


. 190 

Lima . . 


. 378 

Glrtucu* 


. 262 

Pedum . 


. 503 

Scyllese • 


. 599 

Spondylus . 


. OSS 

Fhyllide© • 


. 520 

Piicatula 


. 531 

Limpet 


. 379 

Oyster . 
Plftcuna 


. 482 

Chiton ■ . 


. 126 


. 523 

Limax . . 


. 378 

Auomia 


19 

Slug . 


. 623 

Piacunanomia 


. 52$ 

Snail . 


. 024 
. 307 

Order IV. BraciuoToda 82 

Auastoma . 


. 16 

Lingula 

m 

. 3S0 

Bnlimus 


. 87 

Terebratula . 

m 

. 6G9 

Pupa . 


« 55j 
. 133 

Order V. Ptep.opoda 

. 551 



. 3 

Hyaiea 

• 

. C3S 

Achatinella . 


. 3 

Limacina . 

• 

. 378 

Onchidium . 


. 439 

Clio * 

• 

. 134 

Auricula 


. 42 

Order VL Ttwicata 

. 706 

Lymncea . . 

Physa ... 
Planorbis . . ‘ 

Ancylus . " . 

Helici n a . . . 

• 39.) 

. 520 
. 529 
. 16 
. 306 

Ascidia_ 
Fh&lUma 
Botryllus . 
Pyrosoma . 
Salpa . . 


. 39 
Supp. 

. 81 
. 536 
Supp. 


Older VU. BRY07.0A Supp. 
U’otyznri) 

1'iustra . . . 233 

Division- IV. 

Cr.Ass X. 

RADI AT A . 560 

Order I. Echikodeg- 
MATA . . .220 

Astcrias ' . .41 

Asterocanthlon . Supp. 
Euryale . . . 225 

Encrin»*C3 . . . 2J9 

Crinoidcana . . . 153 

Pentacrinus ... 50" 
Echinua . . .211 

S8 

J’hitciis , . . Supp. 

Actinotrocha . Supp. 
S;>atangns « . . 032 

Poundstone . . . 543 

Ilolothuria . . . 323 

Trepaug . . .009 

Siphunculus . • 620 

Order II. Celesterata 
(S uborder Jlydrosoa) 
Hydra .... 3 58 
Coralline . . . 14S 

Sertularia . . .601 

Tubularia . . \ 706 

Campanularia . . 100 

Lucernaria . . . 392 

Acakpltcz . . . 1 

Medusa ... 414 
Jelly-fish . . .353 

StrobUa . . Supp. 

Parthenogenesis . Supp. 
Physalia , . . 520 

Portuguese Man-Of-War 
(S u border A ctinosod) (543 
Actinia ... 5 


Division V. 
Protozoa. 
Class XI. 
INFUSORIA 
Volvox , 

Monad . • . 

Enchelides . 
Polygostrica . 
Rhizopoda . 
Polythalaraia . 
Class XII. 
SPONGES 
TTalichondria 
Cllona ... 
Euplectella . 
Ilyaloncma . 
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AARD-VARR. The name by which the 
quadruped Orycteropua Capensts is known 
to the Dutch colonists at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The following cut, which Is copie -i 
from Darnell's work on the Animals of 
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Southern Africa, will give a good idea of 
its form. [For an account of its habits, see 
Octctkbopps.] 

AARD-WOLF. A name riven by the 
European colonists in the neighbourhood of 
Algoa Bay, in South Africa, to a carnivorous 
digiriffrade animal, which at first sight might 
be easily mistaken for a young striped* 
hytena- It is about the size of a full-grown 
fox, and in habits and manners somewhat 
resembles it. [See Pkoteles.] 

ABDOMINALES. An order of fishes In 
the Linn re an System, consisting of all those 
species which have the ventral fins placed 
behind the pectoral, or upon the abdomen, 
the cartilaginous fishes alone excepted. This 
arrangement has, however, been departed 
from by Cuvier os defective; and in its present 
acceptation the term Abdomincdes denotes a 
family or subdivision of Malacopterygious 
or soft-finned fishes only, including therein 
the greater number of the fresh- water species, 
and such as periodically migrate from the 
ocean to deposit their spawn. As familiar 
instances, we may specify the Salmon and 
Trout. 

ABERD AV IN K. A small migratory 
Passerine bird, more generally termed the 
Siskin [which Bee}. In Sussex it is known 
as the Barley-bird, because it is usually a 
visitant of that county about the barley seed- 


ABOU-HANKES. An African bird, sup- 
posed to be the Ibis relifjioset, or White Ibis, 
of the ancient Egyptians. [See Ibis.J 

AB RAMIS. A genus of Malacoptcry- 
gious fishes. [See i Bream.] 

ABRANCHIATA. An order of the An- 
nelida, composed of animals having no 
branchial appendages. Of these, the Earth- 
worm and the Leech are examples. 

ABKOCOMA. A genus of small Rodent 
animals, native of South America, remark- 
able for the extraordinary fineness of their 
fur. They have large cars, small claws, and 
the tail rather long, and not tufted. Thclx 
general aspect is intermediate to that of the 
Chinchillas and Bats or Voles. 

AC ALE PILE. A group of CceJenterata , 
comprising all those animals which float 
and swim iu the water, by alternate contrac- 
tions and dilatations of the body, although 
their substance is merely gelatinous, and 
without any apparent fibres. They are popu- 
larly named sea-nettles , from their causing, 
when touched, a disagreeable sensation, like 
the sting of a nettle; they are also familiarly 
known as jcUy-Jishcs, sea-blubb>..’s, &c., from 
the extreme softness of their tissues, which 



PURPLE OCEANIC JELLY-FXBH. 

(&QVORXA PURPUREA.) 

melt away, os It were, when removed from 
the water. Their form is circular, and there 
is only one opening into the body, which 
serves both for the mouth and vent. Al- 
though possessed of a certain degree of loco- 
motive power, the movements of the Aca- 
lepbic are very feeble ; and they are conse- 
quently often driven by the winds and rough 
currents on shore, where they are either 
beaten to pieces by the waves, or left dry by 
the tide. The Acalepluo are of various 
forma : many, indeed, are not yet tho- 
roughly known j but the specimens which 
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are most commonly met with in our climate, 
when examined in their native element, are 
seen to be composed of a large mushroom- 
Bhaped gelatinous disc, from the lower surface 
of which various processes and filaments 
depend. There are, in fact, obvious points 
of resemblance among vhem all ; but still 
they admit of division into genera and sub- 
genera. Thus, we may observe, the genus 
Medusa includes those which have a central 
disc, more or less convex, on the upper sur- 
face, something like the head of a mush- 
room, and those that have a true mouth on 
the under-side of the disc ;. but this mouth 
is sometimes a simple opening, and at other 
times placed on a peduncle : while the genus 
jEquorta includes those in which the mouth 
is simple, and not on a peduncle. When 
the disc is furnished with tentacula all 
round, they constitute the genus .^Equorea, 
the species of which are extremely abundant 
in tropical seas. These animals feed chiefly 
on Mollusca and Crustacea!!. [See bIbo Jelly- 
fish, p. 355; and for an account of their de- 
velopment, see Stkobila. and Alternation" 
or Generation in Supplement.] 

ACANTITOCEPHALA. An order of En- 
tozoa, which may be exemplified, by the 
Eehinorlvjnchus gigas, often found in abun- 
dance In the alimentary canal of swine. The 
form of Ibis parasite is elongated, tapering 
to the tail : the head consists of a retractile 
snout or proboscis, armed with four circlets 
of sharp recurved spines, and it can be with- 
drawn or protruded at will. These singular 
parasites have neither month nor stomach, 
their nutriment be'mg imbibed through the 
general surface of the body. Some of the 
Bpecies are truly formidable to look at, but, 
fortunately, none of them infest .nan. [See 
Echinobhynchus in Supplement.] 

ACANTHOCTNT7S. A genus of Coleop- 
terous insects belonging to the Longicom 
group. There are but few European species : 
the antennro in the male are more than 
four times the length of the body. 

ACANTHOPHIS. A genus of venomous 
serpents, allied to the Vipers, but distin- 
guished from them in many essential cha- 
racters. The head of the Acanthophis is broad 
and compressed, the mouth capable of great 
extent on, and the tail is terminated by a 
little spur or horny excrescence, whence its 
name is derived. They are natives of Aus- 
tralia ; secrete themselves in holes or beneath 
the roots of trees, and exhibit an astonish- 
ing tenacity of life. The A. Brownii is 
reckoned the most venomous Reptile found 
near Port- Jackson. 

AC AH x HOPODA. A tribe of Clavicorn 
Coleopterous insects (composed of only one 
j genus, Hctcrocerus\ d ; s anguished by their 
flattened feet, which are broad, and armed 
on the outside with spines ; the tarsi short 
[ and four-jointed with ordinary sized claws, 
I tIie ^dy depressed ; the prostemu~ i* 
(hlated ; the antennas are rather longer than 
j the head, eleven-jointed, the last six forming 
j & nearly cylindrical serrated mass. 


ACANTHOPTERYGIL One of the three 
primary grand divisions, or natural orders, 
of fishes ; originally recognized by our coun- 
trymen Willoughby and Ray, afterwords 
systematized by Artedi, and since established 
by Cuvier. The characteristics of the A can- 
thopterygii are, that they possess bony Skele- 
tons, with prickly spinous processes m the 
dorsal fins. Tim Stickleback and Perch ore 
familiar examples of this division. 

ACANTHTJRUS, or SURGEON-FISH. A 
genus of Acanthopterygious'fishes, many of 
which are remarkable for the beauty of their 
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form and the variety of their colours. They 
are chiefly distinguished by the sharp and 
lancet-like moveable Bpines with which they 
are armed on each side of* the tail j hence, 
as they, cannot be handled incautiously with 
impunity, they have obtained from English 
sailors, &c., the name of “ doctors/* They 
abound in the tropical sfeas, but ore never 
seen elsewhere. 


ACAREDiE. Of these small spider-like 
animals, M. Ratreille makes four divisions : 
1. Mites, (Trombidita); 2. Ticks, (Bicinites) ; 
3. Water Mites, {HvdrachntUec) ; and 4. 
Flesh Worms ( Micropnthira ). Some of these 
exist on the ground, others in the water j 
some are parasitical, living on the blood and 
humours of the animals or insects on which 
they are fixed, while others insinuate them- 
selves under the skin, where they multiply 
prodigiously. Of these latter, the Itch-insect 
( Sarcoptcs scabiei,) is a remarkable example. 
Their mouths arc, in general, formed rather 
for suction than for mastication ; and their 
'extremities are commonly armed with what 
may be likened to a small pair of pincers. 
Some have four eyes, some two, and several 
appear to have none. The common Cheese- 
mite {Acorns domesticits") 
) J is familiar "to every one. 

has the power of 
spinning webs, and is well 
hnown as the Red Spider r 
hoi-houses, where it 
— Greatly injures the plants 
by covering the leaves with 
/ /7/Ww>\ webs. There are. also 

4 Y / 1 \\\V Ticks., Harvest-bugs, Wa- 
1 ! * ter Mites, and many others, 

aoarub which will be noticed in 
nous arums, weir alphabetical order. 

We may here, however, 
observe, tn passant, that so widely ore the 
j Acartace disseminated through animate 
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and inanimate objects, that it would be 
difficult indeed for the moat patient na- 
turalist to describe them. Myriads swarm 
around ns : they float in our drink ; over- 
spread our food and fruits ; and if viewed 
with a microscopic eye, would make some 
loathe the choicest viands, and nauseate the 
most delicious productions of nature. The 
Mites possess great powers of life, resisting 
for a time the application of boiling water, 
and living long in alcohol — It is a species of 
Acarus that Mr- Crosse is thought to have 
produced by galvanic action 5 but naturalists 
who have attended closely to such matters 
can readily and rationally account for their 
production in the usual way. 

ACASTA. A genus of Cirrhi pedes, found 
imbedded in sponges. [See Balajius.) 

ACCENTOR. A group of Passerine birds, 
many of which are peculiar to America ; 
but including also our well-known Hedge- 
sparrow (Accentor modularise 

ACCEPITRES. The first order of birds 
id the Linnsean system, comprising such as 
have the beak or upper mandible hooked, 
and an angular projection on each side near 
the point ; os the Eagles, Falcons, Hawks, 
and Owls. They are among birds what the 
Carnivora are among quadrupeds. 

ACEPHAEA. A class of Molluscs, dis- 
tinguished by having no apparent head, 
but a month only, concealed in the bottom, 
or between the folds, of their mantle. The 
testaceous Acephala are by far the most 
numerous ; all Bivalve shells, and some 
kinds of Multivalves belonging to them. 
[See IiAJLELLiBRAtfCHrATA ; and for a fa- 
miliar example, see Ot rsrsaC) 

ACERA. A name applied to a group of 
Apterous insects, characterized by the ab- 
eence of antennae. 

ACER/E. A family of Gasteropodous 
Mollusco, distinguished by the tentacula 
being so much shortened, widened, and se- 
parated, that there seem to be none at all, 
or rather, they form together a large, fleshy, 
and nearly square buckler, under which the 
eyes are placed. They approximate in many 
respects to the Aplysue. The shell, in those 
■w hich have one, is more or less convolute, 
without a risible spire, and the mouth has 
neither sinus nor canal. The genus Bulla 
belongs to this family. 

ACHATINA. A genus of terrestrial 
Pneumonobranchous Gasteropoda, popularly 
known by the name of agate-snails. They 
are characterized by an oval oblong shell, 
Btriated longitudinally, with the aperture 
ovate, and never tluckened or reflected, and 
a smooth, straight columella, truncated at 
the base. All the species are oviparous ; and 
among them are some which are the largest 
of all land shells. They always live near 
water about trees, and are very plentiful in 
Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope. Some 
are found in the West Indies ; and there 1 
are two small species, Achatina acietda and 
Achatina octona, found in England, among 
the roots of trees at the base of limestone 
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rocks. The Achatina columnaris Is one of 
the most remarkable of land shells ; it is ) 
reversed, and the columella forms a winding ■ 
pillar, visible within, quite to the summit ' 
of the spire. Many are covered with a thick J 
epidermis, as the Achatina zebra ; but others ‘ 
are destitute. j 

ACHATINEIXA. A small genes of /] 
Bhells, differing from Achatina, in having 
the inner edge of the outer lip thickened, 
and a slight groove near the suture of the 
spire. 

ACHERONTIA. A genus of Eepidop- 
terous insects belonging tothi ’amily Sphin- 
gidee. Of this genus there are two or three 
species closely resembling each others one 
of these is found in this country ; and is 
known as the Death’s-head Hawk-kotk j 
( Acherontia atropos ). This magnificent in- 
sect varies in the expanse of its wings from 
four to considerably more than five inches. 
The upper pair are of a very dark bTown 
colour, varied with black, especially near the 
base, near which is on undulated bar of pate 
ochre : the disc is varied with deep black 



DXATH’S-HXAD HAWX-MOTH 
(aOHXRONVIA atropos.) 

undulated lines, and ferruginous patches, 
minutely irrorated with white, of which !j 
colour there is a central spot, and several 
wavy connected bars beyond the middle. 
The posterior wings are fulvous orange, with 
a narrow central and a broader dentated bar 
running parallel with the hinder margin. 
The head and thorax are brownish biack, 
the latter with a large pale, skull-like mark 
on the hack : the ahdomen is fulvous, with 
the incisures of the segments black, and a 
lead-coloured stripe runs down the back. 
"When disturbed or irritated, this insect emits 
a squeaking sound. From this circumstance, 
as well as from the singular mark just 
mentioned, its appearance is regarded with ; 
much dread by the vulgar in several parts ; 
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of Europe, cs ominous of come approaching 
calamity. The Caterpillar from which this 
curious insect proceeds is in the highest 
degree beautiful, and far surpasses in ei7C 
every other in this country, measuring some- 
times near five inches in length, and being 
of very considerable thickness. Its colour 
} is a bright yellow ; the sides being marked 
j with seven elegant broad stripes or bands, of 
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a mixed violet and 6ky-blue colour, which 
meet on the back, and are there varied with 
jet-black specks : on the last joint of the 
body is a horn or process, curving over the 
joint in the manner of a tail. This cater- 
pillar is principally found on the potato and 
the jessamine, those plants being its favourite 
food. It usually changes into a chrysalis in 
the month of Sept ember, retiring for that 
purpose pretty deep under the surface of'the 
earth ; the complete insect emerging in the 
following June or July. 

“ Another peculiarity connected with the 
history of this Moth,” Mr. Westwood ob- 
: serves, “ consists in its attacking bee-hives, 
ravaging the honej% and dispersing the in- 
habitants. It is singular that a creature 
with only the advantage of size should dare, 
without sting or shield, singly, to attack in 
their strongholds these well-armed and nu- 
merous people ; and still more singular, that 
amongst so many thousands of bees it should 
always contend victoriously. Huber, who 
first noticed the fact, asks, * May not this 
moth. — the dread of superstitious people — 
also exercise a secret influence over insects, 
and have the faculty, either by sound or 
some other means, ot paralysing their cou- 
rage ? May not such sounds as inspire the 
vulgar with dread be also the dread of bees ? ’ 
He also states that he was witness to the 
curious fact that some bees, as if expecting 
their enemy, had barricaded themselves by 
means of a thick wall of propolis and wax, 
completely obstructing the entrance of the 
hive, but penetrated by passages for one or 
two workers at a time ; thus instructing us, 
that at the period when the moth appears, 
when also wasps and robber bees attack the 
hive, it is advantageous to narrow the en- 
trances to it, so os to prevent the depreda- 
tions of these obnoxious insects. The species 
appears to be distributed over the greater 
port of England and Scotland, and many 
specimens arc annually obtained by labour- 
ers when employed in getting up potatoes.” 


ACHETJD/E. A family of Orthopterous 
insects, ordinarily called Crickets. [See 
CmCKET.j 

ACnEUS. A name applied by M. E. 
Cnvicr to such of the Tardjgraaa, or Slotns, 
aa have three daws on their fore-feet, 

ACHIRUS. A genus of flat-fish, belong- 
ing to the order Malacopterycrii; in form 
resembling the Bole, but distinguished from 
all other genera by ,.i- total want of pectoral 
fins : hence their, name. The Achlri Imre no 
air-bladder, and consequently remain for 
the most part at the bottom of the sea; yet 
their motions are there frequently very 
rapid. They aboirnd mostly in the East 
and West Indies ; and as they keep near the 
shores, they furnish a plentiful supply of 
wholesome food to the inhabitants. The 
most remarkable of this Bpcdes is the Achinis 
marmoraUis, which l\as the caudal fin dis- 
tinct from the annl and dorsal, all of which 
are of a pale bluish- white colour, thickly 
studded with small black spots. The flesh 
is of a delicate flavour, and highly esteemed. 
There is nlso another of the AChiri de- 
serving notice, the Achirus jxivomcus, to 
called from the beauty of its spots, winch 
cover the body of the fish like those on a 
peacock’s tail. 

ACIPENSER (sometimes written ACCI- 
PENSER). A genus of fish in the Linnoean 
system, the distinguishing characteristics of 
which are, that the mouth is retractile and 
destitute of teeth, and the gills have only 
one aperture on each side. [See Sturgeon.} 

ACONTIAS. A genus of Serpents, for- 
merly confounded with the Angues t or com- 
mon snakes, but differing from those rep- 
tiles in certain peculiarities of osteological 
formation, as well as in their habits 5 and 
therefore Cuvier considered it necessary to 
establish this new genus. They are cha- 
racterized by the absence of all the bones 
which represent the extremities of the other 
nngucs, while they retain the structure of 
the head common to those animals and the 
lizards, and have the body similarly covered 
with small scales only. The progressive 
movements of the Acontias are consequently 
very different from those of common ser- 
pents : they carry their heads and breasts 
erect ; and, though by nature harmless and 
even timid, when pursued they will dart 
courageously at their assailant. There ore 
few countries in t he Old World in which some 
species of Acontias are not found ; hut our 
elder naturalists have generally confounded 
them with serpents of a dangerously venom- 
ous nature: hence the numerous fabulous 
stories which are related of them by ancient 
historians. 

ACORN-9HELIi. The popular name for 
the palanus and other Cirr bipeds, which in- 
habit a tubular shell, whose base is usuallv 
formed of calcareous latninrc. It is always 
found attached to some shell or foreign body: 
it is multi valvular, unequal, and fixed by a 
stem, or sessile ; the valves lie parallel to each 
other, and in a perpendicular position. The 
inclosed animal performs its necessary func- 
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Sea~nettles» spoken of under the head Aca- 
lei'UJE. They ore distinguished by the 
form of their body, which is cylindrical, soft, 
fleshy, and susceptible of contraction and 
dilatation. They are also furnished with nu- 
merous tentacula, which are appended round 
the margin of the aperture that serves both 
as the mouth and vent ; and these being 
not only radiated but of various lively 
colours, have given rise to the popular names 
of Animal-jtowers and Sea-Anemoniest by 
which the Actinia: are familiarly known. 
They are found on the shores of every sea, 
ofteu covering the sides of Tocks as with a 
tapestry of flowers. Ab in other tribes, each 
epecics has its peculiar haunt, aud they 
differ from each other in chape, size, and 
colour ; those in tropical regions far sur- 
pasring in gorgeous brilliancy such as are 
met with in the seas of colder latitudes. 
These creatures may be cut perpendicularly 
or across, and each cutting will give origin 
to a new animnl. In development the young 
may be seen issuing from the mouth; and 
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sometimes the base or the old animnl is dis- 
severed, a portion remaining attached to the 
rock, where U continues to live, increasing 
m *>ze ; becoming more and more rounded, 
while, in a short lime, a mouth, stomach, and 
tentaeula are farmed, presenting, to the sur- 
prise of an observer, a complete Actinia. At 
the side portions of this base give out 
globules which are detached, and fix them- 
selves upon adjacent rocks, where they grow 
and produce a new colony like the parent 
best known species arc 
the -Beadtet Anemone (A. me* emfrryantte- 
mum), oLwhich there Is also a strawberry- 
Ar..J? rm , ^.variety, and the Plumose 
Anemone lAcfmo?o6o thcinfAuo. The deep 
crimson Mediterranean Anemone ( Actinux 
Joi-diaca') is esteemed a great delicacy by 

■!r?K l r*' iail i 8 h ^ , tie ® r it» 0 h species are de- 
scribed and figured in Mr. Gosse’a “ AcVini- 
logia Britatmtca.” 

OC AM AX. A name given by 
fossil shells of an extinct genus 

formations llTk^y^ 

ACTIliOTKOCIIA. CSeo SaprLEUEyr.l 

HvSmfSf^' • The f °r a Section of 
Hymcnopterous insects, whose antenna: are 
simple, and composed of a constont uum 

( nc ‘ lc rn l/ie females. Tile larva: hnv» 

i the^ftmafr. feet ' an<i Eul)s!st hh food which 
]t heft males or neuters provide them with : 


one division of them, the Frczxkmcf, or pre- 
daceous tribes, which do not collect pollen, 
feeding upon other insects that have been 
stored, up for them t and the other division, 
the ifcXiifercb, or honey “Collectors, feeding 
upon honey or pollen paste, rinmarly re- 
served for their use. 

AD APIS. The name given to a genus of 
Pachydermatous quadrupeds, now existing 
only In a fossil state, some imperfect sped- ! 
mens of which were found in the plaster 
quarries of Montmartre, and described by 
Cuvier in his great work, Stir Its Ossemcn s 
Fosstles. 

ADDA. A small species of Lizard, cole 
brated throughout the East as being effica 
cious in the cure of various cutaneous diseases 
to which tho inhabitants of Egypt and 
Arabia are peculiarly subject. It is about 
six inches long ; the body and tail cylin- 
drical, the latter ending in a very sharp 
point ; the face is covered with black lines, 
which cross each other j the body is of a light 
straw colour with black bands ; and the 
scales shine as if they were varnished. It 
burro wb in the sand. 

ADD AX. (ri nftfope nddar.) A species 
of Antelope, more heavily formed than the 
generality of Antdopidct, and haring largo 
spiral horns, annulatcd to within about six 
inches of tlio points. It lives solitarily or 
in pairs on the borders and oases of the 
Nubian deserts. It has remarkably broad 
hoofs, provided by nature to enable the 
animal to move the more easily over the fine 
loose sand. The general colour of the Addox 
is a greyish-white ; but the head and neck 
are of a deep reddish-brown with a mark of 
pure white across the lower part of the. fore- 
head. 

ADDER. (Fipera herns.') The Adder, 
or Viper, is a venomous reptile of the serpent 
kind, seldom more than two or three feet 
long, being considerably shorter than the 
common snake in proportion to its hulk. It 
is of a dull yellow colour with black spots, 
and the abdomen entirely black, fSee 
VirEKO 

ADEFHAGA. A name given to a family 
of carnivorous and very voracious Coleop- 
terous insects. . 

ADESMACEA. A family of LameHibr&n- 
ckiate Mollusca, which either bore tubular 
dwellings m rocks, wood, &<x, or live in 
testa neons tubes, their shells being con- 
sequently destitute of the hinge ligament. 
The genera Fholas, Teredina, Teredo , AVs- 
tidana, and Septaria belong to this family. 

ADJDTANT, or GIGANTIC CRANE 
(ZeptoptXa ? Aroala}, the Arpala of India. 
Tina remarkable bird is a native of the 
warmer parts of India, and is of great u B ^ 
lemtmng nonous carrion, 

f 1 Jh-' ; l TOUrs wlth aridity. It stands 
5m £ ™5 as ’ u ' ir '6 from the tip of the 

bUI to the clows seven and a half feet, and 
from the tip of each outstretched wine not 
less than fourteen feet. The head anAeck 
are nearly bare; tbebeakjs extremely large, 
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, a wo tayjt (uprorawa aboala.) 

long, and strong ; and under it hangs a 
downy pouch or bag, like a dewlap, which 
is capable of being inflated ; the upper part 
of the bird is of an ash-grey colour, and the 
under part white. The voracity of the Ad- 
jutant is not more extraordinary than its 
capacity for swallowing : it makes but one 
mouthful of a rabbit, a fowl, or even a small 
leg of mutton ; and when domesticated its 
habits of purloining render it necessary to 
keep all kinds of provision out of its reach. 
Dr. Latham observes that these birds in their 
wild state live in companies, and when 
eecn at a distance, near the mouths of rivers, 
coming towards an observer, which they 
often do with their wings extended, “ may 
well be taken for canoes upon the surface of 
a smooth sea : when on the sand-banks, for 
men and women picking up shell-fish or i 
other things on the beach.” 

ADONIS BUTTERFLY. [See Polt- 

OMUATUS.3 

i£GA. A genus of Isopodous Crustacea, 
i parasitic on fish— hence 

Qjfti fcT frequently called Pish- 
lice. They are found in 
•'-jm . all ports of the world. In 
VtM Tl i Newfoundland the fisher- 

men call the species flsh- 
doctors, and believe that 
tIie 80 ** matter (mixed 
r "^th found on the 

under side of the body of 
\ Wfvfg y \ the females, is very useful 
in healing wounds. The 
rora-wms*. adjoining' cut will gin 
some idea, of the form of 
the species of this genus, which have the 
eyes generally large and approximating in 
front. 

iEGERIXDiE. A family of Heteroceroua 
Lepidoptera, comprising a moderate number 
of ^interesting insects, whose resemblance to 
various Hymenoptera and Dipteral owing to 


the elongate form of the body, and the naked- 
ness of the wings, which, are more or less 
transparent in many of the species) is some- 
what remarkable. The antennee are simple, 
fusiform, or thickened towards the tips, and 
generally terminated by a small penal of 
hairs * the ocelli ore distinct, and the labial 
palpi elevated; the abdomen is elongated;' 
the wing9 have but comparatively few ner- 
vures; and the posterior legs are furnished 
with very long spurs — The larvaa of these 
insects are of a cylindrical form, and with 
naked bodies destitute of a caudal horn: they 
have six pectoral, eight ventral, and two anal 
feet. They live in the interior of the branches 
or roots of trees, where they undergo their 
transformations to chrysalides, whose abdo- 
minal segments are armed with transverse 
rows of recurved points: these enable the 
chrysalis to push itself not only through the 
cocoon which the caterpillar had constructed 
from the decayed roots or branches, but half 
out of the hole in the stem previously made, 
it having hod the instinct to turn round in 
Its burrow, so that the head of the pupa 
should be towards the orifice. 

The larvro of some species, such as the 
JEgtria cuTic\form\s and farmxcifonnis, 
feed upon the apple, and that of jEgeria 
tipuliformis upon the pith of currant trees ; 
in the neighbourhood of which the perfect 
insects may be seen flying, in the hottest 
sunshine, with great activity, or .basking 
upon the leaves, alternately expanding and 
shutting the fan-like glossy appendages -of 
hair which decorate the end of the body. 

iEGITHALUS. A name given to a genuB 
of birds (the Pendulous Titmice ) of the order 
Passerina * [See Titmouse.} 

^GOTHELES. A genus of Passerine 
birds, distinguished by Tong tarsi, and toes 
apparently fitted for hopping from bough to 
bough ; the wings Comparatively short. The 
only known species inhabits Australia. In 
the day it resorts to the hollow branches of 
trees (or spouts as they are called), and holes 
of the gum trees. It feeds on the_ smaller 
Coleoptera; lays four or five white eggs, 
which are nearly round ; and has at least 
two brood*, a year. 

jEPYORNIS. [See Appekdix.3 

/ 

jEQTJOBEA, [See Acauepha.] 

AQAMA : AGAlUDiE. A genua and 
family of Saurian Reptiles. They hare 
thick bodies covered with a loose skin, which 
is capable of being distended with air, at the 
will of the animal ; the head is short, brood, 
and flat ; the neck also is short, and the tail 
seldom longer than the body. Different spe- 
cies of them are to be met with in every cli- 
mate ; and as some are capable of changing 
the colours of their skin, they are in some 
parts of South America called chameleons. 
They generally lurk among rocks, heaps of 
stones, and mouldering ruins, their dull and 
sombre colours protecting them from observa- 
tion: the more slender and active kinds, how- 
ever, ascend tree3 with great facility, sport 
among the branches, and feed upon the 
injects which are generally to be found there 
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in abundance. Some of the A garni is met 
with in India, South America, and Australia, 
are very curious but so numerous are the 
species, that -we cannot here give more than 
a description of their general characteristics, 
[See Moloch.} 

AG AMI, or GOLD-BREASTED TB THI- 
BET EB.. {P sophia crepitans.) This in- 
teresting bird is about the sire of a pheasant 
or large fowl *, has long legs, and a long neck, 
i but a very short tail, consisting of twelve 
black feather?, over which the rump-plumes 
hang droopingly. It inhabits the forests of 
South America, where it Is found in nume- 
rous Socks ; it runs ewiftly, and ■when pur- , 
sued, trusts to its legs rather than its wings. : 
"When domesticated, this bird is a pattern of 
fondness and fidelity ? and is so jealous of 
its master’s caresses, that it attacks the dogs 
and other animals who venture near him. It 
is sometimes used to protect domestic poultry 
from the attacks of birds of prey. 

AGATIHSTEGUES. A family ©fCepha- 
lapodous Mollusca, in which the cells are 
gathered together in small numbers, and 
heaped up in a globular shape. 

AGElvIOSTJS. A genus of Malacoptery- 

f .ous Abdominal fishes, belonging to the 
Uuridce, 

AGGREGATA. The name given to cer- 
tain shell-less Molluscs, which are collected 
together in a common enveloping organized 
substance containing numerous compart- 
ments, from each of which a distinct occu- 
pant sends forth, a circle of organs to collect 
food, which, after assimilation, is carried by 
a common end continuous system of vessels 
for the support and enlargement of the com- 
mon dwelling. 

AGLATJRA^ A genus of Dorsibranchiate 
Annelides, distinguished by having nume- 
rons jaws, but no tentacles, or which are 
ptrfo ™ 

£Sil Cla rf d ^i h Canute, or guinea-pig 
*57®? ***** abundance 

throughout South America ; and as it bears 
in its form ana man- 
SS to the bare and rabbit, though 
it varies train both very essentially, it has 
denominated the rabbit of 
^ hovrever, varies still 

sss?! 

ufaW^ m? “' 5e Sti ike the d °S fbx' for 

i occasion. The Agouti secretes itself 
in tte holes of trees i its ordinary food con- 

fSlI? « M Prj MN ?: 7 atn! ' the fruits which 

11 “-“P its fore-patrs, like the 
eSdash t a- C s“i' eyt515 f °°4 t° its month • 
!?,? k 3 V und *?S 3 are very long, it runs, or 
Tv.Ii'fl *®aps, with considerable swiftness 
■the flesh is white and tender, and Sen fri 
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and well ditsted it is by no means unpala- 
table food. Agoutis are particularly de- 
structive to the sugar-cane r the planters 
consequently use every means to catch them ; 
ana although they are still numerous in 
most places which are not settled and culti- 
vated, their number is not now to be com- 
pared with what it was even long after the 
first colonists took possession of the West 
India islands. There is one kind of Agouti 
called the Mara, or Patnronian Cavy, con- 
siderably larger and more elegant than any 
of the others. Differently from most bur- 
rowing animals, it •wanders, commonly two 
or three together, to miles or leagues from 
its home. It feeds and roams about by day ; 
is shy and watchful ; and generally produces 
two young ones at a birth. Naturalists give 
to this kind and species the name of Doli- 
cnotis PatacJionicus. 

AGKAIiE. An order of quadrupeds, des- 
titute of teeth, but furnished with very long 
cylmdnc tongues, which supply that defect. 
Of tins order there are only two distinct 
genera, the MvnnccopTiaga and the Manis 
[which see}. 

AGRIOPTJS. A genus of Aconthoptery- 
gioua fishes, particularly distinguished from 
by having only nine rays in the 
pectoral fin?. The ripnophs torvtis, or Sea- 
hor$e, as it is sometimes called, is about two 
feet long, and Is common on the shores of the 
<-ape of Good Hope. ■ 


AI. 

AIAIA.( J P/n; <2 7 OT .) A bird of the' »n- 
w£^’^ re<5 ' Ial i ly .' een te Brazil 1 the 
JSjj i 1 '?”- 5 ** of a Pale bn' err 
bright aud glossy flesh-colour ou the lack 

ontl w-inys, wiuic the other parts are ell > au- 

H. f ^ y S“ te i I'* fies51 » considered vhole- 
some and palatable, 

™£!£®2P®' - AEm ® ofcarolvorotu qaad- 
™l^w sms t0 - the fami 'y Unidoe. 
Goo ^ fraud bv Muj. 

“*5> “ «»« Wei or and* 
Jt 13 obout the • Ire of 
>“4 thickly eet; 
ndlest omiramon-red ; be- 
hind more fulvous, and deep block bene .th. 
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FAUSIl (AlI.tJB.n3 yOLOEUS.) 

The head is ■whitish ; the tail onnulatedwith 
brown 5 and the soles of the feet are hairy. 
Tim Elegant animal frequents the "vicinity 
of rivers and mountain torrents, passes mucn 
of its time upon trees, and feeds on birds and 
the smaller quadrupeds. 

AHABES, A genus of Malacopterygious 
apodal fishes, distinguished by having one 
gill~opening ? pectorals well marked, with a 
disc between them ; gill-lids small, with 
three rays, and pointed teeth. The species 
inhabit the Indian Ocean. 

# AL ASM ADON. A name which has been 
given to some Bivalve Mollusca, of which the 
fresh-Watcr Pearl Mussel (Jfpa marparirt- 
fera) is an example. 

ALATrE. A family of Mollusca, belong- 
ing to the second section of the order Tra- 
chelipoda, containing the genera Rostcllaria , 
Pteroccra, Strombus , &c. The sheila of this 
family are distinguished by the spreading of 
the outer lip. 

ALATTDA. A genus of granivorons 
singing-birds, of which there are many 
species, found in all parts of the globe. 
They arc characterized by n long and straight 
hind claw, a strong straight hill, and by 
being able to raise the feathers on the back 
part of the head into the form of a crest. 
The greater part of them are migratory : 
they always build their nests on the ground, 
and may be considered as peculiarly birds of 


ALBATROSS. (Zh’omedea.) A genus of 
Palmipede birds : the species are the largest 
of all aquatic birds, the wings of some when 
extended measuring fifteen feet, and the 
weight often exceeding twenty pounds. Its 
plumage is white, with the exception of a 
few of the wing feathers and some transverse 
black bands on the back. It has a strong, 
hard, long beak, of a pale yellow colour : the 
feet, which are flesh-coloured, are short and 
webbed ; and the wings are long, strong, and 
narrow. It preys on the wing, and Is very 
voracious ; hut though formidable from its 
size and strength, it is not equally cou- 
rageous, being frequently compelled to yield 
its prey to the sea- eagles, and sometimes 
even to the larger species of gulls. These 
birds are continually met with in the South- 
ern Ocean, and are also seen in immense 
flocks about Behring’s Straits and Kamt- 
pchatka in the early part of summer, at- 
tracted thither by the vast shoals of fish, 
whose migrations they follow. Besides the 
common Albatross, here described, there are 
two other species of less gigantic proportions, 


namely, the Albatross of China and the 
black-beaked Albatross’^ 

When sailors accidentally fall overboard 
in latitudes where the Albatross abounds, 
they find it a roost formidable enemy, even 
should only a few minutes elapse before they 
can be rescued by their comrades. Its powers 
of flight arepTodigious — Dr.Arnott mentions 
an instance of one of these birds following a 
rapidly Sailing ship for two or three days. 
One species is called by sailors the M Ca^e 



WAITDERIUO AXBATnOSS 
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Sheep,” from flocks of them being seen off 
the Cape of Good Hope — Captain Sir J. C. 
Boss, m his voyage to the Southern Seas, 
mentions that, in one of the islands fre- 
quented by seal hunters, the eggs of these 
birds, each of which averages about a pound in 
weight, are much esteemed— while the young 
birds, when first taken from their nest, are 
described by them ns being quite delicious. 
It is possible, he adds, the sealers may have 
Required the Esquimaux taste. 

ALBIOKES. A genus of Abranchious 
Annelides, distinguished by having the 
body bristled with tubercles. 

ALBURN US. A fresh-water fish, a species 
of the Cyprinidce. [See Bleak.] 

AXCA. [See Auk.] 

■ ALCADA3. A family of oceanic birds, 
including the Auks, Puffins, and Guille- 
mots. The power of their wings as organa 
of flight is generally very circumscribed ; 
but their whole structure is admirably 
adapted for an aquatic life. The legs are 
extremely short, but powerful, and placed 
so far backwards that, in resting'on the rocks, 
the birds appear to stand in an upright posi- 
tion. The toes are usually only three in 
number, and fully webbed. The bill is 
generally compressed, and often grooved at 
the 6 ides, but it varies in form in the dif- 
ferent genera. Their food consists of fishes, 
Crustacea, and other marine productions ; 
but they ,never resort to fresh water. [See 
Ann, &c.] 

ALCEDO : ALCEDINIDiE. A genus 
and family of birds, popularly known ns 
Kingfishers, of which there are numerous 
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short, flat, and fleshy ; the nostrils at the beneath the throat are two email glands 
side of the hose of the bill running obliquely ; J ** - 

the tail and legs abort. These birds for the -*££**— _. 

most part live on fish, which they transfix rydtO 

with the bill as with ft a pear : they are ^ 

1 solitary in their habits, and build their nests r1?g ^ _ 

! in holes on the banks of river*. [See King- 

I ALCIOPE, A genus of Dorsibmnchmte I — 

Anuelides, distinguished by having two | 
foliated cirrhi, or gills, and a couple of j 


AECYOOT^.or AEGYOKXAK POLY- /' 

PES. Under the heads “ Coiuls,” u Poly- atxioatoiv xociub 

rEs,” and “ Sponges/’ will be found such . . ^ 

particulars as are deemed necessary to de- which contain ft musky robstance. They 
scribe those «mg nl»r marin e productions, have five toes on the fore-feet ftnd four 
It is, therefore, sufficient to observe in this behind; but only the three inner toes on 
place, that the Alcyontcc are somewhat each foot are provided with claws. f But the 
similar to the last mentioned. They vary most remarkable, and, at the tame time, most 
{ much in form, being either lobed, branched, important organ they possess, is their long 
I Toundcd, or existing in a shapeless mass or taper tail, which is strongly compressed on 
[ crust ; while the interior substance is of a the sides, and surmounted with a double 
t spongy or cork-like nature, surrounded by series of strong plates, which, converging 
< tubular rays inclosed 'in a sort of tough towards the middle, there unite and form a , 


l fleshy membrane. The animals aTe lodged single row to the extremity ^ Their feet are 
' in round cells, separated from each other webbed j hut it is to the tail they owe most 
( by thin partitions. They are to be found in of their progressive power in the water ; 
, all seas, and at various depths, resorting, in and although it impedes their motions on 


all seas, and at variouB depths, resorting, in and although it impedes their motions on 
general, to sheltered places, or where the dry land, eveu there it often becomes a 
water is deep and still. powerful weapon of defence. 

. TT .. i t v ii The Alligator is prodigiously strong! and 

AUEA. A genus of minute land shells, jts arms, both offensive and defensive, are 
found in marshy ground, roots of trees, irresistible. Its ordinary length is from 

Tnn«i. &*n_ r . .t v. — «« 


AliECTOR. (CVax.) A large Gallina- 


fifteen to eighteen feet, though sometimes 
considerably more. The shortness of Us 


ceous bird of America, somewhat like a legs, the vertebral conformation of the back- 
turkey. They have Urge rounded tails, bone,tho muscles of the legs, and, in short, 
composed of stiff quills ; build their nests Us whole frame, are calculated for amazing 

if... ,• 1 1 f __ a fnroo Y»« (.nil, -V-~ 


In trees ; live on buds and fruits ; and may force. Its teeth ore, sharp, numerous,, and 
be easily-domesticated. [See Curassow.] formidable ; its claws long and tenacious ; 
.,_rvT ttttm re rr, „ but ita principal instrument of dertruc- 

ALE CTUR A. fSee Talegalla.} tion is its tail, with a single blow of which 

ALEPOCEPHAT/CJS. A fish belonging L*5“ pab , Ic of t overturning a canoe, 
to the EzocvIce. or Pike family, found in the . element is the v. ater ; but it is 


to the jEsocuim, or Pike family, found in the P^P^ element is the water; out it is 
depths of the Mediterranean. Head naked, . 0 vcr T ^ ernb ^ e by land : it seldom, how- 
body with broad scales, mouth small, teeth e>e . r ’ 1111 ^hyn pressed by hunger, or with 
minute and crowded, eyes very large, and aviewof depositing its eggs, quits the water: 
eight gill-rays. ° it usually lays between fifty and sixty of 

iTTTflimnn - . . these (.which are about the some size as those 

ALUIGATOR. {Alligator lucius,") ^This of a goose, but oblong rather than oval), in 
very fornudaole and ferocious Reptile is one place, and covers them up with sand, 
found in tropical climates, and agrees in leaving them to be hatched by the heat of 
evwy essential property with the Crocodile the sun : It generally happens, however, that 
once so temble along the banks of the Nile, half of them are devoured by vultures, 
*u e ft PPatuntly several spedes belong- or fall a prey to various descriptions of 
mg to the order Sauna, family CrocodUidce, ravenous fishes. Both the Alligator and 
v?? v 8t T ctu ^ being the the Crocodile ore supposed to be very long- 
«[• T A hey have * Hv ®?> their growth is extremely slow. 

neck * nd ?P d ^ Protected The most extraordinary accounts are re- 
la ted of tlie ferocity and strength of this 
ffil'^fS„^,t?. Iltre w mt0 , ke f 1 ' shl,ped terrible destroyer, it usually flouts along 
S’' >J^ ro .t ly laIse ’ ei ; . > the «“*«*, “ d fish, fowl, turtle, or 

fhr^ediS i ye *’ what ever other prey may fall within its 

^ ng - e r ° wo f xeadi; but, this method failing, it is then 
?J? ere S t »if 2eST oompelied to venture near the shore, where 
standing apart from one .another. The it conceals itself among the sedges in ex- 
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pectation of some land animal coming to 1 
drink. As the devoted victim approaches, 
nothing of its insidious enemy is to be seen ; 
nor is the retreat of the former meditated 
till it is too late. The voracious reptile 
instantly springs on its prey with much" 1 
more agility than might reasonably be ex- 
pected from such an unwieldy creature ; 
and, having secured it with its teeth and 
claws, instantly plunges into the water and 1 
drags it to the bottom, where it is devoured 
at its leisure. In its depredations along the 
banks, however, it sometimes happens that 
the Alligator seizes on an animal as formid- 
able as itself, and meets with a desperate 
resistance. With the tigei', in particular, 
which is in the habit of lurking in the vici- 
nity of great rivers, it has frequent contests ; 
and the instant this animal finds itself as- 
saulted, he turns about with prodigipus 
agility, and forces his claws into the eyes of 
the assailant, who immediately plunges with 
Its 'fierce antagonist into the river, where 
the struggle continues till the tiger submits 
to a watery death. 

As we have spoken at some length of the 
Crocooipe, and described the different 
species, it would be inconsistent with our 
general plan to extend this article much 
further. We therefore conclude with an 
anecdote from Waterton’a “Wanderings in 
South America,” clearly showing that man 
is not exempt from the attacks of this fero- 
cious destroyer: — “One Sunday evening, 
some years ago, as I was walking with Bon 
,Felipe de Ynciarte, governor of Angustura 
on the bank of the Oroonoque, 4 Stop here a 
minute or two, Bon Carlos,’ said he to me, 

* while I recount a sad accident. One fine 
evening last year, as the people of Angustura, 
were sauntering up and down here, in the 
Alameda, I was within twenty yards of this 
place, when I saw a large Cayman [the com- 
mon specieB of Surinam ana Guiana] rush 
out of the river, seize a man, and cany him 
down, before any body had it in Ms power to 
assist him. The screams of the poor fellow 
were terrible as the Cayman was running off 
with him. He plunged into the river with 
his prey : we instantly lost sight of him, and 
never saw or heard him more.” 

ATJ.TGATOR TORTOISE, a genus of 
the Emyd.b, or Marsh Tortoises, which are 
carnivore -is in their habra * and some of the 
species, which this is oue, are formidable 
from their size and ferocity. It is a native 
of the lakes, rivers, and morasses of Caro- 
lina; and it is remarkable for its activity, 
darting suddenly upon aquatic birds, fishes, 
or other animals that come within its reach, 
and snapping them up : from which habit 
it is sometimes designated os the “Snap- 
ping Turtle." The species is the Chelydra 
Serpentina* [See Tortoise.] 

AEOSA. A genus of Malacopterygious 
fishes of the Clvp^idce or Herring family,, 
greatly resembling the Pilchard and SoidjrfE, 
Alosa nlgaris i3 the common Shad (*fmch 
see]. 

ALPACA, or PERUVIAN SHEEP. 

( Auchenia .) In farm and structure, this 


animal bears a strong resemblance -to the 
camel ; but is greatly inferior in size, and 
differs from it in the absence of the hump, 
the want of water-cells in the stomach, and 
in the conformation of the foot, which con- 
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gists of two toes completely divided, each 
with a rough cushion beneath, and provided 
at the end with a strong Bhort hoof. There 
appear to be three closely allied species of 
these animals. That which we are now 
describing is said to b~ entirely confined to 
Peru, where the natives keep vast flocks of | 
them for the sake of the Bilky lustre and ! 
fineness of their wool. It inhabits the 
more elevated parts of the mountain ranges, 
living almost on the borders of perpetual 
snow. [See Llama, Guana co, and Vicuna.] 

AEUCITHBE. A family of small Lepi- 
dopterous insects, nearly allied to tha 
TiNEiD/E,but distinguished from that knd all 
others by the wings being singularly.divided 
into narrow feathered rays ; the fore wings 
having two, three, four, or 6ix, and the 
posterior wings three or six of such rays, 
which ore beautifully' feathered on each edge : 
they are carried horizontally in repose ; the 
antenna are long, slender, and setaceous ; 
the spiral maxillm are long ; and the legs are 
long and slender. The Iarvm are clothed 
with very long hairs ; they have sixteen feet, | 
and are very inactive ; the pupa are either : 
naked, and enclosed in ft transparent silken 
cocoon ; or conical, hairy, and either sus- 
pended perpendicularly by a thread, or af- 
fixed at the posterior extremity of the body 
to a layer of silk or leaves. These insects { 
vary in the time of their flight ; the Ajuciza 
frequenting our gardens, and sitting with its 
beautiful lan-Iike wh.gs on our hothouses, 
whilst the Pterophori* being crepuscular, 
fly over low plants. The rays of the wings 
are composed of the nerves, without any of 
the intervening membrane, which seems to 
be transformed into the fringe. In repose 
the Pterophori fold their wings so as to 
appear to consist of only one broad ray. 

UAJTERES. A genus of fishes, belong- 
ing to the order PUctognaihi: they are cha- 
racterized by a long body, the granulations 
scarcely visible, and a single spine in the 
first dorsal ; but the pelvis is completely 
hidden in the skin. For on. example, eee 
Osxeaciox. 
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AAfiit a VATIF! A. BTTmH bini of the tutus ia terrestrial, and is confined to tho j 

Finch tribe (&vu£lUdte), ha-ring a beautiful central island* of the Archipelago. 
ted bilL The upper part of the body is “inhabit both the higher and damp, “ 
bro^m the rump dark red, and the prime as the lower and sterile parts ; bat m the 
feathers of the wings are black ; as are also latter they are much the most numerous, 
[hoe* nf the tail. which are longest in the Like their aquatic brethren, they arc ugly 


fc-Ai ‘ haps, they are a wuc miorior xo xnc laucr, 

lives on seeas- bu [ gevciol of them weighed between ten and 

AlfBLYKHYKCIIUS. The name given to fifteen pounds each. The colour of their 
a genus of Lizards, very much -resembling belly, -front legs, and head ’ (excepting the 
the Iguanas, common on all the islands crown, which 1 b nearly white), i* a dirty 
throughout the Galapagos Archipelago, yellowish-orange : the back is a brownish- 
They differ, however, from the Iguana, in j^d, which in the younger specimens is 
having, — instead of the long, pointed, nor- darker. In their movements they are lazy and 

half torpid. "When not frightened, they slowly 
crawl along with their tails and bellies drag- 
ging on the ground. They often stop and 
doze for a minute with closed eyes and hind 
legs spread out on the parched soil. They in- 
habit burrows, which' they sometimes ex- 
cavate between fragments of lava, but more 
generally on level patches of the soft volcanic 
substance. They feed by day, and do not 
wonder far from their burrows. When atten- 
* . tively watching any one they curl their tails, 

and, raising themselves on their front legs, 
cRxaxjLtoa. a°d their headaycrtieally with a quick 

movement, and try to look very fierce ; but 
row muzzle of that species, — a short, ob- in reality they nr© not at all so : if one just 
tusely truncated head, and also in the stamps the ground, down go their tails, and 
strength and curvature of the daws. Mr. | off they shuffle es quickly as they can.” 



tusely truncated head, and also in the stamps the ground, down go their tails, and 
strength and curvature of the daws. Mr. off they Bhuffle as quickly as they can.” 
DarwinCin his “Journal of Researches,” &c.) TheyUve on the leaves of trees and other 
thus speaks of the one which is termed Am- vegetable productions j and their fieah is 
Nt/rhtrncAus cristatus :—** It lives exclusively considered a delicate kind of food. 


bl'jrhtpichus cristatus :—** It lives exclusively considered a delicate kind of food. 

on the rocky Bea-beaches, and is never found, AlfTtTjnTTC wmn.iT n 

at least I never saw one, even ten yards in- AMBIXmS. [Sec Wombat.} 

shore. It is a hideous looking creature, of AMI A. A small Molacopterygious fresh- 

n dirty black colour, stupid and duggish in water fish, found in the rivers of South ! 

its movements. The usual length of a full- America. It belongs to the Clupddaf fa- , 


grown one Is about a yard 5 but theijc are mily 1 feeds on Crustacea, and is rarely 
eome even four feet long. I have seen a eaten. ' 

C^thMd IlSmlleXy X^X 

grow xo a greater size than on any other. 

These LizordB were occasionally seen some J^^^ary nng being without teeth, the 
hundred yards from the shore, swimming “P s semicircular. The common 

about ; and Captain Collnett, in his voyage, JK aes ’ brantfiiahs. Is about the 

says , 4 they go out to sea in ehoals to fish/ thickness of a gooseqmll, and is very com- 
1 With respect to the object, I believe he is mon m some of the English revert, where U 
mistaken; but the fact stated on such good I? * cnt> ^]p M*the Stone Gng. It lodges in 
authority cannot be doubted. When in the , he mud ' lt P^F® on vonns, insects, 

water the animal swims with perfect ease “ of J»° use but aa bait for other 

and quickness, by a serpentine movement of r\ r 1113 accused of Bucking the 

its body and flattened tail,— the legs during Eii * 8 or fishes. 

tlds time being perfectly motionless and. AJMODYTE, or X,AUNCE. This f5 B h, 
closely collapsed on Its sides. A seaman on which is of the Mnlacopterygious Orson- 
s' X X;.-" U .V V , Bt - ?^edldna, is named Laancefrom its lancc- 

hn < ?S,ln 0 “ 10 ’i , ud , Lrrct '- » Jt ke Shape, end is from eight to ten inches 

the w th? t - h0 !5 aflcn T ds ’ 5' irc ^ u .P lm S i its form is slighUy square, twing rather 

T h “ r funded on the sides; aid sofnewhat flat- 
edft w cmwr, ."kPt- toned above and beneath ; the head is small 
Xl.XT " ■ ,hc ™ s£< i: <md Assured and taper, and the under Jaw much longer 

Ts S eVery Whe " f °™ than * he “PP® ' the mouth is destitute of 

se^r of tw hi?. atl0 “’ ifi roup 01 or te<:th - •>“« a ‘ the eutrance of the throat are 
re\en of these hideous reptiles may often- two oblong bones for retaining the urev. 
times be seen on the black rocks, a few feet The p«S tofare siSXd the tSl U 
,n U,e 51111 1711,1 out ' slightly forked; the general colour of the 
^tvIl X V/XVX body is a greSuh-blu! ou tte to?“aSd the 

weed? ' Wtuch consll,teof belly is cither oi a silver white? 5r of a 

ThegDenpitprmwi . . yenovnriihue. These fishes are in England 

me species termed AnMyrhyi^* * suheru. called Sand-eels, being remarkable for their 
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habit of burrowing in the sand* in which distributed ; some being found in the Hima- 
they find the worms and insects that con- laya mountains, at fin elevation of 16,000 
statute their chief food. They are in their feet, and other* in various parts'of Europe, 
turn greyed upon by the larger fishes’ par- Their numbers must have been very great, 
o«A\Vt\vU M M. Dufresne informed Lamarck that the 

ixoad from Auxerre to Avalon, in Burgundy, 

1 was absolutely paved with them ; and we 

' CSM know that it is no uncommon occurrence 
Peg,' to find them used in parts. of the west of 

England to pave the roads. It' has been 
TVd*^** suggested that “ these animals must have 

_ _ _ ___ been very important agents, .their camivo- 1 

. OR XlXtnl °*‘ , rous habits duly .considered, in keeping the 1 

tacularly by the mackarel and salmon ; to balance among the other tenants of the seas, 
the support of the latter, whilst they are in by preventing the excessive multiplication 
the estuaries of rivers, the Launces are be- of Crustacea, as. well as of other molluscs, 
lieved to contribute largely. The Launce and of fishes. The nearest recent ally is 
spawns in the month of May, depositing its Spjeula Cwhich seeJ. 
gg the mu< J. edge, of the AMCEBA. [Be.. I-aorece, p. 648.] ’ 

AMMODTTE8. A genus of Serpents, AMPEL1DJE. [8ee^iU7TEREE3.: 
nearly the size of the Viper, and allied to if AMPHIBIA. This term applies only to 
in general appearance, though distinguished animals having the power of living, tndif- 
from it by an erect ported process on the ferently, at the same time, either upon land or 
tip of the snout: its usual colour is either in water, yet we commonly call Seals, Otters, 
bluish-grey or brown, with a continued black Beavers, &c.» besides many Reptiles, amphi- 
dorsal band resembling that of the viper, bious, boxause their organisation disposes 
A species of this genus is found in many them’to re90rt either to the land or water for 
parts of the East, and is so extremely pot- procuring food, or whose habits are at once 
sonons os to prove fatal in three or four hours, terrestrial and aquatic. But this Is by far 

AMMONITES, or SNAKE-STONES. totte tMrt elu.^hU 

i^mofzS%“d?com^4doofc n l l y 

abundance lu Europc, Aaia- and Amenra, the snimaf. ilnce more properly de- 
cspecially m the has, chalk, and ooUte for- nominated Reptile., rach u the Tortoire., 
■nation., They appear like a «nake rolled I,iiard.,Berpents,andErog.,bntUkewi«ethe 
up : tome are very email, but occaaonaliy Cartilaginou. Fl.he,. It i. now admitted, 
ttey are met with upward, of three feet In however, that Liumou. waa not correct in 
diameter. In tome place, they are .o nu- th i. c la.uflcation, and that a truly am- 
meroua. that the rocks seem, os vt were, pblbious animal should possess lungs and 
composed of them alone. Upwards of 600. gills at one and the*same time.for extracting 
__a.ii.,. , , the principle which supports animal life in- 

differently from either element. 

AMPSICCELIA. [See SuiTLXMEfiT.l 

AMTHICYON. [See SmrixMEjT.] 

AMTIUDESMA. A genus of mrnll round 
■ '' or ratlier oblong Shells, slightly gaping and 
inequilateral, found in the sand on the sea- 
coasts of tropical countries, and also those 
of England, France, &c. The Arriphidesma 
r ariegatum, described by Lamarck, is a na- 
Wf/ tive of the coast of Brazil. “ In most bivalve 

BhellB,’M Sowerby observes, “ the cartilage 
and ligament are united in one mass, or 
^‘■v placed close to each other; the contrary 

in this case gives rise to the name, which 
signifies double ligament." 

AMPHIOXU Sjor LAN'TELET. A small 
fish of the Lambrey family. Its form is 
compressed ; the he&a pointed, without any 
trace of eyes ; a delicate membranous dorsal 
fin extends the whole length of the back ; 
and the tail jj pointed- At one time this was 
regarded as a mollusc, the best known species 
being the Limax lanceolatus of Pallas. It is 

AMueurrea. » 8! <uu,„» E ,. f°™ d °? ‘Sf ' En J“ i 

in the Forth of Clyde, and in the Mediter- 
spedes have been already described ; and it ranean. Mr. Gray has described a second 
appears that many of these were very widely species from the EasU.n seas (A. Bdcheri). ; 


avruon-rrsk. or xj-owox. I 

ticularly by the mackarel and salmon; to ; 
the support of the latter, whilst they are in 
the estuaries of rivers, the Launces are be- 
lieved to contribute largely. The Launce 
spawns in the month of May, depositing its 
egga in ihe mud, near the edges of the 
coast. 

AMMODYTE 8. A genus of Serpents, 
nearly the size of the Viper, and allied to it 
in general appearance, though distinguished 
from it by an erect ported process on the 
tip of the snout : its usual colour is either 1 
bluish-grey or brown, with a continued blade 
dorsal band resembling that of the viper. 
A species of this genus is found in many 
parts of the East, and is so extremely poi- 
sonous os to prove fatal in three or four hours. 

AMMONITES, or SNAKE-STONES. 
Spiral fossil shells, of which there are a great 
abundance in Europe, Asia, and America, 
especially in the lias, chalk, and oolite for- 
mations, They appear like a snake rolled 
up : some are very small, but occasionally 
they are met with upwards of three feet In 
diameter. In some places they ore so nu- 
merous. that the rocks seem, as it were, 
composed of them alone. Upwards of 600. 




AMMourrxa, or bnass-bionsb. 


u CHTjc Grca^urji n£ Natural ^(ftorg 


a MP irrpnT) A . An order of minute phisbsena ere corered. and almost concealed. 
Crustacean?, which hare the power of swim- by a membranei which, added to their natu-- 
ming and leaping with great facility, but rally diminutive rtre,hai tf.™” 
always on one side. Some are found in popular opinion that the animal was dcstl- 
streams and rirulets.but most in salt water •, Into of the organs of sight- "ho head Is _» 
and their colonr is of a uniform pale red or small, and the tail to thick and short, that 
greenish. In this order the eyes are sessile at first sight it is difficult to distinguish one 
and immoveable t the mandibles are fur- from the other j and this circumstance, 
nished with a palp? the abdominal append- united to the animal's habit of proceeding | 
nges are always apparent and elongated ; cither backwards or forwards as the otcarion 
and they have cilice, may require, gave rise to the credulous belief j 

V which appear’ to fill- throughout .the native regions of the Am- , 

' fil the office of bran- phisbxna, that it has two heads, one at each ! 

chire. The antenna, extremity, and that It is Impossible to de- 
ft ordinarily four in stroy one by simple cutting, as the two heads 

I vSy®'- number, axe com- mutually seek one another, and soon re- ■ 
v posed of peduncle unite i i 

Mfe Si» ‘«nd*e AMPHTTHERIUM. t See Sum..] ! 

"S ' f v is mostly compressed AMPHITRITE. A genus of Axmdide* 
Rnd ^ >cnt ' ai ^ belonging to the division Tutncolcc, and easily^ 
IrxrjTRoe loooatx 1 pwtdHS** of the tail distinguished by their large golden-coloured 
generally resemble set®, disposed in a comb-like series or in a 
little pointed stylets. Among the Amphi- cr own, or in one or several ranges on the 
pods most common on our shores arc the f^t 0 f the head ; which may assist them in 
i Sandhoppers, {Tdhtrui locusta and OnhetUa locomotion, and probably servo them for 
httorca ,) found under stones, or under the defence. Around the mouth are very nume- 
mw ? of exunai thrown up by the tide on r0 us tentacles, and on either side of the cora- 
sandy shores, m troops of thousands, all ac- niencement of the back are pectinated gills.. 

wh . en disimhed in their re- g ome 0 f them compose .light tube., of a 
P following passage from Faley . regular conical form, which they carry about 
- ttllu f* es ,? Q these minute when running in .carch of food t 

ermtacca . Walking by the «ca-.idc, in a these tubes, which consist of fine grains of 
SJrthftf’SSi Twi “ r ndy Sl1 n ^ “ d .SS •“<» «®ented togcthcrwitli great regularity, 
Sw’SwT «e Simple conu, open «f both end., and nqt. 

„?J VffirviZut hLr.- dk ?' «ihSL mnSZ attached they arc usually about two Ihches 

long, and maybe frequently picked up on 
water, to the height perhaps of half a yard, Q . _ r§->& Tnnicni jp T 

stretching along the coast as far as the eye Our , 8nore5 - nroicoLAj j 

could reach, and always retiring with the AMP Hi UM A. A genus of Batrachlah 


A^rPHIUMA. 


genus of Batrachlah 


water. When this cloud came to be ex- reptiles which nboundln the lakes and stag- 
amined, it proved to be nothing else than bo nant waters of N. America. They first appear 
much space filled with young shrimps in the In the -tadpole form, respiring by means of 
act of bounding into the air from the shal- giltvand inhabiting the water \ they afler- 
low margin of the water or the wet sand.*' wards gradually acquire email legs and feet, 
AMPHISB^NA. A genus of Serpents, jtfjISSJI.iy* ft " fPP^^ance elmilar to 
natives of South America, distinguished by ! J® it,* C for tIie 

their bodies having nearly the same uniform *°^y\ There are only two 

thickness throughout, bv their small mouths *iP 0V:l i 8 ^ ecie l’- ^ ne , characterised by being 
and eyes, short tails, ind their numerous ‘«ree-toed, which is three # feet long* the 
rings of small square scales. The two best othcr^a much smaller species, having only 
known species are AmpTiisbcena alba and * TTO * oes ‘ 

Amphisbcma fuh'ginxa. They are destitute AMPUX1ACERA. A genus of Molluscs, 
of fangs, and are consequently harmless and allied to the Ampullaria, two species of which 
Inoffensive s living, for the most part, upon are found in great abundance in New Zes- 
ants and other email insects. The colour of land, living ir, pools of brackish water, and 

buried- in sandy mud. When touched, the 
gr*- animal enters very deeply into its shell, and 

f-j _ is at all times much hidden by it. The head 

A? is large, fiat, divided into two lobes, and 
A/ having two sessile eyes ; no appearance of 
tentacula ; foot short and square. The shell 
is thick and globular ; mouth round, or 

«*• ; * pto dl0rt ’ 
the first mentioned species Is white, as its 


AMPUIXARIA. 


ius of Molluscs 
lea, India,. and 
generally large. 


me neon and Pack incline to a pale velW * • 1 gcueniuy *«««, 

or brownish cast. The A £I!„ Q Y B thin and globular ; spire very short j whorls 

either btaS: vrith white vkrfe^s or iS^^SSSF ! ^ “P^nm thin and 
purple with yellow. The eye, SftheA^ SMffl&SSSSA* 
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party who were witnesses to Ms monster « this lhhatxrands towards the 
meai, the serpent could neither defend Itself racr, end If ettcntion we repaid to the feha^ , 
nor retreat i and It was dispatched, by re- enough might be canght to supply, the con 
peated heary blows on the head with large sumption of the British islands <md he 
clubs. It was thirty -three feet m length- adds, that he ha* seen it in the Cornish eeai 

of the length of seven inches and a half! 

ANA3EPSES. A genus of Acanthoptery- . 1V ,_. T iT>T * A 

cions fishes found in the Indian ecus. They ANCIHLA^or AhCILLARIA- A K CI }*** 
.are Fin all and beautifully coloured. The of Mollusca, inhabiting a spiral, univalTB 
head u without scales ; and they are dia- marine shell, ■which, when the animal is 
tingnished by having two fiat teeth, which alive, is so much covered by Uie foot, that 
project from the mouth, and curve Dp wards. only the middle of the hack can be seen. 

„ . The speJes are numerous, and they ore 

ANARRICKAS. A genus of Acanthop- chiefly confined to tropical climates. The 
terygious fishes, bearing great resemblance to B h e lls arc smooth, and appear a* if highly po- 
the Blennies, except in their being destitute ii 9 hed. 


the Blennies, except in their being destitute Ughed. 
of ventral fins. Their dorsal finis composed 
entirely of simple but not stiff rays, and cx- A-NC 


ANCTLUS. A fresh-water Gasteropo- 


cumty yi ouujilc uui L 1UV cuu cuiu tA- ~ -- , , , . . , . 

tends, a 3 does also the nual, very close to the dous Mollusc, with a shell similar to that 
base of the caudal, which last, as well as the of a Patella. They live in stagnant waters 
pectorals, is rounded. The whole body is and in rivulets, adhering to stones ana. 
soft and slimy. Their front teeth are large aquatic plants. 

and conical, and they may be regarded as ANDRE NID JE. A family of solitary 

fierce and dangerous fishes. [See Wolv- 3ecs, each species consisting only of males 
riSH 0 and females. The mandibles are simple, 

ANAS. The name of a large Linncan or terminated by one or two notches; in which 
genus of birds, of the order Anscres; whose the labium and terminal maxillary lobes do 
distinguishing character is, that the beak is not Torrn an elongated proboscis, — a character 
convex, terminating in an obtuse point ; as which distinguishes them from the AriD^E 
the Swan, the Goose, the Duck, Widgeon, £c. [which see"}. The antennm are elbowed ? and 
.vicvrAir. • . , , , the hind legs are generallycompletclyclothed 

A^ASTOHA. A genus of land shells, *-Uh hnlnr, the troehantere and femora in the 
resembling the other /fefroesin every respect, fcmnlcs being pollinlgerous. The species of 
except In the peculiarity of the last whorl thc genus An 6 drena ^ very numerous ; they 
taking a sudden turn and reflecting the aper- their appearance in the early spring 

ture upwards, so as to prteent it on. the nnd summer months, and have very much 
Bam * P la ^ e with the spire; so that the animal tte appearance of hive-bees. The females 
f ?. e of lt5 *ell down- co! i cct poUcn from tlic sta mcns of flowers, 
wards, resting on its foot. - — .... 


rather by means of the general hairiness of 


ANATEFERiE. A name given to a the body tlian with the posterior tarsi : thia 
genus of multi valve Cirrhipeds. [See Aconx- they form, by the addition of a little honey, 
j shell.] * into a paste for the food of their progeny. 

a xr * mm rm, They burrow in the ground, in sandy situ- 

nf I>ucJc tribe ; a family tt tions, especially if exposed to the sun, often 

on J" / “'“tores. to a considerable depth. At the foot of these 
burrows they deposit an egg, with a suffl- 
- i a A" 1 , ’ t S d cient quantity of this prepared food for the 
web hilf ^PP 1 ? of thc . future grub; which they then 


the gizzard strong and muscular, and lined and de P° 9lt,n S their eggs in the cells. j 


with a tough coat, so as to be capable of 
grinding down the shells of the mollusca on 
which they feed. Manv are migratory, and 


ANDRIAS. [Sec Supplement.] 
ANEMONIES, SEA. [See Actinia.] 


fiy with great strength, at a considerable ANGEL-FISH, or MONK-FISH. (Sgua- 
elevation. firm Anicius.) This fish, which is more re- 

Aw-ntyrk-rr-cr , markable for its singularity of form than 

AJjtAIUYY. CEngycndiS cncrtmcoZus.) A for its beauty, would seem to connect the 
well known small fish, abounding in many genus of Rays and Sharks, were it not for 
parts of the Mediterranean, particularly on the situation of its mouth, which is an ex- 
the coasts of Italy, Greece, and Spain : itoc- ception from each. It is said to have ac- 
curs also, though not in such considerable quiredthe name of Angel-fish from its ex- 
numbers, on some of our western coasts, as tended pectoral fins having the appearance 
hi nb? ?? F T Xncc rnid Holland. It of wings ; and it is called Monk-fishTbecause 

2 U ![ J long, of a bluish-brown its rounded head appears as if enveloped in 

Snv °ftH? ° n th ? a mo “ k ’ B h0od * The head is lar S e » atld lhe 

« -f ’ i with large, thin, and mouth very wide; the teeth ore broad at 

easily deciduous scales, and may be readily the base, but slender and very sharp above. 

other kin- and disced in five £Ss Sihe jSS 
^edsf^ciesbj the anal fin being remarkably By means of muscles uniting them to the 
short, Mr. Couch, in his Cornish Fauna, says, jaws, the teeth are capable of being raised 
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and depressed like those of the other shark 
tribe. * The eyes are small, and behind each 
la an orifice in the shape of a crescent. The 
back is of a pale ash-colour, and extremely 
rough, having a prickly tuberculated line 



AMOEL-nas. — - (a quatin a-angelu a.) 


down the middle? the belly is white and 
smooth ; the pectoral fins are large, and 
extend horizontally to a considerable dis- 
tance i the ventral fins are also placed in 
the some manner, and the tail is bifurcated. 

The' Angel-fish is met with on many parts 
of the British coasts, hut is most numerous 
on the Southern. It is very voracious, aud 
feeds on the smaller flat-fishes, which swim 
dose to the bottom 5 and, like them, it oc- 
casionally hides itself in the loose soft soil. It 
is exceedingly fierce, and dangerous to ap- 
proach ; nor does it look less fierce or malig- 
nant than it really is. It sometimes attains 
the length of seven or eight feet, and weighB 
nearly a. hundred pounds ? but instances of 
this are comparatively rare. Formerly the 
flesh was held in high estimation, but it is 
now disregarded as rank and coarse. The 
Bkin, being rough, is used to polish wood and 
ivory, as well as for other uses in the arts. 

ANGLER. {Lophius piscatonus.) This 
extraordinary fish is not unfrequentty met 
with on our coasts, and is known hlso by the 
names of the Fishing-frog, Toad-fish, and 
Sea Detil. It ifl the most uncouth, Ul-shapen 
of the piscatory tribe, resembling^ the frog 
in Us tadpole state, from which it derives 
one of its common appellations. The head, 
which is circumferentially larger than the 
whole body, is flat on the top ; the mouth 
nearly as wide as the head ; the lower jaw 
is considerably longer than the upper, and 
bearded all round the edge ; both jaws are 
armed with numerous sharp conical teeth, 
curving inwards. The nostrils have no ex- 
ternal orifice, but there are two internal ones 
which supply their place ; the eyes are large. 


divided in the insides. The colour of the I 
upper ratface of the body is brown, the 
lower part white, and the skin smooth 
throughout : ventral and pectoral fins white j 
tail nearly approaching to black. The Com- 
mon Angler is usually about three, but 
sometimes it is six feet in length ; lives, as 
it were, in ambush, at the bottom of the sea? 
and by means of its fins it stirs up the mud 
and 6 and so os to conceal itself from other 
fishes on whom it preys. 

The most interesting circumstances con- j 
nected with the hahita of this animal refer 1 
to the mode in which it secures its living 
dai nties, and the singular apparatus specially 
provided for this purpose. In the annexed 
outs it will be noticed that there are two rod- i 
like filamentary appendages affixed to the 
snout immediately in front of. the closely 
approximated eyes. These filaments are 
bony, elastio, and comparatively stout below 
where they are attached? both are moveable, 
the anterior one being articulated to the 
Bnout in a very remarkable manner. This 
joint, in fact, precisely resembles two links of 
an ordinary chain, bo that the upper link, an- 
swering to the hollowed out lower end of the 
filament, plays freely within the circle of the 




ANOX.EB,— (tXJVHltJB RISOATORrUB.', 

the iridea brown, and the pupils black ; 
pectoral fins broad, rounded at the edge, 
and wide at the base ? ventral fins broad, 
thick, and fleshy, jointed like arms, and 


lower link. _ It will be further observed that , 
the tip of this anterior filadient — a veritable j 
Litiputmn fishing-rod — is provided with a 
pendulous flattened membrane, resembling ! 
a small flag ; this can be hoisted at the { 
animal's will, and, whilst it calls the atten- 
tion of little fishes in the neighbourhood, at 
the same time serves as a bait, or, more 
strictly, a decoy. When about to take a 
meal, the body of the Fishing-frog is care- 
fully concealed by mud etirred up in the 
way already mentioned? and the bait beiDg 
now elevated above the muddy zone, and 
shaken to and fro with ft duly winning or 
“killing ” effect, the prey immediately gather 
round; whilst, no sooner have & sufficiently 
numerous group assembled — all being mer- 
rily engaged in tugging away at the decoy — 
than they are remorselessly and by one fell 
swoop consigned by the Sea-Devil into its 
capacious stomach. Surely this is a cogent 
illustration of “ final intention.” 

Allied to the Common Angler are tix 
others:— X. The Cornish Angler {Lophita 
Gonuc&teu*)* 2. The Muricated Angler 
(j tophiiu mvricatiu). 3. The Beaked An- ■ 
glkk (Lophius rostratus), 4. The Harle- 
quin Angler {Lophius h£stnb> 5. The 
Striped An g le r l Lophius striatus ). 0. The 
Marbled Angler {Lophius marmoratus ). 





Cfjc Creature of f?a(urat gfetctni ; 


ANGUILLA. (See Eel.] 

AKHIKGA, or White-hkm-iet* DATvrT.n. 
(JVofttf anhxnya.') A very elegant species of 
the CWymfo'tic, or DUer family, common 
Ln some parts of Brazil. Its hotly is about i 
the size oF a tame (Inch's, lmt its length, 
from the tip of the beak to that of the tail, 
is nearly three feet. It Jias a long, slender I 
bill, veflowLh at the bare; a small head; j 
the neck long, round, nml slender, and co- 
vered with soft downy feathers of a rufous 
grey colour ; while tluwcou the breast, belly, ] 
and thighs are of n silvery whiteness. The ! 
plumage at the l>cgmning of the back is 
brown, each featherflmving nn oblong spot I 
of whithh yellow in the centre, to that it 
appears speckled: the rest of the back is 
black ; and the tail consists of shining black 1 
feathers tipped with grey. The legs are re- 
markably short, the thigh* feathered, and 
the claws very fihnrp and crooked. The | 
Anhinga builds its nest on trees, on which 
it roods at night and when not on the 
water, being very rarely seen on the ground. 
It feeds upon hsh, which it catches most 
dexterously, darting upon them with great 
rapidity. 

These bird* delight to sit in little com- 
munities, on the dry limbs of trees, hanging 
over still waters, with their wing* nml tails | 
expanded. When any one approaches, they 
will drop off the limb into the water as if 
dead, and for a minute or two arc not seen : . 
when on a sudden, at a great distance, their ! 
long slender heads and necks only appear, 
so that whilst swimming they greatly re- 
semble snakes, no other part of them being 1 
visible, except occasionally the tin of the 
tail. 

ANT. CSec Cr.OTonu<u0 

AhfXMAB FLO WEB. A name given to 
one species of Actinia, the animal bearing 
some resemblance to n flower with a radiated 
disc *, its tentucula being di?po*e<l in regular 
circles, and Ringed with a beautiful variety 
of bnght lively colours, as the marigold, 
anemone, *.c. [See Acti.vu.} 

ANIMALCULE, or ANIMALCULES. 
A tenn applied tu minute animals of various 
orders, many vf which can only be seen by 
the aid of a microscope. [See 1st usokia,] 

ANNELIDA. A class of articulate 
animals, comprising species which may be 
charactcnzed as yo^e^ing on elongated 
““‘ded into numerous segments, 
generally 

funushed with a senes of bristly api^mlages 

c “ ! ; Maj O' of Hie Annelids 
are red blooded, and have a complete nppa- 
rattxsrurcireuiation smj respiration. Same 

liVtil ° !!>Cr * ln ' alt " “ u ’ r ; al '' 1 "«>v». 
he V 1 .1 !" r - wor,, V m aint.hihio.Ls. In fume 

alhv ,, '- aECS .L arc on 

~V a - rooercles ; m others they are o„Iv 
represented by a few short niff hairs ; while 
tracer lhc <>iere is „o 

hSlv T 1 : , f OT apimnlasM to the 
ivy:. Afu ; bristle* arc Usually shorn 

5»^as=^rS 


firmly on to Tocks and other solid surfaces, 
but to aid their movements through, the 
water. When there are no loeomotire ap- 
pendages, the extremities of the body arc 
usually furnished with tuckers. 

ANN0LATA SEBENTARIA. A tribe 
of soft, elongated, and worm -shaped animal?, 
inhabiting a tube which they never quit. 
The body has cither transverse segments or 
wrinkles ; the head, eyes, and antenna? arc 
furnished with retractile knobs, in lateral 
rows. They arc usually attached to marine 
substances, and the greater part of them are 
carnivoroui, 

ANOA. (Anna d<yrasicon\is.') A rumi- 
nating animal of Sumatra, at presen; but 
imperfectly known to naturalists ; by some 
considered a small species of wild buffalo, 
and by others a kind of antelope. The 
living animal has not been brought to this 
country, but several skulls and horns are 
deposited in the British Museum, and in 
that of the Zoological Society. The horns 
, arc v. rinkled, but perfectly erect and straight, 
and the head is long and’narrow. 

AKODIUM. A conus of Coleopterous in- 
sects. some of which inhabit the interior of 
our houses, where they do much injury in 
their larva state by gnawing furniture, books, 

; Ac., which they 'picrec with little round 
holes : others feed upon wafers, preserved 
specimens of natural history, &c. The curi- 
ous round mode by one. of there has given it 
the name of Death- watch (which scoj. 

ANODONTA. A fresh-woter Molluscous 
animal, inhabiting a thin, inequivalve, in- 
equilateral shell • hinge straight, with either 
no teeth or mere rudiments ; shell transverse; 
ligament external. The valves are thin, 
laree. and pearly ; and from their shape 
and lightness they ore used in France fur 
skimming milk. The Anodonta Is found in 
ever;- quarter of the world, 

ANOTiIS. A genus of reptiles peculiar to 
America, and supplying the place that i» 
occupied by the chameleons in trie Old’S V orld, 

; Cm icr distinguishes them from tlic [guat\as y 
\ hr their having teeth in the palate of the 
mouth as well as in the maxillary bone?. 
The -'li wh 5 h a small, slender, active animal ; 
frequenting woods and rocky places ; and 


bag beneath its throat, which, when inflated, 
frequently changes its colour : in short, 
whenever these creatures are under the ex- 
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dtement of fear, auger, or love, the skin as- 
rumes an endless succession of varying hues, j 
They are of more slender proportions than 
the chameleon, and more agile in their move- 
ments'; they feed chiefly upon flies and other 
insects, and inhabit the neighbourhood of 
martihe* and other moist places where insects 
mostly abound. The head is long, straight, 
and flattened 5 the body and tail are long 
end slender, both being covered with small 
Tound scales, which give the skin the appear- 
ance of fine shagreen. The hind legs are 
rather longer than those before ; and each 
foot has five toes. Several species of this 
genus inhabit the West India Islands ; the 
largest of them not being more than a foot 
long. 

ANOMIA. A genus of marine Mollusca 
remarkable foT the ]>erforation of one of its 
valves by a large aperture ; through which a 
strong tendinous ligature passes, to be in- 
serted into a third plate, by which the ani- 
mal adheres to foreign bodies. They are 
usually found attached to oyster and other 
•hells. This family has long been known in 
a fossil state, and contains many species. 
They may be divided into two genera ; the 
inarticulate, and the multarticulatc : in the 
inarticulate Anomia, the hinge of the under 
valve forms a large cavity, the corners of 
which make two prominences or joints, and 
the upper valve is indented into it by corre- 
sponding depressions : in the mult articulate 
Anomia the hinge lies iu a long straight linei 
and i* let with many teeth. 

ANOMURA. A section of Decapod Crus- 
taceans, consisting of many genera ; the ha- 
bit# of some of which, os the Hermit or Sol- 
dier Crab (the type of the genus Pagunu'), 
are highly curioui and interesting. [See 
Hermit Ckab.] 

ANOPLOTHERITIM. A genus of extinct 
quadrupeds, found in a fossil state, and 
which seem to range between thePachyder- 
mata and the Ruminantia. They had six 
incisor, four canine, and four molar teeth, 
in each jaw, forming a continued line i and 
the feet had only two toes, sheathed by eepa- 
rnte hoofs ; but the toes had separate meta- 
carpal and metatarsal bones, as in the hog, 
instead of springing from a single canon 
bone, as they invariably are among the Ru- 


considerably in their general formation ; 
some presenting a light, slender, and grace- 
ful form, probably a fleet and active inhabi- 
tant of the dry land, having much of the 
contour of the gazelle ; while another was 
heavy, bulky, and short-limbed, with a flat- 
tened tail, as if aquatic in its habits. But it 
seems fully demonstrated that these animals 
were all herbivorous, differing but little in 
this respect from the Tapirs and Rhinoceroses 
at present existing. 

ANOPLTTRA. An order of parasitic in- 
sects — the Louse and its allies j. whose pre- 
sence on the human body is usually regarded 
as an indication of habitual filthiness. It is 
to be observed, however, that the inferior 
animals are subject to them, and that almost 
every quadruped and bird is infested with 
some one or other of these parasitic inseeja. 

ANSERES. The third order of the Un- 
nrean class Ares, thus characterized : A 
smooth beak, covered with skin, gibbous at 
the base, and broader at the point} feet 
f o r med for swimming, having palm a ted toes 
connected by a membrane ; the legs thick 
and short ; and the body bulky, plump, and 
downy : food fishes, frogs, aquatic plants, 
worms, &c. The Goose furnishes a ready 
example. 

ANT. (Formica.) A well-known genus 
of nymenoptcrous insecW, famed from all 
antiquity for their social and industrious 
habits, for their love of order and subordina- 
tion, and for being a pattern of unremitting 
industry and economy. They ore distin- 
guished from other Hymenopiera by their 
habit of residing under ground in numerau* 
societies, anti by the existence of neuters 
among them, by which class the labours of 
the community are chiefly performed. The 
males have always four wings ; the females 
are larger than the males, and only possess 
wings during the pairing season ; but the 
neuters have none at any period. 
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minantia. The skull partook of the form of 
that of the Horse and the Camel, not having 
a prolonged snout. It is observable, that 
among the remains which have been dis- 
covered there are several species, varying 


ast (roBitioA wuva). uau and rEUiia 

The common European Ants are, in gene- 
ral, either black or red , and they ore of dif- 
ferent sizes. Some are furnished with stings, 
and others are wholly destitute of them : 
such as have stings use them for their defence; 
and such as are unprovided with these wea- 
pons have a power of squirting an acid pun- 
gent fluid, which inflames and irritates the 
skin like nettles. The eyes are extremely 
black ; and under them are two small horns 
or feelers, composed of twelve joints, all co- 
vered with fine silky hair. The mouth is 
composed of two crooked jaws, which pro* 
ject, and in each of which appear incisures 
resembling teeth. The breast is covered with 
fine silky hair, from which project six legs. 
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having the extremities of each armed -with 
two small claws, wluch assist the insect in 
climbing. The body is of a brown chesnut 
colour, shining like glass, and covered with 
extremely fine hair. From this formation, 
it would "appear, the Ant seems bolder and 
more active than any other creature of the 
insect tribe of the same size ; and. indeed, 
it possesses sufficient intrepidity to attack an 
animal many times larger than itself. 

The nests of Ants are differently con- 
structed in the different species, but all are 
very curiously and regularly arranged. u If 
an Ant-hill, says Mr. Broderip, *• be ex- 
amined any time after Midsummer up to 
the close of Autumn, there may be seen 
mixed with the wingless workers a number 
of both males and females furnished with 
white glistening wings. These, however, are 
neither kings nor queens in the state, at 
least so far as freedom of action is concerned, 
for they are not allowed to move without a 
guard "of workers to prevent their leaving 
the boundaries ; and if one straggles away 
unawares, it is for the most part dragged 
back by the vigilant sentinels, three or lour 
of whom may. in such cares, be seen hauling 
along a single deserter by the wing3 and 
limbs. The workers, so far from ever facilitat- 
ing the exit, much less the departure of the 
winged ones, more particularly the females, 
guard them most assiduously in order to pre- 
vent it, and are only forced to acquiesce in 
it when the winged ones become too numerous 
to be either guarded or fed. There seems, in- 
deed, to be a uniform disposition in the winged 
ones to desert their native colony ; and as 
they never return after pairing, it would soon 
become depopulated in the absence of females. 
The actual pairing does not seem to take 
place within the ant-hill, and we have ob- 
served scouts posted all around ready to dis- 
cover and carry back to the colony as many 
fertile females as they could meet with. It 
is_ probable that, soon after pairing, the males 
die, as do the males of bees and other in- 
sects ; for, as the workers never bring any 
of them back, nor take any notice of them 
after leaving the ant-hill, they must perish, 
being entirely defenceless, and destitute both 
of a sting and of mandibles to provide for 
their subsistence. The subsequent proceed- 
ings of females are very different, and of 
curious interest. It was supposed by the 
ancients that all Ants, at a certain age, ac- 
quired wings ; but it was reserved for the 
younger Huber, in particular, by means of 
his artificial formicaries, to trace the de- 
velopment of the wings in the female from 
the first commencement, till he saw them 
stript off and laid aside like cast clothes.” 

*• Having directed my close attention to 
the eggs of ants,” says Haber, “I remarked 
that they were of different sizes, shades, and 
forms. The smallest were white, opaque, 
and cylindrical ; the largest transparent, 
and slightly arched at both ends; while 
those of a middle size were semi-transparent. 
On holding them up to the light, I observed 
a sort of white oblong cloud ; in some, a 
I transparent point might be remarked at the 
t superior extremity ; ir. others, a clear zone 

,1 above and underneath the little cloud. There 


were some whose whole body was so remark- 
ably clear os to allow of my very distinctly 
observing the rings. On fixing attention 
more clorely upon the latter, I observed the 
egg oi>en, end the g™ub appear in Its place. 
Having compared there eggs with those just 
laid, I constantly found the latter of a milky 
whiteness, completely opaque, and smaller 
by one half, so that I had no reason to doubt 
of the eggs of ants receiving a very consider- 
able increase in size ; that in elongating they 
become transparent, but do not at this time 
disclose the form of the grub, which is always 
arched.” When the egg3 ore at length 
hatched, the young grubs are fed cither by the 
neuters (called also nurse-ants and workers) 
when any of these are in the colony, and by 
the mother when she is alone, by a liquid 
disgorged from the stomach, as is done in a 
similar way by wasps, humble-bees, and 
certain birds. . _ 

44 When the lame have attained their full 
growth they spin a silken covering, called 
by entomologists a cocoon : in this the}* com- 
pletely enclose themselves, and remain per- 
fectly "quiescent without receiving any nutri- 
ment, awaiting the final change when they 
are to assume the form of Amts. This stage 
of its existence is the pupa, but Is commonly 
though very erroneously called the egg. 
Ants’ eggs, as they are vulgarly called, are a 
favourite food for partridges and pheasants, 
and are eagerly sought after by persons who 
rear there birds from the egg. The cocoon 
containing the pupa is of a~long cylindrical 
form, of a dirty white colour, and perfectly 
without motion. The pupa within the cocoon 
has now attained the form which it will 
finally possess ; its limbs are distinct, but 
want strength and consistence, and are co- 
vered by a skin which has yet to be cast. In 
colour it changes from white to a pale yellow, 
then to red, and finally becomes almost 
black ; its wings, if a male or female, are dis- 
tinctly visible, but do not assume the shape, 
size, or character, they are hereafter duitiued 
to bear.” — Xeirman's Hist, qf Insects. 

In England, ant-hills appear formed and 
arranged with very little regard to order 
or regularity ; but in the more southern 
parts of Europe they are constructed with 
amazing ingenuity. They are generally 
formed in the vicinity of some large tree on 
the bank of a river ; the former for the pur- 
pose of securing food, and the latter for sup- 
plying, them with that abundant moisture 
which is requisite for the use of these insects. 
The ant-hill is of a conical shape, and is 
composed of leaves, bits of wood, sand, earth, 
stubble, gum, and grains of com ; nil united 
into a compact body, perforated with gal- 
leries down to the bottom, and having a 
variety of tunnels or passages throughout 
the interior, the number of these avenues 
depending entirely on the population and 
extent of the nest. At its commencement 
the nest is simply an excavation made in the 
earth ; a number of the labourers wander 
about in quest of materials suitable for the 
superstructure ; others carry out particles of 
earth from the interior, and there particles, 
interspersed with the fragments of wood and 
leaves brought in continually from every 
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quarter, §ive a kind of stability to the edifice : 
it daily increases in size, the Ants taking 
care to leave the spaces required for the 
galleries -which lead to the exterior ; while 
the dome contains a number of spacious 
chambers or recesses, which communicate 
with each other by means of galleries con- 
structed in a similar manner. Thus we eee 
that although the exterior of the hillock 
always presents the appearance of a dome, 
and appears but a careless heap, it is in re- 
ality a most ingenious device for keeping out 
water, for evading the effects of the wind, 
and the attacks of enemies 5 and yet more 
especially for receiving and husbanding the 
heat of the sun. There are external aper- 
tures, to permit free cgres3 to the multitude 
of labourers of which the commonwealth is 
composed ; and from the commencement of 
the warm season they are constantly em- 
ployed, till the unpropitious winter again 
suspends their exertions, and terminates 
their annual industry. 

The working Ants are not only employed 
in sustaining the idlers at home, but in pro- 
viding sufficient food for themselves. They 
subsist on various provisions, both animal 
and vegetable ; killing and devouring all 
weaker insects, as well as in seeking ripe 
fruits and whatever appears to contain sac- 
charine matter. When they are unable to 
eat the whole of the substance they have 
found, they devour what they can 5 and, 
tearing the rest in pieces, load themselves 
with the spoil. When they meet with an 
insect which they are singly incapable of 


insect which they are singly incapable of 
mastering, several of them join in the at- 
tack ; its destruction generally follows, each 
Ant assisting in carrying away a portion of 
the booty. When a single Ant chances to 
make a fortunate discovery, it immediately 
communicates the information to others, 
and the whole republic soon appear in mo- 
tion. But while they are thus busied in 
feeding abroad, and carrying in provisions 
for the use of those which continue inactive 
at home, they are by no means unmindful 
of posterity. The female Ants soon begin 
to lay their eggs, which are immediately 
carried to the safest situation, at the bottom 
of the hill, where they are assiduously de- 
fended by the labourers, who always display 
the fondest attachment to the rising progeny, 
either attending to the safety of the lame, 
or in feeding the newly born insects. Who, 
indeed, has not seen them, when the gardener 
or some formidable enemy has demolished 
their whole habitation, affectionately soli- 
citous of their offspring, and running wildly 
about, ench loaded with a young one, not 
unfrequently as large as itself. 

For some time the new bom Ants remain 
under the careful superintendence of the la- 
bourers: they are attended in all their 
wanderings about the nest, and are made 
acquainted with nil its galleries and cham- 
bers : the wings of the males and females, 
previously folded together, are extended, 
and this is always accomplished, with such 
skill and tenderness, that these delicate 
members are never injured by the operation: 
in fine, these founders of future colonies are 
in all respects served with unremitting at- 


tention until their final departure from the 
nest. 

In the autumn, says Mr. Newman, we fre- 
quently observe one of their hillocks closely 
covered with a living mass of winged Ants, 
which continue to promenade, as it were, 
over its entire surface : they mount on every 

f ilant in the vicinity of their nest, and the 
abourers (for now the entire population of 
the nest nos turned out) accompany them 
as closely as posable, following them to the 
extreme tip of every blade of gross; and when 
at length those possessed of wings spread 
them in preparation for flight, the labourers 
will often hold them back, as if loath to 
| trust them alone. . . , When the air is warm 
and still they rise in thousands, and sailing, 
or rather floating on the atmosphere, leave 
for ever the scene of their former existence. 
Each female, immediately on alighting from 
her aerial voyage, examines tke'&ituation in 
which chance has placed her, and if she find 
it adapted to her purpose, she turns her head 
hock over her shoulders, and with her sharp 
mandibles tears off the wings which bore her 
from the place of her nativity. Strange as 
this propensity may seem, it is dictated by 
an unerring instinct, for the object for which 
wings were given her is now accomplished, 
and henceforth they would prove an in- 
cumbrance, and retard rather than assist, 
the performance of her duties. Sometimes 
a few workers, wandering at this period of 
excitement far from their home, may happen 
to meet with her, and if so, they nnite their 
labours with hers in excavating a small and 
humble dwelling in the earth, which serves 
as the nucleus of a fbture colony : in all 
operations the female, now a queen, takes a 
most energetic port, and continues to labour 
until she has laid eggs, when the conduct of 
the workers undergoes a great change, for 
they now treat her with the moat marked 
respect, and consider her worthy the honours 
of a sovereign. , 

Th8 ingenious author we before qyofea 
gives a very curious account of what he 
terms the Slave Ants t which in substance is 
as follows : The most remarkable fact con- 
nected with the history of Ants, is the pro- 
pensity possessed by certain species to kid- 
nap the workers of other species, and compel 
them to labour for the benefit of the com- 
munity, thus using them completely as 
slaves ; and, as for as we yet know, the kid- 
nappers are red or pale-coloured Ants, and 
the slaves, like the ill-treated natives of 
Africa, are of a jet black. The time for 
capturing slaves extends over a period of 
about ten weeks, and never commences until 
the male and female A. its are about emer- 
ging from the pupa state, and thus the ruth- 
less marauders never interfere with the con- 
tinuation of the species. This appears to be 
a special adaptation of their peculiar in- 
stinct i for if the attacks were made on. the 
nests of the Negro Ants, before those by 
whom the race is propagated are ready to 
issue forth, it must speedily become extinct. 
When the Red Ants are about to sally forth 
on a marauding expedition, they Bend scouts 
to ascertain the exact position in which a 
colony of negroes may be found ; these 
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scouts having discovered the object of their 
search, return to the nest and report their 
success. Shortly afterwards the army of 
Red Ants marches forth, headed, by a van- 
guard, consisting of only about eight ot ten 
Ants, which is perpetually being changed,— 
the individuals which constitute it, when 
they have advauced a little before the main 
body, halting, falling into the rear, and 
being replaced by others. When they have 
arrived near the Negro colony, they dis- 
perse, wandering through the herbage, and 
hunting about, as if aware that the object of 
their search was near, though ignorant of its 
exact position. At last they discover the 
settlement, and the foremost of the invaders 
rushing impetuously to the attack, are met, 
grappled with, and frequently killed by the 
negroes on guard : the alarm is quickly 
communicated to the interior of the nest ; 
the negroes sally forth by thousands, and 
the Red Ants rushing to the rescue, a des- 
perate conflict ensues, which, however, al- 
ways terminates in the defeat of the negroes, 
who retire to the innermost recesses of the 
habitation. Now follows the scene of pil- 
lage : the Red Ants with their powerful 
mandibles tear open the sides of the negro 
ant-hill, and ruali into the heart of the 
citadel. In a few minutes each of the in- 
vaders emerges carrying in its mouth the 
pupa of a worker negro, which it has ob- 
tained in spite of the vigilance and valour 
of its natural guardians. The Red Ants re- 
turn in perfect order to their nest, bearing 
with them their living burdens. On reach- 
ing the nest the pupas appear to be treated 
precisely as their own, and the workers when 
they emerge perform the various duties of | 
the community with the greatest energy and 
apparent good-will. [For nn account of the 
Tl7i ite Ants, which belong to a totally dif- 1 
ferent order of insects, see Termites. See 
also Driver Ants.] 

The following short passage from Mr. 
Darwin's Observations on the Natural His- 
tory of Rio de Janeiro will give the reader a 
good idea of the magnitude of the Ants' nests 
l there : “ Travelling onwards, we passed 
i through tracts of pasturage, much injured 
I by the enormous conical Ants’ nests, wliich 
l were nearly twelve feet high- They gave to 
j the plain exactly the appearance of the mud 
* volcanoes at Jorullo, os figured by Hum- 
boldt." And in Gardner’s Travels' in Bra- 
zil we read the following remarks on the 
immense multitudes of Ants which arc found 
there. " When near Kiode Janeiro,” he says, 
41 we passed many habitations belonging* to 
poor people of colour, mostly fishermen. 
Before reaching the foot of the mountain 
over which the road leads to Tijuca, we 
passed a migrating body of small Black 
, Ants. The immense number of individuals 
composing it may be imagined from the 
j fact, that the column was more than six feet 
extended in length- to upwards 
of thirty yards. The ground was completely 
covered with the little creatures, so cioselv 
were they packed - together." The specie® 
also are more numerous than naturalists are 
aware of: he says that near Pernambuco 
he noticed more than 2J different species. 


ANT-EATEK. (J/j/rmecop/mpa.) A 
cenus of onimnls, of the Cuiverian order 
Edentata. Their distinguishing character- 
istics art, that the body is covered with hair, 


the mouth is small, and the tongue lotig and 
cylindrical, calculated to supply the want 
of teeth, from being covered with a glutinous 
saliva, by means of which they entrap and 
devour the Insects upon which they live and 
from which* they derive their name. The 
head is very' long, but the tongue is much 
longer, and capable of being extended to a 
surprising distance beyond the snout ; the 
eyes are particularly small, the ears short 
and round, the legs thick and strong, but 
most unfavourably formed for locomotion, 
and consequently their pace is remarkably 
slow. There are three distinct and well- 
defined species in South America $ and 
these, with one or two others, we shall briefly 
describe. 

The GREAT ANT-EATER, or ANT- 
BEAR (Jfi/rm f'cop/t agajubnln), is by far the 
largest of the Ant-eaters. and is covered with 
long, coarse, shaggy hair, except the head, 
where it is sdioi t and close ; it has a very long 
and slender head, and a bushy black tail of 
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enormous size and length, the whole animal 
often measuring eight feet from the tip of 
the snout to the extremity of the tail. Being 
plantigrade, it stands lower on the hind legs 
than l>eforo, which is the case with bears 
and other quadrupeds similarly formed. It 
has four toes on the fore-feet, the second and 
third being provided with long, sharp- 
pointed, and trenchant claws ; so that no- 
thing upon which it has an opportunity of 
fastening can escape. The hiud feet hav« 
five toes, furnished with short weak claws, 
resembling^ those of ordinary quadrupeds. 
The prevailing colour of tills animal is * 
deep grey, with a very. broad baud of black 
running from the neck downwards on each 
side of the body ; its habits are slothful and 
solitary.; and it sieyps- during the greater- 
part of (he day. It lives exclusively on ants, 
to procure which it opens their hills with its 
powerful crooked claws, and draws its long 
flexible tongue, which is covered with gluti- 
nous saliva, lightly over the swarms of 
insects who flock from all quarters to defend 
their dwellings. It is a native of Bran! 
and Guiana. It seems almost incredible 
that so robust and powerful an animal can 
procure . sufficient sustenance from Ants 
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clone j but this circumstance has nothing 
etronge for those who are acquainted with 
the tropical parts of America, and who have 
seen the enormous multitudes of these in- 
sects, which swarm In all parts of the country 
to that degree, that their hills often almost 
touch one another for miles together. The 
favourite resort of the Great Ant-eaters are 
the low swampy; ra vnnnahs, along the banks 
of rivers and stagnant ponds. 

The TAMANDUA (ifyrmeeophaga la - 
rfandua), n smaller kind of Ant-eater, is 
about the size of a full-grown cat ,* the head 
not being so disproportionately long as the 
specks above described, though it is of the 
same general cylindrical form, and equally 
truncated at the end. The conformation of 
the extremities, and the number of the toes 
is in every respect the same as in the Great 
Ant-eater ; but the tall is prehensile, which 
makes it essentially an arboreal quadruj»ed ; 
while, instead of having long shaggy hair, it 
is short, shining, and somewhat silky, like 
the finest wool. There ore several varieties 
of this species, differing chiefly in colour ; ! 
they reside exclusively on trees, living 
on termites, honey, and (according to Azora, 
in his Natural History’ of the Quadrupeds 
of Paraguay), bees, which In those coun- 
tries form their hives amoDg the loftiest 
branches of the forest, and, having no sting, 
sue readily despoiled of their honied treasurer 

The TITTLE ANT-EATER {Myrmeco- 
phapa dtda&ylayU an animal of considerable 
elegance, and not larger than a squirrel : 
the head Is small, the snout sharpened and 
slightly bent downwards ; the fore-feet have 
only two claws on each, the exterior one 
much larger and stronger than the interior ; 
the ears are very small, and hid in tire fur ; 
the eyes are also small. The whole animal 
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!s covered with a beautiful soft and curled 
fur of a pale yellow-brown colour ; the tail 
is think at the base, tapering to the tip ; and 
being prehensile, it greatly assists the Little 
Ant-eater’s operations in its search for in- 
jects among the trees, on which it resides. 

The STRIPED ANT-EATER. (3/prme- 
cophaga sfnafo.) This is a native of Guiana : 


it is about twenty inches long from the tip of 
its snout to the end of its tail ; the nose is 
taper, the upper mandible extending very far 
beyond the lower ; the body and ta J l arc of a 
tawny colour, with the under pans white ; 
the body marked with broad, distant, black- 
ish, transverse stripes, and the tail anmilnted 
with similar ones. [For Spine Ant-eater, 
6ee Echidna.) * 

ANTELOPE. (Antilopr.') A genus of 
hollow-horned Ruminants, of which there 
are many species, each differing from the 
other in some important points but agreeing 
in the grand leading characteristics. Thus, 



speaking generally, it mnv be said, that An- 
telopes are of graceful and symmetrical pro- 
portions ; of a restless and timid disposition, 
extremely watchful, of great vivacity, re- 
markably swift and agile, and most of their 
boundinga inconceivably light and elastic.- 
Their horns, whatever ‘shape they assume, 
are round and annulated ; in some species 
straight, in others curved and spiral \ In 
bome the females have no horns, in others 
they are common to both sexes. They all 
possess a most delicate sense of smell ; their 
eyes are proverbially bright and beaming, i 
and so fleet arc they, that the huntsman is 
often obliged to call in the aid of the falcon, 
trained for the purpose, to seize on the ani- 
mal and arrest its progress, in order to give 
the greyhoundsao opportunity of overtaking 
it. Their hair is generally short and smooth, j. 
and of an equal length over every part of the 
body : some species, however, have manes 
on the neck and shoulders ; and a few are 
furnished with long hair on the. chin and 1 
throat. The ears are long and pointed ; the i 
tails short, and tufted at the extremity. 
For the most part Antelopes are gregarious, 
some species forming herds of two or three 
thousand, while others keep in pairs, or in » 
companies of five or six. They often browse 
like the goat, and feed on tl e 'coder, shoots 
of trees ; and the flesh of tlio • which are 
taken in the chase is usually of excellent 
flavour. 

The AntUopidaz seem to be a connecting 
link between the Goat and the Deer. lake 
the goat, they never shed their horns but, 
on the other hand, their size and the delicacy 
of their conformation, the nature and colour 
of the hair, their fleetness, &c., are striking 
points of resemblance to the deer tribe. The 
hind legs, like those of the hare, being 
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longer than the fore ones, not only give 
additional swiftness, but greater security , m 
ascending and descending precipices, a prac- 
tice in -which the Antelope greatly delights. 

The majority of the species are browu on the - ‘ 

back, and white under the belly, with a black 
stripe separating those colours. The tail ia 

of various lengths, but always covered 'with 4 ) 

pretty long hair; and the ears, which are ' JB 

j beautiful and well placed, terrmnatc a a ^ 

point. The hoof ia cloven, like that of the 

sheep ; and the horns are perennial. The -ha 

length, size, and turn of the horns, the differ- * ^ '*7 

ent spots in the skin, or diversities of size, - IS 

constitute the chief distinctions which mark |R 

the several species. They mostly inhabit r _5& S) 

the torrid regions, or such parts of the tern- 

perate zone os are nearly contiguous, fre- 

<*uenting the clif& and ledges ot rocks, or 

traversing vast untrodden wildernesses. oounoii antelope. — ('antilope cehvi* 
Africa appears to be their grenf nursery, but oapka.) 

many kinds are natives of Asia ; very few ANTHICTDiE. A tribe of Coleopterous 
are met with in JW! ®} ** “JZZlhnr insects, possessing simple or but slightly ser- 
able that, notwithstanding the warmth of ’ * rated and fiii- 

Bouth America is well suited to their nature, f orm anteunte ; 

only a single spedea of Antelope is to be ^ UJ ^ t hc max iUary 

found in any part of the New World. \ W / ^ a lpi arc termi- 

Having mode these general remarks, it is A nated bya hatch- 




COMMON ANTELOPE. — f ANTXLOPE OEEVI- 
CAPRA.) 

ANTHICIDri-h A tribe of Coleopterous 


form onteunce \ 
the maxillary- 
palpi arc termi- 

neccssarv, for the sake of perspicuity, to con- *r (4 ef-slfaped Joint 1 

rider Antelopes as divided into sub-genera, / d^t&\ 3 ^dthencnuUi- 

or families. It has been customary to class 1 f \ SeiriStOfS# 

them as follows : - 1. True Antelopes , 2. I MM } ™1? ^ MloliiL 

)wi 5S.&&3 

more minute \ thc species tu many instances 1 J" tlfi 0 uromid 

closely bordering on each otlier, while there ... 

are others in which scarcely any correspond- ,ISL!52\ 1 S?!« ( S U1 wnjf? 
ing features can be distinctly traced. Thus, 0mp0 e * 

as an eminent naturalist has remarked, “ the Beuera A otants, Anthicus, Ac. 
genus Antelope has become a kind of zoolo- ANTHOBIX. A section of Coleopterous 
gical refuge for the destitute, and forms an insects, composed of species inhabiting the 
incongruous assemblage of all the hollow- southern parts of Europe and the warm parts 
horned ruminants together. So diversified of both hemispheres. They are distinguished 
are its forms, and bo incongruous Its mate- by the two divisions of the lower lip being 
rials, that it presents not a single character produced considerably beyond the mentum, 
which will either npplv to all its species, or and the elytra gapiDg at the tips, which are 
suffice to differentiate it from conterminous rounded ; the antenna have nine or ten 
geuera.** joiuts, the last three composing the club ; 

the terminal lobe of the maxilla; is membra- 
The COMMON ANTELOPE, or SASIN, nou9, silky, and pencil-like, hut leathery in 
(AntUope Ccrvicapva .) This elegant 6peci- others ; the upper Up and mandibles are 
men' of the Antelope tribe is a native of more or less solid, as they are more or less 
many parts of Africa, and also of India. It exposed. These insects live upon flowers or ' 
is somewhat smaller than a fallow deer, and leaves. 

is remarkable for the peculiar beauty of its * w'lmnnTT . * . . . , 1 

long spiral horns, which are distinctly ANTHOCH-33R A. A genus of birds 
marked by numerous prominent rings t its belonging to the family Meltphagidce^ or 
I colour Is a reddish tawny brown above, and * ion cy'~eaters, several species of which are 
white below ; the legs are long and. delicate. ;?V n ? \ n Ne *’ Holland. As an example of 
the body round, but light and well formed ; ** 1J8 interesting genus we give 
the eyes large and expressive, and their The ANTHOCIUERA MELLIVORA. 
orbits white. They are extremely wary, and or BUSH WATTLE-BIRD; a bird con- 
when feeding or.Iyiug down are guarded by stantly found where there are Banksias, in 
sentinels, who give the alarm ou the slight- New South Wales, South Australia, and Van * 
est appear nee of danger ; and such is their Diemen’s Land. It is bold and spirited, 
neetness and activity, that they often vault fearlessly attacking and driving away «U 
oyer nets ten feet high, and when, pursued, other birds from the part of the tree on which 
S lrL°, V c r 113 y»wk at a single it is feeding. In spring and summer the 
r ™ ' tSeeSwusoBoic, P iiongutck, G xtr, male perches on some elevated branch, and 

iSoouo, Stee.ybok, Nylghau, screams forth lus harsh and peculiar notes, ! 

; •* hke u. person vomiting,— whence its local 
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siderably resemble those of several of the 
Itoinhycidce. The pnpsc are of the ordinary 
conical form, without any angular promi- 
nences. The colouring of some of the exotic 
species of thisfamily is truly beautiful. [See 

IluttxcT Moxii.3 

AN THUS. [Sec Ptrir.j 
ANTIPATHES. Black Coral. 

ANT-XJOX. (Myrmelconfurmiculm.) A j 
Neuropterous insect which has long been 
celebrated for its wonderful ingenuity in 
preparing a kind of pitfall for the destruc- 
tion of such insects os happen unwarily to 
enter it. In Its complete or fly state it bears 
,no inconsiderable resemblance to a small 
, I®* 1 *® . \ dragon-fly, from which however it may rca- 

(iMTHOCHEfu. iikuivora ) dily be distinguished by its antenna?, which 

name Goo-jncar-i-uch, in which the natives arc hard, and iucurvated at the ends. It 
have tried to imitate it. While thus em* 1 
ployed, it frequently jerks its tail, throws 
back its head, and distends its tliroat, as if 
great exertion were required. It breeds in ! 

September and three following months : the 
nest is round, open, and rather small ; it is 
generally placed in the fork of a small 
branch ; and is formed of fine twigs, lined with 
fibrous roots. Eggs two, and sometimes three. 

Banksias arc in blossom the greater part 
of the year ; each flower as it expands is 
diligently examined by the Wattle-bird, 
which inserts its long feathery tongue into 
every part, extracting pollen and insects. 

It is to be observed that Banksias ore not a 
sign of good land, bo that the garrulous note 
of this species may be taken by the settler 
as an indication of the sterile and unprofit- 
able nature of the soil. {Gould's Minis of 
Australia.) 

ANTHOMYZTDiE. A general division 
of the MuficiiUe, composed of species having 
the appearance of Common Elies ; the wings 
not vibratile ; the antenusc inserted near the 
forehead, always shorter than the head, ter- 
rriinatfcd by a long or linear joint, with the 
seta mostly plumose ; the legs are of mode- 
rate Bize, and the abdomen composed of four 
joints. 

ANTHOPIIILA. A name given by T,a- 
treille to the fourth family of the Aculcatcd 
Uymenoptera (the Bees). 

ANTUR0CERIDA2. A family of Lcpi- 
doptcrous insects, of the section Btteroccra ; 
comprising arathcrnumerousgroupof small 
or moderately sized species, distinguished by 
their brilliancy of colour and diurnal flight ; 
having the antennae never terminated by a 
pencil of hairs, and either simple in both 
sexes and fusiform, or thickened near the 
middle : the head is furnished v. ith n pair of 
ocelli behind the anienntE ; the labial palpi 
are rather email, and the maxillae greatly 
elongated : the wings are always deflexed in 
repose, exhibiting in many species a number 
of denuded spots; the nervures are very 
numerous ; the legs are long, with the pos- 
terior tibite furnished with four spurs. The 
caterpillars are of a cylindrical form, gene- 
rally clothed with short hairs, and without 
any spine at the hind part of the body ; they 
feed on various leguminous plants, and con- 


4KT LION,— (MYRMEUEOH VORUIOALBO.) 

deposits its eggs in dry Mindy situations, and 
the young larva*, when hatched, begin se- 
parately to exercise their talent of preparing 
u very smalt conical cavity in the 6and, which 
they effect by turning themselves rapidly 
round. Under this cavity it lies concealed, I 
ready to rush forward at a moment, in order ! 
to seize any small insect that has been so I 
unfortunate, in approaching the edge, as to I 
fall in i and no sooner has it sucked out the 
juices of its victim tlifough its tubercular i 
forceps, than it throws it by a sudden exer- 1 
tion to^ some distance. As the larva in- 
creases in si/.e, it enlarges the hole, which at 
last becomes about two inches in diameter, 
its own length bein<r when full-grown about 
half an inch. It is of & flattened figure, 
broad towards the upper part, and gradually 
taperiug to an obtuse point : the legs are 
slender ; the head and thorax rather small j 
the tubular jaws long, curved, serrated in- 
ternally, and very sharp-pointed : it is of a 
brown colour, beset with, numerous tufts of 
dusky hair; the whole presenting a form 
bearing some resemblance to a flat-bodied 
spider. In preparing its pit, it begins by 
tracing an exterior circle of the intended 
diameter of the cavity, continuing its motion, 
in a spiral line, till it gets to the centre, thus 
making several volutes in the sand, resem- 
bling the impression of a large helix or gnail- 
shell ; and after having sufficiently deepened 
the cavity by a repetition of this motion, it 
smoothes the sides into a regular shape by 
throwing out the superfluous eond lying on 
the ridges, which it effects with surprising 
address and dexterity. 

- The ingenuity and perseverance of this in- 
sect, or rather live admirable instinct it dis- 
plays, is so amusingly described by Messrs. 
Kirby and Spence in their 14 Introduction to 
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meeu with small stones : there it places upon ■ quick succession upon the escaping >«sect, 
its head, one by one, and jerks over the mar- j which, attacked by such a heavy shower 
cm of the pit. But sometimes, when near * from Mow, and treading upon so iinstnble a 
the bottom, a pebble presents itself of a si/c ! path, is almost inevitably carried Jo the hot- 
fo large that this process is hnpo«ible. Us . tom. The instant his victim is fairly within 
head not being sufficiently broad and strong \ reach, the Ant-lion seizes him between ms 
to bear so great a weight, and the he'wht jaws, which are admirable instruments, at the 
being too considerable to admit of projecting same time hooked for holding end grooved I 
so larce a body to the top. A more impa- { on the inner side, so as to form with tlie ad- 
tient labourer would despair ; but not so our i joining maxiUrc, which move up and down ■ 
insect. A new plan is adopted. Bv a ma- ' in the groove, a tube for sucking, nnu at rus ! 
‘ TKL’iivTC, not easily described, it lifts the stone { leisure extracting all the juices of the body, | 
j upon its hack, keeps it in a steady position » Tegales upon formic acid. The dry carcass 
! by an alternate motion of the segments which ; he subsequently jerks out of his den, that it 

I compose that part s and. carefully walking 1 may not encumber him in his future con- ! 
up the ascent with the burthen, deposits it j tests, or betray the 4 horrid, secrets of hla 
on the outside of the margin. When, as oc- j prison-house :* and if the sides of the pit 
easwnaUv happens, the stone vs round, the l have received any damage, he leaves hU 
labour becomes most difficult and painful, concealment for a while to repair it ; which 
A spectator watching the motions of the ant- having done, he resumes his station.” 

Hon feels an inexpressible interest in its he- Such is the mode of life pursued, by the 
half. He sees it with vast exertion elevate larva of the Ant-lion until nearly two years 
the stone, and begin its arduou? retrograde have elapsed, when, being arrived at Sts fbll 
ascent : at every moment the burthen totters growth, and ready to change Into a chrysalis, 
to one side or the other : the adroit porter it envelopes itself in a round ball of s*nd, 
lifU up the segments of its back to balance agglutinated and connected by very fine oik, 
it, nnd has already nearly reached the top which it draws from a tubular process at the 
of the pit, when a stumble or a jolt mocks extremity of its body. In this silken cocoon 
all its effotts, and the stone tumbles headlong it remains about three weeks; and then 
to the bottom. Mortified, but not despair- bursts forth a four- winged insect, resembling 
ing, the Ant-Lion returns to the charge ; the dragon-fly both in appearance and man- 
again replaces the stone on Us back \ again ners. The Ant-lion « not found in England, 

| ascends the side, and artfully avails himself, but occurs in France, Spain, Germany, fcc* 
for a road, of the channel formed by the [See Myusielco.v.} 


falling stone, ngainst the sides of which lie 
can support his load. This time possibly he 
succeeds ; or It may be, as is often the case. 


APATEON. [See ScrptXMXNT.} 
APATURA IRIS, or PURPLE EM- 


, the stone again rolls down. When thus un- PEROR. Of all our native Eepidojitero, 
fortunate, our little Sisyphus has been seen ,ere I }° Butterfly that is more just »y 
six times patiently to renew his attempts, a( hmred than the Purple Emperor. In itt 
and was at last, ts such heroic resolution f*^**w. t 

deserved, successful. It is only after a scries \ 

of trials have demonstrated the Impossibility TKpJitfJ&b. \ * 

of succeeding, that our engineer yields to \ — * 

fate, and, quitting Ms half-excavated pit, 
begins the formation of another. 

“ When all obstacles are overcome, and 
the pit b finished, it presents itself as a coni- 

cal hole Tather more than two inches deep, mT&XjXat/F 

gradually contractlng to a point at the hot- 

tom, and about three inches wide at the top. QAflHpT I 

The Ant-lion now takes its station at Die 

bottom of the pit, and, that its gruff appear- , 

- - - • PURVX.S SiJPEKOU.— (APA.IOF.A. 1RX3.,| 


ance may not scare the passengers which ~ " -- tRAa ^ 

approach its den, co\*ers itself with sand, all bold and soaring flight, m it displays its 
except the points of its expanded forceps, beautiful lined in the effulgence of the'meri- 
It is not long before an ant on its travels, dlan sun. or as it settles for repose when the 
fearing no harm, steps upon the margin of shades of evening approach, it 6tiU maintains 
the pit, either^ accidentally or for the pur- its acknowledged pre-eminence. The gene- 
pose of exploring the depth below. Alas t rsl colour of the wings above is a ricjwleep 
}?™W. de J riy gratified. The faith- brown, changing in the male according to 
£ om ! ,'“! der *? H 3 theli sht. to a lovely purple, or a splendid 

struggles but hasten its descent; and it a mazarine blue, and relieved bv a trlole series 
precipitated headlong into the jaw. of the of white spots. The posterior wings have » 
concealed devourer. Sometimes, however, white angular band, nlaced in vontinuitv 
'nWhh "» n n f b,e lo s, f, >tse,r v ! th thc * st SEr!e3 of spots on the anteriS 
h n™ h .^ te 4 sc ™?? blcs U P wings ; and on ocellus at the anal anglewith 
V* ™ it t ft ? per ' * narrow tawny iris and black pupil : the 

euve Uns (.for, being furnished with six eyes under surface of the anterior wings is a fer- 
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cradling. The species reside in great eo- lanirjcra, or ylTnerican ^ 
cieties upon almost every species of plant, which infests the stems of App Ie-trecs, some- 
of -which they suck the young shoots, leaves, times totally destroying than. „ 

and stems, by the assistance of their pro- “ The injuries occasioned by plant bee, - 
boscis, producing disease in the plant either as Dr. Harris very truly observes, are much 
by greatly weakening it, or by raising greater than would at first Bight be expectea 
vesicles, or other gall-like excrescences, in from the small size and extreme -weakness 
which whole generations of Aphides reside, of the insects ; but these make up by their 
The anal tubercles above mentioned secrete numbers what they want in siren gin in- 
a saccharine fluid of which ants are very divi dually, and thus become^ formidable 
fond ; and it is this fluid dropped upon the enemies to vegetation. By their punctures, 
adjacent leaves, or the extra vasated sap flow- and the quantity of sap which they draw 
ing from the wounds caused by the punctures from the leaves, the functions of these 1 m- 
of the insects, which is known under the portant organs are deranged or interrupted, 
name of the hemry-dew. In the spring they the food of the plant, which is there elabo- 
are viviparous, in the autumn and es rated to nourish the stem and mature the 
winter approaches they are oviparous ; and fruit, is withdrawn before it can reach its 
by a surprising aberration from the common proper destination, or is contaminated ana 
laws of nature, it appears that one hn- left in a state unfitted to supply the wants 
pregnalion of the female is sufficient for of vegetation. Plants are differently affected 
j many generations, without further assistance by these insects. Some wither and ceose to 
| from the male. All the Aphides which grow, their leaves and stems put on a sickly 
appear in the spring are exclusively females, appearance and soon die from exhaustion. 

I no males being found till the autumn ; and Others, though not killed, are greatly im- 
! the females are endowed with such astonish- peded in their growth, and their tender 
| ing fecundity, that nine generations^ each parts, which are attacked, become stunted, 

! generation averaging 100 individuals — have curled, or warped. The punctures oflhese 
been produced within three months ; “ so lice seem to poison some plants, and affect 
{that from a single Aphis, 20,000 million others in a most singular manner, producing 
J millions may be generated in that short warts or swellings, which are sometimes solid 
period ( ” In some years they ore so mime- and sometimes hollow, and contain in. their 

interior a 6worm of lice, the descendants of 
/ J / a single individual, whose punctures were 

V J I \ the original cause of the tumor. I have 

\. I \ seen reddish tumors of this kind, as big as a 

) j pigeon’s egg, growing upon leaves, to which 
\\ / I S' h tbe J weTC a *tached b 7 a slender neck, and 

\ V/ / /?0\ containing thousands of small lice in their 

interior. Naturalists call these tumors galls, 
vSisL because they seem to be formed in the some 
; \ ^ way as the oak-galls which are used in the 

making of ink. The lice which inhabit or 
J \ \ /i j' produce them generally differ from the others, 


) l / \ disappears when the insects become winged.” 

* Mr. Knapp, in bis * Journal of a Nature- 

planx-uoe (mu 1-EiT.KotsY.B 1 H**.* ^ 01118 ^estrrilwd this epcans, and its 

effects. 11 Our apple-trees here are greatly 
rous os to cause almost a total failure of the injured, and some annually destroyed, by 
hop plantations ; at other times the beans, the agency of what seems to*be a very feeble 
peas, and potatoes are injured by them to insect, we call it, from habit, or from some 
°^ rin hig extent os also are numerous unossigued cause, the * American, blight.’ 
shrubs, and plants, including the delicate fit seems, however, that it had been noticed 
exotics raised in stoves and green-houses, in England as early os the year 1787 ; and 
There are numerous species ; uniformly de- there is good reason to believe that in 
riving their specific name from the tree, America it is not indigenous, but was in- 
ehrub, or plant, on which they are common- traduced there with fruit-trees from Europe.] 
ly found. Of these the Aphis rapes, which In the spring of the year a slight hoariness 
a great noise as the Aphis rasfaf or is observed upon the brandies of certain 
and feeds on various plants, the Aphis roses species of our orchard fruit. As the season 
(or rose louse], the Aphis humuli (or hop- advances this hoariiftss increases, it becomes 
fly ), and the Aphis vitis (or vine-fretter), are cottony ; or, in other words, towards the end 
among the best known and most destructive; of summer the under rides of some of the 
♦v 4 • • ? argest and rnost remarkable of branches are invested with a thick, downy 
the British Aphides is the Aphis solids , substance, so long as at times to be sensibly 
which is found on the different kinds of agitated by the air. Upon examining this 
willows, and is nearly a quarter of an inch substance, we find that it conceals a multi- 
I , on S* i of the species have the body tude of small wingless creatures, which are 
w ^ a « h i te cotton r e€ , cre - busil y employed in preying upon the limb 
non, either m threads or flakes • among these of the tree beneath. This they are well 
■ may be particularly mentioned the Aphis enabled to do, by means of a beak tormina- 
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arrangement compiledhy *lr. Westwood* vre 
And the AriD.s are divided into five sub- 
families : — 

I l. 3 ?A 2 runmt>:E,conrislm 2 of nv'ccts nearly 

i allied to the Andremd* in the labium being 
shorter than the mentnm, and the structure 
of tha labial palpi, whirl* are composed of 
continuous linear joints, the two ba-sxl ones 
not being so much elongated as in the fol- 
lowing cub-families. The maxillary palpi 
are six-jpinted ; the upper lip is short ; and 
the female are destitute of a pollen brush 
on the under -surface of the abdomen. They 
are, however, furnished with a pollen plate 
on each side of the metathorax, and another 
on the posterior femora : the hind legs have 
also pollen brushes. Nothing is known of 
their nidifi cation ; but Latrei lie observes that 
the perfect insects of the genus Panurgns 
axe attached to semi-flosculous flowers. 

2. Dextdatx, or Mulectio.c. The insects 
composing the second sub-family (as well 
as those of all the following rub-families of 
bees) have the labial palpi formed of two 
very long, flattened, ecaly basal joints, and 
two minute apical ones. The abdomen is 
not provided with a ventral pollen bmsh, 
neither do these insect* posse#* any jmllen 
plates, their bodies being in effect naked, 
whence they are supposed to be parasites. 
Some of the* species resemble small wasi* in 
their colours, whilst in others some parts of 
their bodies arc clothed with email patches of 
very short hairs. From their evidently para- 
sitic habits they have been termed Cuckoo- 
bees. 

5. Loxoilatjres, or MraACHn-iD.E. The 
third sub-family of the Apicbe ; composed 
| of insects distinguished by the large oblong 
: form of the upper lip, and strong mandibles -. 

! the maxillary palpi are but slightly de- 
veloped ; while on the contrary, the labial 
are very long, with the two last joints ob- 
liquely inserted. Nearly dll the genera arc 
polliniferoiis, the pollen brush being very 
large, and corering the under side of the 
abdomen t they arc, however, destitute of 
pollen plates. M From their respective eco- 
nomy, they have been termed Mason and 
Upholsterer bees ; the former building their 
nests of fine moistened earth, whilst the Up- 
holsterers employ in the construction of their 
,, cells portious of leaves which they have cut 
j from various plants by means of their power- 
ful jaws, which are employed like a pair of 
| scissors.” Some of the species of the genus 

I Osmia construct their nests of minute grains 
| of sand, cemented together with a glutinous 

secretion, and winch are placed by the in- 
sects on tlie angle of a wall, the crevice# 
, between bricks, Arc. The genus MegachiU 

I I comprises the Leaf -cutting and some other 
bees. These form their nests in the trunks 
of decayed trees, and in old rotten palings. 
They are lined with pieces of leaves, of a 
circular form, which the insects have most 
dexterously clipped off, and afterwards ad- 
justed together so admirably, that, although 
not covered with any coating of gum, Ac., 
they are honey-tight. 

4. Scoruni cedes. This rub-family derives 
its name from the very thick coating of Inure 
upon the hind legs of the females, which 


constitute the pollen brushes. The wingi 
have commonly three perfect submarginal 
cells j the third joint of the antennas it often 
long and clavate, and the mouth is occa- 
sionally very considerably developed. Not- 
withstanding the shortness of the wings, and 
the robustness of the body, these Insects fly 
with great strength and rapidity, making a 
loud humming noise. They nidificate in the 
crevices of old walls or in the ground, pre- 
ferring hanks exposed to the sun. 

"IVe are indebted to Reaumur,” as this 
gentleman observes, M for the history of the 
Carpenter bee?, Xylocopa* a genus contain- 
ing the largest species of the family, all of 
which are exotic. Their wings arc often 
black, with a fine purple or violet gloss, and 
some of the pedesare richly coloured.^ The 
females of Xylocojxi violacca appear in the 
spring, and select posts, palings, espalier^, 
Ac. In gardens, in which they construct their 
burrows, from twelve to fifteen inches in 
length, and rather more than half an inch 
iu diameter ; the top and bottom erf the 
tunnel is curved, having a passage at each 
end. When completed, they deposit an egg 
at the bottom, with a proper 'supply of pollen 
paste ; the whole is then covered with a 
layer of agglutinated sawdust, formed dur- 
ing the construction of the burrow: the 
layer thus formed serves not only as the 
roof of one cell, but os the floor of another 
which is placed immediately above it. They 
thus proceed till about a dozen cells are 
formed. When the larvae are full grown, 
they assume the pupa state, head downward, 
so ns to allow the lowermost and oldest to 
moke its way out of the bottom of the burrow 
ns soon w it becomes winged, and which 
consequently takes place earlier than in 
those which occupy the upper cells." 

5. Sociales. Thefifthand last sub-family 
of the Apidse. “Here, dependent upon 
their social habits, we find each species com- 
posed of three kinds of individuals ; viz. 
males, females, and neuter*, or workers. In. 
addition to their gregarious habits, the cir- 
cumstances of the larva? being fed from time 
to time by the worker bees, and the cells 
being generally of an hexagonal form, they 
are also distinguished by their peculiar habit 
of secreting wax for the manufacture of the 
cells of their nests. In these insects, the 
outside of the posterior dilated ttbire is 
smooth, and hollowed in the neuters into a 
shining plnte, for the reception and carrying 
of pollen, which has been accumulated by 
means of the poUen brushes upon the basal 
joint of the tarsi of this pair of lege; The 
maxillary palpi are minute and exartlculate. 
These bees have the body covered with thick 
hairs." 

“ The Humble-bees, composing the genus 
Bom bus, arent once known by their large 
and very hairy bodies : ihev are the largest 
specie? of the Mellifera found in England ; 
and they are often of a black colour, with 
bands of yellow or ornnge. They form 
societies consisting of about fifty or sixty 
individuals, occasionally, however, amount- 
ing to two or three hundred. They construct 
their dwellings under ground, in meadows, 
postures, or hedge-rows, generally employ- 
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'water thev "Kill almost immediately I have never seen more than two or three 
leap upon it again as if to attack you, but together \ whilst the two smaller species 
without the smallest means either of offence congregate in vast numbers. I know not 
or defence. They were first discovered dur- to what can seve can assign tMs very jre- 
ing Capt.Cook’a voyage to these regions, and markable paucity of inoiTiduals in the larger 
the beautiful unpublished drawing of Tors- species.” 

ter the naturalist has _ supplied the only APTEB.A. An order of the XInnscan class 
flgureshnd accounts which hfve been given Tnsccta , . characterized, os the term implies, 
to the public, both by British and foreign by having no wings in either sex. It includes 
writers on natural Mr. G. Gray ^ or i erg Crustacea, Arachmda, 

has therefore named it -in the zoology of our . Mtrrin-ooda. 

voyage, Aplenodytcs Forsteri, of which we Xynapoao. 

were fortunate in bringing the first perfect APTERYX. A bird which in form tome- 
specimens to England. Some of these were what resemble* a Penguin, and stands about 
preserved entire in casks of strong pickle, two feet in height. The beak is very long, 
that the physiologist and comparative ana- slender, marked on each ride with a longi- 
tomist might have an opportunity of tho- tudinal groove, and ftirnished with a mem- 
roughly examining the structure of this brane at its base. Its wings are simple ru- 
wonderful creature. Its principal food con- diments ; a mere stump, terminated by a 
sists of various species of cancri and other hook. It has no abdominal air cells, nor 
crustaceous animals ; and in its stomach we are any of Us bones hollow. The feathers 
frequently found from two to ten pounds have no accessory plume, but fall loosely, 
weight of pebbles, consisting of granite, like those of the emu, and their shafts are 
quartz, and trappean rocks. Its capture prolonged considerably beyond the base, 
afforded great amusement to our people, for s' 

when alarmed and endeavouring to escape, / __ 

it makes its way over deep snow faster than **"— 

they could follow it ; by lying down on its \U^ — 

belly and impelling itself by its powerful 
feet, it slides along upon the surface of the 
snow at a great pace, steadying itself by ex- 
tending its fin-like wings, which alternately 
touch the ground on the side opposite to the 
propelling leg.’' 

In No. IV. of the Appendix to the work 
above quoted, (the Geology of the Southern 
Islands, by R. Me Connick, Esq.,} the writer 
observes :“AsI had no opportunity of land- 
ing for specimens, I was in the habit of ex- 
amining the stomachs of most of the birds 
which 1 shot and preserved for the Govern- 
ment Collection ; and found the Penguins 
ray best geological collectors, for their crops 
were frequently filled with pebbles t more 



ment Collection; and found the Penguins wnionsBa xitu.— ( aptzrtx ansiniire.) 

especially the large species, Aptenodytcs Theevp Snii! 1 
antarclicn. In one of these individuals I T{fc f f, ^ 

found upwards of a pound of small fragments ISjLS? 

of rocks ; comprising basalt, greenstone, < r? l 2? n0c !j£ nalj 

porphyry, granite, vesicular lava, quartz, * ** J®. - 

s corim, and pumice ; but none of them ever rr 1 ^ extre m ely ^powerful , 

brought me a vestige of aqueous Tocks, — all X TL 1 ^ 1 lts ,f eet ‘ 

were volcanic,— and such the appearance of fk* e *}y ^e southern 

the Antarctic lands, even at a distance, BP** P ten S. r of When 

would proclaim them to be. We saw three £^d, it takes refuge m the clefts of rocks, 

hollow trees, or in deep holes which it exca- 
vates in the ground ; and it runs with great 
swiftness, with its head elevated like the 
ostrich. The natives value it greatly for the 
eake of its skin, which, prepared with the 
feathers on, they make into dresses. The 
name given to this bird by the New Zea- 
landers is KiwL A second species of this 
curious genus has been lately received by 
Mr. Gould from the South Seas. 

APUS. A genus of Email Crustaceous 
animals which inhabit ditches, lakes, and 
standing waters, generally in innumerable 
quantities. They often swarm in myriads, 
and, indeed, have been known to be carried 
up by violent storms of wind, and scattered 
OT fj \ aa< ^5 hence they often appear 
suddenly in puddles of ram water where 
none have been previously, especially in 



ANiiHCnC PESOUIIT. 
(APTEjIODTTXa ANTARCTICA.} 

Rpedes of Penguins within the Antarctic 
circle. The larger kind, ‘ Aptenodytes 
antarctica,* attains a great size. I preserved 
one, weighing eeventy-five pounds. It is a 
Bcarce bird, generally met with singly ; and 
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water. Their food principally consists of tad- 
poles. "When, first hatched they have only one 
eye, four oar-like legs, with whorls of hairs, 
tne second pair being the largest : the body 
has then no tail, and the shell only covers 
the front half of the body : the other organs 
are gradually developed during succeeding 
monltings. These creatures arc the common 
food of the 'Wagtails. We give the species 
Ajms jyroductus os an example. 

AQUILA. [See Eagle.] 

ARACHNID A. A class of Articulated 
animals, including Spiders, Elites, and Scor- 
pions, all ranked by Llnnrcus under Insects] 
but though hnving a great analogy with 


number of limbs, their internal structure, 
and habits. All the Arochnida are desti- 
tute of antennm, and have the head united 
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the spring and early in summer. They the rump, which is scarlet, dork olive green * 
swim well on the back, and when they bur- breast marked with two brood bands of 
row in the sand they raise their tails in the block, the upper separated from the throat 

by un intervening space of yellow dashed 
with red ; a similar but broader space sepa- 
rates the two bands of black, the lower of 
which is bounded by scarlet, advancing as 
for as the thighs, which ore brownish olive ; 


space round the eyes ; tarsi and feet dark 
lead-colour. It is a native of Brazil. 

The CURL - CRESTED ARACARI 
(Pteroglofsus vXocomus ), is one of the most 
rare and beautiful of its. tribe. Its length 
from the tip of the bill to the end of its tail 
is eighteen inches : the crown of the head is 
covered with an elegant crest of curled fea- 
thers without barbs, which are of an intense 
glossy black, but as they approach the occi- 
put they become straight, narrow, and spa- 
talatc ; the feathers on the cheeks are of a 
yellowish white colour, tipped with black ; 
the back of the head and upper tail coverts 
are of a deep blood-red ? the breast is a deli- 
cate yellow, with slight crescent-shaped bars . 
of red ; the back, tail, and thighs arc olive 
green ; the quills brown, the tarsi lead-co- , 
loured : the beak of this species is lengthened, i 
both mandibles being edged with thickly-set i 
white seratures ; the upper has an orange- 
coloured culmen, bordered by a stnpe of dull I 
blue extending nearly to the tip, below 
which, the sides of the mandibles are flue 
orange-red] the under mandibles^ Is straw 
colour, becoming orange at the tip, and a 
narrow band of rich cheroot encircles both 
mandibles at the base. Haring life the colour- 
ing of the bills is generally very vivid; but 
after death the bright hues fade, so as often- 
times to become nearly obsolete. 

AHACHNOTHERES, or SBIDER- 
CATCHER8. Small birds, very similar to 
the Sun-birds in respect to their long, arcu- 
ated beak : they inhabit the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and live on spiders. 

ARANEA. [See 8P1DEB.] 

ARCA, or ARK SHELL. The A mute, a 
family of Bivalve Shells, found in the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, the Mediterra- 
nean, &c., are distinguished by their great 
number of teeth, resembling those of a fine 
saw, and forming either a straight or curved 
continuous line. They bury m the sand 
near the coasts, and are also sometimes found 
attached to rocks, coral, &c. The Area is 
nearly equivalve, inequilateral, heart- 
ahoped, valves ribbed, and in some species 
gaping at the lower part. A few have one 
valve larger than the other ; and many have 
a velvety or shelly epidermis, frequently 
ending in a deep fringe. . b 

ARCHEGOSAURUS. [See Apatzow us 
Suttixment/J " 

ARCHER-FISH. [See Toxotus.] 

ARCHES. A name given to Moths of the 
genera Pclia and Xylophasia. 

ARCTIA CAJA. » There are few more 
striking Insects among the mghtjlirina Um- 
doptcra than rirelte, or Tiger Moths. The 
one we have here selected is well known and 


them breathe by means of air-sacs, instead 
of by prolonged trachea) ; and in the greater 
part there is a complete circulatory system. 
Most of the Arochnida are carnivorous, and 


confine themselves to sucking tne juices of 
insects ; and in order to enable them to cap- 
ture and snbdue animals otherwise capable 
of effectual resistance, Nature has furnished 
them with, a poisonous apparatus. [See 

SriDEB.} 

ARACARI. (PteropTof&iu.) A genus of 
birds, which, like the Toucans breed in the 
. hollows of decayed trees, which they enlarge 
I ®ud render •commodious by means of the 
j beak ; and it It from this habit that the 
' Brazilians give them the name of Tacataca, 
in imitation of the sound made by clipping 
I the decayed wood. We may here mention 
' two species described and figured In Mr. 
Gould’s truly elegant monograph of the Tou-* 
cans. 

. ARACARI TOUCAN. (PteropToarus pTu- 
ricinctus.) This bird, aa depicted and de- 
scribed by Mr. Gould, is twenty inches in 
length, of which the bill is four inches and a 
half ; a broad band of block advances from 
the nostrils along the whole of the culmen, 
and forms a narrow belt down the rides of 
the upper mandible at its base ; the elevated 
basal margin of the bill Is yellow ; the sides 
of the upper mandible beautiful orange- 
yellow, fading into yellowish white towards 
the tip ; under mandible wholly black, with 
a yellow basal ridge ; head, neck, and chest 
I block ; the whole of the upper surface, except 
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abundant. It measures from two and a half | They feed upon the external parts of plants, 
to three inches in the expanse of the fore and enclose themselves m cocoons vhen 
win^s, which are of a rich brown colour, aliout to undergo theu- transformations. The 
with numerous irregular spots and streaks types of the family are distmgm>Jied hy their 
of cream white 1 the hind wings bright red, larva being very thickly clothed with long 
with blue-black spots ; the thorax brown, hairs, whence they have obtained the name 
with a red neck-band, and the abdomen red, of “ woolly bears.’ 1 Such arc especially the 
with blue-black bars. The insects belonging larva; of the various species of Tiger . Moths, 
to this genus uxe observed to vary consider- and others nearly allied to them, which are 

well known, and considered as being amongst 
the most beautiful of all the species of Moths; 
their fore wings are ornamented with white, 
brown, or black, and the hind wings red, 
with black or blue markings. Some of these 
caterpillars are extremely destructive, par- 
ticularly to fruit trees and hedges. Great 
alarm has been created at times when they 
were particularly abundant ; and, indeed, 
their poly phage us habits on such occasions 
may justly be dreaded. The larva; of some 
l species are furnished, in additiou to the long 

j rroxn uora. — imictix ooi,) slender hairs Hit over the body, with several 

; ably in their markings, and tile present ipe- short, thick, truncated tufts br lutir on the 
| cies is no exception to the general rule; bock tu well as at the sides ; the majority of 
J some having the brown and blue-black par- these produce species not materially differing 
I tiaus more or 2e» obliterated, whilst in in the sexes ; but some, forming the genus 
others they are sometimes almost entirely Orgtiia , have females with the smallest ru- 
l predominant. The Caterpillar is dark brown, diluent* of wings, and large swollen abdo- 
j and very hairy, the hairs on the back dusky, mens, and which are exceedingly sluggish 
j and those on the neck and sides reddish, the in their habits, whilst the mates are con- 
head block •. its food is nettles, duckweed, stautly on the wing, flitting about in the 
lettuce, strawberries, fcc. When full fed It hottest weather of autumn. The family Like- 
spins itself a web, wherein, at the latter end wise comprises several other genera differing 
of April, it changes to the Chrysalii state ; widely in the appearance of the sexes, or ano- 
| and the Moth appears about the end of June maloue as respects their transformations. 



or beginning of July. ABCTOCEPHAI.US TJKSINU8. The 

% TJnsnl; a species of Seal, from the north ot 

the Pacific Ocean. It is eight feet long, has 
no mane, and varies in colour from brown to 
■whitish. iSwSeau.] 

ARCTOMYS. [See Mabmot.] 

ARCUATA. A section of the genus Can- 
cer, oj' which the true Crabs are the type. 

ATtDEA. The Heron [which see]. 

ARDEEDiE. A very extensive family of 
birds, formed for wading, and generally 
seeking their food on the margins of rivers 
and lakes, and in marshes, where they obtain 
fi*h, rertiles, and even small mammalia. 

' ' They are characterized by having very long 

oimniun or arctia <aia lc S 3 ’ with a strong, straight, pointed, and 

ir/'wmr , T . . compressed bill; in most species finely 

ARCTIC FOX. (Vutpa fapojius,) A small toothed ; the upper mandible usuall v notched 
spiles of Fox, inhabiting the high northern towards the rip ; a furrow passing 'from the i 
latitudes, and justly celebrated for the nostrils, which are linear, to the apex, 
beauty Mia fineness of its fur. [See Fox.] They in general build and breed in societies, 
AP.CTIIDfE. A family of Renldopterous but always wander alone in search of food, 
insects, belonging to the general section atter the breeding season lead a solitary 
Hctkrocrra, comprising those species exist ence. .They have ample wings, and 
which have the wings deflexed in repose, I ^ an y °f them ire adorned with elegant 
the posterior pair not extending beyond the P lura£a crests. [See Heron, Stqrr, &c.] 

I and some ara naked, but variously tubereled’. t££ St ^^“lU^taoTafit 
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long ; the body is of a reddish colour ; and 
on being touched, exudes a quantity of yel- 
low fluid. The animal bores for itself a 
passage through the sand, and secures the 
sides of the passage from falling in by apply- 
ing to them a glutinous cement, which unites 
the particles of sand into a Jdnd of wall or 
coating. This covering does not adhere to 
the body, but forms a detached tube, within 
which the animal moves with perfect free- 
dom, and which it leaves behind it as it 
progressively advances ; to that the pa*sage 
is kept pervious throughout its whole length, 
by means of the lining, which may not in- 
aptly be compared to the brickwork, of the 
shaft of d mine or tunnel. 

ARENICOLT. The name given to n 
section of beetles which live in dung, and 
form deep burrows in the earth. The eiytrrt. 
entirely cover the abdomen ; the mandibles 
are homy, exposed, and curved 5 the terminal 
lobe of the maxilla* is generally straight ; 
and the antennre are ten or cleven-joiuted. 
Tliey fly about in the twilight after sunset, 
and counterfeit death when alarmed- 

ARGALI. A species of wild Sheep, found 
on the mountains of Siberia ami Kamts- 
chatka. It so closely resembles the Moufflon 
[which seel as to be regarded by many natu- 
ralists as the same species. 

ARGENTINE, (yirpenf/un tphirrnmn.) 
A genus of Malacoptery'rious fishc 1 belong- 
ing to the Salmon Mae; trie mouth of which 
is Binall and toothless ; the tongue is fur- 
nished with strong hooked teeth ; and the 
digestive organa resemble those of the Trout. 
Tbc well-known species .1 rgentina fphtjrtvna 
is caught In the Mediterranean, and is com- 
mon in the markets of Rome : it has also, 
though very rarely, been caught on the 
British coast. It is about two inchw and a 
half in length j the eyes ore large, and the 
brides silvery \ the lower jaw much sloped » 
the teeth small ; the body compressed, and 
of an equal depth almost to the anal fin ; 
and the tail forked. The back is of a dusky 
green \ the sides and covers of the gills ap- 
pear os if overlaid with silver 1 on each ride 
of the belly is a row of circular puncture*, 
and above them another which terminates 
near the vent. The air-bladder is thick, and 
leaded with nacre, the substanoe used in 
making artificial pearls. 

ARGONAUT, or PAPER-NAUTILUS. 
A curious molluscous animal, the shell of 
wlueh is peculiar^* white and delicate ? not 
chambered, as in the true Nautilus, but pos- 
sessing one spiral cavity, into which the 
animal can withdraw itself entirely. It has 
eight arms, two of which expand intowido 
membranous flaps : and as the animal floats 
on the surface of the sea, the expanded 
membranes ore spread over the side9 of the 
shell, where, meeting along its keel or edge, 
they are said to be held in close contact .hy a 
double row of suckers, and thus completely 
inclose it. Such l»cing the structure ^and 
action of the Argonaut*, it is not surprising 
that it has had the reputation, from very- 
early times, of using its arms bs oars, and 
spreading these expanded, membranes as 


eails, so ns to be wafted along by the wind. 
[See Nautilus.} 

The nature and habits of the Argonaut* 
having longpecn a subject of much contro- 
versy, a lady (Madame Jeannette Power) 
made a series of interesting experiments, in 
Iflod, the result of which she laid before the 
Academy at Catania. In order to arrive at 
her conclusions, she had cages constructed, 
and placed in a shallow part of the sea, near 
the citadel of Messina, and in these cages the 
inclosed several of the living animals, which 
she kept supplied with small molluscs, their 
natural food. The result of heroteervatioui 
went to prove that the animal is in the ha- 
bit of failing on the water, using its dilaied 
tentacula ** sails, the remainder as oars, 
and aiding its movements by means of a 
kiud of proboscis which it employ* as a helm. 
The sail, when spread out, prerents a silvery 
eurfitce, speckled with concentric circles of 
spots, with a block spot in the middle, sur- 
rounded with a beautiful gold colour. The 
animal is not attached to the shell, but, when 
under water, it adheres firmly to it by its 
sail-arms. The shell, which is remarkably 
brittle when exposed to the air, is quite pli- 
able in water, and thus escapes the destruc- 
tion to which so thin and tender a fabric 
would otherwise be liable. The anhnal at 
the approach of any object takes in its tent a- 
culft, wraps its sails over the shell, and de- 
scends, blackening the water at the same 
time, If hard proved, by a discharge of inky 
fluid, to cover its escape. 
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ARGULtJS. a cenm of Crustaceans ani- 
mals, belonging to the T .urn.ovODA. The best 
known species, A yrnihi^fujiamis, is found in 

this oonntry. This aquatic parasite attaches 
itself to the young of 1 rogs, Sticklebacks, Xc., 
and sucks their blood : it is 
the Perch, Pike, Carp, and Trout- The 
body is flattened t of a (rreen.sh-rcOoir 
colour ? less than a quarter of on mch Ion ig , 
and is divided into five somewhat. Jndist net 
segments along the back._ The animal 
itself about in the water in a simitar manner 
to the fii/rim. The eggs are oval ofa milky 
white colour, anil are attached by 6 ' u ’? 2 , !? 
stones or other hard substances ; and before 
the Argulus arrives at the adult state 1 
undergoes several transformations. 

AKGUS-PHE ASANT. (Argus 
This beautiful but rare bird 18 a native or 
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many parts of the Indian Islands. The 
male measures five feet six or eight Inches 
from the beak to the tip of the tail ; and the 
whole of the plumage is remarkable for 
variety and elegance. The ■wings consist of 
very large feathers, nearly three feet long, 
■ the outer ■webs being adorned with a row of 
large eyes (oceUfk arranged parallel to the 
shah : the toil ia composed of twelve feathers, 


delight in settling on the bramble-blossoms. 
In the male the wings aboVe are fulvous, in 
the female vircscent, with numerous longi- 
tudinal and transverse black lines and bars, 
and three rows of marginal black spots ; an- 
terior wings beneath, paler and less spotted 5 
the posterior wings are greenish beneath, 
with four irregular narrow pale silvery- 
waved bands ; between the two last ia a 
series of ocelli, with a green iris and pale 
pupil, and on the margin is a row of green 
crescents : the cilia of all the wings above 
ore fulvous and black, paler and ferruginous 
beneath : the body fulvous above, grayish 
beneath : the antennae are brownish, with 
the club black- 

ARGYNNIS LATH ONI A, or QUEEN 
OF SPAIN FRITILLABY. This exceed- 
ingly beautiful species, though rare in tins 
country, appears to be very common on 
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the two middle ones being about four feet in * 
length, the next scarcely two, and gradually 
shortening to the outer ones. The whole 
plumage Is, indeed, so varied, that to attempt \ 
to describe it fully in our limits would be ' 
vain. Its voice is rather plaintive, and not 
harsh as in the peacock. It is considered a 
very shy bird, but one was kept alive a con- 
siderable time in the aviary of the Zoological 
Garden^ where the pleasing variety of its 
plumage and the beautifully coloured skin 
of its head were much admired. 

ARGUS. [See Pectei?.} 

ARGYNNIS. A genus of diurnal Lepi- 
doptera. We here describe two beautiful 
British species of Butterflies belonging to this 
division. 

ARGYNNIS PAPIIIA, or SILVER 
STREAK BUTTERFLY. There are few of 
the Lepidoptcramore abundant in the woods 
and meadows of the South of England 
than the Silver Streak, which is known to 





Queen or a pa in BCTTaH»nT 
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theOontinent. The upper surface In general 
markings resembles that of the allied species, 
but it may be .at once known by the beau- 
tiful and well-defined silver marks on the 
under surface of the lower wings. British 
specimens of it arc much prized by the col- 
lector. Our cuts will give a veiy good idea 
of tills insect, ns we have figured both the 
upper and undersides. 

ARICIA. A genus of Dorsibranehlate 
Annelid®. They have neither teeth nor 
tentacles. The body, which is lengthened, 
bears two ranges of lamelliform cirrhi along 
the back ; and the anterior feet arc furnished 
with dentelnted crests, that do not occur on 
the other feet. 

ARMADILLO. (Dasjrpus.) A genus of 
mammiferous quadrupeds, belonging to the 
order Julcntata y readily distinguished from 
all others by the singular covering with which 
Nature has protected them. Tliis is a com- 
plete suit of armour; consisting of a triangu- 
lar or oval plate on the top of the head, ft 
large buckler over the shoulders, and a si mi- 
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lar buckler over the harm ch.es, 'while between 
these eolid portions there Intervenes ft series 
of transverse bands or shelly rones. In finch 
ei manner os to accommodate this coat of mail 
to the various postures of the body ; the tail 
also is covered by a series of calcareous rings ; 
and the animal altogether exhibits a striking 
deviation from the usual structure and out- 
ward appearance of quadrupeds, Like the 
hedgehog, It can roll itself up into a ball, 
thereby offering a uniform, solid surface, 
impervious to the attacks of birds of prey or 
8niall quadrupeds. The interior surface of 
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the body, not covered by the shell, is clothed 
with coarse, scattered hairs, of which some 
are also seen to issue forth between the joints 
of the armour. The Armadillos have a ra- 
{her pointed snout, long ears, short and thick 
‘ “mbs, and stout claws ; all of which are 
■ adapted to their habits of burrowing, which 
I they perform with such astonishing rapidity 
j that it Is almost impossible to get at them 
t by digging. The hunters ore then obliged 
to set ike them out of their dens ; unci os 
6Con as they reach the surface they roll 
themselves up, and are easily captured. Al- 
though they abound in incredible numbers, 
were it not for their peculiar fecundity they 
would be speedily exterminated, os they are 
sought with great avidity on account of their 
flesh, which is roasted m the Bhell, and is 
regarded as a great luxury. Their food con- 
sists chiefly of succulent roots, ripe fruits, 
and other. soft vegetable substances but' 
they also/greedily devour worms, small li- 
zards, ants, and the eggs of birds which build 
then nestfcnn the ground. The species are 
distinguished from each other, principally, 
by the aumW of bands on the trunk of the 
body, between the shield on the fore-shoul- 
ders and that on the rump. Don F. Azara, 
however, in his “ Essays on the Natural His- 
•W of the Quadrupeds of Paraguay,” showed 
that the number of these bands is by no 
means constant in the same species, but that 
within certain prescribed limits this number 
vanes according to the age and sex of the 
individual. Baron Cuvier, accordingly, for 
greater facility of definition, has divided the 
whole genus into five small groups, princi- 
pally distinguished from one another by the 
number and form of their teeth and claws ; 
and to these sub-divisions he has applied, re- 


spectively, the nnmes of Caehicames, Apara, 
Encouberts, Cabasaous, and Priodontes. 

The Cacbjcames are those which have 
four toes on each foot, and eeven teeth on 
each side in both the upper and lower jaws. 
—The Apars have also four toes on each 
foot, and nine or ten teeth on each side above 
and below. The Apar has only three move- 
able bands ; the rest of Us tesselated cover- 
ing being nearly inflexible : it lias also the 
power of rolling itself into a perfect sphere, 
in which state it Is safe from the attack of 
dogs j its smooth hard covering offering a 
better defence than the sharp spines of the 
hedgehog— The Encouberts have five toes 
on the fore-feet, and in addition to nine or 
ten teeth on each side in both jaws, have two 
incisor teeth in the upper. — The Cabassous 
have five toes ; but those of the fore-feet are 
obliquely placed, bo that the thumb and 
index finger are email, but the middle and 
fourth claws are armed with Immensely 
large trenchant daws; on each ride above 

and below ore nine or ten teeth The Feio- 

dontes, in addition to the unequal toes and 
enormous claws of the Cabassous, have, on 
each side of both jaws, twenty-two or twen- 
ty-four small teeth. The Giant Armadillo 
C Datypns gigas) belongs to this division. 


OIANT ABMADILLO. — (DiStPCTB OI0A8.) 

It is the largest known species of Armadillo; 
the body, exclusive of the toil, being some- 
times three feet in length. 

The FICHY (Dasypua minutus ), as we 
read in Mr. Darwin’s “ Researches " in South 
America, wanders by day over the open 
plains, feeding on beetles, larva?, roots, and 
even small snakes. It prefers a very dry 
Boil; and the sand-dunes near the coast, 
where for many months it can never taste 
water, U its favourite resort. The _ instant 
one was perceived, it was necessary in order 
to catch it, almost to tumble off one’s horse ; 
for if the soil was soft, the animal burrowed 
so quickly, that its hinder quarters had al- 
most disappeared before one could alight. 
The Flchy likewise often tries to escape 
notice by squatting close to the ground. 

It is an interesting fact, fully proved by 
the remains of extinct species discovered by 
the above-named traveller, that more than 
one gigantic animal, protected by an arma- 
dillo-like covering, were once inhabitants of 
this earth, but at a period so remote os to 
render all attempts to ascertain their exact 
nature perfectly unavailing : much, however, 
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j has been done towards it by the aid of modern most rapid increase of the body, thp demord j 
science. [See Toaodost and GLvrroi'OK-j for food is so great, that a short suspension 
j ARXEE. (Loa Ami.) A large and for- of the supply proves fatal, 
i tnidahle quadruped# conspicuous for courage, The members of tills great division are dls 
; strength, and ferocity : and closely allied to tributod into five classes, principally founded 
the wild ordinary Buffalo, It inhabits tbe on the organs of locomotion. 1. The Anne- 
, high lands of Ilindostau, and is remarkable mi.e, or Jted-blooded Worms; characterized 
’ £ ur its enormous horns, which often measure by the presence of a distinct circulating sys 
> fi om four to six .feet in length. They incline tern, and of respiratory organs; the extea 
j outward* and backwards, and then, arching eion of the body into numerous segments ; 
gradually towards each other as they proceed and by the possession of a well-developed 
to the points, form a bold crescent : they are nervous system- 2. The Circitedes, which 
Tough with numerous ridges mid furrows, seem, aa it were, to connect the Articulata 
In Bengal and the neighbouring provinces with the Molluscs The body ia furnished 
this animal is known by the name of jtrna. with articulated cirrhl, arranged in pairj, 

' AUTAMUS. A genus of bird?, one of v 'bilc in many it is provided with a multi- 
file species of which was placed by the older v °Vve ehell. 3 / Crustacea, or Crabs. Xo6- 
writers among the Shrikes. [See Wood- stirs, Ac. These have articulated limbs, 
Swallow.] more or less complicated, attached to the 

i'TTrrzi iTA * „ , , sides of the body . Their blood is white, their 

(V- L tn V', r ^ teTm applied by rt*pmitlon aquatic, and among them alone, 
9?1S^ n , division of thcwilnuvl of all I3ie Articulata, do we find a distinct 
knudom. The animals composing ’t not auditory apparatus. They have tranrvcrfe 
1 present on Internal structure which is jaws; two compound eve? i and all arc fnr- 
1 three* dildJmw^^he^Vrni? » f the ?i ll0P ] n ^hcdwith antennas or nrt/culatcd filaments 
1 Lusri S nnr to the head, cf which there are ge- 

, ™ t SS>’^‘ in8< 5 ,a M ^ ’ Ber «"y. four. . *■ Aiuciixida, or Spiders, 

ilcnl SI to eV1 ' Mile *' In common with a great number 

fa 'not intend « ? 10 3k ? kl0 . n j of «hc Cntslncea, thMe have ft? head and 

R-lIlmn S'S^VhwniS.lIi o'* 1S th ? rai j° !ncd int0 u single piece with «tl- 

TimreS t , cnieied limb, on each .tide t their mouth Is 

the Tories Cf wxments j I armed with Jarre, hut they have noenlmiKt.' 

1 e nlSl Hr , i t^sEcT 5i t),e most numerous hi jpeder 


I ?ffi«35KMS hy ni Se a, «of 

' ! hc M? h,t0 lhrce '"stiMt portions, — the 
performing the several action, of 2$S„? JSMtS* ‘ ) !, e S e I e k“^ ^omenrbP 


performing the several action, of wiiHno th0 ™.* or corselet, and abdomen i by 

leapin", sivimmin" or (Ivin. -rH,,™ lne ’ H?* P ossts non of antennm on tbe head , of 
also tome which are not fnrnfdhetTxvith rHJH J * 1 " 16 p - nLn! £ f 'es*. nnd, in general, of one or 
but have only sort and tneSSi '?J ec1 ’ '*» P“>« of winge; and hr their respiring 
luted limbs, by wliich they canmerclv bj i "S ” 1 , 3 of \ rarhrjT ’ wMeh are elastic vee- 

Iu some articulated animals thcir^nneliko !«A $h i U r ^ eh-c , ‘. hc ? ir . b T orifires fcnncd 
appearance results merely fram . irti ./ttfinpta, pierced in their tides, and which 
number of transverse fold* which fum^i? n are < b rl ' u,t '^ hy minute ramifications over 
skin, and «*S"uS h £y , taT?n , hl ^ lmrt ° f lhC ^ 
k f ’ ttie , A . nimal i3 enclosed in a -^RVICOL A. A genus of Rodent Mam- 
, lf }“ * case i ’ ^ orme( l by a Feries of rings, eo [See Vole,] 

united one to another os to allow them « . _ 

certain degree of movement. In most ani- A family of Entmtoa, 

main of this sub-kingdora, each ring in its tlic alimentary canal or intestines 

complete state possesses a pair of nervous „ 7 j n »M 8 ni, ,* ma I s ‘ Tlieir bodies are elort- 
cauglu, united on the central line# nml f.j « IlAe f ^ ,e garden rorm. round, clastic, 

these ganglia are connected together by a tapering at cither extremity. Tlic 
double cord of communication, Wliich ruiis ” rrovided with threfe lips nr tuber- 

? l “? ^ntral or lower surface of the but no ™ slIe * or,etr)tm the 
Indy; The bulk of the body in the Articu- skin, and they also d ; /Sr from 

l!w«» ln ^ C 13 P . of l ^ e mTlsc le tf » by wliich the ^ eyrth-vronn ib having colour’^? blood, 
i nnt ) Ibcir varioug anwnd- 10 i-r X Ycr y flight l/ovements 

I ^ ’ “f 6 motion ; and these muscles hfe. # The species are venpmmcrous , 

S^,^ Cnged ^ til so ^och regularity and 5° m,n 5 rt !i those most familiar |ous being j 

i ?£“ Ct J£ s ! f, 11 \he two sides of the central lumbricoidcs, in ft sin Jman? the 

i , L the lateral symmetry of the Ar- nl ” larfflnat °* found in the Aogj the A. 
ticidata is rftst exact. With the exception cot,f A n , lUl *T P«*«»t ‘^stomach of 

A rrJ/.r?i W # of 1 ‘5 Tcr . y l° wcst species, all the ,e ^ ■ ^iila of the ling or Sow. 

^ are f urnis bed with a distinct head i ■^• 9 arl * °“upy ing our bodies frequently 
fi m^r^L Ji y'’ s / ort ^ e P r ®hension nnd reduc- J i ‘lisagreeable symptoms, and 

■ nn^n°Ci h f- f °n^ : 5 ^ 8 , howcver,do not * People sometimes describe these 

J ?f rtlCa as in the Vertebra to, but ' £^JS , } r ? to t ^'\ cr P entfi » eels, &c., having no 

' thorc fVequentlyreveml ' 0f th - eir truc nature. The A. 

Pi. ' f r .«^ hci i L, .-, one . behind the other. All 1 varies from four to fourteen 

witli ^SpP# S of ttie •Articulata are performed I r ngtl ’ ftD(i from one to fonr lines 

^ith great energy , and at the tihie oftho n„^? lfe ? enc , e * The body is marked by 
1 numerous closely set rings or aimulationi, 
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in the state of degradation to which for so 
many ages successive generations have been 
doomed, the Ass has long since become pro- 
verbial for stolid indifference to suffering and 
for unconquerable obstinacy and stupidity. 

From the general resemblance between 
the Ass and the Horse, it might naturally 
enough be supposed that they were very 
closely allied, and that one had ^degenerated, : 
they are, however, perfectly distinct ; there 
is that inseparable line drawn, that barrier 
between them, which, Nature protides for 
the perfection and preservation of her pro- 
ductions — their mutual offspring, the mule, 
being incapable of reproducing its kind. — 
The best breed of Asses is that originally 
derived from the hot and dry regions of 
Asia ; at present, perhaps, the best breed in 
Enrope is the Spanish ; and very valuable 
Asses are still to be had in the southern por- 
tion of the American continent, where during 
the existence of the Spanish dominion the 
breed was very carefully attended to. In 
truth, wherever proper attention has been 
paid to improve the breed by crossing the 
finest specimens, he is rendered nearly if not 
quite equal to the horse for most purposes 
of labour ; while on hUly and precipitous 
roads he i3 decidedly better adapted from 
his general habits ana formation. The most 
general colour of the Ass is a mouse-coloured 
grey, with a black or blackish stripe, extend- 
ing along thfe spine to the tail, and crossed 
by a similar stripe over the shoulders. 

The female goes with young eleven months, 
and seldom produces more than one foal at 
a time i the teeth follow the same order of 
appearance and renewal as thoso of the 
horse. Asses’ milk has long been celebrated 
for its sanative qualities : invalids suffering 
from debility of the digestive and assimi- 
lative functions make use of it with great 
advantage ; and to those also who are con- 
sumptive it is very generally recommended. 

The WILD ASS (Equus hemionus ), for 
Koulax, as it is called by the Persians] 
stands mnch higher on its limbs than the 






flaxen hue ; and a broad brown stripe run- 
ning down the back, from the mane to the 
tail, and crossing the shoulders, as in the 
common Ass. TheKoulan inhabits parts of 
Central Asia, and migrates from north to 
south, according to the season. Its flesh is 
held in high esteem by the Tartars and Per- 
sians, who hunt it in preference to all kinds 
of game. 1Ye have alluded to the frequent 
mention of this animal by both sacred and 
profane writers of antiquity ; and we may 
properly conclude by quoting the book of 
Jod, xxxix. 5 — 8 : 11 Who hath sent out the 
wild ass free ? or who hath loosed the bands 
I of the wild ass ? Whose house I have made 
the wilderness, and the barren land his 
dwellings. He scomefh the multitude of 
the city, neither regardeth he the crying of 
the driver. The range of the mountains is 
his pasture, and he searcheth after every 
green thing.'* [See Kiako in Supplement.] 
ASSERADOR, (The Spanish word^ fer 
Saicyrr.) The name applied in Columbia to 
a remarkable Lamellicorn beetle, which will 
be better understood by the accompanying 
wood-cut than by any description. The 



WXT.D AS 3. — (XQTTOS SEMI0NU9.) 

A 53 * * ta les* are more slender, the 
sorehead u more arched, and it is altogether 
more symmetrical. The mane is composed 
of a soft woolly dusky hair, nbout three or 
lour inches long ; the colour of the body is a 
; th , e upper P ar t of the face, 
the sides of the neck and body, being of a 


HEWlTSOM'8 BEKlL.*.. 

(ASSERAVOR HRWIT80N1.) 

female wants the singular horns on the head 
and thorax from which the species derives 
its local name of “ The Sawyer it being 
the belief of the country people that the in- 
sect saws off the email twigs of trees by 
menus of the friction of the two. Mr. David 
Dyson informed us that he found it abun- 
dantly, and in clusters, on a ei>ecice t of 
bamboo. Mr. Empson of Bath first ^ dis- 
covered this curious insect, and published 
a figure of it with the name of Azserador 
ffeicitsoni. and presented his unique spe- 
cimen to the British Museum at -a time when 
the insect was very Tare. It has also been 
described by Mr. Hope as the Golqfa Ported, 
and by Erichson os the ScarabcExis Petzvtrn ; 
and we sec the learned Berlin entomologist 
now fancies it may be only a variety of the 
Pabrician species, S’, (egzoiu We give this 
one example of what naturalists call the 
synonymes of a species, to show the utter j 
impossibility of our attempting to give or to 
reconcile the different names applied to the 
same species by different authors. 

ASTACtTS. A genus of long-tailed Crus- 
trvceous animals, whose distinguishing cha- 
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and a quarter long, both mandibl a being 
crossed obliquely with several rit ;es and 
furrows. Two oval-shaped whit * spots 
occupy nearly the whole space betn ecn the 
bill and the eves : the head, back part of 
the neck, and all the upper parts of the body 
and wings are covered with short, soft, gloss v 
black feathers, excepting a white mark 
across the wings, formed by the tips of the 
lesser quills. The wings do not exceed 
more than four inches and a quarter from 
the tips of tlvc longest quiU-featherB to the 
first joint: legs black, short, and placed 
near the vent. This species inhabits Norway, 
Iceland, Greenland, and the Feroe Islands. 
They are, sometimes, though very rarely, 
met with on the northern isles of Britain, 
but arc never observed to be at any great 
distance from the shore. A British-killed 
specimen 1 b in the British Museum i it was 
formerly in the collection of Mr. Bullock. 

The RAZOR-BILL, or Common Auk, 

( Alca tarda). These birds abound in the 
higher northern latitudes ; they are, how- 
ever, widely diffused ; and in England many 
precipitous cliffs, the Needles, &c., have a 
fair snare of them. The Razor-bill is about 
eighteen inches long, and the extended wings 
about twenty-seven inches. They build no 
nests, but lay their eggs upon the bare edges 
of lofty rocks hanging over the 6Ca, where 
they form a very grotesque appearance, 
from the singular order of the rows in which 
they sit one nbove another. Their [one] 
egg is disproportionately large, being three 
inches long, the colour a greenish-white ir- 
regularly marked with dark Bpots. Thou- 
sands of these birds are killed on the coast 
of Labrador, for the sake of the breast 
feathers, which are very warm and clastic ; 
and Incredible number of eggs are also col- 
lected there. . 

Th e LITTLE ATJIC (Mcrpuhts allc). This 
i is a plump round-shaped little bird, about 
I nine inches long. The crown of the head is 




ice has been broken up by storms, they watcl 
its motion, and come dowh in legions to 
banquet on the various marine animals I 
which He scattered before them. It is rarely 
that the Little Auk is seen on our shores, 
and can hardly bo called -an occasional 
visitant. Like the others which have been 
mentioned, it only lays one egg, which is of 
a pale bluish-green, and Is placed on the 
most inaccessible ledges of rocks. 

Different species of this family of birds are 
spread over various parts of the northern 
world; and some of them are met with on : 
almost all the rocky cliffs on the coasts of 
Britain’ and Ireland.- The female deposits 
her single egg ujron the bare mould, in a hole 
dug out and formed in the ground by herself 
and mate, for that purpose, or in one that they 
find ready made bv the rabbits, which they 
easily dislodge. They assemble early in 
April, prepare for the business of incubation 
in May, and hatch their youn£ in the be- 
ginning of July ; fh>m wluch time till the 
middle of August they arc employed in 
nurturing and rearing their brood : they 
then regularly deport for the southern coasts 
of France, Spain, and other regions more 
suited to their exigencies, where they pass 
the remainder of the year. 

AULOSTOMA. A genus of Acanthop- 
terygian fishes, closely allied to Fishdarta, 
from w hich they are distinguished by having 



H<OM PET-FISH.— (AD LO STOMA CHWXMSIB.) 

nnmerous free spines before the dorsal fin s 
the jaws nrc toothless ; the tube of the muz- 
zle is shorter, wider, and more compressed 
than in l*istularia : the body is very scaly ; 
the tail is short and slender, ending in a com- 
mon fin : the air-bladder is also larger than 
in the true Pipe-fishes. The best known 
species is a native of the Eastern r'-is. 

AURICULA. A genus of M illuscous 
animals, having a head furnished »ith two 
tentacula, and eves at their base : foot short 
and ^narrow. They inhabit a shell having a < 
fancied resemblance to the ears of certain j 


WTTLE AUK. — (MZSQOLD9 ALU.) 

and black ; nearly all the upper parts 
of the plumage are of the same colour ; the 
cheeks ^and under parts white ; legs and toes 
yellowish. These birds inhabit the inlios- micas ear.— (aokicoul lhd.e.) 

5!!, t ^!- sh0re8 . 0 t Grc ' nl ‘ ind "Ml Spitsbergen; onimnls ; lienee the name Several species 
breetUng station is said to be are European ?others Sm^he Cks 


l iv,- 1 mnu . ' u ?P»«t* r gcn; animals ; hence the name Several species 

T bC “ European ; others ar^ftuidTn Se S! 
there “f y - J n °/ r!v . cra « Brazil, and the Indian and 

mere d re ary regions, ny are told, when the American islands. The species known as 
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Auricula Mulct, or Midas* Ear, is a hand- 
some shell, native of the East Indie* : its 
figure is oval or oblong ; the mouth longi- 
tudinal, -with a reflected Up. 

AUXIS. A fish belonging to the Scom- 
beriVaj or Mackerel family, found in the 
Mediterranean. It is of a fine blue black 
on the back, with oblique blackish lines, 
and the flesh deep Ted. 

AVES. [Umns .3 The name of a class of 
vertebrated animals, characterized by ovipa- 
rous generation, a covering of feathers, and 
by their anterior extremities being orgunized 
as wings, and mostly used for flight. There 
are six orders, which ore distinguished by 
certain characteristics of the posterior ex- 
tremities or feet. The first order is termed 
Ecrjytores or Accipitrcs; they have large feet, 
with three toes before and one behind, all 
armed with long, strong, sharp, curved, and 
prehensile talons ; this structure is asso- 
ciated with a strong, curved, and sharp- 
pointed beak ; a very muscular body ; and 
capability of rapid and long-continued flight. 
These are Birds of Prey ; the principal of 
them being Vultures, Eagles, Hawks, Kites, 
Buzzards, and Owls. The second order is 
termed Insessorcs, or perching Birds. The 
feet of those are all formed for perching, and 
their power of grasping is very great ; the 
toes are slender, flexible, of moderate length, 
and provided with long, pointed, and slightly 
curved claws. It includes the Thrushes, 
Nightingales, and all the sweetest songsters 
of our groves ; with the Redbreasts, the Spar- 


rows, l.arxs, d« atiows, orows, ivingnsners. 
Birds of Paradise, and Humming-birds. 
From including the smaller tribes of Birds, 
the term Vusscrcs is also given to this order. 
—The third order is termed Scatworw, or 
Climbers. These have the power of throw- 
ing one of the fore toes back at pleasure ; a 
construction which enables them to climb 
the perpendicular trunk* of a tree. Of this 
order the Parrot tribe and the Woodpeckers 
are the principal members. — The fourth 
order is termed A'asores, or Gallinaceous 
Birds. It is characterized by the hinder toe 
being raised above the level of the three 
anterior ones ; this reduces the power of 
perching ; but the front toes are united by a 
slight membrane, and are strong, straight, 
anti terminated by robust, obtuse claws, 
adapted for scratching up the soil, and for 
runnitig along the ground ; for which pur- 
pose they nrc also furnished with very strong, 
musculnr leg6. These birds have the head 
small in proportion to the body ; and the 
bill generally short, with the upper mandihle 
somewhat curved. In this order are com- 
prised the Peacock, the Turkey, the common 
Cock and Hen, Partridges, Pheasants, Pi- 
geons, &c.~ The fifth order is termed Oral- 
tatorcSy or Waders. _To enable them to wade 
and seek their food in water, along the mar- 
gins ol' rivers, lakes, and estuaries, the birds 
belonging to this order have long and slender 
legs, and generally bare thighs. Their tliree 
front toes are more or less united at the base 
by a web, and the central toe is often longer 
and stronger than the rest ; the hind toe is 
elevated, short, or even sometimes wanting. 


This order comprises the Ostriches, Cranes, 
Herons, Storks, Snipes, Woodcocks, Bustards, 
and Plovers. The sixth order is termed 
Eatatores, palmipedes, or web-footed Birds j 
wul theix whole organization is especially 
adapted for an aquatic life. Their legs are 
short, and placed behind the centre of equi- 
librium? their fore toe* arc united by a thick 
and strong web or membrane ; and their 
bodies ore covered with a dense layer of 
down, beneath the outer plumage, which is 
close, and rendered impervious to the water. 
The order comprises Swans, Ducks, and 
Geese ; Auks, Penguins, Pelicans, Petrels, 
Coots, and Grebes. [.See the art. Birds.] 

AVICTJXiA. A genus of Conchifcrou* 
Molluscs belonging to the order Jtimycu'ia. 
It is thus defined by Cuvier : — “The shell 
has the valves equal, with a rectilinear 
hinge, and is often carried out into wings ; 
the ligament is narrow and elongated ; small 
dcntilations oftcu appear on the hinge, on 
its anterior part ; and below the angle on 
the aide near the mouth is the notch for the 
bvssus. The anterior abductor muscle is 
still extremely minute." The foot of the 
animal is conical, worm-shaped, and rather 
long. Borne very beautiful species of the 
Avicula are brought tram the Indian Ocean, 
coast of Brazil, New Holland, the Red S^», 
&C. The interior of the shell is pearly in 
the centre : some species have abroad black 
border surrounding it, and the margin tcr» 
minating In a fringe. The Avicula mar- 
Oaritifcra, or Pearl Oyrtc-, belongs to this 
genus. [Sec Pearl Ofster.] 

AYICULABIA. [See SurrLT.uKNT.] 

AVOSET. {Iiccurviroslra avoccVxx.') This 
grallatorial bird, whose great singularity is 
in the form of its bill, is aquatic, the shores 
of the ocean and the banks of estuaries being 
its favourite haunts. On the shores of the 
Casidan and the salt lakes of Tartary they 
are abundant ; they are widely distributed 
through the temperate climates of Europe; 
add on the south-eastern coast of England 
they are occasionally found. The Avoset is 
about eighteen inches in length ; veiy erect, 
and has legs unusually long for its size. 



A VOS FT — (nXOURVIROSTttL AVO02TTA.) 

The bill, which is three inches and a half 
m length, turns up like a hook, in an 
opposite direction to that of the hawk or 
parrot, and is flat, thin, sharp, and flexible. 
The plumage is black and white, taU con- 
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they throw and roll dpwn stones, to resent 
the injury. 

The COMMON BABOON. ICpnoccphalus 
papio.) This species is a native of the coast 
of Guinea, and i« the one wo^t commonly 
exhibited by itinerant showmen. Its appear- 
ance i» at once grotesque and formidable. ; 
its nervous limbs and compressed form indi- 
cate great three and agility ; the anterior 
parts especially being extremely strong and 
muscular. It is of a uniform yellowish- 
brown colour, with a shade oflight red upon 
the head, shoulders, and extremities ; the 
face, ears, and hands naked, and entirely 
j black. The cheeks are considerably swollen 
, below the eyes 5 after which the face con- 
, tracts suddenly, which gives the nose the 
( appearance of having been broken by a vio- 
!{ lent blow. It is furnished with whiskers, 

1 which have abackward direction, but do not 
j conceal the ears. 'While young., this Baboon 
| is gentle and familiar ; but as it approaches 
1 adult age, it displays all the repulsive man- 
ner, the ferocity and intractability common 
to the rest of its kind. 

The MANDRILL, or VARIEGATED 
BABOON. (Cynaccphalus maim on.) The 
Mandrill is the most remarkable of the 
; whole gcuus for brilliancy and variety of 
colour, while for sire it is unequalled by any 
other Baboon, its height when standing up- 
right being upwards of five feet. The limbs 
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are large and mmcular, the body thick and 
robnst ; the head large, face loiig, scarcely 
any forehead, mid the knout ending abruptly; 
the eyes small and deeply sunk in the head; 
the cheek-bones enormously swollen, and 
marked with several deep furrows of violet- 
blue, purple, and scarlet ; aud the muzzle 
and lips large nnd protuberant. The hair 
of the forehead and temples rises, in a re- 
markable manner, into a pointed form, 
which gives the head a triangular appear- 
ance ; and « small pointed orange-yellow 
bea..* adorns the chin. Round the back of 
the n jck the hair is long, nnd inclines for- 
ward/ , somewhat in the manner of a wreath. 
Cm th 3 loins the skin is almost bare and of a 
violet -blue colour, gradually altering into a 
bright blood-red, which is more conspicuous 
on the hinder parts, where it surrounds the 
tall, which is very short, and generally ear- 
ned erect* In most of its habits the Mandrill 
resembles the other Baboons, especially in 


large bands, and arc bo formidable that not 
only arc the inhabitants afraid to meet them 
in the woods, Unless they are in considerable 
companies and well armed, but the beasts 
of the forest, including even the elephant, 
quit their respective haunts at the approach 
of the powerful and savage animals whose 
habits we have endeavoured to describe. 
To this truly formidable species belonged 
44 Happy Jerry,” long kept in the line me- 
nagerie of Mr. Cross. lie was trained to 
smoke a pipe, and seemed to relish ft pot of ; 

, porter : but he was fierce to most persons i 
who approached him, unless they were his ! 
keepers. His stuffed sl:in and skull, may | 
now be seen in the magnificent collection of ] 
the British Museum. 

There are several other species which our 
limits forbid us to do more than merely men- 
tion ; os, the Duill, the Wood-Baboon, the 
Biotail, the Guested, the Yellow, the 
Cinereous, and others. 

BABYROUSSA. (Sits Babinxta.) This 
animal is nearly of the size of a, common 
Hog, and has generally been referred to the 
Hog genus, though in many respects it is 
essentially different ; its form being longer, 
its limbs more slender, and, instead or bristles, 
being covered with fine, short, and somewhat 
woolly hair, of a dark brown colour, inter- 
spersed with a few bristles on the upper 
hinder part of the back. It is still further 1 
distinguished by the very extraordinary' po- 
sition and form of its enormous upper tusks, 
which, instead of being situated internally, 
on the edge of the Jaw, as in other animals, . 
are placed externally, perforating the upper | 
lip, and turning upwards toward the fore- 
head, like the Jioms of the Iiuminantia : the 
tusks of the lower jaw ftre also very long, 
sharp, ami curved ; but not of equal magni- 
tude with those of the upper. The tusks arc 
of a very fine ivory, but neithtr so hard nor . 
so durable as that of the elephant : the eyes ; 
are Email ; the cars erect and pointed ; the 
tail rather long, slender, and tufted at the ; 
end with long hairs. 
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. ?^ C . TSfthyrmiFsa is n gregariona animal, 
inhabiting the woods of Java, Amboyna, tbc 
Celebes, and other Indian islands, where 
large herds are met with. Their food con- 
sists chicflv of vegetables, and the leaves of 
trees. When sleeping or resting themselves 
in a standing posture, they arc said often to 
hook or support thcm»elvcs by placing the* 
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upper tusks across the lower branches of the 
trees, and, thus suspended, Bleep in security. 
When hunted closely, and in apparent dan- 
ger, this animal will, if possible, plunge into 
some great river, or the sea, where it swims 
with £reat facility, aud by alternate diving 
and rising, is frequently able to escape from 
its pursuers. In the gardens of the Zoolo- 
gical Society a fine specimen of this rare 
animal may now be seen. 

B ACULITES. A species of Ammonite or 
Snake-stone. [See Ammonite.] 

BADGER. (Zfeles vulgaris.) The Badger 
is a carnivorous quadrupedfrinhabiting most 
parts of Europe and Asia; and is generally 
regarded ns a solitary, stupid animal, (hat 
seeks refuge in the most sequestered places, 
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and 6huns tl\e light of day. It has very short 
legs and a broad flat body ; the head is long 
and pointed, the eyes small, the neck short 
an a\ thick, the tail remarkably 6hort, and 
the hide thick and tough. The upper parts 
of the body are covered with long coarse 
hair, the huc 4 of which is a rusty grey ; but 
on the breait,' belly, and limbs it is short and 
black : the face is wliite, and along each 
side of the head runs a long pyramidal band 
of black, including the eyes and ears. 

With .its powerful cluws it constructs a 
deep and commodious bunrow ; and as it 
continues to bury itself, it throws the earth 
behind it to a great distance, and thus forms 
for itself a long winding hole, ending in tx 
round apartment at the bottom, which is 
well lined with dry grass and hay. Tins 
retreat it seldom quits till night, when it 
steals from its subterraneous abode for^ the 
purpose of procuring food. It lives chiefly 
on roots, fruits, insects, and frogs ; but it also 
“robs the bee of bis honey, and destroys the 
eggs of partridges and other birds which 
build their nests on the ground. It is quiet 
aud inoffensive ; but when attacked by dogs 
It defends itself with great_ resolution, and 
seldom dies unrevenged of his enemies. The 
Badger is about two feet six inches long : his 
skin is so tliiek that it resists the impression 
of the teeth, and so loose, that even when a 
dog ha3 seized it, he is enabled to turn round 
easily, and severely bite his assailant. The 
female produces three or four young at a 
time. The flesh nf the Badger is reckoned 
a delicacy in Italy, France, and Chino, and 
may be made into hams and bacon. The 
skin, when dressed with the hair on, is im- 
pervious to the rain, and consequently makes 


excellent covers for travelling trunks, &c. ; 
and the hairs or bristles are made into 
brushes for painters. 

The AMERICAN BADGER, or CAR- 
CAJOU. (Mcles Labradorica.) This animal 
is rather smaller than the European species ; 
its fore-claws are longer and stronger, and the 
black bands on the lace narrower. Its pre- 
vailing eolour is a kind of mottled grey', and, 
with the exception 'of the head and extre- 
mities, which are covered with short coarse 
hair, it is furnished with a fine, long, silky 
fur. It is a slow and timid animal, takes 
to the first .earth it meets with when pur- ’ 
surd, and, burrowing in the sand, is soon > 
out of the reach of danger. Whilst the < 
ground is covered until snow the American 1 
Badger seldom ventures from liis hole, but I 
passes the severe winter months in a semi- 
torpid state. By some naturalists this is 
regarded as the type of a distinct genus I 
(Tax idea). ; 

The INDIAN BADGER (Myilaus co 7- 
fari.«) is about twenty inches in height and 
two feet in length, the form of its body and , 
limbs bearing a resemblance to the bear, 
while its head, eyes, and toil remind us of 
the hog. The hair is a yellowish white, 
with black points, which gives the whole ft ! 
dark brown shade ; but the legs and under 1 
parts of the body are black. The ears are 1 
very small ; and on each side of the head ] 
are two black bands, which descend down I 
the neck, and enclose the throat. They are I 
exceedingly fierce. 

BALA2NA. [Sec Whale.] 

BALA2NICEFS. .(See Supplement.] 

BALiENODON. A genus of extinct 
whales. [See Supplement.] 

BALANCE-FISH. (Zi/fircena.) .AJlsh, the 
shape of whose head 1ms been likened to a 
hammer. It is a native of the Mediterranean 
Sea. [See Zyoa:na.3 

'BALANINUS. A genus of the Curcu- 
2ionidce t furnished with a long ^lender ros- 
trum, or snout, at the tip of which is % mi- 
nute pair of sharp horizontal jaws, and by 
means of which it is enabled to deposit its 
eggs, which are generally placed in the ker- 
nel of Borne fruit. Of this kind is the Bula- 
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tiinus Ntictiniy or Nut-Weevil, whose larva is 
so commonly found in nuts, filberts, &c. The 
egg is introduced when the nut is young and 
soft ; and the nut being but slightly injured, 
continues to "row and ripen, while the larva 
feeds upon the kernel in which it is im- 
bedded. When about to change its state, it 
bores through the 6hell and escapes, leaving 
a small round orifice: falling on the ground, 
it then burrows into the earth, where it as- 
sumes the pupa state, and in the following 
summer it comes forth as a perfect insect. 

B /VLAN US. A genus of multivnlre Cir- 
ri pedes, usually found adhering to various 
submarine productions, whether fixed or 
moveable ; such os the harder sea-plants and 
pA. all 6orts of crusta- 

wpvvcu, ceous as well • as 

testaceous ani- 
nials, rocks, ships, 
timber, Ac. The 
shapes itself 

ov-A Vg at the base to the 
figure of the sur- 
a group or baIiAkcs face of whatever It 
ovonARia adheres to, and 

from which it is 
with difficulty re- 
moved. It alto- 
gether forma. a ; 
rude hollow cone.' 
The animal* in- 
closed in it is of 
a very singular 
structure : it has 
twelve crooked 
legs or arms, gar- 
nished with a 
great number of 
hairs, which it 
tiATA^t- ov.ii.ARis. elevates on all 
occasions ; besides eight others, inferior in 
size and lower in position. _ In general th£v 
Jialani are considered ineligible as food : but 
Capt. V. F. King speaks of some large kinds 
(Ualanus psittacus) on the southern parts of 
the South American coast as forming a very 
common and highly esteemed food of the 
natives, the flesh equalling in ricliuess and 
delicacy that of the crab. He also says, it 
occurs m large bunches, and presents some- 
what of a Cactus-like appearance. The 
parent is covered by its progeny,’ so that 
large branches are found composed of from 
fifty to a hundred distinct individuals, each 
of which becomes in its turn the foundation 
of another colony. 

BALD BUZZARD. [See Ospret.] 
BALEARIC CRANE. [See Chajte J 
BALTIMORE BIRD. [See OmoLE/ 

1 • BAND-FISH. (Ccpolo. - ) Tills genus of 
Acanthopterygious fishes is of a form so thin 
and flat in proportion to its length, as to 
have obtained among the ancient ichthyolo- 
gists the name of Tienia or Riband-fish. One 
species (C- Jfedfterranea) is a native of the 
Mediterranean, and varies in length from 
eighteen inches to three -feet. The head Is 
short andrathcr-truncated in front; the 
mouth-ty-RTUe, and the lower jaw longer 



than the upper, both being armed with sharp 
curved teeth, of which there is a double row 
in the lower jaw. The rides are extremely 
compressed ; and the body, both above and 
below, sharpens Into a kind of carina or 
ridge. The dorsal fin commences from- the 
back of the head, and is continued as far as 
the tall ; the vent fin afso extends nearly- 
throughout the whole length. The colour 
of the body is bright silver, with a dusky 
tinge above ; the rides are marked with a few 
large reddish spots ; the fins arc all of a pale 
red colour, and the skin is covprcd with ex- 
tremely small scales. -It is predaceous, and 
sw’ims with great rapidity. 

Another species, found on our coasts, (Ce- 
jwla t ubc&ccns) is of a pale carmine colour, 
and varies from i ten to fifteen Inches in 
length. It is very smooth and slender, and 
tapers very gradually from the head to the 
toil. 

BANDICOOT. (Peronjcfcs.) A genus 
of Marsupial animals, indigenous to Aus- 
tralia, and -in some respects analogous to 
the Opossums and Kangaroos j bpt the dis- 
proportion between’ the fore and hind legs 
is by no means so great* though sufficient 
to mhke their gait rabbit-like, or a succes- 
sion of leaps, rather than walking or run- 
ning. Their feet are provided with broad 
powerful claws, which enable them to bur- 
row with great facility, and to dig up roots, 
on which they principally feed. The. most 
common species is called the Lono-kosed 
Bandicoot (Pcramtlea namtQ'i ; it mea- 
sures about a foot and a half from the tip 
of the snout to the origin of the tail ; the 
cars are erect and pointed, the eves small, 
and the tail bearing considerable resemblance 
to that of a large overgrown rat, to which 
the whole animal, in fact, may be likened as 
regards its general external appearance, as 
„wcllas its depredations upon the farm-yards 
and granaries. - . 

BANXRXNG. [See TupataJ 

BARB. The name given to a fleet and 
vigorous breed of horses reared by the Moors 
of Barbary, and introduced into Spain during 
their dominion in that country, but since 
their expulsion it has been allowed greatly 
todegenernte ; nor is it much better In then* 
original dime, except among the wild no- 
madic tribes of the desert, where the breed 
still exists in perfection. But the Barb is 
far from excelling in S3’rametrie*.l beauty ; 
the true value of these noble animals is to 
be discovered in their qualities rather than 
In their appearance. V.ith a large and 
cl imsy head, a short thick neck, and a bioad 
cnest, are united a long body and Blender 
legs ; but, on the other hand, they are unri- 
valled in speed, abstinence, docility, patience, 
and -endurance under fatigue. They are 
rinewy, nervous, and long-winded ; they 
walk well, and stop short, if required, even 
In full career ; walking and galloping, in- 
deed, being the only paces these animals are 
allowed to practise. It is not customary, 
except In cavalry exercises, for the Moors 
to try the powers of their horses very severely; 
they then, however, gallop them at the height 
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of their speed. The horses are never cas- 
trated, and arc alone used for the saddle, the 
mares being kept for breeding. It has been 
remarked that Barba grow ripe, but never 
old, because they retain their vigour to the 
last ; they are also said to be long-liyed, and 
remarkably free from diseases. 

BARBARIT APE. {Pi&ectu intitu .) Tide 
species of Ape, which grows to the height of 
nearly four feet; is remarkable for docility, 
and, by force of discipline, is made to exhi- 
bit considerable intelligence. Its general 
colour is -a palish olive-brown ; the face is a 
swarthy flesh colour. It is common In Bar- 
bary and the lower parts of Africa, and is also 
found in considerable numbers on the rock 
of Gibraltar. This species was well known 
to the ancients, and it has been the u show- 
man's ape” from time immemorial. Though 
morose and sullen in confinement, it Is re- 
presented as social, active, and courageous 
in Us wild state, and is particularly distin- 
guished for its attachment to its young. 

BARBEL. (I>ar&us vulgaris.) \A fresh- 
water malocopterygious fish, usually fre- 
quenting the deep and still parts of rivers, 


CUmber9, ( and are distinguished by their 
large conical beak, which appears swollen, 
or, as it were, puffed out at the sides of iU 
base, and by being 6carrfcd (whence the 
name) with five tufts of stiff bristles, directed 
forwards. They inhabit Java, Sumatra, &e., 
and sport about in all positions on the trunks 
and among the branches of trees. In search 
of insects or their larva;, on which they feed; 
some of them ore said also to devour small 
birds and fruits ; the typical genera, how- j 
ever, appear confined to the former food. ! 
The plumage of some of the 6pecica is very 
brilliant- 
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svririVjiHng with great strength and rapidity, 
and living not only on aquatic plants, worms, 
and insects, which it obtains by boring and 
turning up the loose soil of the banks with its 
enout, but occasionally by preying on smaller 
fishes. It is said to. receive its name from 
the barbs or wattles attached about its month, 
by which, appendages it is readily distin- 
guished, as well as by the great extension of 
the upper jaw beyond the lower. It is some- 
times found to weigh from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds, and to measure three feet in length : 
its more general length, however, is from 
twelve to eighteen inches. The general co- 
lour of the upper part of the head »nd body 
is a greenish brown ; the scales are small, 
and in general of a pale gold colour, edged 
with black on the back and sides, and silvery- 
white on the belly ; the pectoral fins are ft 
pale brown, the ventral and anal fins are 
tipped with yellow 5 and the tail is slightly 
forked, and of ft deep purple. The Thames 
produces Barbel in abundance, and of a large 
size. '' So numerous are they about Sheppcr- 
ton and Walton,” says Mr. YarreU, “that 
one hundred and fifty pounds weight have 
been taken in five hours, and on one occasion 
it is said that two hundred and eighty pounds 
weight of large sized Barbel were taken in 
one day.” The flesh of the Barbel is very 
coarse and unsavoury ; the fish, consequent- 
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BARIS. A genus of Coleopterous insects, 
which feed upon the dead parts of trees. 

BARKING BIRD. {Pteroptochos.) This 
Tcnuirostral bird, which is common in Chiloe 
and Chonos, — islands iu the SouthAmcriean 
Archipelago,— is called by the natives Guid- 
guid; “but its English name,” says Mr. 
Darwin. “ is well given ; for I defy any one 
at first to feel certain that a small dog Is not 
yelping somewhere in the forest. Just ns 
with the Chcucau, a person will someth tea 
hear the bark close by, but in vain may 
endeavour, by watching, and with still less 
chnuce by beating the. bushes, to see its 
author ; yet at other times the Guid-guid 
comes fearlessly near.” Its manner of feed- 
ing and its general habits are very similar to 
those of the Cheucau. Both species are said 
to build their nests close to the ground, 
amongst the rotten branches. ISee,CUEU- 

CAC.] | 

BARNACLE. A name given to the clrri- 
pedes sometimes found adhering to the bot- 
toms and sides of ships, &c. (See Balamjs.) 

BASILISK. (Basiliscus.') TheBasilisk 
of modem naturalists has no affinity to 
the malignant serpent of the poets whose 
very aspect the ancients believed to be fatal 


ly, is held in little estimation, except as 
affording sport for the angler. v 
RABBET. The Barbcts are a family of 
birds belonging lo the order Scansores, or 
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to all who looked upon it. T te animal now 
recognised by the name of Basilisk is a Bpe- 
cies of lizard, of a very singular shapo, being 
distinguished by a long and broad wing-like 
process or expansion along the back and 
upper part of the tail, and furnished at cer- 
tain distances with interval radii analogous 
to those in the wings of the draco, or flying 
lizard. This process is capable of being 
either dilated or contracted at the pleasure 
of the animal ; and the occiput or hind part 
of the head is elevated into a very conspicu- 
ous pointed hood or hollow crest. Notwith- 
J standing its formidable appearance, how- 
ever, the Basilisk is a perfectly harmless 
reptile^ residing principally among trees, 
where it feeds on insects, &c. The general 
colour of this animal is a pale cinereous 
brown, slightly varied on the back and'eidcs 
with different shades of brown and blue* 
and silvery white on the belly. It is pos- 
sessed of great activity, and from its peculiar 
structure can adapt itself to the watery ele- 
ment without inconvenience. It is most 
common in the tropical parts of South Ame-. 
rica. 

BATS. ( Cheiroptera .) The singular ani- 
mals which come under this denomination 
were long considered as partaking so much 
of the character of birds with that of 
quadrupeds, that it was thought difficult 
to assign to them a distinct station -in the 
system of nature. Such doubts, however, 
have long since yielded to scientific in- 
vestigation * their anatomical and intes- 
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final structure, their viviparous nature, 
their hair, &c., entitling them to be ranked 
as quadrupeds. Still it isnot to be denied 
tnat their peculiar conformation is odmira- 
fl!u* C t? cu t ? ie exerc ise of consider- 

twT ts ° f ,. fU S ht ' The ttir, indeed, is 
vast T-nlSSn : thr , ou 8h this they move with 
IS L^ pid ^ ty » an< * great apparent ease, 
insect ^v U r’?i ry < ^ r recti . on in rearch of their 
evoIntio^T’^ 11 perfo . rrrun e the most abrupt 
evolutions to secure it. A remark, indeed. 

that 1 hi been often reade 

that, m their mode of flight, Bata bear a very 

t°^ S " mblanc ? ^ fallows; exercising 
the same purpose m the economy of nature, 
in restraining the multiplication of the cre- 
puscular and nocturnal insects, as the swal- 
m regard to the diurnal. 

Their senses of smell, feeling, and hearing 

are wonderfully acute. In many gencre thf 

» membranous folia- 
tioa-ef-nTDirdelicate atructure, by which 


the sense of smelling is greatly refined? the 
ears also are in many kinds expanded and 
capable of being folded down j -while their 
ample wings, and the membranous tissues of 
the ear and nose, are so abundantly supplied 
with nerves, as to enable them, even should 
'they be deprived of sight, to pursue unin- 
terruptedly their ncrial course, avoiding every 
obstacle, and passing adroitly through the 
narrowest apertures 

On the approach of cold weather the Bat 
hibernates, and in preparing for this Btate of 
lifeless inactivity, it ficems rather to select a 
place where it may remain safe from moles- 
tation, than where it may be commodiously 
lodged. “ The hibernation of these animals, 
says Mr. Bell, 44 is indeed one of the most 
interesting points in their economy. At an 
earlier or later period of autumn, according 
to the 6pecies, they retreat, generally in large 
congregations of various species together, to I 
the most retired places ; as under the roofs I 
of houses And churches, in caverns, in the j 
hollows of trees, and similar situations, : 
where they Expend themselves by their 
hinder claws, with ihe head -downwards. 
Here they crowd together, holding not only 
by the surface of the walls of their retreat, 
but by "each other, one crowding over another 
po closely that it appears scarcely possible 
for such numbers to occupy* so email a 
space.” 

Not less than twenty species of Bats arc 
enumerated ns known in Great Britain ; hut 
these, although differing from each other, 
either in structure, colour, or habits, can 
hardly be deemed of sufficient importance 
to occupy the space that would be necessary 
to describe them minutely ? we shall there- 
fore merely refer to a few of them in the 
-briefest manner possible, and in another 
place narrate a few particulars relating to 
two foreign species of a more formidable 
character^ 

The COMMON BAT, or FLITTER- 
MOUSE. ( VespcrtUio pipistreUus,) There 
ftre several species known in England, but 
this is the most common. It Is nearly two 
inches and a half long, or about the size of a 
mouse. The members usually called -wings, 
are merely the four interior toes of the fore- 
feet extended to an enormous length, and 
connected by a thin membrane, reaching 
also to the hind legs, and from them to the 
tail : the body is covered with short fur, of 
ft mouse-colour, tinged with red ; and the 
membranes are of a deep dusky hue ? the 
eyes are small, and the ears exactly resemble 
those of the mouse. Tills species of Bat 
makes its appearance in the twilight of' fine 
summer evenings, frequenting the sides of 
woods, glades, and shady walks, or skimming 
the Burface of tranquil rivers, where 
moths, gnats, and other nocturnal insects 
ST 6 *? os l to be found i but if the 

weather be not fine, it remains shut up in 
r2 e i£ mks or ? 93u res of crumbling masonry, 
r he 8 conceaIed ^ tk e friendly recesses of 
some hollow tree. 

gARBASTEHJB BAT. (Fwjkt- 
niw species was origin- 

ally described by Daubenton, in 1759, but 
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its first (let* w'iou as a native of Great Britain 
is due to Mr. Sower by, who published an 
account of it with a figure in the British 
Miscellany. Its general colour is darker 
than that of any other British species, being 
nearly black on the bnck, with here and 
there a few white hairs, which become more 
numerous with age ; the hinder parts are 
reddish brown, and the belly a pale grey. 
The cars, the naked part of the muzzle, and 
the flying membrane, are of a dusky black. 
Length of the head and body, two inches ; 
extent of wings, between ten and eleven 
inches. The muzzle is truncated, and a 
groove leads ou each side upwards to the 
nostrils. The cheeks are rather tumid, and 
covered with black hair, which forms a sort 
of moustache. The cars are about the length 
of the head, nearly as broad as they are 
long, and irregularly four-sided ; the inner 
edges are turned back, forming a longitudi- 
nal groove just within the margin ; the 
outer and superior angle prominent, rounded, 
and turned back. The eyes are very small, 
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placed close to the bn*e of the auricle, and 
almost concealed by the hair on the cheek. 
The fur of the body is long and soft. Mr. 
Bell having had a Barbastelle Bat in his 
possession for some time, was able to give a 
few slight notices of its habits- 11 lie fed 
readily on small bits of meat, and drank 
water, lie was a timid animal, and did not 
evmce the slightest disposition to become 
acquainted with me ; he would take his food, 
however, with his companions, and was ac- 
customed to rest with them in a cluster, at 
the top of the box in which they were placed. 
The Barbastelle certainly become torpid 
more readily than any of the others, and 
more completely so ; but when awake, 
evinced extreme reatlessness, and was inces- 
santly biting with grdat violence at the wires 
of his box. When suffered to fly about the 
room, he flew very low, and less actively 
than any other under similar circumstances \ 
and he was fond of lying before the fire on 
the hearth-rug, where he appeared q.uite to 
luxuriate in the warmth.” 

The GREAT BAT. (Fe^perffhb noctula,) 
This was termed altivoJans by IV bite of Scl- 
bome, from its always flying high in the air, 
in pursuit of its prey- It ia gregarious in Us 
Jinbits ; the ears are short and rounded ; it is 
about three inches long, and of a reddish 
ash-colour. 

The SEROTINE. (Vespertttio *crotm«s.) 
This species is somewhat rare in England, 
but very common in France. It is of a dark 
eheanut colour; frequents forests ; is solitary 
in its habits ; and its flight is slow. 


The MOUSE-COLO URED BAT. < Ves- 
per tftio mtirinus.) This is the largest of the 
British Bats, exceeding even the Noctule in 
its length of body and extent of wings. The 
head of this Bat is long, with the ears in- 
clining backwards. 

The LONG-EARED BAT. (PkcotusmiH- 
tm.'/ One of the most common of our British 
Bats, and at the same time one of the most 
pleasing in its appear auce, owing to the ex- 
traordinary transparency and beauty of the 
ears. It is also more familiar and bold when 
in confinement than any other species. 

The HORSE-SHOE BAT. (Jttmo7qpht«0 
There is a greater and lesser variety of this 
: animal ; the former designated Jihinolaphus 
/errum-egmuum, the latter Phinoluphus 
; hipposideros. This genus is distinguished by 
j a very curious nasal appendage, or folioceous 
{ membrane at the end of the nose, shaped 
somewhat like a horse-shoe, and supposed 
' to extend in an extraordinary degree the 
sense yf smelling. The upper part of the 
body is of a deep ash- colour, the lower part 
inclining to white. 

In concluding this article on Bats, we are 
again tempted to avail ourselves of the in- 
telligent observations of Mr. Bell : “ It is 
perhaps difficult to account for the preju- 
dices which have always^xisted against these 
harmless and iuteresting little animals, 
which have not only furnished objects of 
superstitious dread to the ignorant, but have 
proved to the poet and the painter a fertile 
‘ source of images of gloom and terror. That 
j the ancient Greek and Roman poets, fur- 
f lushed with exoggemted accounts of the 
animals infesting the remote regions with 
f which their commerce or their conquests 
had made them acquainted, should have 
caught eagerly at those marvellous stories 
and descriptions, and rendered them sub- 
servient to their fabulous but highly imagi- 
native mythology, is not wonderful 5 and it 
is more than probable that some of the 
Indian species of Bats, with their predatory 
habits, their multi tudinous numbers, their 
obscure and rro'sterious retreats, and the 
strange combination of the character of 
beast and bird wliich they were believed to 
possess, gave to Virgil the idea, which he 
has so poetically worked out, of the Harpies 
which fell upon the hastily 6 pread tables of 
his hero and his companions, and polluted, 
whilst they devoured, the feast from which 
they had driven the affrighted guests. But 
that the little harmless Bats of our own 
climate, whose habits arc at once -bo inno- 
cent and so amusing, and whose time of ap- 
pearance and activity is that when every 
thing around would lead the mind to tran- 
quillity and peace, should be forced into 
scenes of mystery and horror, as an almost 
essential feature ih the picture, is an ano- 
maly which cannot be easily explained." 
[See Ftkkovus and Vampire-bat.} 

BATIIYERG'US, or COAST RAT. This 
Rodent animal is a native of Southern Africa, 
frequenting sandy tracts along the const, 
where it burrows with great rapklity, work- 
ing out long galleries, and tlirowing up Wl- 
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j COAST BAT.-(BtTETTP.OCS IZARlTIXTOS.) 

locks like the mole. In some districts these 
are bo very numerous, as to render it dan- 
gerous to pass over them on horseback, the 
earth where excavated often suddentv giving 
& wav. The Coast Rat is about a foot long, 

1 exclusive of the tail, which is three inches ; > 
and its general colour is greyish ash. The 
i incisors arc of an cuonnous size ; those in 
1 the upper jaw having a longitudinal furrow 
down the front. The whole form and orga- 
nization of th : s animal fit it for an under- 
1 ground existence ; it is accordingly often 
i called the Sand Mole. 

I BATRACIIOIDEiE. A family of mon- 
• strous-looking Acanthoptcrygiuus fishes, 
whu-e j-ectoral fins are supported upon the ; 
elongated carpal bones wliich in some genera j 
, perform the functions of hind fcc», enabling 
the fish to creep over sand or mud like small 
. quadrupeds. The ventrnls are jugular, and 
’ the gill-plates and rv'-s are enveloped in j 
j loose skin. Cutanec- appendages or bar- j 
! bels generally fringe the lips, or lower jaw, j 
! to the pectorals. In general the skin is 
1 destitute of scales, but is sometimes studded 
with bony tubercles. The skeleton Is, for 
themed port, but imperfectly osseous. Some 
genera have an air-bladder, and some have 
not. Batrachus has a spl'.y operculum and 
euboperculum, and a fiat head broader than 
the body, but not vciy disproportionate in 
length. Lophivs has a depressed form, and 
Chironcct'js a compressed one, and both have 
monstrously large head?, with a small jole 
behind the pectorals for an opening to the 

f ills. In Malthe the head is flat, and greatly 
engthened laterally by the projection of the 
large subopercula. The Batrachoidea; can 
live long out of the water, in consequence of 
the smallness of their gill-openings. The 
Chironectes, in particular, are able, even in 
warm countries, to pass two or three days in 
creeping over the land. All the Eatrachoide® 
conceal themselves in the mud or sai.J, and 
lie in wait to take their prey by surprise. 
They exist in the Atlantic, Indian, and Pa- 
cific oceans ; and several also inhabit the 
European seas. 

B AT R AC I II AN S : BATRACHIA. Frogs, 
Toads, and all rcotilea which, like them, 
hare soft and naked skins (i. e. uncoverel 
with scales), and in the earlv sta-e of ex- 
istet.-.e respire by means of gills. 

* A small kind of hound, or 

nun ling-dog, formerly much prized for its 
excellent scent and persevering endurance 
I '755! f'Pl’Wed in bn re-bun ting. It cannot 
i i frf b ^ t of Ere** s P« c d ; but its “ slow 
L nd sure qualities are generally rewarded 


with success, although the chase may be : 
continued for two or three hours. There | 
are several kinds of Beagles ; as, the Southern j 
Beagle, the fleet Northern or Cat Beagle, and I 
a very diminutive one called the Lap-dog j 
Beagle. j 

BEAR. ( Ur$us.) A well-known quadra- | 
ped, belonging to a family of plantigrades, 
distinguished by their ponderous bulk, mas- 
sive limbs, and heavy gait. There are se- 
veral species of Bears'. Of all the Carnivore 
they are the most omnivorous in their diet, 
— some of them living almost entirely upon 
vegetable food, and nearly all being capable 
of supporting themselves upon it : even the 
most canmorous of them, however, will 
seldom attack man, unless provoked to do 
1 so by aggression, or strongly incited by 
hunger;" but when attacked they prove 
themselves very formidable opponents. They 
have six incisor and two canine teeth in 
each jaw, twelve molars in the upper and 
fourteen in the lower jaw ; pendnetyle or 
five-toed feet, armed with strong claws, but 
which, not being retractile, are more cal- 
culated for digging and climbing than for 
tearing prey. For the most part Bears arc 
, unsocial animal?, frequenting the recesses 
1 of mountains and caverns, and the depths 
' of the forests. During the winter they lay 
up in caves and hollow trees, passing that 
inclement season almost without food, and 
in a comparatively dormant state. In Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, Bears are pretty 
widely dillu*ed, but in Africa they are more 
rarely found. In the Alpine regions the 
Bear is brown; in some other parts of Eu- 
■ rope, black ; and in Eome parts of Norway it 
: has been seen of a grey colour, and even 
. perfectly white. Bears are reported to be 
L very fond of honey, in search of which they 
l will climb trees, in order to get at the rests 
i u.'wild bees ; for, notwithstanding his awk- 
[ i ward form, the Bcrv is an expert climber. 

► J In Russia the skins of Bears are among the 
j i most useful as well as comfortable articles 
. of winter apparel ; and in-- many other 

- northern countries they arc made into beds, 

. coverlids, caps, and gloves. In England 
i bears’ skins are used for the hammer-cloths 
r of carriages, for pistol holsters, Ac.; and the 
. leather prepared from them is used for many 
t purposes, as harness, Ac., where strength is 
l requisite. 

! The COMMON or BRCttYN BEAR, (tfr- 
tus Arctos.) This species, with some varia- 
tion as to size and colour, is a native of al- 
’ most all the northern parts of Europe and 
* Asia. Its usual size is about four feet in 
length, by about two feet and a half in 
, height. In its nature it is savage and soli- 
, tary ; a"d though when tamed it appears 
j gentle aim placid to its owner, it should be 

- cautiously managed, being often cnpricious, 
treacherous, and vindictive. Its retreat, 
during, the period of hybernation, is the 

r nature! hollow of a tree, or some cavern ; 
s ! . * these are not conveniently found, 

; j ** wul, either form a suitable .den for itself 
t j ny digging, or construe* a rude kind of hut 
t Zu branches of trees, lined with moss, 
l j J-hus protected, and fat with its summer 
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food, it will remain without further suste- 
nance till the ensuing spring ; during which 
time the female generally produces two cubs, 
which when first born are not much larger 
than a mastiffs puppies. 

Most writers agree that the Brown Bear 
was at one time common in the British 
islands. The Caledonian bears (another 
name for British with the Romans) were 
imported to make sport for the Roman 
people, to whom the excitement of wit- 
nessing the suffering of man and beast, 
in its most distressing shape, seems to have 
been but too welcome.- For many years (says 
-Mr. Brodcrip) it has been swept away from 
our islands so completely, that wc find it im- 
ported for baiting, a sport in which our no- 
bility, as well as the commonalty, of the 
l olden time —nay, even royalty itself — de- 
lighted. A bear-bait was one of the re- 
, creations offered to Elizabeth at Kenilworth, 
and in the Earl of Northumberland's House* 

I hold Book wc read of 2tls. for his bear-ward. 

Iu Southwark there was a regular bear- 
] garden, that disputed popularity with the 
I Globe and Swan theatres on the same side 
of the water. Now, however, so much do 
\ tastes alter (in tliis instance certainly for 
the better), such barbarous sports are ba- 

* nished from the metropolis.” 

The AMERICAN BLACK BEAR. ( Ur- 

• sits Amcncanus.) This animal is somewhat 
j smaller than Ue European Brown Bear just 

described. It has a long head, pointed nose, 

» small eyes, and short ears rounded at the 
j top ; its limbs arc strong, thick, and clumsy; 

1 its tail is short, its feet large, and the hair 
j on the body and limbs is black, smooth, and 
| glossy. This animal inhabits all the north- 
j cm parts of America, migrating occasionally 
from the northern to the more southern parts 
l in quest of food, which consists chiefly of 
vegetables and grain. So impenetrable are 

• their retreads during the period of gestation, 

* that although immense numbers of Bears 
[ ore killed annually in America, hardly a 
j single^ female is ever found among them. 

{ The f.esh of these Bears in autumn, when 

they are become exceedingly large by feed- ; 
ing on ocorns and other arborescent food, : 
is extremely delicate j-thc hams, in parti- 
cular, are much esteemed ; and the fat, j 
which preserves a certain degree of fluidity, j 
is remarkably white and sweet. In the 
Canadian Naturalist, by Mr. F. H. Gosse, the 
following nccount of this animal forms a 
portion of the author’s interesting 1 Conver- , 
cations * ; — 

” This species appear to be less carnivorous , 
than the (Trsus Arctos of northern Eurc-c, 
and less ferocious. His chief food seems , 
to be of a vegetable nature, grain, fruits, and 
roots. He has an appetite for pork, however, 
and occasionally makes a visit to the farmer’s 
hog-sty for the purpose.*of cultivating an 
acquaintance with the grunting inhabitants. 
Some years ago, ono of'our nearest neigh- 
bours was aroused iu the night by a com- 
motion in jn a hog-pen ; suspecting the 
cause, he jumped up immediately, took his 
gun, and saw, a bear in the -act of getting 
over the fence -with a fine hog, embraced 


very lovingly in his fore-paws. The man 
fired (while his -wife held a light), and killed 
the intruder. It is difficult to hurt a bear 
with any weapon but fire-arms ; he fights 
with his fore-paws like a cat ; and bo watch- 
ful is he, and so expert at warding off every 
blow that is made at him, that it is next to 
impossible to strike his head, the only part 
in which he is vulnerable ; for you might 
almost as well batter a feather-bed as the 
body of a bear, so encased and shielded by 
an enormous layer of fat. In our climate 
be becomes torpid during winter, generally 
choosing for his hybcmaculum some large 
hollow log, or a cavity beneath the root of 
an overthrown tree. The species is nume- 
rous in all the wooded parts of this conti- 
nent, even to the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. In the southern states he commits 
depredations on the farmer’s fields of maize: 
when the com is in that milky state called 
‘roasting cars,’ so prized for boiling and 
eating as a table dish, like green peas, or 
roasting whole on the cob, the bear manifests 
a singular unity of taste with the farmer, 
and devours and treads down a large quan- 
tity, as he finds no difficulty in climbing 
over the zig-zag rail fence. I have been 
told that he repeats His nightly visit to the 
same fie’d ; and, whut is tingular, always, 
on such occasions, mounts the fence, night 
after night, at the same spot where he got 
over the first time. The planters take ad- 
vantage of tliis regular habit, by fastening 
to the fence a heavily loaded gun at such an 
angle that it shall point at the bear’s breast 
as he rises on his hind legs. The identical 
cro«?5ng-plnce is easily known by his great 
tracks in the soft earth. A stick is attached 
to the trigger, and this is made fast, at right 
angles, to a transverse stick resting on two 
forks about breast high, a few inches outside 
the fence. The bear ream up.to put his fore- 
paws on the rails, and in getting over presses 
.-with his breast against the transverse stick, 
which drives back the trigger, and poor 
Bruin instantly receives the reward of his 
dishonesty.” 

The GRISLY BEAR. (Ursus fera r.) 
The Grislv Bear is about nine feet long, ana 
is said to attain the weight of eight hundred 
pounds. The claws are long and very strong, 
but more adapted for digging than for 
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climbing trees : /the muzzle fs lengthened, 
narrowed, and flattened ; . the canine teeth 
arc highly developed, exhibiting a great 
increase or size and power ; and the eyes arc 
small and sunk in the head. Notwithstand* | i 
ing its bulky and unwieldy form, it is capable 
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i oi great rapidity of motion ; and its strength I 
! is so prodigious, that the bison contends 
frith it in vain. Mr. Drummond, in Ids 
excursions over the Rocky Mountains, had , 
frequent opportunities of observing the 
manners of the Grisly Bears, and it often ! 
happened that in turning ihe point of a ] 
rock or sharp angle of a Tilley, he came j 
suddenly upon one or more of them. On such ! 
occasions they reared on their hind legs, and i 
made a loud’noise like a per»on breathing 
quick, but much harsher. Me kept his 
ground, vrithout attempting to molest them ; 
and they on their part, after attentively 
regarding him for some time, generally 
wheeled round and galloped off ; though, 
from their known disposition, there is little 
doubt that he would have been tiro in pieces, 
had he lost his presence of rtind and at- 
tempted to fly. 

The POLAR BEAR. (77i a lestarctas rr.a- 
rifimtis.) The accounts given by the early 
navigators of the sire, strength, and ferocity 
of the Polar Bear axe perfectly appalling*; 
but the accuracy of modem investigation has 
dissipated many of the erroneous ideas which 
| were formerly entertained on the subject, 

1 though it is still very clear that this Bear is 
| possessed of immense strength and fierceness 
The whole animal is white, except the tip 
of the nose and the claws, which are jet 


into the bear’s clntches ; if, on the contrary, 
he lies still, hH destroyer makes a powerful 
spring, kills him on the ice, and devours 
him at leisure.” 

During the summer they reside chiefly on 
the ice-islands, and pass frequently from 
one to another, being extremely expert 
swimmers. They lodge in dens, formed in 
the vast masses of ice! which arc piled in a 
stupendous manner, leaving great caverns 
beneath : here they breed, and. bring forth 1 
one or two ct a time ; and the affection 
between the parent and the cubs is so great, 
that thev ^ ill sooner die than desert each 
other. During winter they retire, and bed 
therm-elves deep beneath the snow, or else 
beneath the fixed icc of some eminence, : 
where they pass in a state of torpidity the i 
long and dismal arctic night, appearing only J 
with the return of the sun. 

JUGGLER BEAR, or JUGGLE BEAR. 
{I’rochilus vr sinus.) When this uncouth 
animal was first brought to England (now 
more than half a century since), it was taken 
for a Sloth, and obtained the names of 
liradtjpus j>enUidact>jlus. and Brxidtjpus ur- 
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bltck ; the ears are small and rounded, the 
the very large, and the 

limbs extremely large and strong. The 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, Greenland, and 
Spitsbergen, are its principal places or resi- 
dence ; but it has sometimes been accident- 
°5 floating ice as far south as 

of Slf 1 fifi!'' 1 ' ,r Thdr u3u:l1 foo<1 consist 

’ i 4 h ! a ? d *”“*=« of whales ; but 
u h h °" °b various animals, 

“ JJ* 3 re ~* ^ 0Un S birds, &C. : they aho eat 
Th?r bei T ies as they can find, 

i;,,.,' , e , ! .aid to be frequcntlv seen in 
>" great droves, alln-red by th- 
sum,°n l h .l fl i 5h v? f *<?*-'■ and rriU sometimes 
B^re^ d . Ule . h:l! £ tatluns of the natives, and 
fif Jin '°- hrC3k in - Captain Lvon rives 

£ H iri’ h = t0 the 'Pot where the 

Ir”*_ ls -HJg. ^ the poo- animal aitemnts 
e iCa ^' e rolling Into the water, he fiilL 


m? 
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^uus, ‘Tive-fingcred Sloth,” 11 Ursine Sloth,” 
and “anonymous animal.” It is the Ours 
jongleur of the French, who eo called it on 
account of its being a favourite with the In- 
dian mountebanks or jugglers, who rely on 
the attraction of its ugliness. " The Juggler 
Bear inhabits the mountainous parts of In- 
dia, its place of retreat being in some cavern. 
Its short limbs, the depressed air of the head, 
surmounted by the liillock of a back, and the 
whole contour of the apparently unwieldy 
mass, give the idea of deformity. In bulk 
it is about the size of the Brown Lear. The 
nasal cartilage is capable of considerable 
extension, and the lips of protrusion. The 
muzzle and tips of the paws arc a whitish- 
yellow ; and there is a half-collar or Y-like 
marking on the under side of the neck and 
breast. With these exceptions, the fur is 
deep black, with here and there sonic brown 
spots, ana is rather long, particularlv round 
the bead, as the animal grows old- In a 
state of nature its food consists of fruits, 
those destructive insects the 
mj captivity it appears to be 

mild, ljui melancholy. 

_ MALAY BEAR. (ProchHus J falayanvs.) 
This aiumai is jet black, with the muzzle 
* yellowish tint, and a crescent-shapcd 
nrntc mark on the breast. Vegetables form 
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j its chief diet, but it is said to be extremely 
i fond of delicacies, and in its native forests 
[ subsists in a great measure upon the honey 
■which is there found in considerable abun- 
dance. It is attracted to the vicinity of man 
by its fondness for the young shoots of the 
cocoa-nut trees, to which it is very injurious. 
It has been frequently taken and domesti- 
cated. One which Sir Stamford Rafdes 
possessed when young is thus described by 
hint : “ He was brought up in the nursery 
with the children ; and, when admitted to 
my table, as was frequently the case, gave a 
proof of Ida taste by refusing to eat any fruit 
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but mangosteens, or to drink any wine but 
champagne. The only time I ever ’ new 
him to be out of humour was on an occasion 
when no champagne was forthcoming. He 
was naturally of an affectionate disposition, 
and it was never found necessary to chain 
or chastise him. It was usual for this bear, 
the cat, the dog, and a small blue mountain 
bird or lory of New Holland, to mess to- 
gether, and eat out of the same dish. His 
favourite playfellow was the dog, whose 
teasing and worrying were always borne and 
returned with the utmost good humour and 
; playfulness. As he grew up he became a 
j very powerful animal, and in his rambles in 
I the garden lie would lay hold of the largest 
! plantains, the stems of which he could 
1 scarcely embrace, and tear them up by the 
| roots.** 

I _ BEAVER. (Castor fiber.) T^e Beav c r 
| is a Rodent animal, readily distinguished 
j from every other quadruped by its broad 
horizontally-flattened tail, which is of a 
1 nearly oval form, but rising into a slight 
; convexity on its upper surface, and covered 
1 with scales. The hind feet arc webbed, and 
j together with the tail, which acts as arudder, 
serve to propel it through the water with 
j considerable facility. It is about three feet 
i long, exclusive of the tail, which is one foot 
S more : its colour is a deep chesnut, the hair 
l very fine, smooth, and glossy ; but it occa- 
^ rionally varies, and is sometimes found peri 
| fectly black. The incisor teeth are very 
I large and hard ; so hard, indeed, that they 
j were used by the North American Indians 
j to cut bone and to fashion tlieir horn-tipped 
spears, till they were superseded by the in- 
. troduction of iron tools from Europe. 

. Of all quadrupeds the Beaver is considered 
t» possessing the greatest degree of natural 
or instinctive sagacity in constructing its 


habitation ; preparing, in concert with others 
of its own species, a kind of arched caverns 
or dome?, supported by a foundation of 
strong pillars, and lined or plastered, in- 
ternally with a degree of neatness and ac- 
curacy unequalled by the art of any other 
quadruped. But it should seem, however, 
that the architecture of the Beaver is no- 
where so conspicuous as in the northern 
parts of America. The favourite resorts of 
the Beaver are retired, water}', and woody 
situations. In such places they assemble, 
to the number of some hundreds ;• living, aa 
it were, in families, and building their arched 
receptacles. From this we may perceive to 
what a degree animals, unassisted either by 
language or reason, are capable of concurring 
fdr their mutual benefit, and of attaining, 
by dint of numbers, those advantages wliieh 
each, in a state of solitude, seems uufitted 
to possess s for if we view the Beaver only 
in the light of an individual, and uncon- 
nected with others of its kind, we shall find 
that many other quadrupeds excel it in 
cunning, and almost in all the powers of an- 
noyance and defence. When kept in a state 
of solitude or domestic tameness, it appears ] 
calm and indifferent to all about it ? with- ; 
out attachments or antipathies ; and never 
seeking to gain the favour of man, nor aim- 
ing to offend him. 
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Few subjects in natural Wstory have more 
attracted the attention of travellers, or have 
been more minutely described by naturalists, 
than the instinctive building operations of 
the Beaver ; and they have accordingly had 
attributed to them powers so marvellous, oa 
to render ridiculous that which, if regarded 
merely as a high species of animal instinct, 
could not fail to command universal ad- 
miration. The account given by Buffon, 
though graphic and amusing in no ordinary 
degree, is evidently overcharged : we shall 
therefore take the more sober narration of 
Hcarne : “The situation of the beaver-houses 
is various. Where the beavers are numerous 
they are found to inhabit lakes, ponds, and 
rivers, as well as those narrow creeks which 
connect the numerous lakes with which this 
country abounds ; but the two latter are 
generally chosen by them when the depth 
of water and other circumstances are suitable, 
as they have then the advantage < ,r a current 
to convey wood and other neces'janes to 
their habitations, and because, in general, 
they ore more difficult to be taken than 
those that are built in standing water. They 
always choose those parts that have such s .. 
depth of water as will resist the frost m 
winter, and prevent it from freezing to the I* 
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boltom The beavers that build their houses is alrreys taken from the edge of the bank, 

£ “mill riverTor Seeks, in which water is or the bottom of the creek or l*ndoearthe 
liable to be drained off when the back sup- door of the house; and 
plies are dried up by the frost, ore wonder- paws ore so small, yet it “J*?* {*« “P 
fullv taught bv instinct to provide against between them under their throat . thus they 
that evil %v making a dam q-ite across the carry both mud and st ^ | ^! | ^ I t c jSf y }« 
river, at a convenient distance from their ways dra£ the wood with .their .teeth. All 
l houses. The beaver-dam* differ in shape their workw L executed ofone 

according to the nature of the place in which are so expeditious that, in thc coiu-re of one 
thev are built. If the water in the nver, or night, I have known them to h-vc ! Mllert^ , 
i creek, have but little motion, the dam is es much oa amounted to ®f i 

: almost straight ; but where the current is their little handfuls. It Is a great pieceoi j 
j more rapid, it is always made with a con- policy m these animals to coyer the outside 
ride ruble curve, convex toward the stream, of their houses every fall with fresn mua, 

I The materials made use of ore drift-wood, and as late as possible m the autumn, even 
green willows, birch, and poplars if they can when the frost becomes pretty severe, as dj j 
! be got ; also mud and stones intermixed in this means it soon freezes as hard as a stone* 

I such a manner as must evidently contribute and prevents their common enemy, ww 
to the strength of the dam ; but there is no wolverene, from disturbing them during rue 
other order'or method observed in the dams, winter ; and as they are frequently seen 
except that of the work being carried on walk over their work, and sometimes to giie 
with a regular sweep, and all the parts being a flap with their tail, particularly .Then 
made of equal strength. In places which plunging into the water, this has.^wnnou. 
have been long frequented by beavers un- doubt, given rise to the vulgar opinion that 
disturbed, their dams, by frequent repairing, they used their tails as a trowel, with wfncu 
; become a solid bank, capable of resisting a they plastered tlicir houses ; whereas uiai 
great force both of water and ice ; and as flapping of the tail is no more than n custom 
the willow, poplar, and birch generally take which they always preserve, even when they 
root and shoot up, they by degrees form a become tame and domestic, and more par- 
j kind of regular planted hedge, which I have ticularly so when they arc startled.’ 

. seen in some places so tall that birds have In the more northern climates the habita- 
built their nests among the branches. tions of these animals are finished in August, 

M The beaver-houses are built of the same or early in September, when they begin to 
materials as their dams, and are always pro- lay in their stores. During the summer 
portioned in size to the number of inhabit- months they regale themselves on the 
1 ants, which se)^ ^n exceeds four old and six choicest frnits and plants the country aJ- 
or eight young ones ; though, by chance, I fords ; but in winter they subsist principally 
{ have seen double the number. Instead of on the wood of the birch, the plane, and 
j order or regulation being observed in rearing some other trees, which they steep in fresh 
their houses, they arc of a much ruder struc- water from time to time. Those who are j 
■ tnre than their dams ; for, notwithstanding accustomed to hunt these animals, being , 

1 the sagacity of these animals, it has never perfectly aware that green wood is much 
been observed that they aim at any other more grateful to them than that which is 
convenience in their houses than to have a old and dry, place a considerable quantity i 
dry place to lie on ; and there they usually round their lodgments ; and when they sally 
eat their victuals, which they occasionally forth to seize it, either catch them in snares, 
take out of the water. It frequently hap- or take them by surprise. When the frost 
pens that some of the large houses are found is verv severe, ttie hunters sometimes break 
to have one or more partitions, if they de- large holes in the ice; and, on the Bearers 
serve that appellation, but it is no more than resorting to these apertures to breathe the | 
a part of the main building left by the sa- fresh air, they either kill them with their . 
garity of the beaver to support the roof. On hatchets, or cover the holes with large sub- j 
such occasions it is common for those differ- stantial nets. This being done, they under- i 
ent apartments, as acme are pleased to call mine and subvert the whole fabric ; when { 
them, to have no communication with each the beavers, expecting to make their escape 
other but by water ; so that, in fact, they in the usual way, fly with precipitation to 
may be called double or treble houses, rather the water, and, rushing to the opening, fall 
than different apartments of the same house, directly into the net. 

• 7 ^ *' ar are t^e beavers from driving stakes The Beaver is pursued both for its fur, and 

in.o the ground when building their houses, for the sake of a peculiar odoriferous secre- j 
that thev lay most of the wood crosswise, tion, termed castor, or casionrum, which is ; 
and nearly horizontal, and without any other tontained in two little bags, the inguinal j 
order than that of leaving a hollow or cavity glands, each about the size of a hen’s eg". ; 
m the middle. ^When any unnecessary Tliis substance, as we find it in the shops, is 
d ranches^ project inward thev cut them off of a brownish unctuous consistence, has a 
teeth, and throw them in among disagreeable narcotic smell, and a nauseous 
t° P re '.‘ cn t th e mud from falling acrid taste :rit was at one time esteemed as 
r ®°** mistaken notion possessing considerable medicinal properties, 

i e ^ood-work 15 first completed and but is now ehieflv employed by perfumers. 

; for the whole of their houses, The fur was formerly a most important ar- 
as wen as their dams, are, from the founds- tide of commerce ; but the animals hare in 
non, one mass of mud and wood mixed with j recent times been exterminated from eo 
stones, if they can be procured. The mud ! many extensive tracts which they once in- j 
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habited, that it is now far less considerable 
than it was half a century ago. To this 
may be added, that the present custom of 
using silk and other materials in lieu of 
beavers’ fur in the manufacture of hats, has 
wonderfully lessened the demand for it, us 
well as reduced the price. An idea, how- 
ever, may be formed of the astonishing num- 
ber of beavers’ skins that were formerly 
made use of, when we state that in ISOS, no 
less than 120,927 were sent from Quebec 
alone to this country. The flesh of the Bea- 
ver is much prized by the Indians ami Ca- 
nadian voyagers, especially when it is roasted 
in the skin after the hair has been singed off ; 
and in some districts it requires all the in- 
fluence of the fur-traders to restrain the 
hunters from sacrificing a considerable quan- 
tity of beaver fur every year to secure the 
enjoyment of this luxury ; and Indians of 
note have generally one or two feasts in a 
season, wherein a roasted beaver is the prime 
dish. It resembles pork in its flavour, but 
it requires a strong stomach to sustain a full 
meal of it, (llicjiardson's Fauna boreali- 
Americxtna . ) 

Our readers will see that the foregoing 
account relates to the American Beaver. 
The European species does not boast of such 
architectural habits, but lives in burrows 
along the banks of the .Rhone, the Danube, 
the Weser, and other large rivers in the 
north of Europe ; yet, from some of the de- 
scriptions which have been given of them, 
we are disposed to believe that, considering 
the materials within their reach, their in- 
stinctive skill is not greatly inferior to those 
who dwell on the other side of the Atlantic. 
It is believed that at no period were Beavers 
common in Britain, though the mention of 
them by some of our earliest historians is a 
clear proof of their existence here. 

BECCAFIGO, or FIG-EATER. (SyTvia 
h or tens is.) A migratory song-bird, about 
the size of a linnet, but with a remarkably 
short body. It feeds on fruits and berries, 
and is highly prized by the Italians for the 
delicacy of its flesh, particularly in autumn, 
when it is in excellent condition for the table. 
It is often seen in England in the summer, 
where it is called the Pettychaps ; but it 
generally returns to a warmer climate in 
September. It has a lively, loud, and piercing 
note ; but it is seldom seen, as it usually 
sings from the midst of some closely em- 
bowered covert. Its head, back, neck, wings, 
and tail are generally of a greenish grey, 
but some more ineliue to a greenish brown. 

BEE. (Apts.) The generic name of a 
family of Ilymenopterous insects, [for the 
classification of which, see Ann.*:.) Of all 
the insect tribe none have more justly ex- 
cited the attention and admiration of man- 
kind than the Bee ; and jret, although it has 
engaged the study of naturalists for two 
thousand years, we still occasionally find, 
in the economy of this social and industrious 
little animal, some obscurely known or un- 
elucidated fact, which is thought worthy of 
the -labours of those who devote their time 
and abilities in the pursuit and advancement 
| of this interesting branch of natural science. 


The most important species is the Hoskv- 
bee (Apis uicllijica), so Jong celebrated for 
its wonderful polity, the neatness and pre- 
cision with which it constructs its cells, and 
the diligence with which it prorides during 
the warmth of summer a supply of food for 
the support of the hive during the rigours 
of the succeeding winter. In its natural 
state the Uoney-bce generally constructs its 1 
nests in hollow trees ; but so universally is i 
it now domesticated that we rarely find it , 
otherwise thou hived in any part of Europe. 

Peter Kalm, the Swedish traveller, ob- ( 
serves, that the people of North America j 
were unanimously of opinion that the J 



HONET-BEE. — (API 3 MELUnci,) 

Honey-bee was unknown in that country 
before the arrival of the Europeans ; hut 
that they were first brought over by the 
English who settled there. The Indians 
likewise declared that their fathers lmd 
never seen any bees either in the woods or 
elsewhere, before the Europeans had been 
several years settled there. This, he says, 
is further confirmed by the name wiiich the 
Indians gave them : for, hV* 5 pg no particular 
name for them in their language, they 
them English Jiies , because the English first 
brought them over ; but at the time he 
wrote (nearly a century ago) they flew plen- 
tifully about the woods of North America. 

Honey and wax are the two valuable ar- 
ticles of commerce for which we arc indebted 
to this useful insect. Now, if we examine 
the structure of the common Bee, the first 
remarkable part which presents itself is the 
proboscis, an instrument serving to extract 
honey from flowers : it is not formed, like 
that of other flics, in the shape of a tube, by 
which the fluid is to be sucked up, but rather 
like a tongue, to lap it up. When thus 
lappedout of the nectary, it is conveyed to 
the crop or honey-bag ; where it undergoes 
but little alteration, and is transferred or 
disgorged into the cells destined to receive 
it. While the Bee is busy in extracting the 
sweets of the flowers, it becomes covered with 
the farina or pollen of the anthers ; this 
pollen it wipes off with the brushes of its 
legs, collects every particle together, and > 
kneads it into two little mosses, which it j 
lodges on the broad surface of the tibia cf 
each hind leg, where a scries of elastic hairs 
over-arches a concavity, and acts as a sort 
of lid or covering. Thus employed, the Bee 
flies from flower to flower, increasing its store 
of honey, and adding to its stock ot kneaded 
pollen, which is called bcc-Wead. The ab- 
domen is divided into six annulations or 
rings, which are capable of being contracted 
or extended at pleasure ,* and the insect is 
internally furnished with a honey-bag, a 
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venom-bag, .and a 8ting. The honey-bag, 
■which 13 os transparent os crystal, contains 
the honey which the Ike has brushed from 
the flowers, the greatest part of which is 
carried to the hive, and poured into the cells 
of the honeycomb, while the remainder gen es 
for the Bee’s own nourishment. Wax is a 
peculiar secretion in little cells beneath the 
scales of the abdomen. It is from honey 
that the wax, by some internal process, is 
elalmrated. The wax oozes out between the 
abdominal rings, in the form of little la- 
min® ; it is then worked with the mouth, 
and kneaded with saliva that it may acquire 
the requisite degree of ductility for the con- 
struction of the comb, \yhich is* finished with 
a substance called propolis , a glutinous or 
gummy resinous matter procured from the 
buds of certain trees. 

The sting is composed of three parts ; 
namely, the sheath, and two extremely small 
and penetrating darts, each of which is fur- 
1 nished. with scwral points, or barbs, which, 
rankling^ in the wound, render the sting 
more painful. This instrument, however, 
would prove but a feeble weapon, if the Bee 
did not poison the wound. The sharp- 
pointed sheath first enters, and this being 
followed by the barbed darts, the venomous 
fluid is speedily injected. Sometimes the 
sting sticks fast in the flesh, and is left be- 
hind ; but the death of the Bee invariably 
follows. 

Haring examined the Bee singly, we now 
proceed to an inquiry into its habits as a 
member of a social community. Viewed in 
. this light, we beJjoW an animal active, vi- 
gilant, laborious, and disinterested ; subject 
! *° regulations, and perfectly submissive. All 
its provisions are laid up for the community s 
and all its arts arc employed in building a 
cell, designed for the benefit of posterity. 
Many interesting accounts of the history 
I economy of the Bee have been published. 

I ♦ 9,' cnow none, however, so concise and 
at the same time so explicit, as that which 
is pven by Mr. Newman, in his “ Familiar 
Introduction to the Study of Insects;” and 
to that source we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing observations, marked with inverted 
commas : — 

bce-luve contains three kinds of in- 
dividuals,— a queen, drones, and workers •, 
the queen is a female, and not only the 
ruler, but in peat part, the mother of the 
community ; the drones are males, and the 
3g2*» ™ abortive females. Tlie sole 
SSfSOl W* 11 appears to be the laying 

*> ° nd 'l 113 occupies her almost inccs- 
ench i'plT ( m; lns ' e . one , on b' is deposited in 
motion^' ““v™ 3 L H t0 1,0 !n continual 
motion , she is slow and majestic in her 

a £ d ^ ffgre ?° m thc ' H ' orker3 ia 
Si "‘T’ having a longer body, shorter 
wings, and a curved sling, Tlte oueen is 
gU w rd of tw alve workers, 
an office winch is taken m turn, but never 

to lmrUl, ! whatever direction she wishes 
to trai cl, these guards clear the way before 
always with the utmost courtesy turning 
fmm her 0 ? iS Wards hcr ’ ond when 
iiK ■ 1 5 om :"» roath i n ! her with hu- 
p lb .y, licking her face, mouth, and eyes. 


and appearing to fondle her with their an- 
tennrc. 

*' The drones arc nil males ; they are less 
than the queen, but larger than the workers ; 
they live on thc honey of flowers, but bring 
none home, and are wholly useless, except 
as being the fathers of thc future progeny : 
when this office is accomplished, they are 
destroyed by thc workers. A buzzing com- 
mences in the hive, the drones nnd the 
workers sally forth together, grapple each 
other in thc air, hug and scuffle lor a minute, 
during which operation thc stings of thc 
workers arc plunged into thc sides of thc 
drones,' who, overpowered by the poison, 
almost instantly die. 

“ The workers arc the smallest bees in thc 
hive, and by far the most numerous ; they 
have a longer lip for sucking honey than 
either of the others; their thighs arc fur- 
nished with a brush for the reception of the 
pollen of flowers, and their sting is straight. 
The workers do the entire work of the com- 
munity ; they build the cells, guard the hive 
and tire queen, collect nnd store thc honey, 
elaborate the wax, feed the young, kill the 
drones, &c. The average number of these 
three kinds of bees in a hive is one queen, 
2000 drones, nnd 20,000 workers. The e^rgs 
are long, slightly curved, nnd of n bluish 
colour ; when laid they are covered with a 
glutinous matter, which instantly dries, at- 
taching them to the bottom of the cell. 

“For eleven months the queen lays only 
workers’ eggs ; afterwards, those which pro- 
duce drones: os soon ns this change has taken 
place, the workers begin to construct royal 
cells, in which, without discontinuing to 
lay the drones’ eggs, the queen deposits here 
nnd there, about once in three days, an egg 
which is destined to produce a queen. The 
workers’ eggs hatch in a few days, and pro- 
duce little white maggots, which Immediate- 
ly open their mouths to be fed ; these the 
workers attend to with untiring assiduity : 
in six days each maggot fills up its cell ? it 
*? then roofed in by the workers, spins a 
61 ‘ken cocoon, and becomes a chrysalis : and 
on the twenty-first day it comes forth a 
perfect bcc. The drones emerge on the 
twenty-fifth day, and the queens on the 
sixteenth/’ 

When the queen-bee has an inclination to 
deposit her cgp, she goes forth, accompanied 
six or eight working bees as a guard, 
whose stomachs arc filled with honey. She 
is yery deliberate in her motions, and seems 
to proceed with great caution. She first 
looks into a cell, and if she finds it perfectly 
empty, she draws up her long body, inserts 
her tail into the cell, and deposits an egg. 
in this way she slowly proceeds till she has 
dropped ten or twelve eggs, when perhaps 
reeling exhausted, she is fed by one of thc 
attend ant bees, who have surrounded her 
the whole tune. This is done .by the bee 
ejecting the hopey from its stomach into the 
mouth of the queen. When this has been 
r® ne ’ tllc goes away, nnd another takes 
its place. The operation of laying her eggs 
again goes on, and is succeeded by the same 
l n £’ — ^ ie attendant bees fre- 
quently touching the nntennse of the queen 
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with their own. When the operation of 
laying the eggs is completed,— and it gene- 
rally occupies some time, — the queen retires 
to that part of the hive which is most filled 
with bees. During her progress the sur- 
face of the comb is very little intruded upon, 
and the space seems purposely to he left 
unoccupied. Some few of the cells, how- 
ever, in a brood comb, are passed over by 
the queen, and afterwards filled either with 
honey or farina. These serve os deposits of 
food, from which the neighbouring brood may 
be fed more readily, ns such cells are never 
Covered with wax Jesse. 

“ It has been already stated, that the 
queen, for nearly a year, lays no eggs that 
are destined to produce queens ; it therefore 
follows, that if any evil befall her, the hive 
is left without a queen : it sometimes hap- 
pens that she dies, or is taken away by the 
owner of the hive, to observe the result. 
For twelve hours little notice is taken of 
the loss j it appears not to be known, and 
the < workers labour as usual : after that 
period, a hubbub commences ; work is aban- 
doned ; tho whole hive is in nn uproar j 
every bee traverses the hive at random, and 
with the most evident want of purpose. 
This state of anarchy sometimes continues 
for two days ; then the bees gather in clus- 
ters of a dozen or bo, as though engaged in 
consultation, the result of which seems to be 
a fixed resolution to supply the loss. A few 
of tire workers repair to the cells in winch 
are deposited the eggs of workers ; three of 
these cells are quickly broken into one, the 
edges polished, and the sides smoothed and 
rounded, a single egg being allowed to re- 
main at the bottom. When this egg hatches, 

I the maggot is fed with a peculiarly nutritive 
I food, called royal bee-bread, which is never 
given to any maggots but such os are to pro- 
duce queens ; work is now resumed over the 
whole hive, and goes on as briskly as before: 
on the sixteenth day the egg produces a 
queen, whose appearance is haued with every 
demonstration of delight, and who at once 
assumes sovereignty over the hive. When, 
under ordinary circumstances, a young queen 
emerges from tE6 chrysalis, the old one 
frequently quits the hive, heading the first 
swarm fbr the season, and flying to some 
neighbouring resting-place, is observed by 
the owner, captured, placed under a new 
hive, and a new colony is immediately com- 
menced. Before a swarm leaves the hive, 
sure indications are given of the intended 
movement ; the workers leave their various 
occupations and collect in groups, especially 
near the door of the hive, as though in con- 
sultation on the important event about to 
take place. 

u As the summer advances many queens 
are hatched, but the workers do not allow 
them instant liberty, as severe battles would 
take place between them and the reigning 
queen, in which one would be killed ; the 
workers, therefore, make a small hole in the 
ceiling of the royal cell, through which the 
captive queen thrusts her tongue, and re- 
ceives food from the workers. In this state 
of confinement the young queen utters a low 
querulous note, which has been compared to 


singing. When the reigning, or a newly- 
created queen, finds one of these captives, 
she uses every effort to tear open the cell 
and destroy her rival : to prevent this, the 
workers often interpose, pulling her away 
by the legs and wings ; to this she submits 
for a short time, when, uttering a peculiar 
cry, called her voice of sovereignty, she com- 
mands instant attention and obedience, and 
is at once freed from her assailants. The 
cocoons spun by the maggots of the workers 
and drones completely envelope the chrysa- 
lis; but that 6pun by the bmggot of the queen ! 
appears imperfect, covering- only the upper ! 
end of the chrysalis : it has been supposed 
that they are thus designedly exposed to the 
attacks of other queens, and their destruc- I 
tion, before emerging, facilitated. When | 
the cliryealis of the queen is about to change i 
to a perfect insect, the bees make the cover ] 
of the cell thinner by gnawing awaj’ part of 
the wax ; and with so much nicety do they 
perform this operation, that the cover at last i 
becomes pellucid, owing to its extreme thin- f 
ness. 

“ The combs of o bee-hive comprise a con- 
geries of hexagonal cells, built by the bees 
as a receptacle for honey, and for the nur- 
series of their young : each comb in a hive 
is composed of two ranges of cells, backed 
against each other : the base or partition 
between this double row of cells is bo dis- 
posed as to form a pyramidal cavity at the 
bottom of each. There is a continued series 
of these double combs in every well-filled 
hive ; the spaces between them being just 
sufficient to allow two bees, one on the sur- 
face of each comb, to pass without touching. 
Each cell is hexagonal, the six sides being 
perfectly equal. This figure ensures the 
greatest possible economy of material and 
space ; the outer edges of the cells are slight- 
ly thickened, in order to gain strength ; the ] 
Bame part is also covered with a beautiful , 
varnish, which is supposed to give additional 
strength. The construction of several combs 
is generally going on at the same time: no 
sooner is the foundation of one laid, with a 
few rows of cells attached to it, than a se- 
cond and a third are founded on each side, 
parallel to the first, and so on till the hive 
is filled, the combs which were commenced 
first being always in the most advanced 
state, and therefore the first completed. 

“ The design of every comb is sketched 
out, and. the first rudiments laid by a single 
bee : this foundress-bee forms a block out of 
a rough mass of wax, drawn portly from its 
own resources, but principally from those of 
other bees, which furnish wax from small 
sacs, in which it has been secreted, that ore 
situated between the segments of the body 
of the bee ; taking out the plates of wax 
with their hind feet, and carrying it with 
their fore feet to their mouths, where it is 
moistened, masticated, and rendered soft 
and ductile. The foundress-bee determines 
the relative position of the combs, and their 
distance from each other, the foundations 
which she marks serving as guides to the 
ulterior labours of the wax-working bees, 
and of those which build the cells, giving 
them the advantage of the margins and 
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angles already formed. The muss of ■wax 
prepared by the assistants is applied by the 
foundrcss-l>ec to the roof or bottom of the 
hive, and thus a slightly double convex mass 
is formed: when of sufficient size, a cell is 
sculptured on one side of it by the bees, 
who relieve one another in the labour. At 
the back, and on each side of this first cell, 
two others are sketched out and excavated: 
by this proceeding the foundations of two 
cells are laid, the line betwixt them cor- 
responding with the centre of the opposite 
cells : as the comb extends, the first exca- 
vations ore rendered deeper end. broader \ 
and when a pyramidal base is finished, the 
bees build up walls from its edges, so as to 
complete what may be called the prismatic 
part of the cell. The cells intended for the 
drones are considerably larger and more sub- 
stantial than those for the workers ? and 
being formed subsequently, they usually ap- 
pear nearer the bottom of the combs : last 
of all are built the royal cells for the queens: 
of these there are usually three or four, 
sometimes ten or twelve, in a hive, attached 
completely to the central part, but not un- 
frequently to the edge of the comb. The 
form of the royal cells is an oblong spheroid, 
tapering gradually downwards, and having 
the exterior full of holes: the mouth of the 
cell, which is always at the bottom, remains 
open until the maggot is ready fhr trans- 
formation, and it is then closed Ulce the rest. 

“ When a queen has emerged, the cell In 
which she was reared is destroyed, and it* 
place is supplied by a range of common cells: 
the site of this range mar always be traced 
by that part of the comb being thicker than 
the rest, and forming a kind of knot. The 
common breeding cells of drones and workers 
are occasionally made the depositories of 
honey; but the cells axe never sufficiently 
cleansed to preserve the honey undeterio- 
rated. The finest honey is stored in new 
cells constructed for the purpose of receiving 
it, then- form precisely resembling that of 
the .common breeding cells : these honey- 
cells vary in size, being larger or smaller 
according to the productiveness of the sources 
from which the bees are collecting, and ac- 
cording to the season.” 

It is remarkable that all animals which 
have been long under the protection of man , 
seem to lose a part of their natural sagacity. 
In those countries where the bees are wild, 
and unprotected by man, they are always 
sure to build their waxen cells in the hol- 
lows of trees ; but with ns they appear im- 
provident in their choice ; and the first greerT 
hrench which stops their flight is deemed 
sufficient for their abode. It does not even 
appear that the queen chooses the place 
where they are to alight; for numbers of the , 
swarms when they conceive a predilection | 
lor any particular branch, spontaneously 
on J t ; others follow their example ; ■ 
and at lost the queen herself, finding the ' 
majority of the swarm convened together, 
condescends to place herself amongst them, 
■the queen being settled, the rest of the 
swarm soon flock around her, and in about 
u quarter of an hour the "“"hole body seems 
to be perfectly at rest 


When a hive sends out several swarms m 
a year, the first is always the best as well as 
the most numerous; for, having the greatest 
part of the summer before them, they have ; 
the more time for making wax and honey, j 
and consequently their labours are the most j 
valuable to their proprietor. Though the | 
swarm is principally made up of the younger 
I Bees, those of all ages generally compose the 
number of emigrants ; and as a single hive 
i sometimes contains upwards of forty thou- 
| sand inhabitants, such a vast body may well 
be supposed to work with great expedition. 

Among the varied mass of amusing and 
Instructive information with which the 
volumes of Kirby and Spence abound, we 
shall make a few condensed extracts ere we 
close tht* article : — Bees in their excursions 
do not confine themselves to the spot im- 
mediately contiguous to their dwelling, 
but, when led by the scent of honey, will go 
a mile from It, or considerably more ; yet 
from thu distance they will discover honey 
with a* much certainty as if it was within 
their sight, s « « A new-born bee, as soon 
as it is able to use its wings, seem* perfectly 
aware, without any previous Instruction, 


for the rest of it* life. It appear* to know 
that it is bom for society, *nd not for selfish 
pursuits; and therefor© it invariably de- 
Yote* itself and it* labour* to the benefit of 
the community to which it belong*. Walk- 
ing upon the comb*, it seeks for the door or 
the hive, that it may sally forth and be useful. 


first flight ; and, un conducted but by its in- 
stinct, visit* Uke the rest the subjects of Flora, : 
absorb* their nectar r cote ns itself with their | 
ambrosial dust, which it knead* into a mas* 
and packB upon its hind legs ; and, if need i 
be, gathers propolis (ah unctuoa* resinous 
substance, collected from the^buda of tree*, 
and used in lining the cells of a new comb, 
stopping crevices, &C."), and returns unem- 
barrassed to its own hive. 

The method of ventilating their hives is ; 
thus described : — By means of their mar- j 
ginab hooks, they unite each poir of wings 
into one plane slightly concave, thus acting j 
upon the air by a surface nearly as large a* 
possible, and forming for them a pair of very 
ample fans, which In their vibrations de- 
scribe an arch of 90°. These vibrations are 
bo rapid 09 to^ render the wings almost in- 
visible. During the Bummer a certain 
number of workers — for it is to the workers 
_Bolely that this office is committed — may 
always be observed vibrating their wings ; 
before the entrance of their hire ; and the 
observant apiarist will find, upon examina- 
tion, that a still greater number are engaged 
within it in the same employment. The 
station of these ventilators is upon the floor ! 
of the hive. They are usually ranged in 
files that terminate at the entrance ; and 
sometimes, but not constantly, form so many 
diverging rays, probably to give room for 
comers and goers to pas*. The number of 
ventilators in action at the same time varies t 
it seldom much exceed* twenty, and is often 
more circumscribed. The tune also that 
they devote to this ftmetion is longer or 
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shorter, according to circumstances : some 
have been observed to continue their vibra- 
tions for nearly half nn hour -without rest- 
ing, suspending the action for not more 
than an instant, as it should seem to take 
breath. When one retires, another occupies 
Us place ; so that in a hive well peopled 
there is never any interruption of the sound 
or humming occasioned by this action, by 
which it may always ,be known whether it 
be going on or not. [For Reproduction of 
Bees, see Parthenogenesis in Soppl.J 

BEE-EATER. (iferops.) There are many 
species of this genus, all being distinguished 
by brilliant plumage ; they take their piey, 
consisting of bees, wasps, gnats, &c., on 
the wing, like the swallow, and without 
being stung by them. The one we are 
about to describe is among the most elegant 
of the European birds, and, next to the 
Roller and the Kingfisher, may be con- 
sidered as the most brilliant in point of 
colour. It is a native of the warmer parts 
of Europe, particularly among the islands 
of the Grecian archipelago, and of many 
parts both of Aria and Africa ; but in the 
north of Europe it is rarely Been. In shape 
tills bird resembles the halcyon tribe, and ia 
about the size of a blackbird. The hill is 
slightly curved, sharp-pointed, rather long, 
and black ; the irides bright red ; the crown 


a nest of moss, and laying from five to 
seven white eggs. 

The INDIAN BEE-EATER {Merops \ 
viridis ) is about helf the size of the common 
or European Bee-eater, but the middle tail- ( 
feathers are considerably longer. On the 1 
upper part of the breast is a crescent-shaped i 
transverse mark, with the horns pointing ’ 
upwards; the back and lesser covert-feathers 
of the wings ore of a parrot-green colour ; 
the rump or coverts of the tail of a bluish- 
green ; the breast and belly of a light green, 
and the tail is green. The greater quills of 
the wings are dusky at their tips ; the centre 
quills are of an orange colour, bordered with j 
green, and marked with black spots, the 
extreme tips being orange; the interior quills 
next the back are wholly green ; the first 
row of coverts above the quills Is orange in 
the centre, and green on the edges. The 
hill is lon£ and sharp-pointed, having a 
downward incurvation ; the claws are pretty 
strong ; and the legs and feet of a dusky 
brown colour. Tlus species is a native of 
Bengal, parts of Madagascar, &c. 

BEETLES. The insects composing the 
order Coleoptera, or Beetles, are almost 
incredible in point of number, as may readily 
be supposed when it is stated that betweeu 
70,000 and 80,000 species at present exist in 
the cabinets of collectors. The singular 
forms and brilliant colours of many of them; 
the size of their bodies ; the solid texture of 
their integuments, which renders their pre- 
servation comparatively easy ; and the 
nature of their habits, which affords every 
facility for their captux? ; have combined to 


render them objects of peculiar attention to 
those who delight in the science of entomo- 
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of the head and upper parts of the neck 
and back are of an orange-chcsnut colour ; 
the throat yellow, the scapulars, lower part 
of the back, and wing-coverts pale yellow, 
more or less shaded with an admixture of 
red' and green. The smaller quill feathers 
are rufous chesnut, tipped with green ; the 
larger sea-green with dusky tips ; the rump 
and tail sea-green, the latter about three 
inches long, the two middle feathers project- 
ing, in a pointed form, to some distance 
beyond the rest. The rides of the head, 
above the eyes, and the whole under parts 
are Eea-green : from the corners of the bill, 
on each side of the head, a black streak 
passes across the eyes, curving downwards, 
and nearly meeting the tips of a black 
crescent placed across the snout, and sepa- 
rating the yellow of that part from the sea- 
green of the under parts. The legs are short, 
and of a reddish -brown colour. It builds 
in deep holes in the banks of rivers, forming 


Among the beetle tribe some are very re- 
markable for projections or horns growing 
from the head and corslet. The species 
found in warm climates are generally large 
and of a formidable appearance, though bv 
no means noxious. They are mostly winged, 
flying with much rapidity and force ; but 
when on the ground their movements are 
slow and heavy. The wings of beetles are 
covered and concealed by a pair of horny 
cases or shells, meeting in a straight line on 
the top of the back, and usually having a 
little triangular or semicircular piece, called 
the ccutel, wedged between their bases. 
Hence the order to which there insects be- 
long is called Cofeoptera, & word signifying 
wings in a sheath. They are all produced 
from eggs ; they then become grubs ; after- 
wards they are changed into chrysalides; 
and lastly, the beetles, leaving their prisons, 
sally forth as winged insects in full maturity. 
The conversion of the first pair of wings 
into elytra, or hard wing-case*, and the 
complete inclosnre of the second pair by 
these, when the insect is at rest, constitute 
the distinguishing features of the order. 
The elytra, when expanded, are of little or 
no use in flight, generally remaining nearly 
motionless ; when closed, they meet along 
the back in a straight line, which is called 
the suture. The body of the perfect msect 
is oval, or nearly so, and the head is pro- 
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vided “with two antenna, composed" of eight 
or ten pieces *, the extremities of the antenna] 
ere club-shaped, and composed of plates or 
joints, either disposed like the leaves of a 
booh, or arranged perpendicularly to- the 
axis, like the teeth of a comb. The eyes arc 
large and protuberant, especially in the 
carnivorous species, and in those, the few- 
ness of whose habits makes them need quick 
powers of sight, for the purpose of avoiding 
their enemies. Of the three segments of the 
thorax, the corslet greatly surpasses the two* 
others in size \ and the chief movement of 
the parts of the trunk upon one another, is 
| between the first and second segments of the 
' thorax. The two fore-legs of beetles, and 
i even the others, in some instances, are den- 
j tnted externally, and suited for burrowing. 
These are the principal characters which 
distinguish this numerous family ; but it is 
necessary to observe that nearly all of them 
are subject to some exceptions. 

The tome are soft, flexible, whitish, semi- 
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The lame are soft, flexible, whitish, semi- (b. XO otob.) [Rxsronxn.i 

cylindric worms, having the body divided _ , . . ftn d 

into twelve rings, and having a -^aly head, These layers 

armed with atroug jaws. They have nine vrhenbmnt, rubbed, or scraped, gi dense 

stigmata, or breathing-holes, on each side ; of rasped horn. From opoge ^ 

and the feet, which art six, arc scaly. The internal shell the Belemmte Pf. -f ^nosi- 

body is thicker at the posterior than at the to have usually mamtamwl a ■vert c po 
anterior extremity, and rounded, almost uni- tion ; and as its chambered portion P . 
formly curved downwards, so that the larva ^ith a nphuncle analogous t , 

moves with difficulty over an even surface, which we find in the Nau ti 1 us , t he a 
and frequently tumbles down. The period probably had the power of ascending ana 
during which the lame remain in the state of descending in the water with faculty, 
destructive worms, varies Indifferent species; animal, of which the Belemmte was 
those of some kinds becoming nymphs at internal w bone, has t,/ 

the end of several months, and of others not Owen to have been a 

sooner than three or four years. During armed Cuttle-fish, somewhat resembling u 

tills period they live in tlie earth, where they recent genus OnvckoUutJiis. This he was 
feed upon the roots of vegetables, animal enabled to do by ^eas to Epecunens lounu 
matter in & state of decomposition, & c. It hear Chippenham, in Wiltshire, unnng n 
is in this stage of their existence that various excavations that were making lor tne ur “ 
Bpecies prove exceedingly injurious to Western Kailway. The species are now 
fanners and gardeners, from their great extinct. 

numbers and voracity. When about to wrr tjtou ePrmSas carvncvlata.) 
undergo their change of form, they make an an,: SiSncniished 

egg-shaped cocoon, from fragments gnawed T^ 13 *.* a ^A^^th^ha.sf'of Its 

off wood, &c-, which are united by a peculi or * ^9°? rreenUh when 

jlutinous fluid furnished by their bodies. 5 \ri vrlnte when adult, greenish 

The form of the future beetle is now plainly 
perceived, the different parts being encased. 

Indistinct sheaths. Though the varieties 
of this genus arising from size and colour 
are wonderful —j some being no larger than 
a pin’s head, while others are several inches 
in length and circumference, — their most 
essential difference proceeds from the stages 
of their existence, 6orae undergoing all their 
transformations in a few months, and others- 

requiring nearly four years to complete their ^ 

production. * 

BELEMNITES. A genus of fossil Ce- , . •> 

phalopoda, which at different periods have Bimn-Bnm.-fpRooNtae canmmox^TA:) 
received the names of T7mru£erstone, Arrow- young. It is a native of South America— 

hrnn. nnn TI,.-! A ? J It.* _*l_i , /I. Ti_ll 
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head, and Fingerstonz. The name is derived the celebrated Campanero or Bell-bird of 
from. Beiemnon (Gr.h a dart or arrow. They Guiana — the loud sonorous voice of which, 
abound in several of the older rocks, esped-- heard from time to time in the depths of 
ally the lias and oolite ; and consist of an in- the forest, during the stillness of mid-day, 
tenor con e divided into partitions connected exactly resembles the tolling of a bell. 

2J a syphon, as in the Nautilus, and but- Mr. Waterton, in his hearty M Wanderings 
rounded by a number, of concentric layers, in Demerara," often alludes to it. In one 
made up of fibres from the axis, passage he says that it “never fails to attract 
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the attention of the passenger ; at n distance 
of nearty three miles you may hear this 
snow-white bird tolling every four or five 
minutes like the distant convent bell. From 
six to nine in the morning the forests resound 
with the mingled cries and strains of the 
feathered race, after this they gradually die 
away. From eleven to three, all nature is 
hushed as in a midnight silence, and scarce 
a note is heard, saving that of the ccimpanoro 
of the pi-pi-yo; it is then that, oppressed by 
the solar neat, the birds retire to the thickest 
shade, and wait for the refreshing cool of the 
evening. 1 ' 

BELLEROPHON. A genus of fossil 
shells, the animals of wliich are unknown, 
but which arc now generally supposed to 
have been allied to CurinariQy the structure 
of whose shell it resembles. 

BELODON. A title given by Ton Meyer 
to agenus of extinct reptiles found in the 
upper white kcuper sandstone in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wirtemberg. The species appear 
to be closely allied to the great Dinosaui ions 
i of the oolite. 

BELONE. A genus of fishes remarkable 
for the bright green colour of their bones. 
The jaws are much extended, and furnished 
With small teeth, without any others in the 
mouth, except in the pharynx. The body- 
la .very long, and covered with kales which 
1 are scarcely risible, except one keeled row 
1 on each side, near the under edge of the fish. 

' [See Garfish.} 

BELUGA. (Dtlphirtus Jeucos.) A Ceta- 
ceous animal, of the size of the Grampus. 
It chiefly inhabits the seas of the Arctic re- 
gions, but is sometimes met with even on 
the British coasts. [See Whale.} It is also 
the Russian name for the largest species of 
Sturgeon {Accipenstr huso"). 

BELYTA. A genus of Hymenopterous 
insects, being a species of minute four-winged 
flies, which frequent sandy situations. 

BEMBEX: BEMBECIDiE. A genus 
and family of Hymenopterous insects, pe- 
culiar to hot climates, and, in some instances, 
very much resembling wasps both in size 
and colour. Bem&ex rostra to, an insect 
about the size of a wasp, is the type of this 
family, and is remarkable for having the 
lower parts of the mouth produced into a 
long trunk or proboscis. The feihalc forms 
oblique cylindrical burrows in sandy banks, 
with a cell at the end of each, and having 
collected five or six flies, and placed them in 
her cell, Bhe deposits a single egg in it ; then 
haring carefully closed its mouth, she pro- 
ceeds in the same manner with another cell. 
These flies are no sooner hatched than the 
larva devours them ; it then changes into 
the pupa state, and shortly after to the per- 
fect insect. 

BEMBIBlIDvE. A family of minute 
carnivorous beetles, which generally fre- 
quent damp situations, such as the banks of 
rivers, ditches, &c. They are usually of a 
bright blue or green metallic colour, haring 
two or four pale yellow spots on the elytra. 


BERNACLE or BARNACLE GOOSE. 
(liervicla leucopsis). A bird which inhabits 
the arctic regions, and in its autumnal and 
brumal migrations visits the more temperate 
regions of England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, &c. It frequents the north-west coasts 
of this country, and some parts of Ireland, in 
large flocks during the winter, but is rarely 
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seen in the south except in very severe 
weather. About February it retires to the 
north to breed, and is then found in Russia, 
Lapland, Iceland, Spitsbergen, and other 
high latitudes. 

The length of the Bcmacle is rather more 
than two lcet. The bill is block, with a red- 
dish streak on each side, and between it and 
the eyes 13 a small black streak \ the irides 
dusky-brown ; the forehead, sides of the 
head, and the throat, are of a pure white ; 
the rest of the head, neck, and shoulders 
black, the upper part of the plumage is 
marked with blue, grey, black, and white ; 
and the legs are black. 

The history of this bird has been rendered 
singularly remarkable by the marvellous 
accounts which were related in the darker 
ages concerning its growth ; it being a re- 
ceived opinion that the_ Bcmacle was pro- 
duced in a kind of ciiripede, the lepas 
anatifeva of Linnaeus, growing on rotten 
ship-timber and other kinds of wood, end 
trees which lay under water on the coasts 1 
Among these is Gerard, a famous botaiustin 
his day, whose account is too absurd to give 
in detail, but perhaps a short extract may 
be tolerated : “ When it is perfectly formed, 
the shell gapeth open, and the first thing 
thatappeareth is the aforesaid lace or string ; 
next cometh the legs of the bird hanging 
out ; and as it groweth greater, it open cur 
the shell by degrees till at length it has 
all come forth, and hangeth only by the bill- 
In short space after it cometh to full matu- 
rity, and falleth into the sea, where it 
cathereth feathers, and groweth to a fowl, 
bigger than a mallard, and lesser than a 
goose, haring black legs, and bill or beak, 
and feathers black and white, spotted in 
such manner as our magpie l Again, feir 
Robert Murray, in his account inserted in 
the Fhilosoplucal Transactions, says that he 
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found I 11 an old fir tree on the coast of Scot- 
land, covered with bemacle shells, and that 
In every Bhcll that he opened he found n 
perfect sea-fowl ; the little bill, like that of 
a goose ; the eyes marked ; the head, neck, 
breast, wings, tail, and feet formed; the 
feathers every where perfectly shaped, and 
blackish coloured ; and the feet like those of 
other water-fowl 1 ” Such are some of the 
wild chimeras that have been handed down 
concerning the origin of these birds ; such 
the dangerous contagion of the errors of sci- 
ence, where theSmaginatiou is allowed to 
soar beyond the region of common-sense. 

There are several other species, some of 
which we shall briefly describe : — 

The RED-BREASTED BERNACLE. 
(7?eratc7a rvjkoUis.) This is a beautiful bird, 
about twenty-two inches in length; the 
beak is brown, with Its hook black ; between 
the beak and the eye i« r white space ; be- 
hind the eyes and on the sides of the neck it 
is white ; the top of the head, the throat, 

* bjdlv, tail, and all the upper nart9 arc deep 
] black ; the vent, under tail-coverts, and 
I rump are pure white; but the breast and 
fore part of the neck are bright red. A band 
of black extends the entire length of the 
hinder part of the neck ; the greater wiug- 
covcrts are tippe\l with white ; and the legs 
are black. This beautiful bird inhabits the 
arctic countries of Asia, living on the borders 
of the * rozen Ocean : it appears periodically 
in Russia, and occasionally in Germany* 
t>'* P. it is very rarely seen. A 

Bntuh-kiUed specimen, however, has been 
seen by us in the British Museum. 

.The. WHITE-WINGED BERNACLE. 
(Bern Ida Icucaptcra.) Tills bird varies in 
length from about thirty-two to forty inches; 
tne head, neck, lesser wing-coverts, and 
und,er parts of the body, white ; the lower 
pa - r , t >, ‘„ he , neck behind, and ns fur os the 
middle of the back, crossed with numerous 
dusky-black lines; the two middle tail- 
feathers black ; the rest white ; and the lees 
II , ■'“nis pretty high upon its legs; 
tW C rf° nd ‘k'VP* ense ! and has not 
that disagreeable cackling cry peculiar to 
the rest ol its kind The ffeshis wholesome 
TSnr,e? m! 'i dps ' • “ lJuibits ‘he Falkland 
Goosed’ hWe U 13 “ Ued the Bustard 

„ .The ANTARCTIC! BERNACLE. (Bar- 
th™ This is retlier smaller 

assbsjsifcrf 

, (.Beret, or Cydippt pi7em.) A 

! ? la / manne animal belonging to the class 
»d ‘o which the 

I y ° f , a Globular form, some- 
three-fourtlis of 
length. It is composed of a ge- 
strengthened by eijht 
coveid L?h lCr fi ™, cr lexture , ^Mch Ire 

i ere(1 vith rows of large vibratile c Hut, ar- 


ranged side by side, bo as to form narrow 
plates of a fin-like character. There are, in 
the most common species, from three to 
seven cilia in each row, and about twenty 
rows on each ridge : over these the Berl»e has 
complete control ; it cau retard or stop their 
movements at pleasure ; and arrest the play 
of one, two, or more rows, whilst the re- 
1 maindcr continue in rapid vibration, and 
act like so many little paddles. By these 
means It is capable of swimming through 
i the water with considerable activity, and of 
changing its course at will. These little ani- 
mals are of a bright faintly-blue aspect ; and 
the cilia when in motion present vivid iri- 
descent hues. The mouth is situated at one 
end, which is always directed forward when 
the animal is in motion, and is then widely 
dilated. From the stomach, there passes a 
narrow straight intestine, which terminates 
at the opposite extremity of the body. AVhcn 
the BerOe is in active movement, therefore, 
a continual stream of water will enter its 
mouth, and pass out again liehind ; and from 
the minute particles contained in the water, 
it evidently, derives its nourishment ; ex- 
ceedingly minute Crustacea may indeed be 
seen in the transparent Btomach for some 
time after bcinc swallowed. From the pos- 
terior part of tne body arise two lengthened 
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^laments, or tcntacula, furnished on one ride 
wi tii cirri, which arc sometimes spread out 
llairs * nn( *» Rt others, are spirally 
IS.™?* 1, 0r , coiI ed like the tendrils of ft 
* 5 *. ''hen the main filaments have been 
ejected from the body, the little tendrils he- 
g n to uncoil. . If aBeriie is placed in a vessel 
’?***?£• l ts various movements may be 
ntched with interest : sometimes it remRins 
P r °jecting its long filaments 
» at others, it darts swiftly upwards, 
lt3 . lons . filttm cnts after it, and al- 
“jMy retracting and extending them ; 

lt remains for some time 
J,°tl°PoOhe water, till at length, wishing 
V ,rns over ' drawing up its fila- 

downw-n^JT^Tv. T d then 8wirT18 i mouth- 
aownwards, to the bottom. 

In a email but intertesing volume on the 
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Natural History of Arran by the Rev. David 
Landsborough, the author makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the species Bertie cucutnis, 
several specimens of which he had taken 
during his “ Excursions,” to that island ; the 
largest being three inches in length, by nhout 
one inch and a half in diameter. They 
varied, he says, from the size of a lemon to 
that of a lady’s thimble, were very beautiful, 
and in shape resembling an antique pitcher 
contracted at the neck, with a graceful revo- 
lution, or turning back at the brim ; but the 
exact form was difficult to assign, as it varied 
by partial contractions at the animal’s plea* 
sure. . “ The whole body has a tinge of pink, 
and the eight ribs closely set with cilia are 
beautifully adorned, having on each side an 
edging like fine crimson lace. In the larger 
specimens, this lace-work was studded with 
little orange oval- shaped bodies, like little 
crapes, attached by a capillary peduncle, 
when the Berbe was at rest, they rested •» 
but when the cilia began rapidly to bjay, 
and the current of water, mixed at times 
with air-bubbles, to rush through the tubes 
of the ribs, then all the little orange bodies 
were in quick motion, as if dancing to the 
music of the spheres ; or, believing in fairies 
us our forefathers did, one might have 
fancied that they were lace-bobbins, moved 
by nimble, invisible fairy hands, weaving 
the beautiful lace edging with which they 
were Intermingled. Professor Forbes, how- 
ever, eays, m I had conjectured, that they 
are the eggs attached to the placentary 
membranes ; and I doubt not that they are 
thus shaken by the motiou of the cilia, that 
when fully ripe they may thereby be de- 
tached.” 

Mr. Rymer Jones, in describing the beau- 
tiful mechanism of the BerOe, has made 
some pertinent philosophical reflections on 
it, in language at once elegant and forcible. 
** Man,” says he, ** justly prides himself, 
among the countless triumphs of his intellect 
over the Stubborn elements, at his success in' 
having found the means of struggling through 
the opposing surge, propelled by steam re- 
volving wheels whose paddles urge his vessel 
on with giant force. But man m this con- 
trivance, as zn many more, is but a bungling 
artist when compared with Nature, when he 
chooses to adopt machinery which she like- 
wise has employed. Examine well the 6er<5e, 
and see if any paddle-wheels can equal hers. 
Stretching from pale to pole of this trans- 
lucent little orb, like lines of longitude upon 
ft globe, and placed at equal distances, are 
eight brood bands of more consistence than 
the other portions of the body. On these 
bnnds are placed thirty or forty paddles, 
broad_ flat plates, for such they seem when 
magnified, with which the little creature 
rows itself along. But here the difference 
lies between the art of Man and Nature. 
Man to move his wheels must have much 
cumbersome machinery? the furnace, and 
the boiler, and the Herculean arm that makes 
the wheel revolve ; but here all these may 
be dispensed with, for the paddles are them- 
selves alive, and move themselves at will 
with such degree of force as may be needed, 
either at once, or singly, or in groups, work- 


ing with mutual consent in any way required. 
Thus do they all work equally ? the berfe 
shoots along meteor-like, or, if a few relax 
their energy, wheels round in broad gyra- 
tions, or revolves on its own axis with an 
ease and grace inimitable.” 

BETTONGIA. A genus of Kangaroos, 
one of the species of which is called 4 * Forest 
Rat ” by the colonists of Van Diemen’s Land 
(B. atuiculus ) ; the end of the tail in this 
species has a white tuft. Another species 
(A. fascia(a) was found by M. Peron on the 
west coast of Australia, at Dirk Hartog. It 
is very timid, and constructs galleries among 
the thick brushwood, by cutting away the 
lower branches aud spines. It is of a brown 
colour, the lower part of the back being 
banded across with darker lines. 

BIBIO : BlBIONIDrE. A genus and 
sub-family of Dipterous insects, distinguished 
from all the other Tipulidte by having the 
body and legs shorter and more robust; the 
antennae cylindric,monlifonn, or perfoliated; 
wings large ; and the eyes of the males large 
and generally contiguous. There is great 
diversity in the sexes of the genus Bibio; all 
the species are of small size ? and their flight 
is slow and heavy. They are found in 
damp, marshy places, flying in great swarms, 
and some of the species arc amongst the most 
troublesome pests to our domestic animals. 

BIMANA. [Two-handed.] The term 
applied by Cuvier to the first or highest 
order of Mammiferous Animals. It contains 
only one genus, and one species^ Man ; the 
sole created Being that can be termed truly 
bimanous and truly biped. The whote body 
of Man is adapted for the vertical position i 
he walks erect ; and thus preserves the en- 
tire use of his hands for the arts, while his 
organs of sense are most favourably situated 
for observation and the great mental pur- 
poses assigned to them by the Great Author 
of Nature. [See the articles Mammalia and 
Man.] 

BIFELTATA. A name given to those 
Crustacea which have the carapax divided 
into two shields, the anterior of which is 
very large, more or less oval, composing the 
head; and the second, corresponding with 
the thorax, is transverse aud angulated' in 
its outline, and bears the foot-jaws and the 
ordinary feet. The body is very fiat, mem- 
branous, and transparent, with the abdomen 
small, and without spines to the posterior 
swimmeret. All the species are inhabitants 
of the Atlantic and Eastern Oceans. 

BITES. A genus of Reptiles in which the 
hind feet alone are visible, there being ex- 
ternally a total absence of the anterior ex- 
tremities, though the rudiments of these 
members ore perceptible under the skin. 
Thi 3 genus affords an example of one of 
those beautiful gradations by which Nature 
glides from one type of form into another, 
being intermediate between the Saurians 
(lizards) and the Ophidians (serpents). 

BIRDS. In the following observations on 
the structure, habits, and uses of Birds, we 


a 
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have endeavoured to collect, from the •wri- 
tings of various Ornithologists, such particu- 
lars os appeared to be best calculated to 
illustrate the subject in a manner the most 
simple, natural, and familiar ; and in so 
doing we have made the just and sensible 
remarks of the ingenious Thomas Bewick 
the basis on which to build whatever we 
have thought necessary to odd, or to glean 
from other sources. 

Every part of nature Is furnished with its 
proper inhabitants ; the woods, the waters, 
and the depthsvif-the earth, have their "re- 
spective tenants ; while the passive air and 
those tracts of seeming space too elevated 
for man to ascend, are traversed by multi- 
tudes of feathered beings, whose buoyancy 
and beauty are alike the objeets of our ad- 
miration. But the symmetry and elegance 
discoverable in their outward nppearance, 
although highly pleasing to the sight, are 
yet of much greater importance when con- 
sidered with respect to their peculiar habits 
and mode of living, to which they are emi- 
nently subservient. Instead of the large 
head and formidable jaws, the deep capa- 
cious chest, the brawny shoulders, and the 
sinewy legs of the quadrupeds ; we observe 
the pointed beak, the long and pliant neck, 
the gently swelling shoulder, the expansive 
wings, the taperinXtail, the light and bonv 
feet ; which are all wisely calculated to assist 
and accelerate their motion through the 
yielding air. Every part of their frame is 
xormea for lightness and buovancy ; their 
bodies are covered with a soft 'and delicate 
plumage, so disposed as to protect them from 
the intense cold of the atmosphere through 
which they pass ; their icings are made of 

.1 an . d Hie force n-ith 

ichich they strike the cur is so great as to 
imixtl their todies forrard with astonishing 
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of a rhdder to direct them to the different 

pm ? uit - The internal struc- 
ture of birds is no less wisely adapted to the 
same purposes , all the bones are light and 
thin, and all the muscles, except tho-e which 
ok appropriated to the purpose of moling 
the wings, are extremely delicate and light ; 
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thefe a bird can move its wings with a de- 
gree of strength which is almost incredible: 
the flap of a swan’s wing would break the 
leg of a man ; and a similar blow from an 
eagle has been known to cause instant death. 
Such, consequently, is the force of the wing, 
nnd such its lightness, as to be inimitable by 
human art. 

The eyes of birds are admirably adapted 
to vision, by a particular expansion of their 
optic nerves, which renders the impression 
of external objects more vivid and distinct. 
From this peculiar conformation, it appears 
that the faculty of sight In birds is infinitely 
superior to that of other animals, and, in- 
deed, is indispensably necessary to their 
support and security. Were the eye less 
perfect, the bird, from the rapidity of its 
motion, would probably strike against al- 
most every object in its way ; as well as be 
totally incapable of discerning its proper 
food when soaring in its own element. - 

In. mental capacity birds fully equal quad- 
rupeds, and in some respects surpass them.. 
Parrots, starlings, &c., retain in memory 
many words nnd phrases which they have 
been taught, and many singing-birds whole j 
melodies. Their powers of memory seem j 
also to be evinced by the fact that birds of j 
passage, after an absence of six months, or j 
even a longer time, and after travelling j 
thousands ot miles, return to their former j 
home j the swallow to her beam, the finch 
to the tree where last year she reared her 
young, or where she herself was hatched. 
The difference between such birds as love to 
dwell in uninhabited places, secure from 
persecution, and such as arc found in the 
neighbourhood of men, surrounded by dan- 
gers, is a proof that their prudence, cunning, 
and docility can be awakened and im- 
proved. 

The voice is a peculiar gift of Nature, by 
which the greater part of birds are distin- 
guished from all the rest of the animql world. 
The wind-pipe of birds is composed of entire 
nogs of cartilage, with an exception in the 
case of the o^tricln At its bifurcation is a 
glottis supplied with appropriate muscles, 
called the lower or inferior larynx. It is 
here that the voice of birds is formed ; the 
vast body of air contained in the air-cells 
contributes to the force, and the wind-pipe, 
by its form and movements, to the modifica- 
tion, of the voice. The superior larynx is 
very simple and unimportant. The gift of 
son" is given to the male birds only, and 
uieir notes are mostly an expression of love. 
They sing only when they are cheerful ; in 
sadness, during rough weather, and in bodily 
disorders, they are silent. It is commonly 
that the gift of song 13 confined to the 
in n °ribern climates, and that nature, 
in the warmer regions, has endowed them, 
instead, with more brilliant colours ; but 
foster relates, that in Otaheite the birds 
sing with charming sweetness ; and Cook, 
5 ? ^ first voyage, found the forests of 
fin e S u 9 , ia lJ°tte’s Sound, in New Zealand, 
tilled with little birds, whose voices sounded 
i!~L E1 3 V ^ r bells. To no other animal hare 
' an °os tones been granted for giving 
utterance to different feelings : hunger, fear. 
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the dread of imminent danger, desire for 
society, or longing for his mate, lore, meltin' 
choly, &c., are expressed by a variety of 
notea, -which make a language intelligible 
not only to birds of the game 6pecics, but 
often to the other tribes. 

With respect to the feathers of birdB, it 
has been truly said, that every form which 
the most sportive fancy could create out of 
the feathery material, and every hue that 
the warmest imagination could picture to 
itself, will be found among them. As a 
general rule, the plumage of the cock bird 
far exceeds in brilliancy that of the hen ; 
and in many species a striking difference is 
observable between their plumage in summer 
and in winter ; but in most birds two changes 
are observable ; namely, that in the spring, 
vrhich indicates the approach of the breeding 
season, when the bird obtains a certain por- 
tion of new feathers without losing any of 
the old ones; and in autumn, which is the 
moulting season, when the old feathers are 
thrown off, and new ones are produced in 
their places. 

Birds may be distinguished, like quadru- 
peds, into two kinds or classes — granivoroua 
orrd carnivorous ; like quadrupeds too , them 
are Borne that hold a middle nature, and par- 
take of both. GranivorouB birds are fur- 
nished with larger intestines, and propor- 
tionally longer, than those of the carnivorous 
kind. Their food, which consists of grain of 
various Forts, is conveyed whole and entire 
Into the first stomach or craw, where it 
undergoes a partial dilution by a liquor se- 
creted from the glands and spread over its 
surface ; it is then received into another spe- 
cies of stomach, where it is further diluted ; 
after which it is transmitted into the gizzard 
or true stomach, consisting of two very 
strong muscles, covered externally with a 
tendinous substance, and lined with a tliick 
membrane of prodigious power and strength: 
in this place the food is completely triturated 
and rendered fit for the operation of the gas- 
tric juices. The extraordinary powers of 
the gizzard in comminuting the food, so as 
to prepare it for digestion, would exceed all 
credibility, were they not supported by in- 
controvertible facta founded upon experi- 
ments. In order to ascertain the strength 
of these stomachs, the ingenious Spalanzani 
made the following among many other cu- 
rious and interesting experiments : — He 
fixed twelve small lancets, very sharp, in a 
ball of lead, which was forced down the 
throat of a turkey-cock, and left eight hours 
in the stomach ; at the expiration of which 
the organ was opened, but nothing appeared 
except the naked ball, the twelve lancets 
having been broken to pieces, the stomach 
remaining perfectly sound and entire. We 
may observe also, that stones taken into the 
stomach of bird^arc eeldom known to pass 
with the ftece9, but being ground down and 
separated by the powerful action of the 
gizzard, are mixed with the food, and, no 
doubt, contribute essentially to the health 
of the animal. 

Carnivorous Birds are distinguished by 
those endowments and powers with which 
they are furnished by nature for the purpose 


of procuring their food : they are provided 
with wings of great length, the muscles which 
move them being proportionally large and 
strong, whereby they are enabled to keep > 
long upon the wing iu search of their prey ; I 
they ore armed with strong hooked bills, and 
sharp and formidable claws ; they have also 
large heads, short necks, strong ami brawny 
thighs, and a sight so acute and piercing, ns 
to enable them to view their prey from the 
greatest heights in the air, upon which they 
i dart with inconceivable swiftness and uqde- 
; viating aim. The analogy between the 
! structure of rapacious birds and carnivorous 
i quadrupeds is obvious ; both of them hro 
| provided with weapons which indicate 0e- 
! struction and rapine ; their manners are 
fierce and unsocial ; and they seldom live 
together in flocks, like the inoffensive grant- 
vorous tribes. When not on the Ming, rapa- |! 
cious birds retire to the tops of sequestered i 1 
rocks, or to the depths of extensive forests, ii 
where they conceal themselves in sullen and ! 
gloomy solitude. j 

Without the means of conveying them- ! 
selves with great swiftness from one place to 1 
another, birds could not easily subsist the 
food which Nature has so bountifully pro - 
vided for them is so irregularly distributed, 
that they are obliged to take long journeys , 
to distant parts iu order to £ain the necessary 
supplies : at one time it is given in great 1 
abundance *, at another it is administered , 
with a very sparing hand ; and this is one j 
cause of those migrations so peculiar to the i 
feathered tribes ; the other chief causes are, j 
the want of a proper temperature of air, and 1 
a convenient situation for the great work of j 
breeding and rearing their young. Such , 
birds as migrate to great distances are alone 
denominated “ birds of passage ; ” but most 
birds ore, in gome measure, birds of passage, 
although they do not migrate to places very 
remote from their former habitations. At 
particular times of the year most birds re- 
more from one country to another, or from 
the more inland districts towards the shores: 
the times of the^c migrations or flitting* are 
observed with astonishing order and punctu- 
ality ; but the secrecy of their departure, 
and the suddenness of their re -appearance, 
have involved the subject of migration in 
general in great difficulty. Much of this 
difficulty arises from our not being able to 
account for theirmeonsof subsistence during 
the long flights of many of those birds which_ 
are obliged to cross immense tracts of water" 
before they arrrive at the places of their 
destination : accustomed to measure distance , 
by the speed of those animals with which 
we are well acquainted, we are apt to over- 
look the superior velocity with which birds 
are carried forward in the air, and the ease 
with which they continue their exertions 
for a much louger time than can be done bv 
the strongest quadruped. On this part or 
the subject we have had occasion to make 
more particular observations, when speaking 
of the habits of certain migratory birds ; wc 
shall therefore merely add, from Bewick, 
that from the advantage they possess iu 
being raised to considerable heights in the 
air, they are enabled, with a sagacity pecu- 
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liar to in<tmciive knowledge, to discover 
the route they are to take, from the appear- 1 
ance of the atmosphere, the clouds, the 
direction of the winds, and other causes ; 
so that, without having recourse to impro- 
bable modes, it is easy to conceive, from the 
velocity of tlieir speed alone, that most birds 
may transport themselves to countries lying 
at great distances, and across vast tracts of 
i ocean. 

At the approach of spring, birds begin to 
pair, and to provide for the support of their ' 
future progeny ; and tire loudest notes, on 
such occasions, generally proceed from the 
tuneful throats of the males, while the 
females express their consent in short in- 
I terrupted twitterings. The compacts then 
1 entered into between the two sexes are, for 
the season at least, faithfully observed : but 
many birds live together 'for rears with 
I inviolable fidelity ; and when one of them 
dies, the other does not long survive. We 
arc of course not speaking of the poultry in 
; our yards ; but of tho=e denizens of the air 
i where Nature retains her unadulterated 
j simplicity ; where the number of males is 
i generally equal to that of the females ; and 
where every little animal seems no less 
pleased with its progeny than wedded to its 
mate. 

The Nests of Birds now claim our notice ; 
for they are constructed with such exquisite 
art, as to exceed the utmost exertion of 
human ingenuity to imitate them with 
perfect success. Their mode of building, 
the materials they make use of, as well as 
the situations they select, arc as various as 
the different kinds of birds, and are all 
admirably adapted to their several wants 
and necessities. Birds of the same species, 
whatever region of the globe they inhabit, 
collect the same kind of materials, arrange 
them in the same manner, and make choice 
of similar situations for fixing the places of 
their temporary abodes. .Every part of the 
world furnishes materials for the aerial ar- 
chitects : leaves aud small twigs, roots and 
dried gross mixed with clay, serve for the 
external ; whilst mo*s, wool', fine hair, and 
tue softest animal and vegetable downs, form 
the warm internal part of these commodious 
O* this subject the author of 
The Journal of a Natnralht M thus writes : 
Birds that build early in the spring seem 
to require warmth and shelter, for their 
I young ; and the Blackbird 'and the Thrush 
i w- iSI" wi ‘h a Plater of loom, 
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and without the least consideration of site 
or season, it will collect a great ma«s of 
straw ami hay, and gather a profusion of 
feathers from the poultry -yard to line its 
nest. This cradle for its young, whether 
under our tiles in March or in July, when 
i the parent bird is panting in the common 
heat of the atmosphere, has the same pro- 
visions made to afford warmth to the brood ; 

I yet tliis is a bird that is little affected by 
qny of the extremes of our climate. The ! 
Wood-pigeon and the Jay, though they erect ! 
their fabrics in the tall underwood in the 
open air, will construct them so slightly, i 
and with such a scanty provision of mate- i 
rials, that they seem scarcely adequate to^j 
support their broods, and even their eggs • 
may nlmost be seen through the loosely- { 
connected materials: but the Goldfinch, that 1 
inimitable suinner, the Arachnc of the grove, ( 
forms its cradle of fine mosses and lichens, i 
collected from the apple or the pear-tree, | 
compact as a felt, lining it with the down i 
of thistles besides, till it i9 as warm ns any ! 
texture of the kind can be, and it becomes { 
a model for beautiful construction. The ; 
golden-crested Wren, a minute creature, per- j 
lectly unmindful of any severity in our i 
winter, and wliich hatches its young in 
June, the warmer portion of our year, yet 
builds its most beautiful nest with the 
utmost attention to warmth ; and, inter- 
weaving small branches of moss with the 
web of the spider, forms a closcly-compactcd \ 
texture nearly nn inch in tlu’ucness, lining i 
it with such a profusion of feathers, that i 
sinking deep into this downy accumulation j 
it seems almost lost itself when sitting, nud j 
the young, when hatched, appear stifled 
with the warmth of their bedding and the 
neat of their apartment ; while the White- 
throat, the Black-cap, and others, which 
will hatch their youDg nearly at the same 
period, or in July, will require nothing of 
tha kind. A few loose bents and goose-grass, 
rudely entwined, with perhaps the luxury 
of some scattered hairs, are perfectly suffi- 
cicnt for all the wants of these; yet they 
are birds that live only in genial tempera- 
tures, feel nothing of tbe icy gales that ore 
natural to our pretty indigenous artists, but 
nit from nm to sun, and we might suppose 
would require much warmth in our climate 
dunng the season of incubation j but it is 
not so. The Greenfinch places its nest with 
little regard to concealment ; its fabric is 
slovenly and rude, and the materials of the 
coarsest kinds ; while the Chaffinch, just 
above it in the elm, hides its nest with cau- 
tious care, and moulds it with the utmost at- 
tention to order, neatness, and form. One 
bird must have a hole in the ground ; to 
another, a crevice in a wall, or a chink in a 
trey, i 3 indispensable. The Bullfinch re- 
quires fine roots for its nest.j the grey Fly- 
ca.clier will have cobwebs for the outworks 
of its shed. All the jparus tribe, except the 
individual above mentioned, -celect some 
v a trce or cranny in a wall ; and, 

sheltered as such places must be, yet will 
they collect abundance of feathers and warm 
materials for their infants' bed. Endless 
examples might be found of the dissimilarity 
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of requirements in these constructions among { 
the several associates of our groves, our 
hedges and our houses ■, and yet the sup- 
position cannot be entertained for a moment 
that they are superfluous, or not essential 
for some purpose yrith •which we are unac- 
quainted. By how many of the ordinations 
of Supreme Intelligence is our ignorance 
made manifest 1 Even the fabrication of the 
nests of these little animals exceeds our com- 
prehension — we know none of the causes or 
motives of thht embodied mind that willed 
them thus.” 

The difference of climate sometimes oc- 
casions vast alterations in the construction 
of the neats of birds. ^ Some water-fowl strip 
the down from their own breasts, for the 
purpose of lining their nests with greater 
security. In general, however* all birds, 
when hatching, resort to those climates and 
places where their food is found in the great- 
est plenty. Aquatic birds, as well as the 
largest of the land kinds, select such situ- 
ations as are most remote from man ; their 
food, in general, beiug different from that 
which is cultivated by human labour. Some 
birds, which regard the serpent as their dead- 
liest foe, build their nests depending from 
small boughs, and form their entrances from 
below j thereby equally securing them from 
the serpent and the monkey tribes shut small 
birds, which feed upon fruits and com, make 
use of every precaution to conceal their 
nests from man ; while the great birds, re- 
mote from human society, employ every 
art to render theirs r inaccessible to wild 
beasts and vermin. 

While the female is hatching, nothing 
can exceed her patience ; neither the calls of 
hunger, nor the near approach of danger, 
being capable of driving her from her nest. 
Though fat when she begins to sit, before 
the time of incubation 19 expired she is 
usually reduced to little more than skin and 
bone. While the young continue in the 
nest, the old ones proride them with a proper 
supply of food? and, that no individual may- 
be overlooked, each 1b served in its turn. 
If they perceive that man has been busy 
with their nest, or lias handled their little 
ones, they abandon the .place by night, and 
provide their brood a more secure retreat. 
When the whole family are fully plumed, 
and capable of avoiding danger, they are 
led forth in fine weather, and taught the art 
not only of providing for their own sub- 
sistence, by being conducted to those places 
where their food is most likely to he found, 
but of picking it up and carrying it away. 
After the business of incubation is entirely 
over, and the young are sufficiently able to 
proride for themselves, the nests axe aban- 
doned by the parents, except by those of the 
eagle kind. 

Most of the smaller birds are supported, 
especially when young, by a profusion of 
caterpillars, small worms, and insects j on 
these they feed, and thus they contribute to 
preserve the vegetable world from destruc- 
tion. This is contrary to the commonly- 
received opinion, that birds, particularly 
Sparrows, do much misclucfin destroying the 
labours of the gardener and the husband- 


man. It has been observed, “ that a single 
pair of Sparrows, during the time they are 
feeding their young, will destroy about four 
thousand caterpillars weekly; they likewise 
feed their young with butterflies and other 
winged insects, each of which, ! X not de- 
stroyed in this manner, would be productive 
of many thousands of caterpillars." Swal- 
lows are almost continually upon the wing, 
and in their curious winding flights destroy 
immense numljcrs of flies and other insects, 
which are continually floating in the air, 
and which, if not destroyed by these birds, 
would render it unfit for the purposes of life 
and health. That active little bird, the 
Tom-tit, which is generally supposed hostile 
to the young and tender buds that appear in 
the spring, when attentively observed, may 
be seen naming up and down among the 
branches, and picking up the eggs of insects, 
or the small maggots or worms that are con- 
cealed in the blossoms, and which would 
effectually destroy the fruit. As the season 
advances, various other small birds, such as 
the Redbreast, W ren, Hedge-warbler, White- 
throat, Redstart, &c., arc all engaged in the ‘ 
same useful work, and may be observed ! 
examining every leaf, and feeding upon the ’ 
insects which they find beneath them. J 
These are a few instances of that super in- j 
tending providential care which is con- 
tin ually everted in preserving the various > 
, ranka and orders of beings in the scale of i 
j Animated Nature; and although it is per- I 
mitted that myriads of individuals should 
every moment be destroyed; not a single 
species ii lost, but every link of the great i 
chain remains unbroken. 

The only disease, if it can be termed one, 
to which bird 9 are subject, is moulting, or I 
the operation of changing their plumage, 
during the continuance of which they aro ! 
sickly and disordered, and many die. This 1 
process, which occurs every year, appears to 
be performed in the following manner ; — 
When the feathers have attained their full j 
size, the quill part, nearest the bird, grows 
harder, and shrinks in its diameter, thus 
gradually compressing, and finally oblitera- j 
ting the vessels which supply it with nourish- i 
ment, and thus becomes an extraneous bodj- 
which, is at last loosened in its socket, and 1 
falls off. Whilst these changes are taking ! 
place, the rudiments of the new feather are ' 
forming beneath, which rapidly attains its 
natural size, after it has been protrufigd 
through the skin, a process which, it will be 
seen, is very analogous to the annual shed- 
ding of the horns in the deer tribe. 

Although some birds, by emigrating, make 
their habitations in different parts of the 
earth, almost every climate has such as are 
peculiar to it. Those of the temperate zone 
arc not very remarkable for the beauty of 
their plumage ; but the smaller kinds fully 
compensate this defect by their melodious 
notes. Many birds of the torrid zone are 
resplendent in beauty, but in general they 
have either harsh and disagreeable voices, 
or are totally silent : the frigid zone, on the 
contrary, where the adjacent seas abound 
with fish, is stocked with birds of the aquatic 
kind, in much greater plenty than in Eu- 
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rope ; and these are generally cither clothed, 
•with ■warm coats of feathers, or have large 
quantities of fat lying beneath the shin, to 
defend them from the rigours of the climate. 
In all climates, however, birds arc longer 
lived than quadrupeds of the same climates: 
indeed, it may be said, that, in proportion 
to the size of their bodies, birds possess more 
vitality, and live longer, than either man .or 
quadrupeds. 

Naturalists have arranged birds in various 
orders, founded on the organs of nianduca- 
tion and prehension. The following is that 
of Cuvier ; — 1. Bums of Ruey (Accipitr cs, 
Lin.) ; distinguished by their crooked beak 
and claws, by means of which they are ena- 
bled to overcome and prey upon other birds, 
and even the weaker quadrupeds. They 
hold the same rank among birds as the 
Carnivora among quadrupeds. They all 
have four toes, and the nails of the great 
and middle toes are the strongest. They 
form two families, the diurnal and nocturnal, 
the first having nostrils inserted in a naked 
cere, three toes before and one behind, with- 
out feathers ; eyes directed sideways ; live 
second baling nostrils at the anterior edge 
of the cere, which is more or less covered 
with stiff hairs ; the external toe capable of 
being turned behind ; eyes large, directed 
forwards. — 2. Passerine Birds (2’asscrcs). 
This is the largest class, and embraces all 
I birds wliich do not belong to the other five. 

( They present 'a great resemblance in their 
, structure, and the genera are 60 closely allied 
I that it is difficult to distinguish between 
them. They may, however, be separated 
into two great divisions : 1. Those with the 
exterior toe united to the middle one, by one 
or two joints only ; and, 2. Exterior toe almost 
as long as the middle one, and united to it 
os far as thedast joint but one. — 3. Climbers 
(Scansores). Birds whose exterior toe directs 
itself backwards like the great toe, affording 
a very solid Bupport, by which some of them 

cling to and climb the trunks of trees 

4. Gallinaceous Binns. (Gallic xcecc.) 
These have a heavy gait, a ehort flight, a 
medium-sized beak, the upper mandible 
vaulted, nostrils partly covered by a cartila- 
ginous Beale, toes generally dentated at the 
edges, with short membranes between those 
in front — 5. Waders (Gratae) may be re- 
cognised by the nudity of the lower part of 
their thighs ; very frequently by the length 
ot their legs ; and generally by some little 
web, at least, between the external toes. ' In 
nymg, they extend their legs behind them, 
contrary to the habit of other birds, who 
draw them up close to the body.— q. Web- 
footed Birds (Palmipedes) are strongly 
characterised by their feet, formed for swim- 
mmg, being affixed to the hinder part of 
their body ; with very short and compressed 
tarsi j and palmated between the idea. — For 
much information cm the habits of Birds we 
would refer to the pages, of Loudon’s Ma- 
gazine ‘of Natural History, and to “The 
Zoologist ;” while the great work, “ Gray 
ana Mitchell s Genera of Birds,” contains 
,\ rj ? m . ense 8M Pp!y of matter in illustration 
this important and interesting class. In 
Mocgillivray s “British Birds” much valu- 


able information is given by the able pro- 
fessor of M-arischal College, Aberdeeu. 

BIRGTJS. A genus of long-tailed Crus- 
taceous animals, of which the Purse-crab 
( Xhrgus fafro) is the largest. This species 1 
of land-crab is a native of Amboynn, and > 
other neighbouring islands, where it is snicl j 
to inhabit the fissures of rocks or holes in j 
the earth by day, and to come forth at J 
night to Beck its food on the heach. Some I 
say it climbs cocoa-nut trees in the night to ' 
get the cocoa-nuts ; and it is certain it can i 
subsist on them, as well as on some other J 
kinds of nuts, when more favourite food 
i is not easily attainable. When properly 
dressed, this animal is regarded as an ex- 
cellent dish. [See Chau.] 

BISON. There are two kinds of Bison ; 
one of them European, which is now become 1 
very scarce ; the other American, wliich atill j 
exists in vast numbers. 

The EUROPEAN BISON (.Bos Iona* urs) , 
is as large as a bull or ox ; and in his native j 
state of wildness, is distinguished not only by j 
Ida size and the fleshy protuberance on his \ 
shoulders, but by the superior depth and shag- > 
giness of his hair, which about the head, neck, j 
and shoulders, is sometimes eo long os almost ' 
to touch the ground. The head is small ; the ; 
eyes are red and fiery ; the forehead is wide? 
and the horns are short, extremely strong, 
sharp-pointed, and stand distant from each 
other at their bases, like those of the common 
bull. His colour is a dark rufous brown, 
sometimes nearly black •, Ids limbs remark- 
ably strong ; and his whole aspect in the 
highest degree Bavage and gloomy. The 
principalEuropean regions where this animal ■ 
is at present found, are the marshy forests of , 
Poland, the Carpathian mountains, and Li- j 
thuanio. Its chief Asiatic residence is the 
neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus. This . 
animal is very scarce, and would probably j 
soon be extinct but for the strict orders of . 
the emperor of Russia, who will not permit ; 
any to be shot in his dominions. Thin mon- ' 
arch has presented a stuffed specimen and ‘ 
skeleton of one to the British Museum. 

The AMERICAN BISON. (.Bos Amert- 
canvs.) The American Bison, most fre- 
quently called “ the Buffalo,” differs from 
the. European chiefly in being larger, more 
shaggy, in having a more protuberant bunch 
over the shoulders, and by the length and 
fineness of its woolly hair. The hump is 
oblong, diminishing in Height posteriorly, 
and gives a considerable obliquity to the 
outline of the back. The hair over the 
head, neck, and fore-part of the body is 
long and shaggy, forming a beard beneath 
the lower jaw, and descending below the 
knee in a tuft. The hair on the top of the 
head rises in a dense mass, nearly to the 
tips of the horns, and, directly on the front, 
is curled and matted strongly. The numbers 
of this species still existing arc surprisingly 
great, when we consider the immense de- 
struction which annually takes place. They 
were once extensively diffused over the what 
•is now the territory of the United States, 
but they are no longer found except in the 
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nor take deliberate aim. On this service the 
hunter is often exposed to considerable dan- 
ger from the fall of his horscin the numerous 
holes which the badgers make in these plains, 
and also from the rage of the buffalo [Bison j, 
which, when closely pursued, often turns 
suddenly, and, rushing furiously on the 
horse, frequently succeeds in wounding it, 
or dismounting the rider.” “ When the buf- 
faloes are on their guard, horses cannot be 
used in approaching them ; but the hunter 
dismounts at some distance and crawls in 
the snow towards the herd, pushing his gun 
before him. If the buffaloes happen to look 
towards him he stops, and keeps quite mo- 
tionless, unti I their eyes are turned in another 
direction ; by this cautious proceeding a 
skilful person will be able to get so near as 
to be able to kill two or three out of the 
herd.” When wounded they are very fu- 
rious ; their hoofs, more than their horns, 
arc their offensive weapons, and whatever 
opposes them is in no small danger of being 
trampled into the earth. 

The lion. C. A. Murray, in his Travels in 
North America, where he had cxcellcut op- 
portunities of studying the habits of this 
nnirnal in his native haunts, tells us that, 

“ The Buffalo, huge and unwieldy as he is, 
goe3 over the ground at a rate which is sur- 
prising 5 he bounds along with large, though 
clumsy strides ,* and in a rough country he 
dashes down the steep sides of the broken 
ravines, making the dust, the sand, and the 
stones fly around with a furious rapidity, 
that defies the pursuit of a rider who has 
"any regard for the neck of his horse or him- ■ 
self. The female, the constant object of the i 
hunter, from the superior quality and ten- 1 
demess of her flesh, is beyond alt comparison 
swifter than the male ; she can run nearly 
tlircc miles to his two, and gives a very fair 
chase to a horse of middling speed, fed«only ; 
on grass, and carrying a man of only ordi- j 
nary size.” ,, , 

Numerous tribes of Indians arc almost 
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Tomote unsettled regions of the north and 
west, being rarely seen cast of the Missis- 
sippi or south of the St. J.awrcnce. 

The Bison, on his native plains, is of a 
savage and formidable appearance j never- 
theless, he is not known to attack man, unless 
} when woun'^d and at bay. The difference 
between the Bummer and winter dress of the 
j Bison consists rather in the length than in 
; other qualities of the hair. In summer, 

'• from the shoulders backwards the surface 
; is covered with a very Bhort , fine hair, smooth 
J, and soft as velvet. The tail is short, and 
} tufted at the end ; and the general colour of 
f the animal is a uniform duu* Varieties of 
colour are, indeed, so rare amoug the species, 
v that the hunters and Indians always regard 
jl them ns matters of special wonder. Herds, 

: consisting of thousands _of these fine animals, 
still roam over the far western prairies, led 
by the fiercest and moat powerful of the 
bulls. During the sexual season the noise 
of their roaring ia~ terrific, and the male3 
often fight with all the fury of desperation. 
While feeding, they are frequently scattered 
over a vast surface ; but when they move 
onvrard in a mass, they form a dense, im- 
penetrable column, which, once fairly in 
motion, is scarcely to be turned. They swim 
large rivers in nearly the same order in which 
they traverse the plains ; and, when flying 
from pursuit, it is in vain for those in front j 
to halt suddenly, as the rearward throng dash 
- -madly forward, and force their leaders on. 
The Indians sometimes profit by Hub habit ; 
they lure a herd to the vicinity of a precipice, ' 
andj setting the whole in rapid motion .they 
terrify them, by shouting and other artifices, 
to rush on to their inevitable destruction. 

There are various modes of capturing or 
killing these animals ; but there arc none 
which require so much dexterity as the 
. hunting them on horseback ; wliich is thus 
1 described by Sir John Franklin : — “ An ex- 
peri hunter, when well mounted, dashes^ at 
the herd, and chooses an individual which 
he endeavours to separate from the rest. If 
he succeeds, he contrives to keep him apart by 
the proper management of his horse, though 
going at full speed. Whenever he can get 
sufficiently near for a ball to penetrate the 
beast’s hide, he fires, and seldom fails of 
bringing the animal down ; though of course 
he cahhbt rest the piece against the shoulder, 


wholly dependent on these animals for food, 
tents, clothing, utensils, &c. The skins, 
dressed in the Indian fashion, with the hair 
on, make admirable defences against the 
cold, and may be used for blankets, &c. They 
are called buffalo robot ; the term Buffalo 
being generally, but inaccurately, applied 
to the Bison. The horns of the Bison are 
converted into powder-flasks; while their 
wool lias been manufactured into hats, and 
has also been employed in making coarse 
cloth. Bison beef is rather coarser grained * 
than that of the domestic ox, but is considered 
bv hunters and travellers as superior m ten- 
dimes* and flavour. The hump, which « 
highly celebrated for its richness and deli- 
cacy, is said, when properly cooked, to re- 
semble marrow. TheHon.Mr.MuTm: •»«* 
work from which wc have already i,uotea, 
says, “I cannot convey any just impres- 
sion of the total dependence of the 
western tribes on Buffalo for then- very ex- 
istence, without giving a sketch «««, 
nous purposes for which that animal is, t>y 
their ingenuity, rendered available. I jreh. 
its flesh is their principal, sometimes their 

only food t eaten fresh on the prainesdunng 
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their hunt, and dried in their winter vil- 
lages. Secondly, the shin is put to various 
nses ; it forms the material of their lodges, 
of their bales for packing the meat, of their 
bed by night, and their clothing by day ; the 
coarser parts they make into saddles, or cut 
into laryettcs, or halters ; and, more than 
all, it is now their chief article of trade with 
tile whites, and thus is the source whence 
they must derive blankets, knives, beads, 
and every other produce of civilization. 
Thirdly, they use the sinews as strings to 
their bow3, and the smaller fibres instead of 
twine or thread ; the brains serve to soften 
and dress the skins, while the hoof, at the 
end of the shank bone, is made to answer 
the purpose of a mullet. Fourthly, the bones 
are not le6s useful : some of them being ser- 
viceable as scrapers or close chisels : others 
are pointed, and used with the finer fibres as 
needle andtiirecd ; and the ribs, strengthened 
by some of the stronger fibres, are made to 
furnish the bow with which other Buffaloes 
are to be destroyed. This last is the triumph 
of Indian ingenuity. The first bow that I 
saw constructed in this manner caused bo 
much surprise and admiration, that I offered 
nearly the value of a horse for it, but was 
refused. When I add to the foregoing par- 
ticulars, that on the barren prairies the 
Indians frequently depend upon the Buffalo 
(dung) for their fuel, and on its bladder for 
the means of carrying water, it will not be 
denied that the animal is essential to their 
existence ; and when the Buffalo is exter- 
minated, the Indian of the Prairies must 
perish.” — For further particulars we must 
refer our readers to the delightful pages of 
Sir John Richardson, M. D. (Fauna BortaXi 
Americana'), and of Mr. Catlin, 

BITTERN, (JBofaurus.) The Bitterns 
are a subgenua of the family of Herons, re- 
siding in woody swamps and marshy places, 
and feeding upon aquatic animals, frogs, 
lizards, insects, &c. The Common Bittern 
{Botaurus slellains) Is about two feet six 
inchci in length, or nearly as large as the 
Common heron, but its legs ore stronger ; 
body more plnmp and fleshy ; and its neck 
is more thickly clothed with feathers. The 
beak is strong at the base, straight, sharp on 
the edges, and gradually tapers to on acute 
point ; the upper mandible is brown, the 
under inclining to green ; mouth wide, the 
gape extending beyond the eyes, with a 
dusky patch at each angle : irides yellow. 
* The crown of the head is somewhat depressed, 
and covered with long black feathers ; and 
the neck feathers, which it can raise at plea- 
sure, are long and loose. The general colour 
of the plumage is dull pale yellow ; the bock 
and wings are marked with black zig-zag 
lines, bars, and streaks, upon a ground shaded 
with rufous and yellow ; and the greater 
coverts and quills are regularly barred with 
block. The tail is very short ; the legs- are 
pale green ; the toes and claws very long and 
slender. The female is somewhat smaller 
than the male, the plumage not quite eo 
bright, and the feathers on the neck shorter. 
She makes an artless nest, composed chiefly 
of the withered, stalks and leaves of the hi m 


coarse herbage, in the midst of which it is 
placed, and lays from four to six eggs of a 
greenish white. 

The Bittern is a shy^ solitary bird ; it is 
never seen on the wing in the day-time ; but 
Bits generally with the head erect, hid among 
the reeds and rushes of extensive marshes, 
from whence it will not stir unless disturbed 
by the sportsman. When it changes its 
haunts, it removes in the dusk of the evening, 
and then, rising in a spiral direction, soars 
to a vast height. It flictf in the same heavy 
manner ca the heron, and might be mistaken 
for that bird, were it not for the singularly 
resounding cry which it utters from time to 
time, while on the wing ; hut this cry Is 
feeble when compared with the hollow boom- 
ing noise which it makes during the night, 
\n<he breeding sc:«on, from its swampy re- 
treats. From the loudness and solemnity of 
its note, an erroneous notion prevails with the 
vulgar that it either thrusts its bill into a 
reed, which serves as a pipe for swelling Its 
note beyond its natural pitch, or that it 
immerses its head in water, and then pro- 
duces its boominga by blowing with all its 
might. 

When attacked by the buzzard, or other 
bird of prey, the Bittern defends itself with 
great courage, and generally beats off such 
assailants ; neither does it betray any symp- 
toms of fear when wounded by the sports- 
man, but eyes him with a keen undauuted 
look, and, when driven to extremity, will 
attack him with the utmost vigour, wound- 
ing his legs, or aiming at his eyes with its 
sharp and piercing bill. Bitterns reside 
permanently in England, and in most of the 
temperate parts of the continent ; but in 
colder climates they are migratory. The}* 
were formerly held in great esteem at the 
tables of the wealthy. 

There are several other species of this 
bird, some of them natives of hot and others 
of cold climates ; but they all resemble the 
above in its distinguishing characteristics, 
frequenting the 6ame situations, making 
their nests on the ground, & c., but differing 
materially in the colours of their plumage 
as well as in size. 

BIYAJLvK. The name given to a class of 
shells composed of two pieces or parts; which, 
by means of a proper connection by hinges, 
open and shut, and perform all other func- 
tions necessary to the economy or modes of ' 
life of the animals included in them. The 
Mollusca inhabiting them are chiefly distin- 1 
guished from the other classes by the absence 
cf a visible head or neck, and the consequent 
deprivation of the organs of sight and hear- 
ing : they possess a mouth, but it is a mere 
opening in the body, with jaws or teeth. 
The branchits are large, placed on each side, 
between the body and the mantle. The 
lobes of the mantle are "ringed round the 
edge with numerous filaments, which are very 
sensitive, and in constant activity. None of 
the genera ore terrestrial, their construction 
not affording them sufficient powers of loco- 
motion for finding their food on land, and 
confining them to the water, whether salt or 
fresh, or to the sands on the coasts. As 


familiar instances we may mention the Oys- 
ter, Mussel, Cockle, &c. 

BIZCACITA, or VIZCACHA. ‘(Caromys 
liscachu.) A Rodent animal, somewhat 
resembling a rabbit, but with larger gnawing 
teeth and a long tail : it has, however, only 
three toes behind, like the Agouti. Near 
Buenos Ayres they are exceedingly common. 
They arc said to live on roots ; which, from 
the great strength of their gnawing teeth, 
and the kind of localities the}’ frequent, 
seems probable. As In the case of the rabbit, 
a few holes are commonly placed together. 
In the evening the Bizcaehas come out in 
numbers, and there quietly sit on their 
haunches. They do not wander fur from 
their burrows i they run very awkwardly, 
and, when hurrying out of danger, from their 
elevated tails and short front legs, much re- 
semble great rats. Their flesh, when cooked, 
is very white and good, but it is seldom used. 
Of Jate years the skins of the.Bircacha have 
found a market in England, on account of 
Hie fur. 

BLACKBIRD. ( Turdus merulrx .) A well- 
known song-bird, about ten inches long, 
whose deep-toned warblings are not to be 
mistaken for those of any other inhabitant 
of the groves. The plumage of the male 
bird is altogether black, but tlmt of the fe- 
male is rather of a brown or dark ruBset 
colour: the bill, inside of the mouth, and 
edges of the eyelids, are yellow, as are also 



the soles of the feet. The males during, the 
first year resemble the females bo much as 
not easily to be distinguished from them ; 
but after that, they assume the yellow bill 
and other distinguishing marks of the sex. 
The Blackbird la a Bolitary bird, frequenting 
woods and thickets, chiefly evergreens, espe- 
cially where there are perenuial springs, 
which together afford it both shelter and 
subsistence. They feed on berries, fruit, 
insects, and worms ; but never fly in flocks 
like thrushes. They pair early, and are 
among the first who render the groves yocal : 
the note of the Blackbird, indeed, during the 
Bp ring and summer, when heard at a dis- 
tance, is rich and enlivening j but when the 
bird is confined in a cage, its song is too loud 
and deafening. They build in bushes or 
low trees, and lay four or five eggs, of a 
bluish -green, marked irregularly with dusky 
spots. The young birds are easily tamed, 
and may be taught to whistle a variety of 
tunes. They am restless and timorous, 
easily hTarined, and difficult of access. Wc 


occasionally hear of albinos, or white black- 
birds l but they are so rare as to be regarded 
in the light of great curiosities. 

BLACK-CAP. q tiicapiUa). This 

is a small son^-bird, whose notes are so sweet 
and full that it has obtained the name of the 
mock-nightingale. The crown of the head, 
in the male, is black ; the hind part of the 
neck, light ash colour ; back and wings, 
olive grey ; throat, breast, and belly, more or 
less silvery white ; legs bluish, and claws 
black. The Black-cap is migratory, visiting 
us about the middle of April, and retiring in 
September. Orchards and gardens are its 
favourite haunts ; and it builds its slightly 
constructed nest in some low tree or shrub, 
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lining it with the fibres of roots thinly 
covered with horse hairs : the eggs are red- 
dish brown mottled with a deepcrcolour, and 
sprinkled with dark sjKds. The Black-cap 
is naturally a very shy bird 5 aud although 
while banqueting on currants, raspberries, or 
any of its favourite fruits, it seems to forget 
its usual timidity, and suffers itself to be 
looked at, yet at other times it avoids obser- 
vation as much as possible, and carefully 
hides itself in the foliage from all familiarity 
and confidence. Its song, however, never 
fails to attract attention ; fer although its 
modulations are in general short and desul- 
tory, yet when this little warbler sits calmly, 
and. is earnestly engaged in singing, it gives 
utterance to a pleasant and gentle harmony, 
superior perhaps to any of our other songs* ers, 
the nightingale excepted. 

BLACK-COCK, and BLACK-GAME. 
[See Guouse.] 

BLAPS : BLAPSIDiE. A genus and fa- 
mily of Coleopterous insects ; the type of 
which is the species Blnps mortCsapa: it is 
black, but little shining, and the tip of the 
elytra forms a short obtuse point. It is a 
very common British insect, found in dark, 
damp, and dirty places about houses. In 
Mr Westwood's “Introduction to the Mo- 
dem Classification of Insects," the following 
extraordinary fact is related : — Several in- 
stances have been noticed, in which the 
larva of the common species Blaps morti- 
saget , or Church-yard Beetle, has been dis- 
charged from the stomach. Of these, the t 
most remarkable account is that published ; 
by Dr. Pickclls in the Trans . of Associated J 
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Physicians m Ireland, of a case of a woman, 
aged twenty -eight, who emitted 03 many as 
two thousand larva* of tjiis insect at various 
times, as well as one pupa and one imago ; 
and which probably originated in an. absurd 
and superstitious practice, which she had for 
some^ time followed, of drinking daily for a 
certain time a quantity of water mixed with 
clay, taken from the graves of two Catholic 
priests, and eating large pieces of chalk. One 
of these beetles was immersed repeatedly into 
spirits of_ wine, but. revived after remain- 
ing therein all night, and afterwords lived 
three years.” 

BLATTIDiE. A famity of voracious in* 

, sects, of the order Orf/iopfera, of which 
I , troublesome Cockroach ( Blatia orien- 
. twts) is a well-known example. These very 
destructive and disagreeable insects form one 
of the principal inconveniences of hot cli- 
j mates. They devour various animal and 
vegetable substances ; and some species have 
! a highly unpleasant smell, which is apt to 
remain on suqh Articles as they have passed 
over. The largest of the genus is the 

. BLATTAGIGANTEAofLinmeus, which 
is a native of many of the warmer parts of 
Asia, Africa, aud South America. The fol- 
lowing description of them is said, by those 
who have visited the countries where thev 
hy no means overch arced*: 

They plunder and erode all kinds of vic- 
tuals, drest and undrest, and damage all sorts 
of clothes, especially such as are touched with 
powder, pomatum, and similar substances ; 
everything made of leather, books, paper, 
and various other articles, which if they do 
not destroy, at least they soil, as thev fre- 
quently deposit a drop of their excrement 
r »^ e - v eettle « and some way or other 
Dy that means damage what they cannot 
devour. They fly into the flame of candles, 

1 and sometimes into the dishes; are very 
fond of ink and of oil, into which they are 
apt to fall and perish ; in which case thev 
soon turn most offensively putrid : eo that 
a man might as well sit over the cada- 
veronsbody of a large animal as write with 
in which they have died. They 
w° pcrsons ’ faces or bosoms, and 
^dwith sharp spines, the 

dewriSfd 611 T 1 ” m SI i dderi borror n fc easilv 
d^OTbed. In old houses they swarm by 
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description wherever they harbour, which in 


the day-time is in dark corners, behind 
clothes, in trunks, boxes, and, in short, every 
place where they can lie concealed. In old 
timber and deal houses, when the family is 
retired at night to sleep, this insect, among 
other disagreeable properties, has the power 
of making a nois? which very much resem- 
bles a pretty smart knocking with the 
knuckle upon the wainscotting. The Blatta 
Gigantea, in the West Indies, is therefore 
frequently known by the name of the drum- 
mer. Three or four of these noisy creatures 
will sometimes be impelled to answer one 
another, and cause such a drumming noise 
that none but those who are very good sleep- 
ers can rest for them. What is most dis- 
agreeabIe,_those who have not gauze curtains 
are sometimes attacked by them in their 
sleep : the sick and dying have their ex- 
tremities attacked, and the ends of the toes 
and fingers of the dead are frequently strip- 
ped both of the skin and flesh.” 

The BLATTA ORIENT ALIS, or com- 
mon black Cockroach, which is frequently 
called in our country by the erroneous name 
of the blade beetle, is supposed to have come 
originally from Asia ; but of that there is 
some little doubt. In its mature state the 
male has wings extending only half the 
length of the body ; the female has only 
rudimentary wings; her eggs, which arc 
about sixteen in number, are enclosed in an 
oblong case, which she carries about with 
her at first, fixed to the abdomen by a sort 
of gum. The nocturnal habits and ravages 
of this species are too well known to require 
any description. 

The BLATTA AMERICANA, or Ameri- 
can Cockroach, is of a light chestnut or 
reddish colour, and is extremely common 
in the warmer parts of America and the 
West India islands. It is somewhat larger 
than the black or eastern Cockroach. These 
BlattE lay their eggs in heaps, and wrap 1 
them all round in webs or bags, after the 
manner of some spiders- When the eggs are 
hatched, the young ones appear quite perfect, 
and leave their shells almost instantaneously. 
Being at first no larger than ants, they are 
capable of penetrating through the smallest 
apertures into boxes and chests, where they 
destroy everything within their reach. When 
arrived at their full growth, they cast their 
skins, which hurst on their backs ; and then 
the B 1 atbe, or Cockroaches, arc perfectly 
formed : their wings are at first soft and 
whitish, and they soon become red; but their 
heads, horns, and the rest of their bodies, 
retain the same shapes and colours as they 
possessed before the exuvite were shed. 

BLEAK. (Cyprinus aUtumus.) This Mai a- 
copterygious fish belongs to the Carp family, 
and is very common in many of our own 
rivers : the length about five or six inches ; 
shape slender, with the body much com- 
pressed ; colour bright silvery, the back olive- 
green ; fins pellucid ; scales deciduous ; and the 
tail forked. Bleaks generally keep together 
in large shoals ; and at certain ‘seasons they 
are observed to tumble about near the surface 
of the water os if incapable of swimming to 
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any considerable distance; but in a short 
time they recover, and presently disappear. 
It is from the scales of this fish that the 
beautiful silverr matter used in the pre- 
paration of artificial pearls is chiefly taken; 
other bright-scaled fishes may, however, be 
used for the same purpose. 

BLENNY. (Iftenmttt.) A genus of small 
Acanthopterygious fishes, living in small 
Bhoals, and frequenting rocky coasts, where 
they may be often found in pools of water 
left by the tide. The Bleunies have one 
well-marked character in their ventral fins, 
inserted before the pectorals, and having 
only two Tays each. The stomach is slender, 
with no cul-de-sac ; the intestine large, 
without c»ca, and there is no air-bladder. 
'The form is elongated and compressed, and 
there is hut one dorsal, composed almost 
1 entirely of jointless but flexible rays. Their 
Bkin is covered with a mucou9 secretion ; 
they have teeth equal and closely set, form- 
ing only a Bingle row in each jaw ; their 
head is blunt, their profile vertical, and their 
muzzle short. There are several species ; a 
brief description of three, however, will be 
ample. 

The CRESTED BLENNY. (Blennius get- 
7 erita.) -This- species is about four or five 
inches in length, and is found about the 
rocky coasts of Great Britain. The body is 
long, compressed, smooth, and slippery ; 
colour yellowish brown, freckled with darker 
coloured specks ; head furnished on the 
middle with a transverse finny appendage, 
which can be either raised or depressed at 
pleasure ; and between the eyes is a small 
triangular prominence, pointing backward, 
and red about the edges ; ventral fins very 
small and short, dorsal shallow, running 
from the hind part of the head to the tail, 
whieh is of a round shape, and the vent 
situated under the ends of the pectoral fins. 

The OCELLATED BLENNY, or BUT- 
TERFLY FISH. (Blennius ocellaris.) This 
very small species is. a native of the Medi- 
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terranean. but is occasionally found in the 
South of England by dredging. It has two 
lobes in the dorsal, the first marked with a 


round black Bpot surrounded by a white ring, 
and then a black one. It lives among the 
rocks and sea-weed, and is believed to sub- 
sist on minute Crustacea and Mollusca. 

The GATTORUGLNOUS BLENNY 
(Blennius Gattorugin) is about rix inches 
long ; the body smooth, and compressed 
on the Bides ; the belly rather prominent, 
and the vent situated as in the crested Blen- 
ny. The head is grooved between the eyes, 
and furnished with two branched mem- 
branes, situated just above the eyelids, a 
distinguishing mark of the species. The 
pectoral fins, -which are broad and rounded, 
consist of fourteen rays ; the dorsal fin has 
thirty-three ; the ventral two ; the anal 
twenty-three ; and the tail, which is slightly 
rounded, has eleven rays. This fish is of a 
dusky colour, marked across with wavy lines. 
It has occasionally been found on our western 
coasts, but is not very common. ! 

BLEPHARIS. A genus of Acanthoptery- 1 
gious fishes, distinguished by their haring 
long filaments to their second dorsal and to 
their anal^ fin' rays. One species of the 
Blepharis, inhabiting the West Indian seas, ! 
is known under the appellation of the Cob- 
blcr-jish , probably on account of the long 
thread-like appehdoges for which it is bo 
conspicuous. 

BLEPSIAS. A genus of Acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, the generic characters of which 
are,— compressed head, cheeks mailed, fleshy 
barbels under the lower jaw, gills with five 
rays, and one dorsal fin divided into three 
unequal lobes. 

BLETHISA. A genus of carabidous Co- 
leopterous insectB, consisting of three known 
species, only one of which has been found in 
tliis country : this is about half an Inch long, 
of a rich bronze or brassy hue, and with 
numerous indented points on the elytra : 
it frequentB marshy situations, and is often 
lound crawling upon willow trees. 

BLIND- WORM, or SLOW- WORM. (Arx- 
guisfragilis .) A species of viviparous reptile 
belonging to the t’' v d subgenus of the family 
Angindce, which may be said to form the 
connecting link between the lizards and the 
true. serpents. Though somewhat formida- 
ble in appearance, the Blind-worm is per- 
fectly innocuous. Its usual length is about 
eleven inches ; the head is small ; the eyes 
•are also small, and the irides red ; the neck 
is slender, and thence the body enlarges, 
continuing of equal bulk to the tip of the 
tail, which ends bluntly, and is as long as 
the body. The general colour of the back is 
cinereous, marked with verj small lines of 
minute black specks ; the scales are small, 
smooth, and shining, of a silvery yellow on 
the upper parts, and dusky beneath ; the 
tongue is brood and forked ; and the teeth 
are very small and numerous. The Blind- 
worm feeds on earthworms, insects, &c., and 
among the uninformed has the character of 
possessing the most deadly venom. The mo- 
tion of this reptile is slow ; from which Cir- 
cumstance, as well as from the smallness of 
its eyes, its names are derived. Like all 
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"the rest of the hind, in our climate, they It is about seven inches and a half long, 
lie torpid during the winter, being some- and the whole of the -upper pert of the 
times found in vast numbers twisted to- body is of a rich sky-blue shot with purple. 
get h er . The bill and legs are black ; the wings of a 

BLOODIIOURD. (Canistdomcsticut] tan- J$L 

putnaniw.) A well-marked variety of dog, j&BuSsp. 

celebrated for its exquisite seen t and un- 
wearied perseverance, qualities which were 
highly esteemed by our ancestors for tracing 

and recovering such game as had escape^ ^ 

from ’ the hunters in a wounded state, or JSk s * ^ 

had been killed and stolen out of the “"Ovt 

royal forests. These hounds were also fbr- jfr 

merly much employed in pursuing criminals ‘ 

escaped from justice, or In tracing out .r' 

robbers or enemies, whose course was in- 

evitably discovered when once the Blood- bottz-siwo.— {stabix etsxiB.) 

VSP^l. throat, neck, breast, and sides partially under 

^ ie ^ ,, P 9 * reddish chestnut ; the belly and 
vent white. It arrives in the United States 

.i early in the spring, and takes its departure 

uv >j*» ,^}w. \j%v in November. Its food consists of luTge 

r r ^vi* ^ beetles, spiders, and other insects, besides 

5 berries, seeds, and fruits. The nest is gene- 

[ rally built in hotes of trees ; ond the male is 
most assiduous in attentions to his mote ; 

I the eggs are of a pale blue colour ; and it often 

" — «" - happens that two or three broods are pro- 

buooubocud duced in one season. 

(ouiro CDomsticosI s.saoiKiniOBO BLUE [BUTTERFLY}. A name applied 

muscular, broad-chested, the upper lip large V? f vetaT ! , pwics of BuUerfti “- of * e S««M 
and pendulous * the expression stem and 1 o/l/owwnatrw. 

noble; the colour a deep tan, and gene- BLUE -BREAST- {Cttanccula sueeica.) 
rally marked with a block spot over each This elegant little bird inhabits different 
eye ; this Bpecieg, however, seems now to be j>a r ts of Europe, and is mostly found on the 
blended with the other smaller hounds, aod borders of forests. It is five inches and a 
^o- 0r ifr n ,^ s ^f >c ^ °B hut extinct. half in length, of which the tail occupies two 

fcir Walter Scott and other writers narrate and a quarter. The head, back, andwim*- 1 
many surprising feats of the “ slcut-liound, ’ coverts are ashy-brown, mottled with °fl 
whose unflinching pertinacity generally darker tint ; a reddish-white- line posses 
overcame all impediments, whether engaged above the eyes; a brilliant sky-blue cover* 
xa the usual objects of the chase, or directed the throat and half-way down the breast; 1 
against political delinquents. ‘•For such thin is set off by a spot of the most dazzling 
purposes os these. Bays Mr. Bell, “ the white, the size of a pea, placed precisely over 
Bloodhound has been employed, at various the larynx, wliich, enlarging and diminish- 
• 1T }v 3 ' ev ^ r ^,f nr ^ 0 i f ihe United Kingdom: Ing successively by the movement of this 1 
Scotland, in tlie border part when the bird rings, produces the most ; 
contest* of the debatable land of the two beautiful effect. The blue passes into a black 
kingdoms, and in the unhappy Irish re- band, and the latter into u fine orange ; the 
bellion, its extraordinary powers have been belly is dusky white ; the thighs and sides 
taken advantage of without much regard to 0TC reddish ; and the quill feathers dark 
the claims cither of justice or of mercy. Such brown. Some males have two little white 
scenes, however, have now become mere spots on the throat, and some even three; 
matter of history and of tradition ; for, on but botoc have none. The food of the Blue- . 1 
the one hand, the improvements which have breast consists of flies, the larval of insects. 
I?, 1 breed of hounds for the arid worms. The nest is built in bushes and 
purposes of the chose, and on the other, the (he holes of trees ; and the eggs are of a 
g™* 1 ^reduction of a more regular sys- greenish hue. The females, wtien young, 
??. i,cc Y u 'lf )T e ,” ln >’ h W by some ure of a celestial-blue tint on the sides of the 
♦?! Vi C , °f _}Jie people, throat ; and when very old they have the 

in US i H? Bloodhound throat sometimes of a very bright blue, 

in both the objects for winch it was formerly 

employed." BOA CONSTRIT.TOR. Of all the reptiles 

rir ttv T 5 TTJW • • that exist, none equal iu size and power the 

t ' I ; ' [Sinjia.') This bird is as genus Iloa; some ol‘ them being occasionally 
well _ known In America as the Redbreast met with from thirty to thirty-five feet in 
is. with us, and its habits of familiarity length, and of a strength so prodigious as to 
wji)i in summer are on a par with be ahle to destroy deer, oxen, and. other 
those of our friendly visitor in the winter, j large and powerful animals, by enveloping 
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them in their ample 
folds, crushing them 
to death, and, lubri- 
cating the bodies with 
their saliva, swallow- 
ing them at their lei- 
sure. In this tribe 
the branches of the 
upper and lower jaw, 
throughout the whole 
length, as well as the 
palate bones, are arm- 
ed with pointed, re- 
curved, solid, and per- 
manent teeth, form- 
ing four nearly equal 
rows above, and two 
below. They have the 
tympanic bone or pe- 
dicle of the lower jaw 
moveable, which is 
itself almost wholly 
suspended to another 

BO. COHSTMOrOR. J»HC, ® n “J 0 8°<» 

the mastoid, attached 
to the skull by muscles and ligaments, 
wjuch contribute to its mobility. The 
branches of thi9 jaw are npt united, and 
those of the upper jaw arc attached to the 
intermaxillary bone only by ligaments, so 
that these animals can dilate the mouth 
l sufficiently to swallow bodies much larger 
| than themselves. They are further distm- 
' guished by having the scuta on the other 
, part of the toil single ; a hook on each side 
! of the vent ; the tail prehensile ; the body 
I compressed, and largest in the middle, and 
with small scales, at least on the posterior 
I part of the head. 

' Enormous as the size and power of such 
I animalB must be, according to the latest and 
best authenticated statements of eye-wit- 
nesses, yet, if ice map rely on the accounts of 
ancient writers, there was a time when ser- 
pents far more terrific committed their hide- 
ous ravages, and kept whole armies in dis- 
may, One of this kind is described as having 
liad its lair on the bankB of the Bagradas-. 
near Utica, and to have swallowed many of 
the Roman soldiers in the army of Regulus, 
to have killed others in its folds, and to have 
kept the army from the river j till at length, 
being invulnerable by ordinary weapons, it 
was destroyed by heavy stones slung from 
the military engines used in sieges: but, 
according to the historian Livy (quoted by 
Valerius Maximus), the watcic were polluted 
■with ita gore, and the air wiia the steams 
from Us corrupted carcass, to Buch a degree 
that the Romans were obliged to remove 
their camp, taking with them, however, the 
6kin, 120 feet in length, which was sent to 
Rome. That none of such frightful dimen- 
sions now infest tbs inhabited parts of the 
earth we have abundant evidence ; and there 
is good reason to believe that as cultivation 
and population have increased, the larger 
species of noxious animals have been ex- 
pelled from the haunts of mankind, and 
driven into more distant and uncultivated 
[ regions. 

■ Some species of the genus Boa are found in 
the vast marches and swamps of Guiana, and 


other hot parts of the American continent : 
others are natives of India, Africa, and the 
larger Indian islands. They are at once pre- 
eminent from their superior size and their 
beautiful colours ; aud though destitute of 
fangs and venom, nature has endowed them 
with a degree of muscular power which seems 
to defy resistance. The ground colour of the 
whole animal, in the younger specimens, is 
a yellowish grey, and sometimes even a bright 
yellow, on which is disposed along the whole 
length of the back a series of large, chain- 
like. reddish-brown variegations, leaving 
large open oval spaces of the ground colour 
at regular intervals • the largest or principal 
marks composing the ckain-like pattern 
above mentioned ore of a squarish form, 
accompanied by large triangular and other 
shaped spots, the exterior of the larger ones 
being generally of a much darker cast, and 
the ground colour immediately next to them 
considerably lighter than on other parts, 
thus constituting a general richness not easily 
described. 

We cannot reflect upon the history of these 
great reptiles-without being struck with their 
peculiar adaptation to the situations in which 
they are commonly most abundant. In re- 
gions bordering on great rivers, which an- 
nually inundate vast tracts of country, these 
serpents live securely among the trees with 
which the soil is covered, and are capable of 
enduring very protracted hunger, without 
much apparei:* suffering, or diminution of 
vigour. Noxious os such districts are to 
human life, they teem with a gigantic and 1 
luxurious vegetation, and are the favourite i 
haunts of numerous animals, preyed upon, 
and, to a certain degree, restricted in their 
increase, by the 6oce. In such situations the 
Boa Constrictor lurks, or winds itself round- 
the trunk or branches of a tree, until some 
luckless animal^ approaches ; then, suddenly 
relinquishing his position, swift us ligh.ning 
he seizes the victim, and coils his bouy spi- 
rally round its throat and chest, until, after 
a few ineffectual cries and struggles, the 
animal is suffocated and expires. The prey 
is then prepared for being swallowed, which 
the creature accomplishes by pushing the 
limb9 into the most convenient position, and 
then covering the surface with a glutinous 
saliva. The reptile commences the act of 
deglutition by taking the muzzle of the prey 
into its mouth, widen is capable of vast ex- 
tension ; and, by a succession of wonderful 
muscular contractions, the rest of the body 
is gradually drawn in, with a steady and 
regular motion. 

In Mr. M*Leod's narrative of thw voyage 
of H. M. ship Alceste to Chino, is the follow- 
ing characteristic account of the Boa, as ob- 
served on shipboard. “ Notwithstanding the 
crowded state of the Caesar/' (the vessel in 
which the crew of the Alceste returned, their 
o^n having been wrecked), “ two passengers, 
of rather a singular nature, were put on 
board at Batavia for a passage to England : 
the one, a snake of that species called Boa 
Constrictor -, ’he other, an Ourang Outang. 
The former was somewhat small of his kina,- , 
being oMy about sixteen feet long, and of „ 
about eighteen inches in circumference j but 
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his stomach was rather disproportionate to * stantaueous was the act, that it was impos- 
his size, os will presently appear. He was sible for the eye to follow the rapid convo- 
a native of Borneo, and was the property of lution of his elongated body. It/was not a 
a gentleman (now in England), who had , regular screw-like turn that was formed, but 
two of the same sort ; but, in their passage resembling rather a knot, one part °t the 
up to Batavia, one of them broke loose from body ovei laying the other, as if to add 
his confinement, and very soon cleared the weight to the muscular pressure, the more 
decks, as everybody very civilly made way i effectually to crush hi* object. . During this 
for him, and ran up the rigging, or to some time he continued to grasp with his fangs, 
other place of security. Not being used to though it appeared an unnecessary precau- 
a ship, however, or taking, perhaps, the sth ■ tion, that part of the animal which he had 
for a green field, he sprawled overboard, and i first seized. The poor goat, in the mean 
was drowned. He is said not to have sunk i time, continued its feeble and half-stifled 
j immediately, but to have reared his head 1 cries for some minutes, but they soon became 
i several times, and with it a considerable ( more and more faint, and. at last it expired, 
portion of his body, out of the sea. His ' The snake, however, retained it for a con- 
companion, lately our shipmate, was brought 1 siderable time in his grasp, after it was ap- 
, safely on shore, and lodged in the court- 1 patently motionless. He then slowly and 
, yard* of Mr. Davidson's house at Ryswick, 1 cautiously unfolded himself, till the goat 
( where he remained for some months, waiting fell dead from his monstrous embrace, when 
■ for an opportunity of being conveyed home he began to prepare himself for swallowing 
in some commodious ship sailing directly it. Placing his mouth in front of the dead 
; for England, in which he was likely to be animal, he commenced by lubricating with 
‘ carefully attended to. This opportunity his saliva that part of the goat ; and then 
j offered in the Caesar, and he was accordingly taking its muzzle into his mouth, which 
embarked on board of that ship with the rest had, and indeed always has, the appearance 
' of her numerous passengers. During his of a raw lacerated wound, he sucked it in, ns 
' stay at Ryswick he is said to have been far as the horns would allow. . These pro- 
usual ly entertained with a goat for dinner, 1 tuberances opposed some little difficulty, not 
once in every three or four weeks, with oc • j so much from their extent, as from their 
casionally a duck or a fowl, by way of a points ; however, they also, in a very short 
dessert. He was brought on board shut up time, disappeared ; that is to 6ay, externally; 
in a wooden crib or cage, the bars of which but their progress was still to be traced very 
were sufficiently close to prevent his escape ; distinctly on the outside, threatening every 
and it had a sliding door, for the purpose of , moment to protrude through the skin. The 
admitting the articles on which he was to . victim had now' descended as far os the 
subsist ; the dimensions of the crib were j shoulders ; and it was an astonishing sight 
; about four feet high, and five feet square ; • to observe the extraordinary action of the 
| a Bpace sufficiently large for him to coil ’ snake’B muscles when stretched to such en 

I himself round with ease. The live stock for , unnatural extent — an extent which must 
hia use during the passage, consisting of six have utterly destroyed all muscular power 
goats of the ordinary size, were sent with in any animal that was not, like himself, 
him on board, five being considered as a fair endowed with very peculiar faculties of ex- 
allowance for as many months. At an early . panskm and action at the same time. When 
period of the voyage we had an exhibition his head and neck had no other appearance 
j -of his talent in the way of eating, which was than that of a serpent’s skin, stuffed almost 

I publicly performed on the quarter-deck, 1 to bursting, still the workings of the muscles 
upon which he was brought. The sliding were evident ; and his power of suction, as 
door being opened, one of the goats was it is erroneously called, unabated ; it wa 3 , 
thrust in, and the door of the cage shut. 1 in fact, the effect of a contractile muscular 
The poor goat, os if instantly aware of all i power, assisted by two rows of strong hooked 


j same time, with its head towards the 6er- the process of breathing could be carried on 
i P cnt > *u self-defence. The snake, which, at while the mouth and throat were so com- 
I appeared scarcely to. notice the poor pletely stuffed and expanded by the body of 
. animal, soon began to stir .a little, and, the goat, and the lungs themselves (ad- 
I turning his head in the direction of the goat, mitting the trachea to be ever so hard) com- 
be at length fixed a deadly and malignant pressed, as they must have been, by its 
1 e ye the trembling victim, whose agony passage downwards, 
ana terror seemed. to increase ; for, previous The whole operation of completely gorging 

to me snake seizing its prey, it shook in the goat occupied about two hours and 
every limb, but still continued Us unavail- twenty minutes : at the end of which time 
mg show of attack, by butting at the ser- the tumefaction was confined to the middle 
pent, which now became sufficiently ani- part of the body, or stomach, the superior 
mated to prepare for the banquet. The first parts, which had been so much distended, 
operation was that of darting out his forked having resumed their natural dimensions, 
tongue, and at the same time.rearing a little He now coiled himself up again, and lay 
hvth * ‘ben. suddenly seizing the goat quietly in his usual torpid state for about 
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goat, which he killed and devoured with 
equal facility. It would appear that almost 
all he shallows is converted into nutrition, 
for a small quantity of calcareous matter 
(and that, perhaps, not a tenth part qf the 
bones of the animat h witli occasionally some 
of the hairs, seemed to compose his general 
fceces ; — . and this may account for these ani- 
mals being able to remain so long without a 
supply of food.” 

There are many other serpents of the spe- 
cies Boa ; of which a short notice is neces- 
sary.— 1. The Spotted Boa. (Boa scytale .) 
This is sometimes scarcely inferior to the 
Boa Constrictor, and is of similar habits. It 
is of a grey colour, inorhc 1 with large orbi- 
cular spots, interspersed with other mark9 
and variegations. It is found in many parts 
of South America — -2. The Ringed Boa. 
{Boa ccnchris .) This also grows to a large 
size, though considerably smaller than either 
of the before mentioned ; and may be easily 
distinguished by the regular distribution of 
its marks and colours. On the back is a 
continued series of very large blackish cir- 
cles from head to tail, while along the sides 
arc interspersed several kidney-shaped spots, 
with their centres white. It inhabits South 

America 3. The Embkoideued Boa. U3oa 

Phrygia.) There exists scarcely a more truly 
elegant species in the whole serpent tribe 
than this. It is nearly four feet long ; the 
ground colour white, the back being tinged 
, with a east of.ycllowish brown ; while along 
i the whole upper part is a continued series of 
black variegations, bearing a striking resem- 
i blance to embroidery. It is a native of the 
East Indies. — 4. Camxe Boa. (Boa cantna.) 
TluV beautiful snake is about four feet in 
length i the Iiead is large, and shaped like 
that of a dog; the general colour a bright 
Saxon green, with transverse white bars down 
the back, tne edges of which are of a deeper 
green than thc'gr° unti colour pf the body : 
the belly is white. This 8pccies belongs to 
South America. — 5. The Gauoex Boa ; (Boa 
hortulaixa.) The ground colour of this spe- 
cies is a light yellowish brown, or sometimes 
pale violet, variegated with a dark purplish 
brown pattern resembling rich embroidery. 
The head is broad, and the neck slender. 
There are several others, but the foregoing 
will convey a sufficient idea of them, 

BOAR. The male of Swine. [See Hog.] 

BOAR-FISH. {Capros a per.) AnAcan- 
thopterygious fish, resembling the Dory in 
its general outline, and iu having the first i 
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| dorsal fin deeply notched ; but it has no 
spme3 along the dorsal or anal : The fins ore 
covered with rough scales ; the mouth pro- 
jects considerably ; and the fins are entirely 
without filaments. The flesh of the Boar- 
fish is but in little esteem. 

A very few instances of the presence of 
this rare fish on the British coasts have been 
recorded. We believe the last was by Waring 
Kidd, Esq., and the following account of it 
appeared in ” The Zoologist,” p. 191 : — 

“ On the Cth of March, 1842, a fish six inches 1 
and a half in length and three inches in 
width, of most brilliant colours, was picked 
up by a fisherman. It was alive when found : 
the colours were bright orange and lake. 
The fish was taken by the person who picked 
it up to Mr. Griffins, the principal fish- 
monger of Brighton ; he took it to the Pa- 
vilion, where it was presented to her Majesty. 
It was immediately recognised by His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert (the Prince being a 
good naturalist) as the Boar or Hog fish of | 
the ancients, a species very scarce on the I 
British coasts. His Royal Highness, wishing I 
to have it preserved, 6eut it here ; as it was ! 
for Her Majesty, it gave me great pleasure 
that I succeeded so well, both in preserving 
the colours and in showing the peculiarity of 
the mouth, which the fish has the power of 
extending and contracting at will. When 
extended, it takes the form of a hog’a snout ; 
hence the name of Boar-fish. I suspended 
the fish under a gloss shade, and placed a few 
seaweeds, &*c. on the stand. When quite 
completed, I made a painting of it, and suc- 
ceeded in representing the colours pretty 
correctly.” 

B 0 AT -BILE.. \Cancroma.) A genus 
of Grallatorial birds, distinguished by their 
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very rematknble bill, the form of which by 
some is likened to a boat with its. lueel 
upwards, and by others to the bowls of two 
spoons, the concave sides of which are placed 
in contact. The mandibles ore very stout 
and sharp-edged, and the upper one has a 
projecting point at the extremity. The feet 
fiave four toes, all of themloug, and without 
a connecting membrane ; for which reason 
these birds perch on the branches of trees 
by the sides of rivers, so that they may 
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pounce upon the fish as they swim beneath. f 
The species Cancroma codtlcaria is the size f h 
of a domestic fowl. In the male, the fore- : a 
head, and upper parts of the neck and breast, * d 
are dirty white ; and from the head depends ' 1 
a long crest of black feathers. The female g 
lias the top of the head black, without the b 
elongated crest. It inhabits Guiana. Brazil, 
and other ports of South America. Close to 
this comes the gigantic Whale-headed Stork* 
or Balcmtcep 3 . a bird frequenting the upper 
waters of the Kile, end subsisting on fishes, 
young crocodiles, lepidosirens, &e. Two n 
living examples were lately introduced into J 
the Zoological Society’s menagerie. [See 
Baljenjceps in Surplemekt.} 

BOAT-FLY. (Aofcmecta.) An aquatic 
Hemipterous insect, the back of which is 
shaped like the bottom of a boat ; and the 
hind legs, which are thrice as long 03 the 
fore, aptly enough resemble a pair of oars. 
The legs of the hinder pair have a fringe of 
bristles along their edge ; by which the sur- 
face, with which they strike the water in 
swimming, is greatly increased. Their ge- 
neral form is well adapted for rapid progres-* s 
sion in water ; and it is from the peculiar s 
aspect and movement of the body that they e 
have received their name. They swim ou 1 
their backs ; and their eyes are so placed s 
that they axe able to see- both above and t 
below the surface of the water, so that at the t 
approach of danger they instantly descend, t 
and are out of sight. t 

BOB-O-LEvK. [See Bice Bc>Ti?rG.J J 

BODIAN. There are several species of 
fish, of the Carp kind, bearing this name, , 
They are natives of the Indian and Ame- \ 
rican seas ; and vary from one foot to three 
feet in length. 

BOMTVUS. The Humble-bee [which seek 

BGMBYCID.cE. AfajmilyofLcpIdopterous * 
insects, one of the most interesting of which 1 
is the Bambyx llori, well known as the Moth 
to which the Silkworm turns. The cater- 
pillars of most of the species are hairy, and 
assume the pupa state in a cocoon spun for 
its protection. 

BOMBYCILL A. The name of a genus of 
birds placed by Cuvier among the Dentixos- 
tral genera of his second order of Passeres. 
They may be distinguished at first sight from 
any other birds by a remarkable appendage 
on the tips of some of the quills, which has 
very much the appearance of red sealing- 
wax. Their principal generic characters 
ore —Bill short, slightly depressed and tri- 
angular at the base ; above convex, towards 
the tip bent down, and emargin&te on each 
side. Nostrils oval, covered with small fea- 
thers. Feet four-toed, with the outer one 
connected at the base, [See Waxwijcq .3 

BOM BYLID irk A family of insects of 
the order Dip ter a. They have an appear - 
ance somewhat resembling that of the smal- 
ler kinds of Humble-bees, being thickly co- 
vered with erect downy hair : their flight is 
rapid ; and they may be frequently observed 
j .t o hang, as ii ^ettrpended, over a flower, sip- 


ping its sweets by means of .their long pro- 
boscis. while their wings vibrate so rapidly 
as to be scarcely discerned to move ; then ( 
darting to another with such rapidity that t 
the eye cannot follow them. They frequent 
gardens, open parts of woods, and sunny 
banks : and axe most common in spring. 

BOMBYX. [See SiLK-w&RJi.] 

B ONASSUS. [See Biso.v.J 

BONITO. (T/timnus.) A handsome fish 
of the order A ccmLh^lerijgu, a native of the 
Mediterranean, and a rare visitant of our 
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1 shores. It is fcbout three feet long ; has a 
sharp head, a email mouth, large gills, full 
silvery eyes, and a crescent-shaped tail. It 
| has no -scales except on the middle of the 
[ sides, where a line of gold coldur runs from 
the head to the tail. It is greenish on the 
back and sides; but its belly is 'of a silvery 
white ; and it is distinguished by its great 
activity and voracity, being one of the chief 
enemies of the flying-fish. It is also called 
the Strifei! Tcxky. 

BOOBY. (Sula /usca.) The name given 
by navigators to a large bird, a species of 
j Gaunet, which inhabits the desolate islands 
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and coasts of most warm climates. The 
name was naturally acquired from their 
apparent stupidity, in quietly Kitting on the 
shore, or perching on the yard of a strip, till 
knocked on the head, or taken away by any 
one who may attempt it. [See 

BOOK-WORM. A name given to various 
species of insects in the larva state, in which 
Urey destroy books and papers, by boring 
into them ; such as the Ptinida^ Ancr 
biutn , &c. 
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BO OPS. A genus of small Acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, found mostly in the Mediterra- 
nean. * The species are generally of brilliant 
colouring, and characterized by a small 
mouth, large eyes, and a rounded form. ’ 

BOPYRUS. A parasitic Crustacean, of 
the order Isopoda, of which three or four 
species are known. They fasten on the 
prawn, hermit crab, and other Crustacea. 
The sexes differ very much in appearance. 
The B. Squittarum is far from uncommon in 
this country : it causes swellings on the side 
of the carapace of the common Pcilc&non 
Sguilla, 

BOS. The scientific name for a genus 
of hollow-horned ruminating quadrupeds, 
which ih their domesticated state contribute 
most materially to the comforts and con- 
veniences of man. [See Ox j Bison, &c.) 

BOSTRICHTJS : BOSTTtICHIDiE. A 
genus and family of Coleopterous insects, of 
the group A'yh»p/u7a, some species of which 
are highly destructive of timber. These Bee- 
tles usually live in wood, which their larvae 

SI 
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pierce in dvCry direction •, and when abun- 
dant in forests* especially those of pines and 
firs, they destroy immense numbers of trees 
in a few years. One of the most destructive 
Bpeciea 1 b the Bostrichus Typographical , or 
the Typographer Beetle, which has at differ- , 
ent times ravaged the forests of Germany. 
It devours, both in the larva and perfect 
states, the soft wood be- 
- neath the bark, which 
is most essential to the 
vegetative process, and 
thuB causes the death 
of the tree. The fe- 
males attack the cre- 
vices^of the bark, and 
perforate it in diverg- 
ingTateral channels, in 
•which from sixty to 
eighty eggs are deposit- 
ed. At the end of fifteen days the larva; are 
hatched, and forthwith commence the work 
of destruction, eoch gnawing a serpentine 
gallery between the bark and the wood, and 
gradually enlarging its burrow until the 
period when it is ready to pass into the pupa 
state ; when, having finally become a perfect 
beetle, it directly bores through the portion 
of the tree which remains between the wood 
and the outer bark, and escapes through a 
small circular aperture in the latter. There 
appears to be no remedy when the trees are 
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once attacked but to cut down the trees,bark 
them and burn the bark, and\ to remove oil 
felled timber without delay. \ 

BOTATRISSO. The Eel-pint. [See Eel.] 

BOTATJRUS. [See Bittei;S\] 

BOTRYXXUS. A ^ernis of Molluscous 
animals termed Aggregated Ascidian3 t which 
ut first float free and separate, but at a cer- 
tain period of their existence unite to form 
one common mass. The aggregated animals 
thus found together are almost always very 
email, soft, irritable, and contractile, chang- 
ing their form with the slightest movement. 
[See Ascidia.] 

BOTS. The lame or caterpillars of the 
Gad-fly, belonging to the 1 order Diptcra , 
genus (Estrus, of which there are numerous 
species. They infest horses and cattle ; and 
are distinguished by passing the larval state 
of their existence within some animal, and 
feeding on the juices or substance of that 
animal. [See CEstuus ; Breeze-fly, &c.] 

BOTTLE -nsrr. [See SACConiAr.vNx.] 

BRACHELYTRA. An extensive group 
of Coleopterous insects, distinguished by the 
.elongate form of the body and the BnoTt- 
ness of the wing-cases. They run and fly 
with equal agility ; preying upon decaying 
animal and vegetable ^matters, especially 
fungi, agarics, &c M in which they chiefly 
reside; they are also found in profusion under 
heaps of putrescent plants. They are decided- 
ly carnivorous ; some species are, however, 
ibund in flowers, others upon the margins of 
running streams, and others under the bark 
of decaying trees.— l One of the commonest, 
and at the same time most formidable look- 
ing members of the family, is a black species, 
rather more than nn inch long, commonly 
called the “Devil’s Coach-horse” (.Guerins 
olens). This is frequently to be seen running 
about garden walks, cell ars,nnd dusty roads. 
True to the habits of the family, on the least 
Approach of danger itimmediately puts ihctf 
into a posture of defence, throw* the tail over 
the head like a scorpion, protrudes the anul 
rings, elevates its head, and opens its long 
and powerful jaws.— The geographical range 
of this group of insects is principally confined 
to the temperate climes of the northern 
hemisphere ; a few species, however, have 
been received from tropical climates, which 
arc remarkable for the singularity of their 
forms’ and the splendour of their colours ; 
but it rarely happens that the exotic species 
exceed those of our own country in size. 

BRACHINUS. A genus of Coleopterous 
insects, with truncated elytra and a smallish 
thorax ; of which the Brachinus crepitans is 
the most common. This insect, which is 
found under stones, is about half an inch 
long ; the head, thorax, and legs arc of a 
yellowish red colour ; the wing-cases green- 
ish, or blue black ; and the antennae reddish. 
They possess a remarkable power of violently 
expelling from the anus a pungent acrid 
fluid, accompanied by a loud report, consi- 
j dcring the size of the insect ; whence its com- 
j moil name of Bombardier Beetle . 
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BRACHIONTIS, A genus of minute ani- 
mals, found in stagnant fresh -water and in 
eea water. [See Ektomosteaca.] 
BRACHIOPODA. A clo=3 of Acephalous 
or headless molluscous animals, with bivalve 
shells They are characterized by having . 
the mantle organized so as to be serviceable 
for respiration, and by having two long, 
fieshy, ciliated, spiral arms, but no foot. 
They have no organs of locomotion, but live 
fixed to submarine bodies. The species are 
numerous and widely diffused ; and, though 
comparatively low in the scale of creation, 
the class is interesting both to the physiolo- 
gist and the geologist- 
BRACHYCERTJS. A genus of Coleopte- 
rous insects, the species of which are apterous, 
end very rough. They live upon the ground, 
and appear to be peculiar to the south of 
Europe and Africa, particularly abounding 
in the latter quarter of the globe. 

BRACHYPTERE9. The name given by 
Cuvier to that class of birds generally known 
ns “Divers." ’ 

BRACHY TELES. A genua of Quadra - 
7 nana, so named on account of the very small 
development of the thumb. 

BEACON, A genus of Hymenopterous 
insects, allied to the Ichneumons ; remark- 
able for the hiatus which exists between the 
mandibles and the clypeus. 

BEAD VP US. [See Sloth.] 

BRAHMIN BULL, INDIAN OX, or 
ZEBU. {J3os Tndicua.) There is a very con- 
siderable difference in the various domes- 
ticated Asiatic oxen, as to the size and direc- 
i tion of the horns : some are short and sub- 
j erect ; others incline inwards ; but they are 
generally distinguished by a fatty elevated 
hump upon the withers. 'The ears are pen- 
dulous, and the dewlap is usually very 
largely developed. Their colour varies from 
a light ashy grey to a milk white, and their 
size from the stature of an ordinary bull to 


| rate, about thirty miles a day. Anti cut wri- 
ters speak of its performing about double that 
distance ; but if that were truest must have 
lost much ofits fleetness. The Hindoos regard 
them as animals worthy of veneration, and 
consequently consider it sinful to slaughter 
•them ; thev do not, however, generally ob- 
ject to work them. “They ore spread," Eays 
Air. Bennett, “ over the whole of Southern 
Asia, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
and the eastern coast of Africa from Abys- 
sinia to the Cape of Good Hope." 

BR AMBLING. ( FringUla : rtcntifringiUa.') 
This bird, which is also called the Mountain- 
Pinch, is larger than the chaffinch. The top 
of the head and the back arc of a glossy 
black; colour, slightly edged with a yellow 
brown ; the throat and breast are orange, as 
are the lesser coverts of the wings * hut those 
which rest on the quill feathers are barred , 
with black, tipped with orange \ and the | 
toil is slightly forked. ^ 

BRANCHIOPODA. An order of Crusta- 
ceous animals, jn which the locomotive ex- 
tremities fulfil the functions of gills. There 
Crustaceans, which ore for the most part 
microscopic, are always in motion when in 
an. animated state, and are generally pro- 
tected by a shell ot crust in the shape of a 
shield, or of a. bivalve shell, and ore fur- 
nished sometimes with four, sometimes with 
two antenna. Their feet vary in number, 
some having not less than a hundred. A 
great portion have only one eye- 

BRANCHIOSTEGL A tribe of Cartila- 
ginous fishes, comprehending those in which 
the gills are free, and covered by a mem- 
brane ; including the Sturgeon and Chimera 
[which see]. 

BREAM. 1 (A hr am is hr am a.] A fish of 
the Carp fondly, and by anglers often called 
tbeXarp^bream ; found in lakes, and in the 
deepest psxH of -still rivers. The body Is ex- 
i tremely deep m’d thin in proportion to iU 
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that of a Shetland pony. The limbs of all 
are light and elegant. The flesh is neither 
«o sweet nor so good as that of the common 
^ •which is allowed on 

all hands to be delicious when properly 
cooked. In many parts of India the Zebu is 
j used at tnanirTnl of burden, and, when har- 
i nened-fcrsrcam&ge, it will travel, at an easy 
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length, and the back much elevated. Length 
two feet to two feet and a half ; colour olive, 
with a pale or flesh-coloured tinge on the 
under parts ; scales large ; dorsal fin rather 
small, and situated a little beyond the 
middle of the back ; anal fin extending from 
the vent nearly to the tail, which is pretty 
deeply forked. Its flesh is generally con- 
sidered. coarse and extremely insipid. 

The Sea Buham (Paprus cmfrodontus) is a 
common fish in the Mediterranean, nor is It 
by any means uncommon on the southern 
and western coasts of England, especially 
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i about two months the cose of the chrysalis 
J opens, and the fly makes its appearance. 

, Wveep arc cxevcdvuffly annoyed by these 
flies, and to avoid them lie down in ruts 
with their heads du»e to the ground; at 
other times we see them huddled together 
. under trees in a dense mass or phalanx, the 
t no«c of each being pushed into the fleece of 
{ another. 

‘ “ There is a third species of Breeze-fly, 

' j far more formidable than cither of those 
lt previously dc-cribed : its egas an; laid on 
* \ the backs and side*' of cows und oxen, and 
;? the larvic hutched from them enter the hide, 

, ■ producing tumour* as targe as pigeons* eggs. 

■ The larva itself is of an oblong figure, larger 

I j at ;pne extremity than at the other ; the 
p body is divided into ten or twelve segments 
|: by transverse band*, and thc-c are again 
j. intersected by six longitudinal lines, which 

purse up the skin, and produce along the 

I I sides a series of mammiform protuberances, 
(i each po^essing at its extremity a respiratory 
j' pore : on each segment of the Ivody may be 
j ob^rved ridges, or dotted prominent lines 
I interrupted however by the longitudinal 
‘ lines already noticed : there arc in pairs a 

I narrower and broader line of minute dots or 
points ; the narrower line i* found, under a 
, lens, to be formed of hooks bent towards the 
1 posterior extremity of the inject ; the broader ‘ 
|{ lines consist of smaller hooks lient in an ] 
1 1 opposite direction, or towards its head : it is 1 
, probably by the aid of the«e hooks that the 
’ animal raises or depresses itself in the 
; tumour, and finally, when mature, effects its 
escape. 

“ The food of the larva appears to be the 
pus or matter surrounding it in the tumour 
in which it exists : as regards the period of 
its continuing to feed we have little satis- 
factory information. Its colour when young 
is white, but as it advances towards maturity 
it l*ccoines browner, ami finally of a deep 
dark brown, approaching to black : having 
attained its full rize, it pre^es it>clf against 
the upper part of the tumour, and by some 
unknown process makes an ai>erture in the 
hide of about sufficient size to admit a ]>ca ; 

/ through this the larva wriggles itself a 
{ segment at a time until it comes quite out, 
and falling to the ground seeks a Convenient 
! retreat in winch to become a chrysalis, 
j “The chrysalis is of a dark brown colour, 

, and in figure somewhat resembles the half 
of a walnut-shell, being narrower at one 
! end than the other, flat on one 6ide, and 
very rounded and convex on the other; after 
lying on the ground for some weeks, a portion 
of the indurated skin or cover, of a triangu- 
i lar shape, is forced up at the smaller end, 
a i n ^„^ ,rT>u "k aperture thus occasioned 
■ the fly emerges. The fl>j is large and hand- 
, somely coloured ; although the presence of 
•j the larva: in the backs of cattle is frequently 
j observable, the insect in its perfect state is 
j rarely met with, and very few of our cabinets 
i iKWie-s good specimens ; it flies with rapiditv, 
i! but apparently without noise, and never 
\ ventures over water. 

j* “The act of oviporition appears to be 
| attended with severe suffering, or npprehen- 
•’ eion at least, which makes the cattle run 


wild and furious, and gad or stray from the 
pastures, and hence the ancient epithet of 
gad-flv. Whennxeu arc yoked to the plough, 
the attack of thi> fly is attended with real 
danger, since they become perfectly uncon- 
trollable, and often run directly forwards 
I through the hedaes, or whatever obstructs 
their way. On this account many ploughs 
are provided with a contrivance for petting 
the oxen immediately at liberty. 'When, 
i the cattle are attacked by this flv, it is easily 
: known by the extreme terror and agitation 
j of the whole herd ; the unfortunate object 
of the attack run3 bellowing from among 
| them, and seeks a refuge iu the nearest 
1 water ; the tail becomes rigid, and is bran- 
dished aloft, or held straight out from the 
l»ody. Its frightened companions follow in 
the rear of the animal attacked, and a wild 
and apparently unmeaning chase takes place, 
w hick, from the inelegant gallop of the cows, 
has often ft very ludicrous effect. 

BURNT GOOSE. A much smaller bird 
than the common uihl gbosc, but with longer 
wing* ; and it traverses greater distances in 
its migrations. Its breeding places arc in 
the far north ; but it migrates for the winter 
to France, England, Ireland, &.c. The head, 
neck, bill, and upper part of the breast are 
1 black ; and on each side of the slenderest 
i part of the neck : the lower part of the 
! breast, the scapulars, and coverts of the wings 
are ash-coloured; the feather?, both above j 
and below the tail, are white ; and the tail, 
the quill feathers, and the legs ore black 

BKENTHIDyE, or BREXTIMI. A fa- 
mily of Coleopterous insects, which are 
among the most remarkable of the beetle 
tribe, and almost entirely confined to tropi- 
cal climates. Distinguishing characters : — . 
body much elongated ; tarsi with the penul- 
timate joints bilobed ; antenna: filiform, 
or in some with the terminal joint formed 
into a club ; proboscis projecting horizon- 
tal^’ , palpi minute. They arc found crawl- 
ing on trees, or under the* bark, and some- 
times on flowers. Their general colour is 
black or brown, with red spots or markings. 

Dr. Thnddcus Harris, librarian of Harvard 
College, gives a detailed account of a North 
American species, in his fine work on the 
Insects of Massachusetts. AVc somewhat 
condense his history of it. It is the firen- 
thns scptcmfriouftfe*. The Northern Brcu- 
tlius, so named because most of the other 
species arc tropical insects, is of a mahog- 
any brown colour ; the wing^ cases are 
somewhat darker, ornamented with narrow 
tawny yellow spots, and marked with deep 
furrows, the sides of which are punctured. 
Its common length is about six-tenths of an 
inch, but much larger os well as smaller spe- 
cimens frequently occur. The Northern 
Brcnthus inhabits the white oak, on the 
trunks and under the hark of which it may 
be found in June and July, having then 
complfe-ed its transformations. The female, 
when I about to lay her eggs, punctures the 
bark with her blender snout, nnd drops an 
egg in' each hole thus made. The grub, as 
soon as it js hatched, bores into the solid 
wood, forming a cylindrical passage, wluch 
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were common, but were soon picked up for 
bait. As the limpets disappeared, we endea- 
voured to plant a colony of mussels, from 
beds at the mouth of the river Eden, of a 
larger kind than those which seem to be 
natural to the rock. These larger mussels 
were likely to have been useful to the work- 
men, and might have been especially so to 
the light-keepers, the future inhabitants ol 
the rock, to whom that delicate fish would 
have afforded a fresh meal, as well as a bet- 
I ter bait than the limpet ; but the mussels 
were soon observed to open and die in great 
numbers. Eor some time tills was ascribed 
i to the effects of the violent surge of the sea, 
but the Buccinwn lapillus (Purpura) haring 
I greatly increased, it was ascertained that it 
had proved a successful enemy to the mussel. 
The Buccinum, being furnished with a pro- 
boscis capable of boring, was observed to 
perforate a small hole in the shell, and thus 
to suck out the finer parts of the body of 
the mussel ; the valves of course opened, 
and the remainder of the fish was washed 
away by the sea. The perforated hole is 
generally upon the thinnest part of the shell 
and is perfectly circular, of a diamphcred 
form, being wider towards the outward side, 
and bo perfectly smooth and regular as to 
have all the appearance of the most beautiful 
work of an expert artist. It became a matter 
extremely desirable to preserve the mussel, 
and it seemed practicable to extirpate the 
buccinum. But after wc had picked up and 
destroyed many barrels of them, their extir- 
pation was at length given up as a hopeless 
task. The mussels were thus abandoned as 
thrir pTey, and in the course of the third 1 
year 3 operations, bo successful had the ra- 
\'*p's of tN. 6ucci>mm been, that not a single 
mussel of a large size was to be found upon 
the rock ; and even the email kind which 
bred there, are now chiefly confined to the 
extreme points of the rock, where it would 
6eem their enemy cannot so easily follow 
them.” 

BUCCO. A genus of birds, called Barbets, 
a name derived from the bristly feathers 
which surround the base of the bill, and pro- 
ject beneath the chin like a beard. [See 
Barbet.] 

BUCEROS. [See Hornbill.] 

BUCK. The male of the Fallow Deer, the 
female of which is called a Doe. [See Deer.} 

BUFF ADO. {Bos bubcilux.) A species of 
Ox, found in various parts of India; but 
in America the name- of “Buffalo” is uni- 
versally given to the Bison [which Beet 
The Buffaloes are of large size, but' low 
in proportion to their bulk ; they have no 
hunch on the back, and only a Bmnll dewlap 
on the breast *, the hide ia generally black ; 
the tail long and slender. They generally 
live in small flocks, but sometimes are found 
in herds of considerable numbers ; frequent- 
ing moist and marshy situations, and pre- 
ferring the coarse vegetation of the forest and 
swampy regions to that of open plains. 
They swim well, and cross the broadest 
rivers without hesitation ; their gait is heavy, 
and they run almost always with the nose 


horizontal, being principally guided by the 
sense of smelling. They are fierce and stub- 
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bom, and with difficulty subjugated — The 
Antee Buffalo {Bos ami) has horns of a 
prodigious size and length ; the horns are 
turned laterally, flattened in front,- and 
wrinkled on the conca\e surface. A pair of 
them are in the British Museum, each of 
which measures along the curve from base 
to tip, six feet three inches, and eighteen 
inches in circumference at the base. 

This formidable animal is found wild in 
many parts of India, and also tame wherever 
the inhabitants have occasion for its services. 
Being extremely strong, they are employed 
in agriculture, and in drawing and carrying 
burdens, being guided by riugs tlinist through 
their noses. All Buffaloes are extremely 
fearful of fire ; and they have a great aver- 
sion to red colours. In general, they are very 
inoffensive, if left undisturbed j but when 
wounded, or even fired at, their fury becomes l 
ungovernable ? they then tear up the ground 
with their fore-feet, make a horrid bellow- 
ing, and pursue the objects of their resent- 
ment with determined fury. [See Bison.} 

BUFO. - [See Toad.} 

BUG. (Cimac.) of the numerous tribe oi 
Hemipterous insects belonging to the genus j 
Cimex , wo may specify the troublesome and j 
nauseous insect, the Cimex Jectularius, or ; 
common domestic Bug. To give a very par- 
ticular description of this noxious tormentor 
would be superfluous ; it may be sufficient I 
to observe, that it is of an oval shape, about 1 
the sixth of an inch long, of a compressed or 
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fiat form, and of a reddish-brown colour. 
It is asserted, though it may be difficult to 
say h< w truly, that the Bug was scarcely 
know: in England before the year 1670, 
having been imported from America among 
the timber used in rebuilding the city of 
London after the great fire of 1666 ; but it 
appears not to have been an uncommon pest 
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in several countries of Europe before that 
i time. Its blood-sucking properties, and the 
offensive Bmell it emits -when touched, are 
too well known to require comment. The 
female Bug deposits her eggs in the beginning 
of summer; they are very small, white, and of 
an oval shape ; each is fixed to a small hair- 
like stalk, which is glutinous, and readily 
adheres to any thing it touches. The places 
in which the eggs are generally deposited 
are the crevices of bedsteads or other furni- 
ture, or the walls of a room. During the 
winter months these odioua insects secrete 
themselves behind walls, old wainscoting, or 1 
any neglected places, where they are capa- 
ble of bearing the most intense frost without 
injury, and on the return of warm weather 
again- emerge from their concealment, A 
Bug always avoids the light, if possible ; and ■ 
takes advantage of every chink and cranny 
to make a secure lodgment ; its motion is 
Blow and unwieldy ; but its sight is bo ex- 
quisite, that although it persecutes its victim 
with unceasing assiduity in the dark, the 
moment it perceives the light, it generally 
makes good its retreat — The Rev. Leonard 
Jenyns has described two or three other spe- 
cies found in this country. [See Cmw.] 

BTTLXMXTS. The name of a very exten- 
sive genus of terrestrial molluscs, very much 
resembling the Helix. Some attain to great 
sire. [See Helix.] 

BULL-DOG. ( Canis [domestictu] tnolos - 
sirs). A variety of the Dog, remarkable for its ' 
short, broad muzzle, and the projection of 
its lower jaw. The head is massive and 
large, and the frontal sinuses large ; the lips 
are thick and pendulous ; the ears pendant 
j at the extremity ; the neck robust and short ; 
i and the legs short and thick. Though inof- 
fensive arid harmless when properly domesti- 
cated, the Bull-dog presents to the eye a 
! most terrific appearance : the doubtful and 
i designing leer, the tiger-like shortness of the 
l head, the under-hung jaw, the width of the 
\ Bkull, the distension of the nostrils, and the 
almost constant sight of the teeth, hold forth 
a very formidable proof of the power he can 
exert, when that power is angrily brought 
into action. The breed is by no means bo 
■numerous as formerly, inconsequence of the 
abolition of the barbarous sport of bull-bait- 
ing ; the butchers, however, use Bull- dogs 
in catching and throwing down cattle ; and 
it is surprising to see the apparent ease with 
which the dog will seize an ox by the nose, 
and hold him perfectly still, or throw him on 
his Bide, at his master’s command. They be- 
come very vicious, and sometimes extremely 
dangerous, n« they advance in years, inflict- 
ing dreadful bites for the slightest provoca- 
tion* in their unrestrained state,indeed,they 
are a real nuisance, and therefore ought 
never to be allowed their full liberty. [See. 
Dog.] 

KOLLA, A genus of Molluscous animals 
with univalve shells ; whose general charac- 
ters are, that the shell is sub-oval, that the 
aperture is oblong and smooth, and that one 
end is a little convoluted. The animal 
breathes by gill3,but has no respiratory tube, 


and consequently the 
mar S^ n of the aperture 
the shell is entire, or 
without a fissure or 
canal. There are nu- 
VTTVff 'A ryJ me rous species, widely 
diffused; generally a- 
bout the size of a bean, 
))£&-%&] rim 1 tlio’ sometimes much 
larger. Most of this 
genus, especially of the 
larger 6izes,are furnish- 
ed with an organ ex- 
actly resembling the 
gizzard of a fowl, and wmch they appear to 
use for the purpose of masticating their food. 

BULLFINCH. 'XLoxia pyrrhula of Lin- ! 
nsEus.) A well-known and pretty bird, about 
the size of a 6parrow. Its wild note is a soft 
low twitter ; but, when tamed, it becomes re- 
markably docile, and learns with great faci- 
lity to whistle musical turs, which, if pro- 
perly taught, i c seldom wholly forgets. The 
bill is strong, shore, black, and thick ; the 
upper part of the head, the ring round the 
bill, and the origin of the neck, fine glossy 
black ; the back ash grey ; breast and belljr 
red ; wings and tail black; the upper tail 
coverts and vent are white ; legs dark brown. 
The female is very like the male, but the 
colours are less bright, and the under parts 
of a reddish brown. These birds are common 
in every part of our island, os well as in 
most parts of Europe ; their usual haunts 
during summer axe woods and thickets ; they 
also frequent our orchards and gardens in 
the spring, seeking not only the insects which 
are lodged in the tender buds of fruit-trees, 
but feeding on the buds ; on which account 
they are regarded by gardeners as among 
the most pernicious of the feathered race. 
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The Bullfinch Is a native of England, and 
also of most parts of the European - conti- 
nent. It generally constructs its nest, winch 
is composed of small dry twigs, in the thickest 
parts of a white or black thorn hedge. The 
female lays about four or five bluish-wlute 
eggs, marked with dark spots at the larger 
end ; and breeds about the latter end of 
May. The bird is very common in the 
mountainous parts of Germany ; from which 
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■ country the market for iiiping-hullfinches is I vantngeous circumstances. His profit or his 
principally supplied. Other species are met ) loss, even his fortune or ins rum, depend 
with in Asia, Africa, and America; hut they | upon the exact adj ustment of all the various 

■ hardly require a distinct notice here. By . parts of the machinery m operation, the 

i: ... fra nfm.-lUtlio miHor'c Mr iu r'mi S.t nt lv directed to the note 


BUTTL-FROG- [See Frog.] particular sound, being & matter of the first 

_____ utt t i'd'c rpTrmm ! consequence : nnd hLThnnd is as constantly 

BOLL-HEAD, or MILLER S-THUJfB. p - ce( j unc j cl - the meal-spout, to ascertain 
(Cottus gol; a.) There are several species of bv actlIal contM; t the character andquati.ies 
fisli, inhabiting different climates, which are c j- Jhc meal pioduc< ,d. The thumb by a 
denominated Bullheads i but it is the well- narticuJar m ^ vcmen t spreads the sample 
known Hirer Jlullhcad, or Miller s Thumb, - the fingm tbe tbmnb ; 3 tbe gu agc of 
an Acanthopten-smus fish, which we are now t , val the produce , and hence has 

about to describe. ThiS species is found in ariscn the Baving3 0 f •• tPorth a miner’s 
clear brooks and rivers, m most parts of thllmb .„ anb „° An boMst m iUer hath a 

golden thumb in reference to the amount 
^■53 , of the profit that is the reward of his skill. 

iSSsa By thb incessant action, of the miller’s 

thumb, a peculiarity in its form is produced, 
-. v^ Vhl v'Wt I which is said to resemble exactly the shape 

' of the head of the fish constantly found in 
~ the mill-stream, and has obtained for it the 

i name of the Miller’s Thumb, which occurs 
1 in tlic comedy of “ Wit at several Weapons,” 
1 by Beaumont and Fletcher, act v. scene 3. ; 
| and also in Merrctt’s “ Pinax.” Although 

ty/.'ffi the improved machinery of the present time 

%/■ ’ lias diminished the necessity for the miller's 

unrT-rr.n x skill in the mechanical department, the 

| WVSR BtniaEAD -twOfTo. oobicO thumb is still constantly resorted to os the 
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Europe. It is only four or five inches long ; best test for the quality of the flour.” 
the head is of a roundish shape, large, broad, Th atvueT) BULLHEAD or POGGE. 
* ud ” S Q - rc r ® l ‘ nd ’ and ( Cot his mpitlophontS ) ) is found’in the Baltic 

^ Vh ^a° 1 f f ^ « u 1 ♦ 5 5X11,1 Northern seas, and is also taken on the 
sSutrrt 6 Thd l,5h RrU ’ l5lx coasts. It seldom exceeds six inches 

I ( 1 in length ; email crustaeeous animals nnd 

I i^a ^iT ii Vnif aquatic insects are its food; and its flesh is 

! 2 IS**® 1 ™ 6 ' ?aid to he firm and sood. The bend is large, 

ftcetf the head and lillv^h te ifil so - ,ony ’ Knd vcr - r ru £S e<i! the eI1 ' 1 ° r the nos J 
reunaricah) V riimi? tw 1° is armed with four short upright spines: nnd 

may catch them all. It is generally found The mouth is small, as arc 

among loose stones, under which, from the Qre y er y. nu,11 crou9. ^ The bodj is di- 

peculiarly flattened form of its head, it is „wff c ^."d^dnmlly by eight scaly ridges, 
enabled to thrust itself, nnd thus to find a defended by eight rows ?^® tr0 r n °i ca |^ 

hiding place. Mr. Yarrcll. in his truly na- . ,lat f f S rt ’,°[.' vhlch i ie elevated ndges form the 
, tional work “The British Fishes,” (the ^e^Ual hnes. Flic pectoral fins are large, 
(wood-cut illustrations of which are such a ^road bar of brown across the centre; 

i models of excellency,) so amusinsly accounts I! 16 colour of the upper surface of 

for the popular names of thU fish, that V° d i* ^rown, with four broad dark browu 


for the popular names of this fish, that we 
; take the liberty of borrowing his words : — . 


bands ; tail brown ; nnd the under parts of 


| “ As the term Bullhead is considered to l * ie ^ od F nearly white, 
refer to the large sire of the head, so the The SIX-HORNED BULLHE AD {Cottus 

name of Miller s Thumb given to this spe- hcxncornis ) is a North American species, 
cies, jt has been said, is suggested by, and about seven inches long. The head is large 
intended to have reference to, the particular nnd depressed, and on it are six nail-shaped 
*f rn ?‘ 11 » e same part.^ The head of the fish, processes standing erect ; the eyes are large ; 
it will be observed, is smooth, broad, and the mouth is capacious, its margins formed 
J rounded, and is said to resemble exactly the by the intermaxillarics and lower jaw; both 
lorm ol the thumb of a miller, as produced jaws and the vomer are set with bands of 
by a peculiar and constant action of the fine teeth; the gill-covers are composed of 
mu5ciesiu the exercise of a particular and several bones connected by membrane, and 
most important part of his occupation. It armed on tbeiz; exterior edges with fonr or 
is uen known that all the science and tact five small spinous teeth: tnc bones which 
ler ,s /“5 cctc ^ ^ s0 as to regulate the support the pectoral fins are nlso armed 
SlJlSV ci° r ^iK h 'Lr iU ' tliat , tiie , , mcnl Pro- { with small spines, and have sharp Tough 
IK of the r. 10st Valua V le descrip- ' edges. The body is much narrower than 

non that the operation of grinding will • the head, and tapers to the insertion of the 
permit when perfo rmed under the most ad- t caudal fin. The upper aspect of this fwli 
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tail are blaclc, the three exterior ones being 
white, .with dusky spots near their ends ; 
and from the ehin’to the tail is of a delicate 
white. The claw of the hind toe is very 
long. 






SKOW-BUJJTrN’O. 

(nnscTROpnANKa nivauis.} 

- The nest of this bird is said to be placed 
1 in the fissures of the mountain rocks, and to 
! be composed of grass, with a layer of feathers 
i inside, and another of the soft fur of the 
Arctic Fox within that. The female lays five 
| reddish-white eggs, spotted with^ brown : on 
its first arrival in this country it is very lean, 
i but quickly grows fat, and is then excellent 
eating. It sings very sweetly, sitting on the 
ground ; and does not perch, but runs about 
like the lark, which at first right it much 
resembles. 

PAINTED BUNTING. ( Evxbcrizaf ciris .) 
A beautiful bird, of the size of a hedge- 
sparrow, which inhabits various parts of 
South America : it builds its nest in the 
orange trees, and will feed on millet, suc- 
cory, and other seeds. It has a very soft and 
delicate note ; and will live in confinement 
eight or ten yeais. The head and neck are 
of a violet colour ; upper part of the back 
and scapulars yellow-green ; lower part 
and all the under side red ; wing coverts and 
tail of an olive-green, tinged with brown, 
and edged with red. They seldom obtain 
their full plumage till the third year, so that 
they are rarely found quite alike. 

The ORANGE-SHOULDERED BUN- 
TING. _ ( Vidua longicauda.) This bird, 
which inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, is 
the size of a song-thrush ; bill strong and 
dusky, the nostrils almost hid in the feathers; 
plumage above and below glossy black; lesser 
wing-coverts crimson, below which is a white 
spot. _ The_ tail consists of twelve feathers, 
hanging sideways ; the two middle ones 
fifteen inches in length, the rest shortening 
by degrees, and the outer ones very short; 
the legs large and brown ; claws long and 
hooked. Of this species M. "VuiUnnt relates 
some particulars not unworthy of notice in 
this place. “ The female of this beautiful 
bird,” says he, u has the simple colours of 
the sky-lark, and a short horizontal tail, 
like that of almost all other birds; the male, 
on the contrary, is wholly black, except at 
the shoulder of the wing, where there is a 
large red patch ; and his tail is long, ample, 


and vertical, like that of the common cock.* 
But this brilliant plumage and fine vertical 
tail subsist only during the season of love, 
which continues six months. This period 
over, he lays aside his splendid habiliments, 
and assumes the more modest dress of his 
mate. The most extraordinary circumstance 
is, that the vertical tail also changes to a 
horizontal one, and the male so exactly^ re- 
sembles tbe female, that it is not possible 
to distinguish them from each other. The 
female has her turn. When she reaches a 
certain age, and has lost the faculty of pro- 
pagating the species, she clothes herself for 
the remainder of her days in the garb which 
the male had temporarily assumed; her tail, 
like his at that period, grows long, and like 
his also, from horizontal becomes vertical. 
The birds of this species associate together, 
live in a sort of republic, and build iheir 
nests near to each other. The society usually 
consists of about fourscore females ; but 
whether, by a particular law of nature, more 
females are produced than males, or for any 
other reason of which I am ignorant, there 
are never more than twelve or fifteen males 
to tills number of females, who have them in 
common.” The truth is, that the male, cx- j 
cept at the breeding season, when the long- 
tailed feathers are produced, very nearly re- | 
sembles the female, and may often be mis- 
taken for it by an inattentive observer. 

According to our author, tins trnnsmuta- 1 
tion is by no means confined to this peculiar 
sjvecies of Bunting. Many females of the 
feathered creation, when they gTow so old 
ns to cease laying eggs, assume the more 
splendid colours of the male, which they re- 
tain during the remainder of their lives. 

BUPALUS. A genus of Lepidopterona 
insects, of which there are many species. 
The BttjxiIas pininrius, called the Bordered 
White Moth, may be taken as an example. 
Its wings on the upper side are of a dusky 
brown colour, and adorned with numerous 
pale yellow spots. The Caterpillar is green, 
with a white stripe down the middle of the 
back, and two stripes on each side of it. 

BUPHAGA. There is but one bird which 
constitutes .this genus of Passerine Coniros- 
tres, and' that is the Africa*’ Ox-pecker 
(Euphaga Africana). It is said to be fre- 
quently found in Senegal, and that its chief 
food consists in the larvae of ash*/, or bot-flies, 
which it sedulously extracts from the backs 
of cattle : hence its name. It measures about 
eight inches and a half in length ; is rufous 
brown above, and of a dull yellowish white 
beneath. The bill is nearly an inch long, 
yellowish, with a red tip ; tne legs and claws 
are brown. It is extremely wild or shy, 
and is usually seen in small flocks of six or 
eight together. 

BUPRESTIS ; BUPRESTID^E. A ge- 
nus and fami^* of Coleopterous insects, of 
the family Serricomes^ distinguished by the 
toothed, or serrated form of the antennse, 
and the splendour of its colours ; many of 
its species having spots of golden hue upon 
an emerald ground, whilst in 1 others azure 
, glitters upon the gold. The subjoined figure 
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shovrs one of the curious Brazilian species; 
it is named B. peniciUata from the pencils of 
hairs at the tip3 on the sides of its elytra. 1 
The largest and most brilliant of these beetles ! 
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are found chiefly in tropical climates. Some 
of them live for very many years in the larva 
state. A gentleman in the city of London had 
a desk that had been brought from India, in 
which was one of the grubs belonging to this 
species ; several years afterwards the perfect 
insect made its appearance, and thereby put 
an end to many surmises of the merchant 
and Ms clerks os to certain scratclu'ngs which 
they had long heard in silent wonder. 

The Buprestians are hard-shelled beetles, 
often brilliantly coloured, of an elliptical or 
oblong-oval form, obtuse before, tapering 
behind, and broader than thick, so that 
i when cut in two transversely, the section is 
I oval ; the legs arc rather short, and the feet 
j are formed for standing firmly, rather than 
for rapid motion ; the soles being composed 
! of four rather wide joints, covered with little 
Bpongy cushions beneath, and terminated by 
a fifth joint, wlueh is armed with two claws. 
In the greater number of coleopterous iusects 
the scutel is quite conspicuous, but in the 
Buprestidce it is generally- very small, and 
sometimes hardly perceptible. These beetles 
are frequently seen on the trunks and limbs 
of trees basking In the sun. They walk 
slowly, and, at the approach of danger, fold 
up their legs and antennae and fall to the 
ground. Being fbmished with ample wings, 
their flight is swift and at tended with a 
whizzing noise. They keep concealed in 
the night, and are in motion only during the 
day. 

The larvaj are wood-eaters or borers ; and 
both fruit ami forest trees ore very subject to 
their attacks. In the tropical parts of S. Ame- 
rica the grub of the Buprestis gigas, the per- 
fect insect of which is figured in next column, 
must be exceedingly destructive. They are in 
general of a yellowish white colour, very long, 
narrow, and depressed in form, but abruptly 
I widened near the anterior extremity : the 
upper jaws are provided with three teeth, and 
are of a black colour ; and the antennte are 
very short. There are no legs, nor any or- 
gans which can serve as such, except two 
email warts on the under side of the secofid 
segment from the thorax. The motion of the 
grub appears to be effected by the alternate 
contractions and elongations of the segments, 
aided, perhaps, by the tubercular extremity 
of the body, and by its jaws, with which it 
takes hold of the sides of its burrow, and 


thus drawB itself along. These grubs are 
found under the bark and in the solid wood 
of trees, and sometimes in great numbers. 
They frequently rest with the body bent 
sideways, so that the head and tail approach 
each other ; those found under bark usually 
assuming this posture. The pupa bears a 
near resemblance to the perfect insecUbat is 
entirely white, until near the time of its last 
transformation. Its situation is immedi- 
ately under the bark, the head being directed 
outwards, bo that when the pupa-coat is cast 
off, the beetle has raerely'h thin covering of 
bark to perforate before making its escape 
from the tree. The form of this perforation 
is oval, as is also a transverse section of the 
burrow, that shape being best adapted to the 
form, motion, and egress of the insect. 
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Some of these beetles are known to eat 
leaves and flowers, and of this nature is pro- 
bably the food of all of them. The injury 
they may thus commit is not very apparent, j 
and cannot bear any comparison with the i 
extensive ravages of their lame. The solid « 
trunks and limbs of sound and vigorous { 
trees are often bored through in various 
directions by these insects, which, during a 
long-continued life, derive their only nou- 
rishment from the woody fragments they 
devour. Fines and firs seem particularly / 
subject to their attacks ; but other forest- [ 
trees do not escape, and even fruit trees are 
frequently injured by them. We may here 
remark, that woodpeckers are much more 
successful in discovering the retreats of these 
borers, and in dragging out the defenceless 
culprits from their burrows, than the most 
skilful gardener or nurseryman. 

The wild cherry-tree {Primus seroftna), 
and also the garden cheny and peach trees, 
suffer severely from the attacks of borers, 
which are transformed to the beetles called 
Buprcstis divaricata, because the wing-covers 
divaricate or spread apart a little at the tips. 
These beetles are copper-coloured, some- 
times brassy above, and thickly covered with 
little punctures ; the thorax is slightly fur- 
rowed in the middle ; the wing-covers are 
marked with numerous fine irregular im- 
pressed lines and small oblong square ele- 
vated black spots ; they taper very_ much 
behind, and the long and narrow tips are 
blunt-pointed : the middle of the breast is j 
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furrowed ; and the males have a_ Jittle tooth 
on the under-side ot the shaiiks.of the inter- 
mediate legs. They measure from 6even to 
nine tenths of an inch. These beetles may 
be found Bunning themselves upon the limbs 
of cherry and peach trees during the months 
of June, July, and August. 

Bupr&tte dcntipcs. so named from the den- 
ticulation on the under-side of the tbici fore 
legs, inhabits the trunks of oak-trees. It 
completes its transformations and comes out 
of the trees between the end of May and 
the 1st of July. It is oblong-oval and flat- 
tened, of a bronzed brownish or purplish 
black colour above, copper-coloured beneath, 
and rough like shagreen with numerous 
punctures ; on each wing- cover there are 
three irregular smooth elevated lines, which 
are divided and interrupted by large thickly 
punctured impressed spots, two of which are 
oblique ; the tips, are rounded. Length 
rather more than half an bich. 

Buprestis Harrisii is a small and broad 
beetle, of an entirely brilliant blue-green 
colour, except the sides of the thorax, and 
the thighs, which, in the mole, are copper- 
coloured : it measures little more than three 
tenths of an inch in length. The larva in- 
habit the small limbs ot the white pine, and 
young sapling trees of the same kind. 

Buprestis Mariana , a species found in the 
south parts of Europe, is placed along with 
a closely allied one from America, and two 
or three other species in the genus CAoZ- 
cqphoreu 



armed with several rows of sharp teeth ; the 
lower jaw furnished with a beard of con- 
siderable length, and two small cirri seated 
on the top of the nose. The colour of the 
Burbot varies ; some being dusky, and others 
of a dull green, spotted with black, ana 
often with yellow : the belly in some is 
white ; and the skin is remarkably smooth 
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lh* W. Harris, of Massachusetts, speaking 
of the great difficulty there is in discovering 
and dislodging the various grubs of tree-bor- 
ing beetles, observes: — “When trees are found 
to be very much infested by them, and are 
going to decay in consequence of the ravages 
of these borers, it will be better to cut them 
down and bum them immediately, than to 
suffer them to stand until the borers have 
completed their transformations and made 
their escape.” It is from Hr. Harris’s able 
work on the Insects of Massachusetts that 
we have derived much of the information in 
this article. 

BURBOT. ( Gadas lota.') A fish be- 
to the OTder Malacopterygii ; very 
highly esteemed for its superior delicacy, 
Mid tearing some resemblance to the eel in 
its body, except that it is shorter and thicker. 

head is broad and flat ; the eyes 6mall 
and lateral ; the mouUj wide j the jaws 
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and slippery. The first dorsal fin is short, 
and the second is placed immediately behind 
it, extending almost to the tail ; the vent is 
situated near the centre of the belly ; the 
aual fin reaches almost to the tail ; and the 
tail is rather short and rounded. The Bur- 
bot is found in several of the English rivers 
and lakes of the northern countries ; but it is 
said to arrive at its greatest perfection in the 
lake of Geneva, where it sometimes weighs 
six pounds, though in this country It seldom 
exceeds two or three. 

BURSATELLA. A genua of marine 
Mollusca, without shells, found in the Indian 
seas. 

BUSTARDS. (Otis; Otidae A genus and 
family of Cursorial Birds, distinguished for 
their powers of running and their shjmess : 
some of the Asiatic species, such as the 
Florican , are much sought for by the Indian 
sportsman as a delicacy for the table. We 
here mean to confine our attention to the 
two species indigenous to the British Islands, 
although now both air e very rare birds. 

The GREAT BUSTARD ( Otis tarda') is 
the largest of European land birds, the 
male being about four feet long, and mea- 
suring nine feet from tip to tip. of the wings 
when extended, while its weight is on an 
average N twenty-five pounds. The head 
and neck are ash-coloured, and there is a 
tuft of feathers about five inches long on 
each side of the lower mandible. The back 
is transversely barred with black and bright 
ferruginous colours, and the primaries are 
black. The tail consists of twenty feathers, 
broadly barred with red and black ; and the 
legs are naked, dusky, and without a hind 
toe. The female is not much more than 
half the size of the male, and has the crown 
of the head of a deep orange colour, traversed , 
by red lines ; the remainder of the head is 
brown ; her colours are not so bright as the 
male, and she has no tuft on each side of the 
head. . There is likewise another very essen- 
tial difference between the male and the 
female ; the former being furnished with a 
sack or pouch, situated in the fore part of 
the neck, and capable of containing nearly 
two quarts : the entrance to it is immediately 
tinder the tongue. This singular reservoir 
the bird, is supposed to fill with water, as a 
i supply. In the midst of those dreary plains 
j where it is accustomed to wander ; it is also 
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said to make use of it when attacked by 
birds of prey, by so violently ejecting it as 
to baffle their attacks. These birds were 
formerly seen in considerable flocks on the 
extensive plains of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
and in parts of Yorkshire ; but as cultiva- 
tion has advanced, they are become verj 
scarce. They arc very shy and vigilant, ana 
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by no means easy to shoot : they run with 
great speed, and aid their course with their 
wings, like the ostrich. They feed on grain, 
seed, worms, &c. ; make their nest by merely 
scraping a hole in the earth ; and lay two 
eggs, as large as those of a goose, of a pale 
olive tint, with dark spots. They seldom 
wander far from their occustomcd haunts, 
and have a great unwillingness to rise on 
the wing ; but when once in the air, they can 
fly several miles without resting. 

The LITTLE BUSTARD. {Otis tetrad 
This bird is very uncommon in England, 
but in France it is taken in. nets, like the 
partridge. It is a very shy and cunning 
bird j if disturbed, it flies two or three hun- 
dred paces, not far from the ground, and 
then runs away much faster than any one 
can follow on foot. The female lays three 
or four eggs, of a glossy green colour, in 
June ; and as soon as they are hatched, she 
leads them about as a hen does her chickens. 
The length of this bird is seventeen inches : 
the bill is pale brown ; irides red ; the top 
of the head black, spotted with pale ru^y ; 
the sides of the head, chin, and throat, red- 
dish with block spots : the whole neck in 
the male is black, encircled with an irregu- 
lar band of white near the top and bottom ; 
the back and wings mfous and brown, crossed 
with flue irregular block lines- the under 
parts of the body, and outer edges of the 
wings, are white ; the tail tawny and white, 
with black bands : legs grey. The thick- 
kneed Plover is sometimes also locally named 
“Bustard,” but belongs to another order, the 
Grallatorial Birds. fSee CEdicxesius.] 

BUTCHER-BIRD. CSee Shrike.] 

BUTEO. [See Buzzard.] 


BUTTERFLY. ( Papilio .) The popular 
English name of an extensive group of beau- 
tiful insects, belonging to the order Lepi- 
doptera , ns they appear in their fully de- 
veloped 6tate. They ore distinguished from 
other insects by these generical characters : 
their antennre are clubbed at the extremi- 
ties ; their wings, when at rest, are closed 
together over their backs *, and they fly only 
in the day-time. Butterflies are also dis- 
tinguished from the other Lcpidoptera by 
the superior brilliancy' of their colouring, 
and by the beauty of the under os well as 
the upper side of the wings. “ The Butter- 
fly,” as Mr. Knapp observes, “light, airy, 
joyous, replete with life, sports in the sun- 
shine, wantons on the flower, and trips from 
bloom to bloom, gay as the brilliant morn, 
and cheerful as the splendour of heaven : 
heat and light appear to be the very prin- 
ciple of his being ; in a cloudy or a chilly 
atmosphere his energies become suspended, 
and, closing his wings, he reposes like a sickly 
thing upon some drooping flower : but let 
the cloud disperse, the 6un break out, he 
springs again to active life j associating with 
the birds of day, and denizen of the same 
scenes, he only seems of a less elevated order.” 

Butterflies are very careful in depositing 
their eggs in places where they are likely to 
be hatched with the greatest safety and suc- 
cess. They lie dormant through the winter ; 
but when the sun calls forth vegetation, and 
vivifies the various eggs of insects, cater- 
pillars are seen on various plants, eating 
their leaves, and preparing for a Btate of 
greater perfection. Their form is long and 
cylindrical, and they consist of thirteen seg- 
ments, including the head ; they have eight 
feet, and nine spiracles on each side. Those 
feet which are attached in pairs to the first 
three segments of the trunk inclose the parts 
which are developed into the permanent legs 
of the future Butterfly ; the remaining five 
pairs of feet are membranous, short, and 
thick, and are finally lost with themoultings 
of the skin. 

The external form of the chrysalids varies 
according to the species of Butterfly that in- 
habits them ; in all, however, there are aper- 
tures opposite to the thorax, by which re- 
spiration is carried on during the whole 
period of their inactive state. After the 
appointed time, when the creature has ac- 
quired Bufficieut vigour, the shell is broken, 
which at once constituted “ the grave of the 
caterpillar and the cradle of the butterfly 
the down already grown upon the insect has 
completely separated it on. all sides from 
the shell, which by the action of the head 
is broken opposite to that part, and affords 
free egress to the prisoner it so long confined. 
The wings of the Butterfly, on its first ap- 
pearance, are closely folded ; but by the help 
of a fluid constantly circulating through 
them, they are soon expanded, and suffi- 
ciently hardened, by the action of the air, 
to endure the efforts of flying. It is then 
that the insect eBters upon a more enlarged 
sphere of action, with increased powers : he 
ranges from flower to flower, darting _ his 
rostrum into their nectaries for the delicious 
stores they contain. Then, top; in the full 
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possession of every faculty granted to his 
race, he prepares to multiply and perpe- 
tuate it. . , 

This last and most considerable metamor- 
phosis is attended with a greater change in 
the economy of the insect than of the pre- 
: ceding ; for not only the skin, hut the teeth, 

I jaws, and even the cranium, are left behind. 
Vile work of HerolcI, on the transformation 
of the Cabbage Butterfly, may be judiciously 
consulted by Hit student ; while Lyonet’e 
researches and great book on the caterpillar 
of the Goat Moth, teach many particulars 
of the transformation of a large moth. 
There is a paper on the wings of Lepidoptera 
by Bernard Deschamps well worth the at- 
tention of persons fond_ of the microscope 
(see “ Annales des Sciences Katurelles,’* 
2nd ser., t. III. 1» I 35). The quantity of food 
taken by them in their last state is compa- 
ratively small to what they antecedently 
devoured. Tor a short time after their ap- 
1 pearance on the wing, they discharge some 
drops of a red-coloured fluid ; but its ap- 
pearance on the surface of the earth has at 
different times been regarded, by vulgar su- 
perstition, as drops of blood fallen from the 
clouds, and was presufned to be portentous 
of some heavy calamity. 

Various insects prey upon the Butterfly, 
or hasten the approach of its dissolution. 
Mans’ species of Ichneumonidze perforate 
the body of the insect while a caterpillar, 
and there deposits its eggs; and although 
the caterpillar continues to live, and is 
transformed into a chrysalid, no Butterfly 
is produced from it, those internal ports that 
were essential to its perfection being con- 
sumed by the larvre of the ichneumon. 
From the great fecundity and variety of the 
insects of this genus, they probably would 
soon cover the earth, did not nature proride 
a bar to their increase by multiplying their 
enemies : hence they are destined to become 
the food of a great number of animals of 
various lands, some of which swallow them 
entire, others macerate their bodies ; while 
many accomplish their destruction by gra- 
dually sucking their juices. It has been 
calculated that a single pair of sparrows, in 
order to supply themselves and their young, 
nay destroy three thousand three hundred 
and sixty Butterflies in one week. 

“ The clothing of the organs of flight in 
the Butterfly excites the admiration of the 
most incurious beholder. The gorgeous 
wings of these universal favourites owe their 
beauty to an infinite number of little plumes, 
thickly planted in their surfaces, and eo 
minute as to seem like pfiwder ; but which 
are in fact an innumerable number of small 
scales, varying in shape and length in dif- 
ferent species, and discoverable only by the 
assistance of a microscope. 

u The Butterfly requires no other food than 
the nectareouB juices which are distilled 
from flowers, or the saccharine substance 
which exudes from the leaves of vegetables ; 
it will Eornetimes alight and suck the sweets 
of ripe fruit that has been broken by its fall. 
The skies are its proper habitation— the air 
is its element ; the pageantry of princes can- 
Inot equal the om^mepK' with which it is 



invested, or the rich colouring that embel- 
lishes its wings. There is nothing in the 
animal creation bo beautiful or splendid as 
many species Of these insects ; they serve to 
banish solitude from our walls, and to fill 
up our idle intervals with the most pleasing 
speculations. 

“Butterflies fly generally; only in the day. 
They accompany the sun in his course, and 
before he sets disappear. With us, says Mr. 
Samouelle, many of the species are extremely 
local ; and, from the shortness of their lives, 
require greater assiduity in the collector, 
and a wider range of search, than is gene- 
rally supposed. As an illustration of this 
fact, we must observe that the_ number of 
PapiUonidce found in England is about se- 
venty-two. Of this number not more than 
| fifty are to be met -with within twenty-five 
miles of London ; and of these several are 
confined to the vicinity of a chalk-cliff, or 
are peculiar to a meadow or^ a certain wood. 
Even in these situations their appearance In 
the perfect state is limited but to a few days 
and at a certain season of the year. Of the 
remaining number, not found within this 
distance from London, some are confined to 
fens, nearly a hundred miles distant from 
the metropolis, nnd others to the mountains 
of Scotland ; but they are all equally limited 
in the times of their appearance and the 
shortness of their lives. There is also an- 
other circumstance in the history of these 
insects, which must not be passed over in 
silence *, and that is, there are several species 
which, from some hitherto unknown cause, 
appear in the proper season, but in certain 
years only, when they will be found in abun- 
dance, and probably extended O'er a vast 
tract of the country. These, however, dis- 
appear, and not a single specimen is to be 
found for a period of many years, when they 
will again be seen as plentiful as before. 
This is a circumstance that is not confined 
to England, where it might be attributed to 
our ever- varying climate, but occurs also in 
tropical countries.” — Butt. Coll. Vadelfecnm. 

“ If you denude the wings of any Butterfly, 
which you may easily do by scraping it 
lightly on both sides with a penknife, aa 
Messrs. Kirby and Spence observe, “you will 
be amused to trace the lines in which the 
Ecales were planted, consisting of innumera- 
ble minute dots : the lines of the under side, 
in some cases, so cut those of the upper side, 
as^by their intersection to form lozenges. 
With regard to the position of the scales on 
the wing, they usually lie flat, but some- 
times their extremity is incurved. But 
though the general clothing of the wings of 
Lepidoptera consists of these Uttle scales, 
yet in somecases they are either replaced by 
hairs or mixed with them. Thus, in the 
clear parts of the wings of Ileliconians, Atti- 
c i t &c M short inconspicuous hairs are planted ; 
in a large number of the Orders the vpper 
ride of the anal area of the secondary wings 
is hairy ; in several Crepuscular*, where 
there is a double layer, as before mentioned, 
the upper one consists of dense hairs, except 
at the apex, and the lower one of scales ; 
and in most of them the scales of the pri- 
mary wings are piliform, and the secondary 
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are covered by what approach very nearly to 
real hairs.” 

The number of exotic Butterflies is very 
great both in orders and in genera ; and 
students are referred [we limit ourselves to 
British books] to Dr. Ilorsfield's elaborate 
j work on those of Java, but especially to the 

* truly admirable work on the Genera. of Di- 
| umal Lepidoptera, by Edward Doubleday, 
i F.L.S., illustrated by William Hewitson, 

• and continued by Mr. Westwood since Mr. 

1 Doubleday’s death. Our space prevents us 

} from even alluding to the numerous genera of 
l those gorgeous insects detailed in this splen- 
! did book. It is, however, but bare justice 
to say that a more beautiful work has 
I rarely been published. We can also heartily 
j recommend Humphrey’s British Butterflies, 

| partly edited by Mr. Westwood, and also the 
more recently published work of the Rev. 
F. O. Morris, in a single *olume, bearing a 
similar title : the coloured n gurttof the latter 
work are admirably given. ftttevflics, by 
their forms, contrasts of colour, and other pe- . 
culiarities, not only charm the eye, but have 
afforded valuable information to artists. 
The great Van Dyck and. our countryman 
Stothard are known to have been indebted 
to Butterflies for many fine hints on colour, 
both in harmony and contrast. In the 
present work we must confine ourselves to 
the British Genera as much as possible. [See 
PAPILIO ; PoXTIA ; Me LIT At A ; ArgYNNIS S 
DiMENiTis ; Vanessa ; Apatcra Lyc.ena j 
I POLYOMMATUS ; ThECLA J HlPFABCHlA ; 
HESrERIA; Parnassus, &C.] 

BUZZARD. (Falco buteo of Linneeus.) This 
bird iB supposed to be the most common in 
England of all the hawk tribe. It has a thick 
heavy body; measures about twenty-two 
inches in length, and the full expansion of its 
wings is about fifty. It is usually of a ferru- 
ginous brown above, and yellowish white be- 
neath, with large longitudinal spots and 
dashes: the tail is barred with black and ashr 
colour; the tip is dusky white. It breeds in 
extensive woods, generally fixing on the old 
nest of a crow, which it enlarges, and lines 
with wool and other soft materials. It lays 
two or three eggs,which are sometimes wholly j 
white, and at others spotted with yellow ; j 
and when the female happens to be killed 
during the time of incubation, the cock 
hatches and rears the brood. The young 
accompany the old birds for some time after 


in other birds of prey, which always drive 
off their young as soon as they can fly. The 
Buzzard is very sluggish and inactive, re- 
maining perched on the same bough for the 
greatest part of the day, and always found 
near the same place. It feeds on birds, frogs, 
insects, moles, and mice. By modern natu- 
ralists it is placed, in the genus Buteo. CFor 
Honey Buzzard, see PerNJS.] 

BYRRHUS : BYRRHIDA3. A genus and 
family of Coleoptera. The insects belonging 
to this genus have an ovate body, convex or 
sub-globular in some species, with the elytra 
covered by a short pile, and the head is re- 
tracted under the thorax. Byrrhus jrilula 
is about the size of the common Lady-bird : 


its colour is a dull brown, with a few obscure 
blackish lines down the wing-shells : it Is of 
an extremely convex shape, and, when dis- 
turbed, contracts its limbs, and lies in an 
inert state, like an oval seed or pill, while 
thus counterfeiting death as a means of 
escape from danger. It is found on various 
plants in gardens and elsewhere. 

BYSSOARCA. A sub-genus of Mollus- 
cous animals, affixed by byssiform filaments 
to other bodies, a particular muscle being 
protruded through the gaping part of the 
shelly valves. 

BYSSOMYA. A genus of Acephalous 
Molluscs, which live in the fissures of rocks, 
attached by a byssus : sometimes the animal 
buries itself in the sand or lodges in small 
stone3, &c. 

CACHALOT. CPhyseter macrocepTialus.) 
The Spermaceti Whale ; the head of which 
nearly equals the rest of the body in length, 
and surpasses it in bulk. It is an object of 
great commercial importance on account 
of the oil and spermaceti which it yields. 
Mr. Beale has published a most admirable 
and readable work on it. [See Whale.'* 

CACHICAME. [See Armadillo.] 

CACTORNIS. A subgenus of Passerine 
birds, closely allied to Geospiza, but differ- 
ing from it in the beak being elongated, 
somewhat like that of a Quiscalus, and very 
sharp-pointed. The typical species is Cac- 
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fomis scanden*. The mate is of a sooty black, 
the female brownish and spotted. This 
species was found by Mr. Darwin in the 
Galapagos ; its most favourite reEort is the 
Opuntia Galapageia, a species of the Cacti 
tribe ; about the fleshy leaves of which they 
hop and climb, even with their back down- 
wards, whilst feeding with their sharp beaks, 
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both on the fruit and flowers. They fre- 
quently also alight on the ground and 
search for seeds ou the parched volcanic soil. 

C ADDICE-W ORM, or CAD-BAIT. [See 
Phe.ygaX£a..1 

CECILIA. The came of a genus of Ser- 
pents, about a foot in length, and having 
much the appearance of an eel. They are 
natives of South America, and arc said to be 
irmoxiqus, 

CAIMAN. [See^AnnoATOR.] 

CAEANDRA : CAE ANDRUS. A 
genus and family of Coleopterous insects, 
closely allied to the Curculionula:; some of 
the minute species of which commit great 
havoc in granaries, both in their larva and 
i perfect state. The species are very numerous, 
j and among them is fhe well-known Com- 
j weevil (Cafaudro pranan'a.) This insect 
, bores a hole into the grain with its proboscis, 
j and there deposits an egg, which turns to a ; 
1 1 little grub, and devours the whole of the j 
i inside of the grain, leaving the husk entire. ! 
j Another species of Calandra, distinguished < 
by its having four red 6pots on its elytra, 1 
! attacks rice in the same way as the one 
1 above mentioned does wheat, 
f These insects musKnot be confounded with 
, the still mote destructive larvre of the Corn- 
moth (Tinea prauc/Za), which also attack 
t stored grain, nor with the orange-coloured 
J maggots of the Wheat-fly ( Ctcidomgia tri- 
[ tici), which are found in the ears of growing 
j wheat. Although the grain-weevils are not 
| actually injurious to vegetation, yet os the 
j name properly belonging to them has often 
I been misapplied, some remarks upon them 
i here may not be inappropriate. 

The true Grain-weevil or Wheat-weevil of 
Europe ( Calandra granaria ), in its perfect 
' state, is a slender beetle of a pitcliy red colour, 
i about one-eighth of an inch long, with a 
f slender snout slightly bent downwards, a 
coarsely punctured and very long thorax, 
i constituting almost one-half the length of 
the whole body, and wing-covers that are 
furrowed, and do not entirely cover the tip 
of the abdomen. This little insect, both in 
the beetle and grub state, devours stored 
wheat and other grain, and often commits 
much havoc in granaries and brewhouses. 
Its powers of multiplication are very great, 
for it is stated that a single pair of these de- 
stroyers may produce above six thousand 
descendants in one year. The female depo- 
sits her eggs upon the wheat after it is housed, 
and the young grubs hatched therefrom im- 
mediately burrow into the wheat, each indi- 
vidual occupying alone a single groin, the 
substance of which it devours, so as often to 
leave nothing but the hull ; and this destruc- 
tion goes on within, while no external ap- 
pearance ^ leads to its discovery, and the 
loss of weight is the only evidence of mischief 
that has been done to the grain. In due 
time the grubs undergo their transformations, 
and come out of the hulls in the beetle state, 
to lay their egas for another brood. There 
inreets are cfibctually destroyed by kiln- 
drying the wheat ; and grain that ’is kept 


cool, well ventilated, and frequently moved, 
is said to be exempt from attack. 

CAE AFP A, or BOX CRAB. Agcnusof 
Crustacea, belonging to the family Caiap- 
pd/ce. They arc named by the Trench coqs 
de mer, from their crested chela?, which are 
large, equal, compressed ; with their upper 
edge, which is notched or crested, very 
much elevated, and fitting exactly to the 
external border of the shell or carapace, 
bo as to completely cover the mouth and 
anterior parts : the rest of the feet short 
and simple ; carapace short and convex, 
forming, behind, a vaulted shield, under 
which the posterior legs ore hidden when 
the animal is in a state of repose t eyes 
mounted on short pedicles, and not for apart. 
There are several species widely diffused: 
some inhabit the seas of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and of New Holland ; others axe met 
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with in the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, the 
seas of South America, &c. ; others, again, 
inhabit the Mediterranean sea. They fre- . 
quent the fissures of rocks, eome of them at j 
a great aepth. The females deposit their 
eggs in summer. 

CAEATHUS. A genus of Coleopterous 
insects, belonging to the Carabid&. Several 
6peeies are found in the British islands, most * 
frequently under stones and house rubbish, j 

C^ELICHTHYS. A genus of abdominal . 
Mala opterygious fishes, family Stluridce. j 
The L >dy and head are protected by large, • 
hard, scaly plates ; the mouth is furnished j 
with four long cirri ; the teeth are very 
small ; the eyes are also small, and situated, 
on the side of the head. They are natives of 
South America and other hot climates, 
where the rivers frequently dry up ; aud 
they can not only live for a com ; derable 
timeout of water, but they are said to perform 
long journeys over land, directing their 
course to some other stream. 

CAELIDIUM. A genus of Coleopterous 
insects, belonging o the family Longicomes; f 
one species of which (CaUidium bajuhts) , 
in the larva state is particularly destruc- 
tive to fir timber. This is a flattish rustr 
black, beetle, with some downy whitish 
spots across the middle of the wing-covers ; 
the thorax is nearly circular, is covered with 
fine whitish, down, and has two elevated . 
polished black points upon it ; ami the wing 
covers are very coarsely punctured. It in- 
habits fir and spruce timber, and may often 
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of nine-wood, from the mmaie or . »l*s 
SUt of Jum i and the law® and pup® are 
often met with in splitting tliei™ . 
live mostly just under the bark, where tne 

broad and winding tracks majbetraeea 

the hardened saw-dust with wludi t ies a 
crowded. Just before they arc about to do 
transformed, they bore into «« “Udwoml 
to the depth of several inches. In Uu 
country it is not so common. 

CALLIMORPHA. A Kemis of ljCpWop- 
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arc twcT round pink spots at the operand 
an oblong pink streak parnUel wi h the 
outer margin. The under wingsn 
pink, except the margins, which are of the 
same colour as the ground-coloiu- of the sot 
win-s The head, body, and legs are qu“v 
black. The larva feeds on the common 
ragwort (Senecis Jacobaa ) ; hence the n 
of the insect. 

CALLISTUS. A genus of Coleoptcrous 
insects, belonging to the family 
The species C. luatus is found in this conn 
trv, and is about a quarter of " 

the head and under parts of the , oraI 
are of a greenish black colour, the thorax 
is reddish-yellow, and the wing-cases are 
yellow with six black spots : the ante no 
and legs are black; the head and thorax 
are very thickly punctured, and the elytra 
are punctate-striated. 

CALLIONYiraS. [See Dbagoxet.] 
CALOSOMA. A genus of Coleop‘«"“ 
insects, belonging to the family C 
one of which (Culmoma sijcophanta)a aDoui 
an inch long; the head, thorax, and under 
parts of the body are of a beautiful blue 
colour, the elytra are green, and the |eg 
and antenna: black. There arc about thirty 
different species of these insects, P 
,j vailing colour being some slmde ^ S 
with a kind of brassy hue. They are 
II useful in many places, from the »um 

I noxious caterpillars they destroy. M . * * 

|1 Slater (in the Zoologist for 1845) thu s speaks 
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the trunk, and burrow in it ^ thus , 
tunnel it lit all mre ul ndred acres of 
comes worthless. *J,an} un destroyed, 
the finest .timber are thus onenm 
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Cnlosoma is one of the mostacti ^ 
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Gould, in his very magnificent “Binla of 
Australia,” has figured all the species of 
this genus ; and from his account of the 
species called Wy-la (from its whining call 
note) by the natives of N. S. Wales, and 
Calyptorhynchus funercus by naturalists, we 
extract the fallowing observation : — it is 
usually met with in small companies of from 
four to eight in number,_ except during the 
breeding season, when it is only seen in 
pairs. Its food is much varied ; sometimes 
the great belts of Banksia shrubs ore -visited, 
and the Beed-coYef3 tom open for the sake 
of their contents, while at others it searches 
greedily for the larva which are deposited 
in the wattles and gum trees ( Encahjptus ). 
Its flight is very heavy, flapping, and la- 
boured ; but Mr, Gould informs us that he 
has sometimes seen it dive between the trees 
in a most rapid and extraordinary manner. 
The eggs are white, two in number, and 
deposited on the rotten wood in the hollow 
branch of a large gum tree. 

CAMBERWELL BEAUTY [BUTTER- 
FLY.] A name given to a species of But- 
terfly, of the genus Yaxessa. (which see], 

CAMEL. (Camelus.) A. genus of mam- 
miferous ruminating quadrupeds without 
horns, further distmguished by the possession 
of incisive, canine, and molar teeth : theup- 
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per lip is divided; the neck long and arched; 
having one, or two, humps or protuberances 
upon the back, and naked callosities at the 
joints of the leg, the lower part of the breast, 
&c. They have a broad, expanded, elastic 
foot, terminated in front by two compara- 
tively sjnaH hoofs, or toes; the whole struc- 
ture of it being admirably fitted for enabling 
the animal to travel with peculiar ease and 
security over dry, stony, and sandy regions. 
The native country of this genus is said to 
extend from Mauritania to China, within a 
zone of 1000 miles in breadth. 

The common Camel ( Camehis Bactna- 
n«5), having two humps, is only found in 
the northern part of this region, and ex- 
clusively from the ancient Baotria, now 
Turkestan, to China. It is larger than the 
Dromedary ; the limbs are not so long in 
proportion to the body *, the muzzle is larger 
an j T ? oxe t the hair of a darker brown, 

and the usual gait slower: but the most ob- 
vious distinction is afforded by the Bactrian 
Camel having two humps, and the Drome- 
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dary or Arabian Camel having hut one, 
which single hump occupies the middle of 
the hack, rising gradually on all sides to- 
wards its apex. 

The Arabian, or single-hump Camel (Ca- 
melus tlromedariics) is found throughout the 
entire length of this zone, on its southern side, 
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as far as Africa and India. The general height 
of the Arabian Camel, measured from the top 
of the dorsal hump to the ground, is about 
six feet and a half, but from the top of the 
head when the animal elevates it, not much 
less than nine feet: the head, however, is 
generally so carried as to be nearly on a 
level with the hump, or rather below it, the 
Camel bending the neck extremely in its 
general posture. In some particular atti- 
tudes, perhaps, the Camel may be said to 
have an elegant and picturesque appearance, 
yet Us general aspect, and more especially 
xts dorsal hump, at first right, is apt to im- 
press on the mind the idea of deformity, 
rather than a truly natural conformation. 

It is highly probable that the Camel has 
long ceased to exist in its wild or natural 
state, as it has been enslaved by man 
from the earliest times of which we have 
record. Unlike the ' elephant, and other 
animals which cease to breed in a state of 
captivity, the Camel is as prolific as if at 
liberty; and vast numbers are raised and 
employed throughout the East, especially 
in the commerce carried on between the 
people residing in the vicinity of the great 
deserts. In regions where water is scarce, 
and wells or springs are several days’ journey 
distant from each other, it would be im- 
possible to traverse the country with the 
usual ’ beasts of burthen. But the Camel 
can abstain from drinking for 6even or eight 
days together without injury — an important 
advantage, which is owing to the possession 
of an additional cavity in the stomach, 
destined to receive water, whenever it can 
be procured, and capable of retaining it un- 
changed for a long time. w But,” as the 
writer of the zoological articles in Brando’s 
Dictionary observes, “ besides a reservoir of 
water to meet the exigencies of long journeys 
across the desert, the Dromedary and Camel 
are provided \rith a storehouse of solid nu- 
triment, on which they can draw for supplies 
long after every digestible part has been 
extracted from the contents of the stomach : 
this storehouse consists of one or two large 
; collections of fat stored up in ligamentous 
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Sty, the hump becomes plump and ex- 
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panded; but after a protracted Jommcy in 
the wilderness it becomes rimnUed .»"« 

reduced to its l>S“ncutous constituent, m 

consequence of the absorption of the tat. 
Buffo n carried his teleological leuoniDg, or 

the ascription of design, so far as _ to assert 

that the humps on the bKb , 0 n t t h *Sto 
were badges of slavery, md intended to 
adapt them to the burthens of th ^ ^' 
masters, and he supported thM “gemous 
idea by the unfounded assertion that the 
dorsal prominences did not lK'long t 
Camels in free nature. But the true uses or 
the fatty humps, as of the water-cells, rela 
to the exigencies of the CamcUda o 
deserts under every condition. 
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Possessing strength ?nd activity surpass'mg 

that of most beasts of burthen, docu ’ 5 

of hunger and thirst, and contented wttn 
small quantities of the coaiaest pro n 
the Camel is one of the. niost valuable £— 
of Providence. There is nothing, lw« j 
in the external appearance of the animid to 
indicate the existence of any of ,t S a * ae il ; 3 
quaUties. In form and proportions, it ‘ 
very opposite to our usual ideas P^. ,o e 

end , beauty. A stout body, ,™„^nimbs 
back disfigured by one or two hump - t 

long, slender, and seemingly too *e“ > 
support the trunk , a long, thin, c xo . , 

r„ J Karo honV 


Btion nor is there one in which more of 
creative wisdom iB displayed in the pecu- 
liarities of its organization. To the 
and other wanderers of the deser l’ ^^t^tion 1 
is at once wealth, subsistence, and protection. 

Mn"t! ‘Sffl 

ht into different fabrics; and its^ery 
excrements serve as fuel, or are apphed to 

^Them^nimaham trained, when extremely 

under their bo'dy, and thev « e c omi«Ued o 

S h and singing trot, which, 

is afterwords tolerably pte^ a sadd i e 

The Arabians in general na 

that is hollowed in *^ d “\ d tt ced upright, or 

each bow a piece of v P w hich the rider 

Bometimes the animal is 

keeps himself in Jhe ee of ft cor d that 

puided, or stopped, by fl ffi T t>d to a ring 

Camels carry from t»w inoo lbs. or lip- 
largest and thirty-five miles a 

wards from thirty to __ used for speed 
lay , but to 

alone are capable of traveni ^ a carayan of 

ninety miles n-day- - bail ; ng place, 
Camels ornves at a «sU = taining the 
they kneel, and, the corns doTO 0 n 

load being untied, the bale on their 

each side. They ^between the bales they 
bellies, SSf^uSeioad is, therefore, replaced 

ss rsrrs , 
ssssss d.? as I 

for their support during the^n urag6t Q nd 
it is uncommon nettles, thistles, cassia, 

*• «*»* 

he The 'female goes wHh aVrUn 

months, and brings -umidant, and thick, 
Her milk 19 very rick though when 
Cut of rather *«««%£% very nutritive 
mixed ™th water itfi^^., milk-giving 
article of diet. gerv icc, and fed 

Camels are exempted 1 “slue of their milk 
as well as possible, the vs labour. 

!>^6£^^ n nsuaUy sucks 

j crvppd 


neck, surmounted by a heavUy-proportKme 
head! are all U1 suited to P'° du “£™“??a- 
impressions. Nevertheless, there is no 
tore more excellently adapted to its situ 


g greater than that § for twelve 
The young Camel ^^^, tend6 d for speed 
months; but such as are e d from re- 
are allowed to yea rs. The Camel 

Rtraint, for two or tnree j years, and 

ar™ es at maturity .u to ’fifty 

the duration of its life is 
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1 differing, like those of horses, in strength, j 
' size, swiftness, and elegance of form. A 
breed of i>eculiar swiftness is said to be reared 
in China ; a white variety occurs in some 
! parts of Siberia ; and a hybrid or mixed 
breed is occasionally obtained between the 
t Bactrian and Arabian Camel. 

CAMELOPARD and CAMEIXOFAR- 
DALIS. [See Giraffe.] 

CAMELUS. [Sec Camel.] 

CAMPAGNOL. A French name some- 
times given to the small Rodent animals 
called Voles. [See Vole.] 

CAMPANULARIADiE. A group of ccc- 
lenterate animals, or, more strictly, a family 
of hy droid polyps, embracing several genera, 
such as Company farm, Laomcdea. and Cy- 
modocea, all being zoophytes closely allied 
to the well-known Sertularias [which see, 
p. GtM). The Campanularias proper arc 
distinguished by the following characters ; 
— “polypidom, horny, tubular, creeping or 
erect, plant-like; the main stem ghing off 
branches bearing stalked, campanulatc, or 
bell-shaped cells, the stalks being annulatcd 
and cither alternately or irregularly dis- 
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posed.” The genus Campanularia contains 
eleven British species, of which one is here 
represented. They may be reproduced in one, 
either, or all of the following ways first, by 
a simple process of gemmation or budding, 
each bud becoming a Btalked polvp; secondly , 
by modified polyps, which bud off or pul- 
lulate in the form of jelly-fishes (Medusoids), 
these latter having eggS in them which, be- 
• come transformed into polyps ; thirdly , by 
polyp-heads which contain eggs, these latter 
giving off young ciliated embryos or gem- 
mules, which, after swimming about lor a 
time, settle down and grow up into polyps. 
[See Alternation' or Generation in Sup- 
plement.] 

CAMPULA. [See Supplement.] 

ARY-BIRD (Carduelis canaria .) 
The Canary-bird, or Cann ry-finch, ns it is 
sometimes called, is a well-known captive 
songster in this and most other European 
countries. It is a native of the Canary 
Islands, but it has continued so long iq a 
domestic state that its native habits seem 
almost forgotten. In the wild state the pre- 


vailing colour ia grey or brown, mingled, 1 
however, with other colours, but never reach- j 
ing the brilliancy of plumage exhibited by I 
the bird in captivity. Dr.lleineken, who 1 
describes its character and habits in Madeira, 
where the>c birds abound, says, “ it builds 
in thick, bushy, high shrubs and trees, with 
roots, moss, feathers, hair, Ac. ; pairs in 
February ; lays from four to six pale blue 
eggs ; and hatches five, and often six times 
i iT the season. It is a delightful songster, 
with, beyond doubt, much of the nightin- 
gale’s and skylark’s, but none of the wood- 
lark’s song.” It was brought into Europe 
early in the 10th century, and is believed to 
have spread from the coa*t of Italy, where 
a vessel, which was bringing to Leghorn a 
number of these birds besides its merchan- 
dize, was wrecked. The climate being fa- 
vourable, they increased, and would cer- 
tainly have become naturalized, had. they 
not been rendered scarce by the desire to 
possess them, as well os from there being 
few besides male birds brought over. 

In their native islands, a region equally 
celebrated for the beauty of its landscapes 
and the harmony of its groves, the Canary- 
birds are of a dusky-grey colour, and so very 
different from those usually seen in Europe, 
that some naturalists have even doubted 
whether they arc of the same species. The 
original stock has undergone so many 
changes from its being domesticated, from 
the climate, and from the union with birds 
analogous to it, that now we have Canaries 
of all colours. “Those Canaries that have 
the upper part of the body of a dusky green 
or linnet-brown, and the under part the 
yellowish green of the green-bird, with dark- 
brown eyes, are the strongest, and most 
nearly resemble the primitive race. The 
yellow and white often have red eyes, and 
are the most tender. The chestnut are the 
most uncommon, and hold a middle rank 
for strength and length of life between the 
two extremes. But as the plumage of the 
intermediate ones is a mixture of these prin- 
cipal colours, their value depends on the 
pretty and regular manner in which they 
are marked. The Canary that is most ad- 
mired amongst us now is one with the body 
white or .yellow ; the head, particularly if 
crested,, wings, and tail, yellowish dun. The 
second in degree is of a golden yellow, with 
the head, wings, and tail black, or at least 
dusky, grey. 2s ext follow the grey or black- 
ish, with a yellow head apd-collar ; and the 
yellow with a blackish or green tuft ; both of 
which are very much valued. As for those 
that are irregularly spotted, speckled, or va- 
riegated, they are much less sought after, and 
are. used to pair with those of one colour, 
white, yellow, grey, brown-grey, and the 
like.” 

In choosing Canary-birds, those nre pre- 
ferable which appear bold and lively. If 
their eyes look cheerful and bright, it is a 
sign of health ; but, on the contrary, if they 
hide their heads under their wings, and > 
gather up their bodies, it is symptomatic of J 
their being disordered. The melody of the * 
song should also be regarded in making a se- * 
lection ; for some will open with the notes of j 
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the nightingale, and, after running through 
a variety of modulations, end like the tit- 
lark } others, again, -will begin like the sky- 
lark, and, by soft melodious turns, fall into 
the notes of the nightingale. Lessons may 
be taught this bird in its domestic state • but 
its native note is loud, shrill, and piercing. 

Canary-birds sometimes breed all the year 
round ; but they most usually begin to pair 
in April, and to breed in June and August. 
In Germany ouc| the Tyrol, where the breed- 
ing of these songsters forms the occupation 
of numbers, and from whence the rest of 
Europe is principally supplied, the appara- 
tus for breeding Canaries is both large and 
expensive. A large building is erected for 
them, with a square space at each end, and 
holes communicating with these spaces. In. 
these outlets arc planted such trees as the 
birds prefer. The bottom is strewed with 
sand, on which is cast rape-seed, chick weed, 
and such other food as they like. Through- 
out the inner compartment, which is kept 
dark, are placed brooms for the birds to 
build in, care being taken that the breeding- 
birds are guarded from the intrusions of the 
rest. With us, however, the apparatus is 
much less expensive ; a breeding-cage often 
suffices ; and, at most, a small room, without 
any particular preparation. 

CANCELLARIA. A genus of Molluscous 
animals belonging to the Entomostomata of 
De Blalnville. There are many species, most 
ofwhich are found in the Indian and African 
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seas, but many are from the warm latitudes 
of the Pacific side of S. America. -There is a 
monograph of this genus by G. B. Sowerby, 
Jun., F.L.S.,in the “ Conchological Illustra- 
tions, with figures and descriptions of all 
tne species then known. To this work we 
Lml 0ur WB ^ crs * as well as to Mr. Sowerby's 
Thesaurus Conchyliorum. 1 ’ The genus 
derives its name from c anceltatu*, cross- 
baiTed ; and the shell is characterized as oval 
Or turretted ; spire generally short, slightly 
elevated, and pointed; mouth oval, having 
eitner avery short canal or a notch only; the 
outer up marked within by transverse ridges ; 
inner up spread over part of the body whorl, 
termmating in a straight, thick, obtuse co- 
1 'rich several irregular plaits. The 
shells are rare, but not remarkable ; and 
are usually rough to the touch, and striped.' 

CANCER. The name applied by Lin- 
nmua to nearly all the species of the class 


common black-clawed crab ( C. pagurvs) is 
the type. Other species are fonnd in North 
America and South America. [See Ceab.} 

CANCBOMA. [See Boat-bill, p. 79.] 

CANIS. _ In the Linnrean system of zo- 
ology, a distinct and very large genus of 
animals of the class Mammalia, order Perce, 
including all the Dog kind. The characters 
of this genus are, — that the several species 
(the common dog, the wolf, the jackal, the 
fox, &c.)have six upper fore-teeth, the lateral 
ones being longest, and the intermediate 
ones of a lobated figure ,• that there are also 
six fore-teeth in the lower jaw, of which the 
lateral ones are lobated; that the canine 
teeth are single and incurvuted ; and that 
the grinders are six or seven in number. 
[See Dog.] 

CANTHARHL3E. A family of Coleop- 
terous insects, the species of which are nu- 
merous and widely diffused. They differ 
from each other in their size, shape, and 
colour : the largest are about an inch long. 
Some are of a pure azure, others of a pure 
gold, some of a mixture of gold and azure, 
and others scarlet j but all are brilliant, ftnd 
very beautiful. 

The CANTHARIS VESICATORIA, 
Spanish Fly, or Blister Beetle, so well known 
for its medical uses, is the most noted.^ This 
insect is about three quarters of an inch in 
length, and of a beautiful metallic gold green 
colour, sometimes changing into bluish green: 
the head is smooth and polished, and in the 
forehead are two eyes of a g«,..len colour ; the 
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wing-cases are membranous, convex above 
and nohow beneath ; thin, but strong, and co- 
vering the upper port of the body. The ab- 
domen is composed of eight moveable rings, 
furrowed from end to end ; the legs and ttn- 
tennee are bluish-black. In Spain, Portugal, _ 
and Italy these insects are abundant ; in 
France also they are sometimes found ; but 
are rarely seen in this country. They ire- 
quent' aso. trees, and feed upon its leaves ; , 
they are also to be met with on the poplar, 
the rose, the honcy-suckle, and some other ] 
e weet-scented shrubs. Although, as we have 
just said, theybut rarelyoccur in this country ; 
yet at the meeting of the Linnffian Society , 
Nov. 7. 1637, Mr. Newman exhibited a num- 
her of specimens, taken during the preceding 
summer, near Colchester, where they hod 
appeared by millions, stripping the ash- 
trees of them leaves. When touclietl 
feign death, and emit a highly 
odour i "which, however, is a guide to those 
whose business it is to catch them, -‘.he 
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most common method of killing them is to 
expose them to the vapour of hot vinegar : 
they are then dried on hurdles, and put 
away in boxes for use- 
Xn Silesia (says Mr. Slater) the Canthcnds 
vesicatoria is only a summer guest ; it ap- 
pears there suddenly in June, in rather nu- 
merous swarms, which arrive during the 
night, and are found early in. the morning 
upon the ash, honey-snckle, and some other 
trees and shrubs, which they soon strip of 
leaves. Their presence is announced by a 
most penetrating odour, perceptible at a 
great distance from the trees on which they 
sit, and suggesting unpleasant ideas of blis- 
tering ointment. Their susceptibility to cold 
is remarkable ; the freshness of early dawn 
is sufficient to chill and benumb them, and 
if the trees be then gently agitated, they fall 
down. In this manner thev are collected 
j for sale, and killed by Bprinkling with cold 
water.—<Zoo7o£risf.) 

In North America, according to Dr. Harris, 

| potato-vines are verv much infested by two 
« or three kinds of fcantharides, swarms of ! 
{ which attack and destroy the leaves during 
midsummer. One of these kinds has there- 
by obtained the name of the potato-fly. It 
is the Cantharis vittala , or striped Can- 
tharis. It is of a dull tawny yellow or 
light yellowish red colour above, with two 
black spots on the head, and two black 
stripes on the thorax and on each side 
of the wing-covers. The under-side of the 
body, the legs, and the antenna are black, 
and covered with a greyish-down. It is 
more than half an inch long ; the thorax is 
much narrowed before : and the wing-covers 
1 are long and narrow, and cover the whole 
of the back. . It does much mischief in po- 
tato fields and gardens, eating np not only 
the leaves of .the potato, but those of many 
other vegetables.- — Another species, a jet- 
black Cantharis (Cantharis atrafa), mea- 
suring nearly half an inch in length, may 
be seen, about the middle of August, on the 
potato-vines, and also on the blossoms and 
leaves of various kinds of golden-rod. — These 
insects, and others of a similar kind, maybe 
easily taken by brushing or shaking them 
from the potato- vines into a broad tin pan, 
and emptied into a covered pail containing 
a little water, which, by wetting their wings, 
prevents their flying out when the pail is 
uncovered ; or they may be caught by gently 
sweeping the plants ther Frequent with a , 
deep muslin bag-net. They are easily killed 
by throwing them into Ecalding water for 
one or two minutes. {Ins. of Massach.) 

CAPERCAILZIE. The Scotch name for 
letrao tiropaH us. [See Grouse.) 

CAPITOSAURUS. [See Supplement.) 

CAPRA. [See Goat.) 

CAPEnnTLGTJS : CAPRTMTTLGID^E. 

A genus and family of Passerine birds, po- 
; P ul - ar |y termed MotJi-hunters and Goat-suck- 
; crs. Their habits are nocturnal, and they 
{ have the same light soft plumage, minutely 
j mottled with grey and brown, that charac- 
terizes other night-birds. Their eyes are 
I large ; the beak, very deeply cleft, and gene- 


rally armed with strong vihrisscr, is capable 
of engulphing the largest insects, which ore 
retained by means of a glutinous saliva ; the 
nostrils, placed at its base, are like small, 
tubes ; their wings are lengthened ; the feet 
short, with plumed tarsi, and a membrane 
connecting the basal portion of the toes : the 
claw of the middle toe is usually pectinated 
on its hiner edge ; and the outer toe has only 
four phalanges, a conformation extremely 
rare among birds. They live solitarily, or 
rather permanently in pairs, and are cre- 
pufouIaT in their time of action, pursuing 
moths and other nocturnal insects : they 
deposit their [two) eggs on the bare ground, 
and have generally singular voices. They 
bear the same relation to the Swifts that the 
0wl3 do to the Hawks ; their general ana- 
tomy very much resembling that of the 
Cuckoos. The common European species 
, Caprimulgus Europams ) is remarkable for 
the loud sound it emits, like the burr of a 
spinning-wheel. Among the foreign species, 
a great number hare longer tarsi, adapted 
| for running on. the ground ; and there are 
some with an appearance of aigrettes on the 
head. [See Goat-sucked ; Steatodnis j 
WiUP-rOOE-WILL ; J£g otheles ; Lyncod- 
N1S.) 

CAPROMYS. A genus of Fodcntia, dif-. 
ferent species of which are found in the 
West India Islands. They are herbivorous, 
preferring aromatic plants. In their move- 
ments they are slow, somewhat like a bear. 
One of these was described by Oviedo as the 
C/lemts, a name said still to be applied to 
the Capromtjs Fout^u'en. Two other species, 
C. prcAensihs and C. Poeyi* axe described. 
To this genus probably also belongs the 
Musk Cavy,” described by some authors as | 
almost as large as a rabbit ; the upper part 
of its body is black, and its belly is perfectly 
white. It inhabits Martinico, and the other I 
Antilles islands ; burrows underground; and 
smells so Btrongly of musk, that its retreat j 
may be traced by the perfume. 

CAFYBARA. {Hydrocharus capybara.') I 
A Rodent animal which has also obtained the 
name of the W ater-ho<r. It grews to the size 
of a hog of two years old, and is classed with 
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the Cavidcc. It inhabits various parts of S. 
America, but is most common in Brazil. It 
feeds not only on various vegetables, and 
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dischargin e ?, b u distance a caustic 


for -which purpose it the otter, and 

ming With the same The 
taking Us .P re Z “ “^^sidcred as of a 
Capybara is, in genet ■ , . h shy and 
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discharging at lh ?'™? c XtanVc a caustic 

ffitfitfr '~^.4S3 wl“s 
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il large whiskers , the , black; and the this. fam y > n1in ii v voracious with the per- 

I rounded; the eyes large and bloc ’ . ^ j noticed are equally vor similar situa- 

ifK-rss: 
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end the feet long. 

Capybara u dcstttute of a tad, d of a 
milor to all others of ‘“s kmu, i d , 

cloven hoof, it is in a manner wcd 
and thus adapted for an aquatic ca u c d 

-These great Eodcnts ate 
• Carpinchos : ' they wcnaionaU^fr' h )icrc 

the islands in the mouth of more 

the water is quite salt, ?w «ter lakes 
abundant on the borders of four 

and rivers. Near Maldonado Jbf e da 0 y r _ timc 
generally live together. I . .^ants, or 
they either lie anion g the i m when viewed 
i onenly feed on the turf pla • - . vft ibjng 

at a Stance, from their manner < of w< tlkmg 
and colour, they resembl P B ttcn ti ve ly 
seated on their haunches, an<l auci ^ 
i watching any object with [^congeners, 

| assume the appearance of thci c g f 

I the Cavies. Both tlie front and 
|| their head has quite a ludicro_. I nD - imolSi 

I the great depth of their jaw- T - cau . 

nt Maldonado, were very tame toy thrce 
tiously walking, I approached v 1 cbcll 
yards of four old ones. 
nearer and nearer they ’ njjl , 0 ,J abrupt 
their peetilior noise, which « a 1 a but 
grunt ; not having much rvnulsion of 

rather arising from the sudden c P . 

air : the only noise I know at all “g $ ng 

I the first hoarse bark of a large dog. , 

watched the four from almpst wUhan arm 
I -length (and they me) for “XtfullgaUop. 
they rushed into the Jetted, ! 

with the greatest impetuosity, “™^™ Uvin g j 
I at the same tiro 2, their bark. cnr . j 

I n .iiointipo tbpv came ag 


body 0f Wthe Count Dejcan is the most 
large work of the Co ■ b Qn tW( foml ly. 

complete book y et P““ many additions 

There have been. .hone' a most othe „. 

IrVemN^ry l-se collection of them in 
the British Museum. 


I nt the same tiro;, their bark. Aftc^J Eur . 
a short distance they came agomtoth of 

face, hut-only just showed to®, ^^Sming 

i their heads, When the female are 

in the waterondias yoimg ones, they 

saiito sit on her back.' r —Darwin s dour 
CARABIDiE. A very ’'"^"’^some’of 

of Coleopterous insects, containing , s' 3 
the largest of the carnivorou Sit iMtallic 
I of which are adorned with bnlhan . j 

colours. The body of these insects is «• 

' very firm consistence, whereby they 
enabled to creep about under ‘‘S^afh the ' 
well as prevented from falling ben' eoth ^ of 
power of the insects they Jttack , 
the species of thi« tamily bein 0 cll 0 f 
insectivorous -, prowling about, in a 
their prey, on the surface of the grou ^ 
under stones, &c„ or beneath th ^ 

trees, or in the moss growing at . in 
They are accordingly of “ftS in- 
keeping down the numbers of n nastures 
sects with which our garde ns and p 


the British juuseum. 

CARACARA. A South [ American Falcoro 

idous bird of the 6°“?! /- and lias a tail nine 
sue of the co mm°n kie.anan hookcd -, 
inches long. The- beak s Mac k, ond yeUow 
the plumage ‘inow, with semieir- 

specks; the feet a . , , onQ in Us food 
culsr, long, «'>"»' b '° t ° k be content with any 
the Carocara seems to be^cl reptneSi toads, 
animal substance ■ whatever, in short, 

snails, birds, insect , . , ignoble birds 

will suit the appetite of ^ It i3 by 

of prey, will content 1 J ' ^ it ventures to 

no means shy, and t b u is seldom e.l- 
approoch snlvabitatlpi t ic poultry, 

ticked, ns it rarely molests where 

It builds !ta. n “‘ ®“ *" „Tbu.hy thicket, 
the foliage is ®’ 05 ®’ inted a t one end, and 
a reddish-brown 

ground. 

CARCAJOU. [See BAno,-:,..j 
CARACAL. (***& conceal.) T ,jS! is a 
vrval called also the P j g a ^,out 

native both of Asia 1 6tren gth 

?h“e sire of a = a ?° 5 S “not only to the 

SL 6e of u"e1mMler‘quadrupeds,hut of the 


r>r>f 
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hairs. 
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} to collectors under the name of “Venus's 
Slipper,” and *' Glass Nautilus,* A species 
( is found in the Mediterranean, •where it is 
j said to feed on small jelly-fish (,lf«f«scO, 

■ and even true fish, as, for instance, the dwarf 
| Atherine ( J thcrina nana.) 

CARXARIA. An immense assemblage 
of unguicufatcd quadrupeds, belonging to 
the third order of Mammalia, and which 
possess, in common with Man and the j 
Quadrumana, the three sorts ot' teeth, hut 
have no opposable thumb to the fore-feet. 

CARNIVORA.. The term applied to the 
fifth order of Quadrupeds, or Beasts of 1* rev, ! 
which in the structure of their teeth ami ! 
digestive apparatus, and in their general 
conformation, show that they are peculiarly 1 
adapted for destroying living animals, and 
for tearing and devouring flcAi. In the 
greater number of the members of this order, 
j the size of the canine teeth is the most ob- 
l vious mark of distinction ; the^e are large, 
strong, and pointed, and project somev. hut 
forwards, so ns to present themselves rather 
in front of the line of the other teeth. Be- 
tween the canines of the two sides arc six 
incisor teeth in each jaw, which arc provided 
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with sharp culling edges. The molaT teeth, 
situated behind the canines, arc of three 
kinds;—, those which immediately' follow 
the canines, being more or less pointed, 
and termed fahe. molars; the next being j 
especially adapted for dividing ami laceru- ! 
tmg animal muscle, by the sharp edge of its 
summit, and termed carnivorous teeth ; and 
j the last, or hindmost, being more or less 
rounded or tuberculated. The propoifion : 
uhich these different clashes of molar teeth 
bear to caclv other in degree and develop- 
ment, accords with the relative carnivorous 
propensity of the different families ; for in- 
stance, it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that those carnivorous animals which 
have the shortest jaw and the least develop- 
ment of the false molars arc those in which 
the sanguinary propensity and the destruc- 
tive power co-exist in the highest degree. 
It should also be remembered’ that the arti- 
culation of the jaw docs not permit of hori- 
zontal movement, the power being simply 
that of opening and shutting, like a pair of 
6nears. In these, os indeed in all animals, 
the structure is admirably adapted to their 
habits. They feed on living animals and 
are therefore swift to pursue, and strong to 
overpower them ; they are armed with for- 
midable teeth and claws to tear them in 
pieces ; their sight is keen, and even more so 
by night than by day ; their sense of smell 
u acute. and their newer of bearin'* delicate; 


their feet are soft, to enable them to steal 
silently on their prey' ; their bodies are long 
and flexible, so that they may glide unseen ; 
and, finally, their supply of foud being un- 
certain, they are capable of long abstinence. 

In e\ cry order there is one principal group, 
which pov-e^scs the characteristics of the 
order in the highest perfection ; though the 
necessary' imperfection of all artificial sys- 
tems of arrangement^ causes animals to be 
grouped together, which, although agreeing 
in very many jHiints, yet differ essentially in 
others. Thus Lions and Tigers arc the prin- 
cipal or tropical group of Cami\ ora, y'ct in 
t lie order arc included Bears, Racoons, &c., 
which feed principally on vegetables. The 
Causivoua are divided into — 1. The Plan- 
fq/rueft.s, or tho-e which walk on the entire 
soles of their feet : 2. Digit iyratles, or those 
which walk on their toes; 3. AnqJtibia^ or 
Aiiijiftitihus Canticorit. The Plantigrades 
comprise Bears, Badgers, Racoons, Gluttons, 
and Coatimoudis. The structure of their 
feet causes these animals to be slow ; hut as 
tluir toml i b principally vegetable, speed is 
nut required. The same structure gives them 
pi cat facility in raising thein-clves on their 
hind feet. The Jjigitiyrades comprise Lions, 
Tigers, Cats Bog'., &:c. This structure gives 
swiftness This* division is n bo characterized 
by the claws being retractile : thus preserv- 
ing them from injury, and keeping them 
sharp fur use when required. The Amphi- 
bia, vt jU»)>hiUous Carnivora* comprise the 
Seals and Sen-horses, distinguished by having 
very short bind legs, and the fore legs formed 

for swimming. 

As v.c shall have occasion to recur to this 
subject in describing various animals whose 
propensities arc decidedly carnivorous, 
though differing in the degree, we shall for 
tlic present merely add, that the muscular 
cnergy-of the Carnivora is very' great 5 their 
rc-piration and circulation very active ; and 
the demand for food, as a natural conse- 
quence, very constant. 

CARP- (0/pr»'r?»5 carpi'a.") The genus of 
Molncoptcrygious abdominal fish, of which 
this species is the best known, may be easily 
distinguishable by the small mouth, toothless 
jaws, and gills of three flat rays. The tongue 
and palate are smooth, but the gullet ia ad- 
mirably' constructed for mastication, having 
large teeth attached to the inferior pharyn- 
geal bones, which press the food between 
themselves and a gelatinous knob, connected 
with a bony plate that is united with the first 
vertebra, commonly called the carp’s tongue. 
They have but one dorsal fin, ana the body 
is covered with scales, generally of a large 
size. They frequent fresh and quiet waters, 
feeding on herbs, grain, and even mud, wing, 
perhaps, the least carnivorous of khe finny 
race. The most noted are the CoHJtoa 
Osnr. and the Golues Caur or Gold-fish 
iCyprinia airratus). 

The Common C.tnr ICyprima «rrp*l is 
found in most of the lakes 

of Europe; but those of thesomhern and te 

parate parts are ?£{" 


ht than by day ; their sense of smell I Baid to decrease in wit j ireneraUy 

c>and their power of hearing delicate; J moved to a northern regi • B 
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supposed that Carp ■were introduced into this 
country about the year 1500 ; but this is a 
fact of very little real importance, since they 
have long become denizens of most of our 
fish ponds and many of our rivers. They 
frequent the deepest places, and thrive best 
in such as have clayey or marly rides, and 
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are well provided with aquatic vegetables? 
Their usual food consists of worms and other 
insects s but grain of various sorts, and gar- 
bage, are frequently thrown into the pond, 
with a view to aid in fattening them. The 
Carp is an extremely prolific fish, and the 
quantity of roe is so great that it is said to 
have sometimes exceeded the weight of the 
emptied fish itself when weighed against it. 

The age to which the Carp arrives is very 
great, and several well authenticated in- 
etances^ are adduced of their arriving at that 
of considerably more than a century ; some 
writers, indeed, affirm that they have been 
hnowm to live to the age of two hundred 
years l The usual length of Carp in this 
country is from about twelve to sixteen 
inches ; but in wanner climates they are 
frequently more than three feet long, and 
weigh twenty or thirty pounds. The general 
colour is a yellowish olive, much deeper or 
browner cm the back, and the sides slightly 
tinged with a golden hue : the scales large, 
round, and. very distinct ; the head large, 
and the mouth furnished w’ith a moderately 
long cirrus or beard : above which is a 
shorter one. The _ fins are violet hrown, 
except the aual, which has a reddish tinge : 
the dorsal fin is broad or continued to some 
distance from the middle of the back to- 
wards the tail, which is slightly forked, with 
rounded lobes. 

CARPENTER BEE. {Xylocopa\ The 
name given to a very large genus of Hymen- 
opterous insects ; not one species of wluch 
has yet been found in the British Islands. 
They are generally of a very dark violet 
blue, and of considerable size. As an exem- 
plification of this peculiar exotic genus, we 
may mention the Violet Carpenter Bee (X. 
tnouzcea), a very common insect about Paris. 
Their bodies are of a very deep blue co- 
lour, smooth, and shining; their fore-wings 
are of a deep violet colour ; on their sides, 
the hinder part of their bodies, and their 
breasts, there are long black hairs. As we 
have mentioned, they are not indigenous in 
this country ; but in France and the southern 
parts of Europe there is scarcely a garden 
where some of them may not be found at 
different seasons of the year. They gene- 
rally form their nests in pieces of half-rotten 
wood j and the holes are not made directly 


forward, but inclining to one ride, and having 
apertures ”^'rge enough to admit a finger ; 
from which run their inner apartments, each 
generally twelve or fifteen inches long, and 
diverging into others. In each of these cavi- 
ties they deposit ten or twelve eggs, which are 
covered with a sort of paste, serving for the 
protection of the young insects, as well as 
for their nourishment. The females perform 
all the labour ; and the males have no 
stings. In the British Museum eases^mav 
be seen specimens of wood bored by a North 
American species, or, wre should rather say, 
with holes made by their powerful jaws. 
[See AriDiE : Bee.] 

CARPET [MOTHS]. A name applied by 
insect collectors to various species of Moths, 

1 of the genera Harpalyce , Cidaria, Larentia , 
^ Oieoria , and Alois. 

CARPINCHO. The Capybara, or Water- 
hog. From the dung of this, the Jfyrapztra 
scutettaidS) a species of wnsp found near 
Buenos Ayres, constructs its pasteboard nest. 
[See Capybaea.] 

CARRIER PIGEON. [See Pigeon.] 

CAKYOPHYELvEA. A genus of Zoo- 
phytes, belonging to the IfadrephyMicea, or 
the first section of the stony Zoaniheria of 
De Blainville. The cells in this genus of 
Zoophytes are furnished with radiating 
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plates, striated externally, and collected into 
a solid conical polyparium fixed at the base. 
In the British Museum are many very fine 
specimens of this genus, which is found both 
in a recent and fossil state. 

CASHMIRE GOAT. [See Goat.] 

CASSIS. A genus of Molluscous animals 
inhabiting an oblong shell : found in the 
seas of wanner climates. [See Helmet 
Shell.] The well-known large species^ of 
this genus are used as ornaments on chim- 
ney pieces, grottos, &c., and are remark- 
able for the triangular disc, presented by 
the inner lip, which is thickened and spread 
over the body whorl, and the angulated j 
outer lip ; and as this thickening of the lip 1 
takes place at various stages of growth, the 
same triangular plane is observable at differ- 
ent parts of the spire. 

CASSIDA. A genus of Coleopterous in- 
sects, of the family Cassididcc, or Tortoise- 
Beetles. They have a flattened body, sur- 
rounded by a margin, which is formed by a 
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» prolongation from the 
thorax and 'elytra, and 
which even conceola the 
head; and they are able 
to lie so close upon the - 
surface of the leaves, 
that no part of the body 
or limbs can be seen. 
Their colours are much 
varied, and often very 
prettily arranged in 
spots, points, rays, &c. 
oaeaxuA viridis, The family is very nu- 
merous in genera and 
species, and among the exotic species are 
several of great beauty $ but when dead, or 
taken out of spirits of wine in which they 
may have been preserved, their metallic bril- 
liancy for the most port disappears. 

The Common green Cassida, or Cassida 
viridis , is often seen during the summer 
months in gardens on the leaves of mint, 
fee. Its length is not quite a quarter of an 
inch ; its shape oval, and its colour bright 
green above, the body or under part being 
perfectly black. The larva, which is of a 
highly singular appearance, is oval, of a 
yellowish brown colour, and has the body 
edged with a row or frihge of projecting 
fibres, the two terminal ones being much 
longer than the rest, and generally carried in 
an upright position while the insect is in 
motion. When ready to assume the chry- 
salid form, it fastens itself to a leaf, and. 
casting its skin, commences its new state of 
existence ; and from the chrysalis, in the 
space of three weeks, come3 forth the perfect 
insect, 

. CASSOWARY. ’(Ccumarius.) This large 
and powerful Strnthionidous bird is a 
native of Java and the adjacent islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, and is called 
the gatealcd or helmeied Cassowary, from 
its head being surmounted by a sort of 
osseouB crest or horny helmet. The skin 
of the head and upper part of the neck are 
naked, of a deep-blue and fiery-red tint, 
with pendent caruncles, similar to those 
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of the Turkey-cock. It is much inferior in 
«re to the Ostrich, its height when erect 
being little more than five feet; but it is 
robuitiy built, and very strong. From the 


form of its head, and bright eyes, it would 
be reasonable to infer that the Cassowary 
was of a fierce and threatening nature? 
this, however, is not a true indication of its 
character, which is rather timorous and shy. 
The shortness of the wings totally unfits it 
for flying, and its pectoral or wing-muscles 
are comparatively slight and weak. All the 
feathers of the Cassowapr are of the same 
kind, being entirely designed for covering, 
and externally are all of one colour. They 
generally grow double, haring two long 
shafts growing out of a Bhort one attached to 
the skin ; yet its whole plumage is so poorly 
supplied with feathers as to resemble, at a 
little distance, a coat of coarse or hanging 
hair. The feathers on the head and neck 
ore so short and scattered, that the Bkin 
appears naked, except towards the hind part 
of the head, where they are somewhat longer. 

In many important points of internal 
structure the Cassowary differs from the 
Ostrich ; particularly in the conformation of 
its digestive organs. The intestines are short, 
and the ccccwn small ; there is no stomach 
intermediate to the crop and gizzard, and 
the cloaca is’ not larger, in proportion, than 
that of other birds. It feeds on fruits, eggs 
of birds, and tender herbage, but not on 
grain. It eats its food with great voracity, 
and, like the ostHch, swallows bits of iron, 
brick, glass, &c., which have the same effect 
in assisting the digestion of these large birds, 
that gravel has with ordinary fowl3. The 
Cassowary is an amazingly swift rnnner ; 




by wings, is as peculiar as it u emueuu a* 
appears to strike out powerfully with one 
leg, so as to project its body violently for- 
ward with a bounding motion, far surpassing 
fhe speed of a horse. It also kicks violently 
when, in a state of captivity, it is provoked 
to anger, and can inflict a very severe blow. 
The eggs of the galeated Cassowary are of a 
greyish-ash colour, verging to green, and 
are neither as round nor as large w > those of 
the Ostrich : the shell is not very thick, and 
is marked by numerous little green tuber- 
cles. 

CASTOR. [See Beaver.} 

CASUAKriJS. [See CassowaRT.] 

CAT. (FcIfcO All animats of the Cat 
kind, though they may differ greatly in 
size and colour, are in their wild state 
equally characterized by fierceness, artful- 
ness, and rapacity. It is not, however, in 
this place that the habits, propensities, or 
anatomical structure of the feline race gene- 
rally are to be discussed : toe reader must 
refer to the article Feus for euchremarks on 
those heads os we have deemed it essential 
to introduce. . _ . . „ 

The Cat, (Fete catus ferns}, j 5 
natural wildness differs in some slight porn 
culars from the domestic animal, 1 hv «ng a 
somewhat shorter tad m proportion, c flatter 
and larger head, and stronger limb* rue 
colour of the wild Cat is commonly P 
yellowi 9 h-gTey,with dusky stnpes ; those on 

?he to* S»g lengthwise, thtKera to 

tide, transversely and tnth a curved or 
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recti on : the tail 13 simulated -with, several the destruction of animal life than all other 
alternate circle* of blacttsli-brown and dull quadrupeds. The short and powerful jaws, 
white - and the tip of the nose and the lips nun ed by vigorous muscles arc supplied with 
are black: they are, however, not uniformly most formidable trenchant teeth : a cunning 
alike in every particular. The manners of disposition, combined with nocturnal habits 
the wild Cat resemble those of the lynx, and and much patience in pursuit, gives them 
several others of this genus ; living ill woods, crest advantages over their prey ; ana their 
and preying on vouug hares, birds, and a ■ keen, lacerating claws enable them to indict 
variety of other animals, which it seizes by a certain death-blow. All animals consider- 


making dreadful havoc amongst our poultrj . j n. whole day till the victim comes within 
lambs, and kids. It inhabits the most reach, when they seize it with a bound, and 
mountainous and woody parts of thcoC after playing with it put it to death, 
islands, living mostly in 'trees, and feeding The pupil of the eye in most animals is 
only by night. It multiplies as fast as our capable of but a small degree of contraction 
common Cats ; and often the females of the and dilatation ; it enlarges a little in the 
latter will quit their domestic mates, and dark, and contracts when the light ponrs 
return liume pregnant by tlie former.” _ upon it too profusely; but in the eyes of 
The varieties of this animal in a domestic Cats, this contraction and dilatation is so 
state arc very numerous : it is either entirely considerable, that the pupil, which by day 
black ; block ami white ; black, fulvous, ami appears narrow and small, by night expands 
white (called the Tortoise-shell or Spanish over the \vhoIc surface of the eye-ball, and 
Cat) ; entirely white; fulvous and white; gixesthe eyes a luminous appearance. By 
| dun colour or tawny, cither plain or striped ; means of this i>eculiar structure, their eyes 
tabby, boldly striped; slate-coloured or blue- ,irc better adapted for vision at night than in 
| grey (called the Chartreux Cat); *!afe-eo~ the day-time; and they are thus fitted for 
loured with very long fur, especially on the discovering and surprising their prey. 1 

neck and tail (the Tertian Cat); long hair Cuts are extreme! v foml of strong-smelling I 
of silvery whiteness and silky texture (called plants, and will roll in valerian till they I 
the Angora Cat) ; and, lastly, with i»en rilled <rem almost mad with excitement. Person- ; 
or tufted ears, like a lynx, which sometimes ally, it is a very cleanly animal, avoiding to 
though rarely, takes place. Of all the above step in any sort of filth, concealing its excre- 
varieties, the Persian and the Angora are the ment in the earth with great care, and pre- 
most remarkable. serving its fur in a very neat condition; which 

Although the Cat is capable of showing being generally clean and dry, readily yields 
considerable fondness for an individual, it electric sparks when rubbed. The Cat goes 
seems to be a pretty general opinion that with young for sixty-three days, and brings 
she seldom, if ever, confides fully, even in forth from three to six at a litter, which 
the warmest demonstrations of kindness ; remain blind for nine days, 
but, being highly sensitive and fond of ease, p*TKmmrc a 
evinces little>xicty, except for the con- ^ASTOMUS. A ntoenn or M ; 


the warmest demonstrations of kindness ; remain blind for nine days, 
but, being highly sensitive and fond of ease, r.T^Tmmc a ir.ln, 

evinces little anxiety, except for the con- ^ 3 ‘ f 

tinuance of her enjoyment. Yet, yith nil cojttcrv s . 0 u ? fishes, of the CitpnmfaU- 
thc prejudice that exists against the furtive- *?'!>« .’“‘‘abitnig the fresh waters of Isorth 
ness aud treachery of the species, no one can ^crc are many species, the 

deny that, vl.cn well educated, the Cal Sencr.e description i of winch js nsfollows 
norisp'sspjt niiniitips wiitfii wpii pntitif' iipr tn Hack with a single fin : gill-membrane three- 


possesses qualities which well entitle her to , , £ single tin : gill-mem Drone tnree- 

the regard and protection of mankind ; and I 11 - ,, , : “ c j opercula smooth s py* 
if she does not exhibit the vivid and nni- toothless and retractile : mouth beneath the 
mated attachment of the dog, she is still of an Sn ° u J ; “J 13 P» V l . ed » Iobcd ’ or carunculated, 
affectionate and gentle disposition, and grate- « u *al>le for sucking : throat with pectinated 
ful 10 her benefactors. Xor does any animal, teetb * I , u aIm ? s , t al1 the a Pec iCS « «ke scales 
whose habits we have the opportunity of , Qr ? marked \jith radiated^ hues, and fim- 
accurately observing, exhibit agreater degree uriated on their edges ; their form more or 
of maternal tenderness; the extreme assiduity ilioiriboiaal or roundish. In the m- 

with which she attends her young, and the t^dm£s, river-shells (X,t/ 7 /mca f Buhnitis t S;e^) 
fondness which she shows for them, never dwell on aquatic plants and oh rocks 

fail to attract attention. or bottoms of nvers, are fouud ; the Caxas- 

At what period Gats became inmates of Um * being enabled to take these shells by 
human habitations, it is scarcely possible, at means ® f their lips, which are protruded for- 
this period, to determine. Bevond doubt, b >' lhcir J aWS - 0lie s P ecie3 ** 

their usefulness in destroying rats, mice, &c. euiScient for us to describe, 
first introduced them to notice ; and there i$ CAT A STO Iff US HUDSONIUS ; or } 

good reason to believe that they were origi- GREY SUCKJXG CAKE. This is a com- 
jSj- •Sr e ? l J a HJ ■ E »^ rp . t ' That ^ aLs * m ° a fis k in all ports of the fur countries, 
clo.elv allied to the domestic variety, were abounding in the rivers, nnd even in land- 
trained to catch birds, is well known to every locked marshes and” ponds, but preferring 
one wuo has seen on Egyptian painting (or shallow grassy lakes with muddy bottom?. 

“ 1 ?. m , thc Museum, where In the beginning of summer it may be seen 

S stnpe- on the licels (sup- in numbers forcing iis wav up rocky streams, 

!n n > k i rit!ca iJ,I,a ) 13 so represented, and even breasting strong rapids, to arrive 
x tie ent Delongs to a genus better armed for ; at its proper spawning places in stony riru- 
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j lets ; but it soon afterwords returns to the I 
} lakes. Its food appears to consist of soft in- 1 
sects and minute Crustacea, In the spawning 
season (June) it may be Tcadilv speared, or 
I even taken by the hand, in shallow streams? 
but in the winter and autumn it is caught in 
nets. It is a very soft watery fish, but devoid 
of any unpleasant flavour, ami is excellent ! 
for making soup. Like its congeners, it is 
6ingularly tenacious of life, and may be | 
frozen and thawed again witlrout being j 
killed. It is nl>o»ifc twenty-one inches long ? j 
the head is smooth, flattened laterally, with ; 
an ohtusc snout; the depth of the body cx- i 
cecds its thickness rather more than one- I 
half. The lateral line runs equidistant from i 
the back and belly, straight till it comes 
opposite to the anal fin, when it inclines 
upwards at a very obtuse angle, and passes 
along the middle of the tail, giving that 
member a direction slightly different from 
that of the body. Scales for the most part 
broadly oval, or nearly orbicular, and of a 
medium size. Mouth retractile, placed under 
the snout ; lips studded with large soft pa* 
pill re ; but there are no barbels. The pectoral 
fins arc elliptical ? the ventral* obovate ? the 
dorsal fin is nearly quadrangular ; the anal 1 
extends-to within ‘its own length of the cau- 
dal, and when it is turned "backwards Us tip 
reaches the base of the caudal, which is 
slightly crescentic. The back and sides of 
; this fish are bluish-grey with considerable 
! lustre, the back being darkest, and the tiut 
[ of the sides gradually passing into the pearl- ! 
white of the belly. Dorsal and caudal fins 
t bluish-grey : pectorals and ventrals ochre- 
yellow, ringed with red? anal flesh-red. 

| Among the other best-known species are the 
, Red Sucking Carp (Cataslomus J'ursteria- j 
nits) ; the Gilt Sucking Carp (Catastomus ( 
aureolas) \ and the Black Sucking Carp, or ■ 
Shoemaker (Cafa$ tamus nigricans ) — -These, 
as well as the preceding, arc all described by , 
Sir John Richardson, the most distinguished 
Ichthyologist of this country, in his Fauna 1 
Borcali Americana, and the Supplements to 
different Arctic Voyages. | 

CAT-BIRD. ( Turdus CJ/trmu} felivox.) 
The celebrated American ornithologist, 
Wilson, has given an account of this bird m 
a style »o amusing, that we are tempted to 
lay.it almost entire before our readers. "In 
spring or summer,” says he, ** on approaching 
thickets or brambles, the first ealutatiou you ; 
receive is from the Cat-bird ; and a .stranger, 
unacquainted with its note, would instantly 
conclude that some* vagrant orphan kitten 
had got bewildered among the briers, and 
wanted assistance ; so exactly, does the 
call of the bird resemble the voice of that 
animal. Unsuspicious, and extremely fami- 
liar, he seems leas apprehensive of man than 
almost any other of our summer visitants j 
for whether in the woods, or in the garden, 
where he frequently builds his nest, he 
seldom allows you to pass without approach- 
ing. to pay his respects in his usual way. 
This humble familiarity and deference, from 
a stranger, too, who comes to rear his young, 
and spend his summer with us, ought to en- 
title him to a full share of our hospitality. 


Sorry I am, however, to say, that this, in too J 
many instances, is cruelly the reverse." t 
The Cot-bird generally succeeds in build- J 
ing his nest about the beginning of May. I 
Tiie place chosen for this purpose is usu- ; 
ally a thicket of briers or brambles, a thorn • 
hush, thick vine, or the fork of ft small sap- j 
ling; no great solicitude is shown for con- j 
ceolmcnt, though few birds apjiear more ) 
interested for the safety of their nest and J 
young. The materials are dry leaves and J 
weeds, small twigs, and fine dry grass ; the 
inside is lined with the fine black fibrous 
roots of some plant. The female lays four, J 
sometimes five, eggs, of a uniform greenish i 
blue colour, without any spots. They gene- 
rally raise two, and sometimes three, broods 
in a season. I 

“ In passing through the woods in summer, 1 
I have sometimes amused myself with imi- 
tating the violent chirping or squeaking of 
young birds, in order to observe what different 
species were around me, — .for such sounds, 
at such a season, in the woods, arc no less 
alarming to the feathered tenants of the 
bushes, than the cry of fire or murder in the 
streets is to the' inhabitants of a large and 
populous city. On such occasions of alarm 
and consternation, the Cat-lard is the first to 
make his appearance, not singly, but some- 
times half a dozen at a time, flying from 
different quarters to the spot. At this time, 
those who are disposed to play with his 
feelings may almost throw him into fits, his 
emotion and agitation are bo gTeat, at the 
distressful cries of what he supposes to be 
his suffering young. Other birds are vari- 
ously affected, but none show symptoms of 
extreme suffering. He hurries backwards 
and forwards, with hanging wings and open 
month, calling out louder and faster, and 
actually screaming with distress, till lie 
appears hoarse with his exertions. He at- 
tempts no offensive means ; but he bewails 
—he implores — in the most pathetic terms 
with which nature lias supplied him, and 
with an agony of feeling which is truly 
affecting. Every feathered neighbour within 
hearing hastens to the place, to learn the 
cause of the alarm, peeping about with looks 
of consternation and sympathy. But their 
own powerful parental duties and domestic 
concerns soon oblige each to withdraw. At 
any other season the most perfect imitations 
have no effect whatever on him. 

« The Cot-bird is one of our earliest morn- 
ing songsters, beginning generally before 
break of day, and hovering from bush to 
bush, with great sprightliness, when there 
is scarce light sufficient to distinguish him. 
I)i 3 notes are more remarkable for singu- 
laritv than for melody. They consist of 
short imitations of other birds, other 
rounds t but, his pipe being rather. deficient 
in dearness and strength of tone, his Imita- 
tions fail where these are requisite, let lie 
is not easily discouraged, but seems to study 
certain passages with great perseverance ; 
nttering P tliem at first low, and, m he suc- 
ceeds, higher and more free, ’Sl.tSSn 
raised by the presence of 
within a feiv yards of him. On attends cly 

listening for some time to him, one can 
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ucrceive considerable vnrietv in his perform- pence for nil the little stolen morsels he 

nearly black ; but, on a closer examination, 

-tf'rC is of deep slate colour above, lightest on tne 
edges of the primaries* and of a considerably 
^*ces&&3 lighter slate colour below, except the under 

u tail-coverts, which are very dark rc « » ;he 
tail, which is rounded, and upper part of the 
^5s^J5 head, os well as the legs and bill, ore black. 

The female differs little in colour from the 
male." The habits, manners, and general 
appearance of the Cat-bird differ so little 
'CV from the Thrushes, tit at the naturalist to 

whom we ore indebted for the foregoing par- 
„„„„ f r.»r**n«T Rf-r ivat i ticulars does not hesitate to plncehim in the 

cat nran.— (re Runs [*-i-°0 «-i.ivox ) genug Turdus. .He is a great and determined 
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the country is without its Cat-birds ; and, of hopping ca o" l , y “ }” f ?*’ . ■ fwiiraicd 
- were tliey to fly in flocks, like many other lous stones arc related of >«» 

' birds, they would darken the air with their by the make j it is, 
numbers. In their migrations they keep tmturalists that ,tlic i hird. Is ^ almost 
pace with the progress of agriculture ; and the ocgrcs-sor and uctor, drivm 0 the P 
the first settlers in many ports of the Gen- > to its hiding-place, 
ncsee country hnvc told me, that it was -r * v. ™ 

several vears after thcvremovedthcre.be- | CATERIILLAR. The name gnen to t , 
fore the Cat-bird made its appearance among Inrv.T of lepidopterous insects ; of winch ^ e 
1 them. With all these amiabJe .tualities to have spoken at some length in the article 
recummend him. few people in the country BirrrERri/r, and to which the following, 
*1.^ *i.„ •* TIi-ati rip’s ninttnnfirv of S.'ience (art. 


oi me unucu oiuie» emenum iuc sanic juc- „ Z — i. ’ - , ' * 

judice and contempt for this bird, its nest 1 respond to the legs of the perfect insect, nnu 
. and young, as those of Britain do for the from four to ten additional membranous 
Yellow-hammer, and its nest, eggs, and ones, or propedcs; the two last of which are 
young. I am at a loss to account for this situated at the posterior extremity of the 


tell you they hate Frenchmen, they hate of these geometers, when at rest, remain 
Dutchmen, &c. ; expressions that bespeak fixed to the branches of plants by the hind 
their own narrowness of understanding and feet alone, whence in the form, colour, and 
want of liberality. Yet, after ruminating directions of their body, tliey resemble a 
over in my own mind all the probable twig. The body of these lorvie is generally 
causes, I think I have at last hit on some of elongated, almost cylindrical, soft, variously 
I them ; the principal of which seems to me coloured ; sometimes naked, and’ sometimes i 
S to be a certain similarity of tRste.and clash- , covered with hairs, tubercles, and spines. It . 
i ing of interest, between the Cat-bird and the is composed of twelve segments or annuli, ‘ 
• farmer. The Cat-bird is fond of large ripe exclusive of the head, with nine stigmata on 
| garden strawberries ; so is the farmer, for < each side. Their head is invested with a 
, the good price thej* bring at market : the j comeous-or squamous dermis, and presents 
|j Cat-bi rd loves the best and richest early cher- on each side six shining granules, which 
I ries ; bo docs the farmer, for they are some- j appear to be ocelli : and it is furnished with 
| times the most profitable of his early fruit, I two very short and conical antenna, and a 
i &c. Perhaps, too, the common note of the mouth composed of Btrong mandibles ; two 
Cat-bird, so like the mewing of the animal maxilla, a labrum, and four small palpi, 
whose name it bears, and who itself sustains Most Caterpillars fecd^on tlie leaves of plants; 
no small share of prejudice, the homeliness some gnaw- their flowers, roots, buds, and 
of his plumage, and even his familiarity, so seeds; others attack the ligneous or hardest 
proverbially known to beget contempt, may parts of trees, softening it by means of a fluid 
also contribute to tfii9 mean, illiberal, and which they disgorge. Certain species attack 
persecuting prejudice ; but, with the gene- our woollens ana furs, thereby doing us 
rous and the good, the lovers of nature and much injury ; even” our leather, bacon, wax, 
of rural charms, the confidence which this and lard ore not spared by them. Several 
familiar bird places in man by building in confine themselves exclusively to a single 
his garden, under his eye,- the music of his article of diet ; others are less delicate, and 
song, and the interesting playfulness of his devour all sorts of organized matters. Some j 
manners, will always be more than a recom- of them form societies, and frequently live j 
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under a silken tent, spun by them in com- 
mon, which even shelters them in winter. 
Several construct sheaths for themselves, 
either fixed or portable ; others make their 
abode in the parenchyma of leaves, where 
they form galleries. The greater number 
arc diurnal ; the others never issue forth 
but at night.” 

There are perhops no insects which are so 
commonly and so universally destructive as 
Caterpillars ; they are inferior only to lo- 
custs in voracity, and. equal or exceed them 
in their powers ofi increase, and in general i 
are far more widely spread over vegetation. | 
As each female Butterfly or Moth usually 
lays from two hundred to five hundred eggs, 1 
one thousand different kinds of butterflies 
and moths will produce, on an average, three 
hundred thousand caterpillars ; if one half of 
i this number, when arrived at maturity, are 
females, they will give forty-five millions of 
caterpillars in the second, and 6ix thousand 
seven hundred and fifty million*., in the third 
generation 1 These data suffice to show that 
the actual number of these insects, existing 
at any one time, must be far beyond the 
limits of calculation. 

CATUARTES. [See Turkey Buzzard.} 

CATTLE. A collective term, denoting 
all animals of the bovine or ox kind. The 
domestic cattle of Britain may be divided 
into two races: those of large size, adapted for 
the plains; and those of smaller 6ize, adapted 
for the mountains. Of each of these classes 
there are several breeds; such as the High- \ 
land and the Welch cattle, among the latter; 
and the Lancashire, the Yorkshire, and 
the Herefordshire cattle, among the former. 
There is also an intermediate breed, adapted 
for moderately hilly countries ; such as the 
Gallowpy and Fife breeds iu Scotland, and 
the Alderney and Guernsey cattle in Eng- 
land. 'Xne best beef brought to the London 
market te that of cattle of the Highlaud 
breed fed in English pastures, or on turnips. 
The best milk cow tor general purposes is 
the Ayrshire; the beet for cream and butter, 
the Alderney ; and the best for immense 
quantities oi milk, the Lancashire. Hence 
the latter are generally employed in public 
dairies, the Ayrshire by tanners and cot- 
tagers, and the Alderney by the higher 
classes. 

CATURIDjE. [See'SurrLEiiENT.] 

K CAYY. (Canto.) A genus of Rodents in- 
habiting tropical America. They are dis- 
tinguished^ the possession of eight grinders 
on either side of the jaw, and by two wedge- 
shaped incisive in front. The fore-feet are 
either three or four-toed, the hind-feet being 
generally tridactylous and in some cases 
five-toed, with the two outer digits feebly 
developed; tail short or abseoi; and no 
clavicle. They have generally a slow, and 
sometimes a leaping pefce; they live on 
vegetable substances, mid in their natural 
state inhabit excavations under ground, or 
Deueath the roots of trees, or other recesses 
which they .either find ready prepared, or 
form for themselves, •' 


The COMMON CAVY, or GUINEA- 
PIG. (Cavia Cobaya.) From the beauty and 
variety of its colours, and the neatness of its 
appearance, this species must have early 
attracted the attention of those Europeans 
who first visited South Avneiica : but it has 



GOXILIOK CAW, OR OOISSaFSO, 

COPAT*.) | 

been 60 long domesticated in this and other 1 
countries, as now to have become quite 
naturalized in the Old World. Its cars | 
are large, broad, and rounded at the sides ; 
its upper lip is half divided ; and its liair is , 
erect, somewhat resembling that of a young 
pig. Its colour is white, varied with orange 
and black in irregular blotches. It has four 
toes on the fore-legs, and tliree on the hind j 
and is destitute of u tail. In its wild state [ 
it lives in societies, inhabiting dry lands , 
covered with low brushwood; and remains ' 
concealed during the day, coming forth on 1 
the approach of even'll^, to seek its food. It . 
possesses neither cuiiTring to avoid danger, 1 
strength to resist, nor swiftness to escape ! 
from it ; and nothing could save the race 
from extermination, were it not for itaextra- 
ordinary rapidity of multiplication. Vlhe j 
usual litter consists of six, eight, or ten ; and ) 
so prolific is it that it breeds almost every j | 
two months. The young very soon acquire 1 
the necessary degree of strength and perfec- ! 
tion of their species, though they continue Jl 
to grow till seven or eight moi\tlis. _ They 
ore very tender animals, and susceptible of 
cold ; and should therefore be provided with, 
warm receptacles to retire into in bad wea- 
ther. In their habits they arc extremely 
neat, and may be frequently observed in the 
act of smoothing and dressing their iur. 
Their general voice is a sort ot a grunting 
squeak, and sometimes a shriller or sharper 
cry. *' y 

The SPOTTED CAYY (Cce1ogcnyspaca')in 
a large species, measuring nearly two feet in 
length. It is found in Guiana, Brazil, and 
other parts of South America ; inhabiting 
holes formed underground, and principally 
near the banks of rivers. Its shape is l hick i 
and clumsy, somewhat like that of a pig, for I 
which reason it has been sometimes called j 
the hog-rabbit. It has five toes on each foot, 
and only the mere rudiment of a tail. The | 
upper jaw is longer than the lower ; the ears i 
are short and naked ; the lip is divided like j 
that of a hare ; and it has long whiskers. ' 
The body is covered with coarse, short, 
thinly-scattered/hair of a dusky colour; the 
throat, breast/ and belly are of a dingy 
white ; and on ^ach side the body run five 
rows of roundish, slightly angular spots. 
The Spotted Cavy is a nocturnal animal, 
residing in a solitary manner in Ms hole 
nearly the whole day. In a domestic state j 
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it readily feeds on almost any kind of vcge- eggs on a bud of the willow, which becomes 
table diet, and is particularly fond of sugar enlarged, and ultimately forms a gall in 
and fruits. By the South Americans it is which the larva is lodged and nourished, 
much esteemed as an article of food. [See Another (Ceciilomijici tritici), known as the 
Agouti j Cavybaua : Paca, &c.] Wheat-fly, may sometimes l>c seen, in great 

! abundance, flying about wheat fields m the 

! incl °. a ° I?' month of June. This little fly deposits its 

the Monkeys °f the American continent , e „ gs ; n t )j e centre of the corolla, where the 
which diflerm several respectsfom those ,J r " v;c are halclled . and it is probably by 
OT the Old orld ; Viz. by a partial or com- tho nolW that thev are most 


, . ■ , . « _ * ... .. unacr me name oi me xiessuui-uv, auuuns 

space between the the ta» iis J^a-ly t ^ e j 0Tver part 0 f t j ie Bttm D f \\ ib wheat, 

of great length, never ab cut, and often ])__ Asa Fitch, an American naturalist, has 
prehensile. Clwy nrv vcty numerous in - ust p u t,ii s ] ie( i 0 m03 t admirable and readable 
hose vast forests n Inch C^cupy the plains J a ccoSnt of the CccMamym, from which we 
tetvvecn the risers Oronolto and Amazon. s UuU ma kc extracts ill our article “Wheat- 
[See JIii.mckv.J fly." [See Wheat-kly and Hessiax-Flv.] 

; r CECILIANS. A name given'to a genus 

and tamily or Coleopterous insects, of small of nttk d 61 >rnenU, from ° their supposed 
extent, but comprising several striking pccu- . j t » . 


extent, but comprising several striking pecu- 
liarities of structure. The \wi\y i» of an 
oblong oval form, of a firm consistence like 


CENTIPEDE. ( Scolopcndra .) A genus of 


the Elateridic, arched abo\c and dcllcxed in carnivorous cinnulusa belonging to the order 
front ; the mandibles strong, curved, and Mtrriajxxla of Cuvier. They are distin- 
entire at the tip ; the thorax broadest <~iiUhcd by having antennae of fourteen 
behind, with the posterior angles acute ; and joints or upwards ; a mouth composed of two 
the antennae generally longer than the head mandibles ; a quadrifid lip ; two jxil/n, or 
and thorax, and serrated or pectinated in small feet, united at their base ; and a second 
the mules. These injects are of moderate lip, formed by a second pair of dilated feet, 
size ; and their colours generally dull and joined at their origin, and terminated by a 
obsevvTO *. foT the most part they arc inhabit- strong hook, having an opening beneath its 
ants of the soutli of Europe, and the north point, through which a poisonous fluid is 
of Africa 5 and but little is known of tlv.'r thrown out. The body is long, depressed, 
habits. and membranous, each ring being covered 

, Some of the genera are most remarkable by a coriaceous or cartilaginous plate, and 
for their beautiful pectinated antenna?, which mostly having one pair of feet: the last is 
iu the male sex have the branches often of usually thrown backwards, and elongated 
1 -J*' '5 in form of a tail. These insects conceal 

, themselves under the dccaj'cd bark of trees, 

j \ \/ gJ the decayed timbers of buildings, among 

I JSL jf * stones, lumber, an:, rubbish, whence they 

1 ! /// //V sally forth at night in search of ifrey. In 

it ^ the West India islands, and throughout the 

I 4* hot^ parts of America, where they multiply 

-? (ft In; V rapidly and grow to a large s>ize, they are 

• ^ *- vety foimidublc pests. Thy utmost vigi- 

J lflnil’i lance is necessary, even in cleanly houses, 

itftrS j to prevent these creatures from finding their 

f xS|i^' £ way into the beds ; anil although they cn- 

\ 4 AI dcavour to escape as soon as a light is 

brought into the room, and run with con- 
rhipicera. maroinata 6ider;iblc swiftness, they are ready to stund 

I very meat Icn-th Bv some authors these 011 tlie I'tfvnsive, anil bite severely : they 
1 are^nled“°a , senate ^faUv. under Be n . re “crdiugly very dangetvUA when once 




| RHIPIOERA MaROINATA 

i very great length. By some authors these 
i are regarded as a separate family, under the 


me reguiuea as a separate lamny, unuer me ~ T . ^ t i, rt5 _- „ n f 

name of llkipiccrulte. We figure a beautiful JJjSJ l m \ - <jia,.-rcti a bed j tin . iiite bdn» not 
Brazilian species, which is of a blackish ?„H J c J>;ee<liiigly |ialiirul at j’i 0 .'"'’?' S"?,' 
green, and pubescent: the anterior and follo " e >i >’} a high degree oi local inllam 
lateral^ margins of tlic ctytra are yellow : , 

hence it is called Jlhijncero maryhiata. The \ — \ \\ 1 //V J 

figure in outline represents the beautiful 


1 pectinated antenna of the male, considerably 
I magnified. 




1 CECIDOMYIA: CEClDOMtTD.E. A 

1 genus and family of two- winged flies, tv.* onureop. 

' which there are _ many spccicsT They are mat inn, and a fever of great irritation. Tills 
always oi small size ; many of them deposit truly noxious Centipede grows to the sizc^of 
their eggs upon the tender buds of various five o • six inches in length, and is a formid- 
kinds of plants ; others upon the young able ijimate of most of the houses in tropical 
sprigs, and some_ upon the flowers. One j^gions. In different countries the species 
species {Cccidumyia saUtina) fixes each cf its vary : the one common in Eugland is of a 
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’ reddish-brown colour, about -an inch long, 
j with a fiat, thm body, and yellowish legs. 

) Dr. Leach made it the type of his genus 
{ Li(hobiusy a word meaning that tiie Centi- 
j peile lived under or amongst stones. One 
species is very common in this country, it is 
named Z.forxipatus. 

There are other species in the collect m 
of the British Museum, from which they 
1 were originally described by the lute G. New- 
' port, F.K.S., yrUo in ib-U published an nd- 
: mirable monograph of the Scvhp&ulridcc 
| and their allies in the 19 th volume of the 

0 Linnrcan Transactions. From the numerous 

1 references to the Bluish Museum, the stu- 
dent will see how rich our great national 
establishment must be in this important 
order of the Animal ICiugilom. 

CEXTRISCUS, or SEA-SNIPE. Ccn- 
triecus tcobfHtX.) A genus of Acanthoptc- 
rygious fishes, principally distinguished by 



BiSi-sNiPE, (geutrisccjs scoi-ofat.) 

their hnving a long tuhularsnout : the body 
compressed, and inclining to an olioug mat 
form ; the nlulomen cariuuted ; nnd the 
belly-Gns united. [Sec Tkvaii*et-m$uO 

CENTROLOPnL'S. A gen us of Acauthop- 
(crygtous fhhe-, the technical characters of 
■which are: — body elongate, cove rd with 
minute scales ; teeth small and numerous ; 
X>alatine without teeth ; one long dorsal fin. 

CEXTROXOTLS. A genus of Acnnthop- 
tervgiop" thhe*. S.unily yco/Jibon'da * ; in 
which t!**: spines arc free or unconnected by 
membrane, and all have ventral fins. 

CENTROPOMUS, A genus of Acanthop- 
tcrygious fishes; ft well kno^n species of 
which is called the Sea-pike (Ceiifrojxnmts 
ntmccimalis\ and is common throughout : 
, South America, where it forms a consider- 
) able article of consumption. The Sea-pike 
. sometimes weighs ns much ns twenty-five 
pounds : the form of its l»ody is elongate ; 
its colour is greenish-brown above, and sil- 
very beneath. 

CENTROPRISTES. A genus of Acnn- 
thoptcrygious fishes ; one species of winch, 
(.Ontroprfsfes niyricuas), the Black- perch 
or Black-bass, is of a deep olive-green colour 
above, and of a pink hue on the under parts ; 
but it is mostly remarkable for having the 
tail doubly notched, the central and two 
outer parts projecting. 

GENTROPUS. A genus of Scausorial 
Birds. [See Pheasant Ccckoo.] 

CEBIT AX.OPOD A. A class of Molluscous 
-nlmols, characterised by the possession of 
1 locomotive organs for/ect) around the* head ; 


they are, however, not feet, hut prolonged 1 
tentncula, or fleshy processes, which project I 
forwards from the head, and wore or less '■ 
conceal the mouth. In the whole range of < 
molluscous animals, the Cephalor rv iL are 
the most highly organised *, the 5 , resent i 
undoubted- u.limeuts of an internal skeleton, ; 
and contain digestive, secretory, rear iratorv, ‘ 
and generative organs. The nervous system • 
of the Cephalopoda approaches that of the 1 
lower fishes in many particulars ; and they 
are almost exclusively marine in their habits. 1 
The natural Aivi-ionof the class is into those 1 
Cephalopoda which ore naked, and those 
which are testaceous, (»'. c. protected by an 
external shell . 1 Of the former, the common 
Cuttle-fibh, and of the latter, the .Nautilus, 
may be taken as examples. |j 

CEPIIUS. A genus of Ilymenopterous I 
insects. The Ccpf lus jwjnmtKS which is ( 
common on flowers, particularly buttercups, 
is about one-third of an inch long : black, : 
with two yellow fascia: on the abdomen'. I 
and its larva is said to live in the stems of | 
wheat. | 

CEPOLA. A genus of Acanthopterygious ‘j 
fishes, the bodies of which are much com- j 
pressed and elougatcd.^[See Band-hsii.} ] j 

CERAMBYCIDiE- A family o Coleop- 
terous insects {Longfconics); the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of which is the very , 
great length of their antennx. They are 
tound in all parts of the globe, but they , 
abound most in hot climates. They deposit 
their eggs in old and decaying trees, which 
the lame afterwards feed upon, and thereby 
ns»i>t in removing. The body of tUe-e iiuects , 
is long and subdepressed, occasionally sub- j 
convex;* the maxillary lobes arc distinct; 
and membranaceous ; the femora often ( 
clavate ; nnd the tarsi short. Mr. Westwood, j 
to whose “ Modem Clarification of Injects ” ( 
wc<irc so much indebted, observes that they 
are “generally of an elegant form, and , 
beautifully variegated in their colours : they 
are found in tbi^.-ts, hedges, or wwu , 'j 
sitting upon the lri'.*»ks of trees, or more 
rarely upon flowers. Some of the exotic 
species are remarkable for having the an- » 
tenure and legs covered with thick pcuciu of 1 
hairs; others are distingnU-ed by the emis- - 
siou of a fragrant odour, r.ot unlike that of , 
Uttar of roses, which is so powerful, that the . 
insects mav be discovered upon trees by | 
passers bv,‘\u consequence of the scent dif- ( 
fused through the air, and which is retained 1 
for a considerable period after death. Hence 
the generic names Cafh'ckronm and Arutuin* 
proposed for these insects by Latreille and 
^erville. The Cerambyxmoschntu?, I ;“in. tor ; 
3 lusk Beetle, ns it h generally but impro- 1 
perlv termed, the scent scarcely resembling 



much more powerful in the female, ratty be 
intended, like the light of the glowworm, as 
a guide for the males. The author j ust j 
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quoted informs us, that the larva of Ce- 
rnmhi/x Aeros, which is one of the largest 
{ European species, is considered by Latrcille 
j to have been the Cossiis of the ancients, 
j by whom it was esteemed a relishing treat. 




CERAVBTX EEROS, 

It resides In the oak, occasioning much 
injury to the timber, by boring large chan- 
nels in all directions through the trunk of 
the tree : this is also the case, as regards 
young willows, with the Musk beetle ; the 
larva of which is of a thick form and fleshy 
consistence ; the head small ; the prothorax 
large and transverse ; the meso and meta- 
thorax very short, the former furnished with 
a pair of spiracles, and the three thoracic 
segments having tliree pairs of very short 
legs. He further says, "The larvae of the 
genus Cktllirlium are similar to those of 
Jrcwi£a {the Musk beetle) both in form and 
habits. The places where they reside- may 
be known by the long cylindrical burrows 
which they form, and which arc filled with 
excrement resembling powdered wood. It Is 
not difficult. to keep these larva; alive in the 
wood in which they are found, and in whicn 
they assume the pupa state ; it is very rarely, 
however, that they can be reared to tlie imago 
state. Mr. Kirby has given an interesting 
account of the procec>lings of the larva 
of CaUidiur' violare.nm , which, In the larva 
state, feeds principally upon fir timber, upon 
which the bark lias been suffered to remain 
after it has been felled ; residing under the 
bark, mining its labyrinth-like passages in 
every direction, and occasioning much-da- 
mage by means of its powerful jaws, wliirh 
resemble a large, thick, and solid section of 
a cone of horn ; the whole of their interior 
flattened surfaces applied together, eo a c 
completely to grind the food. It is described 
os living destitute of feet, pale, folded, some- 
what hairy, convex above, and divided into 
tliirteen segments.with the head large and 
convex. When full grown, it bores down 
obliquely into the solid wood to the depth 
of several inches, where it becomes a pupa.” 

The collection of these insects in the Bri- 


tish Museum is very extensive : their form, 
colour, and appendages make them always , 
pleasing objects to the sight ; while to the ! 
Natural Theologian, the part they play in ; 
the economy of nature is very apparent cud i 
easily demonstrable in many striking ways. ] 

CERASTES. A genus of serpent called j 
in England the Homed Snake, having two j 
small protuberances on its forehead. This | 
animal, which partakes of the nature ofvivi- | 
parous serpents, is remarkable for its almost 
total abstinence from water. It is found in | 
Iijbio, Arabia, & c. 

CERBERUS. A sub-genus of Ophidians. 
[See Serpents.] 

CERCOPIDiE. An extensive family of 
Ilomoptera, comprising several species of 
singular insects, many of which ore tropical. 
The head is of small or moderate size, with 
the face broad, the eyes lateral, the antennre 
inserted in the middle or lower part of the 
face ; the promuscis short and three-jointed; 
the prothorax very variable in form and 
size, and in the suli-family C^rcopidee being 
the portion of the body which assumes the 
remarkable forms above alluded to. The 
fore-wings differ in their consistence,, but 
the majority have them strongly. veined, 
forming cells closed before reaching the 
extremity of the wing. The hind tibia vary 
in structure, being in some nearly simple*; 
in others, furnished with a few strong spurs ; 
and in many, being triangular or quadran- 
gular, each angle throwing out strong spines. 
The abdomen of the female is furnished with 
a multivalvc ovipositor, variable in its form 
in the different species. These bisects are 
often beautifully varied in their colours ; 
they are constantly found amongst plants, 
and on trees, upon the juices of which they 
subsist, in pH their states. One of the best 
known insects in this family is the Aphro- 
phora spumaria, wliich frequents garden 
plants, the larva and pupa investing them- 
selves with a frothy excrementitious secre- 
tion. [Sec EnoG-norpEit.} - _ 

CERCOFITHECUS. [Sec Mon ret.} 

CEREOPSIS. A genus of Palmipede birds 
that frequent the coasts in New Holland. 
The Cerevjtsis iVorce Hollandicc is about the 
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size of common goose, ann resembles it in its 
general appearance, with the exception of the 
length of the legs, which are from two feet 
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end a half to three feet. Its plumage is of a 
dingy grey, deeper on the upper than on the 
under parts. On the top of the head is a large 
patch of dull white ; and the quill-feathers 
both of the wings and tail are dusky bltfek. 
The naked extremity of the bill is blaek * the 
broadly expanded cere, light straw colour ; 
the naked part of the legs, reddish orange ; 
and the toes, together with their web and 
claws, black.' It has a deep, hoarse, clang- 
ing voice ; its usual weight is from seven 
to ten pounds ; and its flesh is considered 
excellent. It is now exceedingly common 
in aviaries. In the Gardens of the Zoologi- 
cal Society wc have been often struck with 
the grallatoriul appearance possessed by this 
pleasing Australian Cere-faced Goose. Both 
the genus and species were first described by 
Dr. Latham. 

CERITIIIUM. A genus of Mollusca, 
chiefly inhabiting the Indian and Pacific 
j Oceans. There is a veil ou the head of 
j the animal, two distant tentacnlo, having 
* the eyes at the side, and a round, -horny 
tubcrculum. The shell (which is often also 
found in a fossil 6tate) has a turriculated 
1 spire, an oval aperture, and a short hut 
j distinct canal curved to the left and back- 
, wards. There are very many species, most 
. of which are in the collection of the British 
Museum. 

CERTIHA. [See Creeper.] 

CERTHIADjE. A family of Tcnuiros- 
tral or slender-billed Passerine birds, com- 
monly known by the name of Creepers. 
Thc>; Are birds which for the most part are 
adapted do live upon the trunks and branches 
I of trees, and to feed upon insects which infest 
j the bark. The form of the bill varies in 
different species ; being loug and slender in 
some ; short apd stout, and capable of pene- 
j trating very hard substances, in others. These 
; birds cling by their feet to the perpendicular 
1 surface of trees, resting upon the stiff quills 
| of their 'tails ; and creep from the baseto 
.. the summit of the stem, with short jerking i 
ji movements, searching every crevice as they 
| ascend. Several species arc described under j 
the word Cheeper. . 

CERURA. A genus of Bombvcidous 
Moths, of which there are several species ; 
one of the bcA known is the 

CERTTRA TINTTLA. or PUSS MOT IT. 
j Tins delicately marked, and at the same ■ 
time common Moth, varies from two and a 
half to three and a hair inches in the cx- | 
pause of its -wings, which are of a milky- i 
white or pale ash colour ; with a transverse 
row of black spots, near the » a sc, succeeded 
by a rather move cinereous-coloured bar, 
edged on both sides with black spots. Then 
follow in the discoid ;\l ceil three curved 
dusky stripes, which ruu in arches to the 
hind margin of the wing. Beyond this are 
two rows of blackish, very strongly dentate 
waves ; several dark, wedge-like streaks 
appearing between the veins along the outer 
margin of the wing. The hind wings are 
white, but more ashy in the female, with 
j the margin, spotted with dusky. Thorax 
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more or less intense. The Caterpillar *s 
green, with a reddish head; the back dull 
lilac, separated from the green colour by an 
aagulated white stripe. Its most striking 
peculiarity is the possession of two appen- 
dages, which, when the creature is disturbed, 
it pushes out 6* metimes to a considerable 
lengtii. The Ccterpiilar, doubtlov, in this 
way of expressing defiance, alarms some v f 
its enemies ; and any one not accustomed to 
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insect-studies, would “look twice” before he 
ventured to touch what would seem a beauti- 
fully coloured and strange looking “grub/' 
armed with two “weapons” of unknown 
non crs. When full fed it encloses itsclt in a 
cocoon formed of chips of wood agglutinated 
together so firmly that it is difficult to cut it i 
with a knife. It feeds, on the willow, poplar, i 
K.c in August, and the moth makes its ;; 
‘appearance early in the folio wing summer, j 
TIrre are other British species of the 
renus, smaller in size, but more delicately - 
marked ; these are all figured in the very 
dcant British Moths and their transforma- 
tion'! of Mr. Humphreys, the descriptions of 
which were compiled by Mr. Westwood. 

CERVIDJ2. The Deer trib° ; a group or 
family of Rimiinantia, distinguished by the 
possession of bony deciduous horns, covered 
witli soft skin, instead of with homy matter, 
and termed antlers. They are spread very 
extensively over the globe, each quarter 
having its own peculiar specie a, celebrated 
cither for vigour, beauty, or speed, or lor all 
these qualities combined. 

CERVUS. [See Deer.] 

CESTRACION. ^ genus of Sliarks, found 
in New Holland; characters J - by haung j 
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i from their nests -when about ten days old, 
l and brought up -with facility ; but in England 
j they are seldom kept in cages, as their song 

I is thought to possess no variety, and they 
; are not apt imitators of other song-birds. 

In Thuringia, however, it is said, there is 

1 quite a passion for keeping them, and they 
, accordingly fetch high prices there. 

\ Let us not suppose, however, that the 
j Chaffinch is without a friendly advocate in 
this country. That he is esteemed by at 
least one person, and that person a naturalist 
of no mean calibre, the following extract 
' from the Ornithological Esrnys of Mr. 

Waterton afford undoubted evidence : — 

. “ Amongst all the pretty warblers,” says he, 

. “which flit from bush to bush before me, as 
! I wander through the flowery fields, next to 

J poor cock robin, the chaffinch is mv favourite 
t bird. I see him almost at every step. He 
. is in the fruit and forest trees, and in the 
lowly hawthorn : he is on the house-top, 
and on the ground close to your feet. You 
may observe him on the stack-bar, and on 

1 the diragliill ; on the king’s highway, in 

I the fallow field, in the meadow, in the 
pasture, and by the margin of the stream. 
If his little pilferings on the beds of early 

I radishes alarm you for the return of the 
! kitchen garden, tliink, I pray you, how 
many thousands of secd 3 he consumes, 

; which otherwise would be carried by the 
| wind into your choicest quarters of eultiva- 
| tion, and would spring up there, mo^t sadly 

1 to your cost. Think again of his continual 
l services at your barn door, where he lives 
, throughout the winter, chiefly on the un- 
profitable seeds, which would cause you 
endless trouble were they allowed to lie 
in the straw and to be carried out with it 
into the land, on the approach of spring. 

“His nest is a paragon of perfection. - 
, He attaches lichen to the outside of it, 
j by means of the spider’s slender web. In 
! the year ISO.% when I was on a plantation 

I in Guiana, I saw the humming-bird making 
' use of the spider’s web in its nidification ; 

1 and then the thought struck me that our 
' chaffinch might probably make use of it 

I too. On my retnm to Europe, I watched 
; a chaffinch busy at it9 nest : it left it, and 
flew to an old wall, *ook a cobweb from it, 

' then conveyed it to its nest, and interwove 
it with the lichen on the outside of it. Four 
i or five eggs are the usual number which the 
chaffinch’s nest contains'; and sometimes 
j only three. The thorn, and most of the 
, evergreen shrubs, the sprouts on the boles of 

1 forest trees, the woodbine, the whin, the 

J wild rose, end occasionally the bramble,- are 
i this bird’s favourite places for nidification. 
Like all its congeners, it never covers its 
eggs on retiring from the nest, for its young 
are hatched blind. There is something 
f peculiarly pleasing to me in the song of this 
j bird. Perhaps association of ideas may add 
a trifle to the value of its melody : for when 
, I hear the first note of the chaffinch, I 
know that winter Is on the eve of his depar- 

• ture, and that sunsliine and fine weather 

* are not far off. * * * The chaffinch never 
! sings when on the wing ; but it warbles 
i incessantly on the trees, and on the hedge- 

t L - 

rows, from the early part of .February to the 
second week in July ; and then (if the bird 
be in a state of freedom) its song entirely 
ceases. You may hear the thrush, the lark, 
the robin, and the wren, ring from time to 
time in the dreary months of winter ; but 
you will never, by any chance, have one 
single note of melody fi;oin the chaffinch. 
Its powers of song have sunk into a deep 
and long lasting trance, not to be roused by 
any casualty whatever. All that remains 
of its voice, lately so sweet and so exhilarat- 
ing, is the shrill and well-known monotonous 
call, which becomes remarkably distinct and 
frequent whenever ■ the cat, the owl, the 
weasel, or the fox are seen to be on. the 
more. 

“ Sad and mournful is the fate which awaits 
this ‘harmless songster in Belgium and in 
Holland, and in other kingdoms of the Con- 
tinent. In your visit to the towns in these 
countries, you see it outside the window, a 
lonely prisoner in a wooden cage,' which is 
scarcely large enough to allow it to turn 
round upon^its perch. It no longer enjoys 
the light of dny. Its eyes have been seared 
with a red-hot iron v in order to increase its 
powers of song, which, unfortunatelj’ for the 
cause of humanity, are supposed to be 
heightened and prolonged far, beyond their 
ordinary duration by this barbarous pro- 
cess. Poor chaffinches, poor choristers, poor 
little sufferers ! My heart aches as I pass 
along the streets, and listen to your plaintive . 
notes. At all hours of the day wc may hear 
these helpless captives singing (os far as 
we can judge) in apparent ecstasy. I would 
fain hope that these pretty prisoners, so 
woe-begone, and 60 steeped in sorrow, to the 
eye of him who knows their sad story, may 
have no recollection of those days when they 
poured forth their wild notes in the woods, 
free as -air, * the happiest of the happy.’ 
Hid they remember the hour when the hand 
of xaim so cruelly deprived them both of 
liberty ‘ah'dreyesight A we should say that 
they would pine in anguish, and sink down 
at last, a certain prey to grief and melan- 
choly. * * * How the song of birds is in- 
volved in mystery 1 mystery probably neve a 
to be explained. Whilst sauntering up and 
down the Continent in the blooming month 
of May, we hear the frequent warbling of 
the chaffinch ; and then we fancy-he is sink- 
ing solely to beguile the incubation of lus 
female, sitting on her nest in. a bush close 
et hand. But on returning to the town, wc 
notice another little chaffinch, often in some i 
wretched alley, a prisoner with the loss of < 
both its eyes, and singing nevertheless as f 
though its little throat would burst. .Hoe 3 
this blind captive pour fourth its melody in 
order to soothe its sorrow’s ? Has Omnipo- 
tence kindly endowed the chaffinch with 
vocal faculties, which at one time may be 
employed to support it in distress, and at 
another timo to add to its social enjoyments ? . 
What answer shall we make? We know’ • 
not what to say. But be it as it will, I would 
not put out the eyes of the poor chaffinch, 
though by doing so I might render its melody 
ten times sweeter than that of the sweet 
nightingale itself. 0 that the potentate, in 
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whose dominions this little bird is doomed 
to such a cruel fate, would pass an edict to 
foTbid the perpetration of the barbarous 
deed 1 Then would I exclaim, O king of 
men, thy act is worthy of a royal heart. 

| That kind Being, who is a friend to the 
| friendless, shall recompense thee for this.” 

CHALCIDJE. A family of Lizards, long 
and serpent-like in form, and gradually pre- 
senting us with a transition from one to the 
| other class of reptiles. The body is usually 
cylindrical, and extremely elongated ; some- 
j times destitute of limbs, and mostly with the 

• limbs only a little developed, or merely ru- 
1 dimentary. 

I For descriptions of the species (eighteen in 
) number, and all in the British Museum), 

• see the very admirable descriptive catalogue 
of the Lizards in the Museum Collection, by 

• John Edw. Gray, Esq., F.R. S. f publbhed 
in 1845, in 289 closely printed pages, wherein 
all the species arc well characterized. 

I CHALCIDIDiE. A family of Hymenop- 
j terous insects, composed of a great number 
' of parasitic species, distinguished generally 
by their very minute size, and nmny of them 
displaying splendid metallic colours. So 
exceedingly minute are some that they arc 
reared within the eggs of other insects, but 
the majority infest other larvro or pupa;. 

: Many kinds of insect are subject to them, 

\ but they are mostly destructive to the vari- 
i ous Lepidoptera ; and there are some species, 

| especially those having the ovipositor long 
and exserted, which deposit their eggs in va- 
rious kinds of galls, formed by Cynipidie , &c.; J 
their progeny attacking and subsisting upon 
the larva inclosed within. 

Mr. Haliday and Mr. F. Walker, F.L.S., 1 
have studied this very extensive family of , 
! insects. The latter has published a mono- j 

• graph of them $ and there' are many very j 
beautifully engraved plates, executed by 
Mr. Ingall, of the Bank of England, in the \ 
“ Entomological Magazine ” and the “ En- 
tomologist ” of Mr. Newman. There is a 
large collection of, them in the British Mu- 
seum. Mr. Darprin brought home many 
from the voyage of H. M. S. Beagle ; Mr. 
E. Doubleday found many new species 
during his travels in N. America ; while, 
even in high latitudes, Mr. Georgy Bamston, 
now of Tndousnc, found undescribcd species 
of these minute insects — 

j “ The green myriads in the peopled grass.” 

j CHAMA. A genus of large bivalve shells, 
i the characters of which are, — that they are 
| commonly smooth, though in some places a 
little rugose ; and in a few species there are 
numerous spines. The valx'es of the shell 
are equal, elate, and convex ; and the mouth 
gapes, a3 in the oyster. The Ckama gigos 
or Giant Charoo, is the largest and heaviest 
sheU yet discovered. It is found in the 
Indian Ocean. “Many enormous cockles” 
(CAama gigas\ Captain Flinders observes, 

‘ were scattered upon different parts of the 
rvef. At low water, this cockle seems most 
commonly to lie half open ; but frequently 
closes with much noise ; and the water within 


the shells then spouts up in a stream, three 
or four feet high : it was from this noise and 
the spouting of the water that we discovered 
them, for in other respects they were scarcely 
to be distinguished from the coral rock. A 
number of these cockles were taken on board 
the ship, and stewed in the coppers ; but 
they were too rank to be agreeable food, and 
were eaten by few.” It is also called Triilciaw. 
We have seen an immense pair in the church 
of St. Sulpice in Paris, where they serve to 
hold “ holy water.” 

CHAMELEON. A lizard-like Reptile, 
whose peculiar faculty of changing colour 
has for ages amused the uninformed, and 
furnished matter of speculation to the phi- 
losopher. The species included in theCAa- 
mc/eonAAe, or chain elcon-tribe, are distin- 
guished by several very remarkable pecu- 
liarities. Their bodies are much compressed, 
or flattened sideways ; and the back is sur- | 
mounted by a sharp ridge. Two of the toes 
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I arc directed backwards, opposing the three 
1 anterior ones ; and the tail is prehensile. 

1 The tongue is a hollow tube, with a swollen 
I fleshy extremity ; aud it is capable of being 
• darted out instantaneously to a great dis- 
tance, and of being as rapidly drawn in. 

| This organ is furnished with a glutinous 
I saliva ; by which the insect prey that serve 
‘ for the support of these extraordinary rep- 
tiles are attached to it. The eyes of the j 
Chameleon are capable of being moved in- ‘ 
dependently of each other ; and they are ; 
constantly covered with a sort of eyelid, in j 
which there is a small aperture correspond- ( 
ing with the pupil. It is a creature of a j 
harmless nature, feeding on insects, and is j 
capable of enduring a long abstinence ; hence | 
arose the popular idea of the Chameleon j 
being nourished by air alone. It is found i 
in many parts of the world, and particularly 
in India and Africa : it is also sometimes , 
seen in the warmer parts of Spain and Por- 

tU| Xhc cause of the different changes of colour 
which the Chameleon undergoes is not even 
yet well understood. It is said that ‘‘the 
rclt tnuscosum, or coloured layer of the skin, 
contains two kinds of pigment, situated m 
different layers; the deeper-seated layer 13 
of a deep green or violet red colour, the 
superficial pigment is of a greyi?h colour ; 
the deep-seated pigment is contained in 
branched cavities, and is moveable, pro- 
ducing bv its partial accumulation and va- 
rying proportions with the superficial layer 
the changes of colour for which the Chame- 
leon has in all ages been remarkable. - Dr. 
Shaw thus, writes: “The general or usual^ 
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changes of colour in the Chameleon, so far such vigour and surencss of foot, that to , 
as I have been able to ascertain from my overtake them in a fair chase is next to im- 
own observation of such ns have been brought possible; hence the Chamois hunters of the 
. into this country in a living state, are from Alps are obliged to encounter the greatest j 
! a bluish ash-colour (its natural tinge) to a perils in pursuitof tills favourite game, 
green and sometimes yellowish colour, spot- The Chamois is a little more than" three 
ted unequally with red. If the animal be feet in length, and two feet in height ; its j 
exposed to a full sunshine, the unilluminated head resembles that of the common goat, } 
» side generally appears, within the space of hut the nostrils are not so large, nor the { 
J some minutes, of a pale yellow, with large upper lip so prominent. The whole body is 
• roundish patches or spots of red-brown. On covered with long hair, varying with the j 

| reversing the situation of the animal the reasons, being of a deep brown in winter, of i 

i same change takes place in an opposite di- a brown faun colour in summer, and slight- i 

, rection ; the side which was before in the Iv mixed with grey in spring. The head is j 

shade now becoming either brown or ash- of a pale yellow colour, excepting a black J 
' colour, while the other side becomes yellow brown band, which commences near the I 
t and red ; but these changes are subject to nose, and ends at the base of the horns and J 
much variety both as to intensity of colours ears, after encircling the eyes ; the tail is j 
! and disposition of spots.” short and black ; and the edges of the hips 

j Chameleons are all exceedingly slow, dull, i and inside of the thighs and ears alone white. 

I and torpid; often remaining in the same I The horns are about six or seven inches long, 

, position for many hours together, or tra- j and are nearly parallel throughout ; the face 
i versing the tings and branches of trees in a isstraight ; the ears small, erect, and pointed; 

| slow and^ cautious manner, with the aid of and there is neither muzzle nor beard. The 
] the grasping powers of the feet and tail. The hoofs are concave beneath, and terminate 
skin is composed of small granular' scales ; \ by a projecting edge, especially on the out- 
, the lungs arc large, and are connected (as t side. The colours of both sexes arc the 
in birds) with air-cells that lie among the ! same, but the females are rather smaller 
I muscles aud beneath the skin ; hence the . than the males. The kids are of a deep 
j appearance of the animal varies greatly ; for, t yellowish brown colour, having the under 
according as these cavities are full or empty, jaw, both sides of the head, and the throat 
it appears either full and bloated, or lean white ; with similar dark bands as the adult, 
and shrunken. beginning at the comers of the mouth, sur- 

rTTAirrvrc / - „ rounding the eye, and ending at the fore- 

F^ 105 - heart. One or two arc usually produced ct 
I ' ? A / 1 .‘ kn i° ! 'U » birth. Their flesh U considered r. very 

| £ui < ?£ t ’2J e ?,“ A 'J5;'v (‘o trlneh superior article of food : nnd their skin is 
th/ nnlr nni^n/of l' ut 11 bem; wrought into a soft, pliable leather, veil- 

nartakes Jill that known b 3* the name of the animal furnishing 

Sf rt tta rftirSJw lSnSSS? K bl fi deg / ec U * Their foocl ccns5st3 of mountain herbs 
til ant dr* wp S&, *51 and flowers, and the tender shoots of shrubs; 

dererite i7%p h nnAtMv fmi ? l esirable , to nnd it is observed that tliey seldom drink, 
TUrKm!’ d I I K)p , u . la , r and are extremely fond of /alt. The fat her. 

ir! ^ n n °J lly l in h, >' h : of the present Earl of Derby had several 
milipq flocks or fa- Chamois in his noble menagerie atKnow&ley. , 

in es, where they feed on the lughest cliffs yy e saw two young species in London some 1 
^ time ago, which were on their way to his j 

i /j Lordship*^. They were sueet, gentle-look- 

NW aff' ing creatures, and were bj' no means shy. 

_ CHAKK SHELLS. The name given to 

one or more species of shells of the genus 
Dulium . These shells fsays Mr. M*Culloch) 
are fished up by divers in the Gulf of Manar 
? n tbe cotls t opposite Jaffnapntam, in Ceylon, 
In about two fathoms water; and at Tra- 
vaueore, Juticoreen, and other places. Large 
Kra fossil beds of Clianks have also been found. 

a W v TON®* They are of a spiral shape, and form a con- 

^ siderable article of trade in India, where. 

j they are in extensive demand nil over the’ 

& - qC- ■ ■ - _ __ country. They are sawn into narrow rings 

or bracs ^ e ^ nud are worn as ornaments for 

— 'vWI*' tlic arms, legs, fingers, &c. by the Hindoo 

cHAJLsoia — (ANxrr-opx kuwcax-ra.) women ; many of them are also buried with 

. , , _ „ , the bodies of opulent and distinguished per- 

wul precipices affording vegetation, which sons. Those which, from being taken with 
are almost inaccessible toman. Their sight, the fish, are called green Chanks, are most 
nearing, and smell are so acute, and they in demand. The white Chank which is the 
are so exceedingly shy, that it is only by the shell thrown upon the beach by strong tides, 

greatest nrvtipnrp nnrl *V, a 1, 1 : t . n. _ K .. l 
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size. A Chunk opening to the right, called 
in Calcutta the right-handed Chunk, is so 
highly prized, as sometimes to sell for 400, 
or iX) 0, or even 1000 rupees. 

CHANNEL-BILL. (Sryfhrops.) A genus 
of Scansoriul birds found in New Holland, 
&c. [See ScYTUKors.} 

CHARADRIADiE. A family of Wading 
birds, or Grallntores % including the British 
Plover and allied species. [Sec PLOVER-] 

CHARADRITJS. [See Plover.] 

CHARE. (iStofrito talvcHnusJ) A fish be- 
* longing to the family SalmonvJfe^ which in- 
habits the lakes of Scotland, Wales, and the 
north of England, as well as those of the 
bolder and more mountainous parts of Eu- 
1 rope; showing a strong predilection for clear 
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and pnre waters, and being seldom known 
to wander into running streams, except 
their bottoms are similar to those of its 
native lakes. The body is longer and more 
slender than that of the trout ; the back is 
of an olive colour, speckled with wlutish 
spots ; the belly is generally red ; the scales 
are very small, and the lnteml lines are 
straight. The mouth Is wide ; the jaws are 
nearly equal ; the lower parts of the fins are 
of a vermillion dye : and the gills are quad- 
ruple. Although the Chair is very scarce 
in this country, it occurs in many of the 
lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire ; and its flesh is held in high es- 
timation. 

CHATTERERS. (Ampelidaz 0 The Chat- 
terers are a family of Passerine birds (nearly 
nil of whoiA are natives of America), sub- 
sisting on fruits and berries: but'' as the 
generality of them reside far from the habi- 
tations o‘f man, few opportunities oecur of 
becoming fully acquainted with their habits, 
&c. The onl v species found in Europe is the 
Bohemian Chatterer, or Waxwing (.Pomby- 
ciUce (jarrula. [See Waxwi.vg.] 

The PURPLE-BREASTED CHAT- 
TERER (Ampclis colinya.) inhabits 
Brazil. It is about nine inches in length ; 
beak black ; the head, nil the upper parts of 
the body, and wing-coverts of a splendid 
glossy blue ; the greater coTerts, wings, and 
tail black ; the throat and fore part of the 
neck purple, varied with three or four 
patches of bright scarlet ; breast with a blue, 
and sometimes also a scarlet band. The 
fcmnle has all the upper parts of the body of 
a beautiful blue, and the throat, neck, and 
breast are^purplc. This and an allied species 
are often called Ponijmrfoitr Chatterers, from 
having been introduced into Europe by the 


j extravagant, thoughtless, and ambitious 
mistress of Louis XV. A fine series of these 
birds may be seen in the noble collection of 
birds in the British Museum. 

The RED CHATTERER (Ampclis 
camifcx ) inhabits Goiana and many other 
parts of South America. The head is crested, 
and, with the lower part of the back and 
belly, rump, thighs, and vent, is of a bright 
crimson ; the rest of the plumage is of a dull 
red, with the tips of the feathers dusky: the 
toil is crimson, with the tip black ; the legs 
a dirty yellow. Its length is about seven 
inches. 

CHEGOE, or CHIGOE. (Puter pene- 
trans.) A small and troublesome Apterous 
insect of the order Aphaniptcra, of a black 
colour, which penetrates the flesh, and will, if 
neglected, produce malignant ulcers. It is a 
native of South America and the West India 
islands. It is, in fact, a very small flea, pe- 1 
culiar to warm climates, and dangerous as 
well as troublesome to thoce whom they at- 
tack. But our renders shall see what that 
entertaining naturalist, Waterton, has eaid 
upon the subject: — “This apparently in- 
significant insect far outdoes the bug in the 
exercise of its noxious qualities. The bug 
attacks you in an open manner, makes a 
hearty meal, and then retires to enjoy it: 
but the Chegoe commences its operations 
upon you so gently, that they are scarcely 
felt ; and it terminates them in a way that 
calls for your most serious attention. In a 
word, it ‘approaches you with such insinu- 
ating address, that you absolutely feel a kind 
of gratification at the very time it is adopt- 
ing measures which will infallibly end in 
your certain torment. Soon after the Chegoe 
has entered your skin, you experience^ a 
pleasant itching kind of sensation, by which 
vou begin to suspect that all in not right ; 
and, on taking a nearer view of the part, 
vou perceive tnat the skin k somewhat dis- 
coloured. I know It is supposed by some 
people, that the accounts concerning the 
Chegoe have been much exaggerated. I am 
not of this way of thinking, for I myself 
have smarted under its attacks ; and I have | 
minutely inspected the foot of a Negro, 
which was a mass of ulcers, formed entirely 
by the neglected ravages of the Chegoe, 

“Not content with merely paying you a 
visit, and then taking itself off again, as is 
the custom of most insects, this insidious 
miner contrives to work its way quite under 
your skin, and there remains to rear a nu- 
merous progeny. I once had the curiosity 
to watch the movements of a Chegoe on tue 
back of my hand, a part not usually selected 
by it to form a settlement. It worked its 
way pretty rapidly for bo small an insect. 
In half an hour It had bored quite through 
the ekisi, and was completely ont of sight. 
Not wishful to enc enrage its intended colony, 

1 Avast, there ! my good little fellow, said 
T. ire must part company without loss or 
time. ‘I cannot afford to keep yon, and a 
numerous family, for nothing ; yon would 
soon cat me out of house and home- on 
saying this, I applied the point of roy pen- 
knife to tiie place where the Chegoe had 
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entered, and turned it loose upon Jhe world 
again. 

•‘In the plantations of Guiana there Is 
generally an old negrcss, kn’own by the 
name of Granny, a kind of ‘ Junonis anus,’ 
who loiters about the negro yard, ail d is 
rapposed to take charge of the Little negroes 
who are too young to work. Towards the 
close of day, you will sometimes hear pome 
of the most dismal cries of woe coming from 
. that quarter. Old Granny is then at work, 
grubbing the Cliegoe nests out of the feet of 
the sable urchins, and filling the holes with 
lime-juice and Cayenne pcpi>er. This search- 
> ing compound has two duties to perform ; 

! first, it causes death" to any remaining Che- 
goc in the hole ; and, secondly, it acts as a 
kind of birch-rod to the unruly brats, by 
1 which they are warned, to their cost, not to 
i conceal their Chegocs in future: for, afraid* 
j of encountering old Granny’s tomahawk, 

| many of them prefer to let the Chegoes riot 
' i iu their flesh, rather than come under her 
| ! dissecting hand." In this strain our amusing 
j “ Wanderer ” continues to recount the Che- 
' goes’ annoyances ; but ofir want of space 
| warns us to desist from indulging in a longer 
{ extract , and we conclude by observing, that, 

1 aa these insects have a decided predilection 
I for the toes, the most clfectual way to pre- 
! vent their attacks, ia to wear tliick stockings, 

| and to bathe the feet often, particularly in 
l sea-water. 

j CITEIROGALEUS. A genus of Mam- 
| malia belonging to the order Quadrumana , 

' allied to the Galagos. They retain the 
, whole of their inferior incisors during life ; 
j the head is round ; the nose and muzzle are 
t short ; the lips are furnished with vibrissce; 
t the ears ore short and oval ; the eyes are 
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large, and close to each other ? the toe-nails 
j are compressed, somewhat clawlike ; while 
the tail is long, bushy, and cylindrical. 

; There ore two or three species of these sin- 
gular Mammalia known, all of which come 
It from Madacascar. The species figured is 
1 called Cheirogahus medius . 

CHEER OMXS. [See Ave-Ave.] 

CHEIROPTERA. The scientific name of 
an order of Mammalia, having the faculty 
of sustained flight ; being characterized by 
having the anterior extremities so formed 
as -to serve the office of wings, the fingers 
being extremely long, and connected to- 
gether by an extended membrane. This 
power of continued flight, so contrary to the 
general habits of mainmiferous animals, is 
obtained, by the structure of the anterior 
extremities, the fingers of the forc-liond (or 


claw) being greatly lengthened ; between 
them is extended a thin membrane, which is 
continued from the anterior* to. the hinder 
extremities, and, in most Bats, is also -con- 
tinued between the hind legs, and it embraces 
the tail where this member is present. The 
food of most Bats is insects, .which they are 
incessantly pursuing in their rapid flight j 
in all of these the membrane is extended 
between the hind legs, which enables the 
Bat to turn rapidly in pursuit of its prey. 
SomeBats.however, feed principally on fruit. 



and in these the hind legs arc free. They 
all possess four large canine teeth, but the 
grinders vary in number, the smallest num- 
ber being on each side, three in each jaw, 
and the largest five above and six below, or 
vice versa. The incisors also vary, the 
smallest number being two above and two 
below, and the largest number four above 
and six below. The order Cheiroptera con- 
tains only one division, the Vespcrtilionulcv. 
The flying Foxes. (Galcopithccus) being now 
very properly classed among the Qnadru- 
.mana. Bats, then, ore divided into, two 
families ; the first of which, Istiophori , are 
characterized by the peculiar structure of 
the nose, the skin of which is expandedmto 
leaf-like appendages, which “are supposed to 
increase their power of smell ; the second 
family, Anistiophori^ have the nose simple. 
The. first family is divided into two sub- 
familics^ the first, Pltr/Uostomatina, having 
the nose-leaf simple, and the second, 
lopliinay in which it is complicated. The 
second family is divided into three sub- 
families ; the first, J r cspcrt il i onina, in which 
the wings are wide and extended, the head 
long, and there is only a single phalanx or 
joint to the fore-finger ; the second, Kocti- 
lionina, having the wings long and straight, 
head short and obtuse, and there are two 
"phalanges oh the fore-finger ; and the third, 
Pteropina % in which the wings are rounded, 
the head long, and having three phalftuges 
on. the fore-finger. There are seventeen 
British species of Bats : two belong to the 
family Rhxnoiophina, the greater and lesser 
Horse-shoe Bat ? but neither of them are 
very common. The remaining fifteen be- 
long to the family Vesper tiUonina, twelve 
being included in the genus Vesper tdio, the 
largest of which is the V. Mindmis or Mouse- 
coloured Bat, the extent of the wings being 
fifteen inches ; this species is very rare. 
The common Bat, is the Pipistrelle {V, 
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PipfutreJlus); the “ Common Bat” of the 
Continent ( P. Ifurimti) was Ions supposed 
to be our u Common Bat but tlua is now 
found to be an error. Of the remaining 
species, two are the most beautiful found in 
this country, the long-eared Bat, and the 
lesser long-eared Bat, belonging to the genus 
Plccotus, and the other is the JSarlasUUc . 
[See Bax and Vjuitire Bat.] 

CTIELTFER. A genus of Arachnids, 
belonging to the family called Pscudo-scur- 
pioues. Their bodies are oval, and they have 
the palpi elongated like arms, with a claw- 
like hand with two fingers ; eight legs, all 
equal, and terminated by two ungues. 
They resemble Email scorpions deprived of 
tails. The body is flattened, with the thorax 
nearly square, and having one or two eyes, 
on each side. They run quickly, and often 
sideways like crab3. Two or three species of 
this and the closely allied genus Obisium are 
found in this country. 

CHELONIA. An order of Reptiles, in- 
cluding the Tortoises and Turtles ; charac- 
terized by the body being inclosed between a 
double shield or shell, from which the head, 
tail, aud limbs are protruded. The animals 
composing this order vary considerably in 
those details of their structure which adopt 
them to different habits of life ; some of them 
being adapted to reside exclusively upon the 
solid ground, and others to dwell amidst 
marches, the muddy banks of rivers, &c. 
The Land Tortoises (.Testudiniitce.) have a 
bulged carapace, sustained by a bony ske- 
leton wholly solid, and anchylosed lor the 
greater part’to the lateral edges of the breast- 
, plate; their leg3 are truncated, with very 
Bhort toes connected almost to the nails, and 
are capable, together with the head, of being 
completely withdrawn into the armour. In 
the Marsh and River Tortoises {Emijdcz) 
the toes are divided and webbed, so as to 
increase the extent of surface ; and in the 
Turtles (Chcfonuhc} they are extended into 
large undivided paddles, by which they can 
propel themselves rapidly through the water. 
J. B. Gray, E.R.S., and Professor Bell have 
published monographs of this order. [See 
Tortoise and Turtle.] 

CUELTJRA. The name applied to a ge- 
nus of small Amphipodous Crustacea, first 
found at Trieste by Dr. Philippi, who has 
described a species which he calls C . tere- 
brons, from its habit of boring into wood- 


Mr. Thompson. It may prove nearly os de- 
structive as the Limnoria terebrans [which 
see> 

CHEN ALOPEX, or EGYPTIAN GOOSE. 
A genus of palmiped birds, allied to theBer- 
nacle Geese, but distinguished by the length 
of its legs, and the small spur on the shoulder 
of the wing. The only known species ( Che - 
nalojKX jEgyptiacii) is often figured on the 
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work in sea water. This species, or a very 
closely allied one, ba3 been found at Ar- 
drossan, in Ayrshire, by Major Martin, and 
in Dublin Bay, Ireland, by Dr. Allman and 
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Egyptian monuments : it is a very common 
bird in aviaries, where it proves very attrac- 
tive by its pretty colouring, elegant form, 
and the ease with which it is kept m con- 
finement. It is a native of the South of 
Europe, abounding in Sicily, for example ; 
and in N. Africa it is an abundant species, 
especially in the Valley of the Nile. 

CHERMES. A genus of four-winged 
insects, which, like those of the genus Aphis, 
are found on the leaves, young shoots, and 
bark of various trees and vegetables. They 
derive their particular distinctions from the 
plants or trees on which they feed ; as the ash, 
alder, elm, box, willow, nettle, &c. The 
abdomen is pointed, and the legs are formed 
for leaping. In their larva state many or 
them appear coated, especially op the hma 
part of the body, with a flocculent or fila- 
mentous clammy substance, of a white colour, 
which exudes from their pores. 

CHEUCATJ. ( PieroptorJios ru'becula.') 
Tlus curious bird frequents the most Bloomy 
and retired spots within the damp forests of 
the islands forming the Chonos archipelago. 
Sometimes, although its cry may be heard 
close at hand, let a person watch < en :r » 
(entirely, he will not sec the Cheucau, at 
other times, let him stand motionless, and 
the red-breasted tittle bird will app.oach 
within a few feet, in the most familiar man- 
ner. It then busily hops about the entangled 
mass of rotting canes and branches, with its 
little tail cocked upwards. 
the gizzard of some specimens : it was ve^ 
muscular, and contamtd hard seeds, buds ot 
SS Sid vegetable fibres,.. m,«d with 
Small stones. The Chencau is held in su- 
perstitious fear by the Chilotans, on account 
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ralists consider the Gorilla aud Chimpanzee 
to approximate more nearly in their genual 
coutoimalion to man. [bte Gouii.ua m Svv- 
rutuCM’O /The Chimpauzce is an in- 
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habitant of Africa, and especially of the 
coasts of Congo and Angola ; and travellers 
who have visited those countries assure us 
that in an adult state the Chimpanzees attain 
the stature of man, and live in society in the 
woods ; that they construct huts of the leaves 
and branches of trees, to protect themselves 
against the extreme heat of the sun and the 
violence of the rains ; that they walk up- 
right, arm themselves with clubs, and make 
a formidable resistance against the attacks 
of the largest and most powerful beasts. The 
body of the Chimpanzee is covered with long 
black hair on the head, shoulders, and back, 
but much thinner on the breast and belly ; 
the arms and leg-? are not so disproportionate 
ns those of the Oran-Outang, the fore -fingers 
not quite touching the knees when the ani- 
; mnl stands upright. The upper part of the 
1 head is very Hut, with a retiring forehead. 

and a prominent bony ridge over the ej*e- 
; brows ; the mouth is wide, the ears large, 
i the nose flat, and the face of a blackish brown 
j colour. There was formci ly a temaie Chim- 
j panzee in the Zoological Gardens, .Regent's 
Park, supposed 10 he about ten year? old: she 
was remarkably docile, and performed cer- 
tain actions with much appatent rationality. 

How truly has it been said, that although 
the gradations of Nature in the other parts 
of her works are minute and imperceptible, 
yet in the ascent from brutes to men the line 
is strongly drawn, well marked, and decisive! 
In vain the Chimpanzee or Oran-Outang 
may resemble Man in form, or may possess 
the power of imitating his actions, it still 
continues a wretched helpless creature ; and 
whatever distant resemblance its internal 
conformation may bear to the human, its 
whole figure exhibits a picture sufficiently 
mortifying to those who pride themselves 
on personal appearances alone. The tongue 
and all the. organs of voice may be the same, 
yet the animal is dumb ; the’ brain may be 
formed in the ramc manner, yet the animal 
w destitute of reason : an evident proof, as 
Buffon beautifully observes, that no dispo- 
sition of matter can constitute a mind ; and 
that the body, how nicely sccver constructed, 
is constructed in vain, when no soul is in- 


fused into it for the purpose of directing its 
operation*. 

Mr. Newman furnishes the readers of the 
“ Zoologist" (1H1">) with the subjoined par- 
ticular» : '* A larger, stronger, and more ac- 
tive Chimpanzee than anv previously im- 
ported, was lately consigned to Messrs. 
Coleman, 1 'lockhart, and Co., from the liver 
Nunez, near Siena Leone. On its arrival 
in the London Docks I paid it a visit, and 
immediately communicated with Mr.Yarrell, 
with a view to obtaining it for the Zoological 
Society : the officials, however, were already 
on the alert, and the creature has since been 
purchased by the society for GUO/. Tlic fol- 
lowing paragraph, which. lias been circulated 
in the London news-papers, was, X hear, 
■penned by one of the keepers *. — ‘It is sin- 
gular that die resists every attempt to cor- 
rect her, fighting with the utmost deter- 
mination ; every other animal, even the 
Ourang, fears its keeper. The first day of 
the Chimpanzee’s arrival at the Gardens, 
she tore out three of the strong iron bare of 
her cage, which hav c been since strengthened. 
A temporary nail was driven about half its 
lencth, into a piece of wood, about six inches 
long and three and a half square ; she held 
the wood between her teeth, and doubling 
the nail backwaid« and forwards, broke it 
short off. W hen in a passion, she tears her 
hair and rolls hcr=clf on the ground violently. 
Her table is supplied from her keeper]*, ana 
she shares in everything and anything he 
has. She eats her egg with a spoon, takes 
her grog daily, and, 'tts said, that when 011 
board ship she mixed the latter herself. She 
will lock and unlock a door or drawer ; will 
thread any needle ; she cannot be taken in 
bv the same thing twice, and will imitate 
almost anv thing that is done before her. She 
i- considered by Professor Owen to be about 
nine years old, which well agrees with all 
t accounts of her previous life. She weighs , 
( 72 lbs.; measures 2 feet 2 inches round the 
i chest, and is 3 feet 2 inches high ; or, as she ; 

will not stand upright to be measured, pro- j 
I lmbly her height is nearly 3 feet G inches. < 
j Unmaking a more careful examination 01 ( 
! this animal in her present abode, I was par- , 
! ticularlv struck by her want of teeth. Only 
one incisor and a few imperfect molars ap- } 
pear to remain. I ob -erred her total ina- 1 
bilitv to crack a nut, a feat performed by al- 
most every other monkey vrith great adroit- j 
ness. Her manners now are perfectly quiet, 
and there is no appearance of the ferocity 
implied in the preceding quotation ; she was 
gentle in the extreme, shaking h an <h -in - a < 
; very cordial manner with some children who 
were present, and perfectly on the alert at 
’ A fWname — “Susan — -onen- 



Shave obserwSVlmt the captains of Margate ’ 
: steamers alwavs tell their passenger* that 
; Ihe present « the xoughrat they mt 
I encountered ; eo the visitor, o« 'this gentle 
being are nssur ed ,t «*!»«■£“ . 
‘kn-“-ns“tnS'«ok ! « : that ta *£& 
her meals ou 


the passage home, she used 
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knife, fork, spoon, and drinking cup, with 
the same ease as a human being , and with 
whatever food she was supplied, she pre- 
ferred using a fork or a spoon to convey it 
to her mouth, to holding it in her hands. 
For more than three years she had been in 
possession of a Mr. Campbell, who left her 
at perfect liberty, never subjecting her to the 
slightest confinement. When he received 
her she was quite young — a mere baby, so 
that her present age may be supposed four 
or five years, rather than eight or nine. 
When on board ship she entertained a great 
dislike to black men, who used to tease and 
otherwise misuse her ; but with the -crew 
generally she appeared on excellent terms, 
and exhibited many traits of extreme do- 
cility.” 

CHINA-MARK (MOTHS). A name given 
by collectors to Moths of the genera Hydro- 
campa and Margaritia. 

CHINCHILLA. This little*Rodent animal, 
so highly valued on account of its fur, is a 
native of South America, inhabiting the val- 
leys in the high mountain districts, where 
the cold is often very severe. There are se- 
veral species belonging to the natural family 
Chinchillidte, of which this animal and the 
Yiscacha of the Pampas are the chief. The 
colour of the Chinchilla is clear grey above, 
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passing into white on the under parts. It 
associates in numbers, and excavates bur- 
rows, in which it resides, feeding chiefly upon 
roots. In size and general form it much re- 
sembles the rabbit, with the exception of the 
tail, which turns up after the manner of a 
squirrel’s. The fur is of a remarkably close 
and fine texture ; and is, accordingly, much 
used in muffs, tippets, linings to cloak9, 
trimmings, &c. 

CHIRONOMIDiE, A sub- family of Dip- 
terous insects, which frequent marshy situa- 
tions, and very much resemble gnats. The 
species are of small size and very numerous ; 
they often assemble in immens*e cloud-like 
swarms ; and the name of Midge is given to 
them. 

CHITON. A genus of marine Mollusca, 
inhabiting multi valve shells, several spe- 
cies of which are found on our own coasts. 
They adhere to rocks and stones, in general, 
near low-water mark. The shell is boat- 
shaped, composed of about eight transverse 
pieces, folding over each other at their edges, 
and inserted into a tough ligament. They 
6oractimes attain a large size, but do not 
usually exceed two inches. They have the 
power of rolling themselves up into a ball, 


like the wood-louse. Several new species of 
these shells were collected in the .Eastern 
Archipelago by Sir Edward Belcher and Mr. 
Adams during the voyage of II. M. S. Sama- 
ra ng ; two of which, viz., Chiton petasus , 
which is described as a beautiful little bright 
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6carlet shell enframed within abroad swollen 
ligament of the same striking colour ; and 
Chiton formosus , — a most exquisite little 
species, of a bright scarlet colour, surrounded 
with dense tufts of white shining glassy spi- 
cula.% For a revision of this genus, see a 
paper by Mr. Gray, recently published. 
Mr. It. Reeve has published figures of many 
of the species in Ms “ Conchologia Iconics.” 
Mr. Cuming collected a very great number 
of beautiful species, many of which are in 
the fine collection of the British Museum ; 
and it is to be hoped that the Government 
will procure for the National Museum the 
wliol e of Mr. Cuming’s magnificent collection 
of shells. 

CHLAMYDOSAURTJS. AgenusofSau- 
rians, described by Mr. Gray, from a speci- 
men discovered in Australia by the late 
Allan Cunningham, F.L.S., who (between 
the years 1818 and 1822) accompanied Capt. 
King’s expedition as His Majesty’s botanical 
collector for Kew Gardens. It was taken on 
the branch of a tree, and sent to SirEverard 
Home, by whom it was deposited in the Mu- 
seum of the Royal College of* Surgeons. In 
Mr. Cunningham’s Journal, it is described as 
a lizard of extraordinary appearance, having 
a curious crenated membrane, like a ruff or 
tippet round its neck, covering its shoulders, 
and when expanded, which it was enabled 
to do by means of transverse slender carti- 
lages, spreading five inches in the form of an 
open umbrella. Its head was large, and its 
eyes, whilst living, rather prominent ; its 
tongue, though bifid, was short, and appeared 
to be tubular. From Mr. Gray’s description 
of the Chlamydosaurus Kingii (the Frilled 
Lizard), in the Appendix to Cnpt. King’s 
Voyage, we learn that the animal was scaly; 
colour yellowish brown, variegated with 
black ; head depressed, with the side erect, 
leaving a blunt ridge on the upper part 
wherein the eyes are placed. The frill arises 
from the hinder .part of the head, is attached 
to the sides of the neck, and extends down to 
the front part of the chest, supported above by 
a lunate- cartilage arising from the hinder 
dorsal part of the ear, and in the centre by a 
bone which extends about half t its length. 
Each frill has four plates which converge on 
the under part of the chin, and fold it up on 
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a ■Where the two we united tainly fought bravely whenever attacked. 
The*lvonf'o rc rf f (- t -l e Imrer l' art of the neck. From the animal making eo much use of 
The front pert of its upper edge is elegantly this frill as a covering and means of defence 
‘ he out ( tr surface is covered with for its body, this is most probably one of the 
miUe lmo,wi al %b, the " mcr , s ';rf a “ being uses to which Nature intended the append- 
nvai e The scales of the back me age slmuld be applied. The whole animal 

‘J 1 ?, I, '"-er part of the body is fulvous, obscurely varied with brown j the 
aud upper part of the legs have a short mid- young being more distinctly marked with 
UmV ani1 thos 9 °' the sides am] joints of the regularly waved black streaks, formiugbroad 
limbs are minute. The body is five inches bands across the back, limbs, und tail." 
long, the tail twelve, the bend nearly six, 

*» * e 0uter edge of the frill ten inches: CHLAMYPHOHUS. Anedentatequad- 
the toes arc long, very unequal, compressed, ruped, found in South America, in which 
and scaly : the claws are hooked, aud horn- several characters of different tribes are re- 
coloured. . This frill increases in size more markably blended. Like the Armadillo, it 
m proportion than the animal’s grojvth ; in h as , a tesselated shield, the consistence of 
*” c y° u ng it docs not reach to the base of which is between horn and leather ; but in- 
the tore limbs, while in the adult it becomes stead of being flrmlv attached by its whole 
mu 1 »£ u inches considerably be- under surface to the integuments beneath* it 

yond the axilla. is connected with the back only by a ridge 

j . of shiu along the spine, and with the skull 
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by two bony prominences from the forehead. 
I11 the form of its feet, its imperfect eyes, the 
conical, shape of its snout, and its general 
habits, it resembles the mole. It is a native 
of Chili, but is so rare even there as to be 
regarded by the natives as a curiosity. The 
total length of the entire animal is five inches 
and a quarter. The shelly covering is com- 
posed of a series of plates of a square, rhom- 
boidal, or cubical form, each row separated 
by a membranous substance, which is re- 
flected above and beneath, over the plates : 
the rows include from fifteen to twenty-two 
plates, the shell being broadest at its poste- 1 
rior half, extending about one half round 1 
the body. This covering is loose through- 
out, except along the spine of the back and 
top of the head. The number of rows of 
plates on the back, counting from the vertex, 
where they commence, is twenty-four ; the 
shell then curves suddenly downwards, so 
os to form a right angle with the body : this 
trunented surface is composed of plates, 
nearly similar to those of the back, and are 


It would seem to be not uncommon about disposed in semicircular rows; the lower 
Fort Essington ; and it is found in other margin, somewhat elliptical, has a notch in 
1 parts of Australia. Captain George Grey its centre, in which is attached the free por- 
! (now governor of New Zealand! met with it, tl0n of the taiJ » v 'hich curves abruptly, and 
j and gives us the following interesting notice 02113 beneath the belly parallel to the axis 
of its habits in the first volume of his Travels. of the body, the extremity of the tail being 
He says, “ As we were pursuing our route in depressed, so as to form a paddle. The su- 
, afternoon, we fell in with u specimen of perior semicircular margin of the truncated 
the remarkable Frilled Lizard ; this animat surface, together with the lateral margins of 
. measures about twenty-four inches from the the shell, are beautifully fringed with silky 
I rip of the nose to the point of its tail, and ^ a2r * 

I nves principally in trees, although it can 
vun very swiftly along the ground : when 
, *V" Provoked or disturbed, it moves quietly 
J its frill lying back in plates upon 

body.; but it is very irascible, and di- 
rf.ff y 1 j 13 goldened, it elevates the frill or 
I nut, and makes for a tree ; where, if over- 
aKen, u throw* itself upon its stem, raising 
1 t 8 ** an ,d chest as high as it can upon the 

■ #h- k §*» thei J doubling its tail underneath 
kpi JySr displaying a very formidable 
fj , from the concavity of its large 
fieriftW % fl ! ce3 aii y opponent, biting 
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The following points of resemblance be- 


C 1 J opponem, oiling Aiie louowing puiuw ui 

..™y Whatever is presented to it, and even tween the skeleton of Chlamirphorut ana that 
ntunng bo far in its rage as to fairly make of other ouadrupeds have been noticed by 
chftrge ct its enemy. We repeatedly Mr. Yarrell 1 . Beaver ( Castor fiber)* ™ 
ec the courage of this lizard, and it cer- the form and substance of some of the bonea 
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of the limbs, in the flattened and dilated 
extremity of the tail, and the elongation of 
the transverse processes of the lon er caudal 
vertebra*. 2. Mole (7id}>o Eurvpeu\ in tlic 
shortness and great strength of the legs, and 
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in the articulation of the clan's to the first I 
phalanges of the toes. 3. Sloth (JJradypvs 
tridactylus), in the form of the teeth, and in 
the acute descending process of the zygoma. 

4 . Armadillo ( Dasypus ), in the coat of mail, 
in the peculiar ossification of the cervical i 
vertebras, in possessing the sesamoid bones 
of the feet, and in the general form of the 
bones, except those of the pelvis. 5. Oryc- 
teropus CapCTisis and J/pnncropfinj/a jubatu , 
in some of the bones. G. Echidna Rnd Orni- i 
thorhynchus , in the form of the first bone of 
the sternum, and in the bouy articulations 
as veil as the dilated connecting plates of 
the true and false ribs. 7. and 8. Puviinan- 
tia and Pachydennata^ in the form of the 
i lover jaw, &c. The unique points in its 
osteological structure appear to be the form 
of the head and the open pelvis. Dr. Buck- 
land considers Cfdamyphorus one of the 
nearest approximations to Megatherium, par- 
ticularly in regard to its coat of mail, and 
in the adaptation.of the animal for digging. 

Dr. Harlan, vho first described this re- 
markable animal, .says, “We have been pre- 
sented in. the subject before us vith a new 
form.; an animal combining in its external 
configuration a mechanical arrangement of 
parts which characterizes, respectively, the 
armadillo, the sloth, and the mole ; consti- 
tuting in themselves, individually and se- 
parately, of all other quadrupeds, those which 
offer the most remarkable anatomical cha- 
racters. * * * The structure of this ani- 
mal. Dr. Harlan goes on to say, taken col- 
lectively, furnishes ns vith an example of 
organic str l ucture , if not unparalleled, not 
surpassed in the history of animals." — Arm. 
New York Lyceum, p. 245. . * . 

CHOCOLATE-TIP [MOTHS]. A name 
given by collectors to Moths of the genus 
Clostei'a. 

CHONDROFTERYGH. The term for 
one of the great classes cr families of fishes ; 
characterized by the cartilaginous nature of 
the spines and banes. Cvtvier divides the 
Chondropterygii into tvo orders, — those 
which have their gills fiee,as in the generality 
of fishes, and those in which they are fixed. 

CHCEKOPOTAMTJS. [See Appendix.] 

CHOUGH (CORNISH), or RED- 
LEGGED CROW.- (Pyrrhocorax graculus.} 
A bird somewhat ta]Ier and longer than the 
Jackdaw, whose habitsit in many respects 


resembles. Its colour is a beautiful black, 
glossed with blue ami purple : the bill is 
long, curved, sharp at the tip, and of a bright 
omuge-red ; the legs are of a similar colour, 
with black claws. It builds on high clitfs, 
by the seaside, lays four or five eggs, spotted 
with yellow, and chiefly frequents the coasts 
of Cornwall, Devonshire, and Wales, though 
it is sometimes found on the cliffs of Dover, 
in Scotland, and the Hebrides. In a wild 
state it feeds principally on iusccts and lor- 
ries. It is easily tamed, becomes extremely 
docile, and is very fond of being caressed by 
those to whom it shows an attachment, but its 
shrill notes and mischievous qualities ren- 
der it sometimes a troublesome inmate. It 
also becomes bold and pugnacious, and re- 
sents an affront with violence and effect. 

CHRYSIDID^G, or GOLDEN WASPS. 
A family of Hymenopterous insects, most of 
which seek the nests of other insects, wherein 
to deposit their eggs. They are •generally 
distinguished by a i>eeuliar brilliancy of 
colour, arc very active, aud are seen flying 
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about in the sunshine, settling upon old 
walls, palings, &c. The most common, and 
at the same time most beautiful British spe- 
cies, is the C/irysis ignxta: it is about tbe sire 
of the common window fly, and is of a rich 
deep blue-green colour on the head and 
.thorax, with the abdomen of a burnished 
golden-copper hue. 

CHRYSOCHLORIS, or CAPE MOLE. A 
Rodent quadruped very much resembling the 
mole in general structure and habits. There 
is no external ear, nor any appearance of the 
eye externally : the body’is thick and short ; 
and the claws are particularly well adapted 
for digging and burrowing in the earth : but 
it is chiefly distinguished by the splendid 
colours of its fur, and is the only known 
quadruped which exhibits anything like the 
metallic lustre that adorns numerous birds, 
fishes, and insects. The best known species 
( Chrysochloris Capensis) is, as the name im- 
plies, a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

CHRYSOMELA : CIERYSOMELIDxE. 
An extensive genus and family of Coleopte- 
rous insects, generally of a small or moderate 
size, and frequently ornamented with the 
most brilliant colours, amougst which blue, 
.green, and gold are pre-eminently conspi- 
cuous. The antenn* are monifiform, tliick- 
ening towards the tip ; tbe thorax margined; 
and the body ovate, oblong, or subhemxsphc- 
rical . — ChrysomcJa Graminis is a common 
but highly elegant insect, of a most vivid, 
but -deep golden-green colour ; shape ex- 
tremely convex — Chrysomela Eetulcc, found 
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on birch-trees, is one of the richest of the 
genus, being entirely of the most brilliant 
and beautiful grass-green. The species of 
the genua Chrysomcla, and others separated 
therefrom, are distinguished by the posses- 
sion of wings, and an oval or rounded body. 
Among these the Chri/somela J*opuli is one 
of the most common species. It is of a bluc- 
black colour, with red elytra, tipped with 
black. It is found upon the ■willow and 
poplar. Its larva is of tm oblong-ovate form, 
of a dirty 'greenish- white colour, with nu- 
merous black scaly spots ; its meso and me- 
tathoracic segments are furnished with two 
large lateral conical tubercles, and the ab- 
dominal segments have also two rows of 
smaller dorsal and lateral tubercles, from 
which, as well as from the joints of the legs 
and mouth, drops of a fetid fluid are emitted 
when the larva is alarmed. The eggs are 
deposited upon the leaves in clusters. The 
pupa is - ovate, having the cxcuvice of the 
larvaj collected in a mass at the extremity of 
the body. The larva* of some species of tills 
family feed, in- society, upon leaves, pre- 
serving one or more most orderly rows. 
Among the most elegant species found in 
the United States of North America (ac- 
cording ta Hr. Harris) is the Chrysomela 
safaris of Leconte, literally the ladder 
i Chrysomcla. The head, thorax, and under 
j side of Us body are dark green, the wiug- 
; covers silvery white, ornamented with small 
j green spots on the sides, and a broad jagged 
' stripe along the suture or inner edges ; 
! the antennae and l^gs are rust-red ; and the 
w-ings are rose-coloured. It is a beautiful 
object when flying, with its sihery wing- 
cuvers embossed with green, raised up, and 
1 its rose-red wings spread out beneath them, 
j These beetles inhabit the elm mid lime trees, 
I upon wiuch they may be found iu April, 
1 a *id June, and a second brood of them 
1 in September and October. They puss the 
1 wmter in holes, and under leaves and mos 3 . 
! *he trees on which they live are sometimes 
I a {pod deal injured by them and their larv®. 
j The latter arc hatched from eggs laid by the 
! beetles on the leaves in the spring, and, 
, full grown, arc about half an inch 
long, of a white colour, with a black line 
along the top of the back, and a row of small 
ii Ua , Te ^ a . c k spots on each side of the body ; 
1 the head is homy, and of an oclire-yellow 
> °J? r \ body Is short and very thick, 
■ me back arching upwards iu the middle. 

J . CHUB. (Cyprtnus cephnhts.') This fish 
1 is a native of many ports of Europe, aud is 


surface of the water, beneath some tree or 
bush. Iu shape the Chub rather resembles 
the Tench, but is of a more lengthened form, 
and has a larger head iu proportion. It is 
from fourteen to eighteen inches in length ; 
its colour silvery, with a bluish olive cast on 
its upper pnvts ; the sides bluish white, pass- 
ing into sih cry white on the belly 5 the 
scales very lar^e, aud the lateral line nearly 
straight ; the dorsal fin is rather small, and 
situated on the middle of the back ; the pec- 
toral fins are of a pale yellow ; tlic ventral 
nud anal fin 3 are red ; and the tail is slightly 
forked, and of a dull bluish-brown colour. 
It feeds on worms, caterpillars, grasshoppers, 
beetles, and other culeoptcrous insects which 
happen to fall into the water. 

CICADA. The family of insects bearing 
the generic name Cicadie, or Cicadidic, are 
ncarlj* all inhabitants of tropical or the 
warmer temperate regions. The most com- 
mon European species is the Cicada plcbcia of 
Linnaeus ; an insect often commcmoi nted by 
the ancient poets, but generally confounded 
bj’ the major part of translators with the 
Grasshopper. It is a native of the warmer 
parts of Europe, particularly of Italy and 
Greece ; appearing in the hotter months^ of 
summer, and continuing its shrill clurpmg 
during the greatest part of the day, generally 
sitting among the leaves of trees. These 
insects proceed from eggs deposited by the 
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parent in and about the roots of trees, near 
the ground ,* and after having remained m 
the' larva state nearly two j'ears, cast their 
skins, and produce the complete insect # 
The male Cicada produces a loud elurpmg 
note, and much has been written in praise 
of it by Anacreon and other ancient authors; 
it is certain, however, that modem cars are 
offended rather than pleased with its voice, 
which is so very strong and striaulous that 
it fatigues by its incessant repetition. in at 
a sound so piercing should proceed from so 
small a body may well excite our astonish- 
ment ; and the curious apparatus by which 
it is produced has justly claimed the atten- 
tion of the most celebrated investigators. 
They have found that it proceeds from a 
pair of concave membranes, seated on each 
side the first joints of the abdomen : the 
large concavities of the abdomen, 
diately under the two broad lamell® m the 
male insect, are also faced by a thin.pehucxd, 
iridescent membrane, serving to 
and reverberate the sound; and 
muscular apparatus is exerted for the pin 
pose of mo ring the necessary 
4 Among the large and elegant msectf ia 
this division is the Cicada 
guished by its shining black bodj , with the 
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i from six inches to a foot in depth. The 
! head is very large, and slightly concave; 
the jaws are curved and strong ; and the 



body Is humped near the middle of the 
back, at ■which part there arc two hooked 
tubercles. In the process of excavation they 
use their jaws and feet, and load the concave 
back, of thcir'heiuls with the grains of earth 
which they Have detached; thus loaded, 
they ascend backwards, resting at intervals, 
and fixing themselves *o the inner walls of 
their burrow by the* assistance of the two 
hooked tubercles on the back ; and when 
arrived at the orifice, they jerk off their load 
to a distance. The Cicin delta are all vora- 
cious ; and when their prey comes within 
their reach, they rush upon it with great 
ferocity. 

CILIOGRADA.' An order of Acalcpltce , 
or gelatinous transparent marine animals, 
distinguished by their continually agitating 
the cilia with which their contractile bodies 
arc provided; organs which possess thephos- 
phore-cent faculty in a very high degree. 
[For examples, see 15 k roc, and MfcnusA.] 

CIMBEX ; CIMBICIDiE. A genus and 
family of Ilymenopterous insects, allied to 
Tcnthrcdihctix, or Saw-jlies (as they arc com- 



I monly called.froTn their saw-like ovipositor), 
i comprising^ those species which have the 
I antenna? alike in both sexes, and terminated 


by a knob or a rc\er»ed vone rounded at 
the tip, preceded by four or five joints, and 
the two subcostal nerves being contiguous 
without a wide intermediate space. The 
larva; of these insects greatly resemble the 
Caterpillars of Lepidopterous insects, but 
have from eighteen to twenty-two feet, or 
only six, which distinguishes them from 
true caterpillars, which have from ten to 
sixteen feet. In order to undergo tlieir 
change, they spin, either on the earth or on 
the plants ui>on which they have fed, a I 
cocoon, in which, like the rest of the family, 
they remain unchanged for many months. ^ 

CIMEX. A Linnronn genus of Hemip- j 
terous insects, now subdivided into several . 
families or sections, according to the general , 
shape or habit of the insects, and severally » 
named Ciniicidce, Pentatomidce, Cydnidce. Co - j 
reidcc , Lygeidce , Redttviidaz, Acanthidce, and ; 
Jlydromctridce : the two terminal joints of 
the antenna of hair-like fineness ; body 
much depressed; thorax transverse; antenna; 
four-jointed ; labium rather long and 
pointed, and when the proboscis is not in 
user recurved under the head. The bed-bug 
(Cimex hctularius ) may serve ns a general 
example of this very exteusive tribe. [See 
Bug.] 

CIMOLTORNIS. [Sec Arrp.vmxO 

CIXCLOSOXIA. A genus of Passerine 
birds, belonging to the Turdida s family. 
The species Ctndosoma punctatum, or Spot- 
ted Ground Thrush, inhabits Van Diemen’s 
Laud and Eastern Australia. It prefers the 
summits of low stony hills and rocky gullies, 
particularly those covered with scrubs and 
bushes. Its flight is very limited; but it 
readily evudes pursuit by running over the 
stony surface and couccaling itself among 
the underwood : wheu flushed suddenly, it 
rises with a loud whirring noise, like a Quail 
or Partridge. Its note consists of n low 
piping wliistlc. It is sold in IIobort-Town 
market, with Bronzewings, Pigeons, and 
"Wattle-birds, and is known there as the 
Ground Dove : doubtless from its terrestrial 
habits and its flesh being excellent eating. 
To its delicacy, and the large development 
of the pectoral muscles, and the contour of 
the body, resembling a Quail, Mr. Gould 
gives his testimony. It breeds in October 
and three fol lowing months. The nest, which 
is always placed on the ground, is a slight _ 
and rather careless structure, composed of 
leaves and the inner bark of trees, and is of 
R rouud, open form. The stomach of this 
bird, on dissection, was found to contain 
seeds and caterpillars, mingled with sand. 
Another species, Cinclosoma ccistmiofus, 
found near the Swan River, is a much shyer 
bird than the C. punctatum, and runs over 
the ground faster ; its shorter toes consider- 
ably assisting its progressive motion. 

CINCLUS. The Water-ouzel [which sec). 

CINNTRIS . CINSTYRHLE. A genus 
and family or small birds, remarkable for 
the splendid metallic lustre of their pi uni age 
in which they rival the Humming-buds 
{TrocJdiidic). AU the species inhabit the 
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Old World ; chiefly Africa and Indio- [See 

Sux-nuiD.] 

ClKRIPBDIA,orCUiRIPB2>ES. A 
class of invertebrated animals, go named 
from the curled and ciliated bronchia; 
which protrude from the oval aperture of 
the shells. They are divided into sessile, 
that is, cither themselves firmly united at 
their bases to rocks or solid musses ; and 
pedunculated, or attached by a long pedun- 
cle or footstalk. They are closely allied to 
the Crustacea. 

CISSITIS. A genua of Coleoptcra. [See 

HOUIADiE.3 


CISTELA : CISTELIDiE. A genus and 
family of Coleopterous insects, belonging to 
the section [{cteromcra. They nrc cha- 
racterized by antenna; nearly filiform, the 
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joints Eerrated; body ovoid, .arched above; 
feet long, but none of the legs formed for 
leaping ; penultimate joint of the tarsi bi- 
fid ; mandibles entire. They generally live 
amongst leaves and flowers. They are an 
important group numerically, both as re- 
gards genera and species, several being found 
in this country. 

CITILLUS. A smnll "Rodent animal, of 
the genus Spermophthts, with a long thin ! 
body, short tail, and of a silvery grey colour. 
It is a native of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, and dwells in communities, great num- 
bers of them being usually found together 
m the Bame cave, furnished with a store of 
huts, chestnuts, &c. Their flesh is well fla- 
voured, and their shins are much valued, 
loee SrauioruiLCsO 

CIVET. (FtYerra ch-eHa.) This animal, 
P°Pularly "known by the name of the Civet- 

.1 belongs to a genus of carnivorous, mam- 
miferous quadrupeds, and is a native of 
several parts of Africa and Indio. It is 
particularly distinguished by haring a se- 
cretory glandular reccptncle, situated at 
some little distance beneath the tail, wherein 
is tormed a powerfully odorous matter called 
ctvet. In general appearance, this animal 
reminds one of the fox, which it also re- 
sembles in its predatory habits s but the legs 
are short, the tail is long, hairy, and cylin- 
drical, and the claws, though bv no means so 
acute os those of the cat, are still partially 
retractile.^ The ground colour of the body 
is yellowish-grey, with large dusky spots 


disposed in longitudinal rows on each side ; 
and a sort of upright mane on the neck and j 
back. The tongue is covered, with stout, j 
homy prickles; and the ears are straight 
and rounded at the tips. The pouch, situ- 
ated near the genitals, is a deep bag, some- 
times divided into two cavities, whence a 
thick, oilv, and strongly musk-like fluid is 
poured out. When good, this odoriferous i 
substance is of a clear yellowish or brown j 
colour, and of about the consistence of butter; , 
when undiluted, the smell is powerful and 
very offensive, but when largely diluted with j 
oil or other ingredients, it becomes an agree- . 
able perfume. Important nedical virtues 
were formerly attributed to the civet; it, t 
however, not only no longer forms an article 
in the Materia Medica, but even as a per- . 
fume it has been laid aside. The foregoing 
description will apply to another species, - 
the Vircrra zibetha, except that this has no 
mane : it should be observed also, that the ' 
Vivcrra di'ctta is peculiar to Africa, and 
the zibetha to Asia. 

CLADOCERA. An order of minute Cru3- t 
tncea, characterized by the body being in- 
closed iu a bivalve shell, includiug, among 
others, the genus Daphnia. 

CLAM. The shell of a species of Con- 
chiferoua Mollusca- [See Tiudacna.j 

CLAUSILIA. A genus of Mollusca 
chiefly inhabiting mosses at the foot of trees. 
The species are very numerous, ana they 
are all Email shells, in shew somewhat re- 
sembling tlie pupa or chrysalis of an insect ; 
the largest scarcely exceeding an inch ui , 
length. Within the month, in the last 
whorl but one, there is n little clastic shelly 
plate attached to the shell, and failed n 
clausium. from wliich the genus takes its 
name It is used to close up the aperture 
when the animal has retreated within its 
shell, and in that respect resembles an oper- 
culum, except that 'hclatter is attached to 
1 the animal, or is loose and thrown off, 
whereas the former is fixed permanently 
to the shell. 

CT/AYIGEB. A genus of Coleopterous 
insects, of the section 'h-imtra; characterized 
, by six-jointed antenme, the maxillary palpi 

very short, and the eyes apparently wanting 

The species arc found under stones, “iu in 
the nests of small yellow Ant^. One ^ 
found a few yearn ago in a nest of Jbrmff 
H nra bv Mr. J. O. Westwood, at .bnsnam, ( 
1 "Oxon, and it was considered one of | 

insects • but fifr. F. Snuth says (in the J 
r Zoologist), "I have been on examiner of i 
i ants°ncst 3 , and an observer of their 
. some years, and have searched in scokio 
■ the nets of Formica fava for the Uauger, 
ami this perhaps is the reason why Itois 
[ “?f‘nnd P U & the taeMMAg; 

J Uk 0 e d thosMn d0 chalky r di?trict ? i and where 

! SAHnSre. Kke"Smgnd| chy, 

! ffleSmthc u^per 

s eggsTond pupaij'as the Atmospheric changes 
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render it necessary ; but, on the contrary, at 
Mickleham I did not observe a single in- 
, stance of any superstructure being raised, 

I for, in a soil so light as in some places barely 
j to cover the strata of chalk, the ant is glad 
to find a situation so suited to her purpose 
as the under side of a large stone, for here 
the necessary degree of moisture for the 
development of her progeny is retained in 
the earth. Now it will be obvious that the 
difficulty of detecting the Claviger amongst 
the accumulations .of the ant-hill must be 
"very great, but on removing the 6tones you 
are at once, as it were, admitted into the 
; channels of the nest, filled with eggs, larv®, 

' and pup®, and amongst these it is that Cla- 
■ vigor is found. The first question which 
j naturally arises is this: — What is the nature 
of the connexion between the two insects ? 

I r. IV. J. Muller, in Germar's Magazin der 
| Entomologie,’ informs us that the ants alto- 
I gether support the Clavigers for the sake of 
a peculiar secretion which exudes from them, 
and wliich the ants suck from the two flocks of 
hair that terminate the external angles of 
the elytra, — that the ants occasionally caress 
the Clavigers, which then give out a fresh 
supply of the fluid, — that the Claviger is 
wholly dependent for support on the ants, and 
that they feed it wim juices extracted from 
flowers, &lc. * * * 1\ am inclined to the 
opinion that the onl^ purpose for which 
these insects are retained by the ants, is for 
the Bake of the fluid' which they extract 
from them ; I feel convinced that there are 
hundreds of nests without them : they are 
most numerous during the enrly summer 
I months, whilst the larvae are in the nests; 
and I was at one time inclined, from that 
circumstance, to think that the fluid ex- 
tracted from them might serve to nurture 



CLERUS: CLERIDJE. A genus and 
family of Coleopterous insects, of jsmall ex- 
tent ; generally handsomely variegated in 
their colours, and seldom exceeding an inch 
in length : the body is firm, long, and often 
cylindric, with the head and thorax nar- 
rower than the elytra ; and the antcumc are 
short, sometimes filiform and serrated. The 
species of the genus Clerus _ are amongst the 
largest of the family ; having the elytra ge- 
nerally of a bright red colour, ornamented 



HIVE BEETLE. 

(CLXRU8 [TRICHODEa] APIA.RIU8.) 

with purple spots. The perfect insects extract 
the honey from flowers ; but their larva:, 
which are of a bright red colour/lrre very 
destructive to bees and waspf, in the nests of 
which the females deposit their eggs during 
the absence of those insects, upon whose 
grubs the larvie of the Clerus prey; they 
begin in the cell where they were hatched, 
and proceed from cell to cell, devouring each 
inhabitant until they arrive at maturity. 

CLIO : CLIONIDiE. A genus and family 
of naked marine molluscs, belonging to the 
order Pteiropodcu They ore particularly dis- 
tinguished by having a pair of fin-like organs, 
or wings, consisting of an expansion of the 
mantle on each side of the neck, and fur- 
nished with muscular fibres — a peculiarity 
of structure by which they are enabled to 
propel themselves rapidly through the water. 


CLAVIGER LONOICORNT3. 

paxticular sexes of ants, hut the fact of their 
not inhabiting every nest at once decides 
the question.” The species figured is the 
Claviger longicomis , which (lifters consider- 
ably from the preceding, but has the same 
general appearance. 

CLAVICORNES. The name given to a 
family of Pentamerous beetles, whose an- 
tenna; end in a club-shaped enlargement: 
they are partly terrestrial, and partly aqua- 

CLAY [MOTHS], A name given by col- 
lectors to Moths of the genua Graphipkora. 

CLEAR-WING [HAWK-MOTHS]. A 
name given to the species of Sphingidet. be- 
longing to the genus jEgcria. 



So numerous are they in the Northern and 
Southern oceans, that the water appears 
literally alive with them ; they are called 
whales 1 food, and the sea is sometimes so 
glutted with the Clios, that the whales can 
scarcely open their mouths without ingulph- 
ing thousands of them. The Clio borealis 
of the North and the C. australis of the South 
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are soon hatched,' and the grubs immediately 
burrow into the bark, where they remain 
during the ensuing winter in a torpid state, 
but in spring they bore more or less deeply 
into the trunk, the general course of their 
winding aud irregular passages being in an 
upward direction from the place of their 
entrance. 

COAL-FISH. CGadus carbonari us*) A 
Malacopterygious fish, inhabiting the Baltic, 
the Northern, and the Mediterranean seaf*: 
it is common on most of our rocky and deep 
coasts, but particularly on those of Scotland, 
the Orkneys, and Yorkshire. The head and 
body are elegantly shaped ; the scales small 
and oblong : the lateral line silvery white 
and nearly straight ; the under jaw is some- 
what longer than the upper ; the lips tinged 
with purple red ; the month black ; the teeth 
very small ; and the irides silvery white. 
When full grown, it is about two feet and a 
half long, and weighs thirty pounds : the 
head, dorsal fins, tail, ami upper parts of 
the body are of a dusky black, which gradu- 
ally softens into a silvery tinge as it ap- 
proaches the al>domcn ; the tail is broad and 
forked. According to Mr. Pennant, the 
young begin to appear in vast shoals on the 
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coast of Yorkshire, in July, and arc at that 
time about an inch and a half long ; in Au- 
gust they are from three to five inches in 
length, and are taken in great numbers with 
the rod and line, when they are esteemed a 
very delicate fish, hut when about a year 
old they are so coarse that few people will 
ent them. Mr. Couch says, “ It is in the 
highest condition from October to December 
at which season it prowls after prey in lar«e 
companies ; so that when met with they 
prove a valuable capture to the fishermen : 
tor though but coarse food, yet being whole- 
some. substantial, and cheap, they are 

oKnnL PU mu ased ! iy tlu5 P°°L either fresh 
or salted. ^ They swim at no depth, and with 
great rapidity ; but when attracted by bait. 
y«l ke ?P near a boat till all are taken ; and 
i nave known four men in two boats, two 
men m each boat, take twenty-four hundred 
weight with lines in a very few hours. The 
season for spawning is early in spring ; im- 
mediately after which thi3 fish becomes so 
lank as to be worthless, in which state it 
c °5v inue9 through the summer.” 

™ese fish derive their English name from 
the dusky pigment which tinges their skin, 
and which, when they arc handled, soils the 
fingers like moist coal. The young resort to 
the rocky bays of the Orkneys and Hebrides 
m immense numbers, where, according to 
the period of their growth, they are known 
by the names c; cuddy, sithc, and sillock. On 
the Yorkshire coast the young are called 
paiTS, and when n year old biUcts. 


COATIMONDI. (A’asna.) An animal 1 
bearing some affinity to the racoon, except | 
that the neck and body are longer, the fur j 
is shorter, and the eyes are smaller ; but | 
it is more _ particularly distinguished by; 
the elongation of its Bnout, to which its 
scientific name nasua refers.* By the assist- 






RUFOUS COATIUOUDI —(NA3UA ROFA.) 

ance of this long flexible snout, which is 
somewhat truncated at the end, it roots up 
the earth, in the manner of a hog, In quest 
of earth-worms, &c. It also preys on the 
smaller quadrupeds ; hut it lives more upon 
trees than upon the ground, and i3 a de- 
structive enemy of birds, their eggs, and un- 
fledged young. It is equal in size to a large 
eat ; its general colour is a cinereous brown ; 
the tail, which is of very considerable length, 
is anuulntcd with distinct circles of black;, 
the ea is arc round, like those of a rat, co- 
vered with short hair externally, but inter- 
nally with long whitish hair ; the mouth is 
large, and the under jaw much shorter than 
the upper. It is a native of Brazil. 

COBITIS. [See Loach.] . . 

COBRA DI CAPELLO. The Portuguese 
name of the Vipcra vaja; called by the 
English <»ames of the IIoodeo Snake and 
the Spectacle Snake. [See Snake 0 

COCCINELLA : COCCINELLIDJE. A 
genus and family of Coleopterous insects, 
characterized by their hemispheric form, the 
upper part being convex, and the lower flat ; 
and further distinguished by the colour nod 
spots of their wings. Among these nrc in- 
cluded all the Lady-birds ; one of whien is 
the Coccinctla septempimetata of Limueus, 
or common seven-spoued Lady-bird, the 
well-known summer visitant of every field 
and garden. Though these inseetB sometimes 
appear in grea^ numbers, and have occa- 
sionally created munli alarm, it is erroneous 
to suppose that they do any injury to vege- 
tation ; on the contrary, both in the larva 
and perfect state, they feed on the Aphides 
which infest plants, and are consequently of 
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great service : its larva has a rather dis- 
agreeable appearance ; it is of n long oval 
shape, with a pointed tail, of a black colour, 




Lior nmn, wits its i-arya. popa. 
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with red and white specks, and a rouch sur- 
face *, it changes to a short, blackish, oval 
chrysalis, spotted with red, and which gives 
birth to its beautiful inmate in the months 
of May and June. 

The different species of Coccinellrc are very 
numerous ; they are generally divided ac- 
cording to the groundrcolour of their elytra, 
which are either red with black' yellow with 
black, black with red, 'or yellow with white 
spots. One of the tnost beautiful of the 
English species is the Coccindla ociodccim- 
puncfafaof Linnaus, or the eightecn-spotted 
Lady-bird, which is of a bright yellow with 
numerous black specks, and little more than 
, half the size of the Common red kind above 
} described. ' 

„ Most people who arc familiar with our 
I South-eastern coasts have had opportunities 
1 of witnessing * the flight of extraordinary 
! swarms of Lady-birds during the summer or 
autumnal mouths. The most recent instance 
of this which we have teen publicly noticed 
j is the following : — “ On Friday, August 13. 
1847, the whole of the coast around Southend 
was visited by one of the most numerous 
flights of insects on record. They consisted 
of at least five species of lady-bird, and they 
came in such dense numbers, as for miles 
along the coast to resemble a swarm of bees 
during hiving. The sea destroyed countless 
miuious of them, the grass and hedge-rows, 
and every crevice that afforded shelter from 
the wind, were coloured with their numbers, 
and for many miles it was impossible to walk, 
without crushing numbers beneath the tread. 
The insects evidently came from the cast, 
the wind having veered found to that point 
during the night. .Every tme friend of 
agriculture, however, hails the appearance 
of these insects, us they are well-known to 
be the destroyers of Aphides, a race of flics 
the most injurious to vegetation. We found, 
on inquiry, that this phenomenon was not 
confined to tlic above mentioned locality ; 

o 11 the same day Ramsgate, Margate, 
iinghton, and the coasts of the adjacent 
neighbourhoods were similarly visited by 
swarms of these Aphidivorous insects, which 
m many places were swept off the public 
tomb’' Rni1 51,ecilil y consigned to a watery 

Hr. Thaddeus Harris has the following 


sensible remarks on the valuable services of 
the Coccincltfz, when speaking of the “ re- 
doubtable enemies 11 which M seem expressly 
created to diminish the numbers” of the 
Aphide*, or plant-lice. “These lice-destroyers 
are of three sorts. The first are the young 
or larval of the hemispherical beetles fa- 
miliarly known by the name of lady-birds, 
and scientifically by that of CoccincUce, 
These little beetles are generally yellow or 
red, with black spots, or block, with white, 
red, or yellow spots ; there are many kinds 
of them, and they arc very common and 
plentiful insects, and are generally diffused 
among plants. They live both in the per- 
fect and young state, upon plant-lice, and 
hence their services are very considerable. 
Their young are small flattened grubs of a 
bluish or blue-back colour, spotted usually 
with red or yellow, and furnished with six 
legs near the fore-part of the body. They 
are hatched from little yellow eggs, laid in 
clusters among the plant-lice, so that they 
find themselves at once within reach of their ( 
prey, which, from their superior strength, j 
they are enabled to seize and slaughter in ‘ 
great numbers. There are some of these 1 
ladv-birds of a very small size, and blackish 
colour, sparingly clothed with short hairs, 
and sometimes with a yellow spot at ibe end 1 
of the wing-covers, whose young are clothed - 
with short tufts or flakes of the most delicate 
white down. These insects belong to the 
genus Scymnus, which means a lion s whelp, , 
anil they well merit such a name, for their | 
voung, in proportion to their size, are as > 
sanguinary and ferocious as the most savage 
beast of prey. I have often seen, one of 
these little tufted nnimals preying upon the 
plant-lice, catching and devouring, with the 
greatest case, lice nearly as large as its owm 
body, one after another, in rapid Recession, 

without apparcntly satiatmg its hunger 

diminishing its activity. M. Mulsant ot 
Lyons, has published a volume on the Coc 
cincWdcz of France, most of which are aho 
found in tills country : a monograph the 
whole group by the some learned entomolo- 
gist is in the press. 

SB .,i\S.SX &» 

and are furnished with .wings, ™ JL'nd 

females are destitute. The Coed i ire fcuni 1 
on the leaves and bark of ' lar ?” u ® *nv- ex- 
hencc they become injurious to i many ** 
otics in our hothouses und consenaWr^ 
One of the most common of these W n 
Cocats adonidam, a small 7 *^“,!“, 
sect of a pale rose-colour, slightly con'** 
above, with Ote body divided jnW 
transverse segments ProJ“ l ‘ D G idmle 
the sides : it lms six short legs, ana uie \ , 

of eggs, she ceases to feed, _ «n C 

lixecUo one spot, envelops he™^ ' s oon 

white fihrouscotton-hkesubstanee.a^ ^ 

afterwards dies. th f p b narell tinseet, 
hatched under the body ^d dis- 
proeeding from it m great tni m&erg, ^ 
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persing themselves in quest of food. It was 
i originally introduced into Europe along 
1 with exotic plants from the warmer regions 
1 of Africa and America, 
j It may be remarked of the Coccidce gene- 
I rally, that they are remarkable for their 
, powers of propagation, and that when they 
once attack a plant or young tree, the minute 
size of the larva renders their extermination 
, a very difficult task. We were particularly 
struck with the observations of the President 
of the Entomological Society (G. Newport, 

, Esq. F. R. S.) in his “ Anniversary Address,” 
1845 — that so complete had been the ravages 
i of the Coccus of the orange-trees, that one of 
the Azores, the island of Fayal, lost its entire 
produce from this cause alone. The usual 
exportation of fruit from Fayal had been 
12,000 chests annually, but in 1843 not a 
single chest was exported. This injury had 
extended to St. Michael’s ; and the inhabit- 
' ants of the whole of that group of volcanic 
islands, depending almost entirely on the 
produce of their orange-groves, and despair- 
ing of retrieving their prospects, were fast 
turning their attention to the cultivation of 
other objects of commerce. This amount of 
injury to a whole population, by a diminu- 
tive and apparently contemptible insect, was 
the result of but three years 1 It was thcre- 
i fore with great reason that the President 
1 laid same stress on the fact, and remarked, 
that the effects of this insect on a single arti- 
1 cleof luxury might fairly be adduced to sJiow 
I that entomological inquiries arc deserving of 
. full attention. They furnish, however, some 
j very important products : the bodies of many 
species, being deeply coloured through their 
whole substance, }’ield dies of great value, 
the richness of which seems to depend upon 
the nature of the plant upon which they 
feed. 

By far the most important of all is the 
Coccus cadi, or Cochineal C ictus, so cele- 
brated for the beauty of the colo’ur which it 
yields. This species is a native of South 
America, and was for a long time exclusively 
confined to Mexico, where it feeds on a species 
_ of cactus. . The female or officiuul Cochineal 
! insect, in its full-grown pregnant or torpid 
I state, swells or grows to such a size, in pro- 
portion to that of its first or creeping state, 
that the legs, antenna;, and proboscis, arc so 
, small witli respect to the rest of the animal 
| os hardly to be discovered by the naked eye ; 
so that on a general view it bears a great 
resemblance to a seed or berry : lienee arose 
i that difference of opinion wliicli at one period 
! writers ; some maintaining 

that Cochineal was a berry, while others con- 
tended that it was an insect. 

•r J.' T ^ cn V 1 ®, f craa le insect is arrived at its 
i full size, it fixes itself to the surface of the 
j leaf, and envelopes itself in a kind of white 

• down, winch it spins or draws through its 
proboscis in a continued double filament. 

j The male is a small and rather slender two- 
. winged fly, about the size of a flea, with 
jointed antenna: and large white wings in 
. proportion to the body, which is of a red 
colour, with two long filaments proceeding 
trorn the tail. When the female insect lias 

* discharged all its eggs, it becomes a mere 


husk, and dies ; so that great care is taken 
I to kill the insects before tliat time, to prevent 
j the young from escaping. The operation of 
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collecting the insects, which is exceedingly i 
tedious, is performed by the w omen. ** For- 
merly,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, ‘‘it was in 
Mexico only that it was reared with care, 
and formed a valuable article of commerce ; 
but its culture is now more or less attended 
to in various parts of the West Indies and 
of the United States. There are two sorts [ 
or varieties of Cochineal : the best or domes- 
ticated, which the Spaniards call yrunafna , 
or fine grain ; and the wild, wliich they call 
grana sylvestra. The former is nearly twice 
as large as the latter ; probably because its 
size ha3 been improved by the favourable 
effects of human core, and of a more copious 
and suitable nourisluncnt, derived solely 
from the Cactus cocJiwcllifcr , during many 
generations. Wild cocliineal is collected six 
times in^ the year ; but that which is cul- 
tivated is only collected thrice during the 
same period. The insects, of which there 
ore about 70,000 in a pound, being detached 
from thc^ plants on which they feed by a , 
blunt knife, are put into hags, and dipped 
in boiling water to kill them, alter which 
they arc dried in the sun. It is principally 
used in the dyeing of scarlet, crimson, nud j 
other esteemed colours. Tlie watery infusion j 
is of a violet crimson ; the alcoholic, of a ' 
deep crimson ; and the alkaline, of a deep i 
purple, or rather violet hue. It is imported f 
in bags, each containing about 200 lbs. ; and j 
has the appearance of small, dry, shrivelled, ] 
rugose berries or seeds, of a "deep brown, . 
purple, or mulberry colour, with a white ! 
matter between the wrinkles." 

COCK. ( Gallus domesticu3.') The com- 
mon domestic Cock, the well-known cluef- 
tain of the poultry-yard, is subject to in- 
numerable varieties, scarcely two being found 
to resemble each other exactly in form and 
plumage. At what time tins valuable bird ) 
was brought under the control of man, it 
is now impossible to determine ; but, as the ! 
forests of many parts of Iudia still abound 
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wtli several varieties of the Cock in the 
wild or natural condition, it is quite rea- 
sonable to conclude that the race was first 
domesticated in the East, and gradually 
epnded thence to the rest of the world, 
it seems to be generally understood, indeed, 
that the Cock was first introduced into 
Europe from Persia : it has, however, been 
lite ‘httmghom the Western 

' r™ ! 3 .’ thot !° ttMentpt to trace its pi ogress 
U e 5 M,V * „ wil<ls would lie a useless 
ti.™» W ? figure wlmt many no- 

tHmlt^ i£? ar<i " J he ? n P n of our domestic 
H “7> , th . e T*>T handsome Javanese wild 
' Si, - 1 V* our flrm belief that domes- 
“nijuals are in general not traceable 
to any u-ilcf stock or race. 




’MiMunst cock. — lamina ojihkjvos.} 

jnmmJ?T estlc Cock lltt9 Wa head sur- 
Btanni 6 ? Ji y ^ a no ^ c ^ed, crimson, fleshy sub- 
fledur '» ca \\ cd a comb; and two pendulous 
, m2, K of tfie 8a,nc nolour, termed 
hu ? under lus threat. The lien 

\iridlv nn, sIml i ar,but nDt 80 *argc nor so 
Til rv, coloured excrescence on her head, 
tmihma 13 h n '_vidf‘d with a sharp horn or 
he s/fl, V le outside of his tarsus, with which 
of « ‘I'm *1 Kverc w °uuds ; the lien, instead 
i, P , ia a mcrc knot or tubercle. There 
•not «£ • sex - C3 ' Mow ‘he car, nil oblong 
und ill mtcn . ot C <>S0 of which is reddish, 
miseinl^ "'c a, " tlcr "' hUe - Tlie feathers 
'their fi r .°, lr } each sheath, touching by 

I in ^ ' !! tntliin the skin, but diverging 
I eourse outwards. On the neck they 

thev r ,,1 n T r . r i' v ' au fi boating ; on the rump 
laferaliv ^ 1 5. 8aIn,: fur,n ’ bul ar0 °I' iu S 
wldeh e n th ? extremity of the wings, 
orirfii,r < ! im I e .f hort ’ ana terminate at the 
| ve&™ Y f t ° !f U > the Plumes of which arc 
arc twr.'ir 1 /- 1 ' 10 . eeutre of the Cock's tail 
in a fi ea thers, wliicli fall backwards 

fi„ a 5 Ul arc l ' uufi odd great beauty to 
f 0 S'° l8 “POot of the fowl; It is in vain 
P?um»™ O ” y -i es ? ri !'‘ 10n of the colour of tiia 
tome^firoM, U ^.infinitely varied, being in 
oWnoT™ i ” f th ? greatest richness and 
nh1nl., ’, d 1,1 others of the simplest and 
breeds tl,» TO -i !n tlie P«« white 

; more ’rni„ P.’u'nasc of the cock is always 
ennart,m C1 ' dld . t mu that of the lien: llis 
rourialv^, ooureiousncss of personal beauty, 
him JfJuflSullunhT.scem never to forsake 
a bother we regard his stately maicli, | 


at the head of his train of wives and nume- 
rous offspring, or watch him its he crows ' 
defiance to a rival. His sexual powers are 
matured when he is about six months old, 
and Ins full vigour lasts for about three 1 
years. 

. The hen, if left to herself, forms a very 
indifferent nest : a simple hole scratched in ’ 
the ground among a few bushes is the only 
preparation she usually makes, and the 1 
generally lays from twelve to fifteen eggs 1 
before sue begins to sit upon them for the t 
purpose of hatching. But she now becomes 1 
a model of enduring patience, remaining ( 
fixed in her place until the urgency of hunger 
forces her to go in search of food. During 
the time of her sitting she diligently turns 
and shifts her eggs, so that each may receive 
a due degree of genial warmth ; and it is not 
until about three weeks have elapsed that the 
incubation is completed. The strongest of the 
progeny then, begin to chip the shell with 
the bill, and arc successively enabled to 
burst their brittle prisons. The whole family 
being nt length emancipated, the parent 
leads them forth in search of food. In her 
nature the hen is timid \ but in discharging 
the duties of^matemity she becomes bold, 
and indiscriminately attacks every aggressor, 
watches over the safety of her young with 
the utmost jealousy, neglects the demands 
of her own appetite to divide the food she 
may obtain among her nurslings, and labours 
with untiring diligence to provide them 
sufficient sustenance. 

The Cock is very* attentive to his females, 
hardly ever losing sight of them : he leads, 
defends, and cherishes them ; collects them 
together 'when they straggle, and seems to 
eat unwillingly till he sees them feeding 
around him. Hons. Parrmenticr, a cele- 
brated I'rcnch naturalist, has thus described 
the Cock : — “ He is considered to have every 
requisite quality when he is of a good mid- 
dling size ; when he carries his head high ; 
has a quick animated look ; a strong and 
shrill voice, short bill, and fine red comb, 
shining as if varnished ; wattles of a large 
size, and of the same colour as the comb ; 

I the breast brood ; the wings strong ; the 
plumage black, or of an obscure red ; the 
i thighs very muscular ; the legs thick, and j 
furnished with strong spurs j the claws ; 
rather bent, aim sharply pointed. He ought ' 
also to be free in his motions, to crow Ire- j 
quently, and to scratch the ground often m } 
search of worms, not bo much for himself as i 
to treat his hens. He ought withal to be j 
brisk, spirited, ardent, and ready in caressing ( 
the hens ; quick in defending them, at- 
tentive In soliciting them to eat, in keeping 
them together, and in assembling them at 
night.** 

After the common or dunghill breed which 
wc have described, the principal varieties 
arc — The Gasie Cock, which is more dis- 
tinguished for its unusual length of spur, and 
its courage, than for any great pecubanty 
in its plumage ; the Dokkino fowl, which 
lias two toes' behind, and is considerably 
larger than the other European 6pecical 
the Poland breed, which is black -featnereu, 
with white topknots ; the Baktam v,ock, 
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Before we proceed to describe some of the 
species, -we beg to copy from the pages of 
Ccpt. Grey {Travels in Australia) a roost 
interesting description of ** Cockatoo kill- 
ing.”^ 44 Perhaps as fine a sight as can be 
seen In the whole circle of native sports is 
the killing Cockatoos with the kiley, or 
boomerang. A native perceives a large 
flight of Cockatoos in a forest which encircles 
a lagoon ; the expanse of water affords an 
open clear space above it, unencumbered 
with trees, but which, raise their gigantic 
forms all around, more vigorous in^ their 
growth from the damp. soil in which they 
flourish : and in their leafy summits sit a 
countless number of Cockatoos, screaming 
and flying from tree to tree, as they make 
their arrangements for a night's sound 
sleep. The native throws aside his cloak, 
so that he may not even have t h is slight 
covering to impede his motions, draws his 
kiley from his belt, and, with a noiseless, 
elastic step, approaches the lagoon, creeping 
from tree to tree, from bush to bush, and 
disturbing the birds as little as posdble 2 
their sentinels, however, take the alarm, 
the Cockatoos farthest from the water fly to 
the trees near its edge, and thus they keep 
concentrating their forces as the native ad- 
vances ; they are aware that danger is at 
hand, but are ignorant of its nature. At 
length the pursuer almost reaches the edge 
° e 'T atCr ’ ^d the scared Cockatoos, with 
vUd cnes, spring into the air ; at the same 
instant the native raises his right hand high 
oyer ms shoulder, and, bounding forward 
with In 3 utmost speed for a few paces, to 
give impetus to his blow, the kilev quits his 
hand as if it would strike the water, but when 
touched the unruffled surface 
01 the lake, it spins upwards with inconceiv- 
able velocity, and with the straucest con- 
tortions. In vam the terrified Cockatoos 
E.rue to avoid it; it sweeps wildy and 
lhrou =h the air, and so eccentric 
are its motions, that it requires but a slight 
..retch o_t the imagination to fancy it en- 
dowed with life, and with fell swoops is in ' 
rapid pursuit of the devoted birds,— some of 
■Rftomyire almost certain to be brought 
screaming to the earth. But the wilv savage 
has not yet done with thorn. He avails 
° f extraordinary attachment 
tf 1 - 1 ^irds haYC for one mother, and 
tOitening a wounded one to a tree, so that 
v ' any 3 maymduce its companions to return, 
i-fiZ tChes 1x13 0 PPO r thnity by throwing his 
to add another bird or two 
r? *yf,t >00 iy he has already obtained.” The 
preceding animated description refers not 
°. n ‘F to the species beneath, but also to spe- 
de^uibed 1 “ cnXl3 previously 

Cockatoo. (Ri-faco 

covert, «d tail-feathers : oo th^tead^is^a 
ItTJ r 1 ",?* 0 OBt i, consisting of larce and 
'ho whojfh££ 

which -re bird can readily raisi or depress : 


these feathers are white above, but of a fine 
scarlet hue beneath : the tail is short in 
proportion to the size of the body, and even 
at the end ; the bill very large, strong, and 
of a bluish black ; the orbits of the eyes 
bare, and of a deep ash-colour, and the legs 
deep cinereous. It is of a mild and docile 
disposition, but can rarely be taught to 
articulate any other word than its own name, 
which it pronounces with great distinctness. 
New Holland is its locality. 

Great SuLPircE-cnESTED^ Cockatoo. 
Psiitacns pedrritus.) This is somewhat 
larger than the preceding, and measures 
upwards of two feet in length : its colour is 
white, slightly tinged with yellow on the 
sides of the tail, and about the wing-coverts: 
the head is ornamented with a large, long, 
ar^l pointed crest, of a fine sulphur colour, 
■slightly reversed at the tip ; the bill is black; 
and the tail longer than in the Broad-crested 
Cockatoo. Same locality. 

Smaller Sclphtr-crested Cockatoo. 
Psittac*; sulj>hur€iis\ In almost every 
respect except in size (being only about 
fifteen inches long), the description just 
£iven would apply to this species. The crest 
is shaped as iu the preceding bird, and is of 
a fine sulphur-vellow ; but it has in addi- 
tion a large yellow spot beneath each eye. 
The bill is black ; and the legs deep lead- | 
colour. It is a native of the Molucca is- 1 
lands. I 

Brd-vexted Cockatoo. (Psiltacvs PhG ! 
lijjpinarum.) This is not only the smallest ! 
of the White Cockatoos, but its crest is ; 
smaller in proportion than the rest of the j 
tribe. The bill is of a pale flesh-colour, nud I 
the legs cinereous. It is a native of the ! 
Philippine isles. 1 

COCKLE. [See CAEomr.) j 

COCK OF THE WOODS. [See Gsocsr.] ■ | 
COCKROACH. [See Blatta orient alis.) j 

COD. [For the generic character of the 
Gad Ida: x or Codfish tribe, see G.vnus.] — The 
Common* Con. ( Gadus caHnrus , .) It is ; 
almost impossible to estimate too highly the . 
importance of this truly valuable inhabitant 
of the deep, whether regarded as a supply cf 
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food, a source -of national industry and com- 
mercial wealth, or as a wonder of nature in ’ 
its astonishing fecundity. It resides in im- . 
mense shoals in the Northern seas, perform- ; 
ing various migrations at stated seasons, : 
and rid ting in successionthe different coasts ! 
of Europe and America. Though found in j 
considerable numbers on the coasts of other | 
northern regions, an extent of about 450 j 
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miles of ocean, leaving the chill and rugged 
shores of Newfoundland, is the favourite 
annual resort of countless multitudes of Cod, 
which visit the submarine mountains known 
as the Grand itanfc, to feed upon the erus- 
taceons and molluscous animals abundant 
in such situations. Hither, also, fleets of 
fishermen regularly adventure, sure of win- 
ning a rich freight in return for their toils 
and exposure. “ In this country,” Mr. Yar- 
rell observes, “ it appears to be taken all 
round the coast : among the islands to the 
i north and west of Scotland it is abundant : 
most extensive fisheries arc carried on ; and 
| it may be traced ns occurring also on the 
shore of almost every county in Ireland. 
In the United Kingdom nlonc, this fish, in 
the catching, the curing, the partial con- 
sumption and sale, supplies employment, 
food, and profit to thousands of the human 
race.” 

The Cod is of a moderately long shape, 
with the abdomen very thick and promi- 
nent; the head is large, os also are the eyes ; 
the Jaws of equal length, the lower one 
bearded at the tip by a single cirrus ; in the 
jaws and palate are numerous sharp teeth ; 
the dorsal and anal fins arc rather large, 
the pectoral and ventral rather small ; the 
tail of moderate size, and even at the end ; 
the belly tumid and soft, the body tapering 
gradually throughout the latter half; the 
upper part of the head, checks, hack, anti 
ernes, mottled and spotted with dull yellow ; 
the belly white or silvery; the lateral line 
white ; all the fins dusky. The Cod some- 
timt*s ^row? to a very huge size. Pennant 
gives an Instance of one taken on the British 
coasts which weighed seventy-eight pounds, 
and measured fiv c feet eight inches in length, 
and five fceti in girth lound the shoulders ; 
out the genera,! size, at least in the British 
seas, is far less, and the weight from about 
fourteen .to forty pounds ; and such as arc 
of middling size are most c&tccmcd for the 
table. 

Speaking of the localities to which the 
Cod-fish chiefly resort on our own coasts, 
Mr, Yarrcll 6ays, “A change has lately taken 
place, from the Coil having bhifted their 
ground. Formerly the Gravesend and Bark- 
ing fishermen obtained few Cod nearer than j 
the Orkneys or the Dogger Bank ; but for 
the last two or three years the supply for the 
London market has been obtained bv going 
no farther than the Lincolnshire and Nor- 
folk coasts, and even between that and Lon- 
don, .where previously very few fiOi could be 
obtained." There appear to be two 

well-marked varieties of the Common Cod ; 
one with a sharp nose, elongated before the 
eye, and the body of a very dark brown co- 
lour, which is usually called the Dogger- 
bunk Cod. This variety prevails also along 
our southern coast. The other variety lias 
around blunt nose, short and wide before 
the eyes, and the body of light yellowish 
ash-green colour, and is frequently called 
the Scotch Cod. Both sorts have the lnteral 
line white. I believe the distinction of more 
southern and northern Cod to he tenable, 
and that the blunt- bended lighter-colour 
fish does not range so far south as the 


sharper-nosed dark fish. Our fishermen now 
finding plenty of Cod-fish near home, the 
London shops for the last year or two have 
only now and then exhibited specimens of 
the short-nosed northern Cod: both varieties i 
arc equally good in quality, and both arc 
frequently taken on the same ground.” 

CCENUIIUS. CSee Supplement.] 

COLEOPl'ERA. [Beetles.] An order 
of Insects, having four uings, the exter- 
nal pair of which are not suited for flight, 
but form a covering or case Tor the interior 
pair, and are composed of a hard, tough j 
substance : the inner margins of these wing- 
cases, or elytra, when closed, touch and form , 
a longitudinal suture ; and the inner or true ( 
wings, which arc large and membranous, , 
when not in use, arc folded transversely 
under them. Under the term Colcoptera, 
therefore, arc included all the beetle tribe ; I 
of which naturalists have established a great ! 
number of genera, from the different con- 1 
formations jot’ their antenna*, kc . ; presenting , 
among them many that arc remarkable for j 
their brilliant colours or singular forms, i 
The larva: of coleopterous ii sects undergo a | 
complete transformation : those which bur- j 
row in the ground generally prepare for the 
pupa state by removing the earth which 
surrounds them so as to form nn open oval 
space ; others form a kind, of cocoon or web | 
around them ; and some assume the perfect 
state without any preparation. 

••Many of these Insects, particularly in 
the larva: state, arc very injurious to vegeta- 
tion. The Tiger-beetles {CicindeUda), the 
predaceous ground beetles (C'araWt/cc), the 
diving beetles {J)yti ftfc/ce), the Lady-birds 
iCoa-tficMVAe), and some others, are emi- 
nently serviceable by preying upon cater- 
pillars, plupt-lice, and other noxious or 
destructive insects. The water-lovers (////- 
(b opJiilifUv), rove-beetles (StaphyUntdat), car- 
rion-beetles (SifphuUu), skin-beetles (I)cr- 
uicstidrr, Hyrrhidiv, and Trogkhc.\ bone- 
beetles (some of the Nitidtdate and Clcnda), 
and various kinds of dung-beetles (Spfuen- 
timrtfV, JHsU riche, Geatrupida ?, Copriduttr. 
and Aphotlindcv), and the lUmcItadfe and 
Blapthlxr. act the useful port of scavengers, 
bv removing can ion, dung, and other filth, 
upon wkyh alone they and their larvrc sub- 
sist antin' Colcoptera (some StophgmuM 
and Kitululutcc , D taper ftfflrftr, some Serro- 
patphhv, Jlycctophaffiflcc, Arotyhacc, and hn- 
tlomiirlndic) live altogether on agarics, 
mushrooms, and toad-stools, plants. of very 
little use to man, many of them poisonous, 
and in a state of decay often offensive ; therc 
fungus-eaters arc therefore to be reckoned 
among our friends. There are others, such 
as the stag-beetles (Znemutte), some spriug- 
bectlcs (Water i(l(x\ darkling beetles ye»c- 
brionhhe), and many bark-beetles (jMoptdtc, 
Ctoclidcc, Sen-opal pidee, (EJancridte, C ucu- 
julcc, and some Trogosithhe), which, living 
under the bark and in the trunks and roots 
of old trees, though they may occasionally 
prove injurious, must, on the whole, be con- 
sidered as serviceable, by contributing to 
destroy, and reduce to dust, plant* that nave 
parsed their prime, and arc inst going to 
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decay. And, lastly, the blistering-beetles green, with the back dusky : the antenna ; 
(Cantharicltt) have/ for a long time, been reddisi , and the tip of the club inclining to i 
emplovrJ with great benefit in the healing yellow. In some specimens the margmal j 
ar t.” ’ band is jet black ; and the posterior wings j 

_ , ... * -r arc sometimes beautifully iridescent. It is ; 

COLIAS. A genus of diurnal Lepiaop- uncommon during - the autumn in the t 


tera, abounding iii species. See Doubleday 
and Ifcwitson’a Genera of Diurnal Lcpidop- 


not uncommon during - the autumn in the t 
southern counties of England, particularly ; 
on the coasts of Kent and Sussex. The ■ 


*? ra- e ^S/ c . I ^; lrict ourselves to the men- caterpillar is deep green with a longitudinal 
turn of two Britum species. white stripe on each side, spotted with blue [ 


COMAS HTAI/E, or CLOUDED YEL- 
LOW BUTTERFLY. This is a compara- 


nd d yellow ; R feeds on grasses : the clvrysa- | 
lis is green, with a yellow line on each side, 


lively scarce British butterfly, found chiefly and black spots on the wing-cases. | 

near the sea coast in the co'unties of Kent, COLIBRI. [See IIummixo-Bird.] 

Sus^x, and Suffolk. The male is usually u ' 

- of a rich sujphur-vcllow, the female nearly COLIK. A South American Rasorial bird, ■ 
white ; with a deep black spot in the middle by some waiters called the Quail, but belong- i 

ing to the genus ‘Tityx [which 6cc]. There 

W are several distinct species, all much esteemed 1 

for the delicacy of their flesh. 

COLOBUS. A genus of quadrumanous \> 
animals, of which there are several species. j 
They arew. natives of Africa, and are in ge- | 
nerol distinguished by their long, soft, silky j 
hair, which covers the head and upper part j 
of the body. Their- “ hands ” wont tlie-f 
cloodeu yti.low i»ot nRn.T thumb' ; hence their name, derived from the j 1 

(con *3 htale ) * Greek word for imperfect.' All the species :! 

of this gcnu9, most of which ore from West- 

of the anterior wings and a pale orange spot era Africa, ore in the British Museum. A ! ' 
j in the disc of the posterior. The anterior magnificent species was found by Dr. Hup'- 1 
' wings have a black border, widest towards pell in Abyssinia ; it is black, and lias long 1 
' the costa, and with a row of yellowish or flowing white hair over the sides r.ud back, 
whitish spots. The under wings have a (C. Guert za.) [See MoxKETS.j 


CLOODEO YVI.LOW nOTrERTXT 
(colias nr ale ) ‘ 


large orange spot in the centre: beneath, „ AT nQcnrnrr 

the upper wings are whitish yellow, tipped COLOSSOCHELIl S. (C. Atlas.) The ,| 
with orange; having a black ring-spot en- apphed by Dr. Falconer and Major 

closing a yellow centre near the middle, Cautley to a gigantic fossil Tortoise discover- , 
and with a row of small dusky marks -at ed by them in India, the remains of which . 

S some distance from the outer margin. The now in tlie British Museum, 
lowftr wines beneath arc entirely orange- _The first fossil remains of this colossa 


! some distance from the outer margin. The ace now m the British Museum, 
lower wings beneath arc entirely orange- _T he first fossil remains of this col ossa 
yellow, with a row of dusky reddish spots Tortoise were discovered by the gentlemen 
towards the margin, and two silvery spotsT^^ 70 * 1 ^^ 101 ^ m *]j e ' tertiary ■ 

in the centre. The wings are all ciliated strata of the Sewnhk Hills, or Sub-Hima- j 
i with yellowish Ted ; the body is yellow *, the layahs skirling the southern foot of the great J 
head and the front of the thorax and the i *>>uial avah chain. They were found asso- J 
i legs are ferruginous; the back dusky; the i ciated with the remains of four extinct spe- . 

antennas reddish. The caterpillar 19 velvety- i Mastodon and Elephant, specie* of 

. green, with two ycUowi>h lateral lines, and Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Horse, Anoplo- | 
| black spots on the annuli : it feeds on papi- therium, Camel, Giraffe, Sivatlienum, and a j 
lionaceous plants. The chrysalis is green, vast number of other Mammalia, &c. The ( 
with a yellow lateral line. remains of many of the animals associated | 

with the ColossocJielys m the Sewolik Hills I 
COLIAS EDTJS A, or CLOUDED SAF- have been discovered along the banks of the 1 
FRON BUTTERFLY. The auterior wings Irawaddi in. Ava, and in Ferim Island in 
of the male insect are of a deep bright ful- the Gulf of Cambay, showing that the same 
vour orange above, with a brood brack in- extinct fauna was formerly spread over the . 
temally-waved band on their outer edge, whole continent of India, 
and a large round central deep black spot: “This is not the place (say the discover- j 

the posterior wing3 are fulvous above, with ers) to enter upon the geological question of 1 
a narrow black border on the outer edge, the age of the Sewalik strata ; suffice it to 
and a greenish tinge on the other ; beneath say, that the general bearing of the evidence 
they are green is h, with a sub-ocellated silver is, that they belong to the newer tertiary ■ 
spot m the middle, accompanied by a smaller period. But another question arises: ‘Are ! 
one. The female differs in having a series there any indications as to when this gi- ! 
of irregular yellow spots in the black margin gantic Tortoise became extinct ? or arc there 
of the anterior wings ; but each sex has a grounds for entertaining the opinion that it 
row of spots oarallel with the edge of the may have descended to the human period? * 
hinder maryii a of both wings, of which three Any It priori improbability that an animal 
or fouron the anterior ones are deep black, so hugely disproportionate to existing epe- 
-juwMrrtTrcst of a rosi-colour : the cilia arc cies should have lived down to be a contem- 
yellow and red-brown above, and rose- porary with man, is destroyed by the fact 
coloured beneath. The body is yellowish- that other species of -Chelonians which were 
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deep red, and rising into a bifid, detached, 
crest-like membrane. The entire plumage 
is blue-black : its legs are dusky, with a tri- 
color ring or garter above the knee, red 
green, and yellovr. 

COPPER [BUTTERFLY! A name ap- 
plied by collectors to Butterflies of the genus 
Lyccena. [t>ee L\*c«iE>'A.] 

COPRID-tE. A family of Coleopterous 
h sects allied to the Scarabeeu The name 
Copris is from the Greek word for dung, in 
which the insects are found. Some of them 
have the head and thorax singularly armed. 
They arc generally of a dull black colour : 
hut some of the species of the American ge- 
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(pbanjsus BAPrsiaitfoa ) 

nuaFfiamrus perfectly glow with rich green, 
red, and blue colours. Our figure, derived 
from Sturm’s Catalogue, represents the bril- 
liant blue Phanceus sapphirinus of Brazil. 
There are but few Bpec'*ea of this family 
found in this country. 

CORACIAS. A genua of Passerine birds. 
[Sec Roller.] 

CORAI/LINA. The name given by Lin- 
nseus to a genus or group of marine organized 
bodies, of the class Kermes, order Zoophyta. 
The animats of thi> genus are arborescent or 
tree-like in form ; the stem fixed, with cal- 
careous subdivided branches, mostly jointed. 
Neither pores nor polypes arc distinguishable 
on the surface of these beings ; and they were 
; formerly supposed to be vegetable ; but they 
i • give the most evident tokens of large por- 
j tions of ammonia, the common test of ani- 
mal substance, and have been often traced 
! to spontaneous motion. Every tube, vesicle, 
or articulation, is probably the enclosure of 
I a distinct animal, so that the entire mass or 
tree ts a family ; in this respect resembling 
the vegetable tree, in which every bud may 
also be regarded as an individual living 
plant. [See Polvtes, Actinia, &■?.] 

We may in this place very consistently 
introduce some observations made by late 
writers on Coral Reefs and Islands, the Coral 
Fishery, &c. With regard to the growth of 
coral, it has been observed, that many errors 
have prevailed upon this subject, both as to 
the rapidity of their extension, and the depth 
from which they are built up to the surface 
of the ocean. It has been commonly stated 
that many channels and harbours in the 
Red Sea have been closed up, within the 
memory of man, by the rapid increase of 
coral limestone. But Ehrenberg, who care- 
ifuuy examined these localities, attributes 
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the obstruction rather, in some instances, to 
the quantities of coral sand which have been 
washed into the harbours, and in others to 
the accumulation of ballast (generally com- 
posed of pieces of coral rock] thrown out 
from vessels. * * * There can be no 

doubt that, whether the growth of coral 
takes place os rapidly as some maintain, or 
as slowly as it is believed to do by others, 
it is among the most important of the pro- 
gressive changes, which have been altering 
the surface of the globe since it has been 
tenanted by man. _ To it is due the existence 
of a large proportion of the islands of the 
| Polynesian Archipelago, as well as many of 
those in the Indian Ocean ; and the extent 
of these islands is far less than that of the 
reefs which are not yet raised above the level 
of the sea, — some presenting themselves at 
a distance from any upraised land, others 
fringing the shores of continents and islands, 
composed of other formations. It is not cor- 
rect, however, to affirm (as has been fre- 
quently done) that these islands and reefs 
have been upreared by t- h * Coral-polypes' 
i from the depths of the ocean. It is now sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained that no known spe- 
cies can build from a greater depth than 
twenty fathoms ; and a large proportion 
eeem to prefer a depth of from twenty to 
thirty feet- As very deep water is found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of many of 
these reefs, the question arises, upon what 
basis they are constructed ; and to solve this 
it is necessary to look at the forms which 
these massive structures present. 

“ A large proportion of the Coral Islands 
of the Polynesian Archipelago,” as Dr. 
Carpenter observes, M are shaped like a 
crescent, sometimes like a complete ring ; 
and these islands never rise many feet above 
the surface of the ocean. The highest part 
is always on the windward [easterly] side, 
against which the waves are almost con- 
stantly dashing. Within the crescent or 
ring is a basin, termed a lagoon; and this 
usually communicates with the open sea, by 
a channel, sometimes of considerable width, 
on the leeward side of the isluhd. Occasion- 
ally this channel is completely filled up by 
the growth of the coral ; and the lake, thus 
inclosed, only communicates ^with the sea 
bv filtruti.m through the Coral rock. The 
Cornl-polypes never build above low-water 
mark ; and they arc not, therefore, imme- 
diately. concerned in the elevation of ^ the 
surface from beneath the waves. This is 
principally accomplished by the action of 
the sea itself. Large masses are often de- 
tached, by the violence of the waves, from 
the lower part p*‘ the structure j and these 
(sometimes measuring six feet by four) are 
washed up on the windward side of the reef. 
Shells, coral-sand, and various other debris, 
^cumulate upon it in like mnuner, until it 
8 s at last changed into an island, upon which 
there is a calcareous soil capable of support- 
ing various kinds of vegetation. When these 
have 6r.ee established themselves, the eleva- 
tion of the surface continues with greater ra- 
pidity*, — successive layers of vegetable mould 
being deposited by the rapid and luxuriant 
vegetation of these tropical islands, which 
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are soon tenanted -by various forms of ani- 
mals, and at some subsequent period afford 
a habitation to Man.” 

Speaking of an island which was evidently 
of coral origin, Capt. Flinders thus reasons : 

“ It seems to me, that when the animalcules 
which form the corals at the bottom of the 
ocean cease to live, their structures adhere 
to each other, b y virtue either of the gluti- 
nous remains within, or of some property in 
salt water : and the interstices being gra- 
dually tilled upVith oand and broken pieces 
of coral washed by the sea, which also ad- 
here, a mass of rock is at length formed. 
Future races of these animalcules erect their 
habitations upon the rising bank, and die 
in their turn to increase, but principally to 
elevate, this monument of their wonderful 
labours. The care taken to work perpen- 
dicularly in the early stages, would mark a 
surprising instinct in these diminutive crea- 
tures. Their wall of coral, for the most 
'part in situations where the winds are con- , 
etant, being arrived at the surface, affords 
a shelter, to leeward of which their infant 
colonies may be safely sent forth : and to 
this their instinctive foresight it seems to be 
owing, that the windward side of a reef, 
exposed to the open sea, is generally, if not 
always, the highest part, and rises almost 
perpendicular, sometimes from the depth of 
200, and perhaps many more fathoms. To 
be constantly covered with water seems ne- 
cessary to the existence of the animalcules, 
for they do not work, except in holes upon 
the reef, beyond low -water mark ; but the 
coral sand and other broken remnants 
thrown up by the 6ea adhere to the rock, 
and form a solid mass with it, as high as the 
common tides reach. That elevation sur- 
passed, the future remnants, being rarely 
covered, lose their adhesive property ; and 
remaining in a loose state, form what is 
usually called a kep upon the top of the reef. 
The new bank is not long in being viaited 
by sea birds, salt plants take root upon it, 
and a soil begins to be formed ; a cocoa nut, 
or the drupe of a pandanus 1 j thrown on 
shore ; land birds visit it, and deposit the 
seeds of 6hrubs and trees ? every high tide, 
and still more every gale, adds something to 
the bank ; the form of an island is gradually 
assumed ; and last of all comes man to take 
possession.” 

A few words in this place respecting the 
Coral Fishery may not be inappropriate. 
The manner of fishing being nearly the same 
wherever coral is found, it will suffice to state 
the method adopted by the F rench, under the 
direction of the company established at Mar- 
seilles. Seven or eight men go in a boat com- 
manded by the proprietor j and when the net 
is thrown by the caster, the rest work the 
vessel, and help to draw the net in. The 
net Is composed of two rafters of wood tied 
crosswise, with leads fitted to them : to these 
they fasten a quantity of hemp twisted 
loosely round, and iittermingled with some 
loose netting. This instrument is let down 
where they think there is coral, and pulled 
up again; when the coral is strongly en- 
tangled In the hemp and netting. For this, 
six boats orb BOraettmw required j and If, in 


haulin', in, the rope happens to break, the 
fishermen run the hazard of being lost. Be- 
fore the fishers go to sea they agree for the 
price of the coral ; and they engage, on pain 
of corporal punishment, that neither they 
nor their crew shall embezzle any, but de- 
liver the whole to the proprietors. Red 
Coral is found in the Mediterranean, on the 
shores of Provence, about the isles of Majorca 
and Minorca, on the south of Sicily ; on the 
coast of Africa ; and, lastly, in the Ethiopia 
Ocean, and about Cape Negro. The divers 
say that the little branches are found only 
in the caverns whose situation is parallel to 
the earth’s surface, and open to the south. 

CORBULA. A genus of marine Mollusca, 
some species inhabiting the British oasts. 
Shell regular, inequi valve, and inequ—Ateral, 
scarcely gaping ; one cardinal spoon-shaped 
looth in each valve, but no lateral; ligament 
interior. These small shells are met with 
in the seas of New Holland, China, and 
South America. 

COREH)^3. A family of Hemiptera, of 
which there mo a few brown coloured species 
in tbis country ; in tropical climates, where 
there is a luxuriant vegetation, they abound, 
and from their 6ize, and frequently grotesque 
shapes, as may heS«en in the Bri.ch Mu- 
seum collection, a?b very striking. In the 
example figured ( Diacior lilincatui), a native 
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of Brazil, the hind legs have singular leaf- 
like appendages to their tibia! joints. This, 
however, is common to many other spedes. 
The smell of these insects -is peculiar ; the 
word cim feint may be used to express it ; it 
is very far from agreeable, and has associa- 
tions connected with it by no means pleasing. 

COREGONVS. The Guinxad. A genus 
of Malacopterygious fishes, belonging to. the 
Salmon c'davfamil y , distinguished by a email 
trout-like/mouth, but with few teeth, and 
sometimes none; the scales rather large; 
and the 'dorsal fin. short. There are many 
species of this genus, some in the sea, others 
in the fresh waters only. It feeds on insects, 
and minute fresh-water Crustacea. 

They seem to abound in the Arctic parts 
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j of North America; one especially we may 
mention, the Coregonus albus, called . the 
| White-fish by the fur traders, and Poisson 
t llanc bv the Canadians. It is from seven- 
} teen to twenty Inches long. It is bluish-grey 
j on the bach, lighter on the sides, and white 
on the belly ; the scales are large and or- 
' bicular; there are about eighty scales on 
J the lateral line, and twenty in an oblique 
1 series from the dorsal. This secies in par- 
ticular abounds in the lakes of North Ame- 
rica. Dr. King, speaking of it, says, “ Take, 
for instance, the \c Jute-jwh only— -the Cor - 
regonus albiis, which has never failed to 
' yield to the fisherman’s net every demand — 
the’bread of life to the inhabitants of North 
America, as I have called it, in gratitude for 
its being the provision which saved my 
party when in search of Sir John Ross from 
th i death of starvation. Thi* is a food upon 
which man will not only live for several 
months together, but actually fatten.” 

j CORMORANT. iPbalacrocorca. Among 
the whole of the web-footed birds which 
prey on fish, there are none so voracious as 
Cormorants. They are most excellent divers, 
and pursue their prey with astonishing fa- 
( cility beneath the surface of the water, but 
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upon land they are extremely awkward in 
. their movements, ovring to their legs being 
placed so far backwards : they, however, fly 
, with rapidity ; and their tail being rather 
! long and furnished with strong feathers, it 
, helps to support their body while walking. 

• As soon as winter approaches, they are seen 
j dispersed along the eea-shorcs, entering the 
mouths of fresh-water rivers, and threaten- 
I ing destruction to all the finny tribe. There 
are several species, but a description of the 
| one common in this country will be sufficient 
, fur our purpose. This, which is called by 
■ Bewick, the Great Clack Cormorant, is 
j said to vary from four to seven pounds 
: t n freight, and the size from thirty-two 
i inches to three feet four or five in length, 
and from four feet to four feet six inches in 


1 breadth when the wings are extended. The 
bill, to the comers of the mouth, measures 
• four inches, and on its ridge two inches 
! and. three quarters : it is of ft dark horn co- 
| lour, and the tip of the upper mandible is 
much hooked and sharp : the lower bill is 
j compressed, and covered about the gape of 
the mouth with a naked yellowish skin, 

■ extended under the chin and throat, where 
. it hangs loose, and forms a kind of pouch, 
which is capable of distention to a great 
' width : the skin about the eyes is also naked 
and yellowish, and the eyes have a remark - 
ablj* wild stare. The crown of the head 
and the neck are black ; and on the former | 
are some loose feathers, which form a soTt of 
short crest ; the breast, all the under parts, 
and the rump, are black glossed with green ; 
the quills and tail-feathers are black } the 
leers black. 

i The Cormorant is found in every climate. 

1 In Greenland, where it is said they remain 
- tliroughout the year, the jugular pouch is 
made use of by the natives as ft bladder to 
float their fishing-darts, after they are 
thrown ; their skins, which are touch, are used 
by them for garments, and their flesh, which 
, is rank and disagreeable, for food. They 
| usually assemble in flocks on the inaccessible 
parts of the rocks which overhang or are 
1 surrounded by the sea; upon which the fe- 
male makes her nest of withered sea- weeds, 
j sticks, and grasses : she lays four or more 
1 greenish-white eggs, about the size, but 
| somewhat longer, than those of a goose, 
i At sea, or on the inland lakes, they make a 
1 terrible havoc. From the greatest height 
they drop down upon the object of pursuit, 
dive after it with the rapidity of ft dart, and, 
t with an almost unerring certainty, seize the 
; victim ; then emerging, with the fish across 
the bill, with a kind of twirl, throw it up 
into the air, and dexterously catching it head 
fo: ?most, swallow it whole. 

Notwithstanding the natural wildness of 
their disposition, it 6eems that certain spe- 
cies of these birds have formerly been tamed 
and rendered subservient to the purposes of 
man, both in this and in other countries. 
Among the Chinese, it is said, they have 
frequently been trained to fish, and that 
some fishermen keep many of them for that 
purpose, by which they gain ft livelihood. 
In England too, formerly, according to 
"Willoughby, they were hoodwinked ill the 
manner of the falcons, till they were let off 
to fish, and a leather thong was tied round 
the^ lower part of their necks, to prevent 
their swallowing the fish. The whole de- 
portment of the Cormorant indicates the 
wary circumspect plunderer, tire unrelenting 
tyrant, and the greedy insatiate glutton, 
rendered lazy only when the appetite is 
palled I. it ought, however, to be observed, 
that this bird, like other animals, led only 
j by the cravings of appetite, and directed by 
i instinc! f fills the place and pursues the course 
assigned to it by nature. 

It mjiy be thought that we have already 
dwelt dt sufficient length on the nature 
and habits of the Cormorant ; nor would we 
trespass farther but for the pleasure it affords 
us to quote from that inimitable writer 
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i Mr, Water ton, •whose pleasing descriptions * 
1 are seldom deficient either in bold originality 
I or graphic power. Walton Hall, the seat of 
this gentleman, has long been a perfect asy- 
lum for such of the feathered tribes os have 
the good fortune tomake it their permanent 
abode ; and he may therefore well say, white 
pleading their cause [see the Preface to his ! 
£sta};$} I possess the very best oppor- J 
tunities of observing the birds whose habits ' 
I have described." « The Cormorants," he ' 
observes, “ often pay me a visit in the winter 
season ; and could they hut perceive that 
there is safety for them here, and great 
danger elsewhere, they would remain with 
me while the water is unfrozen. But they ‘ 
wander, unfortunately, through parts where I 
protoction is not afforded them ; and, being I 
outlandish birds in the eyes of the neighbour- i 
ing game-keepers, they are immediately shot .! 
at. Those which find their way here are so 
unconscious^ of danger, that, after they have ■ 
spent a considerable portion of time in diving ■ 
for fish, they will come and preen their fea- j 
| thers on the terrace which rises from the 1 
water, within ten yards of the drawing -room ; 
windows. I 

“ The Cormorant may be justly styled 
the feathered terror of the finny tribe. His 
, skill in diving is most admirable, and his 
j success beyond belief. You may know him 
at a distance, among a thousand waterfowl, 
by his upright neck, by his body being ap- 
parently half immersed in the water, and j 
by his being perpetually in motion when I 
i not on land. While the ducks and teal and 
widgeons are stationary on the pool, the Cor- ' 
morant is seen swimming to and fro, * as if in 
quest of something,’ First raising his body 
nearly perpendicular, down he plunges into 
the deep ; and, after staying there a con- 
siderable time, he is sure to bring up a fish, 
which he invariably swallows head foremost. 
Sometimes half an hour elapses before he 
can manage to accommodate a large eel 
quietly in his Btomacli. You see him strain- 
ing violently, with repeated efforts to gulp 
it ; and when you fancy that the slippery , 
mouthfbl is successfully disposed of, all on 
a sudden the eel retrogrades upwards from 
its dismal sepulchre, struggling violently to 
escape. The Cormorant swallows it again ; 1 
and up again it comes and 6hows its tail a 
foot or more out of its destroyer’s mouth. 
At length, worn out with ineffectual writh- 
ings, and slidings, the eel is gulped down 
into the Cormorant’s stomach for the last 
time, there to meet its dreaded and inevita- 
ble fate. This gormandizing exhibition was 
witnessed here by several individuals, both 
ladies and gentlemen, on Nov. 26. 1832, 
through an excellent eight and twenty 
guinea telescope ; the Cormorant being, at 
that time, not more than a hundred yards 
distant from the observers. I was of the 
party." {Tor other species, such as the Chi- 
nese Fishing Cormorant and the Australian 
Cormorant, see Phalacrocouax.] 

CORVTDiE. The Crow tribe ; a family 
of birds wliich belong to the Conirostres. 
The Corvidae are very widely diffused over 
the globe ; the general characters are con- 


sequently well known. They have a strong 
bill, compressed at the sides, and covered at 
the base with stiff feathers, which advance 
forwards so as to cover the nostrils : the bill 
is capable of laying hold of almost any kind 
of food, and the stomach of digesting it. The 
form of their foot adapts them to traverse 
j the fie Ids and pastures with faci lity, in search 
of food ; whilst they can also perch with se- 
curity on trees* the tarsi and toes being 
‘ moderately long and stout, and the claws 
arched and acute. Their wings are of that 
form which ensures a powerful and regular 
flight ; steady without being heavy, and 
buoyant without wavering ; for they are 
i broad and moderately lon», and usually 
I rounded at _ their extremities. The tail, 
I which is chiefly used os a rudder to direct 
j the course of the bird in rapid flight, is short 
in the species that seek their food entirely 
on the ground, and long in those which re- 
' side cluefly in trees and bushes. Their sight 
■ is keen and distant ; they often show great 
J sagacity in their natural actions •, they pos- 
1 sess much docility ; and their courage and 
j activity are only equalled by their caution 
I and vigilance. In most of the species in- 
habiting temperate climates their plumage 
is rather sombre ; but though dark in 
hue, it is lustrous; while many species in 
tropical climates exhibit considerable bril- 
liancy aud variety in their colouring. [See 
Crows. J 

j CORYPHODON. [See Sufplehext.J 

I COSSI7S. A genus of nocturnal I^epidop- 
tera, the larva ot which leed on wood. 

COSSUS LIGNIPERDA, or GOAT 
MOTH. This is one of the largest European 
Moths, being nearly three inches in the ex- 
pansion of its fore-wings, the colour of wiiich 
is ashy white, clouded with brown, and 
marked with an infinite number of 6hort, 
black, irregular streaks, forming a kind of 
network : the hind wings are brown, with 
darker reticulations extending along the 
t margins. The thorax is ochre-coloured in 
, front, pale in the middle, and with a black 
bar behind : abdomen brown, with the mar- 
, gins of the segments pale yellowish grey. 



GOAT XIOTH. — tCOBSTJB MONITEaDA. 

The Caterpillar, wliich is nearly as large as 
a man's finger, is of & dull fleshy hne, with 
dark chestnut scales on the back of each 
segment, and a few scattered hairs. It chiefly 
feeds upon willows and poplars, but will 
attack various other trees, boring Into the 
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timber, and frequently doing very serious 
damage. It forms a rough cocoon of the 
chips of wood, which it has bitten to pieces, 
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fastening them together with a glutinous 
secretion, and lining them with its silken 
web. The pupa has the head-case acute, 
and each of the abdominal segments is fur- 
nished with several rows of reflexed spiny 
hooks ; by the aid of which the pupa, shortly 
before arriving at the perfect state, is enabled 
to push itself through its cocoon, and to the 
surface of the tree ; out of the aperture of 
which the exurire may be seen partially 
sticking after the moth has made its escape. 
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The strength of their jaws is so great that 
they will very soon destroy any common 
chip-box in which the larva may be placed, 
by abrading the edges, to gain its liberty. 
In breaking up decayed pollards, we not 
unfrequently find this grub in all the stages 
of its growth ; but more generally observe 
them without inhabitants, yet perforated 
with holes large enough to admit the finger. 
“ I suspect,” says Mr. Knapp, 44 that these 
auger worms are the primary cause of the 
decay of the tree ? haring often observed 
their perforations, and found them, both 
large and small, in the solid spur or root of 
the tree, when the upper portion, haring been 
bored, and in a state of decline, is abandoned 
by them. Those that are full fed appear to 
form their cases in that part which has lost 
coherency, while the younger and imper- 
fected creatures mine their way, and obtain 
nutriment in the solid timber, thus killing 
the tree by inches ; when rain and moisture 
find lodgment, and complete the dissolution. 
One year’s preparation is the period usually 
assigned to the larvso of most insects, before 
they arrive at their perfect state ; but by the 
Goat-Moth three years are required before 


it attains its winged state from, the egg. 
Consequently, for the larger portion of its 
life it is occupied in these destructive opera' 
tions ; and thus this creature becomes a very 
powerful agent in reducing these Titans of 
the vegetable world, crumbling them away 
to their original dust : for what was decreed 
to be the termination and punishment of 
Man, is found in active operation throughout 
the whole chain of Nature's works, which 
are but dust, and unto dust return, con- 
I tinuing an endless scries of production and 
decay, of restoration and of change.” 

We may mention, that one of the most 
extraordinary works on Natural History ever 
published is devoted to the anatomy of this 
insect. It is by Lyonet. It will be suffi- 
cient to state, in order to give some idea of 
the careful manner in which the anatomy 
of this caterpillar has been studied by him, 
that the author of the” TraihS Anatomique u 
discovered not fewer than 4061 muscles in 
its body ; 223 being attached to the head, 
1647 to the body, and 2186 to the intestines, 
whereas in the human body only 529 have 
been discovered ; so that this caterpillar pos- 
sesses nearly eight times as many muscles 
as are contained in the human frame I It 
£as an offensive smell, from which it derives 
its popular English name. 

CORYPHJENA. A genus of Acanthop- 
terygious fishes, family Scombridce; some- 
times called Dolphins , but not to be con- 
founded with the Dolphin proper, which 
belongs to the Cetacea. The principal cha- 
racters by which they are distinguished are 
as follows:— .Body elongated, compressed, 
covered with small scales ; dorsal fin extend- 
ing nearly the whole length of the back ; the 
taU more or less forked, and the pectoral 
fin usually arched above and pointed. They 
have the head much elevated, and the p&late 
and both jaws furnished with teeth. These 
fishes are very rapid in their motions, gene- 
rally of large size, and they prey upon the 
flying-fish. The greater part inhabit the 
Mediterranean. [See Dolfhix.] 

COTHDiE. ^ A family of Acanthoptery- 
gious fishes, with hard or mailed cheeks; 
the sub-orbitals being united to the preoper- 
culum, and so expanded as to cover a large 
part on the wholo of the cheeks. They have 
many characters in common with the Per- 
etdee; in ehort, a family likeness prevails 
among the fish possessing this cheek-mail, 
notwithstanding the various forms of the 
head that result from its greater or less de- 
velopment. In one group of genera, the head 
has the form of a cube ; in another it is 
round ; in a third it is compressed ; and a 
fourth group is composed of fish of hideous 
aspect, with a monstrous head and vertical 
eyes. The only forms among the CottidToe 
that have anything like a general distribu- 
tion are the larger genera of Trigla , Cotius , 
A spidoph orus, Scorpcenci, Sebastes, and G as- 
ter cut eus, containing the majority of the 
whole species. The range of individual spe- 
cies is more remarkable in this family than 
in the more extensive one of Perciaee; as 
is evident when we consider the number of 
species which cross the Atlantic ; and in this 
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[ respect there is some analogy between the 
I Cottidcs and some, of the higher classes of 
animals; it having been observed that the 
quadrupeds and birds common to the Old 
and New Worlds are species that have a high 
northern range — Sir John JUcJiardson,M.Jj, f 
Fauna Bor. A mer. 

COTTUS. A^enusof Acanthopterygious 
fishes, chiefly characterized by having a 
large head, furnished more or less with 
epines or tubercles. [See Bult.-head.] 

COW. The female of the Bovine species, 
and the most valuable to man of all rumf- 
nuting quadrupeds. [See Ox.] 

COW-BUNTING. (Jfolothrus pecoris.) 
A well-known Passerine bird in North 
America, the most remarkable trait in the 
, character of which is, the unaccountable 
} practice it has of dropping its eggs into the 
nests of other birds, instead of building 
and hatching for itself ; and thus entirely 
i abandoning its progeny to the care and 
i mercy of strangers. “ About the 25th of 
| 31 arch, or early in April,” gays Wilson, 

I ** the cowpen bird makes his first appearance 
| in Pennsylvania from the south, sometimes 
in company with the red-winged blackbird, 
more frequently in detached parties, resting 
early in the morning, an hour at a time, on 
the tops of trees near streams of water, ap- 
pearing solitary, 6ilcnt, and fatigued. They 
continue to be occasionally keen, in small 
solitary parties, particularly along creeks 
and banks cf rivers, so late as the middle of 
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June ; after which we see no more of them 
until about the beginning or middle of 
October, when they re-appear in much larger 
flocks, generally accompanied by numbers 
of the redtrings ; between whom and the 
present species there is a considerable simi- 
larity of manners, dialect, and personal re- 
semblance. In these aerial voyages, like 
other experienced navigators, they take ad- 
vantage of the direction of the wind, and 
always set out with a favourable gale.” 

“ It is well known to those who have paid 
attention to the manners of birds, that, after 
their nest is fully finished, a day oY two 
generally elapses before the female begins 
to lay. This delay is in most cases neces- 
sary to give firmness to the yet damp ma- 
terials, and allow them time to dry. In 
this state it is sometimes met with, and laid 
in by the Cow -Bunting, the result of which 
I have invariably found to be the desertion 
of the nest by its rightful owner, and the 


consequent loss of the egg thus dropt in. it ' 
by the intruder. But when the owner her- 
self has begun to lay, and there are one or , 
more eggs in the nest before the Cow -Bunting 
deposits, hers, the attachment of the pro- 
prietor is secured, and remains unshaken 
until incubation is fully performed, and the 
little stranger is able to proride for itself. 

* * * I have never known more than one 
egg of the Cow-Bunting dropt in the same 
; nest. This egg is somewhat larger than 
that of the blue-bird, thickly sprinkled with 
grains of pale brown on a dirty white ground. 
It is of a size proportionable to that of the 
bird.” 

“ "What reason Nature may have for this 
extraordinary deviation from her general 
practice is, I confess, altogether beyond my 
comprehension. There is nothing singular 
to be observed in the anatomical structure 
of the bird that would seem to prevent, or 
render it incapable of incubation. The ex- 
treme heat of our climate is probably one 
reason why, in the months of July and 
August, they are not to be seen here. Yet 
wc have many other migratory birds that 
regularly pass through Pennsjdvauia to the 
north, leaving a few residents behind them ; 
who, without exception, build their own 
nests and rear their own young. This part I 
of the country also abounds with suitable 
food, such as they usually subsist on. Many 
conjectures, indeed, might be formed as to 
the probable cause ; but all of them that 
have occurred to me are unsatisfactory and 
inconsistent. Future, and more numerous 
observations, made with care, particularly 
in those countries where they most usually 
pass the summer, may throw more light on 
tills matter ; till then, we can only rest satis- 
fied with the reality of the fact.” 

The length of this species is seven inches, 
breadth eleven inches ; the head and neck 
is of a very deep silky drab ; the upper part 
of the breast a dark changeable violet ; the 
rest of the bird is black, with a considerable 
gloss of green when exposed to a good light : 
the tail is 6lightlv forked : legs and claw's, 
glossy black, strong, and muscular ; iris of 
the eye, dark hazel. The young male birds 
are at first altogether hrown, and for a 
month or more are naked of feathers round 
the eye and mouth ; the breast is also spotted 
like that of a thrush, with light drab and 
darker streaks. In about two months after 
they leave the nest, the black commences at 
the shoulders of the wings, and gradually , 
increases along each side, as the young 
feathers come out, until the bird appears 
mottled on the back and breast with deep 
black, and light drab. At three months the 
colours of the plumage are complete, and, 
except in moulting, they are subject to no 
periodical change. 

COWRIES. A genua of shells used in 1 
the East Indies, and many parts of Africa, 
as the current coin of the natives. [See 
Cl'FItiEA.J 

COW-FISH. [See Ma^atus.] 

COYFIT, (Jft/opotamus corpus.') A Sonth 
American rodent animal, resembling the 
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beaver In many respects, though of a smaller I digestive tube, where it is exposed to the 
size. Its head is large and depressed ; ears | action of the biliary fluid of the liver. The 
small and Tounded; muzzle pointed, •with latter organ is of great Bize in these creatures, 
long stiff whiskers. Its hind feet are webbed, ! and is all that soft, rich, yellow substance, 
and its habits are aquatic ; it swims with > found immediately beneath the superior 
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• shell, called the fat of the Crab. A little 

/* posterior to the stomach (commonly called 

j2~eC*-(jLt/ sand-bag ), the heart is situated, — a some- 

\ ~ what globular, whitish body, which propels 

B colourless lymph to the gills (called dead 
1 men's fingers) and rest of the body, whence I 

it is brought back to the heart by a hollow 1 
, vein (vena cava) of considerable size. j 

* The process of sloughing, moulting, or ' 
throwing off the entire calcareous covering | 
which constitutes their only skeleton, is 
' ‘ ^ common to all the Crustacea , and is very 

worthy of attention. As it is obvious that 
coTpu.— (UYOPOTA.V 1 TT 3 coypus ) the hard shell, when once perfected, cannot 

. f*. * change with the growth of the animal, it 

great ease, lives in the vicinity of water, and becomes necessary that it should be shed 
burrows in the ground. Its tail is round, entirely ; and tills shedding takes place at 
i instead of being flattened like the beaver, regular periods, at which the increase of 
and its scaly covering is partly concealed size occurs. No one can behold the huge 
by scattered hairs. It is easily domesticated, claws or forceps of various species, and the 
and its manners in captivity are very mild, smallness of the joints betweeu them and 
The Coypu has two kinds of fur : long ruddy the body, without feeling some surprise that 
hair, which gives the tone of colour ; and a the crentnre should be able to extricate them 
brownish asli-coloured fur at its base, which, from the old shell, though this is readily 
like that of the beaver, is used largely in accomplished. The aquatic Crabs, when 
k 6 °rhats. It is believed that the season of shedding arrives, generally 

about 800,000 skins of this animal, under the seek the sandy shores of creeks and rivers, 
l2 mC Jj ! kl . ns » J ave sometimes been and, having selected a situation, they remain 

imported into Britain from South America at rest, and the change begins. The body 
!«♦»£? : C0 Yr e of T a yea J’ , Ttiere is « or wa 3 of the Crab seems to swell, the large upper 
^ lately, in the gardens of the Zoological So- shell is gradually detached at the edge, 
ciety, a live specimen of this water-loving or where it joins the thorax or corselet, 
creature, which enjoyed itself much by and the membrane gradually gives way, 

’ iS,?' v C , easc ?? d e ™ cc of its maa - and rise3 ”1’ fr °m behind, somewhat like the 
ners could not hut gratify the visitors. lid of a chest. The Crab next begins to 

! CRAB (Cnnrrr - 1 „„„„ „<■ withdraw the limbs from their coses, and 

! siderable irrourw.f f ■ C J’" tl,e lar 8« muscles of the claws undergo a 

whSe bWSs are covert bJ l ac ! !nal5 t softening, which allows of their being drawn 
skeietonoraa^arroTffl,^ l J x,e T al through the smaller joints. This movement 
•raeXted limbs adamed fi,r * en is effected, and, at the time it is uc- 

c °7'“ Ushed ’ ! hc P“‘» about the mouth, the 
‘ and corselet are united J ib i.i!,, Jl; ad sntennsc, and eyes, are withdrawn from their 
broader than it is lone • ti,. * i: ;C old cases, and the animal escapes, retaining 

propirtiim” Lid conclaled bv beinc “ S ori g nal figure, but soft, helpless, and 

forward beneath the bodv incapable of. exertion or resistance. By a 

the section of tcn-lee ”^ Aort tailS cn Gentle and not very obvious motion, we 

species, is peculiarly acute, and enables 4em Sdlflf / *? s,ml,ow water, where the sun 
to distinguish the approach of objects from ’» P0 ’i th f. 1>otto, 5 i ®» d i in 

a veiy considerable distance But tlievu* ™ course of twelve hours, the external 
mostiy remarkable for a complex and^ela 0 bes ! n8 t0 harden, so as to crackle 

borate apparatus for mastication The ramuh Lbf„ n ? I ?r * he ? P ressed u P on - rad the 
Is furnished wish at least ei"iit Dieoes^r £ TO «t of hardening goes on so rapidly, that, 
pairs of jaws, Which pass the "food^hroueh f n<1 of . the "ext forty-eight hours, 

an extremely short gullet into a membranous something of liis former 

?\“ma°£ SSg&SkSg* t0 protect 

cartn^nou^appendn^eJ 1 ^! wtoh "rona E J he M**, «* ’Crab, are very various: 
grinding teeth are attached. Thes^are five aquatlCt and TCma5n 

m number, and placed at the pyloric ex- ? r , ro p k? * at B«at depths In the 

tremity, or outlet of the stomach so tw th* *f a ’ Sobers inhabit excavations formed in 
aliment, after being subjected to’ the action C0 C a J, re . efa . 0r bars Dn certain coasts j 

of the jaws, is again moS perfertlv chewed ^ da ? s together 'on shore, 

by the stomach-teeth, before entering tht ^ v l n ^ 111 burrows or dens, formed in a moist 
’ QTQ enterip S the or boggy soil ; others resort to the rocky flats 
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or beaches, to bask in the sun, where only 
an occasional wave dashes over them, and 
seek refuge in the sea when alarmed ; while 
some species are completely terrestrial, in- 
habiting holes upon the highest hills and 
mountains of the West Indies. 

Of these Laitd Crabs {he most remarkable 
is the species formerly so abundant in the 
highlands of Jamaica {Gecarcinits ruricola'), 
and still common in less densely peopled or 
uninhabited islands. When the season for 


that they regain them in a moment, and 
disappear Becurely, as soon as a man or dog 
comes near enough to be seen. 

Many of the habits of these animals have 
attracted the notice of travellers. Dr. 
Gardner, in his “Travels in Brazil,” says 
that while he was near Rio San Francisco, 



JAMAICA. LAND CRAB. 

(oacARCinaa ruricoua.') 

spawning arrives, vast armies of them set 
out from the hills, marching in a direct line 
towards the sea-shore, for the purpose of 
depositing their eggs in the sand- On this 
grand expedition nothing is allowed to turn 
them from their course. With unyielding 
perseverance they surmount every obstacle 
which may intervene, whether a house, rock, 
or other body, not avoiding the labour of 
climbing by going round, but ascending 
and passing over it in a straight line. Having i 
reached the destined limit of their journey, j 
they deposit their eggs in the sand, and re- * 
commence their toilsome march towards 
their upland retreats. They set out after 
nightfall, and steadily advance, until the 
approach of daylight warns them to seek 
concealment in the inequalities of the ground, 
or among any kind of rubbish, where they 
lie ensconced until the stars again invite 
them to pursue their undeviating course. 
On their seaward journey they are in full 
vigour and fine condition ; and this is the 
time when they are caught in great numbers 
for the table. Th^ir flesh, which is of the 
purest whiteness, is highly esteemed, but, 
like that of all crustaceous animals, is rather 
difficult of digestion. Returning from the 
coast, they are exhausted, poor, and no 
longer fit for use. They then retire to their 
burrowB, where they slough or shed their 
shells ; a short time after which operation, 
and while in their soft state, they are con- 
sidered by epicures as most delicious, and 
are consequently sought for with avidity. 

Those Crabs which take up their abode 
in the vicinity of sugar-cane fields are very 
injurious to the planter ; some of the species . 
being particularly fond of the cane, the 
juice of which they suck and chiefly subsist 
on. They are of course narrowly watched, ; 
and no opportunity of catching them is lost j 
sight off ; but such is the wonderful facility 
they have in running, or rather darting in j 
any direction, or with any part of their • 
bodies foremost, that they are almost always 
i enabled to elude capture. It is seldom, 

] however, that they go far from their burrows 
in the day-time ; and their vigilance is such 


lard e-ci. awed c Atm no grab 

(OEt-ABJMUS.) 

he amused himself “by watching the opera- 
tion s of a small species, belonging to the 
genus Gelasimus, that was either making or 
enlarging its burrow in the sand. About 
once in every two minutes it came up to the 
surface with a quantity of sand enclosed in 
Its left claw, which, by a sudden jerk, it 
ejected to the distance of about sir inches, 
always taking care to vary the direction in 
which it was thrown, so as to prevent its 
accumulation in one place.” 

Another species of Land Crab, apparently 
belonging to the genus Thefpheusa^ which in- 
habits India, is thus noticed by Bishop Heber, 
in hi* Journal: — “ All the grass through the ! 
Deccan generally swarms with a small Land ' 
Crab, which burrows in the ground and runs 
with considerable swiltness, even when en- 
cumbered with a bundle of food as big as 1 
itself : this food is grass, or the green stalks of ‘ 
rice ; and it is amusing to see the Crabs, sit- 
ting, as it were, upright, cut their hay with f 
their sharp pincers, and then waddling off 
with their sheaf to their holes, as quickly os J 
their sidelong pace will carry them.” They 
have been found on the table-lands, at an 
elevation of nearly 4000 feet ; but it is be- 
lieved that they do not perform an annual 
migration to the sea, for the purpose of de- 
positing their eggs. 

CRABRO : CRABRONED^. A genus 
and family of Ilymenopterous insects, popu- j 
larly known as Wood-wasps. Most of the j 
larger species are marked with yellow rings i 
the smaller are generally wholly blaek. They 
are extremely active in their movements, and 
may be seen busily employed, in the hottest . 
sunshine, extracting nectar from the flowers j 
of plants, or running about in search of 
other insects, on wliich they prey. They 
excavate cells in the ground, or in rotten 
posts, timber, &c., in which they deposit 
their eggs, together with the flies, ire., which 
constitute the food of the larva: when 
hatched. Many species are found in this 
country : we refer our readers who may 
wish further acquaintance with them, to the 
capital work of Mr. Shuckard on the In- 
digenous Fossorial Hymenoptera. 

CBACID2E. A family of Gallinaceous 
birds, peculiar to tropical America, which 
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approach the turkey in size and grandeur of 
appearance. They live in the woods, feed 
| on berries, &e., and build on trees ; hut they 
are easily domesticated, and their flesh is 
exceeded by no fowl in delicacy and white- 
ness. [See Curassow.] 

CRxVCTICUS. [See Crow Shrike.] 
CRAKE. The Corn*-crake, or Land- I 
raii., iOrtyg ••'\ctra crcor), which is very 
similar to the Water-rail, is fond of woody ' 
places, and high herbage or corn-fields in 
the vicinity of water, or in marshy places, 
j where it breeds 5 making its nest of a few , 
1 dry plants, put carelessly together, ami lay- 
ing ten or twelve eggs of a dull white, marked i 
I with rust-colour spots. The bill is short, 
strong, and thick ; all the feathers on the 
' opper part of the plumage are of a dark 
l brown, edged with light bay ; the wing-co- 
verts and quills are deep chestnut ; the fore 
! parts of the neck and breast are pnlc cine- 
i rcous ; the belly is a yellowish-white ; and 
, the legs are a pale flesh-colour. It is much 
sought after for the delicacy of its flesh, but 
1 it is a difficult bird to spring. The legs, 
which are remarkably Ion" for the size of 
I the bird, hang down while it is on the wing ; 

• and. in general, it seems rather inclined to 
swiftness of foot than rapidity of flight. It 
is migratory, appearing in England nbout 
, the beginning of April, and departing in 
I October. At the time of its arrival the bird 
1 is extremely lean ; but before it quits the 
1 island it becomes excessively fat. Its food 
t is chiefly worms, snails, and insects ; but it 
I also occasionally feeds on seeds and various 
| vegetables. Its note (crek-crek-crek), ra- 
pidly repeated, has been compared to the 
noise made by drawing a finger along the 
teeth of a comb, 

CRAMP-FISH. A name by which the 
Torpedo is sometimes called. [See Tor- 
pedo.] 

CRANE. Birds of the Crane kind (family 
Grvidce) subsist on herbs, seeds, worms, frogs, 
and 6lugs they reside in marshy places, 
rarely. visiting the sea shores, and are f mnd 
in various parts of the world ; but only one, 
the. Common Crake, (6n« cuierea), is a 
native of Europe. This bird frequently 
measures upwards of five feet in length, and 
weighs about ten pounds ; its gait is erect, 
and its figure tall and slender. The bill is 
about four inches long, straight, pointed, and 
compressed at the sides, of a greenish-black, 
turning lighter towards the point; tongue 
broad and short, and horny at the top. The 
forehead, to the middle of the crown, is co- 
vered with black hairy down, through which 
the skin appears red ; behind this itia nearly 
bare to the neck, which is ash grey. The 
sides of the head behind the eyes, and the 
hinder part of the neck, are white. The 
space between the bill and eyes, the cheeks, 
and fore part of the neck, are a blackish 
ash ; greater wing-coverts also blackish ; 
and those, farthest from the body, with the 
bastard wing and quills, quite black :« the 
rest of the plumage is*a fine waved light ash. 
From the pirrfoo>^<>i’ each wing springs an 
elegant tuft of loose feathers, curled at the 


I ends, which fall gracefully over the tail, in 
' their flexibility, position, and texture, re- 
> scmbling the plumes of the ostrich. The 
, legs and bare part of the thighs are block.. 

The Crane is migratory, and, soaring high 
in the air, performs the boldest and most 
distant journeys. In summer they spread 
themselves over the north of Europe and 
Asia as far os the arctic circle ; and in the 
winter they are met with in India, Syria, 
Egypt, &c. They formerly visited the fens 
and marshes of this country in large flocks ; 
but they 6eem to have been driven away by 
the advance of cultivation, which has else- 
where, as here, deprived it of many of its 
most congenial localities. The female lays 
two greyish-green eggs, spotted with brown. 

The Siberian Crake ( Grus gigantea) in- 
habits the great marshes and lakes of Siberia : 
it builds its nest, of herbs and grass, in 
almost inaccessible situations amongst the 
reeds ; where the female lays two eggs : 
1-oth sexes are said to watch the nest alter- 
nately ; and during the period of incubation, 
although they are very shy at other times, 
they will boldly attack auy person that ap- 
proaches their haunts. This species is four 
feet six inches in height ; the bill large and 
red ; the face naked beyond the eyes, and of 
a red colour ; the greater quills and their 
coverts deep black, the rest of the plumage 
snowy white ; the tail nearly even ; the legs 
red. 

The Brown Crake (.Grus Canadensis ) is 
a native of North America, migrating north- 
ward in the spring to breed, and returning 
to the south in autumn. It is three feet 
three inches long, and its beak about four 
inches, the tip ot the under mandible being 
of a pale flesh-colour ; the top of the head 
being covered with a red skin, thinly beset 
with hairs ; the hinder port and neck, grey ; 
the scapulars and wing-coverts, pale rufous, 
margined with brown ; the belly, breast, 
sides, and thighs, ash-colour : the wing-co- 
verts next the body, grey, forming a band 
on the wing ; the greater quills dork brown, 
with white shafts ; the secondaries pale ru- 
fous ; the tail of a deep ash-colouv ; the legs 
and bare part of the thighs, black. The fe- 
male. layB two very large and long eggs at a 
time ; they are much pointed at one end, 
and freckled with brown. The nest is formed 
on a tuft upon which much dry grass is ac- 
cumulated, until it becomes as high as the 
belly of the bird when standing ; this is 
covered at the top with very fine dried grass, 
upon which the eggs are laid, and the female 
stands over them, placing her legs on each 
side of the heap. [Sec Demoiserre.] 

CRAWFISH, or CRAYFISH. (Astacus 
JJuviatilis .) A Cmstaceous animal of the 
genus A stacus, differing in general appear- 
ance but little from the Lobster. They are 
found in almost every river, and even brook, 
in England ; and their flesh is reckoned 
cooling and nutritious. Species of this genus 
are found in all parts of the world. In the 
mammoth caves of Kentucky, in the United 
States, a species has been discovered s it is 
the Astacus peltucidus of Tellkampf. Mr. 




beautiful white. These Bhells are often 
found upon roclcs, where they constantly 
remain, and form a very irregular outliue 
at the circumference, ngrceing with the shape 



abruptly narrowed or pinched in on tht 
middle of each Bide, When held between 
the fingers, these insects moke a creaking 
sound like the Capricorn -beetles. They 

appear early iu June on the leaves of tire 
potato-vines, having at that time recently 
come out of the ground, where they pass the 
winter in the pupa state. They eat the 
leaves of the potato, gnawing irregular holes 
. through them ; and in the course of a few days 
[ begin to lay their oblong oval golden yellow 
eggs, which ure glued to the leaves, in parcels 
ot six or eight together. The grubs, which 
are hatched in about a fortnight afterwards, 
are of a dirty yellowish or ashen white 
colour,with a darker coloured head, and two 
dark spots on the top of the first ring. They 
are rather short, approaching to a cylin- 
drical form, but thickest in the middle, and 
have six legs, arranged in pairs beneath the 
three first rings. After making a hearty 
meal upon the leaves of the potato, they 
cover themselves with their own filth. The 
vent is situated on the upper side of the last 
ring, so that their dung falls upon their 
hacks, and, by motions of the body made 
for this purpose, is pushed forwards, as fast 
as it accumulates, towards the head, until 
the whole of the back is entirely coated with 
it. This covering shelters their soft and 
tender bodies from the heat of the sun, and 
probably serves tp secure them from the 
attacks of their enemies. When it becomes 
too heavy or too dry, it is thrown off, but 
replaced again by a fresh coat in the course 
of a few hours. In eating, the grubs move 
backwards, never devouring the portion of 
the leaf immediately before the head, but 
that which lies under it. Theirmimbers are 
sometimes very great, and the' leaves ore 
then covered and nearly consumed by these 
filthy insects. When about fifteen days old 
they throw off their loads, creep down the 
plant, and bury themselves in the ground. 
Ilere each one forms for itself a little cell of 
earth cemented and varnished within by a 
I gummy fluid discharged from its mouth. 
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of the particular part to which they are at- 
tached. One species frequently fixed itself j 
upon other living shells, particularly upon 
the Purpura* whose movements it of course 
follows. The specimen we have here figured 
is the Ci'epidula porccllana. 

CRINOIDEANS. The name of an almost 
extinct class of invertebrate autm&ls, having 
a radiated, lily-shuped <li»c, supported uu a 
jointed etein ; and having a crustuceous or 
coriaceous covering. \\ hen this stem is cy- 
lindrical, the specie/are termed h'ncrinit>e; 
when it is pentagonal *Pcntacrinites. (.See En- 
CltlMTLS.p. 215), Utidl’tNTACUIMJS, p. oOT.j 

CRIOCERIS. A genus of Coleopterous 
insects, belonging to the family IZupoda. 

They live upon aquatic plants, asparagus, 
f'C. ; their larvae feeding upon the same, 
lhly have the body soft, short, and swollen ; 
and descend into the earth to become pupae. 

One species, Crioceris Asparagi (the As- 
paragus Beetle), is of a blue colour, with the 
thorax red, and the elytra yellowish-white 
with blue markings. In its larva state it 
feeds upon the young 6prigs of asparagus, 
and is sometimes so abundant as to do con- 
siderable damage to the plants. 

CRIOCERIDIDJE. A group of oblong . „ 

leaf-beetles, distinguished by the following 1 and when this is done it changes to a pupa, 
characters. The eyes are nearly round and j In about a fortnight more the insect throws 
prominent ; the &ntenn% are of moderate | off its pupa skin, breaks open its earthen 
length, composed of short, nearly cjimdrical ; cell, and crawls out of the ground. The 
^ >ea ^ e ^ ari< ! a . re implanted before j beetles come out towards the end of July 

the eyes ; the abdomen is narrow and almost | or early in August, and lay their eggs for a 
cylindrical or square, rounded behind, and > second* brood of grubs. The latter come to 
much witler than the thorax and the { their growth and go into the ground in the 
jI. e * e 6 3 are often thickened in j autumn, and remain there in the pupa form 


the middle. 

Crioceris^ trilineata , or Three-lined Leaf- 
beetle (a North American species), will serve 
to exemplify the habits of the greater part 
of the insects of this family. Dr. Harris 
of Boston, in his truly original work on the 
Insects of Massachusetts, has described them 


during the winter. 

CROCODILE. A Saurian reptile of the 
first magnitude, and celebrated from the 
remotest antiquity for its terror-striking 
aspect and destructive power. We of course 
now allude to the species which inhabits the 


at length, and it is principally from his work i Nile and other large rivers of Africa ; but 
i" w . e ar ® indebted for our notice. This . as we have given the general character and 
Deetle is about one quarter of an inch long, habits of Crocodiles under the head “ Ai.li- 
. a nisty buff or nankin-yellow colour, qatou," the species peculiar to the American 
with, two black dots on the thorax, and continent, that account should be referred 
three black stripes^ on the back, namely, j to, and read in connection with what fol- 
one on the outer side of each Ring- cover, 1 lows Crocodiles, like the rest of the La- 
ana one m the middle on the inner edges of certce, are oviparous : they deposit their eggs 
rj? same t the antenna (except the first ■ in the sand or mud near or on the banks of 
joint) ana the feet are dusky ; the thorax is * the rivers they frequent, and the young, 
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as a mere lusus natural by BufFon ; but, not- 
withstanding the apparently awkward and 
useless shape, it is found to be most admira- 
bly adapted to their particular habits. The 
two mandibles, iustead of lying in a straight 
direction, cross each other in a similar man- 
ner to a pair of scissors, and which enables 
them to obtain their food with the greatest 
facility. They live mostly on the seeds of 
the cones of the fir ; in procuring which they 
exhibit wonderful instinct, as they fix them- 
selves across the cone, then bring the points 
of their beak immediately over each other, 
and insinuate them between the scales, when 
' forcing them laterally, the scales open ; and 
1 then again bringing the points in contact, 

‘ they pick out the seed with the utmost ease. 

The male of the Common - Crossbill 
( Loxia curvirostra) varies from a beautiful 
red to orange colour on the head, neck, 
i breast, back, and rump ; the wing-coverts 
I rufous brown ; quills and tail dusky ; tail 
| forked ; legs short ; claws strong. The fe- 
male in general is of a dull olive-green on 
! those parts that arc red in the male ; wings 
! and tail similar to the male, but not so dark. 
This species inhabits Sweden, Germany, and 
many other parts of Europe, where it breeds 
and migrates occasionally in vast flocks 
into the other ports : it is never known 
to breed in this country, but sometimes 
appears in immense rmmbers, fixing on 
] those spots that nbouncT'wUh firs, for the 
1 sake of the seeds, which are its natural food. 
It is said to do a deal of mischief to orchards 
by splitting the apples to get at the seeds ; 
and it is so intent when feeding on the cones 
of the firs (which it holds in its claws like 
i a parrot), that it may be taken without ditfi- 
1 culty. In North America and Greenland 
J this bird is very common, and is said to build 
its nest in the highest parts of the firs, 

] making use of the resinous matter that ex- 
! tides from them for fixing it to the trees, 
j It is sometimes called the German Parrot. 

| Another species, called theWHiTE-wixoED 

Crossbill {Loxia leucoptera), which is some- 
; what less than a goldfinch, is common in 
North America. It is said to make its ap- 
1 pearance in March, and to build its nest of 
: mud and feathers in May, about half-way 
| up a pine-tree, laying five white eggs speckled 
with yellow :-in November both the old and 
young disappear, and are supposed to retire 
farther inland. 

CKOTAL#US. [See Rattlesnake.] 

CKOTOPH AG A , or ANI. A genus of 
Scansorial birds found in the New World. 
The Crotophaga Americana, or Keel-bill, is 
principally m inhabitant of the hotter re- 
gions of South America, particularly Brazil, 
though it is met with also in North America, 
as well as in several of the West India is- 
lands. The general colour of these birds is 
black,with more or less of metallic reflections; 
and they have a short, arched Mil, very much 
compressed. They live in flocks ; the skirts of 
woods und the border* of flooded savannahs 
being their favourite haunts ; and their food 
chiefly consisting of small lizards, insects 
and seeds. Their wings are short, and their 
flight feeble j but they are so bold and fear- 


less os scarcely to be alarmed at the sound 
of fire-arms ? and as they are not reckoned 
amoug edible birds, on account of the rank- 
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ness of their flesh, they may be said to enjoy 
a kind of privileged security. Many pairs 
arc said to use the same nest, which is built 
on the branches of trees, ana of a large size j 
there they lay and hatch .r concert. They j 
are observed to breed several times in ft J 
year, and their eggs are of a bluish-green 
colour. 

CROW. (Corvus,) Under the term Con- 
vid.C will be found a brief account of the 
general characteristics of this gregarious and 
predatory' genus of birds, of which the Raven 
may be considered the head. Wc arc now 
about to speak of the Common or Carrion 
Crow ( Corvvs corone), which in form, co- 
lour, and appetites, so much resembles it. 

The Carrion Crow Is similar to the Raven 
in its habits, colour, and external appear- 
ance : length about eighteen inches ; breadth 
three feet. The glossy feathers of the upper 
plumage have a burnished look, excepting 
on their edges, which nre dull, and form a 
border to each. They live mostly in woods; 
build their nests in trees ; and lay five or 
six eggs. They feed on putrid flesh, and 
garbage of all sorts ; likewise on eggs, shell- 
fish, worms, and insects. 

England is said to produce more birds of 
this kind than any other country of Europe. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. they were so 
numerous, and deemed so injurious to the 
farmer, that they were regarded ns an evil 
worthy of parliamentary redress ; and. an i 
act was accordingly passed for their destruc- 
tion, in which rooks aud choughs were in- 
cluded. Every hamlet was to provide crow- 
nets for ten years *. and, during that space, 
the inhabitants were obliged to assemble at 
certain times, in order to project the most 
effectual methods for extirpating them. 

The habits of this bird are so amusingly 
pourtrayed by Mr. Waterloo, that we deem 
it no trespass upon the patience of our rea- 
ders to quote his observations at considerable 
length. “This warrior bird,” says he, u is 
always held up to public execration. The 
very word carrion, attached to his name, 
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cames something disgusting with it, and no 
one ever shows him any kindness. Though 
he certainly has his vices, still he has his 
virtues too ; and it would be a pity if the 
general odium in which he is held should be 
the means, one day or other, of blotting out 
his name from the page of our British orni- 
thology. "With great propriety he might be 
styled the lesser raven in our catalogue of 
native birds for, to all appearance, he is a 
raven ; and I should wish to sec lus name 
changed, were I not devoutly attached to the 
nomenclature established by the wisdom of 
our ancestors. 

“ The Carrion Crow is a very early riser ; 
and, long before the rook is on the wing, you 
hear this bird announcing the approach of 
mom, with his loud hollow croaking, from 
the oak. to which he had resorted the night 
before. He retires to rest later than the 
rook : indeed, as far as I hare been able to 
observe his motions, I consider him the first 
bird on wing in the morning, and the last 
at night, of all. our non-migrating diurnal 
British birds. When the genial voice of 
spring calls upon him for the continuation 
of his species, the Carrion Craw, which up 
to this period has been wary, shy, and cau- 
tious, now, all of a sudden, seems to lose 
these qualities ; and, regardless of personal 
danger, sometimes makes his nest within a 
hundred yards of the habitation of man, 
upon a tree, at once the most conspicuous 
and exposed. To us, who know so little of 
the economy of Inrds, thi9 seems a strange 
phenomenon ; nor can any penetration of 
which we may be possessed enable us to 
comprehend the true meaning of this change 
from timidity to boldness, from distance to 
proximity, from wariness to heedlessness, in 
bo many different species of birds. One 
would suppose that they would be more shy 
and distant at this interesting period ; and, 
in imitation of the cat, the rabbit, and the 
fox, conceal as much os possible the plate 
of their retirement. The rook will some- 
times build a poor and slovenly nest, but 
this is never the case with the Carrion Crow; 
tliis bird invariably makes its nest firm and 
compact ; it never builds it in hedges, but 
will construct it in any of our forest trees ; 
and, with me, it eeems to give the preference, 
in general, to the oak, the spruce fir, and the 
Scotch p>ine. The young are hatched naked 
and blind, and remain blind for some days. 

“ Our ancestors, no doubt, bestowed the 
epithet carrion upon tliis bird, in order to 
make a clear and decided distinction between 
it (whose flesh they probably supposed was 
rank and bad) and the rook, the flesh of 
which was well known to be good and whole- 
some food. Perhaps, too, in those days of 
plenty, and of less trade, the Carrion Crow 
had more opportunities of tasting flesh than 
it has in these our enviable times of divers 
kinds of improvement. Were a Carrion 
Crow of the present day to depend upon the 
finding of a dead cow or horse for its dinner, 
it would soon become an adept in the art of 
fasting by actual experiment ; for no sooner 
is one of these animals, in our neighbourhood, | 
struck by the hand of death, than its hide ia | 
sent to the tan-pit, and its remains are either j 


made into soup foT the hunt, or carefully 
buried in the dunghill, to increase the 
farmer's tillage. The poor Crow, in the 
mean time, despised and persecuted for 
haring an inclination to feed upon that of 
which, by-tlie-by, the occupier of the soil 
takes good care that he shall scarcely have 
a transient view, is obliged to look out for 
other kinds of food. Hence you see it re- 
gularly examining the meadows, the pas- 
tures, and the corn-fields, with an assiduity 
not even surpassed by that of the rook itself. 

“ The Carrion Crow will feed voraciously 
on ripe cherries ; and, in the autumn, ^ie 
will be seen in the walnut- trees, carrying off 
from time to time, a few of the nuts. With 
the exception of these two petty acts of de- 
predation, he does very little injury to man 
during nine or ten months of the year ; and 
if, in this period, he is to be called over the 
coals for occasionally throttling an unpro- 
tected leveret or a Etray partridge, he may 
fairly meet the accusation by a set-off in his 
account of millions of noxious insects de- 
stroyed by him. However, in the spring of 
the year, when he has a nest full of young 
to provide for, and when those young begin 
to give him broad hints that their stomachs 
would like something of a more solid and 
substantial nature than mere worms and i 
caterpillars, his attention to game and j 
poultry is enough to alarm the stoutest- 
hearted squire and henwife. These per- 
sonages have long sworn an eternal enmity 
to Mm ; and he now, in his turn, visits, to 
their sorrow, the rising hopes of the manor 
with ominous aspect ; and he assaults the 
broods of the duck-pond, in revenge, as it 
were, for the many attempts which both 
squire and henwife have made to rob and 
strangle him. 

“ In 1815, I fully satisfied myself of his 
inordinate partiality for young aquatic 
poultry. The cook had in her custody a 
brood of ten ducklings, which had been 
hatched- about a fortnight. Unobserved by 
any body, I put the old duck and her young 
ones in a pond, nearly 300 yards from a high 
fir-tree in which a Carrion Crow had built 
its nest : it contained five young one3 almost 
fledged. I took my station on the bridge, 
about 100 yards from the tree. Hine times 
the parent crows flew to the pond, and 
brought back a duckling each time to their 
young. I saved a tenth victim by timely 
interference. When & young brood is at- 
tacked by an enemy, the old duck does 
nothing to defend it- In lieu of putting 
herself betwixt it and danger, as the dung- 
hill fowl would do, she opens her mouth, 
and shoots obliquely through the water, 
beating it with her winga. During these 
useless movements the invader secures Hs 
prey with impunity. . 

“ I^et us now examine if the attacks of this 
bird on domestic poultry cannot be easily 
counteracted ; and whether its assiduous 
attention to the nests of pheasants and of 
partridges is of so alarming and so important 
a nature as to call for its utter extermina- 
tion from the land. Tor my own part, I 
acknowledge that I should lament his final 
absence from our meadows and our woods. 
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His lond and varied notes at early dawn, 
and again at latest eve, are extremely grate- 
ful to me ; and many an hour of delight do 
I experience, when, having mounted up to 
the top of a favourite aged oak which grows 
on the border of a swamp, I see him chasing 
the heron and the windhover through the 
liquid void, till they arc lost in the distance. 

' Then, again, how eager is his pursuit 1 — 

• how loud his croaking 1 — how inveterate his 
if hostility l — when he has espied a fox steal - 
j ing away from the hounds, under the covert 

of some friendly hedge. His compact and 
well-built figure, too, and the fine jet black of 
his plumage, are, in my eye, beautifully orna- 
mental to the surrounding sylvan scenery." 

The Hooded Cp.ow (Cervus comix) is a 
bird of passage, which visits England in the 
1 beginning ol winter, and leaves it with the 
i woodcock. It is found both in the inland 
and maritime parts of tliis kingdom ; and, in 
the latter, it feeds on crabs and other sliell- 
t fish. It is very common in many parts of the 

• Highlands of Scotland, the Hebrides, Ork- 
neys, Ac. They build indifferently in all 
kinds of trees ; lay six eggs ; have a shriller 

. voice than the common Crow ; and are much 
, more mischievous. \ 

j CROW SHRIKE. \Cracticus.) A genus 
of birds found in Madagascar, New Holland, 

Ac., of which there are se-'-eral species The 

Black-throatbd Ckow Shrike (Cracrieita 
rtijrogularis , Gould) is a handsome species, 

• with a black head, neck, and breast ; the 
! under parts, the hinder part of the neck, 



shoulders, centre of the wing, white ; the tail 
black, the ends of the feathers white, except 
the two middle feathers, which are black. 

• It is a native of New South Wales, is usually 
[ seen in pairs, and from its active habits and 
i conspicuous pied plumage, forms a striking 
object among the trees. It feeds on insects 
and small lizards, but is not satisfied with 
such trifling prey ; its powerful and strongly 
hooked bill makes it a formidable enemy to 

■ young birds, mice, and other small animals, 

■ which it soon kills, tears to pieces, and de- 
vours on the spot. Mr. Gould, in his inva- 

. luable work on the “ Birds of Australia," 
from which our figure is copied, tells us that 
wounded individuals on being handled inflict 
severe blows. The nest is like that of a j ay. 

CRUSTACEA, or CRUSTACEANS. The 
term applied to those animals which are 
covered with a soft shell or crust. These 
. consist of crabs, lobsters, and many others of 


a much less complicated structure, and of n 
different external form. They are called 
articulated animals — that is, those whose 
members or limbs consist of segments or 
rings articulated into each other, to the in- 
side of which their muscles are attached. 
The tegumentary skeleton of Crustacea ge- 
nerally possesses a considerable degree of 
stony hardness ; and, indeed, contains no 
small proportion of carbonate of lime. This 
Eolid envelope mav be looked upon as a kind 
of epidermis ; for beneath it we find a mem- 
brane like the true skin of higher animals ; 
and at certain times it detaches itself and 
falls off, in the same manner os the epi- 
dermis of reptiles separates itself from their 
bodies. The way in which they free them- 
selves from their old shell is exceedingly 
singular. In general, they manage to get 
out of it without occasioning the least 
change in its form. When they are first 
denuded, the whole surface of their bodies 
is extremely soft, and it is not for 6ome time 
that the substance which has been exuded 
from the pores on the surface of tlieir skin, 
acquires a hard consistence. 

Crustaceous animals present remarkable 
physiological distinctions. They respire by 
means of bronchia ’, or branchial plates, usu- 
ally attached to their feet or to their. jaws ; 
they have from five to seven pairs of feet ; 
their head is frequently not distinct from 
the trunk, provided with from two to four 
jointed, setaceous antenmej and two com- 
pound movable eyes seated on peduncles, 
which are sometimes movable, and at others 
fixed: they have a distinct heart, and a 
regular circulating system : and tlieir organs 
of reproduction are placed either in the feet 
or tail. In those genera where the bead is 
not separated from the trunk, the shield or 
covering envelopes the whole thorax. In 
other genera the head is distinct from the 
body, which is divided into seven segments, 
to the lower sides of which the feet are at- 
tached ; these for the most part have a tail, 
consisting of many segments. The limbs 
vary from ten to fourteen, each having six 
articulations. The two anterior limbs, and 
sometimes even three on each, side, are pro- 
vided with forceps ; at other times they are 
terminated by simple hooks, and in many 
instances by appendages which fit them for 
swimming. The mouth has usually two 
mandibles, a labium or lip below, and from 
three to five pairs of jaws : these small leg- 
Bhaped appendages ore not fitted for loco- 
motion, but, being situated near the mouth, 
assist in the operation ot feeding. 

, Animals of this class live in various situa- 
tions, ^ suit ed_ to their organization:' some 
inhabit considerable depths of the ocean, 
others are found on rooky shores, or in 
muddy shallows ; some, such as crawfish, 
inhabit rivers, under stones and banks ; 
while the land-crab takes up its abode in 
inland situations, making periodical jour- j 
neys to the coast in vast numbers, for the ! 
purpose of depositing its eggs. fSee Crab.1 1 
Some^ of the Crustacea have the power or 
emitting light in the dark. Others are en- 
dowed with the power of not only deta chin g 
one of their limbs, when seized upon by an 
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enemy, but have also the faculty of repro- 
ducing the severed limb, which, however, is 
always of a less size than the others, until it 
has once or twice changed its crust — The 
reader is' referred to Prof. Milne Edwards's 
Hist, JS r at. dcs Crust actcs, and to Prof. BeU’a 
j British Crustacea , for further information. 

See also numerous scattered articles in this 
I work. 

I CRUSIAN. (Gyprinus curassius.) A 
; fish of the carp kind, winch, though common 
I enough in many parts of England, is be- 
I lieved to be not a native fish. It is from 
| eight to ten inches in length : very deep aud 
I thick, and the back much arched. The colour 
i is a deep olivaceous yellow, with a slight 

• silvers” tinge on the belly ; lateral line 
1 straight fins dull violet ; the dorsal fin 
\ broad, and extending a considerable dis- 
i tance from the middle of the bock towards 

the tail. The flesh is coarse. 

CTENOIDEA. [See Supplement/} 
CTF/NOMYS. [See TucimmoO 
CUCKOO. (Chicuhis ca>iorus.) This bird, 
whose parasitic habits have so long been a 
subject of popular interest, aud regarding 
whose general economy so much speculation 
has been indulged in, is about fourteen 
inches in length, and twenty-five in breadth 
when extended ; the bill is black and some- 
what bent ; irides }”ellow ; inside of the 
| mouth red ; its head, neck, back, aud wing- 
coverts pale blue, darkest <m the head and 
back, and palest on the forepart of the neck 
and rump; breast and belly white, ele- 
gantly crossed with wavy bars of black ; 
quill feathers dusky, the inner webs marked 

• with white oval spots; the tail long, the 
j two middle feathers black, with white spots 

on each side of the shaft ; legs short and 
yellow ; toes, two forward, two backward j 
the outer one, being directed forward or 
backward at pleasure ; claws white. The 
!■ female is rather less than the male, and 



cucroo. — ip trout. ns cAsronus,) 

somewhat differs in colour; the neck and 
breast being of a tawny brown, with dusky 
bars ; and the wing-coverts marked with 
light ferruginous spots. The plumage of 
the young is very dissimilar to that of the 
adult bird ; it is supposed, indeed, that they 


do not throw off the nestling feathers till 
the second year’s moulting. 

The Cuckoo is a migratory bird, visiting 
this country early in spring, and generally 
quitting it nt the commencement of July : 
its well-known note is usually first heard 
about the middle of April, and ceases at the 
end of June.' Contrary to the general eco- 
nomy of the feathered creation, it constructs 
no nest, and never hatches its own eggs ; but 
deposits them in the nests of other birds, 
as the hedge-sparrow, titlark, water-wag- 
tail, &c., preferring, as it would seem, the 
first-mentioned. During the time the hed"e- 
sparrow is laying her eggs, which generally 
occupies four or five days, the Cuckoo 
contrives to deposit her egg among the rest, 
leaving the future care of it entirely to the 
hedge-sparrow. This intrusion often oc- 
casions discomposure, for the hedge-sparrow, 
at intervals, whilst sitting, not only throws 
out some of her own eggs, but injures others 
in such a way that they become addled, so 
that not more than two or three of them 
are hatched along with that of the Cuckoo ; 
and what is very remarkable, she never 
throws out or injures the egg of the intruder. 
When she has disengaged the young Cuckoo 
and her own offspring from the shell, her 
young ones, and .any of the eggs that remain 
unhatched, ore soon turned out hy the young 
Cuckoo, who then remains in full possession 
of the nest, and becomes the sole object of 
the care of its foster parents. The young 
birds are not previously killed, nor the eggs 
demolished, but all are left to perish to- 
gether, either entangled in the bush which 
contains the nest, or lying on the ground 
near it. The mode of accomplishing the 
ejectment is curious : The Cuckoo, very 
soon after being hatched, aud consequently 
while it is yet blind, contrives with its rump 
and wings to get the hedge-sparrow, or the 
egg, upon its back, and making a lodgment 
for its burden by elevating its elbows, 
clambers backwards with it up the side of 
the nest, till it reaches the top, where, rest- 
ing for a moment, it throws off its load with a 
jerk, and quite disengages it from the nest ; 
after remaining a short time in this situation, 
and feeling about with the extremities of its 
wings, as if to be convinced that the business 
has been properly executed, it drops into 
the nest again. Nature seems to have pro- 
vided, even in the formation of the Cuckoo, 
for the exercise of this peculiar instinct j 
for, unlike other newly hatched birds, its 
back, from the scapulse downwards, is very 
broad, with a considerable depression in the 
middle, as if for the purpose of giving a more 
secure lodgment to the egg, or the young 
bird, while the intruder is employed in 
removing either of them from the nest? 
when about twelve days old, this cavity is 
filled up, the back assumes the shape of 
. nestling birds in general, and the disposition 
for turning out any bird or substance placed 
in the nest entirely ceases. The smallness 
of the Cuckoo’s egg is another circumstance 
deserving attention in this surprising trans- 
action ; in size and appearance it differs 
little from the egg of the Skylark and Tit- 
lark, though the disparity of the bulk of the 
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■ birds is very great: in short, everything I 
conspires, as might be expected, to render 
perfect the design which is to be accomplished 1 
by the seemingly unnatural propensity of 
this bird. 

The growth of the young Cuckoo is ex- 
tremely rapid : it has a plaintive chirp 
which is not learned from its foster-parent ; 
and it never acquires the adult state during 
its stay here. A fierceness of disposition 
shows itself long before it leaves the nest ; 
for when irritated it assumes the manners 
of a bird of prey, often making a chuckling 
noise like a young hawk. When it is suffi- 
ciently fledged, it does not long remain the 
I inmate of its supposed parent's domicile; 
for as Its appetites for insect-food increase, 
it cannot expect to obtain a supply by imi- 
| tating its little instructor : it therefore' takes 
I a final leave of, and seldom offers any vio- 
lence to, its nurse. All the little birds, how- 
( ever, who consider the young Cuckoo as 
their enemy, show an inclination to revenge 
the general cause, and compose the train of 
his pursuers ; but none of them are so active 
i in the ehnee as the Wryneck, who, from this 
| circumstance, has been erroneously consi- 
i dered by many as the Cuckoo’s attendant 
nnd provider. The Cuckoo is said to be a 
fierce pugnacious bird. Its principal food 
I consists of hairy caterpillars, grasshoppers, 
snails, moths, cockchnfers, & c., of which it 
j disgorges ‘the hard parts after digestion, in 
the same manner ns birds of prey : it is also 
eaid to eat the eggs of other birds. Mr. White 
(of Selborne) remarks, however, that Cuckoos 
cannot be birds of prey, as they have a weak 
; bill and no talons. 

Although we have already extended this 
article to a greater length than was our in- 
tention*. wc cannot refrain from making 
room for the following remarks by Mr. Jesse: 
— “There is still a great mystery attached 
to the natural history of the Cuckoo, nnd 
one would willingly, if possible, rescue it 
from the charge of a want of that natural 
affection which has been alleged against it. 
It has been stated that what has been said 
by a very ancient and sublime writer, con- 
cerning the defect of natural affection in the 
ostrich, may be applied to the Cuckoo. It 
is now, however, pretty well ascertained 
that the. ostrich only quits her eggs when 
the sun is bo powerful that the additional 
warmth from her body would be detrimental 
to them. She therefore returns to them in 
the cool of the evening. I am persuaded 
that the more we inquire and search into 
the economy of nature, so far from finding 
any defects, we shall have more and more 
reason to be convinced that not only every 
bird, but every animal from the highest to 
the lowest in the scale of creation, is equally 
well, adapted for the purpose for which it 
was intended/* We should have mentioned 
that it is to Dr. Eduard Jenner , who first 
introduced vaccination, that we are indebted 
for having given the earliest and fullest ac- 
count of the habits of this singular bird. 
Many of our readers are doubtless familiar 
with lagan’s fine address to the Cuckoo, 
beginning, 

“ Hail I beauteous stranger of the grove 1 ” 


The Great Spotted Cuckoo. ( Oxylophus 
glandarius.) This species inhabits both the 
south and the north of Europe ; and is 
about the size of a Magpie. The beak is 
black, and a little bejnt ; head crested ; the | 
crest being composed of bluish ash-coloured 
feathers ; from the base of the upper man- 
dible arises a hand of black, which passes 
through the eyes almost to the hinder part 
of the head, and is broadest in the middle : 
scapulars, upper wing, and tail-coverts, dark 
brown, marked with small white and pale 
cinereous spots ; quill-feathers brown ; tail 
wedge-shaped, blackish, and all tipped with 
white except the two middle feathers : legs 
and claws black. ^ 

The Omextal Cuckoo. ( Etidynamys Orx- 
entalis.) There are several varieties of this 
species. The first is the size of a pigeon : 
length about sixteen inches ; beak grey- 
brown ; plumage nearly black, ■with a green 
gloss, which in some parts assumes a sort of 
violet hue. The tail is eight inches long ; 
the legs arc of a dusky grey colour ; claws 
black : it is found in the East Indies. — The 
next varietyinhabits Mindanao: it is fourteen 
inches long ; beak black, yellow at the tip; 
the plumage a blue-black ; and the tail i 
generally carried spread. — A third variety [ 
is about nine inches in length : beak bright 
orange ; plumage black, glossed with green 
and violet ; tail wedge-shaped ; legs reddish- 
brown ; claws nearly black. This species 
frequents woods, and for the most part flies 
in small flocks. It is held in veneration by 
the Mahometans; but by epicures, who have 
no religious prejudices in its favour, it is 
esteemed a great delicacy. 

The Gilded Cuckoo. (C7jrt/socoecyxa«ra- 
tus.) This beautiful little specimen of the 
Cuckoo tribe is about seven inches in length: 
the beak is of a greenish brown colour ; and 
the upper parts of the body ore of a rich 
gilded glossy green ; on the head are five 
6tripes of white ; nearly all the wing-coverts 
and the second quills have white tips, as 
likewise the tail-feathers and the two greater 
tail-coverts ; the throat and breast white ; 
the sides and feathers which fall over the 
knees marked with a few greenish bars ; legs 
grey, covered with white feathers as far as 
the middle : tail wedge-shaped, above three i 
inches long, and in its natural 6tatc spread 
out like a fan. Le Vaillnnt, who discovered 
this species in Southern Africa, remarks that 
it is undoubtedly th"e finest bird of the 
genus. 

There are many genera and species of 
Cuckoos, it being a very extensive family ; 
and a fine collection of them is to be seen in 
the British Museum. We find it necessary, 
however, to give but one more, and that is — 

The Yellow-billed American Cuckoo 
( Coccyzus Americanw), the description of 
which we take from Wilson, as follows : — 

“ From the imitative sound of its note, it is 
known in .many parts by the name of the 
cow-bird; it is also called in Virginia the 
rain-cimo, being observed to be most cla- 
morous immediately before rain. This spe- 
cies arrives in Pennsylvania, from the south, 




invariably -white. The females have a smal- 
ler crest, and their feathers are more dull. 
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They associate in small flocks, and at night 
roost on high trees : their food consists of 
maize, rice, bananas, and other fruits. The 
egg is about the size of that of the turkey, 
and is of a pure white. Native of Guiana, 
Mexico, and Brazil. 

. The Red Curassow. (0<rc rubra.) In 
size this bird may be compared with the 
turkey, being about two feet six or eight 
inches iu length. It has a large, strong bill ; 
and a crest composed of twisted and curled 
feathers, broad at the top, and tipped with 
black : the front and sides of the head, and 
the top of the neck, arc pure white, the 
feathers, being marked at their tips with a 
black fringe : the breast and the upper parts 
of. the tail *are reddish, the under parts a 
brighter red than the upper: the feet and 
the bill are of horn colour. The young of 
this species are beautifully varied : the sides 
of the head and top of the neck are barred 
with black and white ; the upper part of 
the plumage, as well os the tail-feathers, 
are striated with broad, transverse, red and 
white bands, margined with a black line : 
as the bird increases in age these bands 
gradually, disappear, and the feathers of the 
crest, which are at first straight, begin to 
twist and curl. In' their native country 
these, birds, are easily tamed, and readily 
associate with other poultry ; but although 
they are here common enough in menageries, 
they have never been known to breed. 
Temminck, however, says, they have once 
at least been thoroughly acclimated in Hol- 
land, where they were ns prolific in their 
domesticated state as any of otir common 
poultry -. and Mr. Bennet, alluding to the 
same subject, observe^ u It may not be too 
much to expect that the Zoological Society 
may be successful in perfecting what was 
then so well begun, and in naturalizing the 
Curassow as completely as our ancestors 
have done the equally exotic, and, in their 
wild state, much less familiar breeds of the 
Turkey, the Guinea-fowl, and the Peacock.” 
Their flesh is both delicate and nutritious. 

CURCULIO : CURCIILIONTDiE. A ge- 
nus and family of snouted Coleopterous In-. 
sccts,including the diamond beetles and other 
splendidly coloured species ; as well as the 
corn and nut weevils, and a variety of others 
scarcely less destructive to grain, fruit, and 
vegetable products in general j several of 


which are given under their respective names. 
M. Sch‘«nherr has publi-hcd a voluminous 
work which describes the numerous species. 
Mr. Walton, F.L. S„ has studied the British 
Curcuh'onkhr, and published excellent papers 
on all the species found in this country. • 

CirRL/KW. (Xurnenins.) A Grallalorial 
bird, belonging to the Scolopacida % or Snipe , 
tribe, all of which inhabit the vicinity of 
waters and marshes, and feed upon worms, 
&c. The Common Curlew {Kumenius ar- 
quata ) measures about two feet in length ; 
and in breadth, from tip to tip, above tiiree ; 
feet. The bill is nbout seven inches long, j 
of a regular curve, and blunt at the end: j 
the upper mandihle is black, gradually 
softening into brown towards the base : the 
under one flesh-coloured. The head, neck, | 
and wing-coverts are streaked with brown ; j 
the back and scapulars are nearly black. in 
the middle, edged and deeply indented with ' 
light grey. The hreast, belly, and lower 
part ol the back nre of a dull white, spotted ! 
with black ; the quill-feathers are black, 
the inner webs crossed with white : tail 
barred with black, on a white ground tinged j 
with red : thighs bare about half way above j 
the knees, of a bluish-colour : the toes are 
thick, and slightly membranous. The female 
makes her nest upon the ground, in a dry , 
tuft of rushes or grass ; and lays four -eggs 
of a greenish cast, spotted with brown. 

The Curlew is met with in most parts of 
Europe. In Britain their summer haunts 
arc the large, heathy, and boggy moors, 
where they breed ; their food consisting of 
worms, flics, and insects, which they pick 
out of the soft mossy ground by the marshy 
pools. In autumn and winter they depart 
to the sea-side in great numbers, and there 
subsist upon worms, marine insects, small 
crabs, snails, &c. This bird is extremely com- 
mon in most pans of Europe, and it occurs 
also in several parts of Asia. ‘In the winter it 
is gregarious, and it is at all times very shy 
nnd difficult to approach ; but it will soon 
become familiar. In Scotland, from its cry 
it is called the w WhiixTp.” [For another spe- 
cies, see Whimerel.) 

CURSORIUS. This genus of birds, in- 
habits the hot regions of Asia and Africa ; 
one species only, and that very rarely, 
having been found to visit Europe. The 
Cream-coloured Course r (named by Tein- 
minck Cursor ius Isabel! inus ) is ten inches 
in length ; and has a black, curved beak ; 
the forehead, under parts of the body, back, 
tail, and wing-coverts of. a reddish cream- 
colour ; the latter edged with grey : behind 
the eyes a double black stripe ; the throat 
and belly whitish ; the whole of the lateral 
tail-feathers black towards the tip, with a 
small spot of white in the centre of the 
black.: legs yellowish. This rare species is 
a native of Africa ; but with its habits we 
arc unacquainted. Two only nre on record 
as seen in England : one which was shot 
near St. Albans, in East Kent, the seat of 
W. Hammond, E?q., Nov. 10. 1785 ; and 
another, shot in Cham wood Forest, Leices- 
tershire, Oct. 15. 1827. The former of these 
was observed to run with incredible swift- 
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ness, and at intervals to pick up something 
from the ground ; and was so bold as to 1 
render it difficult to make it rise from the 
ground, in order to take a more secure aim , 
on the wing. The note was unlike that of 
any known bird. A British-killed specimen 
of this desert-loving bird is preserved in the 
fine collection in the British Museum. 

CURUCUI. [See Trooox.J 

CURVIROSTRA. [Sec Cuossbii.l.] 

CUSHAT. The Wood-pigeon [which see]. 

CUTTLE-FISH. {Octopus.) A mollus- 
cous animal, belonging to the genus Sepia , 

\ order Cephalopoda ; and sometimes called 
the .Ink-fish, It is of an oblong form, about 
i six inches in length, and three and a half in 
1 breadth. The body is somewhat oval ; hut 
1 it is broadest near the head, and grows 
1 smaller towards the extremity, where it is 
! obtusely pointed. The head is syrrounded 
[ with eight arms and two feet; the two feet 
\ being nearly similar in their structure to 
1 the arms, or tentacula, but considerably 
1 larger in their dimensions. The head is 
1 divided from the sac on all sides by a neck. 
The sac is furnished on each side throughout 
its whole length with a narrow fin. The 
suckers are irregularly scattered on the arms 



and feet. The back is strengthened by a 
complicated calcareous plate, which plate 
has been long known in the shop of the apo- 
thecary under the name Cuttle-fish tone, and 
•was formerly much prized in medicine as an 
absorbent, but is now chiefly sought after for 
the purpose of polishing the softer metals. 
The superior half, or the one next the head, 
is the longest, rounded at the extremity, and 
thin. The inferior portion becomes suddenly 
narrow, and ends in a point. It may he 
considered ns consisting of a dermal plate, 
concave on the central aspect, having its 
concavity filled up with layers which are 
convex oil their central aspect. The dfermal 
plate consi-ds of three different lamina;, ar- 
ranged parallel to one another. The ex- 
it tcrnal or dorsal la er is rough on the burfacc, 
' and marked by obscure, concentric arches 
towards. the summit. fu> med by minute knobs, 
1 1 which become larger towaids the base, where 
I j they appear in the form of interrupted trans- 


verse ridges. It is uniform in its structure, 
and the tubercles possess a polish and hard- 
ness equal to porcellaneous shells, although 
they blacken speedily when put in the fire, 
and contain a good deal of animal matter. 
On the central side of this layer is one flex- 
ible and transparent, similar to horn, and 
smooth on the surface. The third layer is 
destitute of lustre ; and. In hardness and 
structure, resembles mother-of-pearl shells. 
The term 6o»ie has been improperly applied 
to this complicated plate ; for this substance, 
in composition, is exactly similar to shell, 
and consists of various membranes, hardened 
bycuibonate of lime, without the smallest 
mixture of phosphate. Under the throat 
there is a vessel or -bladder containing a 
fluid blacker than ink, which the Cuttle-fish, 
when pursued by its enemies, ejects in con- 
siderable quantities ; and tlus, darkening the 
water all arouud, enables it to escape with 
facility. The most remavkable species of 
the genus is the Sana ojjicinalis, which is 
distinguished from the others by its smooth 
skin. It inhabits the British seas, and al- 
though seldom taken, its 41 bone” is cast 
ashore on different parts of the coast, from the 
south of England to the Zetland isles. It is 
said that the Cuttle-fish is considered a lux- 
ury by all classes of the Sandwich islanders, 

I and that when fresh and well cooked it is 
excellent, being in consistence and flavour 
| not unlike the flesh of a lobster's claw. 

The singular habits of the Cuttle-fish did 
i not escape the notice of Mr. C. Darwin, 

' while at the Cape de Vcrd islands. “ I 
! was much interested,*’ says he, “ on several 
' occasions, by watching the habits of an Oc- 
' tojrns or Cuttle-fish. Although common in 
the pools of water left by the retiring tide, 

: these animals were not easily caught. By 
! means of their long arms and suckers, they 
1 could drag their bodies into very narrow 
crevices •. and when thus fixed, it required 
great force to remove them. At other times 
they darted, tail first, with the rapidity of 
an arrow, from one. side of the pool to the 
other, at the same instant discolouring the 
water with a dark chestnut-brown ink. 
These animals also escape detection by a 
very extraoidinary, chameleon-like power 
of changing their colour ” [which Mr. D. 
minutely describes 1 , lie then adds: 44 1 was 
much amused uy the various aris to escape 
detection used by one individual, which 
seemed fully aware that I was watching it. 
Remaining for a time motionless, it would 
then stealthily advance an inch or two, like 
a cat after a mouse ; sometimes changing its 
colour: it thus proceeded, till, having gained 
a deeper part, it darted away, leaving- a 
dusky train of ink to hide the hole into 
which it had crawled. . . , That it possesses 
the power of ejecting water there is no doubt, 
ant it appeared to me certain < hat it could, 
moreover, take good aim by directing the 
tube or siphon on the under side of its body.” 

CYAMUS, or WHALE LOUSE. A-small 
crustaccous animal belonging to the _ order , 
LtcinodipoJa. This minute el aw- 1 imbed 
creature, with others allied to it, inhabits j 
the seas of northern and temperate Europe^ j 
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# and the Southern Seas. 

As its name indicates, it 
infests different species of 
Cetacea • living on their 
rough shin and gnawing 
it more or less deeply. 
Some are found congre- 
gated on the heads of the 
Whale ; while others are 
wanderers, and crawl 
about various parts of 
their bodies. It is well 
wh r. oo9E. worthy of notice that 
(crxMoa cxtx.) such immense creatures, 
are subject to parasitic, as well as many 
other enemies CSee Whale.] • 

CYCLOIDEA. [See Supplement.] 

CYCLOPS. A genus of minute Crusta-* 

. oeans f comprising numerous species, some of 
I which belong to fresh-water, while others 
j are marine. The fresh-water species abound 
i in the muddiest and most stagnant pools, 
j and often too in the clearest springs : the 
j marine species are to be found, often iu vast 
I numbers, among the sea-weeds, in email 
I 9 n the sea-shore ; others there are 

which inhahit the open ocean, where, by the 
luminous pnpertiCs they possess, they.con- 
tnbute to its *iho9phorcscence. They take 
their name fro., having but one eye. They 
nave all eight 01 ‘en legs, and the abdomen 
1 is terminated by - bifid tail adapted for 
, mmmmg. Dr. B. d ha. monographed the 
British species. 

CYCLOPTERTJS. [See Lump-fish.] 
CYGNUS. [See Swan.] 

CYNIPS i CYMPIDjE. A germs and 
family of Hvmcnopterous insects, commonly 
known by the name of Gall-flies. These in- 


are polythalamous, serving for the residence 
of many. Probnbly," says Mr. Westwood, 

“ no insect has been of greater benefit to 
mankind thnn the Cynips Gallce tinctorial 
the galls of which are the common gall-nuts 
of commerce, growing upon the Quercus fn- 
fectoria in the Levant, and wliich are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of ink. Thfe 
galls are of the size of a boy’s marble, very 
hard and round, with various tubercles on 
the surface ; they contain but a single inha- 
bitant, which may often be found in the in- 
terior on breaking the galls. This species 
resembles some of our English species wliich 
reside in globular oak-galls in its habits of 
undergoing its transformations within the j 
gall, leaving a great portion of the gall ui I 
consumed. Those galls which are gathered I 
before the insect has escaped (and whici con- 
sequently contain most astringent matter) 
are known in trade under the name of K*»ck 
or blue galls nnd green galls ; but thr se 
from which the insect has escaped are called 
white galls. 

CYNTHIA. A genu9 of Diurnal Lepi- 
doptera, belonging to the Nymphalidro : we 
restrict ourselves to the mention of the Bri- 
tish species. 

CYNTHIA CARDUI; or PAINTED 
LADY. This species of Butterfly is noted 
for the irregularity of its appearance in 
particular districts. The wings in general 
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mrrLr nn r t .? re 't wilh the!r Depositor, the 
surface of the leaves, buds, and stalks of 

tC™5 Unt v andtrees • Rn<1 they increase 
the aperture by means of the toothed edge, 
Of saw, With which the ex- 

mrtm”th lh s org - an i 3 In this 

offht they depasn^rnh the egg, a drop 
nrnSlII.^' ^■ h i ch ' ,rom Its irritating quality, 
dlffer f nt kinds of gall-nuts, accora- 

i fecn P uncS MOfCl,m:pS by 

n rTi C r., e i), r 'l Cencca °, n the leaves and buds 
are caUe d Galls are. of various 
| Shapes : many are spherical j others are 
‘ ™£,,f fi t h° men . t I ose - the sur face emitting n^! 
21^2“ threads; Others resemblefuds, 

^ i 'there are a few which are 
flat . m moat of the species a single gall sud- 
ports only a single gall-insect; while othus 
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i side the superior wings are of a fine light 
orange-colour, but they become of a deep 
crimson near the body ; and the parts 
towards the tips are of a pale brown, having 
five white spots, corresponding with those 
on the upper surface ; the remaining parts 
are dappled with black, with one large 
white and nearly square spot on the sector 
edge. The inferior wings are of a pale 
yellow brown, dappled with dark brown 
spots nearly equal in size ; and near the 
lower border are five ocelliform spots. The 
! caterpillar, which feeds on thistles, nettles, 

; mallows, & c., is a grayish brown, with yellow 
lateral lines. The chrysalis is grayish, with 
golden dots, and whitish brown longitudinal 
streaks. 

“ On the blue heads of the pasture sca- 
; bious ( 5 'caiiosa ntceisatf* says the author of 
; the Journal of aNaturalist, u we occasionally 
see, toward the end of the summer, the 
! Tainted Lady Butterfly {Cynthia carduiy, but 
j this is a creature that visits ns at very un- 
certain periods, and is vivified by causes in- 
finitely beyond the comprehension of the 
entomologist, seeming to require a succession 
and variety of seasons and their change, and 
then springing into life we know not how. 
This was particularly obvious in the summer 
of 1815, and the two following, which were 
almost unceasingly cold and rainy ; scarcely 
a moth or butterfly appeared. And in the 
early oart of 1818, the season was not less 
nngcn.al ; a few half-animated creatures 
alone struggled into being ; yet this “ painted 
lady " was fostered into life, and became the 
commonest butterfly of the year : it has, 
however, but very partially visited us since 
that period. The keenest entomologists, 
perhaps, would not much lament the absence 
of this beauty, if such cheer 'ess seasons were 
always requisite to bring it to perfection. 
Some years ago a quantity of earth was 
raised in cutting a canal in this county ? and 
in the ensuing * ummer, on the herbage that 
sprang up from this new soil on the bank, 
this butterfly was found in abundance 
where it had not been observed for manj 
years before. In Borne particular seasons we 
hare acres of this scabious in bloom, during 
the months ofSeptember and October, giving 
ft tender shade of lavender colour to’ the 
whole field, affording now great pleasure to 
tht ’entomologist, by reason of the multitude 
cf insects that resort to it for the honey in 
the tubular florets in the plant. Late as 
this period i9, I have Been, in some bright 
morning, besides multitudes of bees, flies, 
and such creatures, eleven different species 
of lepidoptcrous insects, feeding and ba- ' 
lancing on the blue heads and glancing their 
gay wings in the sunny beam." This species 
is, apparently, found every where : and in 
the Museum collection are specimens from 
nearly every part of the world. 

CY SOCEPJIALUS. [See Baboon.] 

CYPHONID/E. A group of beetles de- 
tached from the' CeMonuhe on account of 
their small size ; nemispheric, depressed, or 
ovate, and rather soft bodies, and furcate 
labial palpi : they are of dull colours, and 
| attached to plants in damp situations 5 and 


they fly and run with agility. In some 
species the hind legs are formed for leaping. 

CYPR2EA. A genus of univalve shells, 
called also Cowries, remarkable for the bril- 
liancy of their colours, and for the high 
polish of which they axe susceptible. The 
animal they contain is a Gasteropodus Mol- 
lusc ; and the shell of one species, the Cyprcea 
mone(a, ig well-known in commerce as the 
current coin of the natives of Siam, Bengal, 
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and many parts of Africa : in the latter it 
\b collected by the female negroes, and is 
thence sent to distant countries. The Cy~ 
preeidee , or shells of the Cypraca genus, are 
generally semi-oval, having their mouths 
placed in their fiat part j their spires are 
not externally visible, the revolutions being 
performed within the body of the shell ; the 
aperture, or mouth, is ft narrow opening, 
running the entire length of the shell ; the 
lips, which are neat each other, are broad, 
turning inwards, and serrated ? and the two 
ends or extremes on the upper part are very 
prominent. At one end there appears a wry 
channel, or opening ; the other end has also 
an opening, but placed perpendicularly. 
Cvprcciilce abound both in the old and new 
world, hut their greatest development both 
in point of size and number of species takes 
place in warm climates. In the Friendly 
Islands, permission to wear the Cyprcea au~ 
round, or Orange Cowry, as an ornament, is 
only grant* d to persons of the highest rank. 
Mr. Gray, F.R.S., has published an admirable 
monograph of the Cowries ; and the Messrs. 
Sowerby subsequently figured all the species. 
They are much prized by collectors. 

CYTRINIDzE. A family of Malacopte- 
rygious abdominal fishes, of which there are 
many genera, the principal being Cyprinns 
carpio , the common Carp. They are foi 
the most part fresh-water fishes j live on 
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aquatic plants ; and are characterized by 
their smnU mouth, and by their feeble and 
generally toothless jaws. They have a 
scaly bodv,no adipose fin, a stomach destitute 
of o cul tie sac , and no pyloric ereca. The 
different varieties of Gold and Silver Fish, 
the Gudgeon, Tench, Bream, Roach, Bleak, 
Minnow, and many other well-known pond 
and river fishes, belong to this family. 
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CYPRIS.. A genus of Entomostracous 
Crustacea, containing numerous species, 
many of which are British, Their general 
appearance, to one ignorant of natural his- 
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tory, is that of a bivalve shell. They are 
mostly found in fresh or stagnant water, 
where’ they sometimes abound in myriads. 
Delicate though they are, yet there ore 
abundant indications, in strata of different 
formations, of their existence in a previous 
condition of the world, and, like shells nncf 
some other fossils, they form curious and in- 
teresting medals of creation. [See Exto- 

SIOSTEACA.] 

CYPRUS BIRD. The Black-cap {Sylvia 
atricapilla\ which has received this name 
from its frequency in the isle of Cyprus. It 
is by no means uncommon in this country, 
i [Sec Black-cat.] 

CYTHEREA. A genus of marine Mol- 
lusea, of which there are numerous species, 
inhabiting the Indian and Atlantic Oceans. 
The shell is equivalve, inequilateral, tri- 
angular or transverse ; ligament on the 
longest side ; four cardinal teeth in one 
valve, and three in the other. In their 
beauty and colouring these shells much re- 
semble the IV»us. One species, the Cythcrta 
hisoria , is found in the Chinese seas : it is 
used by the J apancse and Cliinese in certain 
games, apd the interior is painted by them 
of various colours. 

DAB. {Placroncctcs limanda't This spe- 
cies of flat-fish is of a very broad, ovate shape ; 
gene, ally of a uniform pale brown colour on 
the upper side, and white on the under side ; 
the lateral line is very' much curved at the 
beginning, but afterwards proceeds straight 
to the tail. It is usually caught along with 
Plaice and Flounder, fion which it is rea- 
dily distinguished by the roughness of its 
scaly surface, and its flesh is considered su- 
perior to either. It feeds on small tish and 
Crustacea ; and is in highest perfection for 
the_ table in February, March, and April. 
It .is caught on various parts of our coasts, 
averages about eight or nine inches in length, 
and is well known in the London markets. 

The Lemon* D \b. Smooth Dab, or Smeab 
D \H ' Pleuronectcs licris \ is much larger than 
the preceding, more rare, and its flesh is 
equally esteemed. It approaches nearer to 
a rhomboid in form than any of the genus ; 
and is a handsomer fish than the common 
Dab, on account of the various shades of 
reddish brown and yellow which are seen on 
its upper side. The body is smooth, and 
covered with a mucous secretion : the head 
is very small ; the eyes arc placed very near 


each other ; and the mouth is full of small 
teeth. 

The Loxo Dab {PJettronecita limandcndcs\ 
as its name imports, greatly exceeds the 
other species in length, approaching, in fact, 
much nearer to that of the sole ; the form of 
the body being an elongated oval, almost 
equally pointed at both ends. It is covered 
with harsh scales'; is an inhabitant of the 
northern seas ; and preys on small crabs and 
other crustaecous and molluscous animals. 

DACE. {Cyprinus leuciscus.) The Dace, 
or, as it 19 sometimes called, the Dare, or 
Dart, is a fish of the Cyprinidce family, and 
is rather like the Roach, both in habits and 
appearance, but the former is more local 
and less plentiful than the latter. It is 
found in clear and quiet streams, and feeds 
upon worms and other soft substances : it is 
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gregarious, extremely vivacious, and, like 
the Trout, it will occasionally rise either at 
the day-fly, or at an artificial fly. The head 
of the Dace is small, and the muzzle pointed ; 
the back 19 slightly elevated, and the tail 
much forked ; the scales are rather small, 
the sides and belly silvery, and the general 
form of the body elegantly shaped. During 
the months of April and May the Dace is in 
the highest season. 44 The Dace,” says Mr. 
Yarrell, ** is frequently used os bait for Pike ! 
iu trolling, on account of its silvery bright- 
ness ; but where live bait are required, as 
for night hooks, Roach are preferable, on 
account of their being more tenacious of 
life.” Although this fish, in worm weather, 
seldom refuses a fly at the surface of the 
stream, and thereby utTorus aa expert angler 
mu cli diversion ; during the cold months the 
bait must be sunk witliiu three inches of the 
bottom. 

DACELO. A genus of Kingfishers, from 
New Holland. For an account of them we 
arc indebted to Mr.Gould. [See KixovisuEn,] 

DACNIS. A_ genus of small and elegant 
Passerine birds inhabiting Mexico. The co- 
lour of the hotly is cerulean blue ; the fore- 
head, shoulders, wings, nnd tail are black; 
and it has a sharp, conical bill. 

DACOLYTHUS. An appellation given 
to a small fish, a sped* s of the Loach, from 
two to three inches long. The head rs 
broader and flatter than the rest of its body, 
which is brown with alack 6 pots • there are 
two beards on each side of the upper jaw • 
and on the gill-covers are two sharpy prickles. 
It is partial to shallow brooks with stony 
bottoms. 

DACTYLOPTERUS. A genus ofAcan- 
thopterygious fishes, the generic characters 
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as they cannot be induced to rise, or even 
expose their bodies. 'Wherever the limbs of 
a tree project over, and dip into the •water, 
there the Darters are sure to be found, these 
situations being convenient resting-places 
[ for the purpose of sunning and preening 
i themselves, and, probably, giving them a 
j better opportunity than when swimming, of 
observing their- finny prey. They crawl 
from the water upon the limbs, and fix them- 
I selves in an upright position, which they 
maintain in the utmost silence. If there t>f 
; foliage, or the long moss, they secrete them- 
‘selves in it in such a manner that they cannot 
j he perceived unless one be close to them. 
When approached, they_ drop into the water 
with such surprising skill, that one is asto- 
nished how so large a body can plunge with 
so little noise, the agitation of the water 
being apparently not greater than the gliding 
j of an eel. — Formerly the Darter was con- 
! eidered by voyagers as an anomalous pro- 
1 duction, a monster partaking of the nature 
j of the snake and the duck ; and in some 
ancient charts which I have seen, it is de- 
lineated in all the extravagance of fiction.” 

DARTER-FISH. [See Toxoxus.] 

DASYORNIS. A genus of insectivorous 
birds, belonging to the great family of 
Thrushes, and found throughout the greater 
part of Southern Australia. The Bkistle- 
, bird (Dasyom is A uslrah's) inhabits reed-beds 
and thickets, but owing to its recluse habits 
is a species familiar to few persons. It carries 
the tail erect, and threads its way through 
the thickets with great dexterity; but its 
powers of flight appear to be very limited. 
The wings, tail-coverts, and tail, are rufous 
brown, the latter indistinctly barred with a 
darker tint ; uuder parts brownish grey ; 
bill brown ; legs gra\ ish brown. Another 
species, of a smaller size, called the Long- 
billed Bristlf-Bird (Dasyornis Icmpiros- 
fr£s), is a native of Western Australia, and 
bears a very close resemblance bath in the 
character and colouring of its plumage to 
the one above described. 

• DASYPROCTA. A genns of Rodent 
< Mammalia. In disposition and the nature 
, their flesh they resemble Hares and 
Rabbits, which they in 6ome degree represent 
in the Antilles and hot parts of America. 
They employ their fore feet to hold up food 
to their mouth. [See Agouti.] 

DASYPUS. A genus of Rodent animals, 
very remarkable among the Mammalia for 
t h e. scanr an d hard shell-like armour which, 
divided into regular compartments, covers 
then- head and body, and often the tail. 
[S„e Armadillo.] 

E AY-FLY, [See Ephemera.] 

-A- n order of Crustacea. 
containing those in which we find the high- 
est general organization, the most varied 
habits, and such as are the most useful to 
man as food. Their growth is slow, and 
their habits are mostly aquatic: they are 
naturally voracious ; and they are armed 
with a pair of powerful claws, by which they 


seize their food, and convey it to the mouth. 
In this order are included Crabs, Lobsters, 
Brawns, Shrimps, &c. [which see]. For the 
history of the British species, see Dr. Leach’s 
“ Malacostraca," or, as more easily accessible, 
the elegant work on British Crustacea, by 
Professor Bell, in which are figures and de- 
scriptions of all the British species. 

DEATH’S-HEAD HAWK-MOTH. A 
remarkable Lepidopterous insect, belonging 
to the family Sphingxdoz. [See Acheeontia 
Atropos.] 

DEATH-WATCH. {Anobium tesscln- 
fimx.) Among the popular superstitions 
which the almost general illumination of 
modern times has not been able to obliterate, 
as Dr. Shaw very truly observes, the dread 
of the Death-watcli may well be considered 
as one of the most predominant ; yet it must 
be allowed to be a very singular circum- 
stance that an animal so common should 
not be more universally known, and the 
peculiar noise which it occasionally makes 
be more universally understood. The insect 
in question is a small beetle belonging to the 
timber-boring genus Anobium; and the po- 
pular superstition alluded to is, that when 
its beating is heard, it is ft sign that some 
one in the house will die before the end of 
the year. It is chiefly in the advanced state 
of spring that this little creature commences 
its sound, which is no other than the call or 
signal by which the mole and female kre led 
to each other, and which may be considered 
as analagous to the call of birds ; though 
not owing to the voice of the insect, but to 
its beating on, or striking, any hard sub- 
stance with the shield or fore-part of its 
head. The prevailing number of distinct 
strokes which it l>eata is from seven to nine 
or eleven ; anc .uis very circumstance may 
perhaps still add to the ominous character 
which it bears among the vulgar. These 
sounds or beats are given in pretty quick 
succession, and are repeated at uncertain 
intervals ; and in old houses where the in- 
sects are numerous, may be heard at almost 
any hour of the day ; especially if the 
weather be warm. The sound exactly re- 
sembles that which maybe made by tapping 
moderately hard with the finger-nail on a 
table. The msect is of a colour so nearly 
resembling that of decayed wood, viz. an 
obscure greyish brown, that it may for a 
considerable time elude the search of the 
inquirer.. It is about a quarter of an inch . 
in length, and is moderately thick in pro- 
portion, and the wing-shells ore^ marked 
with numerous irregular variegations of ft 
lighter cast than the ground-colour. It is 
singular that this insect may so for be fami- 
liarized as to be made to beat occasionally, 
by taking it out of its confinement, and 
beating on a table or board, ax hen it will 
readily answer the noise, and will continue 
to beat as »<ftcn as required. I cannot con- 
clude this slight account of the Death-watch, 
says our author, without quoting a sentence 
from that celebrated work the Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica of the learned Sir Thomas Brown, 
who on this subject thus expresses himself ; 
“He that could eradicate this error from 
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the minds of the people would save from The proportional length, direction, and cur- 
many a cold sweat the meticulous heads of vature of the antlers vary ; and it often 
nurses and grandmothers." In their larva happens that there is one more or less on the 
state these insects greatly injure old fhrni- ^ 

ture,by perforating numerous small round 
holes in it. 

DEER. (Cervus.) Among the various » 

animals which embellish the forests and vggk - Jr 

} animate the solitudes of nature, none are 
superior to the cervine race. These well- 
known ruminants ore distinguished from 

the antelopes by their horns, which are com- ^ 

posed of a bonv substance, caducous, or fall- 

ing off annually, and again renewed of a 
larger size than in the preceding year. The 
form of these is various. Sometimes they r£fL' feri# 
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spread into -broad palms, which send out 
sharp snags around their outer edges ; some- 
times they divide fantastically into branches, 
some of wh : ch project over the . forehead, 
whilst others arc reared upward in the air, 
or they maj’ be so reclined backwards, that 
the animal seems almost forced to carry its 
head in a stiff, erect posture : yet, in what- 
ever way they grow, they appear to gi«e an 
air of grandeur to the animal. It may, then, 
speaking in general terms, be said, that the 
easy elegance of their form, the lightness of 
their motions, their size, their strength, their 
fleetness, and the extraordinary develop- 
ment of those branchi lg horns, which seem 
zully as much intended for ornament os de- 
fence, all contribute towards placing them 
j in the foremost rank, of quadrupeds. 

RED DEER, or STAG. {Cerws dap/ius.') 
Before we speak of the habits &c. of this 
noble animal, it will be well to enter into a 
few particulars relative to its distinguishing 
characteristic, the horns. The first year the 
I stag has properly no horns, but only a kind 
of corneous excrescence, short, rough, and 
covered with a thin hairy skin ; the second 
year the horns are single* and straight ; the 
third year they have two antlers ; the fourth, 

. three; the fifth, four; and the sixth, five. 
When arrived at the Bixth year, the antlers 
do not always increase ; and though the 
number may amount to six or seven on each 
side, the Stag’s age is then estimated rather 
from the size and the thickness of the branch 
that sustains them, than from their number. 
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one side than on the other : the horns also 
become larger, the superficial furrows more 
marked, and the burr is more projecting. 
Notwithstanding their magnitude, these 
horns arc annually shed in the spring of the 
year, and succeeded by new ones. Of the 
old horns, which nre of a solid, firm texture, 
a variety of domestic articles arc made ; hut 
while young they are remarkably soft and 
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tender; and the animal, as if conscious of 
its want of power, instantly retires from the 
rest of the herd, and, hiding itself in thick- 
ets and unfrequented places, ventures abroad 
for the sake of pasture only at night. It is 
nearly three months before the new horns 
attain their full growth and solidity ; and 
then, by rubbing them against the boughs of 
trees, they at length clear them of that co- 
vering of 6kin, which had before contributed 
to their growth and nourishment. “The 
growth of the horns,” says Mr. Bell. “ is an 
astonishing instance of the rapidity of the 
production of bone under particular circytp- 
atances, and is certainly unparalleled in 
its extent in so short a period of time. 
A full grown Stag’s horn probably weighs 
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twenty-four pounds ; and the whole of this 
immense mass of true bone is produced in 
about ten weeks. During its growth the 
branches of the external carotid arteries, 
which perform the office of secreting this 
new bone, are considerably enlarged, for 
the purpose of conveying so large a supply 
of blood as is necessary for this rapid forma- 
tion. These vessels extend over the whole- 
surface of the horn as it grows, nnd the horn 
itself i» at iirst soft and extremely vascular, 
so that a slight iujury, and even merely 
pricking it, produces a flow of blood from 
the wound. It is also protected at this time 
with a soft, short, hairy or downy coat, which 
is termed the velvet ; and hence the horns 
are said to be in * the velvet ’ during their 
growth.” 

The Stag is supposed to have been origin- 
ally introduced into our own island from 
France, where it is very common : but it 
has been in a great degree expelled from 
most parts of this kingdom to make way for 
the common, or Fallow Deer, the venison of 
which is far superior to that of the Ked 
Deer, and the animal itself of a more 
; manageable and placid disposition. The 

1 Stag has a fine eye, an acute smell, and a 
■ good ear. When listening, he raises his 
head and erects Ids ears. When going into 
a coppice or other half-covered place, he 
stops to look round him on all sides, and 
scents tin wind, to discover if any object be 
near that might disturb him. Though a 
simple, he is a curious and crafty animaL 
When hissed or called to from a distance, 
he stops short, and looks steadfastly, and, 
with a kind of admiration, at horses or men; 
and if the latter have neither arms nor dogs, 
he moves on without betraying any symp- 
toms of alarm. He eats slowly ; and after 
his stomach is full, he lies down and rumi- 
nates at leisure. 

In Dr. a. T. Thomson’s notes to an edition 
of “ The Se vsons,” by his celebrated name- 
sake, we find appended to line 451, {Au- 
tumn ,) — 

* "The big round lean run down his dappled 
face; 

the following very apposite remarks : 

“This supposed peculiarity of the Stag to 
shed tears is noticed by several poets, but by 
none so strikingly as by Shakspere* and 
our author : but, indeed, it is not wonderful 
that it was the popular belief before it was 
noticed by poets, for the eyes of the Stag, 
and nearly all the deer tribe, display a pecu- 
liarly weeping aspect. This is more obvi- 
ously displayed in the male than in the 
female.. It depends on a remarkable glan- 
dular sinus, ammen, or tear-pit , placed at 
the inner an^le of each eye, close to the nose 
without having any communication with it 
or with what are termed the lachrjTnal 

* ” the big round tears 

courted one another down hit Innocent nose 

in piteous chase ; and thus ihe hairy fool, 

Much ma«ked of the melancholy Jaques, 
j Ktood on the extremes: -verge of the swift brook 
i Augmenting it ^rith tcars.‘ r 

At You Like It, act ii. *c. 1- 

passages. It is composed of a fold of the 
skin, and is capable of being opened and 
shut at the pleasure of the animal. It is 
furnished at the bottom with a gland, which 
secretes on oily, viscous substance, of the 
colour and consistence of the wax of the 
ears, and which hardens and becomes black 
when exposed to the air. The precise func- 
tion of this organ is unknown, nlthough 
many conjectures have been offered in ex- 
planation of it : and there can be no doubt i 
that it serves some important purpose in the | 
economy of the animal. The moistened j 
moving edges of the sinus have been mis- ] 
taken by general observers and the poets, j 
for precious tears let fall over that part of 
the eyelids ; hnd, in our love for the roman- 
tic, we almost regret to be undeceived.” 

In winter and spring this animal rarely 
ever drinks, the dews and tender herbage 
being sufficient to satisfy his thirst j but \ 
during the parching heats of summer, he not • 
only frequents the brooks nnd spring*, but • 
searches for deep water wherein to bathe j 
aud refresh himself. He swims with great j 
ease and strength, particularly when he is ■ 
in good condition, liis fat contributing to his i 
buoyancy. His voice is stronger, louder, j 
and more tremulous, in proportion cs he 
advances in age ; and during the rutting ; 
season it is really fearful. The cry of the 
hind , or female, is not so loud os that of the 
male, and she i9 never excited but through 
apprehensions for the safety either of herself • 
or her young, Like all the rest of the Deer i 
tribe, except the Elk, the female is destitute ! 
of horns ; she is also more feeble and unfit 
for hunting than the male. The pairing 
season is in August ; the time of gestation is 
between eight nnd nine months ; and. she 
seldom produces more than one at a time. 
The usual season of parturition is about 
May, during which these animals- arc very 
assiduous in concealing and tending their 
young ; nor is this a needless precaution, » 
since almost every animal of the canine or 
feline kind is. then an active enemy ; nay, 
unnatural as it may seem, the Stag himself 
is also one of theirmost dangerous assailants. 
At this season, therefore, the courage of the 
male seems to be transferred to the female ; 
for she resolutely defends her offspring ; and 
if pursued by the hunter, exposes herself to 
great apparent danger, for the purpose of 
diverting- his attention from the object of , 
her parental regard. Ihe C&lfC the name j 
by which the young of this animal is called) 
never quits the dam during the whole sum- • 
mer ; and in winter, the hind, together with j 
all the males under a year old, assemble in J 
herds, which are more or less numerous in 1 
proportion to the mildness or severity of the ; 
season. At the approach of spring they ; 
separate, none but those of the age of one ; 
year remaining associated. They are, bow- j 
ever, generally gregarious , and only danger ’ 
ot necessity can possibly divide them. 1 

“ When a Stag stands at bay,” says the J 
accomplished Editor of Thomson’s Seasons, 
before quoted, “ lus instinct leads him to do 
so in a river or a lake, if either be near ; in 
which case he has a great advantage over | 
the dogs, for he firmly stands and holds his j 
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position, ■whilst they swim powerless around 
him. On land, even, a Stng at bay has great 
advantage over the hounds, who exhaust 
themselves with their clamour, whilst he is 
in a comparative state of rest, and recovers 
his wind.” Powerful as the Stag is, he has 
never been known to attack a man, unless 
he has been driven into a corner, and hard 
pressed, without the means of escape. With 
regard to hunting the Stag, the pursuit, as 
carried on in the Highlands, is one capable 
of rousing all the manly ardour and energy 
of youth and manhood, whilst all the powers 
of both body and mind are called into action. 
The beauty, graceful, and magnificent bear- 
ing of the animal, his 6a*?„itym evading 
, the stratagems of the hunter, or deer stalker, 
i and his courage when at bay, add greatly to 
the pleasure of the chase. In stalking deer, 
l the animal is generally shot ; but if he is 
1 only wounded, and has power to fly, then 
i the dogs are slipped to the pursuit. JBut, in 
olden times, the chief reliance for pulling 
and killing the deer, was in the dogs ; and 
the fleetness and courage of their hounds 
were the pride of nobles and kings.” 

The food of Stags varies according to the 
season. In autumn they search for the buds 
of green shrubs, the flowers of broom or 
heath, the leaves of brambles, &c. During 
the snows of winter they feed on the bark 
and moss of trees ; and in mild weather they 
browse in the fields. In the present culti- 
vated state of this country, Stags are almost 
unknown in their wild, natural condition j 
and such as remain amongst us are kept 
under the name of Red Deer, together with 
the Fallow Deer; but their excessive ferocity 
during the ratting season, and the coarseness 
of their flesh, have contributed in a gTeat 
measure to effect tkeir almost total exter- 
mination. In Scotland, however, they still 
exist in considerable numbers ; and though 
it was deemed necessary to abolish Stag- 
hunting by act of parliament, in consequence 
of the multitudinous gatherings of the clans, 
upon this pretext, being often made subser- 
vient to political purposes, " a Stag-hunt is 
even in the present day the scene of much 
of the excitement and. profuse hospitality 
by which this noble sport was characterized 
in days of yore.” 

"The Stag is an ancient denizen of the 
forests of this country. From the most 
remote periods, it has been the favourite 
object of the chose •, and the severe forest- 
laws of our earlier Norman monarclis suffi- 
ciently attest the importance which^ they 
attached to the sport. The afforesting of 
vast tracts of country, by which not only 
single cottages were destroyed, but whole 
villages swept away, and churches desecrated 
and demolished, was the fertile source ^ of 
misery to the poorer inhabitants, and of in- 
justice to the ancient proprietors of the soil ; 
and the cruel inflictions of the oppressive 
laws which were enacted to preserve^ the 
Deer, increased tenfold the curse arising 
from this tyrannical passion for the chase,*— 
for it was a crime less severely penal to kill 
a man than to destroy or take a Deer.” 

“The ancient customs and laws of _‘Ve- 
nerie,’ that noble science which our simple 


ancestors looked upon as one of the first 
accomplishments of the high-bred noble, 
and a knowledge of which was essential to 
his education, were formal and technical to 
a most absurd and ludicrous degree. A few 
of the terms, betokening the different nges 
of the Stag and Hind, are still retained, 
though Bomewhat altered. The young of 
either sex is called a Calf ; after a few 
months the male becomes distinguished by 
the growth of the bossets, or frontal protu- 
berances, on which the horns are afterwards 
developed, which during the first year are 
merely rounded knobs, fromt i> *ncc he takes 
the name of Knobber. In the second year 
they are longer and pointed, and are called 
dags, and the animal has now the name of 
Brocket. In the third year, the first, or 
brow antler , has made its appearance, md 
the Deer becomes a Spay ah. In the fourth, 
the bez-witlcr is added, and he is then termed 
a Staogakd. He is a Stag in the fifth year, 
when the third antler, or royal, appears: and 
in the sixth, the commencement of the sur- 
royal, or crown, is formed ; when he takes 
the name of Hart, which name he retains 
through life. At this time he is called a 
Hart or Stag of ten, probably because the 
branches, including the sur- royal, frequently 
amount to that number. After the seventh 
year he is said to be crocked, or palmed , 
or crowned, according to the number of 
branches composing the sur-royal. The 
female is a Caj/'in the first year, a Brocket's 
sister in the second, and in the third, and 
ever afterwards, a Hind." — Bell's British 
Quadrupeds. 

VIRGINIAN DEER. (Cervus Virginia - 
mzs.) This epccies is found in vast heids in 
the northern parts of America, and is an 
animal of great importance to the Indian 
natives. T><ey are of a light brown colour, 
and ab« ut the size of the Fallow Deer, but 
their ails are longer. Their horns are 
slender, bend greatly forwards, and have 
numerous branches on the interior sides, but 
no brow antlers. They are of a restless and 
wandering disposition, and iu hard winters 
arc observed to feed much on the different 
species of tmiea or string mo?;, which hangs 
from the trees : they are also fond of resort- 
ing to places impregnated with salt, and 
vu'garly called salt-licks ; and it is at these 
favourite haunts that the hur.ters generally 
. succeed in killing them. Their flesh, though 
dry, is very valuable to the Indians, who l 
cure it for their winter prov ision. 

PORCINE DEER. (Cei-yvs porcinus.) An 
Indian species of the cervine genus ; about 
two feet three inches in height ; the body 
clumsy ; the legs fine and slender ; and the 
tail about eight inches long. It has slender 
trifurcated horns, about a foot in length : 
the colour, on the upper part of the neck, 
body, and sides is brown ; the belly and 
rump lighter. 

fFor other species of the genus Cervus, or 
Deer tribe, 6ee Axis — Elk — Fallow-peer 
— Munjac — Reindeer— .Roebcck — Wa- 
piti.} We may mention that there are 
many species of Deer, chiefly found in South 
America and in Asia ; specimens of most of 
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the species being in tlie collection of tlic 
British Museum, and many of them are to 
be seen alive in the Gardens of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, and used to adorn the noble me- 
nagerie of the Earl of Derby (President of 
that Society), at Knowsley, Lancashire. 

DEIKACRID A. A genus of Orthoptera 
belonging to the GryTUdce or Cricket tribe. 
Our figure is copied from the one that ac- 
companies Mr. White’s description In the 
Zoology of the Voyage of S. M* SS. Erebus 
and Terror. .Mr. W. Stephenson, speaking 
of it in his remarks on the entomology of 
Kerr Zealand, says, “ It is a peculiarly for- 
j midable insect, found in old trees, secreting 
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ltaelf in rents and crevices. It is an abundant 
species in Kerr Zealand, and is carnivorous. 
It is called by the Maories TFcfa.” The tnale 
is distinguished from the other sex (here 
figured) by ill enormous head, the bite of 
which is very severe. Both sexer. wre ap- 
terous, the female being very prolib' ova. 
Mr. Stephenson believes there are more than 
one species of this genus. It is allied to the 
genus A nastostomuz of Mr. G. R. Gray. 

DELPHIKID.5h The Dolphin tribe, a 
family of cetaceous animals, characterized 
by the moderate size of the head, and usu- 
ally by the presence of teeth in both javrs. 
It includes, "with the Dolphin and Porpoise, 
many animals which arp ordinarily called 
Whales ; a considerable number of -which 
occasionally visit the northern coasts of Bri- 
tain. They are in general voracious feeders j 
and their flesh is for the most part rank, 
oily, and unwholesome. [See Whale.} 

DEMOISELLE. ( A nthropo'ides Virgo.) 
The Demoiselle, or Kumidian Crane, is re- 
markable for the grace and symmetry of its 
form, and the elegance of its deportment. 
It measures three feet three inches in length; 
and has a beak two inches and a half long, 
the base of which is greenish and the tip red: 
the irides are crimson : the crown of the 

• head is cinereous ; the rest of the head, and 
' neck, black : the feathers of thtxbrcost are 

* long and drooping: the under parts of the 
body, from the breast, the back, and the tail. 


are bluish ash ; the latter and the quills are 
tipped with block ; and the legs arc black. 
This grail atorial bird is a native of many parts 
of Asia and Africa ; and is to be met with 
along the whole of the southern and. eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. It delights in 
damp and marshy places, frequenting tho&e 
parts in search of small fishes, frogs, &c., 
which are its favourite food. It is easily 
domesticated. 

There is another species, called the Ceoutt- 
ed Demoiselle (Anthropovdes Pavonia\ 
which is less than the one above described, 
and about the size of the common heron. 
The crown of the head is covered with soft 
black feathers, like velvet ; on the bind part 
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is a tuft of stiff hair, which spreads out on 
all sides in a globular form ; this is four 
inches in length, and of a reddish brown 
colour : the sides of the head are bare of fea- 
thers ; and on each side of the throat hangs 
a kind of wattle. The general colour of the 
bird is a bluish ash : the feathers on the 
fore part of the neck are very long, and hang 
over the breast; wing-coverts white; the 
greater ones incline to rufous, and those 
farthest from the body to black : the greeter 
quills and tail are black, and the secondaries 
chestnut. The female is black where the 
male is blue-ash, and the wattles on the 
throat are wanting. Th : s bird is a tame 
species, and, like the preceding, is often kept 
in aviaries : it runs very fast ; flies strong, 
and is able to keep on the wing for a long 
time together. Another species, the Stanley 
Demoiselle (Ant/iropotdes varaduta), is 
even more elegant than eit» s '_r of the pre- 
ceding; it is of a light aahy blue colour. 

DESDRERPETON. [See StjpplemektO 
DRENPROCOLAPTES, ©r Hoi.keu- 
PUxed CRKevEks. A genns of Tenuires- 
teal Birds, with the bill generally long and 
curved, the tail feathers stiff and pointed to 
assist the birds in climbing; the claws art 
long and curved. There are several species, 
natives^ or South America ; their general 
colour is brown, with grey mixtures, and in 
most of the species there are whitish lines or 
spots about the her*d and neck: these birds 
are marked features in the Fauna of South 
America. [See I uaxAinns.) 

DEKDRODUS. [See Suttlemext.} 
DENDROLAGT7S, or Tree Kangaroo. ' A 
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genus of Marsupials. Two species, 1). ur~ 
sinus and I), inustus, were discovered by 
M.,S. Muller in New Guinea. These were 
found at Triton Bay, and they also inhabit 
the interior of the country. They are ar- 
boreal in their habits, climbing trees with 
the utmost facility. The tail is consider- 
ably elongated, and in one species (the 2). 
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inustus) of nearly equal thickness through- 
out. The D. ursinus is of a deep blackish 
brown; the X). inustus paler. Now that New 
Guinea is taken into the possession of the 
British, specimens and full particulars of 
this interesting genus may soon be looked 
for. 

DENDROPHYLLIA. The name given 
to a genus of Polypi, or Madrepores, of co~ 
ral-like structure. They are of arborescent 
1 forms, the stem sending cut branches.instend 
of remaining simply columnar ; and these 
branches again subdividing. The whole 
[ structure is covered with a gelatinous or 
fleshy substance, which, although it has no 
direct communication with the stomach, 
seems to constitute the animal, of which the 
j Polypes are only subordinate parts. 

DENDROSAURA, or TREE LIZARDS. 

I The name of a tribe of Reptiles, containing 
the Chamreleons, and used by Mr. Gray in 
his excellent Descriptive Catalogue of the 
I Lizards in t.ie British Museum. The scales 
I of the belly, of the side, and of the back, arc 
i granular, and in circular bands ; the tongue 
is worm-like and elongate, and very exten- 
- sile. The eyes are global ar,. very mobile, 
covered with a circular lid pierced with n 
small central hole. The toes are formed 
! into two grasping opposable groups, which 
fit them admirably for living on trees. [Sec 
Chameleon.] 

DENTIROSTRES. The name of a tribe 
of birds, characterized by having a notch, 
and tooth-like process on each side of the 
y largin of the upper mandible. They ma- 
nifest rapacious habits, and prey on sinaUer 
and weaker birds. The J3utdier~bird will 
serve as on example of this tribe. 

DERMLSTES : DERMfcSTID^E. A 
1 genus and family of Coleopterous Insects, the 
nntennte bf which are elevated and perfo- 
i Hated transversely. The larva; or grubs oi this 
tube devour dead bodies, skins, leather, and 


almost any animal substance, and are ex- 
ceedingly destructive to books and furniture. 

Although obnoxious in these respects, the 
insects of this family are of infinite service 
in the economy of nature, by causing the 
rapid decomposition of animal matter into 
a substance fitted for the improvement of 
the soil, and by their labours, united with 
those of the Silphte, Necrophori, &c., de- 
stroying such portions of these remains as 
are left untouched by the Flesh-flies, which 
only consume the soft portions of the car- 
casses. Like the perfect insects, their larv® 
are seldom observed upon the surface of the 
matters which they attack." — Westwood. 
This gentleman further observes (in a note), 
“ In some of the Egyptian mummies lately 
opened, a great number of dead specimens 
of several species of Dennestes hi.«c been 
discovered in the interior of the body, to- 
gether with a number of their lame, also 
dead : hence, from the circumstance of these 
larva; being found dead in a situation which 
appears at one time to have been congenial 
to them, I am induced to think that these 
insects must have found their way into the 
body pre’ ious to the final operation of em- 
bal miner ., whereby they were destroyed.” 

The complete insects are mostlyof a length- 
ened oval shape, and have a habit of with- 
drawing the head beneath the thorax when 
bundled. — One of the most familiar sped* i 

/« is the Dermcstcs lardarius , 
or Bacon-bcetle, which is 
about a third of an inch in 
length,and of a dusky brown 
colour, with the upper 
half of the wing shells 
whitish or ash-coloured, and 
marked with black spots — 
Another Bpecies, seen in 
almost every house during 
the spring and early part of 
u the summer, is the Atta- 
8ACOSBKETTE. genus PeWo. It measures 
(dkrvebtes scarcely a quarter of an 
nARDARioa.) inch h* length,and is of a 
very dark brown or blackish 
colour, with a white speck on the middle of 
each wing-shell. 

DESMAN, or MUSK-RAT. (ITygalt ruos- 
chnta.) An insectivorous animal, aquatic in j 
all its habits, and nearly equal in size to 
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the Hedgehog. Its muzzle is elongated 
into a small, very flexible proboscis, wluch 
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is constantly in motion. It has a long tail, 
scaly and flattened at the sides : membranous 
feet ; eyes very small ; and no external ears. 
This animal is very common along the rivers 
and lakes of Southern Russia, where it feeds 
on worms, the larvae of insects, and particu- 
larly on leeches, which it easily withdraws 
from the mud by means of its flexible pro- 
boscis. It never comes voluntarily on shore, 
but is often taken in the nets of the fisher- 
men. Its burrow, excavated in a bank, com- 
mences under water, and ascends to above 
the level of the highest floods. Under the 
tail of the Desman are two small follicles 
containing a kind of unctuous substance, of 
a strong musky odour, from which the name 
of Jfuxfc-rat is'given to it. 

DEW [MOTHS]. A name given by col- 
lectors to Moths of the genus Selinct. 

DIADEM SPIDER, ( Epdra diadenia 0 I 
This spider, so common in the autumn, be- ; 
longs to Walckenaer's genus Epeira. Its body, ' 
when full grown, is nearly as large as a hazel 
nnt, is of n deep chestnut brown colour, and 


family Curculionxdcz \ and contains two or | 
three species. It is very abundant in some 
parts of South America- It is often, with a 
magnifying glass of no great power, formed 
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the abdomen beautifully marked by a lon- 
gitudinal series of round milk-white spots, 
crossed by others of a similar appearance, 
so as to represent in some degree the pattern 
of a small diadem. It is chiefly seen during 
Ure autumnal season in ob** garden*, where, 
in some convenient spot o. shelter, it forms 
a large, round, close web of jellow silk, in 
which it deposits its eggs, guarding this web 
with a secondary one of a looser texture. 
The youngare hatched in the ensuing May, 
the parent insects dying towards the close of 
autumn. At the tip of the abdomen are 
placed five papillre or teats, through which 
the spider draws its thread. The eyes, which 
ore situated on the upper part of the thorax, 
are eight in number, placed at a small dis- 
tance from each other. The fangs with 
which the animal wounds its prey are strong, 
curved, sharp-pointed, and each furnished 
on the inside, near the tip, with a small ob- 
long hole or siit, through which is discharged 
a poisonous fluid into the wound made by 
the_ point itself. The feet are of a highlv 
curious structure ; the two claws with which 
each is terminated being furnished on Us 
under side with several parallel processes 
resembling the teeth of a comb, and enabling 
the spider to manage with the utmost facility 
the threads in its web, &c. [See Spider.] 

DIAMOND BEETLE. (£nftmu?.) This 
splendid Coleopterous insect belongs to the 
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J into a very pleasing toy to ‘amuse young 
people. There are small species of Curculio- < 
vidcE in our own island, however, which are j 
scarcely less brilliant when magnified under I 
a good light, and with sufficient power. 

DIAPERIS. [See Taxi corses.] 

DICJEUM. A genus of Tcnuirostral 
t Bird?, allied to the C keepers : they do not 
| use their tails as these birds do ; and they ! 
j are generally brilliant in colour, having 
more or less of scarlet in t.-eir plumage. : 
Species occur in Asia, its inlands, and in 
Australia* 

DICHOBUNE. CSee SrpPLEMEXT.] 

DICHODON. [See SuppleuektO 

DICOTYLES. [See Pace art.] 

DICRONOCEPHALUS. A genus of I 
] Coleoptera belonging to the family Cefo- 
I nicu&e. described by Mr. Hope. The male, 

* which \s the only sex at present known, is 
j remarkable for the two horns on the head, 
wliich are bent up. The only known species, 

I Dicronocephalus IValUcJiii, is a native of j 
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Korthern China, where it has been lately 
found by Mr. Robert Fortune, the Bota- 
nist. It ia of a yellowish gray colour, and 
It is at present very* rare in collections 
(there is one, however, in the British Mu- 
seum) ; but,like its congeners, ilTcrrjm ' us and 
Cyphon ocepha 1 ils, from India, nnd Mycteristcs 
and Phccdimiis, from the Eastern Islands, the 
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active researches of Indian officers and colo- 
nists will make these pretty and singular 
insects more common. 

DICYNODON. [See AprEXpix.} 

DIDELPHIDiE. A family of quadrupeds 
belonging to the order Marttjjfalia, and con- 
sisting of the genus Didelphis, or Opossum, 
They are restricted to America. ^ They are 
characterized by having ten incisors above 
and eight below, the canines being one on 
each side of either jaw, and the molars seven, 
the four last, or true molars, being crowned 
with sharp tubercles. The limbs are short ; 
the feet plantigrade ; and the toes, which 
are five on each foot, armed with sharp, 
Btrong, curved claws, except the inner toe or 
thumb on the hinder feet, which is opposable 
and destitute of a nail. The tail, except at 
the base, is scaly and naked ; and it is usu- 
ally more or less prehensile. In some species 
the pouch is entirely wanting, being indi- 
cated only by a slight fold of the skin. [See 
Opossum.} 

DIDUNCULUS. A genus of birds found 
in the South Sea Islands. [See Gnatuo- 1 

DON.} 

DIDUS. [See Bono, p. 283.} 

DIMEKA. A section of the order ffom- 
opfera, comprising much smatiei insects 
than those included in the section Trimera , 
and distinguished from them by having only 
two joints in the tara; with antenna; longer 
than the head, and composed of from six to 
ten filiform joints ; whilst they differ from 
the Jfononitra by the winged individuals 
posseting tour wings, the anterior being 
ordinarily of the same membranous texture 
as the posterior. The section consists of the 
families PsylUdce, Aphidce, and AUyrodidve* 

DIMORPHODON. [See Supplement.} 

DXMYARTA. The name given to the 
Becond order of Conc7i(/erce, or BivalY». Shells. 
It contuinB a great number of families, which 
may be grouped into four divisions, arising 
partly from the shape of the foot of its 
molluscous inhabitant, but chiefly from the 
mor<- or less perfect manner in which the 
valves close upon each other. 

BINGO, or AUSTRALIAN POG. This 
species of the canine race has n very wolf- 
like appearance. The ears are short and 
erect ; the tail rather bushy ; the hair, which 


has the same sort of snarling and howling 
voice as the larger kind of dogs have in ge- 
neral; though by Borne it has been erro- 
neously said neither to bark nor growl. 
There is good reason, however, to believe 
that the Dingo is the descendant of a race 
once don a aticated, which has returned to 
its wild sh.te. 

DINORNIS. A genus of birds allied to 
the Ostrich tribe, now only found in a fossil 
state in New Zealand, whence many bones 
have been sent to this country. One of the 
species must have been at least fourteen 
feet high, and it is believed that some speci- 
mens may have been still higher. It is 
known to the natives by the, name of ifoa. 
For details of its anatomy, the reader should 
consutt Prof. Owen’s elaborate Memoir in 
the third and lourth volumes of the Zoo- 
logical Society’s Transactions. 

DINOSAURIA. [See Supplement.} 

DINOTIIERUTM. A genus of extinct 
herbivorous quadrupeds, of gigantic dimen- 
sions ; but as only fragments of this huge 
creature have yet been found, the size of the 
entire animal cannot be accurately given. 





BXOLt. OT niNOTHBBItm QXOAUTXtm. 

A skull of one wna disinterred at Eppleshefm, 
in Hesse Darmstadt, in 1836, measuring about 
four feet in length and three in breadth ; • 
from which, according to the calculations 
of Cuvier and Kaup, the Dinotherium is 
supposed to have attained the length of : 
eighteen feet. Dr. Auckland, who paid great 
attention to the remains of this immense 
specimen of extinct Mammalia, is decidedly 
of opinion that it was an aquatic animal. “ It 
is mechanically impossible/’ he observes, 

“ that a lower jaw, nearly four feet long, 
loaded with such heavy tusks at i ts extremity 
could have been otherwise than cumbrous 
and inconvenient to the quadruped living 
on dry land. No such disadvantage would 
have attended tiffs structure in a large ani- 
mal destined to live in water ; and the 
aquatic habits of the family of Tapirs, to 
which the Dinotherium was most nearly 
allied, render it probable that, like them, 
it was an inhabitant of fresh-water lakes 
and rivers,” &c. The Doctor subsequently j 
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pays, 1 * Professor Kaup and Dr. Klipsteinhave 
recently published a description and figures 
of this head, in wKIch they state that the 
very remarkable form and dispositions of 
the hinder part of the skull show it to have 
been connected with muscles of extraordi- 
nary power, to give that kind of movement 
to the head which would admit of the 
peculiar action of the tusks in digging into 
and tearing up the earth. They further 
observe that mv conjectures respecting the 
aquatic habits of this animal are confirmed by 
approximations in the form of the occipital 
bone to the occiput of Cetacea; the Dinothe- 
riiim. in this structure, affording a new and 
important link between the Cetacea and 
the Pachydermata." 

DTODOX. A remarkable genus of Plcctog - 
vathi, or bony fishes with soldered jaws. 

The Dionorr Rystrix, commonly 
termed the Sea-Porcupine, is of a nearly 
spherical form, sometimes measuring not 
less than two feet in length ; but it possesses 
the power of inflating or contracting itsell at 
pleasure -bv means of an internal skin or 
membrane situated beneath the exterior or 
spiny covering. Its colour is a pale grey, 
the back being of a somewhat deeper rv*l ; 
and the whole body is marked at the base 
of each spine by a round black spot ; the 
fins being also spotted. When t »ken by a 
line and. hook, it inflates it* body and 
elevates its spines to the hi^.iest possible 
degree, as if endeavouring to'wound in all 
directions ; nor can it be touched without 
dangeruntil it is dead. It is a native of the 
Indian and American seas ; and its flesh is 
coarse and worthless. 

The Otmoxo Diodon ( Diodon atinga ) 
differs from the former in being of a more 
lengthened shape, and in having the spines 
rather round than triangular. Its general 
• colour is grey, deeper on the back, and with 
; a cast of pink on the lower parts like the 
| Diodon Hystrix: it is marked with numerous 
round Mack spots ; but it is only from twelve 
to fifteen inches in length. Unless very 
j carefully cleaned *t is dangerous to eat it ; 

, for if not ab~'’utely poisonous, the flesh is 
| highly unwholesome. It is a native of the 
Indian and American 6ca9. 

Besides the above, there is the Bound 
D ionoX {Diodon orOicidari.*% about nine or 
ten inches in length ; which is considered a 
poisonous fish: Plumier’s Diodon {Dio- 
d>m Ptumicri), a species very nearly allied to 
the Oblong Diodon : and the Patched Djo- 
don {Diodon liturosus), which inclines to a 
globular shape,. and is marked on each side 
of the body with.un oval patch and two 
transverse ones ; and on the back a round 
spot encircling the dorsal fin : spines white 
with brown tips, and all the fin* greenish 
yellow. 

“ One day,” says Mr. Darwin (while on 
the coast of Brazil), “ I was amused bv 
watching the habits of a Diodon, winch was 
caught swim "mg near the shore. This fish 
known. to possess the singular power 
of distending itself into a nearly spherical 
i iorm. After having been taken out of water 


for a short time, and then again immersed 
in it, a considerable quantity both of water 
and air was absorbed by the mouth, and 
perhaps likewise by the branchial apertures. 
The process is effected by two methods ; the 
air is swallowed, nnd is then forced into the 
cavity of the body, its return being pre- 
vented by a muscular contraction which is 
externally visible ; but the water, I Ob- 
served, entered in a stream through the 
mouth, which was wide open and motionless ; 
this latter action must therefore depend on 
suction. The skin about the abdomen is 
much looser than that of the back ; hence, 
during the inflation, the lower surface be- 
comes far more distended than the upper ; 
and the fish, in consequence, floats with its 
back downwards. Cuvier doubts whether 
the Diodon, in this position, is able to swim ; ; 
but not only can it thus move forward in a 
straight line, but likewise it can turn round j 
to either side. This latter movement is j 
effected solely by the aid of the pectoral 
fins, the tail being collapsed, and not used. 
From the body being buoyed up with so 
much air, the branchial openings were out 
of water : but a stream drawn in by tlio 
mouth constantly flowed through them. 

“The fish, having remained in this dis- 
tended state for a short time, generally ex- 
pelled the air and water with considerable 
force from the branchial apertures and 
mouth." It could emit, at will, a portion of 
the water; and it appears, therefore, pro- 
bable, that this fluid is taken in partly.for 
the sake of regulating its specific gravity. 
This Diodon possessed 8C"eral means of de- 
fence. It could give a severe bite, nnd could 
eject water from its mouth to some distance, 
at the same time it made a curious noise by 
the movement of its jaws. By the inflation 
of its body, the papilla?, with which the skin 
is covered, became erect and pointed. But 
the most curious circumstance was, that it 
emitted from the skin of its bell’/, when 
handled, a mo.t beautiful carmine red and. 
fibrous secretion, which stained ivory and 
paper in so curious a manner, that the tint 
is retained to the present day.” 

DIOMEDE A. [See Albatross.] 

DIPHYLLOBOTHBIUM. [See Sum..] 

DIOPSIS, or TELESCOPE FLY. A 
very* singular genus of Dipterous Insects, re- 
markable for the enormously developed pe- 
dicels on which the eyes are situated. They 
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are found in Western Africa, India, and the 
Indian islands, some of the species being of 
coi-'iderable size. One species, the Diopsis 
Sykesiiy was observed by the distinguished 
Indian statistician and naturalist after whom 
it is named by Mr. G. R. Gray, in countless 
multitudes in one of the Indian vallies. 
Hence it is not improbable that the habits 
of the numerous species composing the genus 
are similar. It is one of those well-marked 
and remarkable groups of insects, all the 
species of which have been described and 
figured by; Mr. Westwood. They are, how- 
ever, rare in collections; the British Museum 
possessing many curious species. 

DIPLOPTERA, or DIPLOPTERYGA. 
A group of llymenopterous insects, forming 
the third division of the subsection /Vce- 
doncs. These wasps obtain their name from 
the wings being folded throughout their 
entire length when at rest. The antennae 
are generally elbowed, and either filiform or 
thickened at the tips ; the palpi are short 
and filiform ; the maxillae are long, cori- 
aceous, and compressed ; the thorax is oval 
and entire ; and the collar extends laterally 
to the base of the wings. The body is gene- 
rally black, more or less spotted with buff, 
and either quite naked, or very slightly 
clothed with hairs : the legs arc of moderate 
length, not furnished with organs fitted for 
the collection of pollen ; and the abdomen 
is ovate. The sting of the females and 
neuters is very powerful, and has occasion-*- 
ally caused the death of those persons who 
have been attacked by these insects. This 
division forms two families, Eumenidce, and 
VespidcE, (See Wasp.} 

DIPROTODON. [See Supp-*»!entO 

HIPS AS. A genus of Snakes [which see]. 

DIPTERA. An order of two- winged in- 
sects ; of which the common house-fly and 
blue-bottle fly afford familiar examples. 
There are, however. Borne dipterous iusccts 
which arc destitute of wings : hence it is 
necessary to notice other peculiarities be- 
longing to this order. Some possess a pro- 
boscis and sucker: others have a iroboscis 
and no sucker. They have six legs, furnished 
with five-jointed tarsi, two palpi, two an- 
tenns, and three ocelli. The mouth in the 
insects of this order It formed for suction ; 
but there are considerable varieties in the 
mode in which this is accomplished. Behind 
the wings are placed a pair of movable 
slender bodies, termed hal teres, or balancers, 
wliich are kept In continual motion, and are 
usually present even when the true wings 
are not developed. The wings ore generally 
horizontal In their position, and transparent ; 
the eyes are generally large, often occupying 
nearly the whole head. The Diptera nil 
undergo a complete metamorphosis, as far 
as respects the comparative sk*».cture of the 
larva and the perfect insect; the former 
Ocing generally cylindrical footless grubs. 

The two-winged insects, though mostly of 
moderate or small size, are not only very 
numerous in kinds or species, but also ex- 
tremely abundant in individuals of the same 
kind, often appearing in swarms of countless 


multitudes. Elies are destined to live wholly 
on liquid food, and are therefore provided 
with a proboscis, enclosing hard and sharp- 
pointed darts, instead of jaws, and fitted for 
piercing and sucking ; or ending with soft 
and fleshy lips, for lapping. In our own 
persons we suffer much from the sharp 
Buckera and bloodthirsty propensities of 
gnats and mosquitos (OultctcltE), md also 
from those of certain midges ( Ceratopogon 
and SimtiUum), iucluding the tormenting 
black flies {SimuUwn molestum) of America. 
The lame of these insects live in stagnant 
water, and subsist on minute aquatic ani- 
mals. Horse-flies and the golden-eyed forest 
flies (2'abanidiz), whose larvae live in the 
ground, and the stinging stahle-flies ( Sto - 
moxys\ which closely resemble common 
house-flies, and in the larva state live in 
dung, attack both man and animals, goading 
the latter sometimes almost to madness by 
their severe and incessant punctures. The 
winged horse-ticks (7/ip/>o6oscce), the bird- 
flies (OruitJtuvvjice'), the wingless cheep-ticks 
(Aldopliagi), and the spider-flies (Aycferi- 
bice), and bee-lice (Rraulce), which are also 
destitute of wings, ore truly parasitical in 
their habits, and pass their whole lives upon 
the skin of animals. Bot-flies or gad-flies 
( GZstridcz), as they are sometimes called, ap- 
pear to take no food while in the winged 
state, and are destitute of a proboscis ; the 
nourishment obtained by their larvae, which, 
as is well known, live in the bodies of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and other animals, being suffi- 
cient to last these insects during the rest of 
their lives. Some flies, though apparently 
harmless in the winged Btate, deposit their 
eggs on plantB, on the juices of which their 
young subsist, and are oftentimes productive 
of immense injury to vegetation ; among 
these the most notorious for their depreda- 
tions are the gall-gnats (Cccidomyice), in- 
cluding the wheat-flv and. Hessian-fly, tho 
root-eating maggots of some of the long- 
legged gnats (lYpuke), those of the flower- 
flies {Anthony ice), and the two-winged gall - 
flies and fruit flies ( Ortalides ). To this list 
of noxious flies, are to be added the common 
house-flies (I/usca), which pass through the 
maggot state in dung and other filth, the 
blue-bottle or blow-flies, and meat-fiiss 
(Xucih’ce and Cattiphorce), together with the 
maggot-producing or viWpnrous flesh-flies 
( Sarcophagce and Cynomyiat), whose maggots 
live in flesh, the cheese-fly (Piophila.), the 
parent of the well-known skippers, and a 
few others that in the larva state attack our 
household stores. Some are entirely harm- 
less in all their states and many are emi- 
nently useful In various ways. T./en the 
common house-flies, and flesh-flies, together 
with others for which no names exist in our 
language, render important services by feed- 
ing, while lame, upon dung, carrion, and all 
kinds of filth ; by which means, and by simi- 
lar services, rendered by various tribes of 
scavenger-beetles, these offensive matters 
speedily disappear, instead of remaining to 
decay slowly, thereby tainting the air and 
rendering it unwholesome. Those whose 
larvae live In stagnant water, such aa gnats 
(CuZicuhc), the soldier-flies (StrcUwmyadas), 
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&c., tend to prevent the water from bccom- I 
mg putrid, by devouring the decayed animal 
and vegetable matter it. contains. The 
maggots of some flies live in toadstools and 
similar excrescence^ growing on trees ; those | 
of others in rotten wood and bark. And, | 
finally, many lay their eggs on caterpillars, ' 
and on various other larvae, within the 
bodies of which the maggots hatched from 
these eggs live till they destroy their victims. 
Besides performing their various appointed 
tasks in the economy of nature-flies, and 
other insects, subserve another highly im- 
portant purpose, for which an all wise Pro- 
vidence has designed them, namely, that of 
furnishing food to numerous othe* animals. 
Hot to mention the various kin '.s of in- 
sectivorous quadrupeds, many birds live 
partly or entirely on insects. The finest 
song-birds, nightingales and thrushes, feast 
with the hiyin'st relish on maggots of all 
kinds, as welt us on flies and other insects, 
while warblers, swallows, &c. &C-, devour 
these two -winged insects in great numbers. 
—The works of Meigen, "Wiedemann, Mac- 
quart, and Robineau Desvoidy, arc the grent 
authorities on this very numerous and every 
where distributed order of insects. 

DITUS. [See Jerboa.] 

DIRT-DAUBER. The name given in 
the United States to a species of Hymenop- 
terous insect. [See Felopeus.] 

DISTOMA. [See Yuma:, p.EBJ] 

DIVERS. ( Cohrmbidcc.') A genus of 
aquatic birds, thus described by Bewick : — 
“The bill is etrong, straight, and pointed : 
the upper mandible longest; the edges of 
each bending inwards : nostrils linear, the 
upper part divided by a email cutaneous 
api>endage : tongue long, pointed, and ser • 
rated on each side near the base : thighs 
placed far backward ; legs thin and flat, and , 
extended horizontally : toes four in number; 
j the exterior the longest ; the back one small, 
and joined to the interior by a thin xnem- 
i brane : tail short, consisting of twenty 
i feathers. These birds ore broad, flat, and 
long-bodied, and swim in a squat position 
on the water.” 

JThc Great Northern Diver. (Co7ym- 
bus glacialis) measures upwards of three 
feet iu length, and four feet six inches in 
breadth. The bill is black and strong, 
and to the comers of the mouth is four 
inches long ; the head and neck are of a 
deep black, glossed with green and purple ; 
the hind part of the latter being streaked 
with a large white bond shaped like a cres- 
cent; exactly under the throat is another 
band ; and ' both are marked with black 
oblong strokes pointing downwards. The 
lower part of the neck is a deep black, tinged 
with a rich purple glos3 ; the breast and 
under side of the body is wholly white ; ' 
the sides of the breast ore marked with black 
I lines ; and the back, the coverts of the wings, ' 
and the scapulars, are black, thickly marked ; 
with white spots. The tail is very short, 
and almost hid by the scapulars ; the legs 
and feet ore block. The female is less than 
the male, and her whole upper plumage ! 


Inclines more to brown. Tins bird Inhabits 
the north of Europe and the Arctic coasts, 
and is sometimes, though rarely, seen, in 
England. It seldom quits the sea, or retires 
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inland, except during the period of incuba- 
tion, when it repairs to the borders of fresh- 
water lakes ; and the female deposits two 
large eggs of a pale clear yellowish colour, 
marked with very large and small spots of 
ashy-purple. Fish is the principal food of 
this Epccies, and the herring in particular, 
the fry of fish, crustaceans, and marine 
vegetables. 

The Red-throated Dm;n % {Columbus 
septentrional is.) This species is about two 
feet in length, and tliree feet four inches in 
breadth. The sides of the head, neck, and 
throat are mouse colour ; the top of the 
head is spotted with black ; the hinder and 
lower part of the neck are longitudinally 
rayed with black and white ; the upper fore 
part of the neck, to the throat, is of a deep 
chestnut-red ; the breast aud under parts of 
the plumage ctc pure white : the sides, the 
back, and the rest ofirthe upper ports ore 
blackish brown in the very old birds, but in 
those of the age of three or four years they 
ore slightly sprinkled with small white spots. 
The male and female are nearly alike in 
their plumage. Tliis species inhabits the 
same cold countries as the other Divers, and 
its manners and habits do not differ from 
theirs ; but it is of a more lively character, 
and has a more sprightly appearance. They 
breed and ore common in Hudson’s Boy, 
Greenland Icclaud, the Zetland and Orkney 
Isles, &c. The fcmnle makes her nest, which 
is composed of moss and herbage, lined with 
a little of her own down, on the very edge.of 
the shore ; she lays two eggs, which are 
so i -ic what longer than those or a hen, and of 
a dingy bluish-white, thinly marked with 
dusky spots. Thej t an swiftly on ibo sur- 
face of the water, but are very awkward on 
land, from which they rise with difficulty ; 
their flight, however, when once on the wing, 
is bo tli strong and swift. 
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to have become extinct -within the lost 500 pcrtjr ; each individual is entirely devoted 
years. Mr. Duncan, of the Ashtnolenn to his master, assumes liis manners, distin- 
Musciim, has published an excellent history guishes and defends his property, and re- 
of all that was known of it up to Ins tune, mains attached to him even nnto death ; and 


[See GxATiionox : Solitaire.] 


nil Inis proceeds neither from mere necessity 


. nor constraint, but solely from true gratitude 
. pOp; {Cants famjhans.) This most arid real friendship. The swiftness, the 
faithful and v nluable domcatJC-~so > remark- gtre;n gth, and the ecent of the Dog have 
able for his incorruptible fidclitT,lus lasting created f or roan a powerful ally against 
attachment, his inexhaustible diligence, and 0 th er animals, and were perhaps necessary 
his ready obedience — deserves^ all the cu- tQ the establishment of society. It is the 
I lories that have been bestowed upon him, on j T animal that has followed man through 
and all the kindness that can be shown him, c * region of tbe enrt h.” What the great 
hy his master andcompamon, Man. But in- j^eneh naturalist has here said is strictly 
dependent of Ins being the most ea 0 ac so true . bu t eY cry person must agree with Mr. 
all known quadrupedsand .the ocknow- M . CuUodl tha t » it is singular that neither 
lodged fticnd of mankind, he is possessed of nor on Qf th fa ose b vh om his 

all those native qualities which contnbu e statein ^ nt3 ha * e been copie(J f houId haTC 
to the convenience, and generally conciliate mentioned tbnt this acco p utlt is applicable 
the affections, of th e s ^f; n onlv to E urope. All Mahommtdan nations 

j tural c«on»S« = and fcrouous dwpwition regKrd the £> og M impure, and will not 

l rc P| lc / * }* a S ^w° e fl £!ic a . w touch it without an ablution. The same is . 
■ midable enemy to all other animals . but j ^ case tb tbc m nd0 os. From the 
the s e q u a lit 1 c s s pee d i y y 1 el d to "v c rj ■ d t ffe ^ ^ t , Hellespont to the confines of Cochin-China, I 

tota tic fee of bleaks • te | ft? to™ ami 

approaches with a timid respect, nnd lavs ; n L ti.turallv 

hlsstrciigth, liis courage, and ail his usetul 2 

domesticated, than the carrion crows, kites, 
VarJ vultures, &c. which assist them in perform- 

KH c iug the functions of scavengers." 

If we had sufficient space, and it were oe- 
r ? cessary to the elucidation of the subject, 
S*? ' v • • numerous instances might be cited of the 

feS ' U*, sagacity, affection, courage, generous dispo- 

sition, and other estimable qualities of this 
Jo *,&! V| animal, which, if such instances were cot 

if/ 17 p / Wj 'well authenticated, would appear incredible; 

"Hi «\1 ^ “■*’ j but the universality of 6uch cases renders it 

almost a matter of certainty that there are 
* * y ' few of our readers whose own experience 

urw ,„ n „ nf ' , will not furnish them with ‘J anecdotes " of 

u r aurLiiiu uoo tills nature, no less wonderful than true, 

talents at the feet of his master ; he waits liis We shall therefore proceed, without further 
orders, consults his looks, and a single glance digression, in nn attempt to trace, in the 
is sufficient to put him in motion. Con- pages of the most eminent naturalists, the 
stant in his affections, and grateful for the Fource or origin of the species, as far as the 
slightest favours, he is humble and suppliant , intermixture of races or the influence of 
under his owner’s displeasure, and eventually domestication will permit, 
disarms resentment byunwearied submission. Pennant is of opinion that the original 
When the care of the house is submitted to stock of Dogs in the Old World is with great 
him, he appears proud of the charge, and, reason supposed to be the jackal ; that from 
like a faithful sentinel, he goes his rounds, their tamed offspring, cas u all y crossed with 
( anil gives manifest indications that he is the wolf and the fox, have arisen the num- 
> intent on his duty. Thus useful in himself, berless forms and sizes of the canine race. 

and being admitted, as it were, to a par- Buffon, with much ingenuity, has traced out 
| ticipation of empire, he exerts a degree of a genealogical table of all the known Dogs, 
j superiority over all other animals which deducing all the other varieties from the 
i stand in need of human protection. The Shepherd’s Dog, variously affected by cli- 
j flocks and herds obey his voice more readily mate, nnd other casual circumstances. In 
| even than that of the shepherd or the herds- the Alpine Tc»ions, for instance, this Dog is 
man; he conducts them, guards them, con- much larger and stronger than in England, 
fines them within their appointed limits, and Trom the recent observations of travellers 
considers their enemies as liis own. Ivor arc in the high northern parts of the world, 
his nrts less serviceable in pursuit, or liis un- where, although Dogs have been employed 
flinching courage less valuable to man, than for an incalculable length of time, they still 
liis personal attachment, his obedient watch- retain much of the external appearance and 
fulness, and his patient submission, are en- general carriage of a wild animal, it would 
Gearing. seem that Pennant’s suggestion is worthy of 

Cuvier observes that the Dog exhibits “ the attention . But at the same time it should be 
most singular, the most complete, and the remarked, that the breed of Dogs, produced 
most useful conquest that man has ever from the wolf and varieties of the domestic 
mode, Every species has become our pro- dog, during a long succession of generations. 
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still retains marked characteristics of the 
predominance of the savage qualities de- 
rived from its untsimed progenitors, in the 
keen anil vivid expression of the eye, fero- 
city of disposition, and severity of bite. It 
is also a singular fact, that the race of 
European Dogs evince as great an antipathy 
to the Esquimaux species as they do to a 
wolf. 

In Ntr. Bell's History of British Quadru- 
peds this subject is di«cus*ed at considerable 
length, and with much freedom, “ It may 
not be immtcrestihg,” says our author, “ to 
examine what is the real state of the qncs- 
' tiun, as it regards the original form, from 
| which all the numerous varieties of the Doc. 

have sprang. In order to come to any 
jl rational conclusion on this head, it will be 
j necessary to ascertain to what type the 
nnimul approaches most nearly, after hav- 
j *ng for many successive generations existed 
in a wild state, removed from the influence 
of domestication, and of association with 
‘ mankind. Now we find that there are seve- 
, rai different instances of the existence of 
Dogs in such a state of wildness as to have 
lost even that common character of domes- 
tication, variety of colour and marking. Of 
these, two very remarkable ones urc the 
Dhole of India, and the Dingo of Australia ; 
there is, besides, a half-reclaimed race 
amongst the Indians of Not til America, and 
another, also partially tamed, in South 
America, which deserve attention : and it is 
found that these races, in different degrees, 
and in a greater degree as they arc more 
wild, exhibit the lank and gaunt form, the 
lengthened limbs, the long and slender 
mu/.zle, and the great comparative strength 
which characterize the Wolf ; and that the 
tail of the Australian Dog, which may be 
consideied as the mo-t remote from domes- 
tication, assumes the slightly bushy form of 
that animal. 

| “ We have here, then, a considerable^ ap- 

proximation to a well-known wild animal 
of the same genu-', in raf’es which, though 
doubtless descended from domesticated 
ancestors, have gradually assumed the wild 
condition ; ami it is worthy of especial 
remark, that the anatomy of the Wolf, ami 
its osteology in particular, does not differ 
1 from the dogs in general, more than the 
j different kinds of dogs do from each other. 

The cranium is absolutely similar, and so 
• ore all, or nearly nil. the other essential 
j parts ; nnd to strengthen still further the 
I probability of their identity, the Dog and 
1 Wolf will readily breed together, and their 
progeny is fertile. The obliquity in the 
position of the eyes in the Wolf is one of the 
characters in which it differ* from the Dogs ; 
and although it is very desirable not to rest 
too much upon the effects of habit or struc- 
ture, it is not perhaps straining the point, to 
attribute the forward direction of theejes 
in the Dogs, to the constant habit, for many 
succosdve generations, of looking forward 
to their master, and obeying his voice. 

“ A point of very considerable importance 
in the question of the identity of species is 
the period of nestation. This circumstance 
is so invariable in individuals of the same 


species, and so rarely the same in those which, 
are distinct, however nearly they mav l>e 
allied, that if, in this respect, two animals 
be found to ditler, it would be a strong 
ground for doubting at least, perhaps even 
tor rejecting, the opinion of their identity ; 
and, on the other hand, their absolute coin- J 
cidence on this point would afford a col- 
lateral argument of equal force in its favour. > 
Button indeed relates an instance of the ! 
Wolf, in which the peri oil might possibly 
have been seven ty-tltrec days ; but e\cj4.on 



Ida own showing, it might have been no 
more than sixty-three ; and certain circum- 
stances detailed in the account aftbrd strong 
reason for believing this to have been the 
ease- Hunter, who instituted a series of 
interesting and, os far a3 they went, im- 
poitant experiments, in order to ascertain 
whether the Wolf and the Jackal would 
icspcctively breed with the Dog, comes to 
the conclusion, on finding the affirmative to 
bc^ true in both instances, that the Dog, the 
Wolf, and the Jackal arc of one species. 
But he found that the period of the Jackal 
is fifty-nine days, vliilst that of the Wolf 
is sixty-three days, the same as that of the . 
common Dog. Dc^marcst also gives sixty- ( 
three days as the period of the Wolf. As 
far as this character goes, therefore, it is in i 
favour of the identity of the Wolf nnd Dog, ] 
and of tin* specific distinctness of the Jackal. , 
The conclusion which Hunter draws from j 
the fact that each of these wild animals will | 
bmed with the Dog, and produce vouug 
which are fertile again with the Dog, is, j 
however, not yet satisfactory ; and the > 
argument would be much stronger were it | 
proved that the progeny would breed with i 
each other, which has not at present been i 
done. It appears that in many other cases, j 
especially amongst birds, the hybrids will i 
bleed with either of the parent species ; but j 
the moie satisfactory experiment just pro- j 
posed remains to be tried ; and until this , 
ha« licen done, the chain of evidence is 
incomplete, and the validity of the argument ' 
derived from the alleged fertility of progeny | 
is inconclusive.” [Our author here details i 
some striking fact'* to prove that the sup- 1 
posed nntaim able ferocity of the Wolf may » 
not merely he subdued, lmt that he may I 
beeomc truly attached and friendly to Uu*>c ' j 
who treat him with kindness.} Ij 

“ Upon the whole, the argument In favour j 
of the view which I have taken, that the '{ 
Wolf is probably the originator of all the J 
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canine races, may be thus stated: — The require repetition. Those which belong to 
structure of the animal is identical, or eo the different races will be briefly mentioned 
nearly so, as to afford the strongest d prion under the separate heads.” T 

evidence in its favour. The Dog must have Dike the young Of most animals which 
been derived from an animal snsceptible of bring forth mnny at a time, the Dog is not 
the highest degree of domestication, and perfectly formed when first produced. Dur- 
capable of great affection for mankind ; ing their blind state the bones of their skulls 
which has been abundantly proved of the are incomplete, their bodies arc inflated, 
■\Volf. Dogs having returned to a wild their noses are contracted, and their whole 
6tate, and continued in that condition figure is but imperfectly represented ; but in 
through many successive generations, ex- less than^a month the puppy begins to ac- 
hibit characters which approximate more quire all its senses, and from that time make3 
and more to those of the Wolf, in proportion hasty advances to perfection. > At the end of 
as the influence of domestication ceases to the fourth month, the Dog, like other ani- 
act. The two animals will breed together, mals, sheds some of his teeth, wliich are re- 
and produce fertile young. The period of newed by such as arc permanent. The teeth 

,1 „{• 11.. Tl.. Sndoiwl 


gestation is the same. 


of the Dog being his principal, and indeed j 


M The races of Dogs have at different times Ins only defence, they are formed in such a 
been variously classified, according to the manner as to render him the most essential 
views of the respective authors ; hut, as it services : he cuts with his incisors or fore- 
appears to me, with very little truth in a teeth ; he holds with his four great canine 
zoological point of view, and as little prac- ones ; mid he chews with his grinders, which 
tical advantage. Although it is obvious that are fourteen in number, and so placed that 
certain varieties approach, more neatly to when l\is jaw3 are shut there remains a dis- 
each other in habit and conformation than tance between them ; so that on opening his 
others, there is not sufficient ground for a mouth to the greatest possible stretch, he 
regular systematic arrangement. Buffon, does not lose the power of his jaws. Though 
F. Cuvier, and other authors, have attempted the Dog is a voracious animal, lie is capable 
such classifications; but they have been of enduring hunger for a considerable length 
merely artificial, and in many instances have of time : it seems, indeed, that water is more 
gone upon erroneous suppositious as to the necessary to his subsistence than food ; and 
{ origin of mixed races. he drinks often, though not abundantly. 

“ The food of the Dog is various. It will We shall conclude this article with some 
live on cooked vegetable matters, but prefers extracts from an ingenious essay “On the 
animal food, and is particularly fond of it Dog, ns the Companion of Man in his Geo- 
when approaching putrefaction. Its sto- graphical Distribution,” hr Dr. T. Hodg- 

I t,!„ 'T7, ^ Mr- \W. 


| much will digest portions of bone. In drink- 
| ing, it laps with the tongue ; it never per- 
l spires ; but the nose is naked and moist ; 


kin, in The Zoologist, edited by Mr. New- 
man: — “The most striking natural group, 
the most marked in its characters, and the 


and when hot, the tongue hangs out of the most widely diffused of all the known vo- 
mouth, and a considerable quantity of water rieties, is that which we may trace from 
drops from it. It walks round the place it China, over the northern portion of the old 
is about to lie down upon, and coils itself up continent, to the islands of the Northern 
in the same direction. The female goes with Ocean and the northern part of America. In 
toung sixty-three days, and usually has this wide extent we find, as we should ren- 
about six or eight at a litter ; though some- souably anticipate, some distinctly marked 
times as many as twelve or fourteen. These subdivisions, yet all so evidently maintmn- 
ore blind at birth, and do not acquire their ing the common type, that the least skilful 
right until the tenth day. It is commonly observer must immediately recognize the 
stated that the male puppies resemble the family resemblance. The dogs constituting 
father, and the female tne mother: this, this group may be thus enumerated : 1. Those 
however, if it be true to a certain extent, is of China. 2. Those ofKamskatka, and others 
not absolutely so ; but, like many other ani- of the same stock employed in drawing 
mals, the father of the first litter often pro- sledges in the northern parts of Asiatic Rus- 
sia. 3. The very distinctly marked variety 
of dogs occurring in the northern parts of 
Europe, and which are called Spitz in Ger- 
many, but which are known as Pomeranian 
dogs when introduced into France and Eng- 
land. 4. The dogs of Iceland, with which 
are probably connected those of Lapland and 
Greenland. And lastly, those of the ^Esqui- 
maur. A very remarkable family likeness 
satPERD-s MO. is he detected in nil this group, of irtuch 

... perhaps the most striking features are the 

duces an impression which is scarcely lost sharpened nose, rather small pointed ears, 
in all the subsequent ones. _ Tliis is a fact ti e approaching eyes but little projecting, 
worthy of particular attention, as it bears the superior length of hair about the neck, 
upon a question of aa great interest and im- with a greater or less tendency to shagginess 
f portance as any in the whole range of animal on the other parts of the body, and, in most 
I Physiology. Such are some of the general instances, an elevated curled tail, with a 
j habits of the whole species : and there arc temper which may be characterized as rest- 
many others which are too well known to less and irritable. We meet with many va- 
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rieties in stature, colour, and length of hair. 
Thus it would appear that the dogs of China 
are often black, the cpitelimn of the mouth 
and tongue having the same colour. Those 
of the north of Europe are almost invariably 
white or light brown, whilst those of the 
Esquimaux are often black and white. From 
China we see specimens both of large and 
of small size, having the same charac- 
teristic form. Those of the Esquimaux and 
Kamskatkadnlcs are of rather a large size, 




wluUt those of Iceland are small, and pro- 
bably lower in proportion than any other of 
the group. The dogs of this group appear to 
differ as widely in their degree of fidelity and 
docility. The Pomeranian variety, which is 
perhaps the most completely domesticated, ! 
is faithful and sagacious and makes an ex- ' 
cellent guard, and the smaller specimens | 
become the admired pets of the ladles. F rom 
an example which came to my knowledge, 

. I am inclined to believe that the Chinese 
' dogs have the same character.' Those of 
the Esquimaux and the Kamskatkadales arc 
. cli icily valuable on account of their strength 
and endurance of fatigue ; but they are often 
ill-tempcrcd and untractable : and though 
decidedly sagacious and capable of being 
trained as retrievers, they are destructive, i 
( and cannot be left with safety in the way of ■ 
l live stock, bearing in this, as well as in some I 
other particulars, a strong resemblance to 
I the wolf, with which it is known that their 
blood is occasionally blended. It may, 

, however, be observed, that independently of 
such known connexion, the whole group of 
! which we ore now speaking has something 
more of the wolfish expression than any other 
i variety of the Camsfamifiarts. * * * 

I “ Another extensive division of the species, 

, and which appears to me to have been spread 
j over a different portion of the globe, and 
probably to belong to the western part of 
Asia, the southern parts of Europe, and north 
of Africa, may perhaps be regarded as com- 
I prising the true hunting dogs. They possess, 

, for the most part, well-developed noses; 

. their cal's arc large, broad, and pendulous ; 

| their proportions rather thick than other- 
; wise ; their jaws large as compared with 
| other dogs, and their tails thick. The de- 
, scriptions of hounds left by Greek authors, 

1 seem to have been applied to dogs of this 
stock, which will also be recognized in the 
j old English hound, and in all the varieties 
of the modern hound, down to the beagle. 
The pointer strikingly exhibits the same 
i characters, and all the varieties of spaniel 
j appear to be essentially branches of the same 


family, though probably modified by n cross, 
respecting which I shall presently hazard a 
conjecture. The true smooth terrier appears 
to he cf the same division, though some pass- 
ing under this name are probably mixed 1 
with another stock. In some of the dogs of 
this group we find probably the most marked 
effects of culture. Their large pendulous 
ears, as in some varieties of rabbits, may be 
referred to this cause. With a greater de- 
gree of submission and attention to man, j 
they hare also a greater degree of depend- 
ence upon him. and some almost resemble ' 
the sheep and the cow in this Tespect, whilst 1 
their more artificial faculties, which have » 
been cultivated for many generations, have | 
become innate in the offspring. Thus the j 
pointer’s puppy, of a few weeks old, begins ; 
to point of his own accord, and anticipates j 
the first lessons of his trainer ; just as young ; 
horses will frequently adopt the artificial 
paces which have been taught to their sires. 1 
“ A third group is less distinctly marked 
as a whole, and I am not prepared to lay 
any great stress on the reasons which have 
induced me to bring some of its varieties ! 
together ; but in others we have the strongest i 
evidence of their affinity, both in vi-iblc 
characters and known connection of blood, 
notwithstanding great apparent differences 
of figure. In this group I would place the 
greyhound, and that variety of shephfd’s • 
dog which most nearly approaches him in 
form. It would be quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the shepherd’s dog is a single va- 
riety, since different kinds of dogs arc em- 
ployed for this purpose in different districts. 
The transition of the greyhound to one of 
the shepherd's dogs takes place by almost 
insensible degrees, and Cowper’s description 
of half lurcher and half cur must be familiar 
and graphic to almost every one. In the 
young animals, when no mutilation of the 
| tail has taken place, the resemblance is most 
i striking. Another variety, perhaps, is more 
| related to the greyhound than even any va- 
riety of shepherd's dog ; I mean the English 
bull-dog. It was the perception of the 
striking resemblance in some points exhi- 
i bited in these animals, notwithstanding their ' 
general difference of figure, before I was 
aware of the actual consanguinity which 1 
breeders are careful to maintain, which first j 
led me to notice the indications of a natural J 
grouping winch would seem to clash with 
artificial arrangement. Though the bull- I 
dog is short, compact, and heavy, with a t 
proverbially large blunt head and broad 
face, and the greyhound is the very emblem ! 
of lightness, his elongated nose, head, nnd 
neck resembling a snake, his back long, * 
curved, and flexible. Iris body, which, with 
sufficient room for the organs of circulation 
and respiration, affords almost none for those . 
of digestion, and supported on long and j 
slender limbs, which seem to render him 
among quadrupeds what the hirondeJle ilc 
mer is among birds — there are individual < 
points of resemblance between the two dogs 
which are perhaps more striking than any 
which can be found among other varieties. 
The feet and toes are remarkably deli- 
cately formed ; the ears small and pointed. 
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, though generally inclined to be pendulous, t 
j capable of being erected ; the tail remarkably s 
I 6lcnder,soincofllic stoutest bull-dogs having f 
I tails which would grace an Italian grey- 1 
hound. Similar colours also prevail in both ( 
varieties, and more especially the brindled, i 
» the mottled, and the more or less white. In 1 
! Uith, the sense of smell is slow for the dog, c 
' whilst the sight is good. Both are ferocious ' 
I and savage when set on : the ferocity of the < 
I greyhound is not unfrequently shown in the i 
destruction of sheep.” t 

The author then gives reasons for pre- 5 
suming that the Newfoundland dog, which i 
he says has been regarded as a large species i 
of water-spaniel, is distinctly traceable to i 
the Esquimaux stock *, and he concludes hy 1 
ob -erring that whatever may be the value 1 
and results of inquiries like these, os respects 
the study of ethnology, the labour need not j 
be in vain os respects the animals them- i 
selves, since conclusions of more or less prac- ] 
tical value can scarcely fail to be deduced 1 
for the guidance of the breeder and the be- 1 
nefit of the public. 1 

Dogs are found in all parts of the world, ] 
with the exception of a few groups of islands 
in the Southern Pacific Ocean. But it is 
only in temperate climates that they pre- < 
serve their ardour, courage, sagacity, and - 
other talents. [Sec Bloodhound, Bull-doo, 1 
Foxhound, Giieyhound, Hound,. Mastiff, < 
POINTER, SrAXlEL, SllEP HERD'S DOG, SiC.} 

DOG-FISH. (ScylUum catvlus.') This 
species of Shark, called the Large-spotted 
D^g-fish, is from two to three feet in length; 
the head is large ; the snout prominent and 
slightly pointed : the skin rough ; body 
cylindric ; the colour a brownish grey, with 
a slight tinge of pale brick red, and marked 
with very numerous blackish or dusky spots; 
the belly whitish, and very smooth. These 
fish, when at their full growth, weigh about 
twenty pounds each ; they arc caught in 
considerable numbers on our own coasts, 
where their voracious habits do great injury' 
to the fisheries ; nud in Scotland they con- 
stitute no inconsiderable part of the food of 
the poor. The rough skin of this fish is used 
by joiners and other artificers in polishing 
various substances, particularly wood, and 
is generally known by the name of " fisli- 
skin.” 

The Small-spotted Doo-Fisn (.Sntl- 
1 Hum ettniruta ) is in many respects simi- 
| tar to the preceding, and is one of the most 
j common species on our southern coasts, 

[ where, keeping near the bottom of the water, 

{ it feed*, on small fish and Crustacea. The 
j upper part of the liody is marked with nn- 
> nieruus small, dark, reddish-brown spots, on 
j a pale rcddKh ground ; the spots on the fins 
[ rather larger and less numerous than those 
on the body. 

The Picked Dog-fistt f Fpmnx acanViias) 
is a species very common on the coasts of 
Kent ami Suv*cv, where it is almost univer- 
sal! j' called the Bone Dog; it is also very 
numerous on the north-eastern and w esterit 
coa>-ts, and is often seen In shoals among the 
Scotch blamk This fish is distinguished from 


the others of this class hy having a single 
spine placed in front of each of Us two dorsal 
fins, and from which it derives its name. 
We learn from Mr. Yorrell, who quotes Mr. 
Couch, that 44 they are sometimes found in 
incalculable numbers, to the no small an- 
noyance of the fishermen, whose hooks they 
cut from the lines in a rapid succession. 
The Picked Dog bends itself into the form 
of a bow for the purpose of using its spines, 
and by a sudden motion causey them to 
spring* asunder in opposite directions: and 
so accurately is this intention effected, that 
if a finger be plnccd on its head, it will strike 
it without piercing its own skin.” Length 
about twenty inches ; the upper part of the 
head and body slate grey ; under parts yel- 
lowish. 

Another species, called the Black- 
mouthed Doo-fish, (from the colour of the 
inside of its mouth) is well known in the 
Mediterranean. It runs from^ two feet to 
two feet sir inches in length ; is of a light 
brown colour on the hend and along the 
back, and on each ride are two rows of ocel- 
lated spots. 

DOLABELLA. A genus of Tectibran- 
chiate Molluscn, closely allied to the Sea- 
IIares (Apbjsia\ differing from them in 
haring - the hranchire at the posterior part 
of the body, which looks like a truncated 




DOLABELLA ROUPHIT ACT ICTCR SHELL. 

cone. Their lateral crest does not close on 
branchial, leaving a groove. The inner shell 
is calcareous. There is more than one spe- 
cies ; the genus is found both in the Medi- 
terranean and the Eastern seas. Interesting 
observations on them and allied genera have 
been recorded by A. Adams, F.L.S. 

DOLICllOSAURUS. [Sec Supplement.] 

DOLIUM. A genus of Mollusca, inhabit- 
ing univalve shells found, for the most part, 
in the Indian, African, and South Americau 



FARTRinOE SHELL. — (l-OLlOM PERPH) 

seas : the shell is large, light, and oval or 
globular; the mouth wide and notched* 
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generally transversely banded. The mollus- 
cous animal contained in it lioa a large head 
•with short proboscis, and two tentaculnwith 
eves in the middle. There are several spe- 
cies, most of which may be seen in the fine 
collection at the British Museum. The fore- 
going figure of the Partridge Shell (' Dolivm 
jxntlix) will give a very good general idea 
of the form of this genus. 

DOLPHIN. (Delphinus delphis.} Tills 
cetaceous animal bears a great resemblance 
to the Porpoise, but has a much longer and 
sharper snout, and the body is of a more 
slender shape. It often grows to the length 
of eight or ten feet ; the colour on the back 
and sides is dusky, and the belly whitish ; 
the teeth are very numerous, sharp pointed, 
and slightly bending forwards; and they 
are placed so close together, that when the 
mouth is shut the jaws lock into each other. 
The Dolphin is found in the Mediterranean 
and Indian seas, and seems to be generally 
confounded by navigators with the Porpoise, 
haying the general manners and appearance 
of that animal. It swims very swiftly, and 
preys on various kinds of fish ; nnd it some- 
times happens that either from, its impetu- 
osity in the pursuit of prey, or the calls of 
hunger, it is urged beyond the limits of 
safety ; and the fishermen on the Cornish 
coasts, who spread their extensive nets for 
pilchards, sometimes become possessed of a 
very unwelcome prize. 

By ancient writers the Dolphin was cele- 
brated for its supposed affection for the hu- 
man race, and its appearance was regarded 
as a favourable omen, Numerous, indeed, 
are the fables of antiquity in this resect, 
which could have no better foundation than 
poetic fiction : its figure is far from preju- 
dicing us in its favour ; ami its extreme 
Tapucity tends still less to endear it to us. 


cular powers of the tail are proverbial. The . 
Dolphin is said to be long-lived, and.like the } 
Whale, seldom brings forth more than one 
yonng one at a time, which the parent j 
suckles and watches with great care nnd ! 
anxiety. j 

__ It is, perhaps, almost unnecessary to can- j 
tion the reader not to confound the cetaceous j 
species we have been describing, with the 
Jish commonly known as the Dolphin r.t the 
present day, and hereunder described. 

DOLPHIN. (C(rnrp7itviia hippuris). This 
Acanthopverygiousfish has a fiat and round- 
ish snout, and the body tapers from the head 
to the tail : but its principal beauty consists 
in the brilliancy of il» colours. The back is 






OOUUOH DOLPHIN. 

(DELPHtNUS DELPHI 8.) 

The prejudices of the moderns are of a con- 
trary character ; for fhc api>earnnce_both of 
this species and the porpoise at sea, is gene- ( 
rally considered as one of the preludes of an 
approaching storm. Dolphins inhabit every 
sea, from the equator to the poles, enduring 
equally well the extremes of heat and cold. 
The Dolphin, respiring by lungs, and not 
in the manner of fishes, is compelled to rise 
to the surface to breathe, throwing out the 
water from the blow-hole, or aperture in the 
head, like a cloud of steam. This hole is of 
a 6emilunar form, with a kind of valvular 
apparatus, and opens nearly over the eyes. 
The structure of the ear renders the sense of 
hearing very acute, and the animal is ob- 
served to be attracted by rcgul nr or harmoni- 
ous sounds. Compactness and strength ate 
the cl; aroct eristics of the genus, and themus- 
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spangled with bright bluish-green spots ; the 
tail and fins are of a gold colour ; and whether 
viewed alive in its native element, or before 
it ft quite dead, nothing can surpass its lus- 
tre. It is about five or six feet long, and 
nearly as thick os the salmon. A remark- 
able fin runs from the head, along the bm k, 
to the root of the tail, which in the middle 
is seven inches broad, and consists of a kind i 
of coriaceous membrane with soft spines ; ) 
opposite to which there is another fin, not j 
more than an inch broad, and extending > 
from the vent to the tail. The tail, which 
is upwards of two feet and a half long, is 
divided into two large horns ; and the scales 
are so very minute as to be hardly percepti- 
ble. This fish swims with Buch amazing 
velocity, as frequently to keep pace with a 
swift sailing 6hip for a very considerable 
time. They abound within the tropics, nnd 
are found in all temperate latitudes. In 
the neighbourhood of the equator, they 
commit great havoc in the immense shoals 
of flying-fish which inhubit those regions, 
and which constitute the principal food of 
the Cori/phama* It is remarkable that, in 
swallowing their prey, the position of the 
captured fish is reversed, and it posses down 
the throat head foremost; by which ma- 
[ nccuvre the fins are prevented from impeding 
the passage. 

DON AX. A genus of bivalve shells, the 
form of which is inequilateral nnd wedge- 
shaped. It is found in all parts of the world 
buried in the sand of the sea-shore. Many 
of the species are beautiful ; but only tv. o, 
it is said, are found on the British coasts ; 
one called the Yellow Donax, the other the 
Purple. 

DORTPPE. A genus of brachyurous De- 
capod Crustaceans (comprehended under the 
general term Cancer by Linnaus), found on 
the sea-coasts of warm climates, where the 
water is deep; the Mediterranean and Adri- 
atic sea 3 being among the localities given. 
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! They tire genericatly characterized liy having 
1 rather long external antenna;, inserted above 



Fr.AT-FtlONTED UORTPPE, — (DORIFPE SIMA.) 

the intermediate ones, which are folded, hut 
not entirely lodged in the cavities where they 
take their insertion : claws (chela) small, 
short, equal *, the other feet very long and 
compressed, the third pair being the greatest; 
the two last pair elevated upon the back, 
and terminated by a email hooked nail : 
carapace slightly depressed, truncated, and 
spinous before ; truncated, sinuous, and bor- 
dered behind ; the surface marked with 
small humps or tubercles : inferior and pos- 
1 terior part of the body truncated into a kind 
of gutter to receive the reflected abdomen, 
the pieces of which ore tuberculous. The 
eyes are small, lateral, and supported on 
moderately long peduncles. It is now known, 
from Mr. Cuming’s observations appended 
to a specimen in the British Museum, that 
they make use of the feet, elevated on the 
back to cover themselves, like the Dromice , 
with foreign bodies. There are some fossil ns 
well as recent species. One fossil species, 
brought from New Holland by Teron, is 
named Dorippe nodosa. In the fine collec- 
tion of James Scott Bowerbauk, F.R.S., 
there arc sj>ecimens of a species of this genus 
found on the Isle of Sheppey, in the London 
clay. 

LORIS. A genus of naked Gastcropodous 
marine Mollusca, which are likewise desti- 
tute of any internal testaceous plate. The 
I mantle is covered with retractile papilla;, 
l and separated from the foot by a distinct 
j duplicaturc. Towards its anterior margin 
arc placed the two superior tentaeula ; the>e 
are retractile, surrounded nt the base with a 
I short sheath, and supported on a slender 
l stem, having an enlarged compound plicated 


in one of the works of the Ray Society, de- 
scriptions and figures of all the British Bj>e- 
cics of Doris and allied genera, forming the 
Nudihranchinte Mollusca. It is a truly ele- 
gant work, the illustrations in which must 
arrest the attention of even those who feel 
but little interest in the subject. Col. Mon- 
tagu, Dr. Johnston of Berwick, and Messrs. 
Alder and Hancock, with other naturalists, 
have shown how rich our own coasts nre in 
these beautifully organized shcll-le6s mol- 
lusca. 

DORMOUSE. (Jfyoxus.) A genus of 
mammiferous quadrupeds, of the Liimrean 
order Glircs. They appear to be intci me- 
diate between the squirrels and mic6 ; in- 
habit temperate and warm countries, and 
subsist entirely on vegetable food. They 
have two cutting teeth in each jaw ; four 
toes before, and five behind ; and linked 
cars. These mice inhabit woods and thick 
hedges, building their nests, which are lined 
with moss and dead leaves, either in the 
hollows of trees, or near the roots of close 
shrubs. Towards the approach of winter 
they form little magazines of nnts, beans, 
acorns, &c., on which to subsist during the 
inclement season ; when they retire to their 
retreats, roll themselves up, and fall into a 
torpid or lethargic state, which lasts, with 
little interruption, till the winter is over. 
It was formerly believed that their hyberna- 
tion was a state of continual sleep from the 
period that they sought their winter quar- 
ters until they emerged from them in a more 
genial season. Button, however, very pro- 
perly exposed the absurdity of the ancient 
notion ; and has observed that these animals 
occasionally wake, and make use of their 
stock of provision. They bring forth three 
or four nt a time, which air usually born 
blind, and remain so for a few days. There 
arc several species. 

The Common Dormouse. (Myoocus avcJla- 
n«ms.) The body i? about the size of that 
of the common mouse, but it is of a more 
plump or rounder form, and the nose is more 
obtuse ; the eyes arc large, black, and pro- 
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Bummit. The neck is short, and above the 
mouth there is a small projecting membrane 
connected at each bide with the oral tenta- 
cnla, which are in general minute, and of 
difficult detection. The mouth is in the 
fimi . of a short trunk, leading to fleriiy lips, 1 
within^ which the tongue is placed. The 
gullet is a simple membi anoccous tube, ter- 
minating in a stomach. It is. obvious, from 
the structure of the digestive organs, that 
the species subsist on soft food. The spawn 
is gelatinous and of a white colour, and is 
deposited on sea-weed and stones. 

Messrs. Alder and Hancock are publishing 



COMliON UOUMOIiUt.. 

(MVOXOS A.V EIjI.aN All! 09.) 

minent; the ears Tonnd and semi-trans- 
parent ; the tail is two inches and a half 
long, and more hairy towards the tip than 
on the other parts : the head, bnek, sides, 
belly, and tail arc of a tawny red colour, 
hut the throat is white : the fur is remark- 
ably soft, and the animal altogether has a 
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considerable degree of elegance in its ap- 
pearance* Its habits are similar to those 
described in the preceding paragraph. 

The Fat Vomtoctic* {Myoxusgh's,') This 
Fpceics is a native of France and the South 
of Europe. Its body is covered with soft 
ash-coloured fur ; the belly is whitish ; the 
tail is surrounded with very long hair ; and 
the ears are thin and naked. Its length, 
from the nose to the tail, is nearly six 
inches, that of the tail being four and a half; 
and the body is thicker than a squirrel’s. 
Like the last-mentioned animal, although 
these have not its activity and sprightlincss, 
they can ascend trees in search of their food, 
which they carefully etore up for their 
winter consumption. During it3 state of 
torpidity it is said to grow very fat, contrary 
to the nature of most of the hybci Mating or 
sleeping animats ; but there is no doubt that 
it occasionally wakes, and feeds on its store ; 
in truth, it is at all times fat, and appears ns 
much so in spring as in autumn. Its flesh 
was esteemed a great delicacy by the Ro- 
mans, who had their phVaria, or places in 
which they were kept and fattened for the 
table. 

The Garden Dormouse {ZTyoxus nitcla ) 
is a native of the temperate parts of 
Europe and Asia. It makes its nest, like 
the rest of this genus, in the hollows of trees, 
and sometimes in those of walls, where it 
generally fixes its abode, and remains in a 
state of torpidity during a great pari of the 
winter, awaking, however, at intervals. Its 
general length is about four inches and a 
half, pnd the tail not quite so much. It is 
of an elegant rufous colour above, and yel- 
lowish white underneath : the eyes arc 
imbedded in a large btack patch or spot, 
which extends to some distance beyond each 
ear : the tail is rather wide towards the end, 
sharpening at the extremity, and is marked 
on that part by a longitudinal black stripe, 
having the edges white. Delighting in all 
sorts of fruit, but particularly in wall fruit, 
these animals prove very destructive in 
gardens. They produce tueir young about 
the middle of summer, which axe about five 
or six in number. 

DORSIBRANCHIATA. A name given 
by Cuvier to an order of Annelida;, or red- 
blooded worms, which have their organs, 
and particularly their gills, distributed about 
equally throughout the middle part of the 
body. The Nereis, or Sea-centipede, is an 
example of this order. TSee Nereida.] 

DORY, DOREE, or JOHN DORY. 
{Zeus.) There are several species of this 
very singular Acanthopterygious fish, which 
is distinguished by having the spinous por- 
tions of the dorsal and anal fins separated 
by a deep emargination from the soft-rayed 
portion, and haring the base of all the verti- 
cal fins, and the carina of the belly anterior 
to the anal fin, furnished with spines. 

The Common Dory {Zeus faber ) is a 
native of the Mediterranean, Northern, and 
Atlantic seas ; but no locality is more noted 
for it than Torbay, on our own western 


coast. It is distinguished by its large and 
long head, its dusky green colour, accom- 
panied by a strong gilt tinge, and particu- 
larly by a large, oval dusky epot on each 
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side the body : the mouth is wide, the lower j 
jaw longer than the upper, the teeth small J 
and 6harp, and the eyes large ; the whole ■ 
body is covered with very small scales, and j 
marked by a curved lateral line, which, 
descending rather suddenly from the gill- I 
covers, posses on to the tail : the back is > 
much arched, and furnished with a row of « 
strong small prickles, which are also con- \ 
tmued along the curve of the alxlomen : the 
tail is of a moderate sue, and rounded at the p 
end. The Dory is of on extremely voracious - ' 
nature, preying on the smaller fishSs and (! 
their spawn, ns well as on various kinds of *; 
crustacca and marine iusccts. The form of ‘ 
the Dory is extremely forbidding, so much { 
so as to deter our ancestors from tasting it 5 
and although its flesh is now esteemed de- ] 
licious food, its reputation among epicures j 
is but of modem date. The name is said to j 1 
be derived from the French, jaune (yellow) 
doree, corrupted into John Dory. In gene- 
ral it is from twelve to fifteen inches in 
length, though it sometimes arrives at a far 
superior size, and of the weight of ten or 
twelve pounds. 

There are a few other species, but less re- 
markable than tho preceding:- — The Bra- 
zilian Dory {Zeus vomer \ which is about 
six or eight inches long; body very thin, 
without scales, and of a bright silver colour, 
tinged with a bluish cast on the upper parts. 

— The Indian Dory {Zeus Gatlus ) is about 
the same size as the one just mentioned: 
body very thin, silvery, and without scales : 
head large, mouth wide. Native of the Ame- 
rican and Indian seas. — Ciliated Dory. 
{Zeus Ciliuris.) This species, which is also 
destitute of scales, is of a bright silver colour, 
with a cast of bluish-green on the back : 
head small, and very sloping ; lower jaw 
rather longer than the upper : several of the 
j last rays both of the dorsal and anal fin 
} extend to a vast distance beyond the mern- 
j hrane, reaching farther than the tail itself. 

, It has been supposed that the smaller kind 
j of fishes may be attracted with these long 
I and flexible filaments, and mistake them 
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for worms, while the Dory lies concealed 
among rea- weeds, tc., waiting for its prey. 
ItH a native of the Indian seas. [See Zeus.] 

DOTTEREL. ( Charadrhts morintUus,') 
This Grallatorial bird is sheet ten ini res in 
length; the beat black, slender, and one inch 
long ; forehead mottled with dnsky and grey; 
the hinder part of the head is black ; and a 
broad white line over the eyes surrounds the 
whole. The back and wings are a light 
brown ; the breast is a pale dull orange ; the 
middle of the belly is black : the edges of 
the feathers are pale rust colour, and the 
lower part of the back and rump incline to 
gray. The tail is composed of twelve brown 
olive-coloured feathers, barred with black 
near the ends, end tipped with white ; the 
thighs are a reddish white, and the legs 
black. The female is rather larger, and the 
colours more dull ; the white line over the 
eye is smaller ; and the crown of the head 
is mottled -with brown and white. Dotterels 
inhabit the northern parts of Asia and Eu- 
rope, frequenting th£ muddy borders of 
rivers : tney are migratory, being 6eeu on 
our moors and downs in their -flights to and 
from their breeding-places, from April to 
June, and again from September to Novem- 
ber. Being fresh from regions and wilds 
untrodden by man, and not having expe- 
rienced persecution, they do not so readily 
take alarm, as other birds do which have 
been reared in the vicinity of their general 
enemy ; they have, in consequence, obtained 
the character of being very stupid birds, and, 
it is said, may be taken by the roost simple 
artifice; but night-fowling, and all modes 
of ensnaring them, hare yielded to the more 
certain method of bring them down with a 
gun. 

DOTTEREL, SEA. [See Tcn^sroxE.] 

DOTE. [See Pigeox : Rctg-dove : Tue- 

TLE-DOVE.] 

DRAGON. ( Draco volansj Instead of 
the formidable monster of this name, which 
recals to the imagination the wild fictions of 
romance, the animal we are about to describe 
is a small and harmless lizard, agreeing in 
the general form of its body with the rest of 
that tribe ; but furnished with large, ex- 
pansile, cutaneous processes, which, when 
expanded, enable it to support itself in the 
air for a few seconds, in springing from 
branch to branch, among the lofty trees in 
which it resides. The total length of this 
highly curious creature is about ten or twelve 
inches ; the tail being extremely long in 
proportion to the body, which is not above 
four inches. The head is of a moderate size, 
but very singular form, being furnished be- 
neath with a very large triple pouch, one 
part of which descends beneath the throat, 
while the two remaining parts project on 
each side ; all being sharp-pointed ; the 
mouth is rather wide ; the tongue large, and 
thick at the base ; the teeth small and nu- 
merous ; the neck, body, and limbs rather 
slender, and covered with- small acuminated 
and closely-set scales. The colour of this 
a nimal on the upper parts is an elegant pale 
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white ; the border of the wings is also white, 
and the whole under surface of the animal 
is of a verv pale or whitish brown colour. 
Species of this genus are inhabitants of many 
parts of Asia, Africa, and South America ; 
they feed on insects ; and ore in every respect 
animals of a harmless nature. 

All the frightful animals described and 
figured in the works of some of the older 
naturalists, under the name of Dragons, are 
merely fictitious beings, either artificially 
composed of the Bkin3 of different animals, 
or made by warping some particular species 
of the ray or skate tribe into a dragon-like 
shape, by expanding and drying the fins tn 
an elevated position, adding^ the legs of 
birds, &c., and otherwise disguising the ani- 
mals. Such also a re the monstrous repre- 
sentations (to be found in Gesner and Aldro- 
vandus) of a seven-headed Dragon, with 
gaping mouths, long body, snake-tike necks 
and tail, and feet resembling those of birds. 
Some of the dragons of antiquity are de- 
scribed as having no feet, but as crawling 
tike serpents, and their bodies covered with 
scales, and so powerful as to crush an ele- 
phant with the greatest ease. The animal 
which gave rise to these is probably no other _ 
than the great Boa Constrictor. Again, who j 
has not heaid of the fabled Dragon of ^the 
middle ages, which had the feet of a lion, 
the long thick tail of a serpent, and an im- 
mense throat, from which streamed flames 
of fixe 2 This dragon played a distinguished 
part in the days of chivalry ; and was one of 
those monsters whom it was the business of 
the heroes of romance to attack and destroy. 
We have, involuntarily as it were, been led 
to notice the fabulous history of the Dragon, 
in order to point out the gross absurdities 
connected with Natural History, which, 
though long since exploded, were at one 
period received as matters of fact. 

DOUC. (Sennopiil&ctis.) A genus of Mon- 
keys peculiar to Cochin China, the East 
Indies, and neighbouring islands. They 
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way, they will adopt them as a substitute 
for the arch. This covered way seems to he 
designed in part for the protection of workers 
in transporting prey, pupa;, &c., but chiefiy 
against the direct rags of the sun>an exposure 
to which) in places where the reflector is 
strong , is certain death in less than tiro mi- 
nutes. When the sun’s rays are intercepted 
for days, the arch is wanting ; and, even 
with the arch, in a bright strong sunshine, 
masses of the Drivers are found under the 
thick grass in holes and other places, re- 
galing themselves in the Bhade till the 
decline of the sun, when their work is re- 
newed with their characteristic vigour. 

“ In cloudy days, when on their predatory 
excursions, or migrating, an arch for the 
protection of the workers, &c. is constructed 
of the bodies of their largest class. Their 
widely extended jaws, long slender limbs, 
and projecting antenna; intertwining, form 
a sort of net-work that seems to answer well 
their object. Whenever an alarm is given, 
the arch is instantly broken, and the ants, 
joining others of the same class on the out- 
side of the line, who eeem to be acting as 
commanders, guides, and scouts, run about 
in a furious manner in pursuit of the enemy. 
If the alarm should prove to be without 
foundation, the victory won, or danger passed, 
the arch is quickly removed, and the main 
column marches forward as before in all the 
order of nn intellectual military discipline. 

U I will here describe an attempt that I 
recently made to destroy one of their commu- 
nities, which, with the facts in the order in 
which they transpired, and the collateral cir- 
cumstances attending it, will fairly illustrate 
mnny of their habits. My observations were 
made in part at my former station (Cape 
Palmas), where I resided nearly eight years. 
I have been at my present Btation about 
eight months. During the first four months 
of the latter period I was greatly annoyed 
by the frequent visitations and ravages of 
these insects ; at one time literally driving 
out every member of the female department 
of the school ; at another the male depart- 
ment ; then the inmates of my own dwelling ; 
again, attacking my horse, then my pigs, 
fowls, &c. & c. { nothing, in fine, possessing 
animal life escaping their assaults. They 
always pounced upon us at night, and gene- 
rally when our senses were reposing in sleep. 
Occasionally we were apprised of their de- 
signs at nightfall by a few suspicious in- 
dividuals lurking in the vicinity in advance 
of the main body, but mostly they took us 
by surprise. At last their annoyance seemed 
to have reached the highest point of our 
forbearance, and a resolution was forthwith 
taken to discover their habitation, and, if 
possible, expel them from the vicinity. 
Accordingly I commenced cutting over the 
premises, and had proceeded as far as two- 
thirds the way down the mount on which 
my dwellings stand, when, beneath a shelving 
rock of decomposing granite, their haunt was 
discovered. They had been roused by the noise 
and efforts of the workmen, and had come 
forth in incalculable numbers for defence, 
literally blackening the surrounding grass 
and Blirubbery. Lines of ants, going and com- 

big agreeably to the rules of their order, were ! 
running in opposite directions. Their paths 
were very distinct and well trodden, of about 
an inch in width. In other directions were , 
seen covered ways forsaken, the object of ] 
their formation no longer existing, — no prey , 
having been discovered, or, if found, being 
disposed of, — and other regions lying open 
for exploration. Their numbers could not 
be computed ; millions on millions seemed 
to be there, besides thousands that were 
going and coming with astonishing Bpeed 
and alacrity. 

“ In attempting their destruction I adopted 
the mode of the natives, which is, to ignite 
on the spot a collection of the dried leaves of 
a species of Corypha (fan palm of this coast), 
about six feet in diameter, and dried grass, 
with other combustible matter. A fire of 
great intensity was thus kindlcd,which con- 
tinued to burn for a considerable time. This 

I supposed would be the last of our trouble- 
come neighbours. Two days after, how- 
ever, on going to the spot for the purpose of 
examining into their domicile, I was sur- 
prised to see a tree at a short distance, about i 
eighteen inches in diameter, to the height J 
of four feet from the ground, with the ad- | 
jacent plants and earth, perfectly black with 
them. From the lower limbs (four feet j 
high) were festoons or lines of the size of a j 
man's thumb, reaching to the plants and 
ground below, consisting entirely of these 
insects ; others were ascending and descend- 
ing upon them, thus holding free and ready 
communication with the lower and upper 
portion of this dense moss. One of these 
festoons I Baw in the act of formation ; it 
was a good way advanced when first ob- 
served : ant after ant coming down from 
above, extending their long limbs and open- 
ing wide their jaws, gradually lengthened 
out the living chain till it touched the broad 
leaf of a Canna coccinea below. It now- 
swung to and fro in the wind, the terminal 
ant the meanwhile endeavouring to attach 
it by his jaws and legs to the leaf ; not suc- 
ceeding, another ant of the same class (the 
very largest) was seen to ascend the plant, 
and, fixing his hind legs with the apex of 
the abdomen firmly to the leaf under the 
vibrating column, then reaching forth his 
fore legs and opening wide his jaws, closed ) 
in with his companion from above, and thus 
completed the most curious ladder in the 
world.” 

In about two hours Dr. Savage visited the 
spot again, when the hanging lines or fes- 
toons were gone, and about half of the moss 
also ; some below the surface, others on their 
predatory excursions *, and they again under- 
went the fiery ordeal, which, urged them 
forwards, and they marched on with all 
their former celerity. Kext^ morning he 
found them still engaged in removing. 
Thousands and tens of thousands must have 
been destroyed by the two fires, and^ yet 
apparently their numbers were undimi- 
nished. Neither on this nor any other oc- 
casion did he detect a winged individual, 
though it was the season when such are to 
be found in all communities of ants not 
apterous. 
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“ Their mode of biting differs from that of 
j the soldiers among the Tcrmts Themandi- 
] hies of tlie latter are fiat and sharp, nnd 
i move in a cross direction, cutting in the 
! manner of scissors. The mandibles of the 
Driver of the first class are very prominent 
and formidable, strongly hooked, having 
one tooth ; those of the second classes are 
flatter, sharper, and armed with two strong 
teeth, the edges finely serrated, and admi- 
rably calculated for lacerating and cutting 
muscular fibre. The onset of the former is 
with a grasp that causes their victim to 
start and wince as if life were in danger ; 
tlieir mandibles are fixed so strongly into 
the flesh, and their hold retained with Buch 
pertinacity, that a separation is effected often 
only by a dismemberment of the body. If 
permitted to retain their hold, the motion of 
their jaws is alternately from one side to 
to the other, penetrating deeper and deeper 
at ever}' stroke. With the second class 
there ia not only this gradual penetration, 
but at the eame time lacerating and cutting 
of the flesh, with an approximation of the 
jaws at each effort. This difference in the 
form and motion in the two classes led me 
to infer a difference of duties or office in their 
economy. Tliis impression has been con- 
firmed by repeated observations. To the 
first class, it would appear, is assigned the 
defence of the community ? it is theirs also 
to attack and disable their prey. The 
eccond lacerate and cut the flesh, and are 
assisted by the first in tearing it off. Upon 
the third, who appear to be especially the 
labourers, devolves the burthen of trans- 
portation, whether of prey or pupcc. They 
are seen to be assisted often by the second 
class, and, when the prey iB too large for 
either, the first is called in. 

They curry their pupai and prey longitu- 
dinally under their bodies, held firmly be- 
tween their mandibles and legs, the latter 
of which are admirably calculated by their 
length and slenderness for this purpose ; and 
thefreedom and ease with which they carry 
their burthen is truly surprising. — When- 
ever a stream of water intercepts their 
course in their excursions and migrations, if 
it should not be extensive they compass it, 
but if otherwise, they make a line or chain 
of one another, gradually extending them- 
selves by numbers across, till a connection 
is formed with the opposite side, and thus a 
bridge is constructed, over which the main 
body passes in safety.— Their tenacity of 
life appears to be truly extraordinary. This 
was evinced by a scries of experiments. An 
individual of the largest class was submerged 
to the bottom of a glass of water, where it 
struggled for about three quarters of an 
hour, and then apparently expired ; but it 
revived in about ten minutes after it was 
taken out, exhibiting about aa much vitality 
and ferocity as before. It was re-submerged 
for five hours, with like results. It was 
submerged the third time, and kept under 
water for twelve hours. When taken out 
it revived, and continued to exhibit signs of 
life for about twelve hours more, and then 
expired. Various other experiments were 
■ tned. The head of one of the largest class, 


when dissevered from the body, grasped the 
finger of an attendant bo furiously as to 
cause an immediate flow of blood ; another 
decapitated head retained its power of biting 
so as to draw blood, precisely in the manner 
of the insect in possession of all its parts and 
j>ower 9 , twenty-four hours after decapita- 
tion ; while the body to which it belonged 
lived more than forty-eight hours J 

41 1 know of no insect,” saj's Dr. Savage, 
” more ferocious and determined upon vic- 
tory. They fiercely attack anything that 
comes in their way, — ‘conquer or die' is their 
motto. Yet they are not without their uses 
in the economy of nature. They keep down 
the more rapid increase of noxious insects 
and 6 maller reptiles ; consume much dead 
animal matter, which is constantly occur- 
ring, decaying, becoming offensive, and thus 
vitiating the atmosphere, and, which is by 
no means the least important in the Torrid 
Zone, often compelling the inhabitants to 
keep their dwellings, towns, and their vi- 
cinity, in a state of comparative cleanliness. 
The dread of them is upon every living 
thing. It may be literally said that they 
arc against everything, and everything 
ngainst them. I have known my dog, on 
meeting them in the road, instead of run- 
ning any risk by leaping over them, go a 
great distance round to avoid their well- 
known bite. My donkey has more than 
once stopped so suddenly and turned, as to 
throw me over her head, or to one side, and 
when urged forward, leaped far over the 
line. — They will soon kill the largest ani- 
mal if confined. They attack lizards, guanas, 
snakes, &c., with complete success. We 
have lost several animals by them, monkeys, 
pigs, fowls, &c. The severity of their bite, 
increased to great intensity by vast numbers, | 
it is impossible to conceive. We may easily 
believe that it would prove ftital to almost 
any animal in confinement. They have 
beeo known to destroy the Python natalensis , 
our largest serpent. When gorged with 
prey it lies powerless for days ; then, mon- 
ster as it is, it easily becomes their victim. — 
Their entrance into a house is 60on known 
by the simultaneous and universal move- 
ment of rats, mice, lizards. Blapsxdoz, Blnt- 
tidoc , and of the numerous vermin that infest 
our dwellings.— They are decidedly carni- 
vorous in their propensities. Fresh meat of 
all kinds is their favourite food ; fresh oils 
they also love, especially that of the Elais 
ffuineiensis, either in the fruit or expressed. 
It is not true, however, that they devou' 
every tiling eatable by us in our houses ; 
there are many articles which form an ex- 
ception. If a heap of rubbish comes witliin 
their route, they invariably explore it, when 
lame and insects of all orders may be seen 
borne off in triumph, • — especially the 
former.” 

DROMEDARY. [See Camel.] 

DROMIA. A genus of Crustacea, some- 
what allied to Dorippc , of which there ate 
several species. The one figured (Dromia 
vulgaris ) 13 veiy common in the Mediterra- 
nean ; its carapace is almost globular the 
two posterior pairs of legs are raised above 
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“ the plane ” of the others ; hence the divi- 
sion containing it is named Notopoda. 
They are each furnished with two sharp 
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j curved claws, which enable the crab to hold 
j fast by pieces of sponges, medusa;, or other 
! marine productions, under which it conceals 
itself. In the British Museum collection are 
some very interesting specimens of a common 
West Indian species ( Dromia tator) with 
pieces of sponge 60 attached, into which the 
. convexity of the back of the carapace Is very 
nicely fitted. 

DRONE. The male honey-bee. tSeeBnn.3 


DRUMMER, [See Blatta.] 

DRYOPITHECT 7 S. [See SupplcjIeittO 
' DUCK, (ylnas.) A very extensive and 
natural genus of water-birds, found in all 
parts of the world. They feed in great part j 
upon animal matter, such as insects and , 
mollusca ; as well as upon vegetables and ; 
gram : they are generally seen upon the 
iakesand rivers of the interior, though they 
occasionally resort to the sea- shore. Ducks 
can all swim and dive with facility; they 
can alt fly well ; and they can au walk, 
though frequently with difficulty. They 
feed on 6 oft substances, such as fresh-water 
insects and tender aquatic plants, which 
they procure near the surface, or at the bot- 
tom in shallow middy places, and worms 
and slugs, which they search for among the 
grass. Their distinguishing characters are 
these : the beak is shorter in proportion than 
that of the goose, strong, flat, or depressed, 
and commonly furnished with a nail at the 
extremity. The feet are proportionably 
larger than those of the goose kind, the 
middle toe being the longest; the legs are 
shorter, and placed farther backwards ; the 
hack is flatter ; and the body is more com- 
pressed. The nostrils are small and oval ; 
and the tongue is broad, the edges near the 
tmsc^ being fringed. There are numerous 
species of this genus, some inhabiting the 
fresh water, and others the sea. 

The COMMON WILD DUCK, or MAL- 
LARD (vinos kttcAas), is the original stock of 
the tame or domesticated Duck, and appenrs 
to hove been reclaimed at a very early j>eriod. 
This, bird measures about twenty-three 
inches in length, thirty-five in breadth, and 
i* two pounds and a half in weight. The 
bill Is, of a yellowish green colour, and the 
head and neck arc a deep shining green : a 


circle of white surrounds the neck, to about 
threc-fourth 3 of its circumference: the upper 
part of the breast and shoulders is of a deep 
vinou 9 chestnut; the breast and belly are 
gray, marked with transverse speckled lines 
of a dusky hue ; and the scapulars are white, 
elegantly barred with brown. The spot on 
the wing is a rich purple ; and the tail is 
composed of twenty -four feathers. The 
male of this species is distinguished by four 
middle feathers, which are black, and strongly 
curled upwards ; but of these the female is 
destitute. Indeed the plumage of the female 
partakes of none of the male’s beauties, ex- 
cept the spot on the wings. She makes her 
ucst, lays from ten to sixteen greenish-white 
eggs, and rears her young generally in the 
most sequestered mosses or bogs, far from 
the haunts of man, and hidden from his sight 
among high grass, reeds, and bushes. Like 
the rest of the Duck tribe, the Mallards, in 
prodigious numbers, quit the north at the 
end of autumn, and, migrating southward, 
arrive at the beginning of winter in large 
flocks, and spread themselves over all the 
loughs and marshy wastes in the British 
isles. They pair in the spring, when the 
greater part of them again retire northward 
to breed ; but many straggling pairs stay 
with ns : they, as well os preceding colonists 
of their tribes, remain to rear their young, 
who become natives, and remain with us J 
throughout the year. 
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The flesh of the Wild Duck is held in 
general estimation, and various methods ore 
resorted to, in order to obtain these birds in 
quantities. To describe even a tithe part of 
these various contrivances is not our pur- 
pose ; but it is necessary to state that the 
ctccoij is by far the most favourite method, 
and is likely long to continue so, as by that 
species of stratagem Wild Ducks are taken 
by thousands at a time ; whereas all the 
other schemes of lying in ambush, shooting, 
baited hooks, wading in the water with the 
head covered, &c., are attended with, much 
watcliing, toil, and fatigue, and are also 
comparatively trifling in point of success. 
They abound in Lincolnshire, and are there 
taken in great numbers. These decoys are 
usually thus prepared and conducted:- — It 
is generally made where there is a large 
pond surrounded with wood, and beyond 
that a marshy and uncultivated country. 
On the south and north sides of the pond, 
two or three ditches or channels should be 
made, broader towards the water, and gra- 
dually narrowing till they terminate in a 
point : these channels should be covered 
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over with nets, supported by hooped sticks, 
so as to form a vault or arch growing nar- 
rower and narrower to the point, where it 
should be terminated by a tunnel net : along 
the banks of these netted channels many 
hedges should be made of reeds slanting to 
the edge.* of the gutters, their acute angles 
being toward the side next the pool ; and 
the whole apparatus should also be concealed 
from the pool by a marginal hedge of reeds, 
beJiiud which the operations of the fowler 
arc conducted. Provided with a number of 
Ducks termed decoys, which are rendered 
tame by education, and accustomed to at- 
tend their master on being summoned by a 
whistle, the fowler sets them to feed at the 
mouths of the pipes. No sooner does the 
evening commence, than -the decoy rises, to 
use the language of fowlers, and the wild 
fowl feed during the night. Should the 
evening be still, the noise of their wings 
during their flight is heard at a considerable 
distance, and produces no unplcasing sensa- 
tion. The fowler, whenever a fit oppor- 
tunity offers, and he sees his decoy covered 
with fowl, walks about the pond, and ob- 
serves into what pipe or channel the as- 
sembled ducks may be enticed or driven 
with the greatest facility : then, throwing 
hemp-seed, or some similar allurement 
which will float on the surface, at the en- 
trance of the pipe, and along its extent, he 
whistles to his decoy-ducks, which instantly 
obeying the summons, approach, in expecta- 
tion of being fed ns usual ; whither also they 
are followed by a whole flock of the wild 
ones, unsuspicious of their meditated ruin. 
However, their sense of smelling being ex- 
tremely acute, they would speedily discover 
the ambuscade, did not the fowler hold a 
piece of burning turf to his nose, against 
which he constantly breathes, and thereby 
prevents the effluvia of bis person from af- 
fecting their very exquisite senses. The 
Wild Ducks, therefore, in following the de- 
coy ones, are conducted by them into the 
broad mouth of the pipe, without the small- 
est suspicion of danger, the fowler being 
still hid behind one of the hedges : never- 
theless, when they have proceeded a short 
way up the pipe, and perceive it to grow 
narrower, they begin to apprehend danger 
and endeavour to return ; but in this attempt 
thev are prevented by the fowler, who now 
makes hb appearance at the broad end be- 
low. Thus surprised, intimidated, and utter- 
ly unable to rise because of the surrounding 
net, the only remaining way of escape seems 
to be through the narrow-funnelled net at 
the bottom ; into wliich they fly, and are 
instantly taken. 

Pennant had an account sent him of the 
produce of ten decoys, which, in one winter, 
amounted to thirty-two thousand two hun- 
dred. In Picardy in France, also, vast 
numbers are taken in decoys, and sold in 
the Paris market, where, in one season, 
o0,000 francs have been paid for the produce 
of the small lake of St. Lambert. Wilson, 
the celebrated American ornithologist, enu- 
merates several simple and effective con- 
trivances made use of in America for the 
capture of these wary bird9. In some ponds 


frequented by them, five or six wooden 
figures, cut and painted to represent ducks, 
nnd sunk by pieces of lead nailed to the 
bottom, so as to float nt the usual depth on 
the surface, arc anchored in a favourable 
position to be raked from a concealment of 
brush, Ac. These attract the passing flock, 
which alight, and thus expose themselves to 
certain destruction. In winter, when de- 
tached pieces of ice are occasionally floating 
in the river, some of the sportsmen on the 
Delaware paint their boats white, nud lay- 
ing themselves flat in the bottom, direct 
them almost imperceptibly near a flock, be- 
fore the ducks have distinguished them from 
a floating piece of ice. On land, another 
stratagem i3 sometimes practised with great 
success. A tight hogshead is sunk in the 
marsh, or mud, near the place where ducks 
are accustomed to feed low water, and 
where, otherwise, there is no shelter; the 
edges and top arc carefully concealed with 
tufts of long coarse grass, and reeds or sedge. 
From within this the sportsman watches bis 
collected prey, nnd usually commits great 
havoc. In Chinn, the sportsman covers his 
head with a calabash, pierced with eye- 
holes, and, thus eqtiini*cd, wades into the 
water, keeping only Ids head above the sur- 
face, and, on arriving amidst a flock, seizes 
them bv the legs, fastens them to hb girdle, 
and takes os many as he wishes, without 
disturbing the rest. 

The TAME DUCK. Some individuals in 
a domestic state appear in nearly the tame 
plumage as the wild ones ; others vary 
greatly from them, as well as from each 
other, end are marked with nearly every 
colour ; but all the males or drakes still re- 
tain the curled feathers of the tail. The 
Tame Duck is, however, of a more dull and 
less elegant form and appearance^ than the 
Wild, domestication having deprived it of 
its lofty gait, long tapering neck, and spright- 
ly eyes. Tame Ducks are reared with more 
facility than perhaps most other domestic 
animals. Tlie very instincts of the young 
direct them to their favourite element ; and 
though they are sometimes hatched and 
conducted by hens, they seem to contemn 
the admonitions of their leaders ; n circum- 
stance which seems to indicate that all birds 
receive their mnnners rather from nature 
than education, and attain their various per- 
fections without the help of any other guide. 

There appears to be good reason for placing 
duck-eggs under a hen. The Duck gene- 
rally proves a heedless, inattentive mother ; 
for she frequently leaves her eggs till they 
become corrupted, and even seems to forget 
that she is entrusted with the charge : she 
is also equally regardless of her young brood 
when they are produced ; for she only leads 
them forth to the water, and then seems to 
think she has made sufficient provision for 
them. The hen, on the contrary, who is nn 
indefatigable nurse, broods with unwearied 
assiduity, and generally hatches a duckling 
from every egg with which she is entrusted : 
she does not, indeed, conduct her youug to 
the water, because that is contrary to her i 
nature ; but she always keeps a watchful 
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eye over them when they approach the 
brink. Should the rat, the weasel, or other 
natural enemy of the feathered tribe, attempt 
to seize any of them, the hen instantly af- 
fords them ncr best protection ; and, leading 
her supposititious brood to the house when 
tired with paddling, there nourishes them 
with all the instinctive ardour of maternal 
regard. “ The village school-boy,” os Be- 
wick says, “ witnesses with delight the antic 
movements of the shapeless little brood, 
sometimes under the charge of a foster- 
mother, who, with anxious tears, paddles by 
the brink, and niters her unavailing cries, 
while the Ducklings, regardless of her warn- 
ings, and rejoicing in the clement so well 
adapted to their nature, are splashing over 
each other beneath the peudent foliage ; or, 
in eager pursuit, snap at their insect prey 
on the surface, or plunge after them to the 
bottom : some, meanwhile, are seen perpen- 
dicularly suspended, with the tail only above 
water, engaged in the general search after 
food.” 

There are many different varieties of the 
Tame Duck : the mo*t obvious distinction, 
however, between the wild and tame species 
lies in the colour of their feet ; those of the 
tame being black, and the wild yellow*. As 
we before observed, the common species of 
Tame Ducks derive their origin from the 
Mallard, and may be traced to that fowl by 
unerring characters. Tame Ducks are an 
extremely advantageous kind of poultry; 
as they subsist on scattered com, the refuse 
of vegetable and animal substances, wonn9, 
snail*, and insects. They lay a great num- 
ber of eggs annually ; require very little at- 
tendance when sitting ; and, with respect to 
Ducklings, they may be cosily fattened in 
the course of three or four weeks with any 
kind of pulse or grain and water. 

MUSCOVY DtlCK, or MUSK DUCK. 
( Cairina moschata .) This bird, winch takes 
its name from its musky smell, and not from 
its being originally obtained from Russia, as 
is supposed, is upwards of two feet in length. 
In its wild state it is entirely of a black 
colour, with glosses of blue and green, and 
white wing-coverts ; but* when domesticated 
it varies very considerably : its usual ap- 
pearance, however, may be thus described. 
The crown of the head is slightly tufted, and 
black ; the cheeks and fore part of the neck 
white, irregularly marked with black ; the 
belly chiefly white, and the general colour 
of the rest of the plumage deep brown, 
darkest and glossed with green on the back, 
rump, quills, and tail, the two outer feathers 
of the latter, and the three first primaries 
being white: the legs nnd feet are short, 
thick, and red. They are more prolific and 
sit^ftener than other ducks ; and their eggs, 
which arc frequently tinged with green, are 
larger and rounder than those of other spe- 
cies. 

CANY AS-BACKED DUCK, or PO- 
CHARD. (Aythya vaUisncrta.) The zoolo- 
gist is indebted to the indefatigabletYilson for 
the first account of this much esteemed spe- 
cies. The Cauvas-back is two feet long, and 
three feet wide, and when in good order 


weighs three pounds, The beak is large, and 
of a glo?ay black ; the heud and part of the 
neck of a rich glossj* reddish-chestnut hue, 
ending in a broad space of black that covers 
the upper part of the breast : back, scapulars, 
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lower part of the breast, nnd belly, while, 
faintly marked with an infinite number of 
transverse wavy lines, or points : wing-co- 
verts gray spotted : tuxl very short, nnd . 
pointed ; legs and feet very pale ash. The I 
female is smaller, and not so brightly co- i 
loured as the male. These birds arrive in j 
the United States, fVom the north, about the 
middle of October, nnd, principally, assemble 
in the numerous rivers in the neighbourhood 
of the Chesapeake bay. When they first 
arrive they arc very* lean ; but from the 
abundance of their favourite food, they be- 
come fat about November. From the great 
demand for these ducks, nnd the high price 
they fetch, various methods are emplo 3 'Cd to 
decoy them. 

Besides the species we have described, 
there are many, for which we can only find 
room for very brief notices. The Sc An* 
Puck {Fuligula mania), somewhat smaller 
than the common duck. In North America, 
a variety of tliis species is better known by 
the name of the Blue-bill, and is common both 
to the fresh-water rivers and sea-shores in 
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winter, those which frequent the latter bein£ 
generally much the fattest, on account of 
the greater abundance of food along the 
coast. The Gold EX- EYE (Clanynla glau- 
ctcn), the bill of which is black, short, and 
broad at the base ; the head is large, and 
of a deep black hue, glossed with green ; and 
at each angle of the mouth there is a large 
white spot. The Black Duck, or Scoter 
C Oidemia nigra) ; a bird whose flavour is so 
rank and fishy, as to be exempted, with a 
few others, from the interdict which forbids 
Roman Catholics the use of animal food on 
certain days, on the supposition of their being 
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cold-blooded, and partaking of the nature 
of fish. The Pied Deck (A nas Zabradorux) ; 
a beautiful and rare species, peculiar to 
America. Chinese Deck (Anas galcrtcu- 
lata) ; a remarkable bird somewhat less than 
a widgeon. The Scsimee or Wood Deck 
Mix sponsa) ; not more remarkable for its 
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great beauty, in which it stands pre-eminent, 
than for its habits, its migrations being di- 
rectly opposed to those of the other species. 
AetehxalDcck (Anas mrtumnnfts) ; nntive 
of the West India islands and South Ame- 
rica, where the inhabitants frequently keep 
them in the farm-yards^ Thee Duck, or 
Wiiistlino Deck, (Anas arborta ) ; this 
also is an inhabitant of the West India 
islands and the adjacent continent of Ame- 
rica. We 1 earn from Mr. Gosse’e “Birds of 
Jamaica,” that its singular -whistling note 
is peculiarly shrill, and is uttered in its cre- 
puscular flights to and from its feeding 
places, and also when it is nlanned. Be 
also says these birds are mnch dreaded by 
those who plant Guinea-corn ; and that 
“ numerous flocks of noth young and old 
birds frequent the millet-fields from Decem- 
ber till *iiv end of February, when this corn 
is reapM They are most busy in their 
depredations on moonlight nights j and as 
they sweep round in circles, thrir remark- 
able whistle always betrays their move- 
ments.” Another remarkable peculiarity is 
thus recorded: “The Whistling Duck en- 
deavours to save her young, when pursued, 
by throwing herself into the man’s way ; 
that is^by rushing up eo close to him os to 
draw his^ attention, that her young, who are 
very active, may_ have an opportunity of 
escaping. Accordingly, the man, seeing the 
duck so near him, looking upon her as a 
much better prize than the young ones, 
leaves pursuing the ducklings, and "endea- 
vours to catch the subtil dame, who runs 
before, but takes special care to keep out of 
his yea ch ; yet stopping in front of him oc- 
casionally, to make him renew the pursuit, 
till the young are entirely out of danger ; 
when she flies away, leaving her pursuer to 
fret at his double disappointment,” Long- 
tailed Deck ( Harelda glacial is ) ; remark- 
able for the long and slender feathers of its 
tail. This Duck is very generally known 
along the shores of the Chesapeake Bay 
by the name of the South-southerli/, from 
the singularity of its cry, something imi- 
tative of the sound of those words ; and 
also, that, when very clamorous, they are 
supposed to betoken a southerly wind. Thev 
iuhahit the bays and coasts of North A uv - 


rica during the winter only ? # arc rarely 
found in the marshes, but keep in the chan- 
nel, diving for small shell-fish, which are 
their principal food. In passing to and from 
the bays, sometimes in vast flocks, particu- 
larly towards evening, their loud and con- 
fused noise may be heard in calm weather at 
the distance of several miles. They fiy vep' 
swiftly, take short excursions, and are lively 
restless birds. Their native regions are m 
the north, where great nt-mbers of them re- 
main during the whole year; part only of 
the vast family migrating south to avoid the 
severest rigours of that climate. They are 
common to the whole northern hemisphere. 
In the Orkneys they are met with in con- 
siderable flocks from October to Apnl ; 
frequent in Sweden, Lapland, and Russia ; 
and are said to breed at Hudson’s Bay* 
making their nest among the grass near the 
sea, like the eider duck, and about the middle 
of June lay from ten to fourteen bluish-white 
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eggs, the size of those of a pullet. When the 
young are hatched, the mother carries them 
to the water in her bill. The nest is lined 
with the down -»f her breast, which is ac- 
counted equally valuable with that of the 
eider duck, were it to be hnd in the same 
quantity. They come to England^ only in 
very severe winters, and then but in small 
straggling parties. Tufted Deck (.Anns 
crvfafa), found in the arctic regions of both 
continents, and migrating to southern coun- 
tries in the winter : on the top of the head is 
a crest consisting of long and slender feathers, 
which, with the head, neck, and breast, are 
black, glossed with violet and green. Pintail 
Deck (Dq/Ua acuta); remarkable for the 
pointed form of its tail: it is abundant in both 
hemispheres. The Nilotic Musk Deck 
(Anas Xilotica ) ; between the size of the 
Pintail Duck and the Goose, but stands 
higher on its leg3. It inhabits the Rile, in 
Upper Egypt ; is easily tamed, and lives 
among other domestic poultry. Grey- 
headed Deck (Somateria spcctabUis) ; with 
red bill, legs, and feet : native of Hudson® 
Bay. ^ The Great Black Deck ( Oidcmia 
pcrspicillata) ; a species considerably larger 
than the common Duck. Stellated Deck; 
a species distinguished by its eyes, which are 
placed higher than usual in an oval black 
spot ; bnt its principal characteristic is a 
-large white star on its back. The ^Lada- 
gasoar Duck ; a large and brilliantly- 
coloured species : the bill of a yellowish- 
brown colour ; the hea-l and neck of a dusky 
green ; awl the back is of a deep purple * 
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the long feathers of the wings are adorned 
with red eyes ; and the legs and feet are of 
au orange hue. The Hook-billed Duck 
(.1 nos ad mica), which differs but little from 
the common Wild Duck except in the bill. 
The Freckled Duck (Anns Tiauosa) ; a 
very rare species which inhabits the neigh- 
bourhood of Swan River, in Australia, but 
from its scarcity it is little known either to 
the colonists or the natives. According to 
Mr, Gould’s description of the specimen in 
his possession, the whole of the plumage is 
dark brown, minutely freckled and spotted 
with irregular oblong marks of white in 
the direction of the feathers ; the under 
Giuface the same, but lighter end tinged 
with buff ; wings without a speculum ; pri- 
maries plain brown ; irides light brown ; 
bill greenish gray, becoming much darker at 
the tip ; legs bluish green. 

DUGONG. ( JfaVcorc .) A marine animal, 
herbivorous in regard to Us food, and fish- 
like in its form. It rauks among the Cetacea ,* 
is about seven or eight feet in length ; and 



sometimes seen on the British coasts. It j 
rarely appears at any considerable distance ( 
inland ; but migrates in the spring and f 
autumn. It lays four or five eggs, of a dirty j 
white colour, spotted with brown ; and its j 
flesh is esteemed a delicacy. The names ' 
of the other species are the Pierre Dunlin, ( 
(Pelidna vciriabitis) ; Little Dunlin (Pc- I 
lidna pusiUa); Te mm inch's Dunlin (Pe- 
lidnaTemminckix ) ; Minute Dunlin ( Pelidna 
rm'nufa) ; and the St. Domingo Dunlin, ' 
{Pelidna Dominicensis). j 

DYNASTIDiE. A family ofLamellicom 
Coleoptera, comprising several beetles re- 
markable for their 6ize, strength, and for- 
midable appearance. The males are pre- 
eminently distinguished by various singular 
protuberances, horns, or tubercles, arising 
from the head or thorax, and often from 
both of these parts of the body. “ It must 
be borne in mind, however,” as Mr. West- 
wood observes, “ that these horns are im- 
movable portions of the horny skeleton, and 
offer no Teal analogy with the horns of the 
mammalia ; although it is interesting, in 
respect to the analogies existing in remote 
trilies of the animal kingdom, that the quad- 
rupeds which are cornutcd are herbivorous, , 
and ns comparatively harmless as the Dy- J 
r.astidae.” They chiefly inhabit the tropical j 
regions, excavating burrowif in the earth, . 
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| bus two large permanent incisive teeth in 
; the upper jaw, vad four molar teeth above 
| and below. It is a native of the Indian seas, 
being common among the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and visiting also the 
I coasts of New Holland. Its flesh is said to 
! be tender, nnd not unlike beef. Professor 
j Owen, in the Appendix to Juke’s Voyage of 
I H. hi. S. Ply, ha3 described a new species ‘ 
> from the Eastern seas. 

DUNLIN. (Pelidna.) A genus of birds 
belonging to the Scolopacida or Snipe tribe. 
The Dunlins in appearance resemble larks •, 
they fly in troops near the coast ; and lay 
their eggs in the sand. There are several 
species ; but it will be sufficient to describe 
one of them : — Bed Dunlin. (Pelidna sub- 
arcuata.) This bird is about eight inches in 
length ; top of the head is black, edged with 
\ rufous; the forehead nnd throat are white 
dotted with brown ; the nape is red, with 
small longitudinal black dashes ; the neck, 
breast, and under parts are red chestnut, 
sometimes marked wUh black BpoU or 
variegated with white : ‘.ail coverts white, 
transversely rayed with black and red t 
the back, scapulars, and large wing-co- 
verts of a deep black ; on the edge of the 
feathers is a range of ongulated bright red 
Bpots, the greater portion of which arc ter- 
minated with bright ash ; the tail is of a 
dti«ky ash, bordered with white. The beak 
i» black ; and the legs are brown. This bird 
U a native of most parts of Europe, and is 
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where they conceal themselves during the 
day, or reside in the decomposed trunksef 
treps ; and they arc generally of a dark rich 
b*** wn or chestnut colour. On the approach 
of night they leave their retreat'*, and run 
ab out the footpaths in woods, or f.y around 
the (.ccs to a considerable height, with a 
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loud humming noise- It is believed that 
they subsist principally upon putrescent 
wood and the detritus of other vegetable 
matter. Among the most remarkable may 
be mentioned the Dynamics Hercules, or 
Hercules Beetle. It is usually about four, 
but sometimes measures not less than five, 
or even six inches in length : the elytra are 
of a smooth surface, of a bluish or brownish- 
gray colour, and generally marked with 
several small round deep-black spots, of dif- 
ferent sizes : the head and limbs are jet 
black ; from the upper part of the thorax 
proceeds a horn or process of enormous 
length in proportion to the body, sharp at 
the tip, curving slightly downwards, and 


at least three inches long. Our figure will 
show better than any description its form 
and general appearauce. It is covered with 
a yellowish gray down, which is very short 
and thickly set : the head is furnished with 
a long arched horn, which is bifid at the ex- 
tremity, of a blackish colour, with a large 
tubercle at the base, directed forwards : 
the thorax has two small smooth tubercles t 
in the middle, and a strong somewhat 
oblique born on each side : the front legs j 
are considerably arched. The next species ■ 
figured is from the Eastern Islands. It is 
the Chalcosoma Atlas, or Atlas Beetle. It 
is of a highly polished metallic surface : 1 


furnished throughout its whole length with 
a fine, short, vclvet-like pile, of a brownish 
orange colour: from the front of the head 
proceeds also a strong horn, about two-thirds 
the length of the former, toothed on its upper 
surface, but ndt covered with any of the 
velvct-like pile. This species is a native of 
several parts of South America, where great 
numbers ore sometimes seen on the tree 
called the Mammxa Americana, and have 
Veen said by some travellers to rasp off the 
rind of the 6lcnder branches by working 
nimbly round them with the horns, till they 
cause the juice to flow, which they drink to 
intoxication, and thus fall senseless from the 
tree. This, however, has a very fabulous 
■ air, nor, although the account has been often 
repeated, do we find it any where sufficiently 
well authenticated to depend upon ; in short, 

] the structure of the horns would render it 
imiKissible. The female is destitute both of 
the frontal and thoracic horn, and but for 
her large size would hardly be regarded os 
her lord's mate. 

The next species, Megasoma clephas, or 
Elei’IIA^t Beetle, is also a native of South 
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America (having been brought from Yene- 
pela by Mr. David Dyson), though for a 
long time it was erroneously supposed to be 
a native of Africa. Some specimens ore 
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the horns on the head and thorax vary very 
much in the different specimens ; but our 
figure is taken from a specimen in which 
these prominences are well developed. It 
peems to be far from uncommon in the Phi lip- 
pine Islands. There are fine specimens of it 
and many other species of Zfynastidcc in 
the collection of the British Museum, We 
may here say that the females of thcDy- 
nastidse are devoid of spines or projections 
on the head and thorax, just like our British 
Onthophagi, and that, like them, the males 
have the head more or less armed, according 
to the quality and quantity of the food they 
have taken in the larva state. This observa- 
tion, cs far as regards European Lamellicom 
beetles, is made by M. Mulsant of Lyons, in 
his excellent and extensive work on the Co- 
leoptera of France. 

DYTISCUS : DYTLSCIDiE. A genus and 
family of insects belonging to the aquatic 
carnivora ; which during their larva and 
perfect states live in water, but quit that 
element to undergo their metamorphoses, 
and to pass the time of their pupa condition. 
The Dytiscvs marginalis (one of the largest 
European species) is common in stagnant 
waters ; it is an inch or rather more in length, 
and* is of a dark olive colour, with tue 
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id wing-sheaths bordered with white beneath ; but in winter the hair grows 
'lie larva of this insect in shape long, thick, and hoary. This species, winch 
i resembles the shrimp tribe than the Chinese call J Yhang Yang, or Yellow 
parent. It measures, when full Goat, h extremely swift and active, but na- 
ut two inches and a half in length, turally shy and timid. During the winter 
a pale yellowish-brown colour, season they herd in great numbers, but sepa- 
gh degree of transparency : the rate again on the approach of spring. The 
ry large, rather flat, and is fur- Tartars hunt them with the utmost eager- 
ly a pair of very strong curved ness, and esteem their flesh very delicious 
th which it attacks its prey : its food : the horns form a considerable article 
lender, and its abdomen is very of commerce, and are in great request among 
ly lengthened, and ciliated on the Chinese : the female has no horns. Spe- 
thc tail, which terminates in a cimens of this Antelope are in the British 
n or process. The larva is very Museum collection. It has never, however, 
gracious, committing great ravages been brought alive to this country. 


thorax and wing-sheaths bordered with 
yellow. The larva of this insect in shape 
much more resembles the shrimp tribe than 
that of its parent. It measures, when full 
grown, about two inches and a half in length, 
and is of a pale yellowish-brown colour, 
with a high degree of transparency : the 
head is very large, rather flat, and is fur- 
nished with a pair of very strong curved 
forceps, with which it attacks its prey : its 
legs are slender, and its abdomen is very 
considerably lengthened, and ciliated on 
each side the tail, which terminates in a 
divided fin or process. The larva is very 
bold and voracious, committing great ravage’s 
not only among water insects, but even 
among small fishes, and is therefore con- 
sidered one of the most mischievous animals 
that can infest a fish-pond. When full- 
grown, the larva betakes itself to the ad- 
joining banks, whore it changes into a chry- 
salis of a whitish colour. There are nume- 
rous species of tins genu9, but none so large 
or destructive us the one here describes : 
some of them are, by comparison, extremely 
minute. 



A WATEH'SEErr.2 
(avDATicaa luTERuarToe.} 

As an illustration of this family, we have 
figured (after Sturm) the Ilydnticu ? mfer- 
yiwtus, belonging to a genus of J)ylixcidie t of 
which some species nre found in this country. 
Er. Schaum has given in “ the Zoologist ” a 
reunion of all the British specie s of Urn 
family. . In the work of Dr. Aub£ of Baris, 
descriptions of the numerous species and 
genera of Water Beetles will be found, while 
in the pages of the “List of Hydrocanthari 
in the British Museum Collection ** will be 
seen how very extensive and how universally 
distributed is the family of Water Beetles. 

DZERON, or CHINESE ANTELOPE. 
{j$ntilope putturosa.') This species of An- 
telope inhabits China, Thibet, and Tartary, 
chiefly frequenting the dry and rocky plains, 
and feeding on the scanty herbage which 
those barren localities supply. The length of 
this animal is about four feet and ahalf : the 
horns, nine inches long, of an opaque yellow 
colour, and having a backward direction, 
ore annulated nearly to the Ups, and diverge 
considerably 'upwards, though the points 
bend towards each other. The head is rather 
ck’msy ; the nose obtuse ; the ears small and 
pointed ; and on the middle of the neck 
grows a large protuberance, occasional by 
the peculiar structure of the windpipe. It 
is of a tawny hue on the upper parts, and 


EAGLE. (Agufla.) Pre-eminent for cou- 
rage, strength, and boldness among preda- 
ceous birds, is the daring and majestic Eagle. , 
Tliis time-honoured monarch of the fea- j 
thered tribes, which in the mythology of , 
Greece and Rome was deemed worthy to J 
rank as the chosen associate of Jupiter, was j 
ever regarded as an emblem of dignity and 
might, and still has the reputation of being 
equally magnanimous, fierce, and voracious. 
What the Lion is among quadrupeds, that 
the Eagle is presumed to be among birds ; 
one who disdains all petty plunder, and pur- 
sues only such prey as would seem to be 
worthy of conquest. This laudaf*,-y cha- 1 
ractcr of the king of birds, however, though 
true in the main, and generally acquiesced \ 
in, is, it must be confessed, more poetically 
descriptive than logically accurate ; but 
while, in our zoological character, we are 
bound to make this admission, far be it from 
us to disparage the “bird of Jove," or to 
pluixC a single plume from his upsooring 
wing. Eagles are distinguished by the fea- 
thering of the tarsi down to the very base of 
the claws ; and the males are smaller than 
the females ; their plumage varying con- 
siderably, according to age and other cir- 
cumstances. Of all the feathered tribe the 
Eagle soars the highest ; and of all others 
also it has the strongest and most piercing 
sight. Though extremely powerful when 
on the wing, the joints of its legs being 
rather stiff, it finds some difficulty in rising 
again after a descent ; yet, if not instantly 
pursued, it will easily carry off a goose or 
other bird equally large. The Eagle dues 
not rise in the air so much for the purpose 
of pursuing its prey on th j wing, as that it 
may be enabled to take an extensive survey 
of the country beneath; for its food does not 
consist so much of birds that pass most of 
their time in flight, as of those that live on 
or near the ground, and of such mammalia 
as it can vanquish. Buffon remarks, when 
speaking of the noble nature of this powerful 
bird, that the Eagle despises small animals, 
and disregards their insults ; that lie seldom 
devours the whole of his prey, but, like the 
lion, leaves the fragments to other animals ; 
and, except when famishing with hunger, he 
disdains to feed on carrion. The astonish- 
ingly acute sight of the Eagle enables lum 
to discern his prey at an immense distance ; 
and, having perceived it, he darts down upon 
it with a swoop which there is no resisting. 

It is well understood that the Eagle is 
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able to look stedfastly on the sun , and to 
sustain his most dazzling rays : which alone 
must give him a decided superiority^ over 
every other denizen of the air : this is ac- 
counted for by his being furnished with 
double eyelids, one of which may be shut 
while the other is open, so that the glaring 
light of an}' dazzling object may be rendered 
more easily supportable. The nest is com- 
posed of sticks, twigs, rushes, heath, &c., and 
is generally placed upon the jutting ledge 
of some inaccessible precipice ; or in forests, 

I near some lofty tree. The largest species of 
Eagles seldom lay more than two eggs, and 
the smallest never more than three. 

The Imperial Eagle. {Aquila imperial is.") 
Tliis is the largest species of Eagle known, 
measuring three feet and a half from the tip 
of the bill to the end of the tail ; and to it 
may be referred all the accounts of the an- 
cients respecting the strength, courage, and 
magnanimity of these birds. Its colour 
above is rufous gray, barred with black, the 
black prevailing most on the wings : the 
head is strongly crested with long gray fea- 
thers, the two middle ones being five inches 
long ; the tail is gray, barred and spotted 
with black, and tipped with rufous : the 
under parts of the bird are pale cinereous, 
very soft and downy ; the bea v and cere 
black; the feet and legs yellow. It is a 
native of South America, inhabiting the 
deep recesses of the forest ; and has the re- 
mtation of being extremely bold and fero- 
cious. 

The Golden' Eagle. {Aquila c Tirystleta.) 
This bird is the largest and noblest of the 
European Eagles ; its length being three 
feet three inches, the extent of its wings 
seven feet six inches, and its weight from 
twelve to sixteen pounds. The bill is of a 
deep lead colour, with a yellow cere ; eyes 
large, deep sunk, and covered by a projecting 
brow ; the irides golden hazel-colour, bright 
and lustrous. The general colour of the 
plumage is deep brown, mixed with tawny 
on the head^ and neck, and the feathers on 
the back being finely shaded with a darker 
hue. The wings, when closed, reach to the 
end of the tail ; the quill-feathers are cho- 
colate- loured, with white shafts; and the 
tail brown, the base being generally marked 
with irregular ash-coloured bars or blotches : 
the legs are yellow, short, and very strong, 
being three inches in circumference, and 
feathered to the very feet, which are covered 
with large scales, and armed with most for- 
midable claws. It occurs in various moun- 
tainous parts of Europe and Asia, and also, 
though more rarely, in America : in Ireland, 
Scotland, and \V ales, it lias also occasionally 
been ftrand. The eyrie or nest of the Golden 
Eagle is extremely large and strong, being 
composed of twigs and branches, interlaced 
and covered by layers of rushes, heath, &c., 
on summits of rocks or lofty 
cUffs. The female lays two or, at most, 
three eggs, one of which is said to be gene- 
r ?by_unprolific. The longevity of this spe- 
cies is said to be great indeed, instances 
being quoted of its having survived more 
| trwu a century. 


The Rin'G-tailed Eagle (the Falm 
fulvus of Buffon), though described as a 
eeparate species by him, is no other than the 
young bird of one and tu:o years of the preced- 
ing. Its colour is a deep brown, the base of 
the tall being distinguished by a white ring ; 
the bill is of a dark hom-eolour, the upper 
mandible, which is arched, hanging oyer the 
lower one about an inch, and having an 
angle or tooth on each side ; and the feet are 
feathered to the toes. The breast is marked 
with white triangular spots in the middle of 
eacli feather ; between the bill and the eyes 
there are spaces of bare skin of a dirty hue, 
thinly set with small black hairs : and the 
tail, which is of an equal length with the 
wings when closed, is white, except the tips 
of the feathers, which ore black, or dark 
brown ; and the coverts under the tail arc a 
reddish brown or bay. The toes are veiv 

thick and strong, and covered with yellowish 

scales ; and the talons, which are black and 
very powerful, bend almost into semicircu- 
lar figures, and terminate in very sharp' 
points. 

** It is held,” says Dr. Richardson, “ by the 
aborigines of America, as it is by almost 
every other people, to be an emblem of might 
and courage, and the young Indian warrior 
glories in his Eagle plume as the most 
honourable ornament with which he can 
adorn himself. Its feathers are attached to 
the calumets, or smoking pipes, used by the 
Indians in the celebration of their solemn 
festivals, which has obtained for it the name 
of the Calumet Eagle. Indeed, so highly 
are these ornaments prized, that a warrior 
will often exchange a valuable horse for the 
tail feathers of a single eagle.” _ He further 
observes that the mature British Golden 
Eagle has a darkish brown tail and wings, 
blackish-brown back, clouded with brown- 
ish-black, and a paler and brighter-brown 
head. The identity of the Ring-tails with 
the Golden Eagles may now be considered 
unquestionable, the observations of so many 
late ornithologists concurring to establish 
the fact. And though Dr. Richardson 
says that the Golden Eagle is seldom seen 
farther to the eastward than the Rocky 
Mountains, M. Audubon asserts that he has 
seen it on the coast of Labrador, and various 
other parts of the United States. It inhabits 
Russia, Icelaud, and Germany, and is said 
to occur in Northern Africa aud^ Asia 
Minor. It is also frequently met with in 
Scotland, and its northern and western 
islands ; in Ireland also, though much less 
often ; and occasionally even in the western 
counties of England. 

The Rotal Eagle (Aqui 7 a regalis ) is 
a bird of great beauty, having an elegantly 
varied plumage and commanding attitudes ; 
in fact, the accent given of it by M. Sonnim. 
in his edition of Buffon’s Natural History, 
would lead to the belief that it is much 
larger and more ferocious than any one 
which v/e have a knowledge. His descrip- 
tion of it is to this effect : — The head, is large, 
and furnished with a crest in form of a 
casque : the bill long ; the eyes bright and 
piercing; the claws black, crooked, and of 
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the length of the middle finger : the bach, 
vines, and tail are brown, spotted with 
black, and variegated with whitish or yellow- 
ish streaks ; the belly white, the leathers 
being very soft, and equal in elegance to 
those of an egret. It flies with majestic 
rapidity, and such is the expanse of its wings, 
that it sometimes strikes and kilb its prey 
with them before it touches it with its claws. 
Its strength is such as to enable it to tear 
in pieces in an instant the largest sheep ; 
and it pursues, almost indiscriminately, wild 
animals ; but its principal food consists of a 
particular kind of monkeys, called Guaribas, 
which it instantly kills, and devours with 
extraordinary voracity. Its general residence 
is on lofty mountains, and it builds its nest 
oq the highest trees, employing for their 
construction the bones of the animals it has 
slaughtered, and some dry branches of trees, 
which it binds together with the ends of 
climbers. It is said to lay two or three eggs, 
which are white, spotted with reddish-brown. 
It is chiefly found about the borders of the 
river Amazon. Many virtues are attributed 
to its burnt feathers. Such is the account, 
with some slight abridgment, of the de- 
scriplto i given by Sonnini, and copied by 
Shaw ; the whole resting on the authority 
of Bon Laurent Alvarez Loxo de Postflitx, 
a Portuguese ecclesiastic at Brazil. 

Wedge-tailed Eagle. (.AquUafucosti.) 
This noble bird Is the species of Eagle com- 
mon to Australia, “ being of course,' 7 as Mr. 
Gould observes, “more plentiful in such 
districts as are Buited to-its habits, and where 
the character of the country is congenial to 
the animals upon which it subsists. 1 * He 
further says, that although he has not yet 
reen it in any collection, cither from the 
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northern portion of Australia or any other 
country, 44 in all probability it will hereafter 
be fouq* to extend its range as far towards 
the tropica in the southern hemisphere as 
the Golden Eagle {Aqutia chrysnZta) does in 


the northern : the two birds being, in fact, 
beautiful analogues of each other in tlieir 
respective habitats, and doubtless performing 
similar offices in the great scheme of crea- 
tion." in courage, power, rapacity, and 
size, they are o!bo very similar; but the 
lengthened and wedge-shaped form of its 
tail gives to the Australian bird a for more 
pleasing and elegant contour. One, but by 
no means the largest, of those which were 
killed by Mr. Gould, weighed nine pounds, 
and measured six feet eight inches from tip 
to tip of the opposite pinions. Tho Wedge- 
tailed Eagle frequents the interior portions 
of the country rather than the neighbour- 
hood of the sea; preying indiscriminately 
on all the smaller species of Kangaroo which 
tenant the hills and plains ; and whose re- 
treats, from the wonderful acuteness of its 
vision, it descries while soaring and perform- 
ing its graceful evolutions in the air. The 
enterprising ornithologist, from whose 
splendid work we have derived the fore- 
going information, goes on to say, that ** its 
tremendous stoop and powerful grasp carry 
inevitable destruction to it: victim, be it 
ever so large and formidable. The breeders 
of flheep find in this bird an enemy which 
commits extensive ravages among their 
lambs, and consequently in its turn it is 
persecuted unrelcutimriy by the shepherds 
of the stock-owners, who employ every arti- 
fice In their power to effect its extirpation, 
and in Yon Diemen’s Land considerable 
rewards are offered for the accomplishment 
of the same end." He adds, that “ the tracts 
of untrodden ground and the vastness of the 
impenetrable forests will, however, for a 
long series of years to come, afford it an 
asylum, secure from the inroads of the de- 
stroying hand of man : still, with every one 
waging war upon it, its numbers must neces- 
sarily be considerably diminished." In the 
adult bird, the head, throat, and all the upper 
and under surface of the plumage is blackish 
brown, stained on the edges and extremities 
of many of the wing and tail feathers with 
pale brown; back and sides of the neck 
rusty -red; hides hazel; cere and specs 
round the eye yellowish white ; bill yel- 
lowish horn colour, the tip black ; feet light 
yellow. The colour of the young birds is 
altogether lighter, and the tail is indistinctly 
barred near the extremity. The nests are 
of a very larga size, built of sticks and 
boughs, nearly flat, and, placed on trees 
which from their vast height, are all but 
Inaccessible to man. It appears that al- 
though the Wedge-tailed Eagles mostly feed 
on living prey, they do not reruple to feast 
on the carcase of ahead bullockwhen they 
find one, or refuse to devour car non though 
it may be almost in a state of putndity. 

We lately saw three specimens of this 
very fierce Eagle in the Gardens of the Zo- 
ological Society. Tb-ir piercing eyes and 
enormous beaks clearly indicated their will 
and power,” while their restlessness was a 
convincing proof that they could ill brook 
captivity, 
i 

i V'-LTtmiKE Eagle. ( Aquiln vulttipna.) 
i The general colour of this species, wlxich in 
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size is equal to the Golden Eagle, is a deep 
black, some of the feathers of the back 
having brownish edges : the bill is very 
strong, its tip yellow ; the legs of a dirty 
yellow, and feathered for three quarters of 
their length : the tail rounded, and consider- 
ably shorter than the wings. It feeds prin- 
cipally on carrion, but will attack sheep, 
and devour them on. the spot. Native of 
Caffraria. 

Crowjted Eagle. (Agmla corona ta.) 
Tliis species is about one-third less than the 
generality of Eagles, but of xiroportionate 
boldness and strength. It is a native of 
Africa, and is said to be principally seen in 
Guinea. The circles round the eyes are of a 
deep orange colour; the fore part of the 
head, the space round the eyes, and the 
throat, are covered with white leathers, with 
small black epot3 : the hinder part of the 
head and neck, the back and wings, are of a 
dark brown, the outer edges of the feathers 
being lighter ; the ridge in the upper part, 
and the tips of some of the lesser covcrt- 
feathers of the wings, are wliite : the tail is 
brown, barred across with black, and on its 
under side appears of a dark and light ash- 
colour: the breast is of a reddish-brown, 
with large transverse black spots on the 
sides : the thighs and legs, down to the feet, 
are covered with white feathers, beautifully 
marked with round black spots. The feet 
and claws are very strong; the former co- 
vered with scales of a bright orange colour, 
and the latter being black. It takes its 
name from raising the feathers on the hinder 
part of the head in the form of a crest or 
crown. 

The Superb Eagle (Falco superbits) in- 
habits the vast forests of Guiana, and is dis- 
tinguished by a kind of pendent naked craw, 
like some of the vultures. From the tip of 
the bill to that of the tail Is about twentj*- 
five inches : the upper part of the head and 
the crest are brown : the back and wings 
brown, with a few transverse tawnv bars : 
and the tail is alternately barred with 1 lack 
and pale brown : the sides of the neck arc 
tawny ; the throat and breast white ; the 
abdomen white, with transverse black stripes, 
interrupted by the wliite ground-colour : the 
feathers of the thighs and legs are white, 
striped with black. 

The Cheela Eagle. (Falco CheelaA This 
Bpccies is a nativq of India, where it is called 
Cheela. It i9 of a stout make, two feet long, 
and of a deep brown colour; but on each 
side of the head there is a mixture of wliite : 
the wing-coverts and thighs are marked 
with small white spots, and the tail is 
crossed in the middle by a wlxbe band : the 
bill is blue at the base, and black at the tip. 

;VmTf;- TAILEn Eagle . (HaUcvtusal- 
bicilla.) This bird inhabits all the northern 
Europe, and is found in Scotland 
and other parts of Great Britain. The beak, 
cere, and eves are of a pale yellow ; the 
- sides of the head and neck a pale a*h, mixed 
with reduiJi- brown : general colour of the 
plumage brown, darkest oi- .he upper part 
of the head, neck, and back : quill feathers 


very dark ; breast irregularly marked with 
white spots ; tail wiiitc ; legs of a bright 
yellow, and claws black. It is strong, and 
very ferocious. It usually lays two or three 
eggs, building its nest upon lofty trees. 

The White-headed Sea Eagle. ( Ifati - 
cetus leucoccphahtsA This distinguished bird 
is about the size of the Golden Eagle, to which 
it bears a considerable resemblance ; it is, 
however, of a lighter colour, and the legs nre 
only feathered a little way below' the knees. 
The bill is large, much hooked, and bluish. 
A row of strong bristly feathers hangs down 
from under its lower mandible, whence it 
lias sometimes been termed the Bearded 
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Eagle. It preys chiefly on fish, which it 
seizes by darting down upon them while 
swimmiug near the surface : it also occa- 
sionally preys on birds and other animals. 
The American variety is superior in size to 
the European ; frequenting the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, and the shores and cliffs of 
lakes and large rivers, which localities he 
prefers, from iris great partiality for fish. 
Wilson, the American ornithologist, thus 
picturesquely describes this powerful bird 
“ Elevated upon a high, dead limb of some ! 
gigantic tree, that commands a wide view of ' 
the neighbouring shore and ocean, he Eeem3 I 
calmly to contemplate the motions of the 
various feathered tribes that pursue their 
busy avocations below — the snow-white culls 
slowly winnowing the air ; the busy tri.igcc t 
coursing along the sands ; trains of ducks, 
st teaming over the surface; silent and watch- 
ful ernues, intent and wading ; clamorous 
crows, and all the winged multitudes that 
subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid ma- 
gazine of nature. High over all these hovers 
one, whose action instantly arrests all the 
Engle’s attention. He knows him to be the 
fish-hawk, settling over some devoted victim 
of the deep. His eye k indies at the sight, and, 
balancing himself with half-opened wings on 
the^ branch) he watches the result. Down, 
rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends the 
distant object of his attention, the roar or j 
its wings rcaehiug the ea/ as it disappears in ■ [ 
the deep, making the surges foam around. J. 
At this moment the eager looks of the Eagle 1 ? 
are all ardour, and, levelling his neck for < 
flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more cmerg- ( 
ing, struggling with his prey, and mounting * 
in the nir with screams of exultation. Tlic-e 
are a signal for our hero, who, launching in'.*' . , 
the air, instantly gives chose ; soon gains on 
the fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost h* 
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mount above the other, displaying in the 
rencontre the most elegant and sublime 
aerial evolutions. The unincumbered Eagle 
rapidly advances, and isiust on the point of 
reaching hia opponent, when, vrith a sudden 
scream, probably of despair and honest exe- 
cration, the latter drops hia fish : the Eagle, 
poising himself for a moment, as if to take a 
more certain aim, descends like a -whirlwind, 
snatches it in his grasp, ere it reaches the 
water, and bears it silently away to the 
woods." When this bird has fasted for some 
time, its appetite is extremely voracious and 
indiscriminate : even the most putrid carrion, 
when nothing better can be had, is accept- 
able. The nest of this species, formed of 
large sticks, sods, moss, hay, &c., is usually 
found in a lofty tree, in a ewainp or moraSa ; 
and as it is increased and repaired every 
season, becomes of great sire. Fish are daily 
carried to the nest in such numbers, that they 
sometimes tie scattered round the tree *, and 
the odour is very offensive for a considerable 
distance round it. 

EAGLE-OWL, (Bubo.) [See Own.] 

EAR- SHELL. CHaliotig.') A genus of 
univalve Mollusca, the shell being of a 
flattened shape, perforated with small holes 
on one side, and somewhat resembling the 
human ear, its base being characterised by 
a veiy wide mouth or aperture, the largest 
in any shell except the Patella or Limpet. 
This genus sometimes yields small pearls, 
the rudiments of which are frequently seen ' 
in those sheila which have not brought them 
to perfection. The outside is generally 
rough, worn, or covered with marine sub- 
stances 5 the inside presents the same ena- 
melled appearance ns mother-of-pearl, and 
exhibits the most beautiful colours. ‘The 
holes with which the shell is perforated are 
for the passage of the lobes of the animal’s 
mantle, and are made at regular intervals 
as it increases in sire : when, however, a 
new one ia formed, the one nearest the spire 
is closed up. The head of the animal is 
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large, having two long round ten taenia, with 
eyes at the base on footstalks ; foot very 
large, haring the margin fringed all round. 
In its state of rest, it Is able to adhere with 
such tenacity to the substance it is fixed 


upon as to be removed with great difficulty, 
although it can detach itself with ease. It 
is always found near the surface of the 
water. There are several species of this 
shell : the one termed, the Great Ear-shell 
is five inches long and nearly three wide ; 
its shape is an irregular oral, the end 
where the spiral turn is placed being the 
largest. It is chiefly found in the East 
Indies. 

EARTHWORM. (Zumbriais.) An An - ' 
nelide, of which there are doubtless many 
species i characterised by a long cylindrical 
body, divided by transverse furrows into a 
great number of rings, and by a mouth 
without teeth : they have neither eyes, ten- 
tacles, gills, nor cirrbl. The common well- 
known species CLumbrictu terrestris) attains i 
nearly a foot in length, and is composed of 
upwards of one hundred and twenty rings. 
They are very abundant, piercing and tra- 
versing the ground in every direction, subsist- 
ing on roots, woody fibres, animal matter, 
and other organized substances. It is well 
known that they swallow earthy matter, and 
that having separated the serviceable portion, 
they eject at the mouth of their burrows the 
remainder in little intestine-shaped heaps, 
or worm-casts. 

Though a small and despised creature, the 
Earthworm is a most important one in the 
operations of nature. When it is boring, it 
insinuates its pointed head between . the 
particles of the earth, amongst which it 
penetrates like a wedge : and in this posi- 
tion the anterior part of the body is fixed 
by the spines, of which there are four pairs 
on each segment : the hinder ports ore then 
drawn forwards by a shortening of the body* 
which swells out the anterior segments, and 
forcibly dilates the passage into which the 
head has been already thrust. By the frequent 
repetition of this process, the tittle animal 
more easily permeates hard substances than 
could be possibly conceived ; and by the 
united labours of myriads, the earth is 
tightened, and vegetation thereby wonder- 
fully assisted. Mr. Knapp, in his * Journal of 
a Naturalist,* thus speaks of the Earthworm: 
— w This animal, destined to be the natural 
manurer of the soil, and the ready indicator 
of an improved staple, consumes on the 
surface of the ground, where they soon 
would be injurious, the softer parts of de- 
cayed vegetable matters, and conveys with 
the soil tne more woody fibres, where^ they 
moulder, and become reduced to n simple- 
nutriment, fitting for tiving vegetation. The 1 
ports consumed by them are soon returned. 1 
to the surface, whence, dissolved by frosts 
and scattered by rains, they circulate again 
in the plants of the soil — 4 death still pro- 
ducing life.’ Thus eminently serviceable as 
the worm is, it yet becomes the prey of 
various orders of the animal creation, ana 
perhaps is a solitary example of an individual 

race being subjected to universal destruction. 

The very emmet seizes It when disabled, 
and bears it away ns its prize : it constitutes 
throughout the year the food of many birds; 
fishes devour it greedily ; the hedgehog eats 
it ; the mole pursues it unceasingly in the 
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pastures, along the moist bottoms of ditches, 
and burrows after it through the banks of 
hedges, to which it retires in dry seasons. 
Secured a3 the worm appears to be by its 
residence in the earth from the capture of 
creatures inhabiting a different element, yet 
numy aquatic animals seem well acquainted 
with it, and prev on it as a natural food, 
whenever it falls In their way ; frogs cat it ; 
and even the great water-beetle ( Dytiscus 
marginalit) I have known to seize it when 
the bait of the angler, and it has been drawn 
up by the hook. Yet, notwithstanding this 
prodigious destruction of the animal, its 
increase is fully commensurate to its con- 
sumption, as if ordained the appointed food 
of all.** 

In White's History of SeYbome the valu- 
able services of the Earthworm arc detailed 
at great length, and with that writer’s ac- 
ccustomcd perspicacity. Charles Darwin, 
F. R.S., has made muny interesting obser- 
vations, which have been thus stated from 
j his published researches : — “ The burrowing j 
of Earthworms is a process exceedingly 
useful to the gardener and agriculturist ; 
and these animals are far more beneficial 
to man in this way, than they are injurious 
by devouring the vegetables set in the 
soil. They give a kind of under tillage 
to the land, performing the same below- 
ground thnt the spade does above for the 
garden, and the plough for arable land ; and 
loosening the earth, bo as to render it per- 
meable to air and water. It has been 
shown, too, that they will even add to the 
depth of soil ; covering barren tracts with a 
layer of productive mould. Thus, in fields 
which have been overspread with lime, burnt 
marl, or cinders, these substances arc in time 
i covered with finely-divided soil, well adapted 
'.to the support of vegetation. That this 
result, which is commonly attributed by 
the farmers to the ‘ working-down * of the 
imperials in question, is really due to the 
( action of the Earthworms, appears from the 
i fact, that, in the soil thus formed, large 
' numbers of worm-casts may be distinguished. 

1 These are produced by the digestive process 
I of the woTms ; which take into their intes- 
tinal canal_ a large quantity of the soil 
, through which they burrow, extract from it 
the greater part of the vegetable matter it 
may contain, and reject the rest in a finely 
divided ptate. In this manner, a field, 
manured with marl, has been covered, in 
the course of eighty years, with a bed of 
earth averaging tliirteen inches in thick- 
ness. 

“It is commonly supposed,** says Dr. 
Carpenter, “that the Earthworm may be 
multiplied by the division of its body into 
two pieces, each of which will continue to 
live. This docs not, however, appear to 
be the case with the common species. If 
it is divided across the middle, when, in 
motion, each part will continue to move 
for a time; but only the piece which bears 
the head will be found alive after a few 
/lours. This forms a new tail : and soon 
shows little sign of injury. But if the di- 
vision be made near the head, the body will 
remain alive, »jid will renew the head ; 


and the head, withit3 few attached segments, 
will die. There appears, however, to be 
some species, in which this reproductive 
power is sufficiently great to produce a new 
head and body from even a small portion of 
the original; so that above twenty indi- 
viduals have been produced in this manner 
by the division of a single one into as many 
parts.’* 

EARWIG. ( Formula .) AgenusofDer- 
roaptcrous insects. The common Earwig, 
generally called in Scotland Gollach (For- 
Jicula auricularia ), is about three quarters 
of an inch in length, and has a somewhat 
flattened body ; the wings being folded under 
veryshort and truncated elytra-or wing-cases, 
and the extremity of the abdomen armed 
with a homy forceps. When alarmed, the in- 
sect elevates the abdomen, and opens these 
forceps, in order to defend itself from the at- 
tack of its enemies. Though not produced 
quite perfect from the egg, the Earwig re- 
quires but a very small change before it ar- 
rives at that state which fits it for flight and 
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generation. Its natural functions arc never j 
suspended ; from the instant it leaves the j 
egg, it continues to cat, move, leap, aud 
pursue its prey ; and a skin which inclosed 
a part of its body and limbs bursts behind, 
and gives full play to a set of wings with 
which it flies in pursuit of its mate. The 
places in which they are found are chiefly 
damp and cool situations, under stones and 
the bark of trees, among chests and boxes 
which have been long undisturbed, and in 
similar haunts. They seem to be a3 timid 
as hares, and when disturbed run into the 
nearest hole, satisfied, like the quadrupeds 
above named, if they can get their heads 
under cover, and thus exclude the sight of 
danger, even when, their bodies are fully 
exposed. Hence, it often happens that they 
will be found with their heads buried in the 
bottom of flowers, their forked tails sticking 
up among the stameus and pistils, so that 
they mighty escape the notice^ of any one 
but a botanist or an entomologist. 

Mr. Newman gives the following interest- 
ing description of this insect and its habits: — 
“The Earwig is one of our most common 
insects ; it is well known to every one, and 
is very generally an objeci of unconquerable 
dislike ; the forceps at its tail, and the 
threatening manner in w'hich these are 
turned over its back, to pinch anything of 
which it is afraid, render it peculiarly dis- 
gusting. The fore wings of the Earwig ore 
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| diculnrly upwards. The snout is long and 
j tubular, the mouth small, and the tongue 
| long and lumbririforra, as in other Ant- 
catiTS. The legs arc very short and thick ; 
uml arc each l'umbhcd with five rounded, 
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broad toes : on the fore fret are five very 
strong, long, and blunt claws ; but on the 
hind feet there are only four clavrs, the 
1 thumb' being destitute of a claw : the first 
claw on the hind feet is extremely long, 

. rather curved, .and sharp pointed ; the next 
shorter, but of similar appearance ; the two 
• remaining ones far shorter, and blunt : it 
1 has great strength, and burrows with won^. 
derful celerity. 

At a meeting of the Zoological Society, 
Jul}” 22. 1845, Professor Owen communicated 
his observations on the living Echidna exhi- 
bited at the Menagerie of the Society in May 
preceding. The animal when received at 
the Gardens was active and apparently in 
sound health. It was placed in a large but 
shallow box, with a deep layer of sand on 
one half of the bottom : the top covered with 
close cross-bars. The animal manifested 
more vivacity than might have been ex- 
pected from a quadruped which, in the pro- 
portions of its limbs to its body, as well as in 
its internal organization, makes the nearest 
approach, after the Ornithorhyncus, to the 
Rcptilia. In the act of walking, which was 
| a kind of waddling gait, the body wo9 alter- 
| nately bent from one side to the other, the 
bell y was lifted entirely off the ground, and 
the legs, though not so perpendicular as in 
higher mammalia, were less bent outwards 
than in lizards. The broad and short fore 
paws were turned rather inwards ; the hind 
feet had their claws bent outwards and back- 
wards, resting on the inner border of the 
sole. The animal was a male; and the tarsal 
| spur, smaller and sharper than in the Orni- 
thorhyncus, projected backwards and out- 
ward*, almost hidden by the surrounding 
coarse and close hair. The small eyes 
gleamed clear and dark ; the ball was sen- 
sibly retracte<L-when the animal winked, 
which it did frequently. It commenced an 
active exploration of its prison 6oon after it 
: was encaged : the first instinctive action was 
, to seek its ordinary shelter in the earth, and 
it turned up the sand rapidly by throwing it 
aside with strong strokes of its powerful fos- 
sorial pawB, and repeating the act in many 
places, until it had assured itself that the 
same hard impenetrable bottom everywhere 
opposed its progress downwards. The animal 
then began to explore every fissure and 
cranny, poking its long and slender nose into 
each crevice and hole, and through the in- 
terspaces of the cross-bars above. To reach 


these it hod to raise itself almost upright, 
and often overbalanced itself, falling on its 
back, and recovering its legs by performing 
a summerset. I watched these attempts of 
the animal to escape for more than ah hour, 
and it was not till it had got experience of 
the strength of its prison, that ine Echidna 
began to notice the food which had'- been 
placed there. This consisted of a saucer of 
bread and milk and some meal-worms. The 
milk was sucked or rather licked in by rapid 
protrusion nud retraction of the long red 
cylindrical tongue. The tongue came more 
than once in contact with the larv®, which 
were sometimes rolled over by it, but no 
attempt was made to swallow them. The 
Echidna offered little resistance when seized 
by the hind-leg and lifted off the ground, 
and made not the slightest demonstration of 
defending himself by striking with his hind 
spurs : the only action when irritated was to 
roll itself into a ball like a hedgehog— the 
bristles being then erect.— Ann. aV at- Ifist. 

ECHIMYS: ECniMYNA. The name 
of a genri and subfamily of Rodents, con- 
taining the genus Echimys or LcncJicrcs ; a 
!nrgi>h spiny-haired rat-like animal with a 
long toil ; it is a native of South America. 
The genus Octodon , an arboreal type found 
In Chili ; and Aulacodus or Ground Pig, 
from South Africa— also belong to this sub- 
family. 

ECHINEIS. A genus of fish remarkable 
for a series of suckers on the top of the head. 
[See Remora.] 

ECHINOD ERM AT A . The name given 
to an extensive class of Invertebrate of the 
division Radiata, comprising^ all those 
which have a hard coriaceous integument, 
which in some species is covered with sharp 
spines or prickles, like those’of the hedge- 
hog; a digestive and vascular system; pnd 
a sort of radiating nerves. They are all 
marine animals, possessing the power of lo- 
comotion ; the sexes are distinct ; and the 
young are produced from ova. “ In this 
group,” as Mr. Patterson observes, “ we find 
animals of extremely dissimilar appearance 
associated together. One species is attached , 
for a certain period, to n 6tem, and_ resembles 
a polype, with its waring and sensitive arms. 
In the common star-fish, or ‘five-fingers, 
we have the arms radiating from a common 
centre. In the sea-urchins there are no 
arms, and the form of the body is globular, 


SOHIKUB CRXNULARIS. 

and, passing over some intermediate gra- 
dations of figure, we reach creatures which 
in external aspect, resemble worms, and have 
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classed as such. Atone extremity bers, are to be traced through all the forma- { 
ge, the Echinodcrmnta remind us lions, from the epoch of the transition series 
— creatures of inferior organiza- to the present time; many of them being , 
Le other extremity, they approach found in our own chalky or flinty soils. The 
jse animals, whose structure is of JEchinus vulgaris , so perpetually found in a ' 
rode. Those occupying the centre fossil state, is not now traced ina Living state ; 
up may be regarded, therefore, as in make it is orbicular ; with ten avenues, 1 
or representatives of the class. 1 ’ two of them always near each other. | 


j even been classed as such. Atone extremity 
of the range, the Echinodcrmnta Temind us 
of polypes — creatures of inferior organiza- 
tion ; at the other extremity, they approach 
thc annulose animals, whose structure is of 
a higher grade. Those occupying the centre 
of the group may be regarded, therefore, as 
the types or representatives of the class.” 
tSee Astekias; Ecuincs; Encrinite; Ho- 
LOTHURU; OPflwftt me; and Altcrnation 
or Generation in Sgrplekkrt.3 

ECHINQ^S. A singular genus of the 
Shrew tribe, allied to the Tenrcc, and a na- 
tive of Madagascar and the Mauritius; one 
species, E. Ttlfairii, is known. 

ECHINORHYKCHUS. [See SupplO 

ECITCNUS. The generic name of the 
Bea-vt.chiss, or Sea-rggs, which constitute 
the type of the clots Echinodermata, or cer- 
tain invertebrate animals, which have a 
cruEtnceous or coriaceous integument, most 
commonly armed with tubercles or spines. 
They are all inhabitants of the sea ; and 
many of them have often been found in a 
fossil state. The spines are connected with 
j the outer skin by very strong ligaments, and 
are the instruments of motion. They are 
! generally armed with five sharp teeth ; and 
! the pores are furnished with a retractile ten- 
| lacle or feeler to each, by which the animal 
affixes itself to any object, and stops its mo- j 
l tion. The species most esteemed os an escu- \ 
j lent, and thence denominated Echinus escu - ! 
i kntus, is subglobular j with ten avenues of 
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pores, the spaces between covered with small ; 
tubercles supporting the spines ; body red- ' 
dish or yellowish ; spines short, of a violet ] 
colour ; losing their colour and falling off ' 
the dead animal ; pores in about three rows ; 
tubercles surrounded with a circle of less 
ones ; vent closed with a coriaceous mem- j 
brane covered with spines. Echini of this \ 
sort constitute no small part of the food of 
the poor in many countries, and some species 
are reckoned excellent. In ancient times 
they were accounted very delicious, being 
usually dressed with vinegar, honied wine, 
parsley, and mint ; it is recorded that they 
composed the principal dish at the famous 
supper of Lentulua, when he was made 
Flamen Mortialis, or Priest of Mars. Our 
cut exhibits one half of the surface denuded 
of its spines to show their mode of insertion. 
Fossil FchinicLe, in almost incredible num- 


EDENTATA. The name given to an j 
order of quadrupeds, which although it in- I 
eludes 'many animals differing from each ■ 
other widely in habits, and also in certain } 
points of structure, yet agree in bo many es- | 
6ential characters, and are connected to- , 
gether by so many intermediate links, as to i 
require being associated in the same ^roup. 
They all agree in the absence of teeth in the 
front of the jaws ; all resemble each other in 
the great claws which encompass the ends of j 
their toes ; and they are all distinguished by a j 
certain slowness, or want of activity, ob- f 
vlously arising from the peculiar oTganiza- I 
tion of their limbs. The armour-clad, in- • 
Bectivorou3 Armadillos, of South America ; 
the tree-inhabiting Sloths, and hairy tooth- 
less Ant-eaters, of the same continent ; the J 
gigantic Megatherium, which formerly in- || 
habited it ; and the M onis, whose lizard-like j 
body, defended by an impenetrable coat of 
mail, excites our wonder — all belong to tho ! 
order Edentata ; which constitute the last J 
group of unguiadated animals, and are 8C- j 
verally described in the course of this woTk. j 

EEL. ( Anguilla .) The Eel, which in a j 
natural arrangement of the animal world | 
may be considered as in some degree con- | 
nccting the fish and serpent tribes, is a ' 
native of almost all the waters of tho ancient 
continent, frequenting not only rivers but 
stagnant waters ; and occasionally salt ’ 
marshes and lakes. Its general appear- ( 
mice is so well known, and so unlike most ; 
other fishes, as to require but a slight 
description : we should observe, however, i 
that though the external form of the body 1 
resembles the snake, the important internal J 
organs, and the character of the skeleton, are 
decidedly different. The Eel is distinguished t 
by its uniform colours.but more particularly j 
by the peculiar elongation of the lower jaw, i 
which advances to some distance beyond the 
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Upper t the head is small and pointed ; the 
eyea are small, round, and covered by a trans- 
parent skin, united with the common in- 
tegument of the body ; the mouth is ■mall, 
and both jaws and palate are beset with 
several rows of small sharp teeth : the ori- 
fices of the gills are very small, of a lunated 
shape, and are seated close to the pectoral 
fins, which are small, and of an ovate shape : 
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J the bark- fin commences nt some distance 
; Kvoml the head, anil Is continued into the 
! tail-fin. which i> also united with the vent- 
| fm. The general colour of the Ed K olivc- 
. brown on tlic hack, ami silvery on the sides 
and beneath; the fin.^ are slightly tinged 
*; vritli \ioIct, and sometimes margined with 
;* pale red ; it is, however, sometimes seen of 
l' n very dark colour, with scarce any silvery 
I tinge, and sometimes yellow ish or grecnis-lT: 
‘I tlut<c living the most beautiful which in- 
• ' mbit the clearest waters. Tlic skin of the 
Kcl is proverbially slippery, being furnished 
with a large proportion of mucus : it is 
also furnished with small deeply-imbedded 
scales, which arc not easily visible in the 
living animal, but arc very conspicuous in | 
the dried skin. Fresh-water eels, inhabiting 
running streams with gravelly bottoms, arc 
said to be uniformly white upon the hellv, 
anti infinitely more delicate than those of 
muddy waters, which possess a peculiar smell 
j and flavour, by no means agreeable. In the 
choice ot its food the Kcl is far from being 
cleanly, feeding indiscriminately upon all 
| kinds of small .ish, and decayed animal 
| matter : they arc, however, a most valuable 
! description of fish : their flesh is excellent 
as food, being highly nutritious, though 
j sometimes too oily for weak stomachs. They 
1 are very prolific, hardy, and very easily pre- 
! served : they inhabit almust all our fivers, 
j lakes and jionds ; and as they are in great 
-‘teem for the table, the consumption in our 
’ *argc cities is very considerable. Few ani- 
i nnl arc more tenacious of life; they con- 
1 Untie t > move for a long time cv on when de- 
i jirivcd of the head and skin, preserving the 
, muscular irritability for many hours after 
death. 

The Eel is viviparous, producing its nu- 
merous you ; during the decline of summer: 
these at their first exclusion arc very small. 

I Very gross errors on this subject were for- 
I merly indulged in ; but it apjiears that both 
j eggs and ready-formed young are occa- 
i sionally observed in the same individuals, 

! os is known to be the case also with several 
i other animals. As Mr. Yarrcll observes, 

, “ during the cold montlis of the year Eels 
i remain imbedded in mud ; and large quan- 
j tities are frequently taken by eel-apears in 
the soft soils and harbours *aml banks of 
> rivers, from which the tide recedes, and leaves 
j the surface exjioscd for several hours every 
day. The Eels bury themselves twelve or 
sixteen inches deep, near the edge of the 
| navigable channel, and generally near some 
1 of the many land-drains, the water of which 
continues to run in its coukc over the mud 
into the chanuel during the whole time the 
tide is out. In Somersetshire the people 
know how to find the holes in the banks of 
rivers in which Eels are laid up,hy thchoar- 
• fro*t not lying over them a9 it ‘does clsc- 
, where, and dig them out in heaps. The 
prnctiee of searching for Eels in mud in cold 
, weather is not confined to this country.” 

! Some marvellous accounts are on record of 
! the migration of Eels from one river to 
another, over intervening portions of dry 
I land. On this subject the same author thus 
i expresses Itimsclf : “ There is no doubt that 
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Eels occasionally quit the water, and when j 
grass meadows are wet from dew*, or othi *“ 1 
cau-cs, travel during the night over thcinoM | 
sut'jcein search of frogs or other Mutable ! 
food, or to change their situation. Some j 
ponds continually produce Eels, though the ; 
owners of these ponds arc most desirous of i 
keeping the water free from Eels, from a j| 
knowledge? of tlwir d->truetivc habits to- ; 
ward's the spawn ami fry of other fishes. ; 
Other ponds into which Eels have liccn cun- j 
stnntly introduced arc obnoxious to them j 
from some quality in the water; and they 
are known to leave such places during the 
night, and have Ken found on their passage 
to other retreats.” The general si/c of the 
Eel is from two to three feet, hut it b said 
that it sometimes, though very rarely, attains 
to tlic length of six feet, and to the weight 
of twenty pounds. It is a fish of slow growth, 
and is supposed to live to a very considerable 
age : and is attacked by a great many species 
of "dcstinal worms. 

The CoN'nr.i: Ei:i. (A uguitta confer), in its 
general appearance is so nearly allied to thc 
common Eel, that on a cursory view it might 
at first be considered a* the same species it, 
however, di tiers materially from it in si/e, 
being sometimes ten left in length, as thick 
os a man's thigh, and weighing 100 lbs. : it 
is also in general of a darker colour on the 
upper part, ami of a brighter hue beneath : 
there is also on the sides a straight, white, 
broad isli line, seemingly composed of a 
double row of points, which reaches from the 
head to the tail. The Conger resides gene- 
rally in the sea, and is only an occasional 
visitant of fresh waters. In the winter it 
is supposed to imbed itself under tlic fon ; 
mud, and to lie in an inactive state ; but on 
the approach of spring it emerges from its 
concealment, and visits the mouths of rivers. 
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The able naturnlist above quoted Informs 
his readers that “ the principal fishery for 
Congers in thi« country is on the Cornish 
coast ; where, according to Mr. Couch, it is 
not uncommon for n boat with three men 
to bring on shore from five hundred, weight 
to two tons, the fishing being performed du- 
ring the night ; for this fich will not readily 
take a bait by day, aiul even on moonlight 
nights it is more shy than when in the 
dark, except in deep water. The most u«ual 
bait with the Cornish fishermen is n pilchard. 
The Congers that keep among rocks hide 
tlicmsclv es in crevices, where they are not 
unfrcqucntly left by the retiring tide ; but 
in situations 'free from rocks. Congers hide 
themselves by burrowing in the ground. 
The flesh is not in much estimation, but 
meets a ready sale at a low price among the 
lower classes. The adult fish is most to- 
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raclous, not sparing even -those of its own 
species. From the stomach of a specimen 
weighing twenty-five pounds, I took three 
common Dabs, and a young Conger of three 
feet in length. The power of the jaws in 
this fish is very great : in the stomach of 
small sj)ccimen3 examined on the coast, I 
have found the young testaceous coverings 
«f our shell-fish comminuted to fragments. 
They are often tempted by the Crustacea 
entrapped in the lobster-pots to enter those 
decoys in order to feed on them, and are 
thus frequently captured.” 

EFT. [Sec Newt.] 

F,GG-RIUD. The name given to some 
, species of web- footed birds be longing- to the 
1 l.arhhc family. (See TkunV} 

KGGBR [MOTIIl. A name given l»y col- 
lectors to the species of Moths, of the genera 
Lasiocamjta and Eriogastcr, 

EGItET. fSce Ilr.uoN.3 

EIDER DUCK. {Souuttcrid wioffissinin.) 
This valuable specie* of wild duck is of a 
si/e between the tame duck and the goo>c, 
measuring about two feet in length. The 
head is large ; the middle of the neck small, 
with the lower pint of it spread out very 
. broad, so as to form a hollow between the 
1 shoulders. The bill is of a duty green or 
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I horn ml our, and the upper mandible forked 
; in a singular manner towards each eye, n;ul 
entered with white feathers on the sides as 
far forward as the nostrils. The upper part 
of the head is of a soft velvet ldnek, divided 
behind by a dull white stroke : the feathers, 
from the nape of the neck to the thioat, arc 
puffed out, and look as if they had been 
clipped off at the lower ends. The cheeks, 
chin, upj>er part of the neck, the back, and 
lesser wmg-co verts, are white ; the scapu- 
lars, dirty white ; bastard wings, and pri- 
mary quills, brown ; secondaries, and greater 
cover!*, darker brown ; the front part of the 
neck, to the breast, is of a buff colour ; the 
breast, belly, rump, and tail-covcrb? are of a 
deep sooty black ; tail feathers hoary brow n ; , 
legs short, and yellow ; webs and nails ' 
dusky. The full-grown male weighs from 1 
six to feven pounds ; the female only be- j 
tween five and six. Her shape is nearly the ' 
same ; but her plumage is quite diffluent, J 
the ground colour being of a reddirii brown, 5 


iL 


crossed with w u\ vd black lines: the wings j 


are crossed with two bars of white ; quills 
dark ; the tipper part of the neck ma.’ked 
with dusky streaks ; and the belly is deep 
brown, spotted obscurely with bluek. 

This highly useful and valuable species is 
a nhthc of the irorcu regions of the ninth : 
it is extremely abundant in Iceland, Lap- 
land, Greenland, and Spit/d*ergen, on the 
shores of Ratlin’s and Hudson’s Days, tec. ; 
it is also very numerous in the Hebrides and 
the Orcailes, but becomes rare as we advance 
to the south. The female lays five or six 
pale grccnish-olivc egg 5 in a nest composed 
of marine plants, and thickly lined with a 
beautiful down of most exquisite fineness, 
which is highly esteemed for its excessive 
lightness, elasticity, and useful qualities. 
The nest is usually formed on small iriamls, 
not far from the shore. As long as the fe- 
male is silting, the male continues on watch 
at no great distance ; but as soon as the 
young are hatched he leaves them : the 
mother, however, remains with them a con- 
siderable time afterwards, and is said to 
assist them out of the nest almost as soon as 
they creep from the eggs, and proceeding to 
the shore, they crawl after her : when rite 
arrives .->t the water’s edjx she takes them 
on her back, and swims a few’ yards with 
them; she then dives, and the j’Ouug being , 
left floating on the surface, they areobligid 
to take care of themselves. 

The manner in which the Oder down is 
taken ia aa follows: — When the collectors 
come to the nest, they carefully remove the ( 
"ornate, and take away the superfluous down 1 
and eggs ; after which they replace her. She : 
then lK»gius to lay aired:, and again lias re- 1 
course to the down on her body to cover her 
eggs ; and in the event of her own stock ! 
being exhausted, which is not unfrequcnUy 
tlic cave, she is now assisted by the male in 
furnishing the requisite quantity : even this 
is frequently taken away, when the birds 
proceed l • furnish another supply, both of 
eggs and down ; but if tlic cruel robl»cry l>c 
repeated again, they immediately abandon 
the place. One female general ly yields about 
half a pound of do>\n, which is worth about 
two dollars. This down, from its superior 
warmth, lightness, and elasticity, is pre- 
ferred by the luxurious to every other article 
for beds and coverlets ; and from the great 
demand for it, those districts in Norway and 
Iceland, where these birds abound, arc re- 
garded as the most valuable property, ami 
arc guarded w ith the greatest vigilance. As 
found in commerce, this down is in balls of 
the rirc of a man’s firi, and weighing from 
three to four pounds. It is m) line and elas- 
tic, that when a ball is opened, and the down 
cautiously held near the fire to expand, it 
will completely fill a quilt five feet square : 
but it is worthy of ob-ervatiou that although 
the eider down taken from the nests is so 
excellent, the down of dead birds is little .. 
esteemed, from luv\ mg lost Its elasticity. [J 

Eider Ducks associate in flocks, generally - 
in deep water, di\ ing to great depth for shell- 
fish, which constitute their principal food. 
They frequently retire to the rocky * bores 
to rest, particularly on the appearance of 
tin approaching storm. The Greenlanders 
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and boys ore employed to examine the slices 
every morning, and collect the insects -which 
readily come to feed upon the bait. Some 
of these destructive insects are long, slen- 
der, worm-like grubs, closely resembling the 
common meal-worm ; nearly cylindrical, 
with a hard and smooth skin, of a buff or 
brownish yellow colour, the head and tail 
only being u little d&iker ; each of the first 
three rings provided with a pair of short 
legs, and a short retractile wart or prop-leg, 
serving to support the extremity of the body, 
and prevent it from trailing on the ground. 
Other grubs of Elaters differ from the fore- 
going in being proportionally broader, not 
cylindrical, but somewhat flattened. Such 
are mostly wood-eaters. 

Af ter tlieir last transformation, Elaters or 
Spring-beetles make their appearance upon 
trees and fences, and some are found on 
flowers. They creep slowly, and generally 
fall to the ground on being touched. They 
fly both by day and night. Their food, iu 
the beetle state, appears to be chiefly derived 
from flowers; but some devour the tender 
Ieavefl of plants. 

ELECTRICAL EEL. [See GnuroxusO 

ELK, or MOOSE DEER. (Cervus alces.) 
Of all the animals belonging to the genus 
Cenm, none ore so large as the Elk, which 
in size is scarcely inferior to a horse, and its 
immense horns sometimes weigh near fifty 
pounds. It is common to both continents, 
inhabiting only the coldest regions, and ia 
observed to attain larger dimensions in Asia 
and America than in Europe. It cannot 
boast of tire elegant shape so general in the 
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rest of the deer tribe; the head being dis- 
proportionately large, the neck abort and 
thick, and the horns dilating almost imme- 
diately from the base into a broad palmated 
form ; while its long legs, high shoulders, 
and heavy upper lip, hanging very much 
over the lower, give it an imposing, although 
an uncouth rather than a majestic appear- 
ance. The colour of the Elk is a dark 
grayish brown, but much paler on the legs 
and beneath the tail. The hair, which is of 
a Btrong, coarse, and elastic nature, is much 
longer on the top of the shoulders and on 


the ridge of ^ the neck than on other parts, 
forming a kind of stiffish mane; nnder the 
throat is an excrescence, from which issues 
a tuft of long hair: the body, which is short 
and thick, Is mounted on tall legs, giving a 
very ungainly aspect to the animal, which 
is not diminished when it is in motion, as 
its gait is a sort of shambling trot. 

In Europe the Elk itfrcaiid chiefly in 
Sweden, Norway, and Borne parts of Russia. 
In Asia it occurs in the woody tracts of the 
Russian dominions, and in Siberia in par- 
ticular it is found of a gigantic size. In 
America it has been found aa far north os 
the country has been explored; its southern 
range, at former periods, extended to the 
Bhores of the great lakes, and throughout 
the New England states. At present, how- 
ever, they are seldom heard of to tbe south 
of the 6 tate of Maine; but in Nova Scotia, 
around the Bay of Eundy, and in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s possessions, they are 
found in considerable numbers. The Elk ia 
a mild and harmless animal, choosing its 
residence in. the midst of forests, and prin- 
cipally supporting itself by browsing the 
boughs of trees : they feed principally by 
night; and whenever they graze (which, on 
account of their short neck and long legs, 
they do with difficulty), they are observed 
to choose an ascending ground, for the greater 
convenience of reaching the surface with 
their lips. 

Though naturally of a peaceable and in- 
offensive disposition, the Elk displays a high 
degree of courage, and even ferocity, when 
suddenly attacked ; defending himself with 
great vigour, not only with liia horns, but 
also by striking violently with his fore-feet, 
in the use of which he is particularly dex- 
trous. The chase of the Elk or Moose forma 
an important occupation among the natives 
of North America, and is performed in dif- 
ferent ways, some of which are os remark- 
able for artfulness as others are for boldness 
and dexterity : they are also ofter killed 
with the gun. Their flesh is more relished 
by the Indians, and persons resident in the 
fur countries, than that of any other animal. 
It bears a greater resemblance, in its flavour, 
to beef than to venison. It is said that the 
external fat is soft, like that of a breast of 
mutton, and when put into a bladder is as 
fine as marrow. In this it differs from all 
other species of deer, of which the external 
fat is hard. Their skins, when properly 
dressed, make a soft, thick, pliable leather, 
which the Indians prepare by scraping them 
to an equal thickness, aiiil removing the 
hair: they are then smeared with the brains 
of the animal, until they feel soft and Bpongy^; 
and, lastly, they are suspended over a fire 
made of rotten wood, until they are well 
impregnated with the smoke. 

“ The Moose," says Mr. Gosse, the author of 
the “ Canadian Naturalist," “ is more shy and 
difficult to take than any other animal. He 
is more vigilant, and his senses more acute, 
than those of the buffalo or caribou, while he 
is more prudent and crafty than thfe deer. 

* * * I know not whether the Moose has 
ever been tamed ; but I think it not impro- 
bable that it could be trained to harness as 


well as its congeners, the reindeer and the 
wapitis and it would, from Us sire u>i 
strength^ be more serviceable than either of 
them. Butin a new country like this, where 
alone the opportunity for such an experiment 
is to be found, the inhabitants generally 
have little time, and less inclination, for in- 
novations.” 

Many extraordinary accounts have been 
circulated by travellers who wrote in the 
irtli century, of Elks or Moose Beer being 
seen in North America, whose height was 
twelve feet, and the weight of whose horns 
was lietwctn three and four hundred pounds. 
Such stories were probably derived from 
vague and uncertain descriptions furnished 
bv the Indian tribes. That some animal, 
however, of the deer kind, far superior in 
sire to any at present known, once existed, 
is sufficiently proved by the enormous fusail 
hunts which have often been found at a con- 
siderable depth |n the bogs of Ireland and 
the Isle of Man, as well as in America and 
other parts of the world. Their appearance, 
however, differs so considerably from the 
horns of the Elk, that it seems now pretty 
generally agreed among naturalists, that 
they must have belonged to tome species 
either quite extinct or hitherto undiscovered. 
They arc much longer and narrower in pro- 
l*ortiou than those of the Elk, and are fur- 
nished with brow antlers ; and the processes 
or divisions into which the sides and extre- 
mities run are much longer, sharper, and 
more distant in proportion. 

ELEPHANT. t/ffcpAas.) Largest of all 
living quadrupeds, ami prodigiously strong, 
the Elephant is not less remarkable for doci- 
lity and sagacity. Of this we have concurrent 
testimony from the earliest ages to the pre- 
, sent time ; yet, were wc to form our ideas of 
‘ ,t3 capacities only from the external appear- 
j ance of this formidable animal, a sagacious 
character is the last we should be likely 
!, to give it credit for. The whole form is 
i awkward; viie head is large, the eyes ex* 
I treiuely small, and the ears verv large and 
, pendulous ; the body is huge and thick, and 
J the I lack much arched; the legs are very 
elmuM* am! shapeless, and the act slightly 
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divided into five rounded hoofs : but under 
this uncouth exterior are qualities which 
entitle its possessor to the admiration of 
mankind — a mild and gentle disposition. 


superior intelligence, great attachment to 
its master, and invincible perseverance- In 
point of bulk, the Khinoccros and the Hip- 
IKijiotamus are the only existing terrestrial 
animals that can approach the Elephant ; 
though some other species of JVcAyr krmuta 
now extinct must have considerably sur- 
passed him. The enormous weight of the 
body could only be sustained by legs of the 
most solid construction ; and accordingly 
wc find that these have the aspect of straight 
columns, the joints being so formed that 
each bone rests vertically upon the one be- 
neath it. 

Elephants, of which only two species at 
present exist, viz. the Asiatic and the Afri- 
can, are (list ingui shed by tlieir extraordinary 
proboscis or trunk, by the j»o$session of two 
enormous tusks, wluch project downwards 
from the upper jaw, and by the absence of 
front teeth in the lower. The African end 
Asiatic species differ from each other in the 
sire of the tusks, which are much longer in 
the former than In the latter. In the young 
animals the tusks arc uot visible ; in the 
more advanced state of growth they are ex- 
tremely conspicuous ; and in a state of ma- 
turity they project in some instances six or 
seven feet ; nay, several tusks measured by 
Eden were nine feet in length ; and llartcn- 
fels measured one which exceeded fourteen 
feet t The largest tusk on record was sold 
nt Amsterdam, and weighed 350 lbs. It » 
but rarely that the tusks are seen in the 
females ; and when they appear, they are 
but small, and their direction is ratherdown- 
wards than upwards. The African Elephant 
is said to be smaller than the Asiatic ; yet 
the ivory* dealers in Loudon affirm that the 
largest tusks come from Africa, and are of a 
better texture, and less liable to turn yellow 
than the Indian ones. The increase of the 
tusks arises from circular layers of iv°_0'> 
applied internally, from the core on which 
they arc formed ; similar to wbat happen* 
in the hom3 of some animals. 

But it is the trunk of the Elephant which 
mav justly be considered as one of the mi- 
racles of Nature ; being, nt once, the organ 
of respiration, as well as the instrument hr 
wliich the animal supplies itself with food, 
ami sucks up the water it requires to clUy 
its thirst. This wonderful organ is carti- 
laginous, and composed of numerous ring#, 
•divided through its whole length by a septum, 
and forming a sort of double tube, ternu* 
listing in a kiud of finger-like appendage or 
movable hook. “ Endowed with exquisite 
sensibility, nearly eight feet in length, nun 
stout in proportion to the massive size of the 
whole animal, this organ,” as is well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Broderip, “ at the volition of 
the Elephant, will uproot trees or gather 
grass — raise a piece of artillery or pick 
up a comfit — kill a man or brush off any. 
It conveys the food to the mouth, *»d 
pumps up the enormous draughts of water, 
which by its recurvature are turned into 
aud driven down the capacious throat, or 
showered over the body. Its length sup- 
plies the place of a long neck, which would 
have been incompatible with the supj»oTt ot 
the large head and weighty tusks. A glance 
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nt the head of an elephant will show the following manner: — Two men, perfectly 
thickness and strength of the trunk nt its naked, mount the same horse ; the hinder- | 
insertion; and the massy nrehed bones of most is aimed with a broadsword, the lower j 
the face and tliick muscular neck arc ad- part of which is covered with cord, and the 
imrably adapted for supporting and working icmninder is exceedingly rimrp. In this I 
{ this powerful and wonderful instrument.” manner they pursue the Elephants, and, J 
! Elephants me naturally gregarious ; large having singled out one, they irritate him to 
1 troops assembling together, and living in a uttack them, when they ride up elo»e to him, 

; kind of society. The skin of the Elephant ami the armed man slips fiom the horse on 
i< of a deep asli-colomcd brown; but in the offside, nnd, whilst the Elephant’s utten- 
some parts of India it i< said to be found, tiun is engaged with the horse, he divides 
1 though rarely, of a white or cieam colour, the tendons of his font with a single blow, 

It sometimes arrives nt the height of twelve nnH thus disables him, when he is dispatched 
or fourteen feet, though the mure general by lances. _ % • 

height seems to l>e about nine or ten feet. They arc also taken alive in pitfalls, or 
These animals me commonly found in the are driven into enclosures; in either en<c 
ml list of shady woods, being* equal h* aver>e thej' are led ‘•can lily, though regularly, for 
i to extreme heat us to cold: they deli slit in a tewdajs, when tame Elephants me cm- 
j cool spots, near livers, and, as they swim ploved to engage their attention till they 
, with great Case, they frequently bathe In the can lie tied fast to a tree; utter they h:ne , 
I water. Their general fowl consi-ts of the become somewhat dispirited, they are led 
j tender branches of various trees, as well as away between two tame ones and put under 
1 of grains and fruits; on which account it is the care of keeper.-, who gradually bring 
that their incursions arc so much dreaded in them into hulijcetion, — more, however, by 
j plantations of various kinds wheu* they are caresses and soothing, than by coercion. 

1 said occasionally to commit the most violent When tamed, they become the mo.-t gentle 
j depredations; at the same lime injuring the and obedient of nil domestic tumnnls, and, 

I crops by trampling the ground with their i« most cases are exceedingly fund of thur 
j huge feet. keepers, and m>ou ham to distinguish the 

The wild Elephants of Ceylon, which arc various tunes of the human voice, a- exprea- 
> much esteemed, live i»\ small groups or fami- rive of anger, approbation, or command. 

( lies In wandering from place to place, the The domesticated Elephant performs inure 
j males, who arc furnished with the laigest umk than six hor-es, but at the same time 
tusks, put themselves at the head, and are requites much care, and n plentiful supply 
the first to face every danger. In swimming of food. lie i< generally fed w ith rice, cither 

rawer boiled, and mixed with water. To 

keep him in full vigour, a hundred pounds 
T J $%JwV}3SmL of this food is said to be nquired daily, 

besides fresh herbage to cool him ; and he 
jjli j RXgy must be led to the water twice or tin ice a 

wf J \ day to bathe. Ilis daily consumption ot 

/ water as drink is about forty gallons 

i J EHfiww^HfAVjK 11 ' vou, d lie difficult to enumerate all the 

CkwJy RCiviee* of these useful nuinmls, so varied 

. * Jrar wjjjy - '332^ arc they, and so valuable v\ here strength is 

ncres-'ary. They arc cm ploved in carrying 
1 hJjn \<EL j burdens on llicir bodies necks, and even iu 

, : their mouths, by means of a jope, the end of 

i \ which they hold fast with their teeth; they 

- - - ' V s- -> .» - load a boat with amazing dexterity, care- 

1 .... . full v keeping nil the articles dry, and dls- 

I .. tat ic ha nt.—, ir m n.s htba) ,„Ai„ g them where they ought to ho iilsrad. 

over any large river, they lead the van. ntul I« propelling wheel carriages heavily laden 
reek a proper landing-place: next follow upon a declivity, they push them forward 
the young Elephants, clinging to each other with their forehead, and suppmt them with 
by means of their trunks, whilst the re- their knees. In dragging beams of wood 
maindcr of the full-grown bring up the rear, along the ground, they remove obstacles or 
, In nil ages these animals have been eagerly elevate the ends of the beams bo us to clear 
hunted ; and some of the arts which have them, lie hire the invention of fire-arms, 

been employed to kill or take them merit they were u<ed in war by many nations of 

attention. The Hottentots in South Afiiea antiquity; and they are still employed in 
i shoot them with tin balls: this ehn*e is the l'.a-t in dragging urtillcrv over moim- 
* attended with considerable danger ; for, tains. In many parts of India, Elephants 
with every precaution that can lie used, the are made the executioners of justice ; for 
sagacity of the Elephant often detects the they will with their trunks either break the 
approach of (he hunter, who, in this case, limbs of a criminal, trample him to death, 
will, in all probability, fall a victim to the or pierce him with their tu-k-, as they may 
rage of the animal, unless he can instantly be directed. The Elephant has been long 
double him. In the i.-land of Sumatra, the made the companion of the sports of the 
inhabitants split sugar-canes (of which food. Orientalist in tlic great hunting parties; 
the Elephant is very fond), and impregnate and from the same early period hns been 
them with poison. In Abys-mia they are made to minister to the wanton and cruel i 
pursued by hunters on horseback, in the pleasures of Eastern princes, by being stimu- | j 
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J luted to combat cot only with other Ele- 
i phants, bet 'with, various wild animals : in 
* short, were it conri'tent with the limits of 
f this -work, we mlght_ fill many pages with 
?t matter, both historical and anecdoticsl, 
;! relating to the uses of this noble animal. 

; We may, however, observe that, its strength 
, j being equal to its bulk, it is able to carry on 
> its back three or four thousand weight ; on 
its tusks alone it can rapport near one thou- 
sand ; and its ordinary pace is equal to that 
of the horse at an easy trot. 

In the preceding part of this article we 
;• have dwelt particularly on the Elephant’s 
’} trunk and tusks, as deserving especial no- 
tice : the organ of hearing would scarcely 
J appear to deserve less. The structure of 
' the Elephant’s ear has been investigated 
with great accnracy by Sir Everard Home. 
I* The drum, and every other part of the 
\ . organ, is much larger in proportion than in 
j other quadrupeds, or in man ; and there is 
, a remarkable difference in the arrangement 
l of the muscular fibres of the drum of its ear, 

' when compared with some quadrupeds and 
the human species. In the human ear, 
those fibres are radia of a circle ; and in the 
i horse, the hare, and the cat, they are of an 
I uniform length ; but In the_ Elephant’s ear 
! these fibres are so placed that some are more 
■ than double the length of others. SirE. 

Home argues, from this remarkable con- 
{ etruction, that the Elephant has not a 
j musical ear ; but that it has a peculiar com- 
1 pensating power in this length of fibre, as 
| its slower vibrations enable it to hear sounds 
, at a great distonce- 

j The tusks of the Elephant have long been 
•. Epplicd, under the denomination of ivory , 

] to a variety of important uses in the arts. 

! From the fossil remains which have been 
J t discovered, it is apparent that they must 
t. have been abundantly distributed over the 
j 1 earth.; and some of them appear to have 
i * been adapted to a much more northern cli- 
! mate plan is now inhabited by the Elephant. 

It is, indeed, a most curious fact, that skele- 
. tons nearly allied to, if not quite resembling, 

■ those of Elephants are occasionally found in 
a fossil state, and In large quantities, at a 
great depth under the surface, in Russia and 
Siberia-^ " All the arctic circle,” says Pen- 
nant, ** i? a vast mossy flat, formed cf a bed 
of mud or sand, apparently the effect of the 
sea, and which gives reason to think that 
j{ that immense tract was in some distant age 
j won from it. With them are mixed an in- 
{ finitely greater number of marine bodies 
I than are found in the higher parts of that 
portion of Asia. I give the fact : let others, 
more favoured, explain the cause how these 
animals were transported from their torrid 
seats to the Arctic regions : I should have 
recourse to the only one we have authority 
for ; and think that phenomenon sufficient. 
I mention this, because modem philosophers 
look out for a later cause r I rest convinced, 
therefore, to avoid contradicting what cat, 
never be proved.” Hr. Falconer end Major 
Cautley have brought from the Sewalik Hills 
in India numerous fossil remains of Ele- 
phants, some of them of enormous size. 
They are all in the truly magnificent collec- 


tion of the British Museum, and are described 
by the donors In their well-known work,_ the 
Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis ; the illustration 
of which by Mr. Ford will hereafter be cited, 
like the work of Eyonet (alluded to under 
Cossrs), as a perfect example of excellence 
in the drawing of Fossils. 

ELMIS : ELMIDzE. A genus and tub- 
family of aquatic Coleoptera, small in size 
and of an ovate form, found adhering on 
the undersides of etones lying at the bottom 
of running water. They are unable to swim, 
but are provided with very powerful tara 
and ungues, by which they are^ enabled to 
retain firm hold on’ the stones in the most 
boisterous currents. Twelve or thirteen 
species belonging to three genera have been 
found in thi< country. 

ELOPS. (EIops saum*.) A small fish, 
known in the West Indies by the name of 
the Sein-fish, or Sea Gaily- Wasp. It is 
about fifteen inches long ; in the middle five 
inches round, and tapering to both ends ; the 
head is smooth, and without scales ; the tail 
much forked, and armed both above and 
below by a strong spine, forming a first or 
spiny ray on each side the tail. Its gene- 
ral colour is a eilverv gray : dusky on the 
back, the head slightly tinged with yellow, 
the fins of a bluish brown, and the belly 
white. 

EMARGESTTLA. A genus of rmsll Mol- 
lusca, inhabiting the seas of all climates, 
and having two short ten tacula, with eyes 
at the base ; foot large and thick. The shell 
is patelliform, oblong, or oyal ; anterior 
margin notched. The Emarginulai may be 
known from Patellx and other approximat- 
ing genera, by the notch or slit in the ante- 
rior edge. Recent species, though widely 
diffused, yet not numerous | fossil species, 
rare. 

EMBERIZA. - The name of m ftmu of 
Passerine birds. [See Bcxrfr'O.] 

EMBLEMA PICTA. or PAINTED 
FINCH. This Passerine bird is a native cf 
the north-west coast of Australia. It is de- 
scribed and figured by Mr. Gould ; and exhi- 
bits a singularity in colouring which is rarely 
ever witnessed -among the leathered tribes, 
the upper parts of the plumage being remark- 
ably plain, while the under surface is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The face and throat are 
deep Vermillion -red ; crown of the head, all 
the upper surface, and wings, brown; the 
base of all the feathers of the throat black, 
giving to that part a mingled eppearanceci 
black and red ; rump deep vermillion-red ; 
tail dark brown ; chest and all the under 
surface jet-black ; the flanks thickly spotted 
with white ; and the centre of the abdomen 
deep vermillion-red ; upper mandible black, 
under mandible scarlet ; feet light red. 

EMER ALD [MOTHS.] A name given 
by collectors to Moths of the genus Hippos 

EMPEROR [MOTH]. The Mie of * 
Epecies of Saturnia ; a genus of nocturnal 
Lepidoptera. [See Satuksta.] 
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EMTJ, or EMEU. (Dromatus Nov ce Hoi - 
letndice.) This singular bird is a native of 
Australia, and allied to the Cassowary ; 
nearly equalling the Ostrich in bulk ; but 
has shorter legs, a shorter neck, and is thicker 
in the body. Dr. Latham says, This bird 
measures more than seven feet in length ; 
the beak is black 5 the plumage for tho most 
part brown and gray mixed, paler on the 
under parts : the head differs greatly from 
that of the common Cassowary, being covered 
■with feathers ; nor has it any helmet or 
rising protuberance whatever, as in that 
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species 5 the feathers, however, about the head 
and neck are of a hairy texture, and the 
fore part of the chin and throat nearly des- 
titute of any, so that the purple colour of 
the skin may be seen through them : the 
long feathers observable in the wings of the 
Cassowary of the Old Continent are here 
wanting ; but instead of them are real wings, 
though of so small a size as to bo useless for 
flight ; they are covered with feathers like 
the rest of the body, and when the bird is 

? uite at rest, are scarcely discernible there- 
rom. The legs are stout, similar to those 
of the Galeatcd Cassowary, but greatly in- 
dented or jagged at the back part : the three 
toes placed in the same manner, all for- 
wards. 80 far the external appearance of 
the bird : internally it is said to differ from 
every other species, particularly in having 
no gizzard! and the liver being so small as 
not to exceed that of a blackbird. It is Bhy 
and timid, \ trusting to its great speed for 
safety, except when hard pressed ; it then 
strikes violently with its legs. The flesh of : 
the young is delicate, but that of the full- 
grown bird is coarse ; it is pursued, however, 
ior the oil that is obtained from it, of which 
the skin produces six or seven quarts. 

It is stated by Capt. Grey ( Travels in 
Australia ), that M Emus arc killed in pre- 
cisely the same manner as Kangaroos, but as 
they are more! prized by the natives, a greater 
degree of excitement prevails when an Emu 
is slain ; shout succeeds shout, and the distant 
natives take np the crx until it is sometimes 
re-echoed for miles : yet the feast which 
follows the death is a very exclusive one ; 
the flesh is by far too delicious to be made a 
common article of food, — hence, heavy pe- 
nalties are pronounced against young men, 
and unauthorized persons, who venture to 


touch it ; and these are invariably rigidly 
enforced." 

At a meeting of the Zoological Society of 
London (Feb. 23. 1847), the Earl of Derby 
observed that it was generally supposed that 
these birds, like most of the Kasorcs y ore poly- 
gamous : this, however, was not the fact : the 
Emu is strictly monogamous 5 and the male, 
who attends to the eggs, by no means ap- 
proves of any other female than the favoured 
one coming near the nest. 

EMU-WREN. The name given In Aus- j 
tr&lia to a singular small species of Malurus, ! 
the Stipiturua maJachxtrus ; so called from 
the tail feathers being loose webbed and 
bearing 6 ome resemblance to the double fea- 
. there of -the Emu. ~* 

EMYDA2. A family of Testudinous ani- 
mals, known as Marsh Tortoises, They 
inhabit warm climates both of the Old and 
New World, and are found also in Australia, 
where hitherto no land Tortoise has been 
detected. Their shell is more convex than 
that of the latter ; their feet are webbed, and 
their toes are armed with sharp claws. 
Though they seldom venture far from the 
water, whicn is their natural element, and 
which they invariably seek as a refuge from 
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danger, they are far more active and alert 
on land than those specie3 which are well- 
known to us as Land Tortoises. They are 
carnivorous in their habits ; eagerly pur- 
suing frogs, fishes, newts, and insects ; and 
some of them are really formidable from 
their size and ferocity. [See Tortoise.) 

We refer our renders to the great work of 
Professor Bell, and to Mr. Gray's very admi- 
rable Catalogue of the Tortoises in the British 
Museum, where all the species ore described, i 

EN ALIOS AURI. Tire name applied to \ 
that order of Reptiles which contains the ! 
fossil genera Ichthyosaurus and Plesio- 
saurus [which see). 

ENCHELIDES. A genus of animalcules, 
the forms of which are extremely various. 
In some, scarcely any definite shape can be 
discovered; their bodies appearing to be 
composed of a mass of gelatinous matter 
without any solid support. 

ENCRINITES. A genus of petrified ra- 
diated animals commonly called Stone Lilies. 
Speaking of their rare occurrence in our 
modem seas, and of their vast numerical 
importance among the earliest inhabitants 
of the ancient deep. Dr. Buckland observes; 

« We mov judge of the degree to which the 

individuals of these species multiplied among 
the first inhabitants of the sea, from the ! 
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and family of Neuropterons insect?, clmrac- : ever, that its larva lives in its aquatic state i 
terized by the unequal * ize of the wings ; the two, aud even sometimes nearly three years j 
minute size of the antennas *, the membranous but when arrived at the proper period, it 
and almost obsolete mouth ; and the cion- rises in the evening to the surface of tire ’ 
gated articulated ectai nt the extremity of water ; and the skin of the back cracking, I 
the body, which is long, soft, ami slender : and fl} mg off with an clastic motion, the j 
the eyes are laigc, nearly oval, and three ; Vly is almost instantly evolved, as in the 
ocelli are placed triangularly between them, common species ; after which it flics to the , 
The most familiar species is the Ephemera nearest convenient spot, and again divesting 1 
vuf<jat(j, ar common M a V-H.r, so plentiful in itself of its pellicle, appears in its Ia>t and 
the early part of summer about the banks perfect state. It now flies again to the > 
of our rivulets and stagnant waters. R i> of water, ami fluttering over its surface, as if 
a greenish brown colour, with trauspaient sporting with its innumerable companions, : 
wings, elegantly mottled with brown, und is enjoys all the p!ca»ui cs of its bhort remainder ! 
furnished at the extiemity of the body with ’ of existence : the female breeds, deposits her j 
three very long black hrUlles. It flutters in eggs, and, like the male, perishes Indore or 
the evening about the surface of the water, , with the dawn of the approaching day. There 
but during the day is general ly seen in a , arc several other species of Ephemera, 
quiescent posture, with the wings closed, and 

in au upright position. The larva is about EPIORNIS. [See Sum.KMENT.] 
an inch in length, having several tinny . „„„„ . . , . _ , 

plumes on each side the body, and at the El IM ACT! US. A genus - of birds allied , 

tail three long feathered processes : it has *° the lluopocN, having, like them, a slender ) 
aKo a pair of moueratclv long autciimc, . hcak, but with velvety or scalc-likc feathers 
tltoufjli ttvosc of the complete iii.ect mts- , partly altering Hie uovtrlb, tt ? in the Birds 
tremeiy Miort. When ariivcil nt its full »f Fanulue. U'e I'tunmgc m the species 
size, as above ilcserilwd. it exhibits the nidi- fitjurcel is ot the most gorgeous description, 
ments of wings on the back, in the form of a ** ** deep black, with the feathers mag- 
pair of obhmg sheaths or scales ; its colour nificcntfy glossed with various colours * the 
being a yellowish or whitish brown. It is 
aupi>osed to continue in this kind of larva 
state two years before it assumes the condi- 
tion of the complete insect. This change 
takes place in the evening, when the larva 
ri*c 3 to the surface of the water, and soon 
divesting itself of its skin, flics to some neigh- 
bouring object, and after having remained / 

some time longer, again casts its pellicle, 5 

and appears in its ultimate or perfect foim, 
in which, as well as in its larva state, it is a 
favourite food of several kinds of flshes, par- 
ticularly of the Trout. In some -Casons it 
is extrcinelv plentiful, the air in tho^ imme- 
diate vicinity of its natal waters being fre- 
quently blackened by its numbers during 
the evening hours. 

Swammerdam, the well known writer ’ 

on Insects, observes that notwithstanding smiAcaua aiaonifioos 

the dangers to which the eggs, larvre, and Jt - , . . , . . 

pupa) arc constantly exposed, from the at- long plumes on (lie flanks being elongated, 
tacks of Ashes und predaceous aquatic in- turned up, and frizzled : the edges ot a bur- . 
sects, the number of specimens which arrive Dished steel blue, sometimes inclining to ; 
at the perfect state is sometimes so immense, green. It is a native of some of the islands 
that the swarms of one bpccica with white iu the Eastern seas, and, like the Birds of 
wings (SpActtiirn oltriMnuis) has been com- Paradise, to which some naturalists nave j 
pared to a fall of snow; whilst, in borne thought it allied, would form a truly beau- j 
parts of Euroi>c where they abound, it is the tifnl ornament to our avianes and zoological j 
custom to collect their dead bodies into gardens. ' 

heaps, and use them for manure. The tidies ! 

at such time eagerly wait for them; ami so EPOMOPIIORUS. A name nppl'cd by 
great arc the numbers which fall into the Mr. Bennett to one ox two species of Foxbats 
water, that the fishermen call them manna. (Ptrropidu:) from W. Africa, which have xe- 

But the most celebrated of all the F.phc- markable tufts of hairs on the sides. 

mera) is the species popn laxly termed the . , 

Day-fly. It is of a white eotour, with the EQUUS. The generie name^ of certain 
anterior rib of the upper wings tilack or deep quadrupeds with eolul ot undivided noojs; 
brown, and the tail is furnhhed with two long ns the Horse, the Ass, and the Zebra. This 
bristles. This inject is commemorated as a family/* says Mr. Dray, speaking of the 
most remarkable instance of the bievity of EtpiUhe, (.which is distinguished from all 
animal life ; since after its change into the other animals by its undivided poof, lormea 
perfect fly it survives but a very few hours, of the two anterior toes soldered together, us 
perishing in the course of the same evening simple stomach, and its .cmale having the 
that gave it birth. It is to be recollected, how- teat placed on the pubes) maybe a.viucu 
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long plumes on (he flanks being elongated, j 
turned up, and frizzled : the edges of u bur- , 
nidicd steel blue, sometimes inclining to ; 
green. It is a native of some of the islands 
iu the Eastern seas, and, like the Birds of 
Paradise, to which some naturalists have J 
thought it allied, would form a truly beau- l 
tifnl ornament to our aviaries and zoological 
gardens. 

EPOMOPIIORUS. A name applied by 
Mr. Bennett to one ox two species of Faxbats 
(Ttryopitjct) from W. Africa, which have re- 
markable tufts of hairs on the sides. 

EQUUS. The generic name of certain 
quadrupeds with colid ot undivided hoofs ; 
as the Horse, the Ass, and the Zebra. “ This 
family,” cays Mr. Gray, speaking of the 
J-'t/uithe, (.which is distinguished from all 
other animals by its undivided hoof, formed 
of the two anterior toes soldered together. Its 
simple stomach, and its female having the 
teat placed on the pubes) “maybe divided 
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into two very distinct types of form : the 
one, the Asses and the Zebras, which arc al- 
ways whitish and more or less banded with 
blackish-brown, and always have a distinct 
dorsal line, the tail only bristly at the end, 
end have warts only on the arms and none 
on the hind legs; and the tree Horses, 
which arc not banded, have no dorsal line, 
ere furnished with warts on their arms and 
legs, and have long hair onjhe tail, from its 
insertion to its extremity .** Of these species 
the Horse is by far the most valuable, as 
well os the most widely distributed over the 
globe. Dental character of this genus : — 
six incisors in the front of both the upper and 
lower jaws, one canine or tusk, and six 
molars or grinders, on each side of both 
jaws ; in all forty. [See Hoese.} 

ERINACEUS. fSee Hedgehog.] 

ERIOMYS. [See Chinchilla.] 

ERXPHTA. A genus of Decapod short- 
tailed Crustacea, of which there are several 
species ; one of which, E. spwifrons , is com- 
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mon in the Mediterranean. The E. gonagra 
is a flue species, with tuberculated fore-legs, 
found in Brazil. In the Indian Ocean other 
epccles are found. 

ERMINE. (ITustela erminea.) This little 
digitfgrade animal, which is also called the 
Stoat, resembles in its general appearance 
the Weasel, but is considerably larger, the 
Ermine measuring ten indies in length, in- 
dependent of the tail, whereas the Weasel 
seldom ^ exceeds six. The colour of the 
Stoat is a reddish-brown above, white 
beneath, the tip of the tail being constantly 
black, whatever may be the cast of colour 
on the body ; for the Stoat, in the northern 
regions, ^ becomes milk-white during the 
winter, in which state it is known as the 
Ermine.* we may therefore properly say, 
that an Ermine is a Stoat in its winter dress. 
Like the Weasel, it lives in hollows under 
the roots of trees ; in banks near rivulets * 
and it preys on birds, poultry, rats, and all 
kinds of smaller animals, as well os on 
rabbits, leverets, &c- ; it is also a great de- 
vonrer of $ggs. It is an inhabitant both of 
the northern parts of Europe and of Asia ; 
and js also found in many ports of North 
America. Dike many other species of this 
genus, the Ermine has the faculty of ejecting 
a flujd of a strong musky odour. Its fur 
is^ short, soft, and silky ; its pure white 
winter coat being much longer, thicker, and 
finer than that of summer. The fur of the 


Ermine is in great request ; it was formerly 
one of the insignia or royalty, and is still 
used by the judges. When used as linings 
of cloaks, &C., the black tuft from the tail 
is sewed to the skin wt regular distances. 

In the neighbourhood of Hudson’s Bay, 
Ermine are very abundant, particularly in 
the barren grounds and open plains. In 
Norway and Siberia also their skins art a 
great article of commerce. During the 
winter It is extremely difficult to distinguish 
them, from their colour so closely resembling 
that of the snow : and they are generally 
either taken in traps, or snot with blunt 
arrows. This animal, which in the pursuit 
of its prey is one of the boldest of its size, is 
not readily tamed ; but when caught, and 
kept in n cage, it still exhibits every mark 
of its ferocious and savage character, by 
killing or injuring every thing within its 
reach. 

ERNE. A local name foT the Sea Eagle, 
(Ilaliaxius allncilla') which frequents the sea- 
shores. It ia distinguished from the true 
Eagles, by the absence of feathers at the 
lower part of the tarsi. [See Eagles.] 

ERODY. The name given to a grallsto- 
rial bird (Dromos ardeoia) allied to the 
Trumpeter, and found both in India and 
Abyssinia. It is swift of foot, and was found 
by Mr. Salt in Abyssinia during Dord Y &- 
lentia’s travels. 

EROTYBUS: EROTYETDiE. A genus 
and family of Tetramerous Coleoptera, 
abounding in South America, where they 
feed generally on fungi. They form the 
subject of an admirable monograph by M. 
Lacordnire, who has published a thick 
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volume on the numerous species. A few 
small British species belonging to the genera 
Triplax and Tritama are lound in this 
country. Most of the South American 
species have the maxillary pal pi terminat- 
ing in a large crescent- shaped ; joint ; the 
an term e end in a very distinct, and perf ci- 
lia ted mass. 

ERYCINA. A genus^of Conchifera, or 
Bivalves, found in the sand ou the shores 
of New Holland and the Mediterranean. 
Shell ovate or triangular, transverse, eq in- 
volve, smooth ; hinge with a ligamentary 
pit, two diverging cardinal and two lateral 
teeth in each valve. There 1 ore several 
fossil, and two recent species. Also the 
name of a genus of Diurnal Lepidoptera. 
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ERYCINEDiE. Afamilyof Lepidopterous 
Insects, distinguished by the fore legs of the 
mules being only rudimentai : the anal edge 
cf the hind wings is but slightly prominent, 
and the discoidal cell is either open or 
closed, partially or entirely, by a false ner- 
vuxe- The caterpillars are very short, pu- 
bescent, or hairy ; and the chrysalis is short 
and contracted. These insects are of small 
site, and generally of very brilliant colours, 
often varied, and their wings marked with 
spots. They are almost exclusively confined 
to South America. Their flight is very rapid, 
and the majority of them rest with their 
wings extended on the under side of leaves. 
Some of the species have the hind wings 
produced into two or more tails, often of 
very great length ; in this particular re- 
sembling the genera Papilio and Thecla ; 
others bear a certain resemblance to the 
Hipparchus, Helieonii,&c. See the fine work 
of Messrs. Doubleday and Hewitson for the 
numerous genera and species of this family, 
where all the leading forms are beautifully 
figured. In the British Museum there is a 
very large collection of them. 

ESOX : ESOCID2E. A genus and family 
of voracious fishes, many of them inhabit- 
ants of rivers. They are destitute of the 
adipose fin, and the border of their upper 
jaw is either formed solely by the inter* 
moxillaries, or they have no teeth. The 
different sub-genera vary greatly in the form 
of the body, the size of the scales, the length 
•of the jaws, and other striking points. [See 
Pike.} 

ESQUIMAUX DOG. [See Dog.} 

ETHERIA. A genus of Couchifera, ot 
Bivalves, found in the rivers of Africa and 
Madagascar. Shell inequivalve, very, 11 - 
regular ; teeth none ; bosses short and in- 
distinct ; ligament external, penetrating 
partly into the shell. In its foliated struc- 
ture and toothless lunge it resembles Ostrcea , 
but differs from it in having two muscular 
impressions* The exterior is rugged and 
irregularly Bhaped, but the interior of the 
valves is pearly, of a vivid green colour, and 
raised in small blisters, which are said to be 
formed by small particles of sand being ac- 
cidentally introduced during the formation 
of the nacreous fluid. These shells are abun- 
dant in the Nile above the cataracts, where 
the inhabitants collect them for the purposes 
of ornamenting their tombs with them. In 
Bake Tchad, in Central Africa, Major Den- 
ham found a fine species of tliia genus. 

EUCHIRTXS : EUCHIRIDiE, or Lo.vo- 
hanoco Beetle. A remarkable genus 
and family of Lamellicom beetles ; the 
longest known species of which is represented 
in the two accompanying figures ; one of 
which is the inale, and the other the female. 
The species {£. longitnanus ) is found in the 
East Indies, where it seems to be by no 
means common. It is of a rieh reddish- 
brown colour. The two cute will show the 
i form of the sexes of this 6pecies better, than 
j Uic most elaborate description. The. insect 
t is most probably a native of one of the islands 
in the East Indian Archipelago. Another 
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species (E. quaclrilineatus) in the British 
Museum collection, was found by Mr Cum- 
ing in the Philippine Islands. It is dis- 
tinguished, among other marks, by four lon- 
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gitudinal lines on the elytra. A third most 
gorgeous species, has been named by Mr. 
Hope Cterotonus Maclcciiu It is of the most 
brilliant rhetallic green ; the elytra being 
black, with variously shaped orange spots. 
A closely allied species to this, also in the 
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British Mu-cinu, and de-crihvd l»y Mr. Gray » 
is tnc Ch. Parrii. Another insect belonging 
to this group is the/ Vo/ tonuwriiss I rbarcs t i ro 1 n 
Smyrna, described by Balias, and figured by 
Mr" Newman in the Kntomulogieal Maga- 
zine. Little, if any thing, is known of the 
habits of this remarkable group of LamelU- 
Coi u beetles. 

EUDYXAMIS. A genus of Cuckoos, 
found in Asia and the Ea>tern i-laiuls. The 
bc-t known species is the Jiuili/iuunis onc»- 
talte. [See Ch l kuo.] 

EUMENID./E. A family of llymcnop- 
terous iiiv C ct>, of predaceous habits. Reau- 
mur has given the history of a species of this 
family {Oflyntrus). “This insect, says Mr. 
Wc&lwood, in his useful compilation, the 
1 Introduction to the Modern Classification 
of Insects,* “during the early mouths of 
summer, forms a burrow in the sand to the 
depth of >evernl incites, in which it constructs 
its cells; besides whirlt it huilds, with the 
grains of sand brought up whilst burrowing, 
a tubular entrance to the burrow, often more 
than tin inch lung, and more or less curved, 
the grains of sand of which it is formed 
being agglutinated together; caeh female 
forms several of these bin tows, nnd depo-its 
an egg in each cell, together with a mimkr 
of green caterpillars, which it arranges in a 
spiral direction, one being applied nguim>t 
the other, and which serve as food for the 
larv.c when hatched. It hen the store of 
lood is secured, the inject closes the mouth 
of the burrow, employ ing the grains of sand 
of which the funnel was composed for that 
purpose. The laivni ot Odynerus are fleshy 
j gruh^, destitute of feet, with transverse dor- 
j sal tubercles serving in their stead. * * * 

| GcotVrov has docril>ed a species of Eumenea 
11 which di tiers somewhat in its habits from 
the rest of this family. This species con- 
structs, upon the stems of plants, e«*pccially 
heath, small spherical nests, fonned of tine 
earth : at first a hole is left at the top, 
through which the parent fills the cell with 
honey, and deposits a single egg therein ; 
the hole is then closed up, and the larva, 
when hatched, feeds on the honey, undergoes 
its metamorphosis, and makes its escape 
through a hole which it forms at the side 
of the cell, which contains but a single 
insect.” 

KUFIIEMA. A genua of the Psitteicula: 
or parrot tribe ; seveial species of which arc 
found iu Australia. The bill is almost al- 
ways very much concealed by the long fea- 
thers about the face. In Mr. Gould's na- 
tional work, “The Birds of Australia,’* 
several species arc described and elegantly 
figured : of these we may specify — . 

Eiu'iikma Aukantia, or Okanoe-beleied 
Gka»> Pakaklkt. This species is not very 
abundant in Van Diemen’s Laud, hut in Ae- 
t;con Islands, iu D’Entrecasteau Channel, it 
is the only bird enlivening the solitary place. 

Elvhema Chrysostom \,orBi.vi:-RAxnEt> 
Parakeet. This beautiful bird is a sum- 
mer resident of Van Diemen’s Land, arriving 
there in September, and leaving in 1'ebru- 


• ary and March ; running over the ground, 
and treading its way among the grasses, to 
feed on the seeds. Its flight is very quick. 

I It can easily he domesticated, and a more 
J elegant or beautiful pet can scarcely be con- 

* ceived. 

F.vvucma Ei.txsa.vs, or Etxoaxt Grass 
I Pakakket. This sjiecies inhabits South I 
» Australia, and is the “Ground Parakeet”) 
| of the colonists. It feeds on grass seeds; i 
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congregating in the hot seasons (where there | 
is water in small jkmiIs) in nlmo-t incre- l 
dihlc numbers. Its flight is rapid and even, \ 
and frequently at great altitudes. For our i 
figure of this elegant bird we are indebted < 
to the work of Mr. Gould. j 

ErniEMA Sn.KxninA, orSpixvnm Gra«s 
Parakeet, inhabits the neighbourhood or } 
the Swan River, in Australia. iScc Mu- 

LOr.S ITT ALLS.] I 

EUPIIONIA. A genus of birds allied to 
the Taxauers of which there are many | 
species. Wc restrict ourselves in this article • 
to the Eudioma Jamaica. This is a small 
Palermo bird, known in the West Indies i as , 
tlie “ Blue Quit,” and sometimes also called 
the Blue Sparrow. It is about four inches and 
a half long, and rather of an iuelegant sliaj>e I 
from the abrupt shortness of its tail. The 
upper parts of the male arc of a glossy blue, 
sometimes tinged with green ; throat, breast, ' 
and sides pale gray ; belly yellow ; beak gray, 
the ridge and tip black. It is common , 
about homesteads, frequenting fruit-tree*, j 
bu>ily hopping about the twigs and fruits | 
and picking in any position. It is bv no i 
means destitute of musical powers, some- 
times deli glit ing in a soft warbling repetition 
of a single note, and at others treating lts 
hearers with a real song, sweet and musical. 
Mr. llill, a gentleman of Jamaica, whose 
ornithological notes contribute to the en~ 
tertaining character of Mr. Gosse’a work, , | 
gives the following description of this little 
1 active warbler. *• Near the piazza of my 
1 hou«e a cotton-bush has flung out its j 

of white filaments. Hither come the biros 
at this season (February) to gather mater mis 
for constructing their nests. The Blue 
Sparrow, a pretty little fmgivorous bird that 
sines in our fruit trees, all the year round, 
iu'mcrry twittering song, has been busily 
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engaged with Ms mate collecting bill-foils } be of singular use to the animal In securing , 
of "cotton. It did not seem to be a thing . its prey. In the eases of fiadiata at the | 
immediately settled that they should set i British Museum may be seen some fine ex- j 
to work and gather their materials at once, atnples of these “ fuiics of the deep." [See ; 
They had alighted on the tree as if they had Stak-fishkS.) 

very unexpectedly found what they were y.,Tr.vxrn»r. . , 

seeking. The male began to twitter a song EXTRYSOME. A gemis of Crustacea, be- i 
of joy. dancing anil Jumping ntart ; awl the lon S m Z .‘ n , th ? ftnuly LavMc; of which ] 
fenmie, intermingling everv now ami then a ( ’’ IC 5 l ! eeies is found m the Britnh sens the 
; chirp, frisked from Item to stem, and did c «*/»•«. It is a pretty httle spe- j 

very little more than survey tlvc riches of clc '’ rou t>' 1 , Projecting kliolw j often 
the tree: at last she plucked notv and then symmetrically arranged, and of a reddl.-U 
a lull -foil of tiie filaments, and spreading it to colour. The fore legs in the male are cion, 
daunt to the wind, to <scd it away, os if she Satcu. 

had been merely showing that it even- way EVANI.VDzE. A family of Hymen op' 
answered tire purpose of length and softness, tcrous insects, of small extent, and not 
and was iu every respect the thing they possessing any remarkable points of interest, 
wanted.” We are also told that they build The species ore parasitical, the JJrania up* , 
o. very snug domed nest, globular in form, pimUr/astfr being attached to the Cockroach 1 
and about as large as nn infant’s head, with ( lilatta oriental «.<). 
an opening in one side, composed of dry 

grab's, the dried stems of the '1 iViuidsia^ EXOCETUS. [See Flvixg-fjsh.} 
thndrils of pus-ion-flower, hits of rag sc., EWE . The fen)sl(s of lhe sheep y in( i. 
profusely intermixed with cotton aud the r c 0 . c„.. vv 
down of plants. l^ee bin.m.j 

1 FAIRY SHRIMP. [See Appendix.) 

EUPEECTELEA. [See SrrruuissrJ 

EUPI.OCOMUS. An Asiatic geuus of 
Pheasants, of which the males have usually 
very brilliant plumage. [See Pheasant.) 

ETXItYAEE, A remarkable genus of 
Radiated animals belonging to the Astc* 
ruula, or Star-fishes, in which each division 
of the rays is branched again and ogaiu, so 


FAECONID^E. The genus F<t7co of au- 
thors may be considered as constituting five 
tribes or families of Aceipitrine birds, viz. 
Eagles, FakonsdvUes, Buzzards, and Hawks. 
They prey, in general, on living animals : the 
species aic extremely numerous; the females 
are larger than the males ; aud they vary 
considerably in their plumage according to 
age and other circumstances. They are 
characterized by a powerful beak, which is 
generally armed with a kind of toolli or 
process on each side near the apex ; and 

nr. I rr ftnit ■inilltpll ’ 


i, Tv^-as^vT ® »/^ jr process uu cu.cn ucui »•*« 

their wings are strong! long, and pointed: 
sujraf* Jjft fewY Y* they are likewise distinguished by their 

fl|Jh courage and activity. Tlie true Falcons are 









W1HT8D EORYAU . 

(eoutale vatiao cos u v .) 

that the whole resemble? n bunch of serpents* 
tails. The figure which we subjoin repre- 
sents the whole of the body, with only two 
of the rays given in detail, via the cut would 
otherwise occupy too much space. They 
arc sometimes known by the name of Me- 
dusa’s heads. These little branches roust 


courage ami aciivny. x no uuc * uiwm 
symmetrical in their forms ; their flight is I 
graceful and vigorous ; they possess strength 1 
anil flexibility ; and their sight is so very 
acute, that they are enabled to discern their 
prey at a great distance, and to pounce down 
upon it. The Falcon builds in the hallows 
of rocks exposed to the south ; usually laying 1 
its eggs about the close of winter, or very 
early in the spring : these are often four in 
number, and are white, spotted with brown. 
No rapid is said to be the growth of the 
young, that in the space of three months 
thev equal the parents in size. 

The ” noble ” breed of Falcon9 which our 
ancestors introduced into their service, and 
so greatly prized, are distinguished from the ■ 
14 ignoble” or baser race ot kites, sparrow- 
hawks, and buzzards, by the peculiar length 
of their wings, which reach almost as fay as , 
their tails ; this superiority of wing giving 
them confidence in the pursuit of the game, j 
and their great power emboldening them to 
attack it. To train thc<e birds, however, 
required no small degree of skill and assi- 
duity : but so thoroughly antiquated and 
obsolete lias the once princely sport of t al- 
conry become, that we think the render will 
commend us for omitting that which a few 
l centuries ago would have been regarded as 
indispensable : we mean, a circumstantial 
| account of the training, or education, ucces* 
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them nil, would be more monotonous than 
interesting. 

Among the European nations the French 
and Germans seem to have been the first to 
encourage the practice of falconry ; and the 
technical terms used by the English are evi- 
dently all borrowed or derived from the 
French. “In our own country,” say* Mr. 
Pennant, “ I cannot trace the certainty of 
falconry till the reign of King Ethelbext the 
Bnxon monarch, in the year 760, when he 
wrote to Germany for a brace of Falcons 
■which would fly at cranes and bring them to 
the ground, os there were very few such in 
Kent, It seems highly probable that fal- 
conry had its rise in Scythia, and passed 
from thence to the northern parts of Europe. 
Tartar}’ is even at present celebrated for its 
fine breed of F alcons ; and the sport is in 
such general esteem that, according to Olea- 
rius, there was no hut but what had its Eagle 
or Falcon. The boundless plains of that 
country are as finely adapted to the diver- 
sion as the wooded or mountainous nature 
of most part of Europe is ill calculated for 
that rapid amusement." In England fal- 
conry seems to have continued in full glory 
till about the time of Cromwell, after which 
it appears to have gradually declined. With 
What ardour it was pursued in the reign of 
James I. may be gathered from the anecdote 
related by Mr* Pennant, who says that Sir 
James Monson gave no less a sum than a 
thousand pounds for a cast of Hawks. [See 
Eagle, Hawk, &c.] 

- FAU<OW DEER. (Ortnts dama.) This 
animal, so graceful an ornament of our 
parks, in its general form greatly resembles 
the Stag, having the same elegance of aspect 
with a more gentle disposition. It is, how- 
ever, considerably smaller, being only about 
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fallow rxxs . — (oxrvus DAl^A.) 

three feet, or rather less, to the top of the 
shoulder. It is generally of a brownish bay 
colour, more or less beautifully spotted ; 
and it has a longer tail. The horns of the 
Fallow Deer are broad and rislmated at 


their extremities, pointing a little forward, 
and branched on their hinder 6idesj they 
have two sharp and slender brow-antlers, 
and, above them, two small slender branches; 
whereas every branch of a Stag’s horn is 
shaped like the stem that supports it : the 
form of the horns is, in fact, the chief mark 
of distinction between the two species. 

The manners of the Fallow Deer resemble 
those of the Stag, but it is less delicate in the 
choice of its food, and browses much closer. 
It arrives at full growth and perfection in 
about three years, and is said to live about 
twenty. The male is called a buck. In the 
first year he is afaum ; in his second, a pricket ; 
in his third, a sord ; in his fourth, a sort; 
in his fifth, a buck of fhc first head ; and in 
his sixth, a great buck . The female, or doe, 
in her first year is called afaum; and in her 
second, a teg. The process of acquiring and 
shedding the horns is in every respect simi- 
lar to that which takes place in the stag ; 
but the form of them, as we have before 
described, is very different, and the furrows, 
& c. are less distinctly marked. Although 
the males are much less furious in the rut- 
ting-season than the Stag, they frequently 
fight desperately for the possession of the 
females ; and it is not till after repeated 
conflicts that one buck obtains the sove- 
reignty of the whole. It also often happens 
that a herd of Fallow-Deer will divide into 
vtwo parties, and engage each other with 
great ardour and obstinacy, as if ambitious 
of securing some favourite spot of pasturage, 
and of driving the vanquished party into 
the coarser and more sterile parts. 

When closely pursued by the hunters, the 
buck makes towards some strong hold or 
thicket with which he Is acquainted, either 
in the more shady parts of a wood, or the 
steep of some mountain ; nor does he fly far 
before the hounds, nor cross and double like 
the stag : he will take the water, it is true, 
when hard run ; but in strength, cunning, 
and courage, he is much inferior to the stng, 
and, consequently, he affords neither so long 
nor so various a ebace. In Englaud there 
are two kinds of Fallow Deer : the beautiful 
dappled kind, supposed to have been brought 
fronp the South of Europe, or the Western 
parts of Asia ; and the very deep brown 
variety, which were brought from Norway 
by James I., who, while there, noticed that 
they could endure the cold of that severe 
climate, and subsist throughout the winter 
without fodder. Nothing can exceed, in 
richness and delicacy, the venison of the 
Fallow Deer. The skins of both the Buck 
and the Doe are unrivalled for durability 
and softness ; and the horns, like those of the 
stag, are manufactured into knife handles, 
&c. i while from the refuse, ammonia (po- 
pularly known as hartshorn ) is extracted. 

FANFOOT [MOTHS). A name given by j 
collectors to Moths of the genus Fohjpogon. I 

FANTAXG. iJViipidura.) A genus of 
Birds belonging to the family Mt tscicapidce* 
and found in Australia. There are more ; 
than one species, but we restrict ourselves 
here to the j 
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H«iriT»CRA ALM«*AF.\« or A\ HITE- 
shavted Fa XT ail. This bird inhabits Van 
Diemen’s Land and South Australia. Itis 
generally seen in pair*, among trees : while 
in the air it assumes a iimntier of lively and 
beautiful positions : at one moment mount- 
ing almost perpendicularly, i»preading out 
its tail constantly to the full extent, and 
frequently tumbling over in the descent. It 
is a very tame hird. allowing near approach 
without showing the U-a>t timidity, and 
will even enter hoii»e-- in the Imdi.in pursuit 
of gnats and other in-ect*. In the breeding 
season it is not so familiar. Its nest is 



usually about three-quarters of an inch in 
length ; its form being leaf-like, with a 
superior projecting portion (the so-called 
head), resembling a short stalk, the tail eml 
being gradually narrowed and bluntly point- 
ed. These animals are hermaphroditic. In 
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fi o kr. — v rAnuicT.s ukpatica.) 
other words, they arc bi-cxual, but, like the 
Mollusea, they are incapaldc of fertilising | 
them-chcs. 'There arc no eyes, or other j 
organs of special sense, although some Knto- : 
/.oologi^ts profe'S to have di '■covered a well- j 
marked net v«»ih system. The power of mul- j 
tiplic.it ion in these pnrasitis is immense,* 
and the duets of a single liver have keen ( 
Uiu ml to contain upwaids of a thousand. 
From recent in\ estimation-* and experiments 
made by Buehemnci-tor, Leuckart. Sicbold. ‘ 
mid other*, there can be no doubt that these 
I hike* gain access to the bodies ot Mure tea- * 
turns they infest w lit 1st they fire still in n ! 
young condition. The eges of the parent 
Fluke having escaped in fields and other 
open places, the young i«sue forth from \ 
the eggs in the form of ciliated embryos, . 
which ~swim about in ditches {Kinds, &c. 1 
After undergoing certain transformations in • 
the water (and probably also in the bodies of, 
aquatic. in>ects pond-smiiU, &c.), they arc j 
ultimately taken into the bodies ot the higher t 
animals along with food or drink. In this 
way the cycle of their life-development is 
completed. [Sec Ai.tkuxatiox ok Glxuiu- ; 
Xiox in Sititlcjiext.] j 

FASCIOLA RIA. A genus of Univalves ! 
found in the Indiun seas, the Antilles, &c., ‘ 
some of which are very beautiful. j ' 

FATIIKIt-LASltER. (Cuf/itt tatat?'*.) An !i 
Acanthoptcrygiom fish, seldom exceeding ‘j 
eight or ten inches in length, generally found jj 
on the rocky coasts of this Kland. and which ij 
is immediately recognised by its large and o 
formidable head, armed with long spines; by ! 
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gill-covers to a prodigious size. The mouth, 
which is large, con Puns two rows of minute 
teeth, besides others which are in the roof. 
The bach is much elevated ; the belly is pro- 
minent ; the lateral line is rough, but the rest 
of the body is very smooth, tapering towards 
tlie tail. The colour of the body is a dusky 
brown, marbled with while, and sometimes 
stained with red the ft us and tail are trans- 
parent ; and the belly is a silvery white. It 
feeds on small Crustacea. In Greenland this 
fish attains a much larger size, and forms 
the principal food of the natives, who make 
it into soup, which is 6uid to be both whole- 
some and palatable. 

FAWN. An appellation given to a buck 
or doc. of the fust year. [Sec Dtim:.] 


j FAWN. An appellation given to a buck 
or doc of the fiist year. [.Sec Dcm:.] 

FELTS s TELIT) .Th The name given to 
j animals of the Cat kind, forming a large 
j genus and family of carnivorous quadrupeds, 

1 including the hon, tiger. leopard, lynx, do- 
j mestic cat, &c. They are characterized by 
having strong, sharp, retractile talons on the 
' feet, and by the teeth being equally fitted for 
, the pnrporez-of destruction. They are all cs- 
■ ncntiuUy carnivorous ; they refuse vegetable 
; food j and in a state of nature they will not, 

’ mile <3 pressed by hunger, devour any flesh 
i which they have not themselves hilled. 

• They are, consequently, of all Mammalia, 
j the most destructive in their propensities ; 

I and their bodily powers arc in admirable 

accordance with their instincts. There are 
5 no quadrupeds in which the muscles of the 
) jaws and limbs aic more fully developed : 
i their frame is vigorous, but agile ,* the limbs 
f are rvell knit, but supple ; and every motion 

• is easy, free, and graceful. There is no su- 
perfluous flesh ; but the whole seems com- ! 
posed of bone, nerve, muscle, and sinew. J 

< Though many animals on which they prey j 
excel them in fleet ties $, in consequence of 1 
having longer and mote slender limbs, there ! 
are none which approach them in the power 
, of leaping and bounding. The under sor- ‘ 
, face of their feet bcintr provided with clastic 

• pads or cqriikm*, their footfall is rendered 
I noirele-'s ; their usual gait is slow, cautious, 

and bteaUhy ; and when the impetus of the 
spring is added to the stroke of the paw, 
their power is almost irreri-dible. They 
po^ess the sen c of smell in a very moderate 
degree, compared with the Canid* ; but 
their sight is most acute, adapted for virion 
by night us well us by day ; the sense of 
hearing is also exquiritc ; and the long 
whiskers arc delicate organs of the sense of 
folding. The tongue is furnished with rough 
, horny papillae, directed backwards, j these 
serve a very important purpose iu enabling 
j the animal* to scrape ofl‘ the minute particles 
of flesh adhering to the bones of its prey, 
i The dirt Went sj»cucs> of tlvis family for the 

• n\o>t part bear iv very close rcremldancc to 
i one another in general conformation, though 

(littering widely in ri/c ; and it is chiefly by 
their variation in this ropcct that their 
j habits are guided. In Braude’s Dictionary 
j of Science ,we find the following judicious 

• olwnvations on the distingni-hing cliarac- 
j tenjtie^ of tlie ditRrent tpceies : u The leo- 
. pardi, panthers, jaguar-', arc the most typical 


or truly feline species ; in these the l>cauty 
of colouring, sleekness of skin, elegance of 
form, craft, suspicion, bloodtliirstiness, agi- 
lity under excitement, and sloth during re- 
pletion, arc must strongly manifested. The 
lion combines more robustness of body with 
the feline attributes; and his pre-eminent 
stature receives an air of nobility and gran- 
deur from the mane that decorates his head 
and neck, lie has the credit too of a greater 
share of boldness and generosity than the 
other cats. Ills vocal organs also exhibit a 
modification of structure not present in the 
other felines, bv which lie has the power to 
utter his tremendous Tuar — a roar which, 
when sent forth under the excitement of 
hunger, scares fi om their hiding places the 
timid ruminants which may he lurking 
within the compass of its fearful reverie ra- 
tions. Among the felines, one group is cha- 
racterized by the shortness of the tail, and 
the tuft ol hair on the tips of the cars ; this 
includes the lynxes. 

" The cheetah, or hunting leopard, deviates 
nw*«t in the half-retractile condition of the 
talons, and the upright carriage of his body, 
from the true feline characters; undwilh 
there physical modifications is combined so 
much of the canine deposition, as enables 
this species to be used iu packs for the pur- 
poses of the chase. 

“ The middle-sized cats, which lurk in the 
branches of trees, ft* the leopards, ocelots, 
&c., have a fulvous ground colour, broken 
by irregular dark spots ; a marking which 
admirably adapts them for concealment 
amidst foliage. A similar relation of adapt- 
ation to the peculiar theatre of their de- 
structive habits may be traced in other spe- 
cies. The tiger, for example, which prowls ! 
on the ground, and creeps stealthily towards 
Ids victim between the stems of the trees 
and plants of the j uncle, has his bright 
pound colour interrupted with black ver- 
tical stripes. The lion, which traverses the 
parched deserts of Africa, and lies in wait j 
to intercept the antelopes which bound in I 
troops from one oasis to ajiuther, would l>e 
rendered too conspicuous if his tawny hide 
were ornamented with the stripes or spots 
that characterize the feline livery : thc->c, 
therefore, which are obvious enough in the 
earlier periods of his existence, become ob- 
literated as he attains to maturity. A 
smaller feline sj>ecic5, the pumn, or Ame- 
rican lion, which plays the predatory cha- 
racter in a coi responding theatre of the New 
World, prerents a similar uniformity of co- 
lour. The feline animals bring forth from 
tuo to six young ones at a birth.” CSce 
V tr : LlOX : Tiueu : &c. 1 

FENNEC. (Mctjnht/*.) This is a beau- 
tiful little animal, belonging to the digiti- 
g\R<te Carnivora, clorely allied to the Dog, 
principally found in N. Africu. It I’! about 
ten incites* in length, five in height, and is of 
n yellowish-white colour : it lias a pointed 
vi ■•age, long whiskers, large bright black eyes, 
and very large cars, of a bright rose colour, 
internally lined with long hairs, and the 
orifice covered with a valve or membrane ; 
the legs and feet arc like those of a dog; and 
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NUBIAN FBNNZC. 

(ZIZOAUOTIS NCBIANUS ) 

in sandy ground, -which shows the use of 
valves to the ears. It is so exceedingly swift 
that it is very rarely taken alive : feeds on 
insects, especially locusts ; sits on its rump ; 
is very vigilant, and harks like a dog, but 
much shriller. A fine species of Fennec was 
lately brought alive from S. Africa, and pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society of London, 
by Capt. Sir Edw. Belcher. There seem to 
be two, if not three, species. 

FERiE. The name of an order of Mam- 
malia, to which the Cats, Dogs, Bears, &c. 
belong. [See Caemvoea.] 

FERRET. (Mustela fv.ro .) This useful 
but ferocious little animal, of the weasel 
kind, is kept in a domesticated state in Eu- 
rope, and is used for rabbit-hunting, as well 
as for destroying rats. In its general form 
it resembles the Polecat, but is rather small- 
er ; its usual length being about thirteen 
inches, exclusive of the tail, which is about 
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five. It has a very sharp nose, red and fiery 
eyes, and round ears. Its colour is a pale 
yellow, but it also occasionally partakes of 
all the colours common to the weasel kind, 
white, black, brown, fcc. In the slenderness 
of its body ant? the shortness of its Ie^s it 
also resembles the weasel. In its wild state 
it is a native of Africa, whence it was ori- 
ginally imported into Spain, and from Spain 
gradually introduced into other European 
countries. The cold of our winters is, in 
fact, too severe for it, so that it becomes ne- 
cessary to keep it in a warm box, with wool 
or some other substance in which it may 
imbed itself. In this state it sleeps almost 
continually ? and when awake, immediately 
begins to search about for food : that which 


it is usually given is bread and milk, but its 
favourite food is the blood of smaller ani- 
mals. It is by nature an enemy to the rab- 
bit ; and Butfon affirms, that whenever a 
dead rabbit is presented for the first time to } 
a young Ferret, he flies upon it in an instant, j 
and bites it with great fury *, but if it be 
alive, he seizes it by the throat and sucks its f 
blood. When sent into the burrows of rab- 
bits, the Ferret is always muzzled, that he 
may not kill the rabbits in their holes, but j 
only drive them out to be caught in the nets ■ 
prepared for them. If the Ferret become 
unmuzzled he is often lost ; for after sucking j 
the blood of his -victim, he generally falls 
asleep in the burrow, from whehce he emerges j 
only when by the calls of hunger he goes { 
forth in pursuit of fresh prev ; and there, in : 
the midst of abundance, lie continues to [ 
lead a rapacious life, till the severity of the 
weather proves fatal to him. 

The Ferret, as we have before said, in its , 
nature .is ferocious; it is tame. without at- 
tachment ; and such is its appetite for blood, 
that it has been known to attack and even 
kill children in their cradles. It is of an 
irascible nature, and when irritated, the 
odour it emits is very disagreeable, and its 
bite not easily cured* The female has two 
broods in the year, each consisting of from 
six to nine. She not unfrequently devours 
her young as soon as they are bom ; in which 
case she usually has another brood very soon. 

FIBER. A genus of glirine Mammalia, 
close to the Beaver, the only known species 
of which Is the N. American Ondrata t or 
Castor zibcthicus, L. [See Bkavee.} 

FILANDER. The name given by Bran 
to the E. India Island Kangaroo, llalmaturtis 
Asiaticus, 

FINFOOTS. The name applied to two 
grallatorial birds, allied to the Coots, and 
closely connected with the web-footed onler. 
One of these, Ilcliumis Sirrinamaisrs, is a 
native of S. America; while the other, 
Podica Senegal ensis, or African F infoot, is, as 
the name implies, a native of IV. Africa. 

FILARIA. A genus of Entozoa, haring 
a long, slender, and tliread-like body, re- 
sembling that of the Gordii among the An- 
nelida;, but with mere marks on the body 
instead of the rings. These parasitic animals 
are imbedded in the parenchyma of the cel- 
lular tissues, between the coats of the viscera, 
&c., often existing in numerous _ bundles, 
contained in a common cyst or tunic- They 
are not confined to the larger animals, but 
arc found in insects and Uicir lanre, and 
even in various Mollusca. Of these the most 
common, or at all events the most dreaded 
by man, is the Filar ia Jfcdinensis, or Guinea 
Worm, a most troublesome animal in hot 
climates, where it insinuates itself under the 
skin, generally of the leg, and. sometimes 
causes the most excruciating pain. At the 
seventh anniversary of the Microscopical 
Society of London, held Feb. 10. 1&47, a 
paper was read, entitled “Observations on 
the Structure and Nature of the Filaria Me- 
dinensis, or Gninea Worm,** by G. Busk, 
Esq. The author, before entering upon the j 
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i covered with very minute spines, and the ] 
1 general colour is grey, inclining to brown on j 
j the upper /arts, and varied with irregular, ! 
j dusky, sub transverse undulations and spots : j 
| both fins and tail are of a light brown colour, 

| the latter marked by a few dusky bars. It 
< is a native of the Indian and American seas, 
and feeds chieflv on crustaceous and testa- 
ceous marine animals. The European Filk- 
Fisit (Balistes eapriscus} is a species well 
\ known to the older authors as an inhabitant 
; of the Mediterranean ; and instances have 
> occurred, though they are extremely rare, of 
their having been taken on our own coasts. 

' The shape is ovate ; general colour viola- 
f ceous grey, sometimes variegated both on 
J the body and fins with biuc or red spots ; 

| first or small dorsal fin furnished with three 
i or four rays, the first of w hich is very strong ; 
i tail rounded. The peculiar structure of the 
1 first or dorsal fin is worthy of notice : the 
j bones or rays are so contrived to act in con- 
1 cert with con*;Jeruble force in suddenly ele- 
i rating the fin at pleasure ; and how hard 
soever the foremost be pressed, it will not 
1 stir ; but if the last be only liehtly pressed, 
the other two immediately fall down with 
it ; as a cross-bow is let off by pulling down 
the trigger. Tor this reason the fislx is called 
on the Italian shores of the Mediterranean 
by the name of Fesce Balestra. 

We shall describe but one more species, 
which is the singular species named the 
. Aculeated File-hsh XBalistcs acvhatus ). 
|{ This h twelve or fourteen inches loug ; of a 
I rufous brown colour, with a few purplish 
I bands across the hinder part of the belly, 
and sometimes along the middle of the body : 
from the top of the eye to the crown four 
bright blue lines diverge, so as to form a 
blue-striped lozenge on that part ; while 
from the bottom of the eye three or four 

I , longer lines of the same colour reach as far 
as the pectoral fin, the space between the 
' lines being blackish. The skin is rough, 
j and strongly crossed with reticular squares : 

1 on each side the eud of the body three lon- 
gitudinal rows of spines : tail rounded. It 
( is a native of tlie Indian, American, and 
J Ked Eeas ; varies in colour, and is sometimes 
j of a bright golden hue. 

FINCHES. A numerous rramp of birds, 
embracing not only some of the most beau- 
tiful, but also some of the most agreeable of 
the feathered tribe- [See I'ejxgiilidje.] 

FIRE-FLY. The name generally given 
to any insect which has the singular property 
• of emitting a luminous secretion. [See 
Elates: Glow-wop.xi: LAiipysisO 

FISIHNG-FROG. [See Axglei:.} 

FISSIRCSTRES. The name of a tribe of 
Perching Birds, comprehending those which 
have a very wide gape, as the Swallow. 

FISTULA RI A. The name given to a 
genu3 of fishes, distinguished by elongated 
I or tube -like nose3 and cylindrical bodies. 

I [See Pipe-fish.} 

FITCIIET. An animal of the weasel 
kind. [See Polecat.} 


FISH, or FISHES. iPisces.} The name 
by which we designate the various species of 
a class of vertebrate animals inhabiting the 
water; which breathe through the medium of 
that fluid by means of br&ncliiie or gilts, in- 
stead of lungs ; widen swim by means of 
fins ; and are mostly covered with carti- 
laginous scales. Though the external form 
varies, by far the greater part possess con- 
siderable similarity of conformation — an 
elongated oval ; a figure which enables them 
with greater celerity and ease than any other 
to traverse the aqueous element. They axe 
also, for the most part, furnished with an air 
bladder in the interior of the body, (an Oblong 
white membranous bag close to the back- 
bone,} by tlic dilation or compression of which 
their specific gravity is said to be varied, 
and by which they are enabled to rise and 
sink in the water. In most osseous fishes, 
this organ extends along the back of the ab- 
domen, oetween the kidneys and the chy- 
lopoietic viscera, and sometimes beneath the 
caudal vertebra to nee* the end of the tail. 
It is seldom bifurcated ; still more seldom 
divided lengthwise into two bladders : it is 
oftener divided crosswise into two compart- 
ments, which intercommuuicate by a con- 
tracted orifice ; or arc quite separate. All 
parts of their bodies seem adapted to ac- 
celerate their motion ; their fins, their tails, 
and the undulation of their back bones 
assist progression — their whole structure, in 
short, being as evidently adapted for swim- 
ming os that of a bird is for flight. 

The fins consist of a thin elastic membrane 
supported by bony rays, and are denominated, 
according to their position, dorsal, pectoral, 
ventral , anal , or caudal: the dorsal and 
ventral fins apparently serve to balance the 
fish, and the pectoral to push the creature 
forward, or to arrest its progress when re- 
quired ; the anal fin occupies that part 
which lies between the anus and the tall, 
and this serves to keep the fish in its up- 
right or vertical position : but the tail, 
which in some fishes is horizontal, and in 
others perpendicular, seems to be the grand 
instrument of motion ; the fins being all 
subservient to it, and only giving direction 
to its powerful impetus, let the fins ore 
important, not only as organs of motion, but 
as affording by their structure, position, and 
number, materials for di5tingui>hing orders, 
families, and genera. The surface of the 
body is termed naked, when destitute of 
scales ; scaly, when furnished with them ; 
smooth, when the scales are without angles ; 
lubicrous, when provided with a*- mucus ; 
loricate, or mailed, when enclosed in a hard 
integument ; fasciate or banded, when 
marked with zones from the back to the 
belly ; tuberculate, spinous, striped, reti- 
culate, &c. 

Nature appears to have fitted this class of 
animals wi«!i appetites and powers of an in- 
ferior kind ; and. formed them for a sort of 
passive existence in the heavy element in 
which they live. To preserve ♦heir own ex- 
istence, and to continue it to tlieir posterity, 
fill up the whole circle of their pursuits and 
enjoyments ; and to these they seem im- 
pelled rather- by necessity than choice. 
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Their senses arc incapable of making any 
nice distinctions *, and they move fin wards 
in pursuit of whatever they can swallow, 
conquer, or enjoy. A craving desire of food 
seems to give the ruling impulse to all their 
motions. This appetite impels them to en- 
counter every danger *, ami to their rapacity 
no bounds appear prescribed. Even when 
' taken out of the water, and almost expiring,' 
they greedily swallow the very bait which 
lured them to destruction. Their digestive 
powers seem, in some vneasme, to increase 
with the quantity of food they consume ; and 
a single pike has l»een known to devour a 
j hundred roaches in three duvs. The nmaz- 
ing digestive faculties in the cold maws of 
i v fishes have justly excited the curiosity of 
philosophers, and have effectually over- 
turned the system of those who maintain 
that the heat of the stomach is a sufficient ! 
instrument for digestion. The truth seems 
Jo be, that there is a power of animal as- 
similation lodged in the stomachs of all 
creatures, which we can neither describe nor 
define, converting the substances they swal- 
low into a fluid adapted for their peculiar 
support. This is effected, neither by iritu- j 
ration, by warmth, by motion, by a dissolv- j 
ing fluid, nor by their united efforts ; but by 
some principle in the stomach yet unknown, 
which acts in a manner very different from 
all kinds of artificial maceration. The food | 
taken into the stomach ia oftc- seen, though 
nearly digested, etill to retain its original j 
form ; and, in fact, is ready for a total dis- | 
solution, while to the eye it appears yet un- 
touched by the force of the digestive powers. 
But though the appetites of Fishes arc in- ] 
satiable, no animals can endure the want of i 
food so long. 

Professor Owen, in his * 4 Lectures on Com- 
parative Anatomy,’ observes, “ A few species 
retain the primitive vermiform type, and 
have no distinct locomotive members ; and 
these members, in the rest of the Piscine class, 
arc small and simple, rarely adapted for any 
other function than the propulsion or gnid- j 
nnee ot the body through the water. The 
form of the body is, for the most part, such 
as mechanical principles teach to be best ; 
adapted for moving with least resistance 
through a liquid medium. The surface of 
the body is either smooth and lubricous, or 
is covered by closely imbricated scales, rarely 
defended by bony platen or roughened by, 
hard tubercles ; still more rarely armed with 
spines. The central avis of the nervous sys- 
tem presents but one partial enlargement, 
and that of comparatively small size, at 
its anterior extremity, forming the brain, 
which consists of a succession of simplegan- 
glionic masses, mo*fc of them exclusively 
appropriated to the function of a nerve of 
special sense. The power of touch can be 
but feebly developed in fishes. The organ 
of _ taste is a very inconspicuous one. the 
chief function of the frame- work supporting 
it, or the hyoidean apparatus, relating to the 
mechanism of swallowing and breathing. 
Of the organ of hearing there is no outward J 
sign but the essential part, the acoustic 
labyrinth, U present, and the semicircular 
canals largely developed within the laby- 


rinth is without cochlea, and is rarely 
provided with a special chainlier, but is 
lodged, in common with the brain, in the 
cranial cavity. The eyes are usually large, 
but are seldom defended by eyelids, and 
never served by a lachrymal organ. The 
alimentary canal is commonly short and 
simple, with its divisions not always clearly 
marked, the short and wide gullet being 
hardly distinguishable from the stomach. 
The pancreas, for the most part, retains its 
primitive condition of separate creeal ap- 
pendages to the duodenum. The heart con- ; 
sists essentially of one auricle, and one yen- : 
triclc, receiving the venous blood, and pro- , 
pellinu it to the gills ; whence the circulation j 
is continued over the entire body in vessels J 
only, which are aided by the contraction of j 
the surrounding muscular fibres. The blood 
of fishes is cold ; its temperature being rarely 
elevated above that of the surrounding me- 
dium.” 

” All writers on animat mechanics,” ob- 
serves the able Professor just quoted, and 
to whom we arc indebted for the following 
detached extracts, “ have shown how ad- 
mirably the wr >le form of the fhh is adapted 
to the element in which it lives and moves : 
the viscera arc packed in a small compass, 
in a cavity brought forwards close to the 
head, and whilst the consequent abrogation 
of the neck gives the ad\ outage of a more 
fixed and resisting connection of the head to 
the trunk, a greater proportion of the trunk 
behind is left free for the development ami 
allocation ot' the muscular musses which are 
to move the tail. In the caudal, which is 
usually the longest, portion of the trunk, 
transverse processes cease to be developed, 
wl I'st the dermal and intercalary spines 
shoot out from the middle line above and 
below, and ghe the vertically extended, 
compressed form, ino^t efficient for the la- 
teral strokes, by the rapid alternation of 
which the fish is propelled forwards in the 
diagonal, between the direction of those 
forces.” " You may be reminded that all j 
the vertebral of the trunk arc distinct from ] 
one another at one stage of the quadruped’s j! 
development, as in the fish throughout life ; j] 
and you might suppose that the absence of • 
that development and confluence of certain J 
v.vtelirx near the tail, to form a sacrum, 
vr:is a mark of inferiority in fishes. Cut j 
note what a hindrance such a fettering of . 
the movements of the caudal vertebras would 
be to creatures which progress by alternate I 
vigorous inflections of a muscular tail. A 
sacrum is a consolidation of a greater or less 1 
proportion of the vertebral axis of the body, 
for the transference of more or less of the 
weight of the body upon limbs organized for 
its support on dry land ; such a modification 
would have been useless to the fish, and not 
mly useless, but a hindrance and a defect. 

“ The pectoral fins, those .urtailed proto- 
types of the fore-limbs of other >*ertebvata, 
with the last segment, or hand, alone pro- 
jecting freely from the trunk, and swathed 
m n common undivided tegnmentary sheath, 
present condition analogous to that of the 
embryo bud-’ of the homologous members in j 
the higher Vertebrata. But what would j 
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have been the effect if both arm and fore- 
arm had also extended freely from the side 
of the fish, and dangled as a long flexible 
many-} Dinted appendage in the -water ? T his 
higher development, as it is termed, in rela- 
tion to the prehensile limb of the denizen of 
dry land, would have been an imperfection 
in the structure of the creature which is to 
cleave the liquid element : in it, therefore, 
the fore limb is reduced to the smallest pro- 
portions consistent with its required func- 
tions : the brachial and antibracldal seg- 
ments are abrogated, or hidden in the trunk : 
the hand alone projects, and can be applied, 
when the fish darts forwards, prone and flat, 
by flexion of the wrist, to the side of the 
trunk ; or it may be extended at right 
angles, with its flat surfaces turned forwards 
and backwards, so as to check and arrest 
more or less suddenly, according to its de- 
cree of extension, the progress of the fish ; 
its breadth may also be diminished or in- 
creased by approximating or divaricating 
the rays. In the net of flexion, the fin 
slightly rotates and gives an oblique stroke 
to the water. For these functions however* 
the hand requires as much extra develop- 
ment in breadth, as reduction in length and 
thickness ; and mark how this is given to 
the 80-calJed embryo or rudimcntal fore- 
limb : it is gained by the addition of ten, 
twenty, or it may be even a hundred digital 
rays, beyond the number to which the fingers 
are restricted, in the hand of the higher 
classes of Yertebrata. IVe find, moreover, 
as numerous and striking modifications of 
the pectoral fins, in adjustment to the pe- 
culiar habits of the species in Fishes, as we 
do in the fore limb 9 in any of the higher 
classes. This fin mav wield a formidable 
and special weapon of offence, as in many 
Siluroid fishes. But the modified hands 
have a more constant secondary office, that 
of touch, and arc applied to ascertain the 
nature of surrounding objects, and particu- 
larly the character of the bottom of the 
water in which the fish may live. You may 
witness the tactile action of the pectoral fins 
when gold fish are transferred to a strange 
vessel : their eyes are so placed as to prevent 
their seeing what is below them ; so they 
compress their air-bladder, and allow them- 
selves to sink near the bottom, which they 
sweep, as it were, by rapid and delicate vi- 
brations of the pectoral fins, apparently 
ascertaining that no sharp stone or stick 
projects upwards, which might injure them 
in their rapid movements round their pri- 
son.;; » » * “ Everywhere, whatever re- 
semblance or analogy we may perceive in 
the ichthyic modifications of the Vertebrate 
“pleton to the lower forms or the embryos 
of the higher classes, we shall find such ana- 
logies to be the result of special adaptations 
for the purpose or function for which that 
part of the fish is designed. 

“ The ventral fins or homologues of the 
hind legs are still more mdimental— still 
more embryonic, having in view the com- 
parison with the stages of development in a 
land animal- — than the pectoral fins • and 
their small proportional size reminds the 
nomologist of the later appearance of the 

hind limbs, in the development of the land 
Vertebrate. But the hind limbs more im- 
mediately relate to the support and pro- 
gression of an animal on dry land than the 
fore limbs : the legs are the sole terrestrial 
locomotive organs in Birds, whose forc-limb 3 
are exclusively modified, as wing 3 , for mo- 
tion in another clement. The legs are the 
sole organ of support and progression in 
Man, whose pectoral members or arms are 
liberated from that office, and made entirely 
subservient to the varied purposes to winch 
an inventive faculty aud an intelligent will 
would apply them. To what purpose, then, 
encumber a creature, always floating in a 
medium of nearly the same specific gravity 
as itself, with hind limbs ? They could be 
of no use ; nay, to creatures that can only 
attain their prey, or escape their enemy, by 
vigorous alternate strokes of the hind part 
of the trunk, the attachment there of long 
flexible limbs would be a grievous hindrance, 
a very monstrosity. So, therefore, we find 
the AU-wise Creator has restricted the de- 
velopment and connections of the hind limbs 
of Fishes to the dimensions and to the form 
which, whilst suited to the limited functions 
they are capable of in this class, would pre- 
vent their interfering with the action of 
more important parts of the locomotive ma- 
chinery.’ ' 

“The following short account of some 
experiments upon fish, made for the purpose 
of ascertaining the use of their fins, I give 
(says Mr. Owen) in the words of their gifted 
describer, Palet, to whom Comparative 
-Physiology owes many beautiful accessions 
to its teleological applications. ‘ In most fish, 
beside the great fin — the tail, we find two 
pairs of fins upon the sides, two single fins 
upon the back, and one upon the belly, 
or rather between the belly and the tail. 
The balancing use of these organs is proved 
in tins mnnner. Of the large-headed fish, if 
you cut off the pectoral fins, that is, the pair 
which lies close behind the gills, the head 
falls prone to the bottom ; if the rmht pec- 
toral fin only be cut off, the fish leans to 
that side ; if the ventral fin on the same side 
be cut away, then it loses its equilibrium 
entirely ; if the dorsal and anal fins be cut 
off, the fish reels to the right and left : when 
the fish dies, that is, when the fins cease to 
play, the belly turns upwards. The use of 
the same parts for motion is seen in the fol- 
lowing observation upon them when put 
into action. The pectoral, and more parti- 
cularly the ventral fins, serve to mhe and 
depress the fish ; when the fish desires to 
have a retrograde motion, a stroke forward 
with the pectoral fin effectually produces 
it ; if the fish desire to turn either way, a 
single blow with the tail the opposite way 
sends it round at once j if the tail strike 
both ways, the motion produced by the dou- 
ble lush is progressive, and enables the fish 
to dart forwards with an astonishing velo- 
city, The result 13 not only in some cases 
the most rapid, but in all cases the most 
gentle, pliant, easy animal motiou with 
which we ore acquainted. However, when 
the tail is cut off, the fish loses all motion, 
and it gives itself up to where the water j 
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impels it. The rest of the fins, therefore, so j 
far as respects motion, seem to be merely 
subsidiary to this. In their mechanical use 
the anal fin may be reckoned the keel ; the 
ventral fins outriggers ; the pectoral fins the 
oars ; and if there be any similitude between 
these parts of a boat and a fish, observe that 
it is not the resemblance of imitation, but 
the. likeness vrUch arises from applying 
Similar mechanical means to the same pur- 
pose.’” 

“ Professor Muller concludes, from his ex- 
periments, ‘ that the air-bladder m fishes, in 
addition to other Uses, serves the purpose of • 
increasing by resonance the intensity of the 
sonorous undulations communicated from 
water to the body of the fish.’ The vibra- 
tions thus communicated to the peri- and 
endo-lyraph of the labyrinth ore doubtless 
made to beat more strongly upon the deli- I 
cate extremities of the acoustic nerve, in 
osseous fishes, by their effect upon the sus- 
pended otolites, also relate to the medium 
through wliich the sonorous vibrations are 
propagated to the fish, and to the mode in 
■which they are transmitted to the organ ; in 
like manner as the eye-balls are expanded 
in order to . take in the utmost possible 
amount of light. The contracted encepha- 
lon harmonises with and suffices for the sen- 
sfttions and.volitions, and the rimple series 
of idea3 daily repeated in the monotonous 
existence of the scaled inhabitants of the 
waters. To say that the fish’s ears and eyes 
were made . enormous in order. to strike 
Btrongly on its dull brain— that the develop- 
ment of the organs of sense has been exag- 
gerated to compensate for the defective size 
of their nervous centres — implies a want of 
due appreciation of the beautiful adjust- 
ment of the labyrinth and eyeball to the 
conditions under which the fish receives its 
impressions of the sonorous and luminous 
Undulations." 

It would be impossible, unless we devoted 
very considerable space to the subject, to 
enter into all. the minuti» respecting the 
anatomy, physiology, and habits of Fishes ; 
and sufficient for the purposes of this work, 
it ia hoped, will be found in the descriptions 
which are given of the various species be- 
long to this large class of animals. We 
j 6 t"‘ therefore conclude, with a few general 
, observations, derived.from different authors. 

I in. every point of view Fishes appear in- 
1 le ™? r terrestrial animals ; in the sim- 
1 pucity of their conformation, in their senses, 
j ana m their enjoyments ; but theirs is an 
I U w[ orrri existence, their movements are 
; without effort, and their lives without labour; 

I .^fbodies, instead of experiencing the ri- 
{ P l( hty of age, which is the cause of natural 
uecay m land animals, still continue in- 
j creating with fresh supplies; and as their 
oodies grow, the conduits of life furnish their 
\n greater abundance. How long a 
r ian, which seems to have hardly any bounds 
prescribed to its growth, continues to live, is 
not ascertained ; but we have sufficient cvi-> 
deuce ot the extraordinary age of some 
xislies. Tlicir fecundity is, however, much 
more extraordinary than their longevity, 
some produce their young alive ; others arc 


oviparous : the former are the least prolific, 
and. yet they produce in amazing abun- 
dance ; the viviparous hlenny, for instance, 
produces two or three hundred at a time. 
Those which exclude their progeny in eggs, 
and ore obliged to leave them to chance, at 
the bottom of shallow water, or floating ou 
the surface, where it is deeper, are much 
more prolific ; the stock being in some mea- 
sure proportioned to the danger there is of ! 
its consumption. Mr. Harmer, in the Phi- | 
losophical Transactions, vol. 57., and re- ' 
cently, Mr. Jesse, have each given a Table, J 
showing the different degrees of fecundity in 
several kinds of fish: they correspond in I 
almost every instance ; it is therefore fair j 
to presume that the one is derived from the | 
f other. 


Fish 

Weight. 

Weight of 
Spawn. 

Number 
of Eggs. 

Carp 

ox. dr. 
25 5 

2,571 

205,109 

Codfish 

. 

12,540 

3,080,760 

Flounders 

24 4 

2,200 

1,357,400 

Herring 

5 10 

480 

36,960 

Mackerel 

18 0 

1,223) 

546,681 

Perch 

8 9 

765) 

23,323 

Pike 

50 4 

5,100 J 


Roach 

10 6} 

301 

81,586 

38,278 

Smelt 

2 0 

140} 


14 8 

542} 

100J362 


40 0 

- 

883,2.42 

Lobster 

- - 

1,671 

21 M 


To which he add*, “ The Salmon U far l 
more productive than any of these ; the 1 
ovarium of one female salmon will produce I 
20,000,000 eggs. . , . 

‘‘That fish have the power of hearing, I 
there can, I think, be mo doubt, as I have I 
seen them suddenly move at the report of a | 
gun, though it was impossible for them to 
see the fla*h. They ako appear to have the 
sense of smelling, as they will prefer paste 
and worms that hare been prepared with 
particular perfume*. They have also some 
curiosity, which I have witnessed by putting 
some new object into the water, which they 
have assembled around, and appeared to 
reconnoitre : carp, especially, would come 
up to a new fish which was put amongst 
them. Roach, and other small kinds, are 
perfectly aware of, and are careful to avoid, 
those fish which prey upon them. Thus, I 
have Been large carp swim amongst a shoal 
o'f roach without in the least disturbing 
them, while, if a pike comes near them, they 
make off in every direction.^ Fish appear, 
also, to be capable of entertaining affection 
for ead\ other. I once caught a female pike 
during the spawning season, and nothing 
could drive the male away from the spot at 
which the female disappeared, whom lie hau 
followed to the very edge of the water. 

*' It may be considered as a law, # observes 
.Sir. Varrell, that those Fish wiuch rvnm 
near the surface of the water have fthi„h 
standard of respiration, a low depree or 
oscular irritability, great »<«»**[ 
oxygen, die soon— almost immediately* hen 
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1 taken out of the water, nud have flesh prone 
to rapid decomposition : mackerel, salmon 
: trout, and herrings are examples. On the 
contrary, those Kish that live near the 
1 bottom of the water have a low standard of 
respiration, a high degree of muscular irri- 
tability, aud less necessity for oxygen ; they 
sustain life- long after they are taken out of 
the water, and their flesh remain? good for 
several days.” 

In u The Zoologist,*’ (p. 79.“, ct so].) there 
is au article of considerable interest, entitled 
j “ Notes on the Nidification of fishes,** by 
, R. Q. Couch, Esq., from winch the following 
passages are extracted : 

“ We have been accustomed to look on 
the inhabitants of the deep as devoid of any 
thing like intelligence or affection; as beings 
' guided solely by insatiable appetites, which 
, lead them indiscriminately to prey on each 
other, and to abandon their offspring to the 
’ mercy of the sea and their predatory com- 
panions, from the instant that the ova arc 
shed. Any- attempt to disjicl this opinion 
will probably be received with distrust ; for, 
taken as a whole, fish are certainly the most 
universally predaceous of any class of ani- 
mals in existence ; being checked only by 
want of power. But notwithstanding this, 
some, at least, have a redeeming quality, 
and show a remarkable care aud anxiety 
, for their young. Nests are built in which 
• the ova are deposited, ami over which the 
i adult fish will watch till the young make 
. their escape. And where circumstances will 
j not allow of tills continued care, as fiom the 
j reflux of the sea, the old fish will return 
with the return of the tide, and remain as 
long os the water will permit. 

“ During the summers of 1842 and 1843, 
while searching for the naked molluscs of 
the county, I occasionally diov.overcd por- 
tions of sea-weed, and the common coralline 
(C. officinalis), hanging from the rocks in 
pear-shaped masses, variously intermingled 
with each other. On one occasion, having 
observed that the mass was very curiously 
bound together by a slender silky-looking 
thread, it was tom open, aud the centre was 
found to be -ccupied by a moss of trans- 
parent amber -coloured ova, each being 
about the tenth of an inch in diameter. 
Though examined on the spot with a lens, 
nothing could be discovered to indicate their 
character. They were, however, kept in a 
basin, and daily supplied with sea- water, 
and eventually proved to he the young of 
some fish. The nest varies a great ileal in 
size, but rarely exceeds six inches in length, 
Q ud four inches in breadth. It is pear- 
shaped, and composed of sea-wccd, or the 
common coralline, as they hang suspended 
from the rock. They arc brought together, 
without being detached from their places 
of growth, by a delicate opaque white thread. 
Tins thread is highly elastic, and very much 
resembles silk, bull in appearance and 
texture ; tliis ia brought round the plants, and 
tightly binds them together, plant after 
plant, till the ova, which are depo Ited early, 
are completely hid from view. Tliia.rilk- 
n kc thread is passed in all directions through 
and around the mass in a very complicated 


manner. At first the thread is semi-fluid, 
but by exposure it solidities ; and hence 
contracts and bind the substances, forming 
the nest so closely together, that it is able 
to withstand the violence of the sea, and 
may be thrown carelessly about without 
derangement. In the centre are deposited 
the ova, very similar to the masses of frog- 
spawn in ditches. 

“ It is not necessary to enter into the mi- 
nute particulars of the development of the 
young, any further than by'Observing that 
they weic the subject of observation, till 
they became excluded from the egg, and that 
they belonged to the fiftcen-spincd Stickle- 1 
back (Gastcrostcus ijpinuchiu). Some of 
these nests are formed in pools, and are ! 
consequently always in water; others are 
frequently to be found between tide-marks, 
in (situations where they hang dry for several 
hours during the day ; but whether in the 
water, or liable to haug dry, they are always 
carefully watched by the adult animal. On 
oue occasion I rej»eatedly visited one every 
day for three weeks, and invariably found 
it guarded. The old fish would examine it 
on all sides, and then retire fora short time ; 
but soon return to renew the examination. 
On several occasions I laid the eggs bare, by 
removing a portion of the nest; but when 
this was discovered, great exertions were i 
instantly made to recover them. By the f 
mouth of the fish the edges of the opening 
were again drawn together, and other porfons 
torn from their attachments, and brought 
over the orifice till the ova were again hiu j 
from view. And as great force was some- > 
times necessary to effect this, the fish would j 
force its snout into the nest as far as the , 
eyes, and then jerk backwards till the object 
was effected. While thus engnged, it would | 
suffer itself to be taken in the hand, but re- 
pelled any attack made on the nest, and 
quitted not its post 60 long as I remaiued. : 
And to those nests that were left dry be- 
tween tide-marks, the guarding^ fish always 
returned with the returning tide, aor did 
they quit the post to any great distance tiu 
again carried away by the receding? tide. 

* * * But fish vary a great deal. in the 

miKlOf of .what may be called their incuba- 1 
tiim, u much ns any other class of animals. 
Tim*, sonic of the sharks produce their young 
alis'e, aud in a state quite ready for active 
life ; while others, with the rays, deposit eggs 
very similar, physiologically, to birds eggs, 
wlueh are known as mermaid's purco, being 
frequently to be found cast on shore on most 
beaches. Aha, among the pipe fishes (StfMJr 
viiLfti) of our own seas, wc have instances oi 
marsupial fish, as perfect as tlie kangaroo 
is marsupial among quadrupeds. But the 
formation of nests and the watchful atten- 
tion of fish over their young, which I hare 
reportedly seen, arc unsuspected points o! 
gren r oeauty m their history, and give to 
them n higher degree of intelligence and 
interest than we have been accustomed to 
award. But, from their living in the almost 
boundless ocean, and wandering where they 
cannot be observed by man, their habits anu 
economy have been but slightly studied, ana 
they have suffered in reputation accordingly* 
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down when the polypus is about to advance 
from the cell $ and, it is said, the lid of the 
cells opens, and shuts without -the slightest 
perceptible synchronous motion of the 
polvpL Some species hare cells on one side 
of the leaves onlj*. In the most plant-like 
of them there is no substance in the least 


InchcB in breadth. 41 As every little cell 
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Resembling that of the plants with which 
they agree most in form, nor is there any 
substance similar to theirs In the most ana- 
logous of the true vegetables ; they are often, 
however, called 41 white sea- weeds.” In 
Dr. George Johnstone’s admirable ** History 
of British Zoophytes,” we read as follows : 
44 When recent it exhales a pleasant scent, 
which PaUas compares to that of the orange, : 
Dr. Grant to that of violets, and which a 
friend tells me smells to him like a mixture 
of the odour of roses and geranium. On 
the contrary, Mr. Patterson tells me that 
the smell is strong, peculiar, and disagree- ' 
able. It probably varies, and is often not 
to be perceived at all.” 

• From the same authentic source we derive 
the following information respecting another 
species, JUTustra vicmbranacea ; > the cells of 
which are oblong, with a short blunt spine j 
at each corner. It is thus described: — 
4 ‘Folypidom forming a gauze-like incrus- 
tation on the frond of the sea-weed, spread- 
ing irregularly to the extent of sevdhil 
square inches, in general thin and closely 
adherent, but sometimes becoming thickisn, 
nod then capable of being detached in con- 
siderable portions ; cells very obvious to the 
naked eve, oblong, quadrangular, with a 
blunt hollow spine at each angle. * In many 
specimens there are some anomalous pro- 
cesses, a quarter of an inch in height, scat- 
tered over the surface : they arise from 
within the cells, are simple, homy, and 
tubular, but closed at top. When the poly- 
pes axe all protruded, they form a beautiful 
object under the microscope, from their 
numbers, their delicacy, the Regularity of 
their deposition, and. the vivacity of their 
motions, now expanding their tentaculn 
into a beautiful campanulate figure, now 
contracting the circle, and ever and anon 
retreating within the shelter of their cells. 
The tentacula are numerous, filiform, white, 
-and in a single series. The Rev. David 
Landsborough has seen a specimen (and I 
have seen its equal. Dr. J. remarks) of F. 
memhranacea five feet in length by eight 


calculated that thiB web of silvery lace had 
been the work and the habitation of above 
two millions of industrious and, we doubt 
not, happy inmates ; so that this single 
colony on a submarine island was about 
equal in number to the population of Scot- 
land. " [See Brtozoa in Supplemext.} 

FLY , A name of very gen ernl appli cation 
to insects furnished with wings; but pro-* 
perly restricted to the numerous genus Muscat 
The strong resemblance which exists among 
all the species of the Fly tribe, together with 
their small size, makes it difficult to discri- 
minate them readily ; but the general and 
most obvious character of Flies, by which 
they are distinguished from other winged 
insects, is in their having transparent and 
naked wings, totally free from the farina or 
dust visible on those of butterflies,- and in 
having no cases or covers for them. Thus, 
by this simple character, they are clearly 
distinguished from the butterfly, the beetle, 
the grasshopper, &c. The principal parts or 
members of which Flies are composed are 
the head, the thorax, the body, and the 
wings ; from the number of the latter the 
most obvious distinction for a systematic 
arrangement of them is drawn. [See Mus- 

CIDiC.) 

FLYCATCHERS. {MuscicapidceJ This 
very numerous family, which receives its po- 
pular name from the expertness of the ladlvi- 


Western continents ; and includes many of 
the most beautiful of the feathered tribes. 
The general hobits of the Flycatchers are 
those of the shrikes, and. according to their 
size, they prey on small birds or insects. 
They have the beak horizontally depressed 
and armed with bristles at its base, with the 
point more or less dccutved and emarginated. 
Those which are called “ Tyrant Flycatch- : 
era ” ( Tj/rannus ) ore American birds, of a ■ 
large size and very spirited; they have a j 
Jong, straight, and very stout bill j the ridge 


which inhabit Europe, and come under the 
denomination of 44 Restricted Flycatchers ” 
(ifurct’eapa), have shorter bristles at the gape, 
and the bill much more slender, though still 
depressed, with an acute edge above, and 
the point a little curved downward. There 
nre, however, only two small species which 
inhabit this country. 

The Givey or Spotted Fetcatcottk. 
(Mvsdcapa grisoM This bird is nearly 
five inches and three quarters in length ; 
bill broad, flattened, and wide at the base, 
where it Is beset with a few short bristles ; a 
ridge runs along the upper mandible ? both 
that and the under one are dusky at the tips, 
and the latter is yellowish towards the base: 
all the upper plumage is of a mouse «riour, 
darkest on the wings and tail ; head ana 
neck more or less obscurely spotted witii 
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dark brown ; the win"" coverts, secondary 
quills, and scapulars, also dark brown, 
edged with^ dingy white ; under parts very 
pale ash, tinged with rufous on the sides 
and breast, the latter being marked with 



SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 

(UUSCICAPi ORI90LA ) 

streaks of brown : the legs are short, and 
darkish. Of all our summer birds the Tly- 
catchcr is the most mute. It visits this 
island in the spring, and disappears in Sep- 
tember. The female builds her nest com- 
monly in gardens, on any projecting stouc 
in a wall, or on the end of a beam, screened 
by the leaves of a vine, sweet-briar, or wood- 
bine, and sometimes close to the post of a 
door, where peophrafe^going in and out all 
“d»ty-ieB4*«< The nest is rather carelessly 
made of moss and dried grass, mixed in the 
inside with some wool and a few hairs. She 
lays four or five eggs, of a dull white, closely 
spotted v nnd blotched with rnsty red. This 
bird feeds on insects, for which it sit s watch- 
ing on a branch or a post, suddenly dropping 
down upon them, and cntchiug them on the 
wing, and immediately rising, returns again 
to its station to wait for more. After the 
young Imvcquitted the nest, the parentbirds 
follow them, from tree to tree, and watch 
them with the most sedulous attention. 
They feed them with the fiics which flutter 
among the boughs beneath ; or, pursuing 
their insect prey with a quick irregular kind 
of flight, likeriWt of a butterfly, to a greater 
distance, they Immediately return as before 
described- 

_Mr. Knapp says, “We have perhaps no 
. bird more attached to peculiar situations 
j than the G rcyFlycAtchcr CJ/oscicopa 
1 one pair, or their descendants, frequenting 
year after year the same hole in the wall, or 
the ?ame branch on the vine or the plum. 
Xonce knew a pair of these birds bring off 
two broods in one season from the 6ame 
nest. This Flycatcher delight? in emi- 
nences. The naked spray of a tree, or pro- 
jecting stone in a building, or even a tall 
stick in the very middle of tnc grass-plot, is 
sure to attract its attention, as affording an 
uninterrupted view of its winged prey ; and 
from this it will be in Constant activity n 
whole summer’s day, capturing its food, and 
returning to swallow it.”- 

The Fiet> Flycatcher. (JfrL'cfcapa Juc- 
tuosa.') This sjiecics is found in Sweden, 


Russia, and sometimes in this country ; its 
distribution here, however, being almost con- 
fined to " the lakes ” in the north of England. 
The beak is black ; the forehead white; crown 
of the head, and all the upper parts, black ; 
the lesser wing-coverts and the greater 
coverts of the primaries nrc dusky ; the first 
six quills are wholly dusky, the rest white 
at the base : the under parts of the bird are 
white ; the tail is dusky black ; and the legs 
nre black. There is, however, occasionally 
great variety in their markings. It frequents 
wild and uncultivated tracts of furze; and 
open heaths ; and constructs its nest in the' 
hole of a tree. The female lays five very 
pale blue eggs. 

The Red-ryed Flycatcher. (J/us- 
cfcapa olivet cca.) This species is a native 
of the southern provinces of North America, 
and is also found in many of the West 
India islands, particularly Jamaica, where 
it is called 1 Yh ip-7’om- Kelly, from a fancied ; 
resemblance of Its note to those words. The 
head, neck, and back are olive brown ; the 
wing-coverts and quills arc edged with 
green, os is also the tail ; the feathers dull 
brown above and greyish beneath : from the 
beak passing cycr the eyes and terminating 
on the hind head is a reddish white line : 
the under parts of the body arc pale white, 
irregularly spotted with pale yellow ; beak 
and feet brown. 

Mr. Gosse, in describing this species in lus 
“ Birds of Jamaica,” says he can scarcely 
understand how the call can be written 
Whip-Tum-KcVi /, as the accent is most 
energetically on the last syllable. The., 
familiar nrunc which he gives to it is John- 
to-xchit ; and says that sounds clcrcly re- 
sembling those -words are uttered by this 
bird with incessant iteration . and untir- 
ing energy from 'every grove, nay almost 
from every trcel Its food, he observes, is 
both animal and vegetable ; for in its 
stomach he has found seeds of 'the Tropic 
birch, and the berries of sweet-wood, and 
has also observedrit jumping out from its 
umbrageous .retreat after stationary* as well 
as vagrant, prey,-. “ Incubation takes place 
in June and July., -The nest is rather a neat 
structure, though made of 'coarse materials. 
It is a deep cup, about as large as an ordi- 
nary tea-cup, narrowed at the mouth ; com- 
posed of dried grass, intermixed with silk- 
cotton, aud, *paringly, with lichen and 
spiders’ nests, and "lined with thntch-threads. 
It is usually .suspended between two twigs, 
or in the fork of one^the margin being oyer- 
woven, &o as to embrace' the twigs. This is ■ 
very neatly performed; Specimens vary, 
much in beauty- The eggs,* commonly three 
in number, arc delicately white, with n few 
small Yed-brown spots thinly scattered over. ; 
the surface, sometimes very, minute end 
few." * • ( 

The Cayenne Flycatcher. • (Tityrci 
Cat/ancnsis .) A beautiful species, above 
seven inches in lengthy which inhabits Cay- 
enne and St. Domingo. ' The crown of the 
head is a brown yellow j.nndfrqm the benk, || 
which is dusky, to the hi ml partof the head, ■ 
U a white streak : aU thc upper "parts cf the 
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body arc brown, the feathers lighter bn their 
margins ; the wing-coverts and .the upper 
one3 of tire tail are brown, their edges rufous: 
the chin is white, and the rest of the under 
parts bright yellow ; quills aud tail brown. 

Paradise Flycatcher. (Miucipcta Pa- 
radisic) A singular bird, measuring upwards 
of twenty inches long* owing to its dispro- 
portioued tall, which' is generally about 
fourteen inches. Its head, hind part of the 
neck, and. throat, arc grecuish black; the 
feathers on the former are very long, and 
form a erest : the back, rump, wipg-coverts, 
and ^tail-feathers are white; uic greater 
coverts and- Quills black, fringed with white; 
the .fore pari of the neck, and all the under 
parts of tlin body, pure white ; tail cunei- 
form ; legs ash-coloured. This bird is found 
in the souti&m parts of Africa, frequenting 
the borders of riv'ers, where its insect food is 
nost abundant.* 

SWAELOW-TATLPn FLYCATCHER. ( MuSci- 

vora forftcata.) This bird, whose distinctive 
! appellation h derived from its forked tail, is 
j ten inches in length, of which the tail forms 
! one half. .The colour of the beak is black ; 
f the head and back arc light grey, slightly 
1 tinged with red ; the under partg of the body 
white ; beneath the wing red ; the wing- 
(coverts nsh-colour; and the quills black, 
edged with gray. It inhabits Mexico. fSee 
Tvrankus*. ItmnnuKA: OnychorhyncusO 

FLYING-FISH. (fixocetus.) By the 
extraordinary length and size of their pec- 
toral fins, the fishes of this genus ore enabled 
to spring occasionally from the water, and 
to support a kind of temporary flight through 
the air: hence their name. It is evident, 
however, that their “ flights” are chiefly ;>cr~ 
formed for the purpose of escaping from the 
jaws of the dolphin, and other predaceous 
fishes, which are constantly pursuing them. 
Mr. Gosse, in his admit ably graphic “ Natu- 
ralist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,” has shown that 
they qan direct and change their flight. The 
following account cannot, therefore, be en- 
tirely depended on : “ I have never,” observes 
Mr. G. Bennett, the author of* Wanderings 
iu New South Wales, 7 ” been able to sec any 
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percussion of the pectoral fins during flight, 
and the greatest length of time I have seen 
this volatile fish on the fin has been thirty 
seconds by the watch, and their longest 
flight mentioned by Captain Hall has been 
200 yards ; but he thinks that subsequent 
observation has extended the space. The 
most usual height of flight, as seen above 
the surface of the water, is fiom two to three 


feet ; but I have kHAvm them come on board 
at a height of fourteen feet and upwards i 
and they have been well ascertained to come 
into channels of aHine-of-battlc ship, which 
is considered ns high as twenty feet aud 
upwards. But it must not be supposed they 
have the power of elevating themselves in 
the alrafter having left their native element; 
for, on watching them, I have often seen 
them fall much below the elevation at which 
they first rose from the water, but never in 
any one instance could I observe them rise 
from the height at which they first sprang ; 
for I regard the elevation they first take to 
depend on the power of the first spring or 
leap they make on leaving their native ele- 
ment,'* * 

In tropical seas the Flying-fish rise from 
water in flocks, or, more properly, shoals, of 
hundreds at a time, when disturbed by the 
passing of a ship, or pursued by their iuvete- j 
rate foe, the dolphin. They spring from thu 1 
crest of a vavo, and, darting forward, plunge 
into another, to wet the membrane of the , 
fins, aud in this manner ‘continue their j 
flights for several hundred yards, often pur- 1 
sued by marine birds in the element to ) 
which they are driven for protection against 
the tyrants of their own. — Gardner, in his 
‘Travels in Brazil,’ confirms Humboldt’s j 
assertion, (denied by Cuvier,) that the Fly- ( 
ing-fish mes its j>eetornl fins a*wmgs during 
the time it remains above water. 

The distinguishing characters of tnegcnwr 
arc — pectoral fins nearly equal to the body 
in length ; head flattened above and on the 
sides ; the lower part of the body furnished 
with a longitudinal series of earinated scales 
on each side ; dorsal fin placed above the 
anal : eyes large : jaws furnished with small 
poiuted teeth. There arc but very few of 
the genus. 

The MemTOutMasAff Fmxc-nMi (JTxo- 
cctus exitiens) runs from ten to fifteen inches 
iu length, its general shape resembling that 
of a herring : the head is rather large, and 
sloping pretty suddenly in front ; the eyes | 
large, and of a silver colour, with a cast of ’ 
gold ; the scales are large, thin, aud rounded *, 
and the whole fish is of a bright silvery cast, 
with a blue or du4cy tinge on the upper 
part. The pectoral fins are of a sharply 
lanceolate form, and extend os far as the 
beginning of the tail ; the dorsal and anal 
fins are shallow, and placed opposite each 
other near the tail, which is deeply forked 
with sharp-pointed lobes, the lower being 
ncsrlr twice the length of the upper; the 
ventral fins, which are rather large and long, 
arc situated behind the middle of the body. 

Oceanic Fly i no - mu. ( fixers t us voU- 
fansO This species is somewhat more slen- 
der, and the head less sloping than the pre- 
ceding, though from its general resemblance 
it might be cosily mistaken for it ; but the 
principal difference arises from the ventral 
fins being seated near the pectoral ones, and 
from their being much smaller and of a 


ami anal yellowish, and the ventral fins and 
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tail reddish. It is a native of the Indian 
and American seas *, bnt it is also sometimes 
found i^i the Mediterranean, and some soli- 
tary instances occur of its having been seen 
about our own coasts. In the Gulf of Mexico 
are found some species with curious append- 
ages or filaments attached to the lower jaw. 
The air-bladder in this, and doubtless in 
the rest of the genus, is very large. 

FLYING SQUIRREL. {Ptcramys.) A 
genus of rodent mammalia, distinguished 
from the common Squirrels by the extension 
of the skin of the flank between the fore and 
hind legs, which gives them the power of 
supporting themselves a short time in the 
air, and of making immense leaps. The feet 
have long bony appendages, which help to 
support this lateral membrane. To this 
genus belongs the common FIving Squirrel 
(Ptcromys r olans), which is chiefly found in 
the most northern regions,. and al>ounds in 
the birch and pine 'woods of Siberia in par- 
ticular. Its colour on the upper parts is a 
pale grey, and on the under parts milk- 
white. It measures about six inches and a 
quarter in length, from the nose to the tail, 
the latter being shorter than the body, 
thickly furred, of a slightly flattened form, 
and rounded at the extremity. Its manner 
-of flight, or rather springing, is performed 
by means of an expansile furry membrane, 
reaching from the fore feet to the hind ; and 
j in order the better to manage tills part, the 
| thumb of the fore feet is stretched out to a s 
considerable length within the membrane, 
so as to appear in the skeleton like a long 
bony process on each side of the fore feet, j 
The Flying Squirrel generally resides in the { 
hollows of trees towards the upper part ; 
preparing its nest of the finer mosses. It is | 
u solitary animal, and is only seen in pairs 
during the breeding season. It rarely makes 
its appearance bj' day, emerging only at the 
commencement of twilight, when it may be 
seen climbing about the trees, and darting ; 
with great velocity from one to the other. 
It feeds on the young buds and catkins of 
the birch and pine, &c- ; and iu the winter 
it leaves its nest only in mild weather, but 
docs not become torpid during that season. 
This animal readily springs, or, as it were, 
swiftly sails, to the distance of twenty fa- 
thoms or more, and thus passes from one 
tree to another, always directing Its flight 
obliquely downwards. It very rarely de- 
scends to the surface, and, when taken and 
placed on the ground, runs or springs some- 
what awkwardly, with its tail elevated, be- 
ginning to climb with great activity as soon 
as it reaches a tree. If thrown from a height, 
it immediately spreads its membranes, and, 
balancing it-clf, endeavours to direct its 
motion by the assistance of the tail. The 
young arc produced early in May, and arc 
from two to four in number : they arc at 
first blind, and nearly void of hair ; aud the 
parent fosters them by covering them with 
her flying-membrane. In their manner of 
sitting aud feeding, as well as in the action 
of washing their face with their paws, &c., 
the Flying Squirrel resembles the common 
ipecies. 


The Virginian Flying Squirrel. {Pte- 
romys voftxceTfa.) This species differs from 
the preceding both in size and colour. Its 
general length is five inches to the tail, winch 
measures about four inches ; the colour being 
a rubferruginous brown above, and yellowish 
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(FTEROlTTa VOLUCELLA.) 

white beneath ; and the edges of the flving- 
mcmbranc arc of a darker tinge than the 
rest of the fur, contrasting with the white 
border of the under port. The tail is of a 
similar colour to the body, with the hair 
spreading towards each side, and the extre- 
mity somewhat sharpened. The eyes are 
large, and the care rather short, almost 
naked, and slightly rounded. It is a native 
of the temperate parts of North America { 
and, being a beautiful little animal and rea- 
dily tamed, is frequently kept iu a state of 
captivity : it feeds on various fruits, nuts, 
almonds, &C-, and shows a considerable degree 
of attachment to its possessor. It is natu- 
rally of a gregarious disposition, and may 
be seen flying, to the number of ten or twelve 
together, from tree to tree. Like the former 
species, it is chiefly nocturnal in its habits: 
it prepares its nest in the hollows of trees, 
with moss, leaves, &c. ; several oflcn in- 
habiting the same retreat. They arc capable 
of swimming, in case of necessity, in the man- 
ner of other quadrupeds, aud, after leaving 
the water, can exert their power of flight as 
before. 

FOOTMAN [MOTHS]. A name given 
by collectors to different species^ of Moths, 
of the genera Eulcpia and Liihosia. 

| FOItAMINIFERA. A term equivalent 
I to the JihiznjHxla of some naturalist*, and 
signifying a class of minute animalcules pro- 
vided w ith many- chambered cells, [bee 
RUIZOrODA in SUTPLEJIENT.] 
FORFICULA. [Sec Earwig.] 
FORMICA. [See Ant.] 

FOKMICIDiE. A family Of Ifymenop- 
terous insect*, composed of the .well-known 
and highly interesting tribes of A tit*: but 
not including the still more singular TVrwir- 
1itUe % or 'White Ants (with which they must 
not be confounded). Roth are full of in- 
terest, and worthy of the most careful in- 
vestigation ; and to each wc have accordingly 
devoted no inconsiderable space. [»ee Ant : 
Dim ER- A NT.] 
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FOSSANE. ( Viverra fossa.) An animal 
of the Weasel tribe, nearly allied to the 
Genet, which it greatly resembles : its 
colours, however, are somewhat bolder, and 
its rows of spots along the sides more regu- 
larly disposed : the under part of the body 
is of a dingy white ; and the tail is axmu- 
lated with black and white. This animal is 
said to be possessed of considerable fierce- 
ness, destroying poultry, &c., in the manner 
of the common weasel. It is a native of 
Madagascar, Guinea, Cochin-China, &c. 

FOSSQRES. An extensive group of 
Ilymenopterous insects, forming a subsection 
of the ulcttfeufa. They are solitary in their 
habits ; and most of, the species are organized 
for excavating cells in earth or wood, in 
which they bury other insects in a wounded 
and feeble state, and at the same time de- 
posit their eggs ; so that the larvae, when 
1 hatched, find a store of food prepared for 
i their sustenance. The basal joint of the 
| posterior tarsi not being enlarged, the legs 
are not fitted for carrying pollen, neither ia 
the body clothed with hairs, requisite for 
its transport. Some species, the structure of 
whose legs is not adapted for burrowing, are 
parasitic, and, like the cuckoo among birds, 
lay their eggs in the nests of other species, 
at^ whose expense the young are reared. 
When full grown, these larvra spin a cocoon, 
in which they pass the pupa state. The 
perfect insects arc generally very active, and 
fond of the nectar of flowers, especially those 
of the UmbeUifena. The work of Mr, W. E. 
Shuckard on the British Fossorial Hymen- 
optera is very highly esteemed by Entorao- 
: legists, and wc recommend it to those de- 
I sirous of studying the British species, often 
endowed with such wonderfully interesting 
j habits. 

J FOWIa. This term, when taken in a 

f enertd Bense, is of similar import with 
lirds ; but, in a limited view, it more pe- 
culiarly signifies the larger kind of birds, 
f both wild and domestic, which are either 
] reared or pursued for the purposes of food. 

In this sense, Fowl includes all the denizens 
, of the poultry yard, with pheasants, par- 
tridges, and all other kinds of winged game. 

FOX. (Cunts wipes.) Of all beasts of 
prey, the Fox is considered to be the most 
crafty and sagacious, whether in obtaining 
food or in eluding pursuit- They appear to 
be pretty generally diffused throughout all 
the northern and temperate parts of the 
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globe ; occurring with numerous varieties, 
os to colour and size, in most parts of Europe, 
the north of Asia, and America. The Fox 
1 has a broad head, a sharp snout, a flat fore- 


head, obliquely seated eyes, sharp erect ears, 
an elongated body well covered with hair, 
proportionally short limb3, and a straight 
bushy tail, so long that when pendent it 
touches the ground. The general colour is 
a yellow-brown j and on the forehead, 
shoulders, hind port of the back, as far as 
the beginning of the tail, and outside of the 
hind legs, it is a little mixed with white or 
ash-colour : the lips, cheek, and throat are 
white, and a white stripe runs along the under 
side of the legs ; the tips of the cars and the 
feet are black : the tail a reddish-yellow, 
mixed with n blackish tinge, and internally 
brownish 3 r ellow- white, with a blackish cast*; 
the-tip milk white. 

The For varies considerably in size, but 
in general measures about three feet sjx 
inches from the snout to the end of the tail, 
of which the latter is sixteen inches ; and 
the height at the shoulders is about fourteen 
inches, “ The general expression of its 
features,” as Sir. Bell remarks, ** the ob- 
liquity and quickness of the eye, the 6harp 
shrew d-lookiug muzzle, and the erect ears, 
afford the most unequivocal indications of 
that mingled acuteness and fraud which 
have long rendered it a by-word and a 
proverb ; for it is well-known that this cha- 
racter of its physiognomy is not falsified 
by the animal’s real propensities and ha- 
bits.” 

The Fox prepares for himself a convenient 
den in which he lies concealed during the 
greater part of the day : this he sometimes 
obtains by. dispossessing the badger of Ids 
hole ; at other times by forming bis own 
burrow ; but it ia always so contrived as to 
afford the best security to the occupant, by 
being situated under hard ground, the roots 
of trees, &c., and is furnished with proper 
outlets through which he may escape when 
hard pressed by his hunters. Frudent, pa- 
tient, and vigilant, he waits the opportunity 
of depredation, and varies his conduct on 
every occasion. His domicile is generally 
at the edge of a wood, and yet within a con- 
venient distance of some farm-house: from 
thence he listens to the crowing of the cock, 
and the cackling of the domestic fowls, 
then, concealing his approaches, he creeps 
stealthily along, attacks his prey, and seldom 
returns without his booty. Poultry, phea- 
sants, partridges, small birds, leverets, and 
rabbits are his favourite objects : but he is 
also fond of certain berries and fruits, and 
can occasionally make a meal of field-mice, 
frogs, newts, &c. The Fox seems to be 
wholly devoid of that instinct of gratitude 
which characterizes the Dog, and is even 
found in the Wolf and Jackal ; nay, what- 
ever lri\*dnes9 may be shown him when in a 
6taCj of confinement, he is still sly, timid, 
and suspicious; insusceptible, as it^ would 
seem, of any kind of attachment. His voice 
is a kind of yelp, or stifled bark, and his bite 
is very severe and dangerous. 

There is no animal that affords more di- 
version to the huntsman, or that gives him 
more occupation, than the Fox. When he 
finds himself pursued, he usually makes for 
his hole, and, penetrating to the bottom, lies 
quiet till a terrier is sent in to him ; but 
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1 should his dun be under a ruck or the roots 
j of trees, he is safe, for the tenier is no match 
for him there, and he cannot be dug out. 

[ When, as is generally practised, the reheat 
j to his den is cut off, Iris stratagems and 
chifts to escape are various. He always seeks 
i the most woody parts of the country, and 

• prefers such paths as are most embarrassed 
1 by thorns and briars : he runs in a direct 
’ line before the hounds, and at no great dis- 
tance from them ; and when overtaken, he 

J defends himself with desperate and silent 

• obstinacy. The fetid odour of the Fox is 
i intolerable: his sight is keen ; and he pos- 
1 sesses astonishingacuteness of smell. The 

time of gestation is about sixty-three days ; 
; and while the female is suckling her young, 
i uolliing cm exceed her courage and bold- 
' ness. The Fox, unmolested, will live twelve 
! or fourteen j'ears. In the first year he is 
called a cub; the second, a Fox; and the 
J third, an old Fox: he is eighteen months, or 
j nearly two years old, before he arrives atfull 
i mutmity. The skin makes a warm and soft 
| fur, and U therefore used for muffs, linings, 

I Assctic Tox. (Corns layojius.) This 
; species is smaller than the common Fox, 
t with a sharp nose, and short rounded cars, 
j almost hid in its for ; the legs are short, and 
! the toes are covered U»;h above and below 
j with a very thick soft fifr : the tail is shorter 

• than that of the common Fox, but more 
bushy. It inhabits the countries bordering 

' on the Frozen Ocean in both continents. 
At the approach of winter their coat of hair 
becomes thick and ragged ; till at length it 
grows perfectly white, changing colour last 
ou the ridge of the back and tip of the tail. 






but tliough the fur is light and warm, it L« 1 
not durable. The Greenlanders take them 
either in pitfalls dug in the snow, and baited 
with fish ; or in springs made with whale- | 
i>onc laid over a hole made in the bhow, 
strewed over at bobtom with fish ; or in traps 
similarly baited. The arctic travellers and 
voyagers. Dr. Sir John Richardson, Captains , 
Parry, Franklin, Ross, Byon, Rack, and 
Siinp<ou, refer much in their narratives to 
this inhabitant of snow-covered countries ; j 
and those familiar with their -writings can- 
not hut sympathize with their ixyurrl for 
the limited nuinlKT of animals and plants 
which they met with in these drear}' wastes. 
One of the most active, and certainly one 
of the prettiest, was the White Arctic Fox 
described above. 

Antarctic Fox. (Corns J nfarctfcxs.) 
This species is found in the Falkland Isles, 
near the extremity of South America, and is 
about one-third larger than the Arctic Fox ; 
has much the appearance of the wolf Jn its 
ears, tail, ami the strength of its limbs ; 
whcuce the French call it fot/p-vcnavd, or 
the Wolf-fox. The head and bod v are of a 
cinereous brown hue, the hair being more 
woolly than that of the common Fox ; 
the legs are dnshed with rtist-colour ; the 
tail dusky, more bushy, and shorter than 
that of the common Fox, and tipped with 
white. It resides near the shores, kennels 
like the rest of its kind, and forms regular 
paths from one bay to nnothcr, probably for 
tlm convenience ot surprising water-fowl, on 
which it principally subsists. It is a tame, 
fetid animal, and barks like a dog. 

Black or Silvkrv Fox. (CV/nts argen- 
tat*u s.) This sj>crfes inhabits the northern 
parts of Asia, Europe, and America, and is 
onl}' distinguishable from the common Fox 


v n * '' 

A.F.CT10 fox — (ciKis [voltes] xaoofus.) 
This species preys upon various small quad- 
rupeds, such as hares, marmot*, .kc. t as well 
os upon all kinds of water- fowl and their 
eggs ; also* when necessity urges, on the 
curcassc. of fish left ou shore, shell-fish, or 
wliatsoever the sea throws up. Mr. Pennant 
tavN, that in Spitzbergen ami Greenland, 
where the ground is eternally frozen, they 
jivciii the clefts of rocks, two or three in- 
habiting the same hole. They swim well, 
. and often cross from island to Bland in 
j search of prey. They are tame and inoffen- 
{ five animals ; and are killed for the sake of 
their skins, both in Asia and Hudson’s Bay: 



SILVXRT FOX. — (CA.N19 AROaNI ATU3.) 

by its copious and beautiful fur, which, parti- 
cularly in the Asiatic one, is of a rich and 
shining black or deep brown colour, with the 
longer or exterior hairs of a silvery white, 
giving a highly elegant appearance to the 
animal, and rendering its fur more valuable 
than that of almost any other quadruped. j 

Red Fox. (Corns ful cits.'} This species i 
is found throughout North America ; its f 
general colour i> bright ferruginous on the • 
head, back, and sides : beneath the chin it is 
white, whilst the throat and neck are of a 
dark grey : the under parts of the body | 
towards the tnit are a very pale red. The { 
skins are much sought for, and employed in • 
various manufactures. I 
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Crossed Fox. (Cants dccussatus.) The 
colour of this animal's fur is a sort of gray, 
resulting from the mixture of black and 
white hair. He baa a black cross on his 
shoulders, from which he derives bis name. 
The muzzle, lower parts of the body, and 
the feet are black ; the end of the tail is 
white. It inhabits the northern parts of 
America ; and it has been suggested as pro- 
bable that it u only a variety of the Black 
Fox. 

Corsac Fox. (Can is Corsac .) This 
animal, which inhabits the vast plains of 
Tartary, is, in hiimmer.of a clear yellow* 
ferruginous colour : in winter, mixed or 
shaded with grey, deeper on the back, white 
on the belly, and reddish on the feet t the 
eyes fere surrounded with a border of white j 
and fe brownish stripe runs from them down 
the nose : the ears are short ; the toil almost 
as long os th€ body, both the base and tip 
being blackish. It commits great ravages 
among the game ; is hunted with falcons 
and dogs ; and it is said that not less than 
forty or fifty thousand are annually taken, 
Bold to the Russians, and a vast number of 
them sent into Turkey. 

Swift Fox. ( Cants peter.) This beau- 
tiful little animal, which is much smaller 
than any other species, is distinguished by 
its extraordinary speed, which, it is asserted, 
surpasses the fleetest antelope, and seems 
rather to fly than touch the ground in its 
course. Its body is slender, and the tail 
rather long, cylindrical, and black: the hair 
ia fine, dense, and soft. 

£ OX-HOTJND. Among those manly and 
exhilarating field, sports for which “ Old 
England 1 ’ has so long been famous, fox- 
hunting justly claims pre-eminence j and in 
the annals of the chase numerous instances 
of spaed, courage, and perseverance are to 
be found which may well be ranked among 
the marvellous. With this part of the sub- 
ject, however, toe have no legitimate busi- 
ness, but merely allude to it, in order to 
account for the extraordinary cars and 
attention which, for centuries, have been be- 
stowed on this peculiar breed of dogs — a 
breed in which axe combined, in the highest 
possible degree of excellence, fieetness, 
strength, spirit, fine scent, perseverance, and 
subordination. The Fox-hound is much 
smaller than the Stag-hound, his average 
height being from twenty to twenty -two 
inches ; but in all the requisites for hunting 
he is unrivalled. To be perfect, we are told, 
“ his leg3 should be straight as arrows ; lus 
feet round and not too large ; his shoulders 
black ; liia breast rather wide than narrow ; 
his chest deep ; his back broad ; his head 
small j his neck thin ; his tail thick and 
bushy, and well carried.* 1 

FRAKCOUN. The birds which are thus 
designated bear so great a resemblance to 
the Partridge, that many naturalists include 
them in the genus Perdue; but there are 
others who say that the Francolins are dis- 
tinguished from the Partridges by the 
beak being longer and stronger ; the tail is 
also longer, &c. In the manners of the 


birds also there is a great dissimilarity, the 
Francolins residing in damp places and 
perching upon trees, whereas Partridges 
always rest upon the ground. 

The Common Francoun (Francolinxis 
vulgaris) is upwards of twelve inches in 
length •. the upper parts of the head, hind 
part of the neck, back, and wing-coverts 
arc varied with dusky and yellowish rust- 
colour ; the rides of the head, neck, breast, 
and belly a Te black j touthI the neck is a 1 
rusty orange collar ; the sides of the neck, 1 
breast, and body are black, varied with ! 
spots of white ; the lower part of the belly 
aud thighs striped with block ; the lower 
part of the back and rump crossed with ! 
alternate lines of black and yellowish white : 
the quills dusky, marked with transverse j 
rusty yellow spots : tail rounded, the four 
middle feathers alternately striped with 
black and rusty yellow ; the others on each 
side, with black and white for two-thirds of j 
their length : the rest black to the tip : legs I 
reddish, and furnished with a spur. This i> 
elegant species is found throughout all the J! 
warmer parts of Europe ; other allied spe- (' 
cies are met with »u Bengal, and are abun- 
dant in Barb ary and other parts of Africa. 

It feeds upon insects and seeds : it has a 
very loud whistle j and its flesh is gTeatly 
esteemed. 

The PowwCHEfcRr Fkavcomx (Franco- 
linus Pendicetianus) is a beautiful species. 
Its length, including the tail, is fourteen 
inches : the beak is jed at the base and yel- 
low at the tip : the top of the head is gray- 
brown ; the forehead bright red, that colour 
passing over the eyes like an eyebrow, and 
ending on the back of the head : the breast 
is alternately striped with whitish-yellow 
and bright brown : the bock, the greater 
and lesser wing-coverts, and the rump, gray- 
brown j the edges of the feathers with black 
spots, and all of them with three reddish- 
white stripes : the quills and secondaries 
ore gray, the outer v. eba striped with yel- 
lowish white : the two middle tail-feathers 
are gray, spotted, and crossed with four yel- 
low-white bauds? the belly and abdomen 
are white, striped with semicircular bands'; 
Ihe legs are red, and armed with a strorfg 
spur. It is met with in parts of India, where 
it frequents gardens and cultivated lands, 
and is called a partridge. 

The Pearled Fraxcolix. (FranccXiims 
per? at its.) This species is common in China, 
and is likewise known at Bengal, the Mau- 
ritius, and Madagascar. Like the rest of 
the Francolins, it is a forest bird, and perches 
upon trees. The male of this beautiful spe- 
cies varies from ten to twelve inches in 
length : the feathers on the top of tire head 
are black, edged whh red ; two longitudinal 
black stripes commence from the beak, and 
surround the eyes, leaving the space between 
pure white, of which colour the threat i* 
also the feathers on the hinder part of the 
neck are block, marked with four longi- 
tudinal white spots ; those on the top of the 
back, the fore part of the neck, the breast, 
and the lesser wing-coverts, are black, each 
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varied with six rounded white spots : the 
scapulars are of a reddish chestnut, with 
whitish spots at their tips: the back, the 
rump, the upper wiug-covcrts, and those of 
the tail at their base, arc black, with innu- 
merable white bands ; tbc tip of the tail- 
feathers is block ; the belly is wliitish, the 
sides rather red, both varied with black 
lines : tlic under tail-coverts are red ; the 
beak is black, and the feet arc bright red: 
the tarsi are armed with a thick and blunt 
spur. The female is rather smaller, and 
differs in several respects from the male. 

FRATERCULA. A genus of web-footed 
birds belonging to the iamily Alcadce \ and 
containing the common Puffin (F.crchca.) 
[Sec Pm-'MK : Auk.} 

FRIAR-BIRD. (TropidorhyricTiits corni- 
culatus This bird is generally dispersed 
over New South Wales, where it is variously 
called by the colonists Friar-bird, Monk, 
and Poor Soldier. It selects the topmost 
dead branches of the most lofty trees whereen 



rKtAR-BIRD. 

(TROFTCormTNCBUS CORRICCTTJITUS.) 

to perch and pour forth its garrulous and 
singular notes, and attracts attention more 
by its loud and singular call than by its ap- 
pearance. It is called, from some of these 
notes^ Poor Soldier, Pimlico, Four o’clock, 
&c. : its bare head and neck give it also the 
appellation of Friar-bird, Monk, and Lea- 
ther-head. Its flight is undulating and 
powerful, and it may be seen passing from 
one part of the forest to another: when 
among the branches it can cling in every 
direction ; sometimes it hangs by one foot, 
with its head downwards : if seized when 
wounded it can inflict with its 6harp claws 
severe wounds on the head of the captor. It 
feeds on the pollen of Eucalypti, on insects, 
wild figs, and berries. It begins to breed in 
November, becoming then animated and 
fierce, readily attacking hawks, crows, and 
offier birds that may venture near its nest. 
The nest is cup-shaped, and rather rudely 
constructed, being composed of the inner 
rind of the r*riugy bark and wool, to which 
succeeds a I^-er of fine twigs, lined with 
grosses and fibrous roots ; the whole openly 
suspended to the horizontal branch of an 
apple (Anr/ophora) or gum-tree, frequently 
within a lew feet of the ground. The e-^s 
are generally three in number. The young 
have merely the mdiment of a knob to the 
bUI {Ootid's JlirtU of -dusfroftd.) 


Another species, Tr.oriDOEirrjfcnus An- 
QE^Ticnrs, or Silvery-crowned Friar-bird, 
inhabits the north-west coast of Australia. 

FRIGATE-BIRD. (Tachypctex.') This 
is an aquatic bird allied to the Cormorants, 
from which, however, it differs by having a 
forked tail, short feet, the membranes of 
which are very deeply notched, an extra- 
ordinary spread of wing (said to be ten or 
twelve feet in extent), and a beak both man- 
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diblcs of which are curved at the tip. The ! 
plumage is a richly-empurpled black, the 
under part of the throat more or lees varied 
with white, and the beak red. In command 
of wing it is equalled by none of its class ; 
and it is accordingly met with at an im- 
mense distance from all land, principally 
between the tropics, where it is seen darting 
upon the flying-fish, and attacking the gan- 
nets and jrulls in order to make them dis- 
gorge their prey. It has received from , 
English sailors the names of Frigate-bird 
and Man-of-war bird. It breeds on trees 
on uninhabited islands, and lays a single 
spherical white egg. 

Dr.Chamberlaine* in the Jamaica Almanac 
for 1843, thus writes of the Frigate-bird: 

" lie is almost always a constant attendant 
upon bur fishermen, when pursuing their vo- 
cation on the sand-banks in Kingston har- 
bour, or near the Falisados. Over their 
heads it takes its aerial stand, and watches 
their motions with a patience and perse- 
verance the most exemplary. It is upon 
these occasions that the Pelicans, the Gulls, 
and other sea-birds, become its associates and 
companions. These arc also found watching 
with equal eagerness and anxiety the issue 
of the fishermen’s progress, attracted to the 
spot by the sea of living objects Immediately 
beneath them.^ And then it is, when these 
men are making their last haul, and the 
finny tribe are fluttering and panting for 
life,’ that this voracious bird exhibits his 
fierce and voracious propensities. His huu- 
gry companions have scarcely secured then* j 
prey by the side of the fishermen’s canoes, 
when with the lightning’s dart they are 
pounced upon with such violence, that, to 
escape its rapacious assaults, they readily 
in turn yield their hard-oamed booty to this 
formidable opponent. The lightness of its 
trunk, the short tarsi, and vast spread of 
wing, together with its long, slender, and 
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forked tail, alt conspire to give him a su- 
periority over his tribe, not only in length 
and rapidity of flight, but also in the power 
of maintaining itself on outspread pinions 
in the regions of hia aerial habitation amidst 
the clouds ; where, at times, bo lofty are its 
soarings, its figure becomes almost invisible 
to the spectator in this nether world-” 

F KIN GILLIDiE. A large family of 

Passerine birds, known by the general name 
of FincJies, and including various minor 
groups, consisting of several genera, more 
or less closely related to one another. None 
of them are of large sire ; and in their habits 
and general appearance they bear a very 
strong relationship. They feed chiefly upon 
various kinds of grain ana seeds { occasion- 
ally abo upon insects. They are for tha 
most part hardy birds, and do not qnit this 
country during the winter; but some few 
are driven hither at that season from more 
northern climates. Many of the FringiWda e 
are remarkable for their powers of song ; 
others are highly prized for the delicacy of 
their flesh. They frequent fields, groves, 
hedgerows, and woodlands ; while many, in 
a state of captivity, are rendered subservient 
to the amusement and gratification of man. 
They are severally described in this work, i 
and will be found in their alphabetical 
order. ' In thi9 place we shall merely give ! 
one Bpecies, os an example, which, we find 
among the beautifully ooloured specimens 
in Mr. Gould's superb work. It is called 
Ettrclcia Temporalis, or the Red-etebuowed 
• Finch. This bird has Uic crown of thehcad 
j bluish-gray j wings and tail olive-brown ; 

| patch over the eye and rump, crimson ; bill 
j red ; legs yellowish white. Eggs five or six 
In number, of a beautiful fleshy white. It 


I wales and South Australia, and is parti 
cularly abundant in the neighbourhood of 
, Sydney. • In the autumn it is cregarious, 
‘ often, assembling in very large nocks; but 
. in the spring they are mostly seen in pairs, 

I They build a large nest, formed of dead 

f rass, lined with thistle-down, in any low 
ush adapted for a site, and ia none mo;e 
frequently than in that beautiful plant, the 
t Ltptosfiermum syuarrosvm. In the exten- 
sive and admirable work by Messrs. Gray 
and Mitchell, “the Genera of Birds,” the 
forms and figures of many of the FrbujUUdas 
are descrihea and given. It will be seen by 
an inspection of that work, or a glance at 
the large collection of them In the British 
Museum, or any similar place, how impos- 
sible it U for us to enumerate in this place 
even a tithe of the genera of birds known 
to naturalists. [See Bull* inch . Bunting : 
Golduncu : Linnet ; Canauy-bird, &c. 
S.C.] 

FRITILLARY [BUTTERFLY]. A 
name given by insect collectors to various 
species of Butterflies, of the genera JVcmco- 
Ww» Ifelitea, and A rgynnU [which see]. 

FROG. (Jhma.) Of all the Reptile 
tribes none are better known than those 
termed Anukous Bitkaciiiaxs, including 
the genus Faria, or common Frog. In co- 


lour this animal varies considerably, but its 
general tinge is olive-brown, variegated on 
the upper parts of the body and Umbs with 
irregular blackish spots ; those on the limbs 
being mostly disposed in a transverse direc- 
tion ; it has also a long brown patch 
under each eye. The under' parts are of a 
pale greenish-yellow cast, and much moro 
obscurely spotted and variegated than the 
upper surface. It is not unvrequently 6ee«, 
however, especially towards the close of 
summer, of a much brighter cast, and with 
more vivid variegations ; but, like all other 
species which are_ in the habit of casting the 
skin, it differs at intervals as to the bright- 
ness or intensity of its colours. The teeth 
arc very small ; the eyes large and brilliant, 
and surrounded with a yellow circle; the 
ears are placed behind them, and covered 
with a membrane. Their muscles are con- 
siderable in relation to their bulk, and pe- 
culiarly elastic, strong, irritable, and sensible 
to the action of galvanism. The Frog is 
light, active, and lively ; the limbs admi- ■ 
rably calculated for the peculiar motions of j 
the animal, and the hind feet strongly j 
webbed, to assist its progress in the water, 
to which it occasionally retires during the 
heats of summer, and again during the 
frosts of winter ; for at that time It lies in a 
torpid state, either deeply plunged in the 
Boft mud at the bottom of stagnant waters, 
or in the hollows beneath their banks, till it 
is awakened from its slumber by the return 
of Bpring. And here it may be observed, 
that though the Frog and the Toad have a 
general similitude, their distinguishing cha- 
racteristics arc very marked and decided. 
The Frog leaps ; the Toad crawls. The 
Frog is In general the smaller of the two, of 
a brighter colour, and has a more polished 
surface ; the toad is brown, rough, and dusky. 
The Frog is light and nimble ; the toad slow* 
corpulent, and heavy. In them internal 
conformation the difference is not remark- 
able, except that the Frog has more air- 
bladders than the toad, by which it is ren- 
dered better adapted for an aquatic life. 

Some time in March the Frog usually de- 
posits its ova or spawn, consisting of a 
clustered moss of gelatinous transparent 
eggs, in each of which is embedded the em- 
bryo, or tadpole, in the form of a round 
black globule. In this state it lies for a 
month or five weeks, before the tadpoles 
are hatched from it ; during which period 
eaoh egg gradually enlarges in size, and u 
few days before the time of exclusion the 
young animals may bo perceived to more 
about in the surrounding gluten. When 
first hatched, they feed on the remains of 
the gluten in which they were imbedded, 
and in the space of a few days, if norrowly 
examined, they will be fbund to be furnished, 
on each side of the bead, with a pair of ra- 
mified branchhe.or temporary organs, which 
again disappear after a certain space. These 
Tadpoles are so perfectly unlike the animals 
in their complete state, that a person in con- 
versant in natural history would hardly eop~ 
pose them to bear any relationship to the 
f'rog, since, on a general view, they appear to 
consist merely of head and tail t the former 
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: large, black, and roundish ; the latter slender, 
and bordered with a very broad transparent 
finny margin. Their motions are extreme- 
ly lively, and they are often seen in such 
vast numbers as to blacken the whole water 
with their legions. When the tadj>oles have 
; arrived at the age of about five or six weeks, 

[ the hind legs make their appearance ; gra- 
dually Increasing in length and size ; nnd, 
in about a fortnight alterwards, nre suc- 
ceeded by the fore legs, which arc indeed 
funned beneath the skin much sooner, and 
are occasionally protruded and again re- 
tracted by the reptile through a small 
I foramen on each side of the breast, and are 
not completely stretched forth till the time 
juA mentioned. It now partakes of the 
I form both of a frog and a lizard ; which 
; figure it retains fur about six hours ; and 
! then the tail continuing to decrease, it be- 
' comes quite obliterated in the space of a day 
j or two afterwards. The Frog, at length ar- 
rived at its perfect state, i* now seen wan- 
| dciing about the brinks of its parent waters, 

I and sometimes in such vast numl>ers in par- 
ticular spot*, that not ouly has their ap- 
pearance given rise to an absurd belief 
among the vulgar that it occasionally 
“ rained frogs,” but various modes of ac- 
counting for so “extraordinary a pheno- 
menon" have presented themselves to the 
minds of those whO'C duty it was to dispel 
the unfounded though popular credulity, by 
t tracing its origin and properly explaining it. 

I The Frog, no longer of ambiguous form, 
now feeds on animal food ; 6 upi»orting itself 
on injects, smalt snails, worms, &c. It prin- 
cipally lives on insects, for the more readily 
obtaining of which the structure of its 
tongue is extremely well calculated ; being 
very long, and so situated that the root is 
attached to the fore rather than to the hind 
part of the mouth ; and, when at rest, I\ ing 
backwards, as if the animal were swallowing 
the tip. By this means it is enabled to 
throw it some distance from the mouth, 
which is_ done with great celerity, the bifid 
mid glutinous tip securing the prey, which 
is swallowed with an instantaneous motion, 
so quick as to be scarcely perceptible. 

The muscular system of the Frog deserves 
particular attention. Mr. Broderip observes, 
“ In the Anurous Bairacliinns, the Frogs 
especially, the muscles of the abdomen are 
more developed than, in the other Reptiles : 
offering in this particular some analogy to 
the aMominal structure of the Mammifers, 
But it is in the disposition of the muscles of 
the thigh and leg iu the Frogs and other 
Anurous Batrachians, that the greatest sin- 
gularity is manifested. These, whether taken 
coujointly. or singly, present the greatest 
analogy with the muscular arrangement of 
the same parts in Man. We find the rounded, 
elongated, conical thigh, the knee extending 
itself in the same direction with the thigh- 
bone, and a well-fashioned calf to the leg, 
formed the belly of the gas t rocncrn u mus- 
cles. . It is impossible to watch the horizontal 
motions of a Frog in the water, as It is im- 
pelled by these muscles nnd its webbed feet, 
without being struck by the complete re- 
semblance in this portion of its frame to 


human conformation, and the almost perfect 
idcutitv of the movements of its lovrer ex- 
tremities with those of a man making the 
same efforts in the same situation. By the 
aid of these well-developed lower limbs, and 
the prodigious power of their^ muscular and 
bony levers, a Frog can raise itself in the air 
to twenty times its own height, and traverse 
at a single bound, a space more than fifty 
times the length of its own body.” The 
difference of !>ex in these animals is not per- 
ceptible till they hav e arrived at their fourth 
year, iu>r do they begiu to propagate till 
they have reached that period. 1 knee, on 
comparing their >luw growth with their other 
habitudes, it would seem that they live about 
twelve years ; but so numerous are their 
enemies, both by land and water, that it Is 
probable very few arrive at so great an age. 
The Frog 13 extremely tenacious of life, and 
will survive for a considerable space the lo *3 
of many of its organ 3 . If confined entirely 
under water, it is still enabled to support its 
exigence for several days : on the contrary 
it is not so well able to endure the want of 
water, nor long exposure to a dry air and ft 
hot sun, though it delights to bask occasion- 
ally in n moderate sunshine : it is therefore 
particularly careful to secure a retreat where 
it may enjoy the benefit of shade and a suf- 
ficient supply of moisture. Frogs are dis- 
tinguished by a pccnliur cry .termed croatiag, 
particularly during rain and hot weather, m 
the morning and evening. — There are seve- 
ral other species of Frogs, a few of winch it 
will be necessary to describe. 

The Kmr.LE Fkoo (liana escu 1 cnta\ so 
called from its licing the kind most approved 
of for the table by our nearest continental 
neighbours, — is found plentifully in France, 
Italy, Germany, and many other parts 01 
! Europe, though it is rare in England. It i* 
rnthcr larger than the common Frog, and of 
1 an olive-green colour, distinctly and strongly 
' marked on the upper partsof the body with 
! black spots or patches, the limbs being trans- 
versely marked with bands of the same co- 
! lour ; ami from the tip of the nose down t 
! whole length of the back run three distinct 
1 vcllow stripes. The under parts of thebody 
! and limbs are of a dull white, slightly tinged 
with green, and variegated with brown spots. 
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The proportion of the limbs is nearly the 
same as in the common Frog, nnd the hma 
feet are very strongly palmated ; but the 

head is rather larger and more pointed. The 

Edible Frog ia a very voracious animal, ana 
will ocea>hmally seize on young birds, mice, 
&.C., swallowing them whole, like the rest 
of its prey. The male of this species, during 
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j the breeding season, is observed to protrude 
j from each wUe of Its head a large Inflated 
• globular vesicle, and croaks so loud as to be 
I heard at a vast distance : in fact, ■where 
these animals osjcmble in large numbers, 
their noise is most unpleasant and annoying. 

Tire Buix-Froo (.liana pijucnx) is the 
largest species of the genus, being three or 
four inches broad, nnd from six to eight in 
length without including the feet • with the 
limbs extended it measures about eighteen 
inches. It inhabits North America, par- 
ticularly the southern parts of the United 
States t and has received the name of Bull- 
Frog from its voice resembling the distant 
lowing of a bull. Its colour on the upper 
j parts is a dusky olive, somewhat irregu- 
j larly marked with numerous dark brown 
Spots ; the under part3 being of a whitish 
cast tinged with green, and thickly spotted. 
The fore feet have only four toes, and are 
unwebbed, but the hind feet, which arc large 
nnd long, are very widely webbed. The 
i rides of the eyes are red, surrounded with 
a narrow bonier of yellow : the external 
membranes of the ears are large and round, 
of a reddish brown colour, and 6ui rounded 
by a pale yellow or whitish margin. In 
Mr. Cate shy's Natural History of Carolina, 
we are told that this species frequents springs 
only, where, by the continual running of 
the water a small pornl or hole is usually 
made before the mouth of the spring, which 
is rarely without a pair of those Frogs, who 
when surprised, with a long leap or two 
enter the mouth of the spring, where they 
arc secure. He adds, that iti» commonly bc- 
| licvcd that they keep the springs dean, and 
; purify the water, and therefore the general 


are great devourer* of young ducks and 
goslings, which they often swallow whole. 

The Argos Frog (i?ann oceTjata ) is also 
a unlive of several ports of North America, 
choosing moist situations, as the neighbour- 
hood of springs and rivulets. In size It dif- 
fers but little from tho Bull-Frog, except 
that the limbs are thicker nnd stouter ; but 
the feet are unwebbed, and are all divided 
into five toes, each joint being furnished be- 
neath with a kind of tubercle or process. 
Its colour Is a pale reddish brown, with two 
distinctly marked whitish 'elevated lines 
running down the middle of the back, the 
intervening space being marked with several 
broad, fasciae of a reddish chestnut colour, 
white the sides are beautifully ornamented 
with several ocellated or eve-shaped spots, 
each being half surrounded by an iris- like 
paler space or crescent. The limbs arc 
elegantly banded with chestnut-coloured 
stripes : (he under parts 'are of a dull white. 
In its general manners It is said to resemble 
the preceding. (For the Tree Frog, see 
Utia.J 

FltOGTIOFPFB. ( Aphrophora tpumarui.) 
The popular name of a small but singular 
llomopteroiur insect, belonging to the Ccrco- 
pi<kz family. They pass their whole lives on 
plantB, on the stem's of which their eggs are 
laid in the autumn. The following summer 


they arc hatched, and the yov.ng immediately 
perforate the bark with tneir beaks, and 
begin to imbibe their sap. Of this they take 
in such quantities, that it oozes out of their 
bodies continually, iu the form of little 
bubbles, which soon completely envelope the 
insects; and from this circumstance the 
name of Cue loo-spits is also very commonly 
applied to them. They Umr. remain cn- : 
tirely buried and coneealcdin large masses ! 
of foam, until they have completed their | 
final transformation. When the papa, 
which is of a beautiful green colour, is about 
to undergo its change into the complete in- 
sect, it ceases to absorb any longer the juices 
of the plant, and to discharge the projecting 
froth. . It then emerges from its concealment. 
The winged insect i9 scarely larger than the 
larva ; but its colour is brown, with a pair of | 
broad, irregular, pate bands across the upper 1 
wings. It possesses the power of leaping in 
a remarkable degree ; for which purpose . the 
tips of their hind ehanke are surrounded 
with little spines, and the first two joints of 
their feet have a similar coronet of spines at 
theU extremities. Their thorax projects 
somewhat between the basis of the wing- 
covers ; their bodies are rather short, and 
their wing-covcrs are almost horizontal and 
quite broad across the middle, which, with | 
the shortness of their legs, gives them a squat '■ 
appearance. | 

FUBGORA : FULGORIDiE. A genus 
and family of insects bearing great resem- 
blance to the Cicadidis. Many of them are 
distinguished by a curious prolongation of 
, the forehead, the shape of whieh varies ex- 
J tremely in the different species, which in 
t tropical regions are numerous. The legs 
are in general fitted for leaping, with Iqrgt 
spurti ; and the males are destitute of those 
organs which are employed in. the Cicada* 
for the production of sounds. We should 
observe, that Kirby and Spence, on the 
authority of Btcdman’s Surinam , assert that 
FulQora laternaria makes a loud , 1101*0 in 
the evening, like that made by a razor- 
grinder, and that the Dutch in Guiana call 
ft scare-sleep. Dr. Hancock, however, states 
that the razor-grinder, or the Aria Aria of 
the natives, is a specis of Cicada. In the , 
typical genus Ftdyora the head is dilated 
In front into the most remarkable porrcctcd 
protuberances, varying in each species, and 
which is the part of the body asserted by 
various writers to emit a strong light by 
night, analogous to that of the fire-flics. 

Mr. Westwood alludes to this luminous 
property at some length. “ Much uncer- 
tainty (he rays) exists as to the real ex- 
istence of any luminous power possessed by 
the typical species of this family. This ac- 
count originated with Madame Merian 
( Insccta Surinam, p. 40.), who asserted it to 
be possessed by IVpora laternaria in au 
eminent degree, and her statement long re- 
ceived general assent, and appears to be the 
only authority for its existence. Olivier 
appears to be the first author who doubted 
the luminosity of the Fulgorte, from Infor- 
mation given to him by M. Kichard, who 
had reared the F. laternaria in Cayenne, and 
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had not found it to be luminous. HofFman- 
segg, the Prince Von NIeuwied, and still 
more recently XL Lacordaire (the two last 
named authors having been long resident 
in South America), also concur in this 
opinion, none of the individuals they had 
ever seen alive exhibiting the least trace of 
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luminority. The majority of the natives 
also, who had been questioned on the subject, 
denied the luminous power, although a few 
affirmed it ; lienee Lacordaire suggests 
whether one sex may be luminous anil tlie 
other not J)r. Hancock read a memoir on 
the luminosity of the Fulg. I a tern aria before 
the Zoological Society, on 24th June, 1&S4, 
in which its luminosity Is considered en- 
tirely fabulous. XL Wesraacl has recently 
reasserted the luminous property of the 
South American species, on the authority 
of a friend who had witnessed it alive. And 
W. Baird, Esq. has informed me of the ex- 
istence of a Chinese edict, against young 
ladies keeping lanthoni-flics.” Mr. Adam 
White, in the Annals and Xlagaxine of 
Natural History, published an extract from 
a letter of J. Bowring, Esq., of Hong Chong, 
where the F. Candelaria is very abundant, 
but not known to be luminous. The species 
arc generally very showy, and have been 
mostly figured by XIr. Westwood. In the 
British Museum there is a fine collection of 

tom. 
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FULMAR. ( Proccllaria glacialis .) A 
Palmiped bird belonging to the Petrel 
family ; abounding in northern latitudes, 
though rarely seen in warm or temperate 
climates ; in fact, it lias been met with not 
only in arctic- and antarctic regions, but 
even at the foot of those impenetrable bar- 
riers, the floating islands and eternal moun- 
tains of ice and snow. It measures seven- 
teen inches in length, and weighs twenty- 
two ounces. The bill is about two inches 
long, and strongly formed ; the hook or nail 
of the upper mandible, and the truncated 
termination or tip of the under one, are 
yellow ; the otter parts grayish ; the nostrils 
are contained in one sheath, divided into 
two tubes. The head, neck, nil the under 
parts, and the tail are while ; back and 
wing-coverts blue gray ? -quills dusky blue ; 

yellowish, sometimes inclining "to red, 
Xhe body is thickly clothed with feathers 
upon a fine close down. 


These birds are extremely greedy and 
gluttonous, and will devour any floating 
putrid substances : they feed principally on 
fish, aud on the blubber or fat of whales, 
and other animals ; which being soon con- 
vertible into oil, supplies it with provision 
for its young, and with the constant means 
of defence ; for tire Fulmar, like all the 
Petrels, has a peculiar faculty of spouting 
from its bill, to a considerable distance, a 
large quantity of pure oil. Pennant, speak- 
ing of those "wliich inhabit the isle of SL 
Hilda, says — “ No bird is of such use to the 
islanders as tins : the Fulmar supplies them 
with oil for their lamps, down for their beds, 
a delicacy for their tables, a balm for their 
wounds, and a medicine for their dis- 
tempers.” The female is said to lay only 
one white and very brittle egg, which she 
hatches about the middle of June. 

FUNGIA. A genus of Zoophytes, of 
which there nre several species, both recent 
and fossil, principally from the Indian seas. 
They belong to the Jfadrejrfiyllitza of De 
Blainville, and consist of animals in nearly 
the lowest state of organization ; for although 
they arc universally allowed to be animats, 
they nre completely without the power of 
motion, consisting simply of a living gela- 
tinous film, which is endowed with the ca- 
pability of constructing for^ itself a stony 
support or framework, derived from the 
surrounding water. In form it is generally 
orbicular or oval ; mouth superior, trans- 
verse in a large disc, which is covered by 
many thick cirriform tentacula ; and the 
disc is solidified internally by a calcareous 
solid poliqxirium, of a simple figure. Me 
are indebted for the following interesting 
remarks to the elaborate description given 
of Fungia by Mr. Rymcr Jones. ^ 14 If we 
investigate the history of the Fungia a little 
more closely, it is beautiful to ohseTve in 
apparently one of the most helpless and 
useless members of creation, the operations 
of the same power and foresight that shield 
and guard the highest and most intelligent. 
The Fungia, whilst it is alive, lies upon the 
sand at the bottom of the shallow seas of 
warm climates, or has its base loosely im- 
bedded in the sand. It is unattached hr 
any jicdiele or root, so that a passing wave of 
any violence might easily take it up and 
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Is to prevent the wave from turning it upside 
down ? It is only upon the upper Surface 
that the living crust is spread, which forms 
the Fungia, so that should accident reverse 
its position the creature would inevitably 
perish. The arrangement adopted to prevent 
such an. occurrence is simple enough, but 
not on that account less beautiful. The 
living film that coats its laminated surface 
has the faculty of secreting little bubbles of 
air within its substance ; the bubbles so 
produced, although disseminated as it were 
at random, are sufficiently buoyant to act 
as floats, and thus provided, Jet the wave 
wash it ever so far, still the lightest side 
keeps uppermost, the floats prevent it from 
being reversed, and the creature settles down, 
in a right position upon the smooth bottom 
of the sea." Wc may mention that our 
figure of the thick-tentacled Fungia (F. era - 
sitcntaculata') is derived from one of the 
French Voyages of Discovery, and shows the 
animals projecting from their coral home. 
The collection of corals and zoophytes in the 
British Museum, now most wondrously in- 
creased, contains many fine specimens of this 
very beautiful and distinct genus. As an 
ornament on a mantelpiece or on a table, 
under a bell glass, nothing perhaps is so 
pleasing as a fine and symmetrical specimen 
of this coral. 

GADFLY. ((Estrus bavis.) The Gadfly, 
or Ox Gadfly, is a Dipterous insect, about 
the size of a common Bee, with pale brown 
wings : it is of a pale yellowish brown colour, ] 
with the thorax marked by four longitudinal 
dusky streaka, and the abdomen by a black 
bar across it, the tip being covered with 
orange -coloured hairs. The genus is re- 
markable for its larvro residing beneath the 
skin, or in different parts of the bodies of 
quadrupeds. When the female ol this species 
is ready to deposit her eggs (which chiefly 
happens in August or December), she fastens 
on the back of a heifer or cow, and piercing 
the skin with the tube situated at the top 
of the abdomen, deposits on egg in the 
puncture ; an operation wltich she repeats 
on many parts of the animal’s back. Here 
the several eggs hatch, and the lame by 
their motion and suction cause so manj 
small swellings or abscesses beneath the 
skin, which growing gradually larger, ex- 
hibit tubercles of an inch or more in di- 
ameter, with an opening at the top of each, 
through which may be observed the larva 
(a whitish oval maggot, which in time be- 
comes brown) imbedded in a purulent fluid. 
There the lame remain till the middle of 
the next summer, when they force them- 
selves out from their respective cells, nnd, 
falling to the ground, each creeps beneath 
the first convenient shelter, and lying in an 
inert state becomes contracted into an oval 
form, but without casting the larva skin, 
which dries and hardens round it. Having 
remained in the chrysalis state more than a 
month, it tomes open the top of its coat, or j 
pupa armour, and emerges in its perfect 
form. [Mr. Bracy Clark, F.L.S., has paid 
particular attention to the study of the 
family (Estrkke: wc refer our readers for 


further information to the articles Breeze- 
fly : (Esteps.) 

GADUS; GADIDjE The Gadtdas, or 
Cod tribe, ore a family of Fishes belonging 
to the Malacopterygious (or soft-finned) 
order. They include the Cod, Hnddofck* 
Whiting, Ling, and others ; and. stc distin- 
guished by the following characters : — n 
smooth, oblong body, covered with small, 
soft, deciduous scales*, head sealeless; eyes ; 
lateral ; jaws and anterior part of the vomer : 
furnished with several ranges of unequal, 
pointed teeth ; the gills large, seven-rayed* 
and opening lnterallv j and a small beard ox> 
cirri at the tip of the lower jaw. Almost 
all the species have two or three dorsal fins, , 
one or two anal, and one distinct caudal 
fin; and they have a large, strong, swimming- 
bladder, frequently dentated or lobed at its 
borders. They live for the most part In ‘the 
seas of cold or temperate climates ; and from 
their size nnd their tendency to congregate in 
particular localities, as well as from the 
wholesomeness and good flavour of their j 
! flesh, they are of first-rate importance to i 
! man. [See Cod, &c.J 

GALAGO. (Galayo or Ololiatvs.') A genus , 
of small quadrumanous animals, inhabiting 1 
different parts of Afrfca,and subsisting chiefly . 
on insect food. They have great eyes } large 
membranous ears, which double down when 
! at rest ; hill'd limbs of a disproportionate ! 
; length ; and a long and tufted toil. The 
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best known species are the Great Galago 
{Galago crasu'cavdatiis), which is ns large as 
a Rabbit ; and the Senegal Galago ( Ga- 
in^ Scn'pntensis). or gum animal of Senegal, ■ 
the size of a Rat. “ These pretty animals , 
have at night all the activity of birds, : 
hopping from bough to bough on their hind ! 
Iimb9 only. They watch the insects flitting 
among the leaves, listen to the fluttering of 
the moth ns it darts through the air. He in 
wait for It, and spring with the rapidity of an 
arrow, seldom missing their prize, which Is 
caught by the hands. They make nests m 
the branches of trees, and cover a bed with . 
grass nnd leaves for their little ones. They 
are a favourite article of food in Senegal." j 

GALATIIiEA. A genus of long-tailed, fj 
Crustacea. In the British seas four species i 
are recorded as native i their porcelain * 
texture, their sculptured carapace and wide 
tail, joined to their pleasing colours, espe 
dally when alive, render them very at 
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tractive. Close to this genus is GrimoViea,] 
one of the species of which ((?. gregaria ) is 
met with in tfic Southern Eens near the 
Straits of Magellan, in countless multitudes. 

GAEECINTJS. [See SurruaiExrJ 

GALEOPITHECI7S. An extraordinary 
quadrumanous animal of the Lemurinc tribe, 
called the Plying Lemur, and sometimes 
termed the Coluga ; it is g nath e of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago ; and its chief pe- 
culiarity consists in the extension of its skin 
between the anterior and posterior limbs on 
each side, and between the posterior limbs, 
including alio the tail ; by which it receives 
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a parnchute-like support in the nir, and is 
enabled to take long sweeping leaps from 
tree to tree, somewhat like flying. They 
may be considered as connecting the Lemurs 
with the Bats; differing genetically from 
the latter In having their fingers, which are 
armed with trenchant nail#, no longer than 
the toes, so Umt the membrane which occtz** 
pies their intervals, and exteuds to the sides 
of the tall, can only answer the purpose of* 
floating in the air. The general anatomy! 
agrees very closely with that of the Demure.} 
They inhabit lofty trees in dork woods ; to 
which they cling with all four extremities.* 
and traverse easily by means of their claws. I 
During the day-time they suspend them- 
selves like Bats from the branches, with the 
head downwards ; but at night they rouse 
themselves, and make an active search for 
food, which consists of fruit, insects, eggs, 
birds, &c. They are very inoffensive ; and 
generally produce two young at a birth. 

GALERUCIDiE, A group of leaf-eating 
beetles, separated from the ChrysomeJidce fa- 
mily, and consisting mostly of dull-coloured 
beetles.* having nn oblong oval, slightly 
convex body ; a short and rather narrow 
thorax i slender antenna*, more than half 
the length of the body, and implanted close 
together on the forehead slender legs, and 
claws split at the end. They fly mostly by 
day, and are either very timid or very cun- 


ning, for, when we attempt to take hold of 
them, they draw up their legs, and fall to 
the ground. They sometimes do great in- 
jury to plants, eating large holes in the 
leaves, or consuming entirely those that are 
young and tender. The.larvns aro rather 
short cylindrical grubs, generally of a black- 
ish colour, and are provided with six leg;. | 
They live and feed together in swarms, ana 
sometimes appear In very £reat riombers on 
the leaves of plants, committing ravages, at 
these times, as extensive as those of the most 
destructive caterpillars. 

The Galcntca vittatn, or striped Cucumber 
Beetle, a North American species recorded 
by Dr. Harris in his ** Insects of Massachu- 
setts,’* *3 of a light yellow colour above, with 
a block head, and a broad black stripe on 
each wing-cover, the inner edge of which is 
also black, forming a third narrower stripe 
down the middle of the back ; the abdomen, ; 
the greater part of the fore-legs, and the 
knees aud feet of the other legs, are block. 
It is rather less than one-fifth of an inch 
long. Early in the spring it devours the 
tender leaves of various plants ; and mokes 
its appearance on cucumber, pumpkin, and 
melon vines, about the end of May or the 
beginning of June, or as soon as the leaves 
begin to expand ; and os several broods are 
produced in the course of the summer, it 
may be found at various times on these 
plants, till the latter are destroyed by frost. 
The females lav their eggs in the ground, 
aud the lame feed, on the roots of plants. 
Various means have been suggested to pre- 
vent the ravages of these striped cucumber 
beetles ; as, wetting the vines with tobacco 
water, or with infusions of elder, walnut- 
leaves, or of hops ; others recommend the 
use of soot, sulphur, Scotch snuff, or pepper, 
to be sifted upon the plants. In this country 
several species are found, which will he seen 
referred to in the works of Messrs. Stephen^ 
and Curtis. 

GALICTIS. A genus of Carnivorous 
animals allied to the Civets and Genets. 

GALUNvE. The name given to an ex- 
tensive order of Birds including, all those 1 
which constitute what nrc common lv termed j 
“ poultry,” and furnishing us with the 
greater number of our farm-yard fowls, and ^ 
with much excellent game. The iiameGtol- 
Unce is applied to them from their affinity to 
the Domestic Cock, in common with which . 
they have generally the upper mandible ) 
vaulted, the nostrils pierced in a largemem- j 
branous space at the base of the beak, and 
covered by a cartilaginous scale. Their , 
wings are short, their carriage heavy, and i 
their flight laborious. They have an ex- 
tremely muscular gizzard, and generally a j 
large globular crop. In general they lay I 
and incubate on the ground, on a few care- 
lessly arranged stems of straw or grass. 
Some species ore polygamous, and some mo- 
nogamous r in the former the male Is always 
larger and more gaily coloured than the ; 
female ; in the latter the sexes nearly or 
quite resemble both in size and colow*. i 

GADLINACEAS. Borne of the most 
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•valuable birds we have belong to this order j 
Peacocks, Turkeys, Fowls, Pheasants, Par- 
tridges, &c. being of the number. Their 
bodies, for the most part, are large and 
muscular ; their wings short ; and their toes 
rough beneath, to enable them to scratch 
the ground in search of worms, &c. Many 
feed on grain and seeds, whilst others feed 
on berries, but the greater portion subsist 
1 likewise on insects. They are mostly poly- 
gamous, building their rude nests, in retired 
situations, on the bare ground. The females 
of several species are extremely prolific, and 
j continue to lay eggs nearly all the year ; the 
young follow the parent mother as soon as 
hatched, and she continues to protect them 
till they are fully gTown. Some are easily 
domesticated ; others remain in a wild state; 
, but the fleBh of nearly all furnish a substan- 
tial and wholesome food, while their plu- 
i mage serves for various domestic and orna- 
I mental purposes. In their proper alpha- 
betical order the reader will find them 
severally described. 

GALMNSECT. (Galltnsccla.) A fa- 
1 mily of insects, of a small sue, which live 
upon trees Or plants of various kinds. In 
the larva 6tate they have the appearance of 
oval or round scales, closely attached to the 
j plant or bark of the tree they inhabit, and 
exhibit no distinct external organs. If ob- 
served in spring, their bodies are noticed 
1 gradually to increase in size, ending in their 
I acquiring the appearance of a gall, being 
either spherical, kidney -«haped,boat- shaped, 
&c. The Bkin in come is entire and very 
‘ Bmooth ; in others it is incised, or offers 
‘ traces of segments. It is in this state that 
the females are impregnated, shortly after 
j which they deposit their eggs, of which the 
number is very great ; these they deposit 
I between the ventral surface of their bodies 
and a layer of a cottony secretion. Their 
[ bodies subsequently dry up and become a 
‘ solid cocoon, which covers the eggs ; others 
envelope their eggs in a very abundant cot- 
! tony secretion, which equally defends them, 
j Many of them have been long celebrated for 
: the beautiful dyes they yield. A very curious 
Gall constructed by a Homopterous insect, 
of a genus allied to Aphis, has lately been 
imported from the East by Mr. Morson. 
This, 'which Is principally composed of gallic 
acid and tannin, has been particularly de- 
scribed in a late number of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal. £See Coccus : KjsrmesJ 

GALLINtTLE. (GaUinuIa. ) A genus of 
birds which frequent fresh waters, swimming 
and diving about, or running on land with 
equal ease and swiftness. The common Gal- 
linule ( Gallinula chloropus), called also the 
W atek-hen or Moor-hek, is about fourteen 
inches in length, from the tip of the beak to 
the end of the tail, and weighs from eleven to 
fourteen ounces. The bill is upwards of mi 
inch long, of a greenish yellow at the tip, 
and reddish towards the base ; .whence a 
kind of horny or membraneous substance 
shields the forehead as far as the eyes : this 
appendage to the bill is perfectly^ red in the 
breeding season ; at other times it varies or 
fades into white. The head ia small and 


black, except a white spot under each eye : j 
the irides red : all the upper parts of the 
plumage dark shining olive green, inclining J 
to brown ; under parts dark’ hoary lead 
gray : vent feathers black, ; those on the 
belly and the thighs tipped with dirty white: j 
the long loose feathers on the sides, which : 
hang over the upper part of the thighs, are I 
black, streaked with white ; the feathers J 
just beneath the tail arc white ; and the ( 
legs are dusky green. The toes are very i 
particularly the middle one; their J 
under sides flat and broad, whereby it ia 
enabled to swim ; and, from this part of its 
conformation, it may be regarded aa the j 
bird which connects the web-footed aquatic 
fowl wdth the fin-toed. The body is long, 
and the legs placed far behind ; its foathers 
thickly set, and bedded upon down. It lies 
concealed during the day among reeds and 
willows, by the sides of rivulets r it can run 
over the surface of such waters as are thickly 
covered with weeds, and it dives and iiides 
itself with equal ease : it flirts up its tail 
when running, and flies with its legs hang- 
ing down. In the evenings, it creeps hy the 
mnrgins of the wnters, among the roots of 
bushes and long loose herbage, in quest of 
its food, which consists of insects, small 
fishes, worms, aquatic plants, and seeds : it 
is also granivorous ; and if killed in Septem- [ 
her or October, after having had the advan- 
tage of a neighbouring stubble, its flesh is 
very good. 

The Gallinule, or Moor-bcn, mokes its 
nest of reeds and rushes, closely interwoven, 
choosing for it a very retired spot close by 
the brink of the water ; and it is said the 
female never Quits it without covering her 
eggs with the leaves of the surrounding her- 
bage. The female lays from five to eight 
eggs, of a light yellowish brown, marked 
with rust-coloured- spots. Soon after the 
young are botched, they take to the water, 
and shift for themselves. They differ con- 
siderably from the adults till after their 
second autumnal moulting, having till then 
a much lighter plumage. 

“One circumstance respecting this fami- 
liar bird," Mr. Gould observes, “ appears to 
have escaped the notice of most ornitholo- 
gists : we allude to the fact of the female 
being clothed in a dork and rich plumage, 
and having the base of the bill and the 
frontal 6hield of a bright crimson-red tipped 
with fine yellow ; her superiority in these 
respects has caused her to be mistaken for 
the male, which, contrary to the general 
rule, is at all limes clothed in a duller plu- 
mage, and has the upper surface more olive 
than in the female ; the bill is also less 
richly tinted. 

There are very few birds of this genus; 
and most of them inhabit Java ; but they 
are not by any means remarkable. 

GAIXIWASP. (Cdestus o cciduw.) A 
reptile of the Saurian order. It is nearly 
two feet in length from the nose to the tip of 
the tall, which, like the body, is thick and 
strong, tapering pretty suddenly towards 
the Up : the limbs are short, and the ani- 
mal's whole appearance is remarkably stout 
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and plump: the teeth are small in front, 
but as they approach the back part of the 
jawa they increase considerably in dze. It 
ifl a native of the West India islands, and 
seems to be particularly common in Jamaica, 
where it is said to frequent woody and 
marshy districts. It is usually of a palish 
brown colour, clouded with spots and bands 
of deeper cast, but it is reported to change 
its colour occasionally. to a lively golden 
yellow. 

GALLOWAY. A peculiar breed of strong, 
active, middle-sized horses ; so called from 
the county of Galloway, in Scotland, which 
was formerly noted for them. Tradition 
reports, that the stock originated from seve- 
ral Spanish stallions, which swam on shore 
from some ships wrecked on the coast, be- 
longing to the famous Armada ; and, pro- 
pagating with the mares of the country, 
furnished the kingdom with their posterity. 

GAMBET. ( Totanus .) A genus of wading 
birds, allied to the Scolopacidtx, and inclu- 
ding numerous epecies. The Giieekshakk 
Qambct {Totanus Glottis ) is the largest 
European species, being nearly the size of 
the Godwit, with the beak comparatively 
stout, and a little recurved ; ashy-brown 
above mid on the sides, with the margins 
of the feathers punctated with brown, the 
croup and belly white, and tail rayed 
with narrow irregular bars of gray and 
white ; the feet green : in summer the throat 
and breast are marked with dusky spots, 
which disappear after the breeding season. 
It breeds on the margins of lakes, which 
it mostly frequents ; is very clamorous when 
on the wing ; and in winter resorts to 
the sea-shore — The Dusky Gambet (Tofa- 
n us fuscus\ another European species, but 
rare in Britain, is more delicately formed, 
with particularly slender beak and feet, and. 
beautifully barred tail and coverts ; it be- 
comes entirely suffused on the under parts 
with fuliginous black in the spring. — A , 
third, the Redshakk Gambet (Tofanua 1 
calidris), is very abundant in this country, I 
breeding also not uncommonly in marshes 
near the sea-shore, and especially about the 
estuaries of rivers — -There are others, as the 
delicate Wood Gambet (Tetanus glareola), 
remarkable for the^ extraordinary length of 
its legs, and its habit of gracefully tripping 
across the broad floating leaves of aquatic 
plants when in search of its prey ; and the 
Greek Gambet, ( Totanus ochi'opus'), with 
shorter legs, and easily known os it flies by 
its conspicuous white rump. 

GAME, Black and Red. [See Grouse.} 

GAMMARTJS : GAMMARIDiE. A 
genus and family of Crustaceans belonging 
to the order Amphipoda. The body of this 
marine genus is covered with a coriaceous 
elastic tegument, generally compressed i 
and arched : the posterior extremity of the | 
tail is not furnished with ewimmerets, but j 
its appendages are in the form of cylin- I 
dncal or conical styles. Two at least of the i 
four anterior legs are terminated by claws. 
The vesicular bags (the use of which has not 
been ascertained) arc situated at the external 


base of the legs, commencing with the second 
pair, and accompanied by a small plate- 
The pectoral scales enclosing the eggs are six 
in number. There are several species of 
this family found in the British seas ; for an 
account of which we must refer our readers 
to the works of Milne Edwards and Kroyer, 
but especially of the latter. The genera 
Talitrus , Orchestics, Dexamint, AmpnWio <f, 
and others recorded in the List of Crustacea in 
the British Museum, belong to this family. 
The habits of some of these are very in- 
teresting. [See Amphipoda, &c-] 

GANNET, or SOLAN GOOSE. (Sula 
Bassana .) This Palmipede bird is about the 
size of the tame goose; its length two feetnine 
inches, and its weight nearly seven pounds. 
The bill is six inches long, jagged at the 
sides, and straight almost to the point, where 
it inclines downwards ; a darkish line passes 
from the brow over the eyes, which are sur- 
rounded with a naked blue skin, and, like 
those of the Owl, are 6et in the head so as to 
look nearly straight forward, and the ex- 
treme paleness of the irides gives them ft 
keen wild stare. A loose black bare skin, 



COMMON QANNET. — (SOLA BASSANA.) 


capable of great distension, hung from the 
blades of the under bill, and extended over 
the throat, serves it as a pouch to carry pro- 
visions in the breeding season to its mate 
and young. The neck is long; the body 
flat, and very full of feathers ; the crown of 
the head, and a small space on the hind part 
of the neck, are buff-coloured ; and, with the 
exception of the quill and bastard- wing fea- 
thers, the rest of the plumage is white. The 
legs and toes are black ; but the fore part of 
both are marked with a pea-green stripe ; 
and the tail is composed of twelve tapering 
6harp-pointed feathers, the middle one9 
being the longest. The male and female are 
nearly alike ; but the«young birds, during 
the first year, are of a dnsky hue, speckled 
with numerous triangular white spots ; and 
it i9 not until the third year that the plu- 
mage i3 perfected. 

In the Hebrides, the north of Scotland, 
and in Norway, this species is very abun- 
dant ; it is also met with in great numbers 
on the coasts of Newfoundland and other 
northern regions, os well os in more tem- 
perate climes of both hemispheres. Their (j 
food consists chiefly of salt-water fish, the 
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herring and pilchard being their favour- 
ites ; and they take their prey by darting 
down upon it from a considerable height. 
They make their nests, which are composed 
chiefly of turf and sea-weeds, in the caverns 
and fissures of rocks, or on their ledges, as 
well as on the plain surface of the ground. 
The female (according to Bewick) lays three 
white eggs, somewhat smaller than those of 
a goose ; but wc find it elsewhere stated, that 
the Gannet, if not disturbed, will lay only 
one egg throughout the year 5 but if that be 
taken away, it will lay another, and in like 
manner a third, which she is generally per- 
mitted to hatch. Their greatest known ren- 
dezvous is the Hebrides and other solitary 
rocky islea of North Britain, such as the 
Bass in the Firth of Forth, and Ailsa Crag, 
in the Firth of Clyde, where their nests, in 
the months of May and June, are described as 
so closely placed together, that it is difficult 
to walk without treading upon some of 
them ; and it is said that the swarms of the 
old birds ore so prodigious, that when they 
rise into the air, they stun the ear with their 
noise, and overshadow the ground like the 
clouds. The inhabitants of the islands 
where these birds breed derive considerable 
emolument from the produce of their eggs ; 
but to obtain them they encounter the most 
fearful risks, now climbing rocks which are 
almost inaccessible, and now clinging to the 
cmgsy precipices which, at a prodigious 
height, overhang a raging sea. 

In Mr. Coudfs “ Cornish Fauna” we are 
told that “ the Gannet takes its prey in a 
different manner from any other of our 
aquatic birds ; for, traversing the air in all 
directions, with a heavy and irregular flight, 
or soon as it discovers the fish it rifces to such 
a height os experience Bhows best calculated 
to carry it by a downward motion to the 
required depth, and then partially closing 
its wings it falls perpendicularly on the 
prdy, and rarely without success, the time 
between the plunge and emersion being about 
fifteen seconds. When pilchards are col- 
lected into a narrow 6pace, the number and 
eagerness of the Gaunets are such, that it is 
surprising they do not fall on and kill each 
other. Their clamour indeed at such times 
proves them to be well on their guard, but 
it is also probable that every one in falling 
has its eye fixed on the fish it intends to 
seize, and the well-poised wings direct it 
unerringly to Its prey. The form and setting 
on 0 f the Gannct's wings well fit it for as- 
suming the perpendicular attitude prepara- 
tory to its fall, which is effected with ease, 
rapidity, and precision. They are attached 
to the body about the centre of gravity, so 
that the anterior parts drop os on a pivot, 
and the elbow being about the middle of the 
distance between the Bhoulder and wrist, a 
slight inclination in any direction is suffi- 
cient to regulate the motion.” There are 
also other species bearing the name of Gan- 
net, but the one just described is the best 
known and the largest. The White Gannet, 
which, inhabits China: the Booby Gannet, 
common on the coasts of South America, 
and described os being a very stupid bird ; 
hence the appellation given to it by sailors : 

and the Brown Gannet, belonging to the 
West Indies and the western coast of tro- 
pical Africa. CSee Suuu] 

GARFISH. (Esox belong.) This fish has 
a variety of names ; as. Garfish, Sca-pikc, 
Sword-fish, Greenbone, Mackerel-Guide, 
Sea-Needle, &c. It generally precedes the 
Mackerel in their annual visit to shallow 
water for the purpose of spawning, and is 
taken on variousparts of the Dutch, English, 

oia-nas. — (fsox bedouf.) 

Scotch, and Irish coasts. It is from twenty 
to twentv-four inches in length, with long, 
narrow, bcak-Iike snout, the under jaw pro- 
jecting ; the teeth arc numerous and minute, 
the eyes large ; the dorsal and anal fins op- 
posite each other ; pectoral and ventral fins 
small * and the tail considerably forked. 
The upper part of the head and back is of a 
dark green hue, the sides paler, and the belly 
a silvery white. It is a very vivacious fish, 
and seizes the bait with avidity. The flesh 
of the Garfish has somewhat tne flavour of 
Mackerel, but is more diy ; and the bones 
arc green. 

GAR.ROT. (ClanyuJa.) A genus of the 
Duck family, widely distributed over the 
colder and temperate regions of both Europe 
and America. The head is large, com- 
pressed, rounded above ; bill shorter than 
the head, higher than broad at the base ; 
neck short and thick s body ovate and 
depressed ; eyes small ; legs very short, and 
placed far beliind ; bind toe lobed. They 
breed in tbe colder regions of Europe and 
America, returning to more temperate 
climes in winter. They haunt rivers, lakes, 
estuaries, and feed chiefly on mollusca^and 
also on lurvje, crustacea, and sometimes 
small fish, for which they dive. 1. The 
Golden-eyed Garuot {Clanyrda vulgaris 
is a common species in Britain ; 2 . The 
Harlequin Gauuot {Clangtda hxslrionica) 
occurs as a rare straggldr. [See Duck.} 

GASTEROPODA. The name of a class 
of molluscous animals which move from 
place to place by means of a fleshy disc, or 
foot, situated under the abdomen. The 
greater part of these Molluscs consist of ani- 
mals inhabiting a univalve shell, which is 
cone-shaped and rolled into a spiral ; and 
of such the snail is a familiar specimen. 
Some species, on the contrary, have no shell ; 
of which the slug h an example. The body 
is elongated, and terminates m front by a 
head, more or less developed, with a mouth 
provided with from two to six tcntacula ; 
the back is enveloped in a mantle, which 
secretes the shell ; and the belly is'covered 
on its under side by the fleshy mass of the 
foot. *n most aquatic Gasteropods whose 
shell is spiral, there is a horny or calcareous 
disc, called the operculum , which is attached 
to the hinder part of the foot, and is used for 
closing the entrance of the shell when the 
animal withdraws itself. Some of the Gas- 
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teropoda inhabit fresh waters, but most of 
them are marine animals : some are formed 
for crawling, as the snail, the whelk, &c. ; 
some are more adapted for sw imming ; while 
n few of this class attach themselves to the 
surface of rocks, scarcely varying their lo- 
cality, as is the case with the limpet; this 
attachment being produced by the adhesion 
of the muscular disc, or foot, which acts like 
a sucker, and can at any time be detached 
by the will of the animal. 

In the work of Mrs. Gray, of the British 
Museum, on Molluscs, are figures of the 
animals of most of the genera of Gasteropoda. 
To this very carefully executed and autho- 
ritative work, we refer our readers, as well 
ns to the various miscellaneous articles in 
this work ; such as Acuatika, Bulhius, 
S.VAIL, &C. 

Fossil <J aster opexla. Among the numerous 
organic remains which exist, none are more 
extensively diffused throughout the globe, 
occupying the various geological formations, 
than fossil univalve shells. It is, indeed, 
asserted bj r some of the moat .experienced 
geologists, that every fossil turbinated uni- 
valve of the older beds, from the transition 
lime to the lias, belongs to the herbivorous 
genera, which class extends through every 
stratum in the snlirc scries of geological 
formations, and still retains its place among 
the inhabitants of our existing seas : while, 
on the other hand, tlic shells of marine car- 
nivorous univalves are very abundant in the 
tertiary’ strata above the chalk, but are rare 
in lire secondary strata from the chalk down- 
wards to the iuferior oolite ; beneath which 
no trace of them has yet been found. 

GASTEROSTEU8. [See Stickleback.] 

GASTORNIS. [8ee Sctfleaiekt.] 

GASTROBRANCHUS. (Gastrobrcnchus 
9'Utino*a). The IIao, A cartilaginous fish, 
which in its general appearance bears a near 
resemblance to tjic Lampreys, but which in 
the Systema Natur® of Llnntcus lias been 
considered as belonging to the class Vermes. 
It is of a dusky bluish cast oboveuaml reddish 
towards the liead aDd tail ; is from four to 
six inches long, and is remarkable for its 
total want of eyes : the mouth, which is 
situated beneath, is of an oblong form : on 
each side arc two beards or cirri, and on the 
upper part four ; in front of the top of the 
head is a small spout-hole, furnished with a 
valve, by which it can at pleasure be closed ; 
the teeth, which are of an orange-colour, are 
arranged on each side of the mouth in a 
double-row, and in the middle of the roof of 
the mouth is one sharp-pointed and curved 
tooth. It has no scales, nor any kind of fin 
but that which forms the tail, the extremity 
of the body, whore it is surrounded by the 
caudal fin, which is very shallow, being 
pointed. Beneath the body, from head to 
tail, runs a double row of cqui-distant pores, 
through which, on pressure, exudes a viscid 
fluid ; and beneath the body are two spiracles 
having apertures communicating with a 
series of six globular red cells or vesicles on 
Vl de of the tody- “ The manners of 
this fish are represented as highly singular : 


it is said to enter into the bodies of such fishes 
as it happens to find on the fishermen's hooks, 
and which consequently have not the power 
of escaping its attack, and by gnawing its 
way tlirough the skin, to devour all the in- 
ternal parts, leaving only the bones and the 
skin remaining. Another peculiarity in this 
animal consists in its uncommonly glutinous 
nature : if put into a large vessel of Bea-water 
it is said in a very short apace to render the 
whole bo glutinous as easily to be drawn out 
into the form of threads. When taken out 
of water the Gastrobranchus is said to be In- 
capable of living more than three or four 
hours.” The species we have been describ- 
ing is called the Blind Gastrobranchus, and 
is an inhabitant of the Northern seas. Ano- 
ther, and a much larger one, called the Dom- 
Vet/an Gastrobranchus, from its having been 
first noticed by M. Dombey, is found in the 
South American seas. 

GASTROCIIiENA. The name given to a 
genus of Acephalous Molluscs, found on the 
coasts of Great Britain and America. Thev 
inhabit an equivalve, inequilateral shell, 
united by a ligament, and haring in the in- 
terior a small spoon-shaped curvature. The 
Gastrochicna penetrates, and makes its abode 
in hard substances ; nnd seldom exceeds half 
nn inch in length* They are foubd in the 
hollows of ehells or other marine substances. 

GAVIAL, or GARIAL. An enormous 
Reptile found in India, to which the name 
of the Gangetic Ciiocodile ( Crocodilus 
Gatufctxcus ) is sometimes applied ; but the 
sub -genus termed Gavial , by Cuvier, is 
so strikingly distinguished both from the 
Crocodile of the Kile nnd the Alligator 
by the peculiar form of the mouth, that it is 
hardly possible, even on a cursory view, to 
confound it with either of them ; the jaws 
being remarkably long, narrow, and straight, 
constituting the anterior part or beak, 
spreading out at its base, and terminating 
In front, so os to remind the observer of 
the beak of the Spoonbill. # The head, 
properly so called, has its sides straight 
and perpendicular, the upper surface being 
quadriluteral ; and the mandible, instead 
of being continued from the forehead by a 
gradual slope, sinks suddenly to follow a 
straight and nearly horizontal direction* 
In the general form and colour of the body 
and limbs it resembles the common Crocodile, 
but the number of transverse zones or bands 
formed by the rows of scales on the bock, is 
greater than in that species. The teeth are 
nearly double the number of those of the 
Nilotic Crocodile, and are of equal # size 
throughout the whole length of the jaws. 
It is quite as aquatic in its habits as is the 
African Bpecies ; its hind feet fully webbed ; 
and the crest on the tail, increasing the sur- 
face by which it strikes the water, is much 
elevated. This powerful animal frequently 
attains the length of twenty-five feet ; and, 
from its strength and ferocity, is truly for- 
midable. In one respect, however, it is found 
very serviceable, viz. in devouring the nu- 
merous dead bodies of men and nmmatt 
which are committed to the ” sacred river, 
the effluvia arising from which would other- 
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1 wise, in all probability, be productive of con- 
. tagious diseases. Analogous species of Cro- 
codiles have been found in a fossil state in 
: Yorkshire and other places. The fossil 
1 group is named TeJeosaurus [which see> 

GAZELLE. {Ant Hope Dorcas.) Of all 
the Antelopes of the East none ore bo cele- 
brated for beauty as the Gazelle ; and ori- 
ental poets, from time immemorial, have 
thought that the highest compliment they 
could pay the female sex was to compare the 
eyes of a lovely woman with, the lustrous 
organs of vision which distinguish that light 
and graceful animal. This very beautiful 
species inhabits Arabia and Syria, where 
they are seen in large groups, bounding 
across the desert with such amazing fleet- 
ness that they seem, bird-like, to skim over 
the surface. It is bo swift that the grejr- 
houud is generally unable to overtake it 
without the assistance of falcons, which fly 
at its head and thus check its speed till the 



DazannUr-taNTiLoPB noncaa.) 
dogs regain their lost distance. The Ariel 
Gazelle is about twenty inches high at the 
shoulder ; its limbs are slender, but vigorous ; 
and all its actions arc spirited and graceful. 
It is of a. dark fawn colour above, and white 
below ; the upper parts being divided from 
the lower by a deep dark band along the 
flanks. On ^aoh side of the face a broad 
stripe of white passes from the horns, over 
the eyes to the nose. Wild and. timid as 
the Gazelle is, when taken young it is rea- 
dily domesticated ; and it is frequently seen 
at large in the court-yards of houses in 
Syria, their exquisite form, general beauty, 
and playfulness rendering them especial fa- 
vourites. 

GECARCDTCTS. Tire name given to 
those Crustaceans which are formed. to live 
at a distauce from the sea ; some residing in 
fresh water, and some burrowing in the 
ground, even at a distance from water. [See 
Land Crah % art. Crab.] 

GECKO. This name is given to a con- 
siderable number of Saurian Reptiles, and 
13 raid to be taken from the sound of their 
voice, which resembles the word gecko uttered 
in a BhriU tone. Our figure, which repre- 
sents a common New Holland species, is 
named by Mr. Gray TFAite’s PAyflure, or 


Gecko* It was first described by Dr. Shaw 
in White’s Yoyage to New South Wales, 
and is the Phylhirus plat urns of naturalists ; 
but though very characteristic of the group 
we prefer giving an account of the Oommox 
G kcko ( Gecko veri/s) : — 1 1 i s of a thicktr an d j 
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douter form than most other lizards, having a 
large and somewhat triangular flattlBh head, 
covered with small scales, a wide mouth, large 
eyes, minute teeth, and a broad flat tongue. 
The limbs are of moderate length, and the feet 
ore of a broader form than, in the rest of the 
genus Xacerfa, each toe being dilated on the 
margins, and divided beneath Into a great 
number of parallel transverse lamella, with- 
out any longitudinal mark or furrow ; all 
the toes, except the thumbs, are fhraished 
with small claws ; the tail, whlclr is gene- 
rally longer than the body, is marked, more . 
or less, according to the age, into divisions or 
verti ciliated rings : the whole animal is co- | 
vered on the upper ports with numerous, 
distant, round warts or prominences, ap- 
proaching more or less to an acute form in 
ditfercntlndividuals, and sometimes obtuse : 
beneath each thigh Is a row of perforated 
papillae, as in the Green -Lizard and many 
others : the under parts of the body are co- 
vered with scales of somewhat dissimilar ap- 
pearance, but all approaching to a round 

'in describing the habits, food, &c. of the 
Geckotidccy Air. Brodcrip observes that 11 the 
greatest number feed on small animals, snch 
as insects, their larvte and pup®. These 
they catch either by lying in ambush, or by 
pursuing their feeble prey in the holes and 
dark crevices to which it retires. The struc- 
ture of their feet enables them to run in 
every direction over the smoothest surfaces, 
and they can even remain suspended beneath 
the large leaves which a luxuriant tropical 
vegetation bo frequently put, forth, 
sharp and retractile nails with which the 
feet of the greater number are armed enable 
them to cling to and make rapid progress on 
tree* with the emoothest bark, or penetrate 
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[ the holes of rocks, and to climb -walls. Of 
sombre or varying colours adapted generally 
j to the locality where their lot is cast, they 
f will often remain for hours in positions as 
extraordinary as the flies and insects for 
• which they watch, tlie wonderful apparatus 
with which their feet is furnished enabling 
! them to overcome the general law of gravity, 
and without which they would instantly 
fall to the earth. The hues of their 6kins 
thu3 render them less objects of suspicion to 
the little animals for which they lie in wait, 
and also serve to dodge even the acute eye 
of the bird of prey that seeks to destroy them. 

; Their eyC9 enable them to discern objects in 
J the dark, and are at the same time capable 
, of bearing the rays of a bright sun ; for many 
Insects ore nocturnal or crepuscular, while 
I ' the great mass of them "are diurnal. The 
1 pursuit of their prey leads them near the 
j* habitations of man, whose dwelling always 
attracts certain kinds of insects, and they 
■ sometimes fall victims to their appearance, 

. j which frequently inspires terror, and often 
j disgust. A Gecko, confident in his powers 
I of flight, appears boldly to await his adver- 
j 8ary, and his sudden disappearance at a 
nearer approach adds to the horror which 
1 his uncouth form inspires. The poor Geckos 
j too have a bad name. They are supposed 
t to poison whatsoever they touch, be it ani- 
» mate or inanimate, and their saliva is said 
i to vex the skin of those on whom it falls 
with foul eruptions. Many of these cuticu- 
|{ lor irritations, when they have actually 
i existed from the intervention of these ani- 
| mals, may have arisen from the extremely 
; • sharp claws of a Gecko running over a sleep- 
i ing man, or small blisters may have been 
' raised by the adherent apparatus at the 
j bottom of its feet. In each great division of 
j the globe various Bpecies of the Geckotids 
: are found, though very few of them exist in 
i Europe. 

j | Descriptions of the numerous species will 
be found in Mr. Gray’s catalogue of the rep- 
I tiles in the British Museum, where there is 
} a large collection of these interesting lizards, 
it By some biblical commentators, “ the spider 
that taketh hold with her hands, and is in 
ij king's palaces” is believed to have been a 
1 Gecko ; Geckos are very common in houses 
I in the East, and may be seen running about 
the walls. 

« 

GENET, (FiPerrapeneUa.) This animal 
belongs to the Weasel tribe; has a verv 
beautiful soft fur ; and is abont the size of a 
very small cat, but is of a longer form, with 
I a sharp pointed snout, upright ears, slightly 
. Jointed, and very long tail. The colour of 
the Genet is usually a pale reddish grey, the 
mdes of the body being spotted with black, 
ana a dark line running along the back ; 
where the hair, being longer than on the 
other parts, resembles a slight mane : the 
muzzle is dusky; beneath each eye is a 
white spot; the cheeks, sides of the neck, 
and the limbs, are spotted in a proportion- 
ally smaller pattern than the body, and the 
taiMa marked with black and white rings. 
Easily tamed, and of a mild disposition, the 
Genet, at Constantinople, and various other 


parts of the East, is domesticated like the 
Cat, and is said to be equally if not more 
serviceable in clearing houses of rats and 
other vermin. It is a native of the western 
parts of Asia, and is also occasionally fonnd 
in Spain ; but though it requires a warm 
climate for its subsistence and propagation, 
it has not been discovered in India or any 
part of Africa. This animal, like the Civet, 
produces an agreeable perfume j it is, how- 
ever, less powerful, and its scent much sooner 
evaporates. 

There are two or three other species found 
in the East ; among these may be mentioned 
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the Rasse ( Vtverra MaJaccensis), found in 
Java by Dr. Horsfield, but also a native of 
the Indian continent : our figure shows this 
well-marked species. 

GEOMETRIDiE. A family of Lepidop- 
terous insects, of very considerable extent. 
It is distinguished from the NocnJims: by 
Us general weakness of structure and slen- 
derness of body, but still more by the re- 
markable peculiarities and mode of progres- 
sion of the caterpillars. The wings are large 
and of various outlines ; in general they are 
horizontally extended, but m a few species 
they are carried vertically ; the maxilla 
short, weak, and nearly membranous $ the 
labial palpi small and cylindrical ; the 
antenna variable, being in some males 
strongly bipectinated ; the legs are slender, 
the anterior tibia being armed with_ a spar 
on the inside, and the posterior with two 
pairs. From their peculiar mode of progres- 
sion, the caterpillars are called hoopers or 
Geometricians : they have only three pairs 
of pectoral, and one pair of ventral pro-legs, 
with n pair of anal feet ? they then extend 
the body to its greatest length, when they 
put down their fore feet, drawing the hind 
port of the body as close after them as possi- 
ble, so ns to form an arch, like a pair of com- 
passes, fixing their hind feet, and proceeding 
again as before. It is evident that they 
possess great muscular power, and hence 
their positions during repose are very sink- 
ing. Fixing themselves by their anal feet 
alone, they extend their bodies in a straight 
line, holding it in that position for a long 
time together.. This, together with their 
obscure colours, and the warts on their bodies, 
renders it often quite difficult to distinguish 
them from twigs of trees on which they feed. 
When alarmed, these caterpillars have the 
instinct to drop from the leaves, and suspend 
i themselves by a thread, which enables them 
| to remount when the danger is past. The 
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which lies concealed in the herbage over 
which it sports. The two insects are some- 
thing similar in their general form, but very 
differently marked. The male exhibitor is 
known by hi* four glossy, satiny, white 
wings, bordered with buff; the lady reposer 


flight in the twilight hour, haunting as it 
were one particular spot, the fancy of some 
collector, considering it as a spectre-like 
action, named it the Ghost-moth. 

GIBBON. {Pithecus lar .) The Gibbon, 
or Long- armed Ape, is a species of the 
Qa&drutnancu distinguished from others by 
the slenderness of its form, but more par- 
ticularly by the extraordinary length of its 
arms, which, when the animal is standing 
erect, reach to the ankle-joints. The hands 
and feet arc even more adapted for climbing 
than those of the Orang-Outang ; their form, 
m fact, is admirably suited to their arboreal 
habits ; and they are here observed to sweep 
from the brauch of one tree to another with 
surpassing velocity : suspending themselves 
’ a 

onwards by an energetic muscular move- 
ment, seizing with wonderful^ precision the 
distant branches, and continuing their pro- 
gression without any pause or perceptible 
effort. It is worthy of note, that their feet, 
which are very long, have the soles turned 
so mueli inwards as to afford no support to 
the erect posture. The colour of the Gibbon 
is black ; but the face is commonly sur- 
rounded with a white or grey beard. There 
is a variety, called the White Gibbon, which 


vale ouobi-uoth. | 

(nxpioLns humoli ) j 

has her upper wings of a tawny yellow, ! 
spotted and banded with deep brown. They ! 
are very inert creatures, easily captured ; ! 
aud their existence appears to bo of very 
short duration, as we soon cease to observe 
them, either in action or at rest. The male 
! ptnb ably becomes the prey of even' bird that 
! feeds by night ; his colour and his actions 
rendering him particularly obnoxious to 
; dangers of thi3 nature ; and the frequency 
I with which we find his win^s scattered about, 

| points out the cause of death to most of them, 
j The bat pursues with great avidity all those 
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creatures that fly in the c\ ening ; and by its 
actions it seems to meet with constant em- 
ployment, and has greater probability of 
success than some insectivorous birds that 
feed by day, as all the myriads which abound 
at this time are the sole prey of itself and a 
I few nocturnal ramblers. From this singular 


OIBBON.OR LONO.AB11ED APE. 

(PITHX0U3 BAU.) 

differs from the above species in being en- 
tirely white, except the face and hands, 
which arc black. — Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent ferocit}' of the Gibbon, and its un- 
gainly figure, it is of a more gentle and 
tractable nature than any of its congeners ; 
and it has even been commended^ for the 
decorum and decency of its behaviour. It 
■ inhabits the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

GILTIIEAD. (Chnjxophris auralv:.') An 
Acanthopterygious fish, of a broad and com- 
pressed form, alxuit twelve inches in length, 
and somewhat resembling the Bream. It is 
found in abundance in the Mediterranean, 
and is sometimes taken on the coasts of 
France and Spain. The hack is sharp, and 
of a dusky green or silvery gray colour ; be- 
tween the eyes there is a gold-coloured 
crcscent-shaped stripe, from which it re- 
ceives its name : the incisor teeth in each 
jaw are conical, the molar ones roundish ; 
the tail is very forked, tho fins are grayish- 
blue, the dorsal fin extending almost the 
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whole length of the back. It feeds on 
various kinds of Crustacea and mol lu sea ; 
and chiefly inhabits deep waters and bold 
rocky shores. 

GIRAFFE, or CAMELOPARD. ( Camdo - 
partialis Girfiffa.) This most remarkable Ru- 
minant, which in its general structure most 
nearly approaches the Deer, has points of 
affinity, also, with the Antelopes and Camels, 
besides very striking iwculiarities of its 
own. -If height alone constituted precedency 
among quadrupeds, the Giraffe, as Le Var- 
iant justly observes, must hold the first rank. 
The enormous apparent length of the fore 
legs and it* long tapering neck must strike 
every one nt tho-first glance : while its small 
and elevated "Oiead, its large and brilliant 
eye*, its mild aspect, and the whole contour 
of the animal, differing from all others, can- 
not fail to excite admiration ; for, notwith- 
standing the unusual proportions of the 
limbs, it* general form is not merely elegant 
but highly picturesque. The horns of the 
Giraffe differ both in texture and shape from 




BKonn or onurra, 

those of all other homed quadrupeds ; form- 
ing, as it were, a part of the skull, and con- 
sisting of two porous bony substances, about 
three inches long, with which the top of the 
head is armed, and which are placed just 
above the ears, and crowned with a thick 
tuft of stiff upright hairs : a considerable 
protuberance al&o rises on the middle of the 
forehead between the eyes, which appears to 
he an enlargement of ’the bony substance, 
similar to the tvro horns just mentioned. 
The neck is furnished with a very short stiff 
mane. The tail is of moderate fength, gra- 
dually tapering towards the end, and termi- 
nating in a tuft of long hair. The fore part 
of the body is very thick and muscular ; the 
hind part thin and meagre. The Giraffe, in 
its wild state, when full grown, measures 
seventeen feet from the top of the head to 
the fore feet ; the female, however, is not so 
high ; and it must lie understood that this 
measurement is taken at the maximum 
height, none of those brought to or bred in 
Europe having reached more than fourteen 
feet. At first view the fore legs seem twice 
the length of the hind : but this difference, , 
on^ accurate examination, appears to result 
chiefly from the extraordinary height of the 
shoulders. 

The colour of the Giraffe is a light fawn, 
mailed with numerous large spots of a 


darker hue, less regularly shaped on the 
sides than on the neck end shoulders. The 
vertebral of the neck are slightly curved ; 
but although nothing cau exceed the grace- 
fulness of form which this part sometimes 
presents, the fewness of the joints prevents 
the neck from being generally tout or arched 
with swan-like elegance. The peculiarities 
of conformation w inch this animal displays 
are all adapted to the mode of life which is 
natural to it ; for it is destined to browse 
upon the foliage and young shoots of trees, 
at a height far greater than that which any 
other animal can reach, whilst standing on 
the ground. For thL? purpose it is furnished 
with an elongated prehensile tongue, with 
which it lays hold of the tender branches, 
and draw* them into its mouth j being as- 
sisted by its projecting upper lip, which is 
at once flexible and very muscular. In 
order to bring Rs mouth to the pound, 
which it seldom does except to drink, or to 
pick up some unusual delicacy, the Giraffe 
is obliged to stretch its fore legs widely 
apart, and to bend its neck into a semicir- 
cular form. “ The head of the Giraffe re- 
sembles that of the camel in the absence of 
a raked muzzle, and in the shape and or- 
ganization of the nostrils, which arc oblique 
and narrow apertures, defended by the hair 
which grows from their margins, and sur- 
. rounded by cutaneous muscular fibres by 
} which the animal can close them at will. 

• Tlds is a beautiful provision for the defence 
of the air passages, and the irritable mem- 
brane lining the olfactory cavities, against 
the fine particles of sand which the storms 
of the desert raise in almost suffocating 
clouds. The large, dark, and lustrous eyes 
of the Giraffe, which beam with a peculiarly 
mild but fearless expression, arc 60 placed 
n> to take in a wider .range of the horizon 
than is subject to the virion of any other 
quadruped. 'While browsing on his favour- 
ite acacia, the Giraffe, bv means of his late- 
rally projecting mbits, can direct his sight , 
so as to anticipate a threatened attack in the • 
rear from the stealthy lion, or any other foe 
; of tl\c desert. To an open attack he some- 
times makes a successful defence by striking ' 
out his powerful and well-armed feet ; and 
the king of beasts is said to be frequently 
repelled and disabled by the wounds which 
• the Giraffe has thus inflicted with his hoofs. 
The horns of the Giraffe, small^ as ther are, 
and muffled with skin and hair, are by no 
means the insignificant weapons they have 
been supposed to be. We have seen them 
wielded by the males against each otherwith 
fearful and reckless force ; and we know 
that they are the natural arm* of the Giraffe 
most dreaded by the keeper of the present 
living Giraffes in the Zoological Gardens, 
because they are most commonly and sud- 
denly put in use. The Giraffe does not butt 
by depressing and suddenly elevating the 
head, like the deer, ox, or sheep ; but strikes 
the callous obtuse extremity of the horns 
against the object of his attack with a side- 
long sweep of the neck. One blow thus de- 
livered at full swing against the head of an 
unlucky attendant would be fatal ‘—the fe- 
male once drove her horns in sport through 
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an inch hoard. Notwithstanding those na- 
tural arras of hoofs and horns, the Giraffe 
does not turn to do battle except at the last 
extremity ; where escape is possible, it seeks 
it in flight. This is extremely rapid, espe- 
cially along rising ground \ but cannot be 
■ maintained for a sufficient period of time to 
I enable it to escape the Arab mounted on his 
long- winded steed. The paces of the Giraffe, 
owing to the disproportion between liis long 
legs and short body, are very peculiar: when 
walking at a brisk rate, it seems to move 
forward simultaneously the two legs of the 
same side, as noticed of old by the learned 
bishop of Sicca, in his account of the. pre- 
sents brought to Hydospes by the Abyssinian 
ambassadors.” “ In the sanded paddock 
appropriated to the Giraffes in the Zoolo- 
, gical Gardens, they exhibit in the warm 
days of summer all their various and sin- 
! gular paces. In the simple walk, the neck, 
which is then stretched out in a line with 
the back, gives them a stiff and awkward 
appearance ; but this is entirely lost when 
they commence their graceful undulating 
canter.” “The tongue -is an organ exqui- 
sitely formed for prehension ; it is used to 
hook down the branches which grow beyond 
the reach of the muzzle of the Giraffe, and 
the animal In captivity instinctively puts it 
to use in a variety of ways. We have seen 
the Giraffe, in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, Btre telling upwards its neck and head, 
and protruding its tongue to the full extent, 
to heiok out single straws, which were platted 
into the partition, separating it from the 
contiguous inclosure. In our own mena- 
gerie at Regent’s Park many a fair lady has 
been robbed of the artificial flowers which 
adorned her bonnet, by the nimble filching 
tongue of the rare object of her admiration. 
The Giraffe seems, indeed, to be guided more 
by the eye than the nose in the selection of 


to the top of the head. In ft few hoars It 
able to follow the dam. It resembles the 
mature animal in the markings of the hide. 
The first Giraffe known to have been pro- 
duced in captivity was brought forth in 
June, 1839, at the gardens of the Zoolog ical 
Society of London.” — Brciiidt's Diet* Two 
varieties of this curious animal are known j 
one of them peculiar to Nubia, Abyssinia, 
and the adjacent districts ; the other a native 
of Southern Africa. . . . 

The remains of an animal closely allied to 
the Giraffe has been found in a fossil, state, 
by Capt. Cautley and Dr. Falconer, in the 
Seewalik Hills in India. They have de- 
scribed it under the name Sivat/icrium. lne 
head is n gigantic resemblance of that of the 
Giraffe ; as may be seen in the fine specimen 
preserved in the gallery of the British 
Museum. 

GLASS-6NAKE. The name given in 
North America to a species of lizard, the 
Ophisaueus Yektealis. It belongs to tne 
family Zontjrid.e of Mr. Gray, *^d has 
doubtless acquired its name from its Dniue- 

ness,” — a habit not uncommon with Icarus 

of allowing their tails to be left in the hands 
of any who Surprise them. 

GLATJCOI’lS. A gcno9 of birds belonging 
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apparent satisfaction with which the mock 
leaves and flowers so obtained are masti- 
cated, the tongue would seem by no means 
to enjoy the sensitive in the some decree as 
i the motive powers. The difference in the 
! size of the nerves of sensation and motion 
! which we observed in the dissection of the 
! tongue accords with these habits of the living 
I animal. From the same dissection it was 
proved that the movements of the tongue, 
both those of extension, prehension, and re- 
traction, were due to muscular, and not, as 
Sir Everard Home supposed, to vascular ac- 
tion. Observations of the living animal, 
and dissection qf the dead, have at length 
dispelled most of the errors and doubts 
which obscured the exact knowledge of the 
nature and zoological affinities o£ the Gi- 
raffe." — “ A Giraffe more than two- thirds 
grown will cat daily in confinement eighteen 
pounds of clover hay, and eighteen pounds 
of a mixed vegetable diet, consisting of car- 
rots, mangel-wurzel, barley, split beans, and 
onions ; and will drink four gallons of water. 
They copulate in March. The /emale has 
four inguinal. udders : she brings forth one 
young at a birth ; and the period of gesta- 
tion is fifteen months. The new-born Gi- 
raffe measures six feet from the fore-hoofs 
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the habits of a crow, is called by the natives 
of New Zealand «*. Its plumose is a 
very dark green, not much varied In any 
part of the body ; the legs ore black and 
coarse, the clows long. It has artrongblock 
beok, a little curved ; and a small blUUanl 
light-blue flop hanging down on cac “ 
from the ear rthe colour of these flaps fade , 
however, immediately the bird is dead, ana 
becomes of nearly the same hue its plu- 
mage. 

GLAUCTJS. A genns of molluscous anl- 
mals found In the warmer latitudes floating m 
the open sea, and remarkable for their beau- 
tiful azure blue and silvery tints. .They ose 
about one inch and three quarters m lengtn, 
with a subcylindrical body, and the tan 
terminating in a sharp point, the head iur- 
nished with four very short tentaculo, ana 
■the sides of the body having tufts or brancnis 
disposed in pairs, surrounded by dlgitaieo 
appendages, fitted for swimming. 

GLIRES. (Hat. pits, .a dormouse.) The 
fourth order of Mammalia in the. Linnaam 
system, distinguished by two flat incisors in 
each jaw. They are also called Rodestia, 
or Gnawers. 

GLOBE-FISH. [See Diodon and Tetea- 
ODON.) 

GLOMERIS. A myriapode bearing a 
strong resemblance to tne woodlouse, in iw 
oval form, and its habit of rolling itself mt 
a ball. [See Mtriafoda and Zepheonla.j 

GLOW-WORM. (.Lampyris noeftlioo). 
This curious and Interesting insect (the i 
male of which, being expressly called by tms 
name), is seen during the summer monrns, 
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as late os the close of August, on dry banks, in these supposed migrations, like the leading 
about woods, pastures, and hedgerows, ex- call in the flight of night-moving birds, 
hibiting, as soon as the dusk- of the evening The activity and numbers of these insects, 
commences, the most vivid and beautiful in the above-mentioned evening, enabled 
phosphoric splendour. The male insect is me to observe the frequent presence and 
y disappearance of the light of an individual, 

W sv, yA which did not seem to be the result of will, 

-yft/ ’ ' but produced by situation.” [See I/Aitrr- 

'-3»^ Rls : Heater.] 

.jfe&ifiK. GLUTTON. ( Gvlo arcticus.) A carni- 

i vorous quadruped, of a very voracious xm- 

' ture, and about the size of a large Badger ; > 

'K rattfifS ’ between which animal and the Polecat it 

seems to be intermediate ? nearly resembling 
V the former in its general figure and aspect, 

Gi-ow-woTur. — ( la'meyius noottlooa.”) and agreeing with the latter as to its denti- 
, .... tiro* The muzzle, beyond the eyes, is black- 

rather more than half an inch in length ; the jgh brown, covered with hard shining hair ; 
head ib of a dun colour, the thorax margined between the eyes and ears runs a whitish or 
with dusky red, as arc also the legs and the ash-coloured band or fillet ; the top of the 
jJageB of the segments of the body ; mid the head and back are black-brown, the sides 
wings are shorter than the body. The fe- inclining to a chestnut colour ; and the feet 
'male is wingless, but in most other respects ure black. These animals are slow and 
resembles the male : the thorax is BCmicir- comparatively deficient in agility ; but they 
cular? the body is very soft, of an obkng ere verv persevering, determined, and cun- 
form, and pointed at the extremity. It ning. !ln the northern regions, both of the 

Old and New World, they are said to be of ; 
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rather more than half an inch in length ; the 
head ib of a dun colour, the thorax margined 
with dusky red, ob arc also the legs and the 
tfdgca of the segments of the body ; and the 
.Wings are shorter than the bodv. The fe- 
'rnale is wingless, but in most other respects 
resembles the male : the thorax is semicir- 
cular; the body is very soft, of an obkng 
form, and pointed at the extremity. It 
js hardly yet determined with certainty 
whether the male Glow-worm is at all lumi- 
nous ; but it ia universally understood that 
if it be, It is in a very slight degree. The 
phosphorescent light emitted by the female, 
and which can be increased or lessened at 
will, proceeds from the abdomen, near the 
tail ; it is of a yellow colour, with a very 
Blight cast of green. The larva, pupa, and 
complete female insect scarcely differ per- 
ceptibly from each other in general ap- 
pearance, but the phosphoric light is strongest 
in the perfect animal. The general idea 
among naturalists is, that the light emitted 
by the female is for the purpose of attracting 
the mother sex ; and in numerous instances 
have poets availed UiemselveB of bo plearing 
a simile ob ** the Glow-worm’s amorous fire,” 
to illustrate the pure intensity of that flame 
which so often burns in a heroine’s breast. 
Dismissing the poetical metaphor, however, 
we may observe that the Glow-worm is a 
Blow-moving, inactive insect, and its light 
not perceptible in the day-time, even if 
carried into a darkened room, unless the 
creature is tnraed on its back, and put in 
motion ; but as night advances, its lamp 
again begins to burn. On this subject Mr. 
Knapp remarks, that . on a warm dewy,, 
evening at the end of September he observed 
on the nouse-bank multitudes of these email 
evanescent sparks in the gross. “ The 
number of them and their actions, creeping 
away from our Bight, contrary to that half- 
lifeless dulness observed in summer, sug- 
gested the idea that the whole body had 
availed themselves of this warm moist even- 
ing to migrate to their winter station. A 
single spark or bo was to be seen some eve- 
nings idler this, but no such large moving 
parties were tb be discovered again. If we 
conclude that the summer light of the glow- 
worm is displayed as a signal taper,* the 
appearance of this autumnal light can have 
po such object in view, nor ean we rationally 
assign any use of it to the creature itself, 
unless, indeed, it serves as a point of union 
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uncommon fierceness and strength, some- 
times even disputing their prey with the 
Wolf and Bear. They often proceed at a 
steady pace for miles, hunting out weak or 
dying animals, and stealing unawares upon 
hares, marmots, birds, & c. They are said to 
surprise the larger quadrupeds, such aa the 
Kein-deer and the Elk, as they lie asleep ; 
and to tear the neck and throat in the same 
manner as the Weasel. What they cannot 
devour at once they are said to hide under 
ground or in a hollow tree. They prefer 
putrid flesh, and are extremely fetid. The 
female brings forth two young at a litter 
once a year. The fur is much used for mufla, 
linings, &e. ; and the skins brought from 
Siberia are much preferred to others, from 
their being of a more glossy block. This 
animal is also called the Wolverene. 

GLYCIPHIL A. A genus of Tenuirostrai 
birds belonging to the family MeUphopidcr^ 
of which wemiay mention Gr,rcrpmLA Ftn> 
V1TR0NS, or the Fclvous-vkonted Ho net- 
eater. This species, Mr. Gould observes, 
differs sufficiently 'from the true ifeliphagi 
to fully justify its separation Into a distinct 
genus. It prefers to dwell among the trees 

.. . -It. i » f h*in 


genus. It preiers to aweu among xue i 

that crown the low stony ridges, rather thtm 
those growing on the lower lauds or the . 
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; brushes ; its flight is rapid, it mounts high the surface, and the Gnat quickly emerges 
| in the air, and flies off to a distance with an from its confinement. A warm, rainy season 
i extremely rapid horizontal and even mo- is most favourable to the evolution of Gnats ; 

I tion. The song is rather remarkable, being and, in such summers, particular districts in 
commenced with a single note slowly drawn most countries arc occasionally pestered by 
out, and followed by a quick repetition of a them in countless swarms. Those persons 
double note, repeated several times in sue- who inhabit the more favoured regions of 
cession, and mostly uttered when the bird is the European continent can hardly conceive 
perched on the topmost branch of a tree. It * what torments ore endured from them in 
is an exceedingly active bird among the t Borne parts of the world ? but of all people 
| branches, gracefully clinging about and the Laplanders appear to be the greatest 
around the flowers of the Eucalypti in search sufferers ; for during the heats of their short 
of food. It builds iu some low bush or summer, the Gnats fill the air with such 
perubby plant, near the ground, the nest swarming myriads, that the poor inhabitants 
being of a compact cup-shaped form, con- can hardly venture to walk out of their 
i structed of dried grasses, and lined with soft cabins, without having first smeared their 
wool. The eggs are rather large, and often hands and faces with ft composition of tar ; 
much lengthened ; sometimes quito white, and cream, which is found by experience to 
but more generally blotched with large prevent their attacks, 
marks of chestnut-red. It feeds on the pol- A very small black Gnat (Cuter repfonw), 
leu of flowers and insects. with transparent wings, and the legs marked 

GWPTODON. The name given to en £ & 

: whLT, hte^e'lnn'^Ul^of ttSrnSS motion on the akin of the face, 

fS’on W .“ St ri' h To the above we may add, that the Moa- 

»eo? Ur 'p^? fWn hit QtiTTO ( Culex mosrjuiloy, bo much dreaded by 

Sta mper Sn? SSL^S* 411 who visit the Wat India and America, 

Tht M where Ite b; t« *ee mI to operate -with peculiar 

malignity, is a epedes of Gnat which derive! 
T 7 *, b / ' , additional vigohr from the vrarmer and 
. ' f moiater atmosphere. But it ia not wonderful 
** It vr« found in South Arne- that in uncultivated waste,, where the water, 

stagnate, and the heat of the sun is almost 
GNAT. (Culex.) The Culicukc, or Gnat insupportable, that the atmosphere ehould 
tribe, are a family of Dipterous insects, whose frequently be filled with clouds of these 
mouths ore furnished with bristly stings, in- insects, varying in size from three or four 
eluded in flexile sheaths. Some of the spe- inches in length to a minuteness only dis- 
ci ea are extremely troublesome, as they cernible by the assistance of a microscope, 
pierce the akin to feed upon the blood, and t^ee Mosquito.] 

“ irritatIn 8 poiwn- GNATHODON. A genn, of biTalve 
eceompanied by a shells, of which there is one well-known 
t,y he Tlb , rat ;5 m species, (GnaOodm ameatusX from New 
Orleans. It is ovate, eqnivalve, and cqul- 
*.**{?* ' r ' K S , V n f d th =y lateral , and is known from ail other shell! 

K? Ch • l3 ^ a f 1 . 1 7 by the characters of the hinge, having in 
Rnts U M‘ te tL> f °iIo.r hei Tn a t7- ffi b t U J S *? bllblt ' one valve, a sharp, angular, notched, car- 

dinal tooth, and two lateral teeth, the 
J7 ? 71 ' b great agility, p 05 * ii:: -; 0r 0 f -which is elongated, and the 

c S' r Y ng A 0 the anterior angulated, tortuon^ shaped like a 
lurface to breathe, which they do head down- Wbone . in the other valve, two cardinal 

rnTnfa vprfnmlnn 0 ^ on - flce , be! ?? W , the and two ’lateral teeth, the interiorof wiffch 
the rn d rTfKvJlSn V ^?h , from is wedge-shaped. Ligament internal, cnnel- 

£^^e fonnTmnretSar imptiulow two. Thenamc 

mShlSt has also subsequently been given to a genui 

produced trom a singular-looking aquatic 0 fhird« rs<*> np-ct article l 
larva : it has a large head, furnished on each 01 Dml8 ‘ next arUcie *J 
j fide with a pair of anteniue-like jointed pro- GNATHODON. A genus of birds de- 

cesses ; the thorax large and angular ; the 6Cribed by Sir W. Jardine, from a specimen 
body suddenly lessening from this part, and which belonged to Lady Harvey. From the 
continuing ox nearly the same size to the contour of its beak, which his the upper 
tail, which is abruptly truncated, and tipped mandible strongly honked, aa in the Dodo, 
with four foliaceous processes. In about and the under mandible deeply notched, it 
fifteen days' time the larvre are full grown, te supposed by Mr. Gould to be frugivoroui 
and arrive at the pupa state; the animal or granivortras ; the .-beak being expressly 
then appears to have a rounded form, is adapted to denude’ palm nuts, or other 
very active, and still inhabits the water; the strongly coated seeds, of their hard outer 
position of its breathing apparatus, however, covering. Mr. Gould considers that it is 
is now altered, being situated at the anterior more nearly allied to the Pigeon tribe (G> 
Pari of the body, and consists of two little himbidcc) than to any other family ; the 
tubes, which are applied to the surface of form of the body and wings, and the ttruc- 
the water for the reception of air. When turn of the feather#, indicating this affinity, 
ready to assume the perfect state, it rise* to The only known species, GnetXodon ttrigi- 



rostris , is rather larger than a partridge, and 
has the head, neck, breast, and belly, of & 
glossy green black. ; the back, -wing?, tail, 
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and under tail-coverts, of a deep chestnut 
red : the beak and naked part round the 
eye are of a yellowish colour. It is believed 
to be a native of one of the South Sea 
Island* t and the Didunctikts, found by the 
recent American Voyage of Discovery under 
C. Wilkes, is thought to be the game bird. 

GNU. (Bosdaphus Gnu.') A very singular 
epceies of Antelope, which, at first sight, 
appears to be a monstrous being, compounded 
of parts of different animate. Its general 
colour is a deep umber-brown, approaching 
to black. It is four feet in height, having 
the body and crupper of a email horse, and 
is covered with brown hair ; the tail is fur- 
nished with long white hairs vllkc a horsed, 
and on the neck is a beautifhl flowing mane, 
while At the base, and block at the tips. Its 
horns, approximated and enlarged at the 
base, descend outwardly, and turn up at the 
point ; the muzzle is large, flat, and sur- 
rounded by a circle of projecting hairs ; 
under the throat and dewlap is another 
black mane ; and the legs are as light and 
slender as those of a stag. The Gnus in- ; 
habit the wild karoos of South Africa and 
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the hilly districts, where they roam mostly 
in large herds, and migrate according to the 
j reason. They are naturally wild and .dif- 
i ficult of approach ; and when first alarmed, 
j they fling up their heels and plunge about 
i like a restive horse : they soon, however, 
take to flight, and traverse the desert with 
such astonishing celerity — not in a tumul- 


tuous mors, but in angle file, following | 
a leader— that they are quickly out of dan- . 
ger. When ■wounded they will sometimes , 
turn upon the hunter and pursue him in 
turn, darting forwards on their assailant 1 
with amazing force and Impetuosity, so that j 
it requires the utmost coolness on his part 
to evade the attack. When taken young, 
this animal ib easily domesticated. 

GOAT, ( Capra hirevs.) The distin- 
guishing characters in the genus Capra in 
the Linnccan Bystem of Zoology are, — that I 
the horns are hollow', turned upwards, and 
annulated on their surfaces ; that there are 
eight cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and J 
none in the upper; and that the male is | 
generally^ bearded. In its domestic state j 
the Goat is found in almost every part of the . 
globe, bearing^ the extremes of heat and cold, , 
and differing in size and form according to 
various circumstances ? the horns generally 
having a curvature outwards towards the 
tips. 

Buffon’s account of this animal is strik- 
ingly descriptive. “ The Goat,” says he, 

** is superior to the sheep both in. sentiment 
and dexterity. # lie approaches man rpen- 
taneously, and is easily familiarized. He is 
sensible of caresses, and capable of a con- 
siderable degree of attachment. He is 
stronger, lighter, more Agile, and less timid 
than the sheen. He is a sprightly, capri- 
cious, wandering, wanton animaf. It is 
with much difficulty that he can be confined 
and he loves to retire into solitude, and to [ 
climb, stand, and even sleep, on rugged and j 
lofty eminences. He is robust and easily \ 
nourished, for he eats almost every herb, and : 
is injured by very few. His bodily temper- i 
ament, which in all animals has a great \ 
influence on the natural disposition, is not 
essentially different from that of the sheep. 
These two animals, whose internal organ- 
ization is almost entirely similar, are nou- 
rished, grow, and multiply in Me same 
manner ; and their diseases are the same, 
excepting a few, to which the Goat is not 
subject. The Goat fears not, like the sheep, 
too great a degree of heat. He cheerfully 
exposes him«elf to the sun, and sleeps under 
his most ardent rays without being affected 
with the vertigo or any other inconveniency. 
lie is not afraid of rain or storms ; but he 
appears to feel the effects of severe cold. 
The inconstancj' of his disposition is marked 
by the irregularity of his actions. He walks, 
stops short, runs, leaps, approaches or re- 
tires, shows or conceals himself, or flies off, 
os if actuated by mere caprice, and without 
any other cause than what arises from an 
eccentric vivacity of temper. The supple- 
ness of hjs organs, and the strength and 
nervousness of his frame, are hardly suffi- 
cient to support the petulance and rapidity 
of his natural movements.” 

The original stock of the Common Goat, 
as of other races of animate early subjugated 
by Man, cannot be distinctly traced ; but it 
appears to be the same with that of numerous 
half-domesticated breeds, which abound m 
Asia. -Mr. Bell, in his History of British 
Quadrupeds, remarks, that 11 most modern J I 
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zoologists who have paid much attention to 
the question, and who have brought to the 
consideration of it all the helps which recent 
discoveries in pmlosophical zoology have 
furnished, have leaned to the belief "that the 
iEgagrus, or Wild Goat of the mountains of 
Caucasus and of Persia, is the true original 
stock. The zoological characters of this 
animal certainly bear a closer resemblance 
to those of the domestic breeds ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that the horns of the 
Persian Domestic Goat, though smaller, are 
simitar in form to those of the Fascng or 
jEgagrus. The arguments which have been 
urged from the intermixture of the Hjcx with 
the Common Goat are at present of little 
value ; as the facts recorded arc very defi- 
cient. The large Goats which are reported 
to have been brought from the Alps and the 
Pyrenees to the Garden of Plants in Paris, 
and which were stated to have been wild, 
were probably the progeny of the Hex with 
the Common Goat, as there 13 no proof of 
the existence of the true sEgagrus in Europe. 
These were found to be capable of producing 
Offspring, and the details are given by Sir. 
Fred. Cuvier with great clearness; but the 
old fault still remains ; the question is not 
set at rest by these observations ; for we are 
onlv informed that they produce offspring, 
without any statement whether thev will 


without any statement whether they will 
breed inter se, or onlv with the Common 
Goat. The progeny, however, were either 
prematurely brought forth, or lived only a 
short time in a sick and languishing condi- 
tion ” 

u The condition of the Goat, In some parts 
of our own islands,” says the 6ame intelli- 
gent and accurate writer, “is much more 
wild than that of any other of our domestic 
animals. In the mountains of Wales espe- j 
cially the Wild Goats roam over the most 
inaccessible parts of the mountains and rocks, 
without the slightest appearance of domes- 
tication, or of haring been deduced from a 
domestic stock. It is a hardy, active, power- 
ful animal ; capable of maintaining its foot- 
ing on the smallest point on which its feet 
can possibly rest, and of taking considerable 
h-aps with the utmost certainty of safely | 
alighting, although the spot which it desires | 
to attain be jerhaps but the ranged point or 
Ie<U'e of a precipice. It will thus find its | 
food in places Inaccessible to almost all other 1 
animals, and live and thrive by crojiping the ' 
scanty herbage which they furnish. In the ' 
mountain ranges of Europe, ou the Alps and 1 
Pyrenees, the Goat is found at a groat eleva- 1 
tion, approaching as near the line of per- I 
petual snow as it can find the scanty moans 
of its sustenance; and it feeds on many 
plants which to other ruminauts are distaste- 
ful, and even deleterious: thns, hemlock, 
henbane, and dial tails is eaten bv it with 
impunity, and even the acrid euphorbia is 
not rejected. 

The milk of the Goat is sweet, nutritive, 
and medicinal; this' may lm arcounted for 
frr-m the animal’s food being chiefly derived 
from the heathy mountains and slinibby 
pastures, where sweet aud aromatic herbs 
abound. In ancient times the skin of the 
uoat was regarded as a most useful article of 


clotliing : it is still manufactured into the 
best Turkey or Morocco leather ; while that 
of the kid (whose flesh is regarded as a deli- 
cacy) forms the softest and most beautifal 
leather for gloves, &c- The usual colour of 
the domestic Goat is black and white, or a 
pale reddish-brown, with a black stripe j 
down the back ; but sometimes brown, white, 
or spotted. In old males the beard is very 
long ; and the horns, which are transversely 
rugose, bending outwards and falling back, 
arc sometimes nearly three feet long. 

We find that the Common Goat inhabits 
most parts of the world, either native or 
naturalized. It endures nil kinds of weather, 
being found in Europeas high as Wordhuys, 
in Norway, where it feeds during the winter 
season on mo?', the bark of fir trees, and 
even of logs intended for fuel. It is also 
asserted that they thrive equally well in the 
hottest parts of Africa and India- ^ The 
odonr of the Goat, which at all times is pro- 
verbially strong, is intolerably so in the 
rutting season (from September to No- 
vember) ; but it is commonly believed that 
horses ore refreshed by it, which accounts 
for this animal being often kept about sta- 
bles. Upon this subject Mr. Bell observes, 
“Many persons keep Goats in their stables, 
from an idea that they contribute to the 
health of the horses ; a fancy not perhaps so 
far-fetched or absurd as at first right it might 
appear ; for I believe that all animals are 
kept in better temper and greater cheerful- 
ness by the presence of a companion than 
in solitude, and the nctlve and good-hu- 
moured Goat may in this way really per- 
form the benefit which has been attributed 
to it upon mistaken grounds; — indeed, in- 
stances of close attachment between the 
horse and the stable Goat are not unfre- 
queut.” The female goes five months with 
young, and usually produces two kids at a 
birth ; sometimes, however, three, and occa- 
sionally but one. 

The Anc.ora Goat ( Capra Angorensis) is 
by for the most elegant of all the varieties 
of the Goat, nnd is a native of Angora, a 

small district of Asia Minor, and remarkable 

for producing not only this peculiar race^ of 
goats, but also sheep, cats, rabbits, &c., with 
hair of uncommon fineness. The Goat of 
Angora is generally of a beautiful milk- 
white colour, short legged, with black, 
spreading, spirally-twisted homs,_ and pen- 
dulous ears. Its chief nnd distinguishing | 
excellence, however, is the wool, which 
covers the whole body in long pendent ^spiral 
ringlets ; and it is from the hair of this ani- 
mal that the finest camlets arc made. 

The Casiimi.rc Goat, so highly prized , 
for its fleece, is descended from the Goat 01 h 
Thibet, which pastures on the Himalaya* jj 
It is smaller than the common domestic .j 
Goat, and has long, fine, silky wool. Thibet 
Is situated at Ibc northern descent of tnc jj 
Himalaya mountains, and Cashmere at tne j, 
southern ; lienee there is tome difference in | 
the climate; it is observed, also, that the . 
colder the region where the animal ivu*" 
turns, the heavier and finer is its fleece- 1W j 
Goats which pasture in the highest vales of jj 
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Thibet are of a bright ochre colour ; in to be the finest ; and it is prized accord- 
lower grounds, the colour becomes of a yel- ingly. 

GOAT^MOTH. [See Cossns Ligni- 

/ 3rW GOATSUCKER, or NIGHT- JAR. (Ca- 

primulgus Europaw.) There are raanv gpe- 
■ cies of Goatsuckers, but this is the only one 

* of the genus that inhabits Europe, perma- 

nently, the Caprimtilgus rujicollis being con- 
fined to South Western Europe, and ap- 
pearing there only in the summer. With 
• us it is only a summer visitant, appearing 

— -rjRSr^/ ''ffii about the middle of May, and retiring in 

~^P gr ?*hF'jQ *--• / yNW| September or October. Before, however, we 

iff v. give a description of the bird.it may be as 

' V ell to observe that the name Goatsucker , 
O 10 BUERE goat. although very generally used, and retained 

. . , * . . in most ornithological works, has no foun- 

lowisJi-wiute, ana etui farther downwards dation but in the ignorance and superstition 
8rH§/ w . llite ' „ The highest mountains of 0 f the ancients, who believed it sucked tlve 
tae Himalaya inhabitable by man contain teats of goats ; on which account Bewick 
also a species of black Goats, the wool of , E u"cests the propriety of dropping the 

Which ft.1 n mntcrinl fii* cV,„-^To /.K 41 
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Iowish-white, and still farther downwards ) ! 

white. The highest mountains of ( 
tae Himalaya inhabitable by man contain J \ 
also a species of black Goats, the wool of | 
which as a material for shawla in India ob- 
1 ^ 1 * me highest price. The Goats of Thibet 
ana Cashmere have the fine curled wool 
close to the skin, just as the under hair of 
our common Goat lies below the coarse 
npper hair. The flesh of the Cashmere Goat 
taates as well as that of the common one ; 
and its milk is as rich. ; but these animals 
owe their great celebrity to the extraordi- 
nary beauty and costliness of the shawls 
famous 10 * 1 Katies have been so long 

The SrniAN Qoat is remarkable for its 
targe pendulous ears, which are usually 
jrom one to two feet in length, and some- 
times so troublesome to the animal, that the 
owners are obliged to trim them, to enable 
Jt to feed more at ease. The horns are 
black, bending a little 1 forwards ; and are 
only about two inches long. The colour of 
its hair is like that of a fox ; and there are 
two fleshy excrescences under its throat. 
This variety appears to have been known to i 
Anstotle. 

There, are several other varieties of the 1 
Goat which it is needless to enumerate. But 3 
mere is one species in North America (the 
Rockt. Mountain Goat), which we should 
notice, inasmuch as it has given rise to much 
difference of opinion as to its proper place 
in o. system of arrangement. It has been 
designated Ovis montana. The Rocky 
Mountain Goat nearly equals in size a com- 
mon sheep, and has a shaggy appearance, 
in consequence of the protrusion of the 
long hair beyond .the wool, which is white 
and soft.. Its horns are about five inches 
long, conical, somewhat curved backwards, 
and projecting but slightly beyond the 
wool of the head- They are in great num-- 
bers about the head waters of the Colum- 
bia, and furnish the principal part of the 
food, of the natives of that district. They 
appear to be more numerous on the vertcra 
than on tnc eastern side of the mountains, 
and are rarely seen in the plains. The skin 
is very thick and spongy, and is principally 
used in making moccasons. Next to tlio 
fleece of the Cashmere Goat this h> believed 
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name, ami adopting that of NiaHT-jAT, 
"which, though not universally known, 

bears some analogy to the nature and mm- 
lities of the bird, both in respect to the tune 

ofits appearance, winch is always the dusk 

of the evening, as well as to the jarnng noise 
it utters whilst at rest perched on n tne. and 
bv which it is peculiarly distinguished, 
like the Owl, it is seldom seen in the day- 
time, unless disturbed, or on dark and gloomy 
doTs when its eyes nre not dazzled by the 
bright ravs of the sun. As moths, gnats, 
Kies, and other night insects are its food, 
it is peculiarly formed to enable it to catch 
themonthe wing. For this purpose nature 
h^bestowed on it a mouth of great compa- 
nSvVtiub Which as the Goatsucker flies t 
eon Quickly open, while the insects are addi- 
tionaUY secured by theblUbewg surrounded 
on the inner side with a glutinous substance 
that prevents their cscnjie. 1 his manner of 
firing with its mouth open is the cause of 
tlmt whirring poise which tha . h!nl mate* 

*8£*S?SS£‘£&£i ih S |Vx»|> 

S’.;, , r , OTe or less loud according lp_ the 
velocity with whicli the bird moves, if hen^ 
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perched, it usually sits on a bare twig, with 
its head lower than its tail, and in this atti- 
tude, utters its jarring. It does not perch 
1 like other birds, sitting across the branch, 
but lengthwise, and its hinder toe is capable 
of being turned forward as well os backward. 
It is solitary in its habits, and is generally 
seen alone. 

The colours of this bird, though plain, 
have a beautiful effect from the elegance of 
their disposition, the plumage being beauti- 
fully freckled, barred, and spotted with 
brown*, black, grey, and ferruginous, vari- 
ously arranged and diversified. The bill is 
i small, flat, and hooked at the tip; the eyes 
[ are large, full, and black ; the legs arc short, 
rough, and scaly, and feathered below the 
| knee : the toes are connected by a membrane 
I os far as the first joint ; the middle one is 
considerably longer than the rest, and the 
1 claw is serrated on one side. The use of this 
1 peculiar organ is not clearly ascertained ; 
by some it b affirmed that the bird employs 
it to clear away the fragments of insects that 
may have clogged up the fringe of bristles ; 

, by others, that it strikes its prey with its 
foot, and that this long serrated claw enables 
I it to hold the insect more securely ; and by 
others again, that it uses it to clean its plu- 
I mage. The male is distinguished from the 
female by an oval white spot, near the end 
of the first three quill-feathers. These birds 
i frequent moors and wild heathy tracts 
I abounding in fern ; they make no nest, but 
j the female deposits her eggs, which are of a 
dull-white colour, on the ground. Mont- 
belliard, who wrote this bird’s history for 
Buffon, states, that it no sooner perceives its 
| retreat to be discovered by an enemy, than 
it carefully rolls its eggs to a more secure 
' situation. 

j There are other species bearing the same 
I general appellation ; one of which is known 

I in America as Whip-jxyor- Will ; another os 
ChucJ :- 1 FiVra- IT 'idoic, a third as the Xinht - 
hawk, and a fourth as the Ilain-bird. There 
are also the Banded Goatsucker , and Crested 
j Goatsucker, natives of New Holland ; be- 
sides several inhabiting various parts of 
India, Africa, &c. These are placed in dif- 
1 1 ferent genera : for descriptions of figures of 
which we refer our readers to the works of 
jMt. Gould, and of Messrs. Gray and Mitchell. 
The two first-mentioned we shall here de- 
scribe, from "Wilson. 


Wmr-roo n- W ill. (Caprimulgus Oln- 
frosfomtisj voci ferns.) The notes of this soli- 
tary and celebrated bird, when first heard in 
the spring, at evening twilight or morning's 
dawn, seem like the voice of an old friend, 
and are listened to by almost all with great 
interest. At first they issue from some re- 
tired part of the woods, the glen, or mountain ; 
in a few evenings, perhaps, wc hear them from 
the adjoining coppice, the garden fence, the 
road before the door, and even from the roof 
of the dwelling-house, long after the family 
have retired to rest. He soon becomes a re- 
gular acquaintance. Every morning his 
shrill and rapid repetitions are heard from 
the adjoining woods ; and when two or more 
are calling out at the same time, as is often 


the care in the pairing season, and at no i 
great distance from each other, the noise, 
mingling with the echoes from the mountains, 
is really surprising. Their notes seeni pretty t 
plainly to articulate the words "which have 
been generally applied to them, IJ7»r p-poor- 
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WW, the first find last syllables being uttered 
with great emphasis, and the whole m 
a second to each repetition s hut when two or 
more males meet, their whip-poor -will alter- 
cations become much more rapid and inces- 
sant, naif each were straining tooverpoweror 
silence the other. When near, you ohenheir 
an introductory cluck between the notes. At 
these times, as well as at almost all others, 
they fly low, not more than a few feet from 
the surface, skimming about the house ana 
before the door, alighting on the wood-yiie. 

or settling on the roof. Towards midnight 
thev generally become silent, unless in clear 
moonlight, when they are heard with httle 
intermission till morning. If *h ere . . 
creek near, with high precipitous bu-liT 
hanks, they are sure to be found in suen 
situations. During the day thev sit . 
most retired, solitary, and deep-shaded pms 
of the woods, generally on higt.grou'.a, 
where they repose in silence. Vi hen a 
turbed, they rise within a few fcet.sRil 1 
uml slowly tlirough the woods for ‘'““I. “I 
forte yards, and generally settle on 
branch or on the ground. Their sight • *£ 
pears deficient during the day, as, like o -> 
they seem to want that vivacity for , 
they arc distinguished in the mornm- 
evening twilight. They «e rarely shot at 
or molested ; and from being thus tro 
eicntly seen in the obscurity of dusk,or i 
the deep umbrage of the woods, no wonaer 
their particular markings of Pj unaa *if * i f » w. 
be so little known, or that they fbou . 
confounded with the Night-hawk, wh t 
general appearance they so rrvuch rese * 
The female begins to lay about the second 
week in May, selecting for this purpos 
most unfrequented part of the wood, te 
where some brush, old logs, heaps of l _-j 
Ac. had been lying, and always on a up 
situation. The eggs are deposited on tn 
ground, or on the leaves, not_ the el, g 
appearance of a n?st bciug visible. V 
are usun.iy two ‘a number, in s *}ape 111 . 

resembling those of the Night-hawk, 
having the ground colour much darke , 
more thickly marbled with dark oli> e« 
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The Whip-poox-Will la nine inches and a 
half tong, and nineteen inches in extent; 
the bill is blackish, a full quarter of an inch 
long, and bent a little at the point, the under 
mandible arched a little upwards ; the 
nostrils are prominent. and tubular, their 
openings directed forward ; the - mouth is 
extravagantly large, of a pale flesh colour 
within, and beset along the sides with a 
number of lcm£, thick, elastic bristles, which 
end in fine hair, and curve inwards ; these 
seem to serve as feelers; and prevent the 
escape of winged insects : the eyet arc very 
large, full, and. bluish block; the plumage 
above is bo variegated with black, pale cream, 
brown, and rust colour, sprinkled and pow- 
l dercd in such minute streaks and spots, as 
I to defy description ; the upper part of the 
head is of a light brownish gray, marked 
with a longitudinal streak of black, with 
others radiating from it ; the back is darker, 
finely streaked with a less deep black ; the 
scapulars are very light whitish ochre, beau- 
tifully variegated with two or three ob- 
lique streaks of very deep black; the tail is 
rounded, the three outer feathers on each 
side are blackish brown for half their length, 
thence pure white to the tips j the deep 
brown of these feathers is regularly studded 
■with light hrbwn spots ; the four middle- ones 
ore without the white at the ends, but beau- 
tifully marked with herring-bone figures of 
black and light ochre finely powdered. The 
cheeks and rides of the head are of a brown 
orange colour '; the wings, when shut, reach 
scarcely to the middle of the tail, and are 
elegantly spotted with very light and dark 
brown ; chin black, streaked with brown ; a 
narrow semicircle of white passes across the 
; throat; breast and belly irregularly mottled 
and streaked with black and yellow ochre, 
legs and feet light purplish flesh colour, 
seamed with white j the former feathered 
. before, nearly to the feet the two .exterior , 
[ toes are Joined to the middle one, as far as 
the first joint, by a broad membrane ; and 
• the Inner edge of the middle claw is pec- 
tinated, and therefore probably employed aa 
a comb to rid the plumage of its vermin. 
The female is about an inch less in length 
and in extent, and differs also in being much 
lighter on the upper parts. Their food ap- 
pears to be large moths, grasshoppers, ants, 
and such insects aa frequent the bark of old 
rotten and decayed timber : they are also 
expert in darting after winged insects. 
They will sometimes -skim in the dusk, 
within a few feet of a person, uttering a kind 
of low chatter as they Pass. In their migra- 
tions north, and on their return, they pro- 
bably stop a day or two at some of their 
former stages, and do not advance in one 
^continued flight. Tins bird, like the owl 
and other nocturnal flyers, is regarded with 
! a kind of suspicious awe by the weakminded 
j and superstitious. u Night,” says Wilson, 

1 1- *° *umds of tliia complexion, brings with it 
its kindred horrors, its apparitions, strange 
i sounds, and awful rights ; and this solitary 
| ^d inoffensive bird being a frequent wan- 
< derer in these hours of ghosts and hobgoblins 
is consideredby the Indians as being, by habit 
and repute, little better than one of then\. - 


The Chuck- W ill’ s- Wi do vr. Caprimvl- 
gus [yinfrosiomus] Caroftnensts.) This spe- 
cies is twelve inches long, and twenty-six 
in extent ; bill yellowish, tipfc with black ; 
the sides of the mouth are armed with 
numerous long bristles, strong, tapering, 
and furnished with, finer hairs branching 
from each; cheeks and chin rust colour, 
speckled with black ; over the eye extends 
a line of small whitish spots ; head and 
back very deep brown, powdered with rust 
and cream colour, and marked with long 
ragged streaks of black ; scapulars broadly 
spotted with deep black, bordered and in- 
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terspersed with a creamy white; the plu- 
mage of that part of the neck which falls 
over the back is long, something like that of 
a cock, and streaked with yellowish brown ; 
wing quills barred with black and bright 
rust ; tail rounded, extending about on inch 
beyond the. tips of the wings; the middle 
feathers being powdered with various tints 
of ferruginous, and elegantly marked with 
fine zig-zag lines, and large herring-bone 
figures of black ; exterior edges of the three 
outer feathers barred like the wings, fbelr 
interior vanes being pure snowy white, 
marbled with black ; across the throat isa 
slight whitish band ; breast black, powdered 
with rust ; belly and vent lighter ; leg® 
feathered before nearly to the feet, which are 
of a dirty purplish flesh-colour. 

The Chuck-WiU’s- Widow, whose notes 
seem exactly to articulate these wordSfCora- 
menses its singular call generally in i the 
evening, soon after sunset, and continues it, 
■with short occasional interruption?, for se- 
veral hours. This note, or call, instantly 
attracts the attention of a stranger, and is 
strikingly different fro* that of theWhljj- 
Poot-WUl.. In sound^and^rt.cnUtion U 




prononndng'each pliable leisurely end dis- 
tinctly. nutting the principal emphasis on 
the last word. In a still evening 1 •‘JSyJJ? 
heard at the distance of nearly a mile, the 
tones of its voice being stronger and 
full than those of the Wop-poor-WiU, who 
utters his with much greater ra P ldlt l> V'A 
flight of this bird is low, skimming e-bout ; at 
a few feet above the surface ft ® P? u 5?’ 
frequently settling on old logs, or on tbe 
fences, and tom thenco sweeping B J® un fl a ’ {? 
pursuit of various winged insects that fly in 
the nicht. Like tbe Wup-poor-w iu. » 
prefers ? the declivities of glens and other 
deeply shaded places, making the surround- 
inlreountiins ring with echoes t he whole 
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evening. The Chuck -WilTs-Widow lays 
its eggs, two in number, on the ground, in 
the woods ; they are of a dull olive colour, 
sprinkled with darker specks, and about as 
large os a pigeon’s. 

This singular genus of birds, formed to 
subsist on the superabundance of nocturnal 
insects, are exactly and surprisingly fitted 
for their peculiar mode of life. Their flight 
is low, to accommodate itself to their prey ; 
silent, that they may be the' better concealed, 
and sweep upon it unawares { their sight, 
most acute in the dusk, when such insects 
are abroad ; their evolutions, something Uke 
| those of the bat, quick and sudden ; their 
mouths capable of prodigious expansion, to 
seize with more certainty, and furnished 
with long branching hairs, or bristles, serving 
as palisadoes to secure what comes between 
them. Reposing so much during the heats 
of day, they are much infested with vermin, 
particularly about the head, and arc provided 
with a comb on the inner edge of the middle 
claw, with which they are onen employed in 
ridding themselves of these pests, at least 
when in a state of captivity. Having no 
weapons of defence except their wings, their 
chief security is in the Bolitudc of night, and 
in their colour and close retreats by day ; 
the former so much resembling that of dead 
leaves, of various hues, as not to be readily 
distinguished, from them even when close at 
hand. [See Night-hawk J 

GQBIOIDEiS. A family of Acanthop- 
terygious fishes, including the Blennies, 
Gobies, &c. They maj* be recognised by the 
slendemSss and flexibility of their dorsal 
rays. • They have an uniformly wide intes- 
tinal canal, and no pyloric cteca. 

GOBY. (Go&iiw.l A genus of Acanthop- 
terygious fishes, of which there are several 
species, of a small sire, in general varying 
from three to sir inches in length ; but nope 
of themare much -esteemed for food. - They 
are distinguished by their ventral and tho- 
racic fins being united in their whole length, 
or at their bases* The spines of the dorsal 
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fins are flexible ; the openings of their ears, 
with four rays. Bike the Blenny, they can 
live a long time out of water. Several spe- 
cies are found in the Mediterranean, A m e- 
rican, and Indian seas : some also on our 
own coasts. Three or four will suffice for 
examples. 

The Black Gobt, or Rock-tish. < GMnus 
rupcr.1 This is an inhabitant of the Medi- 
terranean and Northern seas, and also of the 
rocky parts of our own coast : it grows to 
the length of six inches ? the body is soft, 
slippery, and slender; the head large, the 
cheeks inflated, and the Kps very thick ; the 
mouth Is wide, and furnished with numerous 


| small teeth in each jaw', the lower of whic . 
is the longest- The ventral fins coalesce, 
and form a sort of funnel, by W’hich these 
fish are said to affix themselves immovably 
to the rocks. The general colour of the fish 
is a dusky black, and the tail is rounded at 
the end. 

The Lance-tailed Gobt (Cfabius lancto- 
latus ) is distinguished by and named from 
the peculiar form of its tail, which is large 
in proportion to the fish, and sharp-pointed 
at the tip. The body is of a lengthened 
shape, and nearly of equal diameter through- 
out : the head is oblong, ahd truncated in 
front ; the jaws of equal length, and armed 
with sharp teeth ; and the body is covered 
with scales, those toward the tail being much 
larger than those on the upper parts. This 
is a West Indian species. 

The Blue Gobt fGobiua ccervUvs) U a 
highly beautiful, though very small species : 
colour fine blue, rather paler beneath : t» 
red, with a black border. From the bril- 
liancy of its colours it appears, when swim- 
ming in a calm sea, during a bright sunshine, 
like a small tube of sapphire, tipped with 
carbuncle. It is found on the eastern coasts 
of Africa ; and the Negroes use it as a bait 
for other fish. 

The Spotted Gobt {Gobius imntrfttf) i* 
about three inches long ; the head is large ; 
theirides blue ; the mouth wide, with several 
rows of small pointed teeth, curving in- 
wards ; the dorsal fins distinct, pectoral and 
ventral fins large ; tail a little rounded. 
The general colour is a pale yellowish-white, 
freckled with minute light brown specks, 
and occasionally a row of larger spots along 
the lateral line. It is frequently taken on 
our sandy shores in shrimpers nets ; it « 
also plentiful in the Thames, where It w 
called by the fishermen Polewig, or rouy- 
bait. 

GODWTT. (Zimara.) There are Mr*”! 
species of these Grallatorlal biro*. ■ 
ore a timid, ahy, and solitary tribe ? caajnc- 
terized by-fT straight beak, longer than tn 
of the snipes, sometimes slightly bent attn 
extremity, and by long legs, naked far aoo 
the knee. They live amidst the fens, w 
marshes, and deep muddy places near tne 
mouths of rivers ; seldom remaining 
day of two in the some place,*and onen 
moving suddenly in a flock at night, when 
they fly very high. When pursued, they 
run with great Bpeed, and scream as tuey 
rise. They subsist on worms nuaiarvii' 
and their flesh ia very excellent. They are 
migratory, and moult twice in the year. 

The Common Godwit (Limosa 
phala) is sixteen inches in length, and weig 
about twelve ounces. The bill is four men 
long, bent a little upwards, and black™ * 
point : -the head, neck, back, scapulars, an 
coverts are a dingy reddish pale brown, eacu 
feather being marked down the middle wi 
a dark spot. The fore part of the hxc«* 
streaked with black i belly» yent, "f 111 
white, tte latter* barred with bl*^* 
webs ~f the first six quill-feathers bUek, 
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brown : legs inclining to greenish blue. In 
the spring and summer the God-wit resides 
in the fens and marshes, -where it rears its 
young •, but -when the winter sets in -with 
severity, it seeks the salt-xnarshes and sea- 
shores. 

The Red God mix. (Lvnosa rufcu) This 
species is not very common in Great Britain, 
but is found in the north of Europe, and is 
very plentiful in the fenny parts of North 
America, about Hudson’s Bay, &c. It is 
larger than the Common Godwit, and is 
distinguished from it by the redness of its 
plumage ; the head, breast, and sides being ' 
a bright ferruginous red, streaked on the 
< head with brown, and marbled on the breast 
and sides with dusky, cinereous, and white ; 
neck plain dull rusty red. The back, sea- ! 
pillars, greater and lesser coverts, are greyish 
brown ; on the former, some of the feathers 
are barred and streaked with black and ru- 
fous, edged with pale reddish white ; and a > 
bar of white U formed across each wing by 
the tips of the greater coverts. The under 
parte are white, slightly spotted with brown. 
The lega are dusky, and bare considerably 
above the knees. Its flesh is reckoned de- ] 
liciouu. 

There are also the Great American God- , 
wit, the Cinereous Godwit, the Black-tailed 
Godwit, the Red-breasted Godwit, &c., all 
more or less resembling the aperies above , 
described. 

GOLDEN-EYE tBUTTEEFLY}. The 
name given by collectors to Butterflies of the 
species Bipparchia pamphihia. 

GOLDEN WASPS, or GOLDEN-] 
TAILED ELIES, t Chrysis.) The popular ! 
names for a tribe of Hymenopteroua insects, 
which in the richness of their colours are said j 
to “ vie with the Humming-birds.” They may 
be observed walking, but in a constant agita- 
tion and with great agility, upon walls and 
palings exposed to the heat of the suh. 
They are also found upon flowers. The body , 
is elongated and covered with a solid skin ; j 
( the hind wings are not veined, but the ovi- 
1 positor is formed by the terminal segments 
, of the abdomen, and terminated by a small 
i sting ; the antenna; are filiform,, elbowed, 
and vibratile. The abdomen, which in the J 
female appears to be formed of only three 
or four segments, is flattened or vaulted 
beneath, and capable of being folded against 
the breast, when the insect assumes an 
orbicular form. They deposit their eggs in 
the nests of Solitary Mason-bees,, or other 
Hymenoptera, their larva; destroying those 
of these insects. [See Ciirysidid^.} 

GOLDFINCH. (Frinffilla cordiiclis.') Of 
all the British Finches, none equal the Gold- 
j fin di in brilliant plumage and docility; hence 
I it is one of those most frequently kept in cap- 
tivity ; foT though its song is soft and pleas- 
ing, it is deficient in power. Its length, 
from the Up of the bill to the end of the 
tail, is five inches and a half ; and the 
greatest expansion of its wings is mne 
inches. The bill is white, tipped with black; 


the forehead and chm a rich scarlet, which 
is divided by a black line passing from each 
comer of the bill to the eyes ; the cheeks 
are white ; top of the head black, that colour 
extending downward from the nape on each 
6ide ; the back, rump, and breast are of a 
fine pale tawny brown colour ? belly white ; 
the wings and tail are black, but the points 
of the primaries in both are white ; a beau- 
tiful yellow stripe runs across the wings • 
the tail feathen are black, with a white spot 
on each near the end ; legs pale flesh red. 
The male is distinguished from the female 
by the feathers on the ridges of the wings, 
wJiich are of a deep block colour ; while 
those of the hen ore a dusky brown ; and the 
black and yellow in the wings of the latter 
are less brilliant than in those of the male. 
The nest of the Goldfinch is small, but ex- 
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tremely beautiful ; the outside consists of 
very fine moss curiously interwoven with 
wool, hair, and other materials ; and the • 
inside is lined with the down of thistles and ; 
other soft and delicate substances. The nest { 
is often found in an orchard, large garden, I 
or plantation, in an apple or pear tree, or l 
carefully placed in some thick evergreen 
shrub— -somewhere in the neighbourhood of ; 
Man, but not immediately within his view. I 
The birdlayR five or six white eggs, marked ! 
with deep purple spots at the larger end. j 
They feed their young with caterpillars nnd 
insects ; and the old birds feed on various 
kinds of seeds,- particularly those of the 
thistle, dandelion, and groundsel. 

Goldfinches are more esaily tamed than 
other birds ; nnd so reconciled will they in 
time become to their imprisonment in cages, 
that they appear a 3 if in reality attached 1 
to them. If a young Goldfinch is brought 1 
up under a canary, a. wood-lark, or any 
other singiojt-bird, it will readily catch their 
song. Goldfinches breed with the Canary? 
this intermixture, says Bewick, succeeds 
best between the cock Goldfinch and the hen 
Canarv, whose offspring are productive, and 
are said to resemble the male in the shape 
of the bill, and in the colours of the head 
and wings, and the hen in the rest of the j 
body. Beauty of plumage, observes Bufibn, 
melodv of song, sagacity, and docility of j 
disposition, seem all united in this charming 
little bird, which were it rare, and imported 
from a foreign country, would be more highly 
valued. t 
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GOLD-FISH. (Cifjrrinus auratus.) In 
the fresh waters of China, we are told, cer- 
tain beautiful species of Cyprinus, distin- 
guished for the splendid golden colour of the 
membrane lying immediately beneath the 
scales, are os frequent as the most common 
river fish are here. Nor, indeed, are they 
at this time either rare or uncommon in onr 
own ponds, being quite naturalized, and 
breeding freely in open waters. 

The colours of Gold-fish are liable to the 
greatest variations : some are marked with 
a fine blue, brown, or bright silver hue, but 
the usually predominant colour is that of a 
brilliant gold. As on article of food they 
arc not used, and are only valued for their 
beauty and gentleness. 

GOLIATHTTS (Goliath Beetles). A 
group of Lamellicom Coleoptera, which are 
j chiefly found in Africa, the largest species 
being indigenous to the western coasts. 

I These insects, which were formerly very 
1 scarce, and some of which arc still rare in 
! collections, have acquired their name from 
the large size of some of the species. One of 
the first specimens was found by Mr. Ogilvie, 
surgeon ofH.M. S. Renown, at least eighty 
years ago. The epecimenwas dead, and found 
floating in the river Gaboon ; it is now in 
Glasgow, in the Hunterian Museum. 
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UAL5 CAOIQUZ GOLIATH BEETLE 
(OOUATHUB OACICUS.) 

The fine species figured above was beKeved, 
by its describer, Yoet, to be a native of South 
America, and hence he colled it Cacicus , 
after the native chiefs of that country. 

The male differs from the female in the 
armature of the head and in the structure of 
the fore-legs, which are spineless on the out- 
side, as is well shown in the figure. 

The elytra of the male of the Goliathtls 
Caciccs, are of a pearly satiny white, -with 
a black opaque spot on the shoulder ; the ! 
crown of the head and the thorax being of a 


tawny yellowish brown, with black longi- 
tudinal bands on the latter. 





EELIALE OACTQtTE OOLIAT?! BEETLE 
(OOL1ATHU9 OAOIOnS.) 

These insects are said to be roasted and 
eaten by the natives, who doubtless often 
make a bonne louche of what would gratify 
many an entomologist. 

The males of these insects, wG are informed 
by Dr. Savage, ore much more numerous 
than the females ; and though the various 
species of the group cannot be said to be 
very abundant, yet they are so frequently 
brought over now, that the large prices of 
301. and even 501., which used to be asked 
for them, are now very much reduced ; fine 
specimens, however, of Borne of the Bpeciea 
still fetch 61. or 61. 

Separated from them by Blight generic 
characters, axe two other groups, a male and 
femule of one of which are figured beneath. 


S 



ZlAUS FOWFHZUD8 BEETLE. 
(OOLIATHUS POLTTHEirna.) 

It 13 the Gouathits (Mectnorhijta) Polt- 
piniirus ; of a dark green colour, banded 
and spotted with white. The male ana 
female are very similarly marked, but the 
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This insect seems to be a native of Senegal 
and the Calabar coast. 

Tho food of the Goliaths is fluid, like that 
of the Cetonice and Tridtii: the long brushes 1 
on their maxill®, and the diverging rowB of 1 
hair* that line their lower lips, are admirably 
fitted for absorbing liquid food, while their 
horny teeth afford these beetles additional 
means of obtaining it from the leaves and 
juicy stems of plants when the blossoms 
have disappeared. “Thus every new dis- I 
co very in Natural History, when least ex- } 
pected, serves to increase the evidence of . 
skilful contrivance and perfect adaptation !. 
of structure in all organised beings.” With ! 
this admirable remark of Hr. Harris we > 1 
conclude this article. [See Cetoniad.* ; 
Dicronocephalus : Inca.] 

GOLLACH. [See Earwig.] 

GONEPTERYX. A genus of diurnal ! 
Lepidoptera, so named from its angled wings. 
The British species is found with very slight 
variation on the Himalaya mountains ; it is 
the 

GONEFTERYX RIMINI, or BRIM- 
STONE BUTTERFLY. This gay and 
lively-coloured insect is one of the earliest 
among the Papilionid® that makes its ap- 
pearance ; sometimes, in favourable weather, 
even as early as the middle of February. 
Mr. Knapp, in his Journal of a Naturalist, 
alludes to this butterfly 

“ The very first butterfly that will 
‘ aloft TCpair, 

And sport and flutter in the fields of air,’ 

is the Sulphur Butterfly (Goncptcryx rham- 
m), which in the bright sunny mornings of 
March we so often see under the warm . 
hedge, or by the side of some sheltered copse, J 
undulating and vibrating like the petal of 
a primrose in the breeze.” As the spring 
advances they may be seen on the wing in 
the woods, meadows, and commons, in tole- 
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(ooniArncro PoLTPSERros.) 

much rarer than the male. This species, as 
well as one named after Dr. Savage by 
Hr, Harris of Boston, feeds upon a vine that 
climbs over very lofty trees. The insects 
wound the bark of the vine, and extract the 
juice ; the .vine being full of a fluid a* toste\ 
Jess and limpid as water. 

There are several other genera and species 
of Goliath Beetles, of most of winch there 
are specimens in the collection of the British 
Museum j but we must refer our readers to 
the works of Hr. Burmeister and Mr. West- 
wood for descriptions and figures of these, 
it being quite out of the scope of this work 
to particularize them, splendid as they are. 
A Ilat of all the species of CetonklcB [includ- 
ing the Goliath), with reference to figures, 
has been published, and will 6how how rich 
the Museum collection is. 

The next species [figured beneath) is from 
West Africa also, and is of a most brilliant 
green colour j it is the Goliatiius (Dicro- 
norhina) incANS. The shades on this 
species vary according as the Insect is held 
to the light. 
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BWISBIO^Z BXJ'TTERTr.'T 
(GONEPTERYX RSAUNl.) 

table plenty ; and as there is a second brood 
which comes forth about August, there is no 
lack of them at any time till autumn sum- 
mons them away. The male is of a pure 
sulphur-yellow above, and the female of a 
greenish-white ; and in both sexes a small 
spot of orange occupies the centre of each 
wing, and a dusky spot c f the base : the 
abdomen is black above and yellow beneath, 
its base and the thorax thickly clothed with 
long glossy white silken hairs : the legs are 
white ; the antenna* reddish. The cater- 
pillar is green, with a paler line on each side^ 
of the belly, and very small scale-like blackj 
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dots on the back. It feeds on the buckthorn 
( JRhamnus catharticus). The pupa, or chry- 
salis, is green, very gibbous in the middle, 
and acuminated before : it is vertically sus- 
pended on a perpendicular branch, with a 
loose silken thread round it. 

GONOPLAX, or ANGLED CRAB. A 
genus of decapod short-tailed Crustacea, of 
which one species is found in this country : 
it is the G. angulata of authors, the young 
of which has been described as a species of 
Gelasimus. In the male the fore legs are 
very long. For figures of this species see 
Dr. Leach’s work, or that of Professor Bell, 
44 The British Crustacea." 

GOOSE. A genus of webfooted birds. The 
Common Wild Goose ( Anserferus\ other- 
wise called the Grey Lao Goose, being the 
origin of our domestic species, we shall de- 
scribe it first in order, after having made a 
few observations o > the distinguishing cha- 
racters of the genus. The bill is the first great 
distinction of the Goose kir.i from all the fea- 
thered tribes. In other birds it is round and 
weged-shaped, or crooked at the end ; in 
all the Goose kind it is fiat and broad, formed 
for the purpose of skimming ponds and lakes 
of the mantling weeds which grow on their 
surface. The bills of other birds are com- 
posed of a homy substance throughout, 
formed for piercing or tearing ; but birds of 
this genus have their inoffensive beaks 
sheathed with a skin which entirely covers 
them ; and ore only adapted for shovelling 
up their food, which is chiefly confined to 
vegetable production? • for though they do 
not reject animal food when offered to them, 
they contentedly subsist on vegetable, and 
6elaom seek any other. 

The Grey Lag, or Cosmos’ Wild Goose, 
ns Pennant remarks, is our largest species ; 
the heaviest weigh ten pounds ; the-length 
is two feet nine inches ; the extent five feet. 
The bill is large and elevated, of a flesh 
colour tinged with yellow ; the nail white 


WILD GOOSE,— (i^SSR 7ERU8.) 

the head and neck cinereous, mixed with 
ochraceous-yellow; the hind part of the 
neck very pale, and at the base of a yel- 
lowish-brown ; the breast and belly whitish, 
clouded with gray or ash-colour ; the back 
gray, the lesser coverts of the wings almost 
white, the middle row deep cinereous slightly 
edged with white ; the primaries gray, tipped ! 
with black and edged with white j the 3 


coverts of the tail and the vent feathers of a 
pure white ; the breast and belly crossed 
and clouded with dusky and ash on a 
whitish ground ; the middle feathers of the 
tail dusky, tipped with white, the exterior 
ones almost wholly white : the legs of a 
flesh-colour. This species is widely and 
numerously spread over all the more north- 
erly ports of the globe, whence some flocks 
of them migrate a long wav southward in 
the winter. Latham says, they seem to 
general inhabitants of the world,— are met 
with from Laplund to the Cape of Good 
Dope, — are frequent in Arabia, Persia, and 
China, as well os indigenous to Japan, — 
and on the American continent from Hud- 
son’s Bay to South Carolina.. As for their 
summer residences and breeding-places, the 
lakes, swamps, and dreary morasses of 
Siberia, Lapland, Iceland, and the unfre- 
quented northern regions of America seem 
set apart for that purpose, where, with mul- 
titudes of other kinds, in undisturbed secu- 
rity, the v rear their young, and arc amply 
provided 'with a variety of food, a large por- 
tion of which must consist of the larva; of 
gnats, which swarm in those parts, and the 
myriads of insects that ore fostered by the 
unsetling sun. 

These Dirds are often Eeen, in flocks of fifty 
or a hundred, flying at very great heights, 
and preserving very great regularity in their 
motions ; sometimes forming a straight line, 
and at others assuming -the shape of a '••edge, 
w hich is supposed to facilitate their progress. 
Their cry is frequently heard when they are 
at an imperceptible distance above us. When 
on the ground, they range themselves in a 
line, after the manner of crones ; and seem 
to have descended rather for the sake of rest 
than for any other refreshment. Hating 
continued in this situation for an hour or 
two, one of them, with a long loud note, 
sounds a kind of signal, to which the rest 
punctually attend, and rising in a group, 
they pursue their journey with renewed 
alacrity. 

Their flight is conducted with, singular 
regularity ; they always proceed either in a 
’ine abreast, or in two lines joining in an 
angle at the middle, like the letter V. In 
this order they gcner«'ly take the lead by 
turns, the foremost falling back in the rear 
when tired, and the next in station succeed- 
ing to his duty. Their track is generally so 
liigh that it is almost impossible to reach 
them from a fowling-piece ; and even when 
this can be done, they file so equally,. that 
one discharge seldom kills more than a single 
bird. They are very destructive to the grow- 
ing com in the fields where they happen to 
alight in their migrations. In some coun- 
tries they are caugnt at such times in long 
nets, to which they are decoyed by tame 
geese placed there for that purpose, other 
schemes are contrived to take them ; but as 
they are very vigilant, feed only in the day- 
time, and betake themselves to the water at 
night, the fowler must exert his utmost care 
and ingenuity in order to accomplish hia 
ends ; all must be planned in the dark, and 
every trace of suspicion removed ; for 
nothing can exceed the wary circumspection j 
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and acute ear of the sentinel, who, placed 0*1 
come eminence, with outstretched neck, sur- 
reys everything that moves within the circle 
of Ms observations, and the instant he sounds 
the alarm, the whole flock betake themselves 
to flight. 

But though they are seen regularly migra- 
ting southward in the autumn, and north- 
ward in the spring, they were formerly 
known to^ remain and breed in the fen? of 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, and va- 
rious other parts of Great Britain; the drain- 
ing and cultivation of these marshy districts 
have now, however, nearly depopulated them 
of their former feathered inhabitants ; but 
in lieu of the wild races, tb»*se localities are 
now teeming with domesticated ones in a 
highly improved condition. The Wild Goose 
lays from six to eight, sometimes ten or a 
dozen eggs, of a dirty greenish colour, the 
nest being placed among rushes, heaths, & c. 

The Tame Goose. The wild species we 
have just described is, ns before stated, the 
original of the domesticated Goose ; to 
describe whose varied plumage, economy, 
and habits, tnav to many seem a superfluous 
task ; while others, to whom they are less 
well known, may deem the account suffi- 
ciently interesting. How long they hare 
been reclaimed from their original in- 
dependence is not easily nscertamed ; but 
the time must hate been very remote, for 
from a very distant date they appear to 
have held their present station, to have 
been kept for the self-same purposes, and 
to have been treated in the same manner. 
Their predominant colours are white and 
gray, with shades of ash and brown : some 
of them are yellowish, others dusky, and 
many are found to differ very little in 
appearance from the original stock. The 
only permanent mark, which all the gray 
ones still retain, like those of the wild kind, 
is the white ring which surrounds the root 
of the tail. They are generally furnished 
with a small tuft on the head ; and the most 
usual colour of the males (the Gandeis) is 
pure white ; the bills and feet in both males 
and females are of an orange red. By studied • 
attention in the breeding, two sorts of these 
Geese have been obtained — a larger and a 
smaller sort ; the former weighing from ten 
to upwards of fifteen pounds, and frequently 
much more. The smaller kind are more 
delicate eating ; delicacy, however, Is often 
I not so much regarded as the bountiful 
appearance and savoury smell of a "fine fat 
goo®c” on the festive board. But it is not 
altogether on account of their use as food 
that they are valuable ; their feathers, their 
down, and their quills, have long been con- 
sidered as articles of more importance, and. 
from which their owners reap more advan- 
i vantages. Pennant, in describing the me* 

| thods used in Lincolnshire, in breeding, 

I rearing, and plucking Geese, says, They are 
’ plucked five times but he year; first at Lady- 
day for the feathers and quills ; which bu?i- 
| ness is renewed for the feathers only, four 
times more between that and Michaelmas : 
he adds, that he saw the operation performed 
even upon goslings of six weeks old, from 


which the tail feathers were plucked ; and 
that numbers #of the Geese die when the sea- 
son afterwards proves cold. But this unfeel- 
ing process, os well as the care and attention 
which are bestowed upon the brood Geese 
while they are engaged in the work of incu- 
bation, is nearly the same everywhere. 
Wicker pens are provided for them, placed 
in rows, and tier above tier. Some place ! 
water and corn Dear the nests ; others drive 
them to the water twice a -day, and replace 
each female upon her own nest as soon as 
she returns. At length the brood is hatched ;* 
and as soon ns they are able to follow their 
parent Geese, they are driven to the neigh- 
bouring fens and marshes, on whose grossy- 
margined pools they feed and thrive without 
! requiring any further attendance until the 
autumn. In this way immense numbers are 
reared in. many parts of this country; but 
nowhere are there so many as in the fens of 
Lincolnshire, where it is said to be no uncom- 
mon tiling for a single person to keep a 
> thousand' old Geese, each of which, on an 
average, will bring tip seven young ones. So 
far those only are noticed which may proba- 
perly be called the larger flocks, by which 
particular watery districts are peopled ; but 
it must be borne in mind that they form 
only a part of the large family : and when 
the stock of the various form-yards through- 
out the kingdom are added, tho immense 
whole will appear multiplied in a ratio 
almoBt incalculable. A great part of those ( 
which are left to provide for themselves 1 
during the summer, in the solitary distant 
waters, as well as those which enliven the 
village green, are put into the stubble fields 
after harvest, to fatten ou the scattered grain, 
while some are penned up for this purpose ; 
and at length vast numbers ore driven in 
flocks, or otherwise 6 ent, to the great mart 
and focus of consumption, London ; the pro- 
vincial towns throughout the kingdom being 
1 also furnished with an adequate supply. 

The Tame Goose lays from seven to twelve 
eggs, and sometimes more : these are care- 
fully divided among the brood Geese when 
they begin to sit : those which lay a second 
time in the course of the summer are-seldom, 
if ever, permitted to have n second hatching; 
but the eggs ore used for household purposes. 

It is universally believed that the Goose 
lives to a great age, and particular instances 
are recorded by ornithologists which confirm 
the fact — some even emulating the human 
period of “threescore years and ten.” — It 
has been remarked that none of our domestic 
birds are so apt to bring forth monstrous 
productions as Geese — a circumstance which , 
has been attributed to the excessive fatness * 
to which they are liable. The liver of a fat ; 
Goose is often larger than all the othe/ i 
viscera, and was a ctish in so great reputation ‘ 
among the epicures of Rome, that Pliny 
thought it deserved a serious discussion^to { 
whom the honour of inventing «o excellent a v 
dish was due. i 

The Sxow Goose (Anser fCta} hyperbo- 
reus) la two feet eight inches in length, and its 
extended wings are five feet. The bill of this 
hinl is very curious, the edges having each ; 


twenty-three indentations, or strong teeth, 
on each side : the inside or concavity of the 
upper mandible has also seven rows of 



strong projecting teeth; and the tongue, 
which is horny at the extremity, is armed 
on each side with thirteen long and sharp 
bony teeth. The upper mandible of the 
beak is bright red, the lower whitish ; the 
hooks of both blue. The head, neck, and 
body are pure white : the quills are white 
for half their length, the rest black : the 
legs are of a very deep red. These birds 
inhabit thejegions of the arctic circle, occa- 
sionally migrating to the more temperate 
climates of Prussia, Austria, Hudson’s Bay, 
and the United States of America. They 
arrive in the River Delaware from the north 
early in November, sometimes in consider- 
able flocks, and ale very noisy : their note 
is more shrill than that of the Canada Goose. 
They make but a short stay in winter, pro- 
ceeding farther south as the severity of the 
weather^ increases ; and early in the spring 
they retire to the polar regions, to perform 
the duties of incubation and rearing their 
young. Their flesh is esteemed excellent ; 
and in Siberia they form an essential article 
of subsistence to the natives, each family, it 
is said, preserving thousands annually. 

The method adopted by the Siberians to 
obtain these Geese is highly curious. Ac- 
cording to Pennant’s account, they place 
near the banks of the rivers a great net In a 
straight line, or else form a hovel of skins 
sewed together : this done, one of the com- 
pany dresses himself in the skin of a white 
rein-deer, advances towards the flock of 
Geese, and then tdrns backwards (on all 
fours) the net or hovel : and hla companions 
go behind the flock, and, by making a noise 
drive them forwards. The simple birds 
mistake the man in white for their leader, 
and ful’ow him within reach of the net, 
which is suddenly pulled down, and thus 
captures the whole. When he chooses to 
conduct them even into the hovel, they fol- 
low in the same manner ; he creeps in at a 
hole left for that piirpo«e,and out at another 
on the opposite side, which he closes up. 
The Geese follow him through the first ; 


and as soon as they are in, he passe* round 
and secures every one of them. 

The Cajcada Goose, or Cravat Goose. 
(An*cr Ccmadenns.) This is the common if 
Wild Goose of the United States, and b 
known in every part of the country. It usu- 
ally weighs about ten pounds. The general 
colour is a dark ash ; head, neck, and tail 
black; cheeks and throat white; bill and 
feet black. In their annual migrations 
to the north. It is the general opinion that 
they are on their way to the lakes to breed ; 
but, os Wilson observes, it i3 highly probable 
that they extend to the utmost polar point, 
amid the silent desolation of unknown coun- 
tries, shut out from the prying eye of man 
by everlasting and insuperable banners of 
ice. After having fulfilled the great law 
of nature, the approaching rigours of that 
dreary climate oblige them to return to- 
wards the more genial regions of the Eouih ; 
and no sooner do they arrive among men, 
than an 'indiscriminate slaughter ot them 
commences. The people at Hudson’s Bay 
greatly depend on these birds, and, in favour- 
able seasons, kill three or four thousand, 
which are packed up for future me. The 
autumnal flight lasts from the middle of 
August to November; the vernal from the 
middle of April to the middle of May. Their 
mode of flying, the van being headed by an 
experienced old Gander, resembles that or 
the common Wild Goose before described. 
The Canada Goose generally builds its nest 
on the ground ; but some pairs occasionally j 
breed on the banks of large rivers on trees, 
depositing their eggs in the deserted nests of 
ravens or fishing-eagles. The eggs, B1 * or 
seven in number, are of n greenish white. 
The bird has been long domiciled in this 
country, where it breeds freely, and u a 
great ornament. 
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That most entertaining naturalist, Mr* t 
Waterton, thus speaks of the Canada or 
Cravat Goose. “ The fine proportions of this 
stately foreigner, its voice, and flavour of its . 
flesh, ore strong inducements for us all to ; 
hope that, ere long, it will become a n Q tn~ J 
ralised bird throughout the whole of Great j 
Britain. I stop not to give a detailed ae- j 
eeription of its plumage ; that has already t 
been performed by many able hands. Suffice 
it then to say, that its beautiful black neck 
and white checks render it so particularly 
conspicuous, that those who have eeen it 
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them. I certainly acted rashly, notwith- 
standing appearances, in holding this faith- 
ful couple up to the ridicule of visitors who 
accompanied me to the spot where the novel 
incubation was going on. X have had a 
salutary lesson, and shall be more guarded 
for the future in giving an opinion. In- 
formation is always desirable, and is doubly 
satisfactory when accompanied by a de- 
monstration. In the present instance, my 
speculation that a progeny could not be 
produced from the union of a Bernacle 
gander with a Canada goose has utterly 
failed. I stand convinced by a hybrid, re- 
primanded by a gander, and instructed by a 
Goose.” [See Bekxacle.J 

TheSwAX Goose. (Amer ct/gnoides.) This 
bird is of a 6ize between the Swan and the 
common Goose, and is distinguished from 
other species by its upright and stately walk, 
by havinga large knob on the base of the 
upper mandible, and a sort of wattle under 
the throat ; a white line or fillet runs over 
the front of the brow, and a black stripe 
down the hinder part of the neck : the base 
of the bill is orange ; the front of the neck 
and breast are yellowish-brown ; the bock, 
and all the upper parts, darkish-gray ; the 
sides gray edged with white ; belly white ; 
and legs orange. It is variously called the 
Chinese, Spanish, Guinea, Cape, and Swan 
Goose : and is said to have been originally 
found only in Guinea, though it is now 
tolerably common, in a wild as well as in a 
domesticated state, both in warm and in 
cold climates. They are more noisy than 
any other species : nothing can stir by night 
or day without their sounding the alarm by 
their hoarse cacklings and shrill crie^. They 
breed with the common Goose, and their 
offspring are as prolific os others. 

The Beax Goose ( Anscr scgclum') Is a 
native of the Arctic regions, migrating pe- 
riomcally towards the southern parts of 
Europe. They arrive in the fens of England 
in the autumn, sometimes in large Hocks, 
and leave us in April and May for the north ; 
some retiring no farther to breed than the 
Hebrides. They resort equally to the com 
fields and the fens, and are said to show a 
preference for the green com as food. The 
head and top of the neck, back, and wing- 
coverts are ashy-brown ; the base of the 
neck and under parts of the plumage are 
bright asli-colour ; the rump is nearly black ; 
the vent and under part of the tail are pure 
white; and the legs are reddish-orange. They 
lay ten or twelve white eggs, in a nest 
placed in the marshes, or among the heath. 

GORGONIA : GORGONIAD/E. A ge- 
nus and family of Zoophytes, described in 
Dr. Johnston’s excellent work on the British 
Zoophytes as “polype-mass rooted, arbores- 
cent, consisting of a central axis barked 
with a pnlypitemus crust ; the cru<t when 
rcrent soft and fleshy, when dried jiorous 
and friable." The species here figured ( Cor- 
fjmifa rrrrurnsn} is somewhat fan-shaped, 
much and irrcmilnrly branched, the branches 


deep water, ond is abundant along the whole 
of the south coast of England. “The polype- 
mass is more than twelve inches in height, 
and fifteen or seventeen in breadth, fixed to 
rocks by a broad circular fibro-corneom 
disc, shrub-like, branched from near the 
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base, the branches expanded laterally, some- 
times bushy, cylindrical, erect or crccto- 
patent, warty. Axis black, ‘smooth, and 
somewhat glossy, round or a little com- 
pressed, compact and corneous, with a snow- 
white pith in the centre, irregularly cellular 
and very like the pith of a rush. Crust, in 
dried specimens, white, cretaceous, friable, 
warted, with numerous polype-cells and 
wrinkled in the small spaces between them. 
Professor E. Forbes, alluding to another 
species (Gurporm JlaMJum), which it was 
supposed had been admitted into the British 
Fauna on insufficient evidence, says. “The 
fisherman who brought it described it as 
being covered with living flesh when 
On examination we found that it presented 
the curious appearance ^ of iVest Indian 
incrusting shells and British mixed, and the 
living flesh was doubtless a British sponge, 
which had grown round the branches in 
many parts. 

GORILLA. [See Supple u ext.] 

GOSHAWK. (Falco palumtanus.) The 
Goshawk is twenty-one inches in length ? 
the bill and cere are blue ; crown, blacx, 
bordered on each side by a line of white, 
finely sjieckled with black ; upper parts, 
slate, tinged with brown ; legs feathered half 
way down, anil, with the feet, yellow ; the 
breast and belly white, with a number of 
wavy lineB or bars of black ; the tail long, °* 
an osh-colour, Rnd crossed with four or five 
dusky bars ; wings much shorter than tne 
tail. The Goshawk frequents the dcep**>?- 
. litudes of forests, preying upon hares, squir- 
j rcls, and the larger ground birds ; it also 
• feeds on mice and small birds, and cagcriy 
| devours raw flesh. It plucks the birds very 
1 neatly, and tears them into pieces before i 
cats them, hut swallows the pieces entire •»* 
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cy.nmlnrah fltMimw. and barked when drv i< extremely destructive to game, darting 
|i Wim a wh,te 'varied cru-t. It found in : through the woods after its prey with great 
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and swimming with rapidity. Its figure is 
elegant, the body, which is longer and flatter 
than that of the Trout, seldom exceeds 
eighteen inches : the head is small and 
pointed, flattened nt the top ; teeth nume- 
rous, small, and incurved ; behind the head, 
the nape and neck rise suddenly ; the body 
deepest at the commencement of the dorsal 
fin, then tapering off to the tail ; the back 
and sides are a line silvery gray, but when 
the fish is just caught they are slightly varied 
■with blue, green, and gold, with a few de- 
cided dark spots. The lateral line is straight ; 
the scales are large, their lower edges being 
dusky, and forming regular towb from head 
to tail : the top of the back fin is red, the lower 
part being of a purple hue ; the ventral fins 
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are bluish, spotted with black ; and the tail 
j is considerably forked. The lips are. rough ; 

‘ the tongue is smooth ; and the gills are 
quadruple. It is tolerably abundant in seve- 
ral rivers in the north, and also in the north- 
western counties of Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire, where it is found in the Test and both 
the Avons. It is known to be plentiful in 
. Sweden, Norway, and Lapland ; and it may 
1 be generally remarked that it thrives best in 
I rivers vrith rocky or gravelly bottoms, where 
• stream and pool alternate. The spawning 
| season is in April or May, therein differing 
; from most of the other Sahnonidoz, which 
« generally spawn late in the autumn : whereas 
l the Grayling is in the finest condition in 
October and November, when Trout are out 
of season. 

GREBE, {Podiceps.) The name given 
to a natural group of Water birds, allied to 
the Divers. Their distinguishing characters 
are — a long, straight, and sharp pointed 
bill ; no tail ; the toes flattened, separate, 
bnt broadly fringed at their edges by a firm 
membrane. This division of the webbed 
foot probably assists its action, in waters 
where there are many aquatic plants. The 
quickness with which they dive is very re- 
markable : their progression on land, how- 
ever, is extremely awkward ; for they are 
obliged to He upon the whole length of the 
body, and then to shuffle along like seals, by 
the action of their feet against the ground. 
Their flight is very feeble ; but in the act of 
diving, their wings ore of great assistance to 
them. 

The Great-guested Grebe. ( Podiceps 
cHsfatus.) The length of this bird is. about 
twenty-one inches, and the expansion of 
its wings thirty. The hill is red at the base 
and black at the point, and between the 
bill and the eyes there is a stripe of black 
naked skin ; the irides ore pale red, and the 
head is adorned with a* large dusky crest, 
divided in the middle. The cheeks and 
throat are surrounded with a long pendent 


ruff of a bright tawny colour edged with 
black ; the chin is white ; the hind part of 
the neck and the back are of a sooty hue ; 
and the rump is covered with long soft down, 
which supplies the place of a tail. The co- 
vert-feathers on the second and third joints 
of the wings and the secondaries are white ; 
all the other wing-feathers are dusky : the 
breast and belly are of a silvery white colour, 
soft and glossy ; the plumage under the wings 
is dusky ; the outsides of the legs are also 
dusky, but the insides and the toes axe a pale 
green. This bird is found on almost erery 
lake in the north of Europe, and is common 
in marshes and meres. in many parts of i 
England ; it breeds among reeds and flags, 
in a floating nest kept steady by the weeds 
of the margin ; preys on fish ; and very 
mrely quits its watery, abode, where by 
diving and swimming, it is taught to expect 
food and security. The Grebe is mostly 
valued for the plumage of its breast, the 
flesh being rank and nauseous. 

The other species of Grebes are the Eared 
Grebe {Podiceps auritus) ; the Red-necked 
Grebe ( Podiceps rubricollis ); and the Lit- ». 
txe Grebe ( Podiceps minor). 

GREENFINCH. ( Chlorospiza chi oris.) 
This bird, which is also known as the Green 
Linnet and Green Grosbeak, is rather larger 
than a Sparrow: the beak is thick and 
whitish : head and hock yellowish green ; 
the edges of the feathers grayish inclining to 
ash- col our about the sides of the head and 
neck : rump and breast more yellow ; greater 
quills yellow on the outer webs : tail slightly 
forked ; the middle feathers dusky, and the 
four outer feathers on each side yellow on 
their exterior webs: legs. flesh-colour. Fe- 
male less bright, and with a brown cost. 
The Greenfinch is one of the most common 
birds in this country : it builds its nest in a 
low and thick bush or hedge, of hay, stubble, 
grass, and moss, lined with hair, wool, and 
feathers ; laying four or five eggs of a palo 
green colour, sprinkled with small reddish 
spots, which are thickest at the larger ends. 
Its food is principally seed and grain ; and 
It is very easily tamed.' Though Green- 
finches are frequently caged, their note is 
not to be much admired *, but some, if brought 
up from the nest, will leora. to imitate the 
songs of most other birds. In the winter 
this bird flocks with the Chaffinches and 
Yellowhammcrs ; and migrates into warmer 
districts if the weather be very severe. 

GREYHOUND. ( Cants {fcanttiaris ) 
grains.) This elegant variety of the hound 
is of no modem origin ; for the sport of 
coursing the hare with Greyhounds was 
well known in Gaul in the fifth century ; 
and in tlife annals of our own country it is 
recorded that among the dogs kept by royal 
sportsmen of the olden time, this was one ; 
nav, by the forest laws of king Canute it 
wa*s enacted, that no one under the degree of 
a gentleman should presume to keep a grey- 
hound ; and even he could keep it only if he 
lived more than two miles beyond a royal 
forest, unless two of the dog’s toes were cutoff 
“The third Edward,” as Mr. Bell writes, “who 
usually held his Court at Greenwich during 
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the hunting season, in rider to be contiguous 
to hia royal forest in Essex, kept his Grey- 
hounds, with his other dogs, In what has 
from that circumstance been called the l9le 
of Dogs. In this instance, as in more ancient 
times, the game coursed by the Greyhounds 
was principally the Red Deer and the Fallow 
Deer ; and it is clear that the dogs must 
necessarily have been of n very powerful 
breed to have pulled down so large and 
active an animal.” The Greyhound is re- 
markable for the slenderness of its shape, 
the length and pointed form of its muzzle, 
and the extreme swiftness of its course \ it 
bunts by eight, and not by ecent, the nose 
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being far from keen ; the ears droop at the 

S oints. and the eyes ore small ; the back is 
road and muscular; the body is lank, and 
very much contracted beneath ; the limbs 
combine length with muscular power ; the 
neck is long, the chest is capacious and deep ; 
and the tiul is very slender, and curved up- 
wards — The Italian Greyhound is a small 
and very beautiful variety of the species 
above described ; but in this country it could 
be but of little value for any kind of hunting, 
as it is unable to bear even a very moderate 
degree of cold, and its delicate limbs arc 
unequal to the labour of hard running. — 
The Irish Greyhound, on the contrary, 
originally called the Wolf-dog, from its 
having been used in hunting the Wolf when 
that oDimal infested the forests of Ireland, 
is a large and powerful animal ; indicating 
a considerable approach to the Greyhound 
in form, and supposed to be a cross of that 
species with the great Danish Dog. 

GRIFFIN. (Gt/ptfetos.) A genus of Ac- 
cipitrbre birds, which, though placed by 
Gmelin in his genus Falco , seem more nearly 
allied in their habits and conformation to 
the Vultures. [See Gtpaetps.j 

GROSBEAK. (Coccothraustidce and 
PJoceidce.) There ore a great variety of 
birds belonging to this genus ; and their 
general appearance is very similar to birds 
of the Finch kind. They are distinguished 
by a strong and thick bill, by means of 
which they ore enabled to break the stones 
of cherries and other fruit with the greatest 
facility. In general they are a shy, solitary 
race, chiefly residing at a distance from the 
abodes of man ; and very few of them are 
calculated to add much to the harmony of 
the grove by their “dulcet warblings.” 
Their feet have three toes before and one 


behind ; and their food generally consists of 
fruits nnd seeds. Some of the principal 
species are hereunder described. 

The Haw fin cn Grosbeak. ( Coccothraus - 
tes vulffaris.') This bird is an inhabitant of 
the milder climates of Europe, visiting this 
country only occasionally in severe winters, 
and being nowhere very numerous. The 
bill is of a horn colour, conical, and pro- 
digiously thick at the base ; the space be- 
tween the bill and the eye, and thence to 
the chin and throat, is black ; the top 
of the head reddMh chestnut ; the cheeks 
somewhat paler, and the back part of the 
neck grayish ash: the back and smaller wing- 
coverts chestnut j the greater wing-coverts 
gray, in some almost white, forming a band 
across the wing ; the quills are^ all black, 
excepting some of the secondaries nearest 
the body, which are brown ; and the four 
outer quills seem as if clipped off at the ends : 
the breast and belly pale rusty, growing 
whiter towards the vent ; the tail is block, 
the ends of the middle feathers excepted, 
which are gray ; the outer ones are tipped 
with white ; legs pale brown. These birds 
vary considerably ; in some the head is 
■wholly black : in others the whole upper 
part of the body is of that colour j while 
others have been met with entirely white, 
excepting the wings. The female greatly 
resembles the male, but her plumage is less 
vivid. These birds generally inhabit the 
woods during summer, and in winter resort 
near the hamlets and farms. The female 
builds her nest in trees, of small dry roots 
and grass, lined with wool, feathers, &c. 
The eggs ore of a bluish-green colour, with 
brown spots. 

The Pine Grosbeak ( Loxia enudeator ) 
is rather Inrgex than the preceding, being 
nearly nine inches long. Beak dusty, very 
thick at the base, and hooked at the tip s 
head, neck, breast, and rump, rose-coloured 
crimson ; back and lesser wing-coverts 
black i greater wing-coverts tipped with 
white, forming two bars on the wing ; fluma 
and secondaries black, the latter edged with 
white ; belly and vent straw-coloured. This 
bird is common in various parts of America, 
but is found only in this island in the pine 
forests of Scotland, where it is supposed to 
breed ; its more native habitations are the 
pine forests of Siberia, Lapland, and the 
north of Russia. They build on trees, at a 
small distance from the ground, and there 
are generally four white eggs, which are 
batched early in June. 

The Grenadier Grosbeak. (Ptjromclana 
ertr.) This species is gregarious, and builds 
its nest in large societies, among the reeds 


the Cape of Good Hope. The brilliant plu- 
mage of these birds is described as being very 
striking. The forehead, sides of the head, 
chin, breast, and belly, are black ; wings 
brown, with pale edges ; the rest of the body 
a most beautiful red ; lower part of the 
thighs brown ; legs pale. In size the Grena- 
dier Grosbeak may be compared with the 
ho use- 8p arrow. 
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The Cakdik al Grosbeak. ( CardinaUs 
Virginians ; Loxia cardinalis of Linnaeus.) 

I This species, -which is sometimes called 
the Cardinal-bird, is eight inches in 
length. The general plumage is ft fine red : 
the bill pale red, and stout : on the head is 
a crest ; and round the bill, and on the 
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throat, the colour is black : the quill and 
tail feathers is not of so bright a red as the 
body. The song of the Cardinal Grosbeak 
very much resembles that of the nightingale, 

1 and during the spring and summer its sweet 
| notes are heard from the tops of the highest 
} trees. It is met with in several parts of 
- North America : and is said to collect toge- 
1 ther great quantities of maize and buck- 
' wheat, of which it is very fond. 

) , The Blue Grosbeak (Guiraca cceruiea) 

» is about six inches in length; the bill strong, 

! thick at the base, sharp-pointed, and of a 
' lead colour; surrounded at the base with 
black feathers : quills and tail brown, with 
) a mixture of green ; wing coverts with a red 
band ; all the rest of the plumage blue : 
legs dusky. It is sometimes found entirely 
J blue, except a black spot between the beak 
and eye. __ This species is a native of Brazil. 

We might give many more specimens of 
the Grosbeak genus, if the descriptions were 
likely to afford matter of an interesting 
character; and we may also observe that 
the most important species will be found 
under other well-known names, as the Bull- 
finch, Greenfinch, &c. But there la one, 
called the Sociable Grosbeak, whose habits 
fire worthy of particular notice ; and with 
this species we shall conclude : — ■ 

The Sociable Grosbeak, (rhitetcerus 
*Ocms.) This bird, which is about the size of a 
Bullfinch, and whose prevailing colour is a 
rufous brown, inhabits the interior country 
at the Cope of Good Hope, where it was first 
discovered by Mr. ’Paterson, who gives the 
following history of it. “ Few species of 
birds live together in such large societies, or i 
have such an extraordinary mode of nidifi- ; 
cation as these : they build their nests on ' 
the Mimosa trees, which grow to a very 1 
large size, and appear to be well calculated | 
for the purpose, as the smoothness of their 


trunks prevents the birds from being at- 
tacked by monkeys and other noxious ani- 
mals. The method in which their nests arc 
made is very curious. On one tree there 
could not be less than from eight hundred . 
to thousand under one general roof. I 
call it a roof, became it resembles that of a 
thatched house, and projects over the en- 
trance of the nest below in a very singular 
manner. The industry of these birds seems 
almost equal to that of the bee. Throughout 
the day they appear to be busily employed 
in carrying a fine species of grass, which is 
the principal material they employ for the 
purpose of erecting this extraordinary work, 
as well as for additions and repairs. Though 
my short stay in the country wis not suffi- 
cient to satisfy me by ocular proof that they 
added to their nest as they annually in- 
creased in numbers ; still, from the many 
trees wluch I have seen borne down by the 
weight, and others which I have observed 
with their boughs completely covered, over, 
it would appear that this is really the case. 
When the tree, which is the support of this 
aerial city, is obliged to give way to the in- 
crease of weight, it is obvious that they are 
no longer protected, and are under the ne- 
cessity of rebuilding in other trees. One of 
these deserted nests I had the curiosity to 
f break down to inform myself of the iuternul 
! structure of it -..and found it equally inge- 
nious with the external. There are many 
! entrances, each of which forms a regular 
street, with nests on both sides, at about two i 
inches distance from each other. The grass 
with which they build is called the Bosh- 
man’s-gross : and I believe the seed of it to 
be their principal food ; though, on examin- 
ing their nests, I found the wings and legs > 
of different insects. From every appearance 
the neat which t dissected had been inha- 
bited for many years, and some parts of it 
were much more complete than others. 
This, therefore, I conceive to amount nearly 
to a proof that the animals added to it at 
different times, ns they found necessary from 
the increase of the family, or rather of the 
nation or community.” 

GROUND PIG. (Avlacodns Sicindcria- 
nus.) The name of a. South African Rodent 
belonging to the sub-family EcJiimyna: it 
gets its name from its burrowing habits. 

GROUND SQUIRREL. (Tamias.) A 
genus of Rodent mammalia allied to the true 
Squirrels, but distinguished from them by 
the possession of cheek -pouches, and their 
habit of retreating into subterraneous holes. 

The Strived Guoukd Squirrel (Tamtas 
strialns ) is a very small species, inhabiting 
the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains. The 
general colour Is reddish above, mixed with 
black, find whitish beneath, with four broad 
white lines on the back. It has not been 
observed to ascend trees, but nestles in holes, 
or on the edges of rocks ; and the nest Is 
composed of a most extraordinary quan tity 
of vegetable substances. Its principal food 
seems to consist of the seeds of the pine. 

Lister’s Gkoexp Squirrel (Tanias 
Zisteri) makes a burrow, generally, about 
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the roots of trees, or along fences and walls, 
often of considerable extent, and having 
several branches, and always two openings. 
On the .back are five longitudinal black 
bands, separated on each side by two white 
ones. It is a very pretty, lively, and fami- 
liar animal, well known in the United 
States. A closely allied species is said to be 
extremely common in Siberia, inhabiting 
the maple and birch woods of that country, 
and generally forming their nests or burrows 
near the root of some tree : they are never 
known to ascend trees in the manner of 
other Squirrels, unless suddenly surprised or 
pursued, when they climb with great expe- 
dition, and conceal themselves among the 
brauches : they collect their stores during 
the autumnal season, and on the setting in 
of winter conceal themselves in their bur- 
rows, the entrances of which they stop, and 
pass the greatest port of the rigorous season 
in sleep, and in feeding on their collected 
stores. 

GROUSE. Under this general name are 
comprehended several species of birds classed 
by Iain nxE us in the genus Tetrao. Their dis- 
tinguishing characters are, that they have 
short arched bills ; that their exterior and 
interior toes are connected to the first joint 
of the middle toe by a email membrane ; 
that their legs are feathered down to the 
feet ; and that they have a broad naked red 
skin over each eye. 

The Wood Grouse, called also the Cock or 
tiie Wood, and in Scotland Capercailzie, 
(Tttrao vrogaXha) is a magnificent species, 
two feet nine inches in length, nearly four feet 
in extended breadth, and weighs from eight 
to fourteen pounds. The bill is very strong, 
convex, and of a light horn colour ; over 
, each eye there is a naked skin, of a bright 
' red ; irides hazel t the nostrils small, and 
almost hid under a covering of short dusky 
feathers, which extend under the throat, and 
are there much longer and darker than the 
rest : the head and neck are elegantly 
marked with small transverse lines of black 
and gray, os are also the back and wings, 
but more irregularly. The upper part of 
the breast is of a rich glossy green hue ; the 
rest of the breast and belly are black, mixed 
with a few white feathers : the rides are 
marked like the neck : the coverts of the 
wings ore crossed with undulated lines of 
black and reddish brown ; the exterior webs 
of the greater quill feathers are black; the 
bend of the wing and under tail coverts pure 
white : the tail consists of eighteen feathers, 
and is rounded in shape, and black, with a 
small white spot on the outer feather on 
each side, near the extremity : the legs are 
very stout, and covered with brown rilky 
feathers, with loose webs ; the feet and claw's 
horn colour, and the toes furnished on each 
side with a strong pectinated membrane. 
The female is considerably less than the 
male, and differs from him greatly in her 
colours : her throat is red ; th^ transverse 
bars on the head, nock, and hack are red 
and black ; the breast reddish, varied with 
a few white spots ; belly barred with orange 
and black, the top of each, feather white ; 


the back and wings mottled with reddish 
brown and block ; the scapulars tipped with 
white : the tail is of a deep mat colour, 
barred with black, and tipped with white. 

This fine bird inhabits wooded and moun- 
tainous countries, particularly pine forests 
or plantations of juniper. In Russia, Swe- 
den, and other northern countries, it is very 
common in the forests of pine, which there 
abound ; and the cones of the fir trees, which 
it cats, as well as various plants and berries, 
at some seasons give on unpleasant flavour 
to its flesh. It was formerly met with in 
Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, and 
parts of North Woles ; but it is now very 
rarely indeed seen in these islands. Early 
in the spring the season for pairing com- 
mences : during this period the cock places 
himself on an eminence, where he displays 
a variety of attitudes, appearing unconscious 
of danger, and insensible to all around him : 
the feathers on his head stand erect, his neck 
swells, his tail is expanded, and his wings 
droop ; his eyes sparkle, and the scarlet 
patch on each side of his head assumes p. 
deeper dye ; he at the same time utters his 
singular cry, which has been compared’ to 
the sound produced by the whetting of a 
scythe : it mny be heard at n considerable 
distance, and never foils to draw to him Ills 
faithful mate. The female lays from eight 
to sixteen eggs, which are white, irregularly 
spotted with yellow, and larger than those 
of the common hen : they arc generally 
placed In a dry situation, in an artless nest 
upon the ground, composed of heath tops ; 
but she covers her eggs carefully with leaves 
when site is under the necessity of leaving 
them in search of food. As soon as the 
young are hatched they follow the mother, 
who leads them to procure the pupa: of ants 
and wild mountain berries, which are their 
first food. 

Black Grouse j Black Game ? Heath- 
cock, or Black Cock. ( Tttrao tetri r.) 
The male bird is about two feet in length, 
and the expansion of his wings two feet 
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nine. The prevailing colour of his plumage 
is black, richly glossed with blue on the j 
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neck, back, and rump ; the rest of the body 
being dull block. The bilHs dark ; the eyes 
deep blue ; below each eye is a spot of dirty 
white, and eyebrows formed of o naked space 
of bright scarlet- The lesser wing-coverts 
are dusky brown ; the greater white, which 
extends to the ridge of the wing, forming a 
spot of that colour on the shoulder when the 
wing is closed ; the quills are brown, the 
lower parts and tips of the secondaries white, 
forming a bar of white across the wing : the 
tail is black, changing to deep violet, and 
when spread out, the feathers form a curve 
on each side ; the under tail-coverts ore pine 
white;- the legs and thighs dark brown, 
mottled with white ; the feet brown. Like 
the former species, these birds are common 
in Russia, Siberia, and other northern coun- 
tries, chiefly in^ wooded and mountainous 
situations ; and in the northern parts of our 
own island on uncultivated moors. The 
female 13 about one third less than the male ; 
her tail is much less forked, and she differs 
from him considerably in colour ; the head, 
neck, and breast being striped transversely 
with red and black ; the back, wing -coverts, 
and rump deep red, varied with black lines ; 
and the tall feathers black, with oblique 
zigzag red Btripes, and tipped with white. 
The males are polygamous, and fight despe- 
rately with each other for the females. It 
is said that when the vanquished are put to 
flight, and the victors are left in possession 
of the field, they place themselves on an 
eminence, clap their wings, and with loud 
cries give notice to their females, who im- 
mediately resort to the spot. The hen makes 
an artless nest on the heathy ground, and 
usually lays from six to ten eggs, of a dirty 
white colour, blotched with spots of rusty 
brown. The young follow the hen for some 
time, but quit her at the commencement of 
the winter, and keep together in flocks of 
seven or eight till the spring. Their food 
consists principally of fruits and berries, and 
in winter, of the tops of the heath and birch ; 
but, though they are particularly fond of 
wild and mountainous places, in summer 
they frequently come down from their lofty 
situations for the Bake of feeding on corn. 

The Ruffed G rouse (Bonasta umbeVus) 
is thus described in Wilson’s American Orni- 
thology: — “ This elegant specie 3 is well 
known in almost every quarter of the United 
States, and appears to inhabit a very exten- 
sive range of country. It is common at Moose 
Fort, on Hudson’s’ Bay . in lat, 51 °; is fre- 
quent in the upper parts of Georgia ; very 
abundant in Kentucky and the Indiana ter- 
ritory 5 and was found by Captains Lewi 9 
and Clarke in crossing: the great range of 
mountains that divide the waters of the 
Columbia and Missouri, more than three 
thousand miles, by their measurement, from 
the mouth of the latter. Its favourite places 
of resort are high mountains, covered with 
the balsam pine, hemlock, and such like 
evergreens. Unlike the pinnated grouse, it 
always prefers the woods ; is Eeldom or never 
found in open plains 5 but loves the pine 
sheltered declivities of mountains near 
streams of water. Tlug great difference of 


disposition in two species, whose food seems 
to be nearly the same, is venr extraordinary. 
In those open plains called the Barrens of 
Kentucky, the pinnated grouse was seen in 
great numbers, but none of the ruffed 5 while 
in the high groves with which that singular 
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tract of country is interspersed, the latter, 
or pheasant, was frequently met with j but 
not a single individual of the former. 

The native haunts of the pheasant being a 
cold, high, mountainous and woody country, 
it is natural to expect that, as we descend 
from thence to the sea shores, and the low, 
flat, and warm climate of the Southern 
States, these birds should become more rare ; 
and such indeed is the cose. In the lower 
parts of Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, they 
are very seldom observed ; but, as we 
advance inland to the mountains, they 
again make their appearance. In the lower 
parts of Kew Jersey, we indeed occasionally 
meet with them ; but this is owing to the 
more northerly situation of the country ; for 
even here they are far less numerous than 
among the mountains. 

“Dr. Turton, and several other English 1 
writers, have spoken of a long-tailed grouse, 1 
said to inhabit the back parts of Virginia, 
which can be no other than the present spe- 
cies, there being, os far ns I am acquainted, 
only these two, the ruffed and pinnated 
grouse, found native within, the United 
States. 

“The manners of the pheasant are soli- 
tary ; they are seldom found In coveys of 
more than four or five together, and more 
usually in pairs, or singly. They leave 
their sequestered haunts in the woods early 
in the morning, and seek the path or road, 
to pick up gravel, and glean among the 
droppings of the horses. In travelling among 
the mountains that bound the Susquehanna, 

I was always able to furnish myself with an 
abundant supply of these birds every morn- 
ing without leaving the path. If the wea- 
ther be foggy, or lowering, they are sure to 
be seen in such situations. They generally 
move along with great stateliness. The 
drumming, ns it is usually called, 01 the 
pheasant, is another singularity of this spe- 
cies. This is performed by the male alone- 
In walking through solitary woods, fre- 
quented by these birds, a stranger w sur- 
prised by suddenly hearing a kind of thump- 
ing very similar to that produced bj- striking 
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two full-blown ox-bladders together, but 
much louder; the strokes nt first are slow 
and distinct* but gradually Increase in ra- 
pidity, till they run into each other, resem- 
bling the rumbling sound of very distant 
thunder, dying away gradually on the ear. 
After a few minutes’ pause, this is again 
repeated, and, in a calm day, may be heard 
nearly half a mile off. Tliis drumming is 
most common in spring, and is the call of 
the cock to his favourite female. It is pro- 
duced in the following maimer : The bird, 
standing on an old prostrate log, generally 
in a retired and sheltered situation, lowers 
bis wings, erects hi3 expanded tail, contracts 
his throat, elevates the two tufts of feathers 
on the neck, and inflates his whole body, 
something in the manner of the turkey cock, 
strutting and wheeling about with great 
stateliness. After a few manoeuvres ot tliis 
kind, he begins to strike with liis stiffened 
wings in short and quick strokes, which be- 
come more and more rapid until they run 
into each other, as has been already described. 
This is most common in the morning and 
evening, though I have heard them drum- 
ming ut all hours of the day. By means of 
this, the gunner is led to the place of his 
retreat ; though, to those unacquainted with 
the sound, there is great deception in the 
supposed distance, it generally appearing to 
be much nearer than it really is. 

“The pheasant begins to pair in April, 
and builds its nest early in May. This is 
placed on the ground, at’thc root of a bush, 
old log, or other sheltered and solitary situ- 
ation, well surrounded with withered leaves. 
Unlike that of the quail, it is open above, 
and is usually composed of dry leaves and 
grass. The eggs arc from nine to fifteen in 
number, of a brownish white, without any 
spots, and nearly as large as those of a pul- 
let. The young leave the nest as soon as 
hatched, and are directed by the cluck of 
the mother, very much in the manner of the 
common hen. On being surprised, she ex- 
hibits all the distress and affectionate 
manoeuvres of the quail, and of most other 
birds, to lead you away from the spot. I 
once started a hen pheasant with a single 
young one, seeming^' only a few days old ; 
there might have been more, bnt I observed 
only this one. The mother fluttered before 
me for a moment ; but, suddenly darting 
towards the young one, seized it in her bill, 
and flew off along the surface through the 
woods, with great steadiness and rapidity, 
till she was beyond my sight, leaving me in 
great surprise at the incident. I made a 
very close and active search around the spot 
for the rest, but without success. Here was 
a striking instance of something more than 
what is termed blind instinct, in this remark- 
able deviation from her usual manoeuvres 
when she has a numerous brood. It would 
have been impossible for me to have injured 
this affectionate mother, who had exhibited 
such an example of presence of mind, reason, 
and sound Judgment, as must have convinced 
the most bigoted advocates of mere instinct. 
To carry off a whole brood in this manner 
nt once would have been impossible, and to 
attempt to save one at the expense of the : 


rest would be unnatural. She therefore 
usually takes the only possible mode of 
caving them in that case, by decoying the 
person in pursuit of herself, by such a na- 
tural imitation of lameness as to impose on 
most people. But here, In the case of a sin- 
gle solitary young one, she instantly altered 
her plan, and adopted the most^ simple and 
effectual means for its preservation. 

“ The pheasant generally springs within a 
few yards, with a loud whirring noise, and 
flies with great vigour throyghtbe woods, 
beyond reach of view, before it alights. With 
a good dog, however, they are easily found ; 
and at some times exhibit a singular degree 
of infatuation, by looking down from the 
branches where they sit, on the dog below, 
who, the more noise he keeps up, seems the 
more to confuse and stupify them, so that 
they may be shot down, one by one, till the 
whole are killed, without attempting to fly 
off. In such cases those on the lower limbs 
must be taken first ; for, should the upper 
ones be first killed, in their fall they alarm 
those below, who immediately fly off. In 
deep snows they arc usually taken in traps, 
commonly dead traps, supported by a figure 
4 trigger. At this reason, when suddenly 
alarmed, the}* frequently dive into the snow, 
particularly when It has newly fallen, and, 
coming out at a considerable distance, again 
take wing. They are pretty hard to kill, 
and will often cany' off ft large load to the 
distance of two hundred yards, and drop 
down dead. Sometimes, m the depth of 
winter, they approach the farm house, and 
lurk near the barn, or about the garden. 
They have also been often taken young, and 
tamed, so as to associate with the. fowls; 
nml their cgg9 have frequently been batched 
under the common hen ; but these rarely 
survive until full grown. They are exceed- 
ingly fond of the seeds of grapes ; occasion- 
ally cat ants, chestnuts, blackberries, and 
various vegetables. Formerly they were 
numerous in the immediate vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia : but, as the woods were cleared 
and population iucrensed, they retreated to 
the interior. At present there are very few 
to be found within several miles of the city, 
and those only singly, in the most solitary 
and retired woody recesses. 

“The pheasant is in best order for the 
table in September and October. At this 
season they feed chiefly on whortleberries, 
and the little red aromatic partridge-berries; 
the last of which give their flesh a peculiar 
delicate flavour. With the former our 
mountains are literally covered from August 
to November ; and these constitute, at that 
season, the greater part of their food. During 
the deep snows of winter, they have recourse 
to the buds of alder, and the tender buds of 
the laurel. I have frequently found their 
crops distended with a large handful of these 
latter alone ; and it has been confidently 
asserted, that, after having fed for sometime 
on the laurel buds, their flesh becomes highly 
dangerous to eat of, partaking of the poison- 
ous qualities of the plant. The same has 
been asserted of the flesh of the deer, when, 
in severe weather and deep snows, they sub- 
sist on the leaves and bark of the laurel. 
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Though I have myself ate freely of the flesh 
of the pheasant, after emptying it of large 
quantities of laural buds, -without experienc- 
ing any bad consequences, yet, from the 
respectability of those, some of them eminent 
‘ physicians, who have particularized cases 
in which it has proved deleterious, and even 
fatal, I am inclined to believe, that, in cer- 
tain cases, where this kind of food has been 
long continued, nud the birds allowed to 
remain imdrawn for several days, until the 
contents of the crop and stomach have had 
time to diffuse themselves through the flesh, 
as is too often the case, it may be unwhole- 
some and even dangerous. Great numl>ers ■ 
of these birds are brought to our markets, 
at all times, during fall and winter ; some 
of which are brought from a distance of 
more than a hundred miles, aud have been 
probably dead a week or two, unpicked and 
undrawn, before they are purchased for the 
table. Regulations, prohibiting them from 
, being brought to market unless picked and 
drawn, would, very probably, be n sufficient 
security from all danger. At these incle- 
ment seasons, however, they are generally 
lean and dry * and, indeed, at alt times, 
their flesh is far inferior to that of the quail, 
or of the piuuatcd grouse. They are usually 
sold, in Philadelphia market, at from three 
quarters of a dollar to a dollar and a quarter 
a pair, and sometimes higher. 

“The pheasant, or partridge of New 
England, is eighteen inches long, and twen- 
ty-three inches in extent ; bill, a horn 
colour, paler below; eye, reddish hazel, 
immediately above which is a small spot of 
hare skin, of a scarlet colour ; crested ; head 
and neck, variegated with black, red brown, 
white, and pale brown ; sides of the neck 
furnished with'a tuft of large block feathers, 
twenty -nine or thirtv in number, which it 
occasionally raises ; this tuft covers o large 
space of the neck destitute of feothers ; body 
above, a bright rust colour, marked with 
oval spots of yellowish wliitc, and sprinkled 
with black ; wings, plaiu olive brown, ex- 
teriorly edged with white, spotted with 
olive ; the tail is rounding, extends five 
inches beyond the tips of tne wings, is of a j 
bright reddish brown, beautifully marked ! 
with numerous waving transverse bars of ' 
black, is also crossed by a broad band of 
black, within half an inch of the Up, which 
is bluish white, thickly sprinkled and 
speckled with black; body below, white, 

* marked with large blotches of pale brown ; 
l the legs are covered half w ay to the feet 
, with hairy down of a brownish white colour; 
legs and feet, pale ash; toes, pectinated 
along the sides ; the two exterior ones joined 
at the base, as far as the first joint, by a 
l membrane ; vent, yellowish, rust colour, 
j “The female, and young birds, dlfTer in 
j having the ruff or tufts ot feathers on the 
f nock of a dark brown colour ; as well os 
l the bar of black ou the tail inclining much 
to the same tint” ' 

Rku Grouse ; Moon Cook, or GoncocK. 

’ (/.upqpvs firotiens.) This bi*e«*ies i-» much 
| smaller than the Block GnniM*. its length 
being only about fifteen inches, and its ex- 


panded width twenty-six. The bill is block, 
and at its base is a white spot on each side : 
the throat 13 red ; each eye is arched with a 
large naked 6pot, of a bright scarlet: the 
plumage on the head and neck is a light 
tawny red, each feather being marked with 
several transverse pars of black \ the back 
and scapulars arc a deeper red, and on the 
middle of each feather is a large black spot; 
the breast and belly are of a purplish hue, i 
crossed with small dusky lines : the tail ‘ 
consists of sixteen feathers, of equal lengths, ] 
the four middlemost barred with red, the i 
others black : the thighs are a pale red, ob- \ 
scurely barred with black ; the legs afid feet 1 
are clothed -with, soft white feathers down to I 
the claws, which are strong, and of a light | 
colour. Thi9 species seems to be peculiar to ! 
Britain : it is very plentiful in the High- | 
lands of Scotland, and by no means scarce ] 
in any of the wild, heathy, and mountainous i 
tracts in the northern counties of England 1 
and Wales. Red Grouse pair in spring, and 
lay from 6ix to ten eggs : the young brood 
follows the heu during the whole summer • 
and, in winter, they unite in flocks of forty or 
fifty ; they are sometimes seen in the valleys, 
but generally keep on the summits. of hills, 
where they feed on mountain .berries, &c., 
and are exceedingly shy and wild. 


TViute Grouse. [See Ptarmigan.} 

■*' Loxc-t ailed Grouse. (7tarno P / iasi - 
anclors.) This bird, which is about the 
size of a pheasant, inhabits the mountainous 
parts of the country about Hudson’s Bay, 
and other northern parts of the American 
continent. The bill is dusky, the head and 
neck arc of a bright reddish brown, varie- 
gated with transverse waved duakv lines; 
the plumage of the back, wings, and tail is 
block in the middle, indented with bright 
brown on the rides, and transversely marked 
with black aud brown at the tips ; the outer 
coverts of the wings, aud the quill feathers 
next the back, have white. tips; and the 
primaries have sj>ots of white along their 
outer webs. The two middle feathers of the 
tail are considerably the longest, the rest 
gradually shortening on each side : the upper 
part of tne breast is brown, but by degrees 
becomes white! as do the belly, the sides 
under the wings, and the covert feathers 
under the tail. The legs ore covered with 
fine filiform feathers of a pale brow n colour, 
transversely variegated with dusky lines. 
Thev feed upon juDiper berries and buds ; 
associate in small flocks j and lay their eggs, 
which vary from ten to sixteen, in o nest on 
the ground, artlessly composed of grass, and 
lined with a few feathers : the eggs are white, 
and ore hatched about the middle of June, the 
young immediately following the mother. 
The flesh of these birds is held in great es- 
timation. 

Canada Grou«£. (Tetrao Canadensis.) 
This species, winch is fmmd in great abun- 
dance in the mcKt northerly parts of America, 
is rather more than thirteen inches in length; 
the female two inches less. The upj*r 
parts of the head, neck, and body of the 
male bird ere transversely barred with dusky 
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and gray brown ; over the eyelids is a bare black, and about three inches long ; the rest 
red apace ; nostrils covered with black, with shorter, also black, streaked laterally with i 
a small white spot on each side, and one brown, and of unequal lengths; the headia i 
beneath ; throat, breast, and belly, black ; slightly crested ; over the eye is an elegant 1 
the latter spotted with white, except the semicircular comb of rich orange, wliich the ‘ 
middle : Bides of the body barred transversely bird has the power of raising or relaxing ; i 
with grey-brown and dusky; the feathers under the neck wings are two loose, pen dn- 
with a white a tnpe near the tip : under tail lous, and wrinkled skins, extending along ji 
coverts black and white : tail black, tipped the side of the neck for two-thirds of its .•! 
with rufous ; feathers of the tarsi gray- length, each of which, when inflated with j 


brown : claws gray : beak blaek. 


j air, resembles, in bulk, colour, and surface, 


Pirated Grouse. fTctrao Cupido.) Jn t tmdcUc-sizecl orange ; chin, cream-co- 
ils voice, manners, and peculiarity of plu- £ oured ; unde . r the e * e ran ? a dtt f£ streak of < 
mage, the Pinnated Grouse is the most sin- lZ° W V ! w !:? Ic , V pt r= r ’’Yi- trans : j 

gular, and, in its flesh, the most excellent, 5 ' , ' <lc * c , n: ^ 1 l 1 bmtrn, and j 

of all those of its tribe that inhabit the ^ hJte , ; !*'} short, very much rounded, and 
ihaTuu.j mi . c of a main tvmwmsh sont colour : throat ele- 


phtnatzu oroube — (xzrRiO cunuo.) 


breast and belly, pale brown, marked trans 
versely with white ; legs covered to the toes 
with hairy down of a dirty drab colour • feet i 
dull yellow ; toes pectinated ; vent whitish j I 
bill brownish horn colour ; eye reddish ; 
hazel. The female is considerably less; of j 
a lighter colour ; destitute of the neck wings, j 
the naked yellow Bkin on the neck, and the 
semicircular comb of yellow over the eye. 

The season for pairing is in March, and I 
the breeding time is continued through j 
April and May. Then the male Grouse 
distinguishes himself by a peculiar sound. 
When he utters it, the parts about the throat 
are sensibly inflated and swelled. It may 
be heard on a still morning for three or 
more miles. This noise is a sort of ventri 
loquism. It does not strike the ear of a 


Particular in selecting Ids place bystander with much force, but impresses 
oi residence, pitching only upon those tracts him with the idea, though produced within 
. atures and productions correspond a few rods of him, of a voice a mile or two 
wim his modes of life, and avoiding immense distant. This note is highly characteristic. 

ate , 1 ?S |0D , s . , J lat . he never visits*. Though very peculiar, it is termed footing, 
thinly interspersed with from its resemblance to the blowing of a 


r**:? thinly interspersed with from its resemblance to the blowing of a 

I™ C i’* 0I r^ artl -1 y ® rer grown with shrub oak, conch or horn fYom a remote quarter. The 
ia V n . t3 : tbe i r predilection female makes her nest on thn ground, in 
according to the recesses very rarely discovered by men ; and 
• 1 td be best accounted for she usually lays from ten to twelve brown- 
facts and cir- ish- coloured eggs, much resembling those of 
™ ode of flight is a guinea-hen. When hatched, the brood Is 
V £ nd an(i ilt cal ‘ protected by her alone. Surrounded by her 

forest riSwSfi ^M n - n l h ° f a . and thick young, the mother bird exceedingly re- 
ttZXTSte* JP^pccted with trunks rambles a domestic hen with her chickens, 
evolution* nf iw* i? at ^ UlT f co . ntinual When at such times they are surprised, the 
Sch tl^ h g ; “ 8ud(ien turnin S*> to dam utters a cry of al^tn , and while the 
SMMdlT Tw ^*7-1 acc ^ st omed. little ones are hurxying to a place of safety, 

x f k o , 1 dislike of ponds, their, anxious parent beguiles the spectator 
marshes, or watery places, which thnv a. ‘ T«„» is™rw 


last knd 8Ucn The and other pretences of inability to walk or 

P ^babty the strongest inducement fly. 

i f th ? sm . al1 During the period of mating, and while 
huckleberries and iSISJm * lC ® travbern . e f« females ore occupied in incubation, the 
which they abound vS” 163 ’ ™ alcs have a practice of assembling, prin- 
ce urlnrinal # h *i? ons £ , - tu , tc Clpal, - V themselves. To some select and 

j be , se bml u. central spot where there is very little under- 
the ? w . 00d * tb cy repair from the Adjoining dis- 
to dogs or birds of nrL alm09t un P cnetra ble trict. From the exercises performed there, 
Thfpfnn . tliis is called a scratching place. The time 
3on<? twentv^vS £ , ? metc ? n } ncht ! of meeting is the break of day. As soon « 
weighs abouf thrpp nmm!*« S JiL 6 **^ 11 ** an< * * be light appears, the company assembles 
niahed with supplemental JLw D f C \ 1S fur " £ rorn every side, sometimes to the number of 
posed of eighteen fenihpn, ?™ S3 ’ ea £ b com- fort}' or fifty. When the dawn is past, the 
_ ers^five of which are ceremony begins by a low tooting from one 
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of the cocks. This is answered by another ; 
and they presently come forth one by one 
from the bushes, strutting about with all 
the pride and ostentation they can display. 
Their necks are incurvated ; the feathers on 
them are erected into a sort of mff ; the 
plumes of their toils are expanded like fans ; 
they strut about in a style resembling the 
pomp of the turkey-cock. They seem to vie 
with each other in stateliness ; and, os they 
pass each other, frequently cost looks of in- 
sult, and utter notes of defiance. These are 
the signals for battles. They engage with 
wonderful spirit and ficrcehess ; and during 
then contests, they leap a foot or two from 
the ground, and utter a cackling, screaming, 
and discordant cry. These places of ex- 
hibition have been often discovered by the 
hunters ; and a fatal discovery it has .been 
for the poor Grouse. Their destroyers con- 
struct for themselves lurking holes made of 
pi nebrauches, colled" bough houses,” within 
a few yards of the spot. Hither they repair 
with their fowling-pieces, in the latter part 
of the night, and wait the appearance of 
the birds. Watching the moment when 
two arc proudly eyeing each other, or en- 
gaged In battle, or when a greater number 
can be seen in a range, they pour on them a 
destructive charge of shot. They com- 
monly keep together in coveys of ten or a 
dozen, or pocks, as the phrase is, until the 
pairing season : and it has been remarked, 
that when a company of sportsmen have 
surrounded a pack of Grouse, the birds 
seldom or never rise upon their pinions 
while they are encircled; but each runs 
along till it has passed the person that is 
nearest, and then flutters off with the utmost 
expedition — -The interesting facts contained 
in the^ foregoing account are derived from 
the inimitable “ American Ornithology" by 
Alex. Wilson. 

GRUB. A name applied more especially 
to the hexapod worms or maggots hatched 
from the eggs of beetles. 

GRTJJD.a3. The name of the family of 
wading birds represented by the Crane. 

GRUS. A genus of Grallatorial birds 
i belonging to tne family Gruidce. [See 
! Crake. 3 

GRYLLTDiE. The second family be- 
longing to the Sallatortal Orthoptera ; 'con- 
i taining the Field and House Cricket. [See 
CniCKET.3 

GUACHARO BIRD. {Steatornis Caripcn- 
A bird of South America, belonging 
to the family of G aotsuckers ( Caprimvlgi dec"), 
relative to the locality and habits of which a 
; most Interesting account is given by Baron 
Humboldt, in his “Personal Narrative.” 
This bird is of the size of a common fowl ; 
the plumage sombre, brownish-grey, mixed 
with small stria and black dots ; large white 
heart-shaped spots bordered with black on 
the head, and on the wing and tail feathers ; 
but no spots on the back : the bill is horny, 
wide, and long : the upper mandible hodkea ; 
mid the base is furnished with stiff hairs, 
directed forwards. 


The following narrative Is derived, In a 
somewhat abridged form, from an article by 
the talented author of Zoological Recrea- 
tions. t— " When they (Humboldt and his 
party) arrived at the foot of the lofty moun- 
tain 'of Guacharo, they were only four hun- 
dred paces from the cavern, without yet 
perceiving the entrance. The torrent runs 
in a hollow excavated by the waters ; and 
they went on under a ledge or cornice, the 
projection of which prevented them from 
seeing the sky. The path winds like the 
river, and, at the last turning, they sud- 
denly stood before the Immense opening 
of the cave. The Cucva del Guacharo is 
pierced in the vertical profile of a Tock, and 
the entrance is towards the south, forming a 
vault eighty feet broad and seventy-two feet 
high, an elevation but a fifth less than that 



OUAOHARO.- (BT£ATOK>JI8 OAmrxNsie.) 

of the Louvre. The rock surmounting the 
cavern was covered with trees of gigantic 
height, aud all the luxuriant profusion of 
an Intertropicnl vegetation. The travellers 

saw with astonishment plantain-leaved Iie- 

liconias eighteen feet in height, the praga 
palm, and tree arums, follow the banks of 
the river, even to the subterranean places. 
There the vegetation continues, as m the 
deep crevices of the Andos, half shut out 
from the light of day, nor does it disappear 
till a distance of thirty or forty paces from 
the entrance. The party went forward for 
about four hundred and thirty feet inthout 
being obliged to light their torches, mere 
the light began to fail, they heard from afar 
the hoarse cries ol the Guacharo otraji. 
These birds quit the cavern only at night- 
fall, especially when there is moonlight? 
and Humboldt remarks that it is almost the 
only frugivorous nocturnal bird yet known. 
It feeds on very hard fruits, and the Indians 
assured* him that it does not pursue cither 
the lamelUcom insects or those f phalamce 
which serve as food to the goatsuckers, lie 
states that it is difficult to form an idea of 
the horrible noise made by thousands of 
these birds in the dark recesses of the cavern, 
whence their shrill and piercing cries 
upon the vaulted rocks, end ere repeated bj 
the echo in the depths of the potto- Bj 
fixing torches of copal to the end of a long 
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pole, the Indians showed the nests of these { them by their parents : these ore preserved 
birds fifty or sixty feet above the heads of' and* under the name of semUladd Guachcuxt 

♦ V,,. .1. .1 ,n l ~ lr.,1 


the explorers, in funnel-shaped holes, with 
whieti the eavern roof is pierced like a-sieve. 

“ Once n year, near midsummer, the Gua- 
charo cavern is entered by the Indians. 
Armed with poles, they ransack the greater 
part of the nests, white the old birds hover 
over the heads of the robbers, as if to defend 
their brood, uttering horrible erics. The 


(Guacharo seed), are considered a celebrated 
remedy against intermittent fevers, and sent 
to the sick at Cariaco and other low locali- 
ties where fever prevails. The Cucra del 
GtincJiaro is situated nearly in lat. 10° 10”, 
and consequently in the centre of the torrid 
zone.” 


young which full down are opened on the * r GUAN. A genus of Gal hnnceous birds 
snot. The writmiMini ;< r.mmi lnnHod ! found in the New World. [See Pf-StLort.] 

GUANA. The name given to several 


spot. The peritoneum is found loaded with 
fat, nnd a layer of the same substance reaches 
from the abdomen to the vent, forming a 1 species of Lizards (Iguana). The best known 
kind of cusldon between the bird’s legs. [ species (/punuo tvbercvJata) is found in 
Humboldt here remarks, that this quantity ' many parts of America and the West 
of fat in frugivorous animals, not exposed | India islands. It inhabits rocky and woody 
to the light, and exerting but little muscular places ; feeds on insects and vegetables ; and 
motion, brings to mind what has been long * is often seen of the length of from three to 
observed in the fattening of geese and oxen. J even five feet : its general colour Is green, 
It is well known, lie adds, now favourable : shaded with brown : the back is strongly 
darkness and repose are to this process. At serrated ; and this, with its large gular 
the period above mentioned, which is gene- t pouch, which it lias the power of inflating 
rally known at Caripe by the designation of i to a great degree, gives a formidable appear* 
* the oil harvest,’ lints are built by the In- ance to an animal otherwise harmless. We 
dians, with palm leave*, near the entrance, ! learn from Catcsby that these reptiles arc of 
and even in the very porch of the cavern, various si/cs, from two to five fbet in-length; 
There the fat of the young birds just killed J that their months are furnished with exceed- 
is melted in clay pots over a brushwood fire ; ’ ing small teeth, but their jaws are armed 
and this fat is named butter or oil of the | with a long beak, with which they bite with 
Guacharo. It is half liquid, transparent, I great strength : and that they inhabit warm 
inodorous, ani\ so pure that it will keep • countries only. *Many of the Bahama 
above a year without turning rancid. Hum- j islands abound with them, where they nestle 
boldt observes that the race of Guacharo in hollow rocks and trees. Their eggs have 
birds would have been extinct long since if not a hard shell, like those of alligators, but 
several circumstances had not contributed n skin only, like those of a turtle ; and arc 
to its preservation. The natives, witldield | esteemed a good food : they lav a great 
by superstitious fears, seldom dare to pro- number of cgg6 at a time, In the earth, 
ceed far into the recesses of tho cavern, j which are there hatched by the sun’s beat. 
Humboldt hail great difficulty in persuading These Guanos are a great part of tho sub- 
them to pass beyond the outer part of the ristence of the inhabitants of the Bahama 
cave, the only portion of it which they visit : islands, for which purpose they visit many 
annually to collect the oil ; and the whole of the remote Kayes and islands in their 
authority of the Padres was necessary to , 6loops to catch them, which they do by dogs 
make them penetrate ns far as the spot ' trained up for that purpose. Their flesh is 
where the floor rises abruptly at an inclina- easy of digestion, delicate, and well-tasted: 
tion of sixty degrees, and where a small they are sometimes roasted, but the more 
subterraneous cascade is formed by the tor- ' common way Is to boil them, taking out the 
rent. .In the minds of the Indians this cave, i leaves of fat, which are melted and clarified, 
inhabited by nocturnal birds, is associated i and put into a calabash or dish, into which 
with mystic ideas, and they believe that in ' tliey dip the flesh of the Guana as they eat 
the deep recesses of the cavern the bouls of * it. Though they are not amphibious, they 
their ancestors sojourn. Tliey say that man ! are said to keep under water above an hour, 
should avoid places that aic enlightened I Their pace on land is slow ; and when tliey 


neither by the sun nor the moon ; and 4 to 
go and join the Guaeharocs * means to rejoin 
their fathers — in short, to die. At the en- 
trance of the cave the musicians and 
poisoners perform their exorcisms to conjure 
the chief of the evil spirits. It appears also, 
as another cause of pieservation. that Gua- 
charo birds inhabit neighbouring caverns 
too narrow to be accessible to man, and faun 


G UANACO. The local name of a variety 
of species of the Llama [which see]. 

,, , » i GUDGEON. (Cvpriitus gobio.) A small 

tnese perhaps the great cavern is repeopled ; j Malacopterygions fresh-water fish, general ly 
for the missionaries declared that no»em5lilf» ! nhr,,,* a sub- 


swim, they do not use their feet, but merely 
guide themselves with their tails. They 
are so impatient of cold, that they rarely 
appear out of their holes but when the sun 
shines. 


r- . * . « j , — , . — ucan ........ . . 0 - - 

tor the missionaries declared that no sensible | about five or six inches in length and of asub- 
mimuiition of the birds had been observed, crlindrical shape: its usual colour is a pale 
i oung birds of this species have been sent , olive brown above, spotted with black; 
to the nort of Humana, nnri lmvn tu*— « tj ie gjdea silvery, and the belly white; the 


to the port of Cumana, and have lived there 
several days, but without taking any food ; 
the seeds offered to them not suiting them. 
The crops and gizzards of the young birds 


scales are small j the tail is forked ; sud 
both that and the dorsal fin are spotted with 

-. w — - v ----*» — black: the upper jaw is longer than the 

peneu in the cavern contain all sorts of : lower; and furnished with short cirri, Gud- 
m,a ;inM ***>' * r,,lts * ^hica are conveyed to j gcons appear to delirlit in slow rivers : they | 
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j swim together in ahoals, feeding on worms, 
i aquatic insects, &c., and affording excellent 
amusement to anglers from the avidity with. 



godqeon. — \ otrnisos oonio,) 

which, they seize the bait : they may also 
be taken in considerable numbers with the 
{ easting-net. The Gudgeon spawns in May, 
generally among stones in shallow water. 
The flesh is delicate, and easy of digestion. 

GUILLEMOT. (Una.) The Guillemots 
are a genua of sea-birda, having a striking 
resemblance both to the A Xtidot ( Auks) and 
the CohAm&i'cZce (Divers). Their bills, though 
of a slender shape, are firm, strong, and 
pointed; the upper mandible slightly bending 
near the end, and the base covered with soft 
short feathers : tongue long and slender ; 

I legs placed far backward ; and no hind toe. 

| Borne of the species appear to be very stupid, 
| frequent experience not seeming to teach 
them the danger of fire-arms ; v Idle others 
are sufficiently alert. They are numerously 
spread over various parts of the northern 
regions ; and, like many others, seek more 
temperate climes on the approach of winter ; 
thus during that season they are regular 
visitants ol the British coasts. 
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roonss aarnr-EsioT.*— ( oria, troit.e.) 

The Foolish Guillemot. ( Uria troife.) 
This bird is about seventeen inches in length, 
, and twenty-seven in breadth. The bill is 
; bluish-black, straight, nearly three inches 
• Ions, and sharp-pointed : from each eye to 
the hinder part of the head there is a slight 
division of the plumage ; and the feathers 
| on the upper part of the bill are short, and 
i soil as velvet. The head, neck, back, wings, 
and tail, are of a deep mouse-colour ; the 
tips of the lesser quill -feathers, the breast, 
j belly, and vent, are white ; the entire under 
I side of the body is pure white r legs dusky. 
' lake the Auk, which it greatly resembles, 
the Guillemot lays but one egg, which is 
large in proportion to her size : sometimes 
it is of a pale blue or sea-green colour, and 
at other times white, spotted, or neatly 


streaked with intersecting lines. These 
birds are found in great numbers on the 
cliffs which encircle several parts of our 
coasts ; and, in the breeding season e^iie- 
cially, they will often suffer themsehes to 
be killed or taken, rather than quit the cliff 
they have chosen for their abode. 

The young lias been do^eiihcd as a distinct 
species, by sonic authors, as the lesser Guil- 
lemot* In this state it measures sixteen inches 
in length, and from tip to tip ot its extended 
wings, twenty-six. The top of the head, 
the whole upper part of the hotly, the wings, ! 
and the tail, are of a very dark mouse-colour ; 
the cheeks, throat, and lower side of the 
body, white ; from the angle of the eye is a J 
dusky stroke, pointing to the back part of j 
the head ; the tips of the secondary leathers 
are white ; the tail is very short ; and the 
legs and feet arc dusky. 

The Black Grmr.MOT. ((Vm gryfle.) 
This speeies, called bv re amen the iMrl'ttj 
or Dovefcio, differs fidm the preceding prin- 
cipally in the colour of its plumage, which, 
except a large patch of white on the coverts 
of each wing, is black, sleek and ) ,ts 

feathers appearing all unwehbcd, like silky 
hair: legs and feet red; claws black. I he . 
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nest is made in the deep crevices of the 
rocks which overhang the sea : Inc egg (for , 
it is generally said that one egg only is Huu) 
is grey, sometimes spotted with rust-eolour. 
On this much questioned and \cry question- 
able fact, the observing and intelligent Ame- 
rican ornithologist, Audubon, thus writes : 

‘i Whether European writers have spoken 

of this 6 pccies at random, or alter due ob- 
servation, I cannot say. All I know is, 
that every one of them whose writings I 
have consulted, says that the Black Guille- 
mot lays only one cjg. As I have no reason 
whatever to doubt their assertion, I might 
be tempted to suppose that our species difters 
from theirs, were I not perfectly aware that 
birds in different places will construct dif- 
ferent nests, and lay more or fewer eggs 
Our species always deposits three, rmies.- 11 
may have been disturbed ; and tins tact I 
have assured myself of by hax'ing caught 
the birds in more than twenty instance^ | 
sitting on that number. Kay on Severn, ! 

occasions, at Labrador, some of my party 

Ed myself Ante several Black Gmllemihs 
sitting on eggs in the same fissure of a rout, 
"hcrecv.rfbird had three 
fact which I communicated to m) tricmi , 
Thomas Nuttall. What was most surpmm 0 j 


2 
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j to me was, that even the fishermen there 
I thought that this bird laid only a single egg ; 
I and when I asked them how they knew, 
they simply and good-naturedly answered 
' that they had heard so.'* 



BLACK QOItXElIOr — WIN 1 ER PLUllAOE. 

(ORJa ORTt LS ) 

Wc now turn to the first volume of Mr. 
Waterloo’s amusing and characteristic 
Essays, to extract his Aofes of « visit to the 
haunts of the (t'uillemot. “ The immense 
range of perpendicular rocks, lashed by old 
1 ocean's briny surge, offers a choice and fa- 
1 vouruble retreat to myriads of wild-fowl, 
from far-famed Flamborougli-head to Bemp- 
[ ton, and thence to Buckton and Speaton, 
I and outwards to the Bay of Filey. He who 
wishes to examine the nidification of these 
birds ought to be at this part of the sea-coast 
early in the month of May. About five 
miles from Bridlington Quay is the village 
of Flamborough, chieily inhabited by fisher- 
men ; and a Little farther on is a country 
inn, called the North Star, wliich has good 
accommodation for man and horse ; but a 
lady would feel herself ill at ease in it, on 
account of the daily visits of the fishermen, 
those hardy sonB of Neptune, who stop at it 
on their way to the ocean, and ngain on 
their return. Here they rendezvous, to for- 
tify their interior with a pint or two of 
comfort, and to smoke a pipe, by way of 
j compensation for the many buffets which 
; they ever and anon receive in the exercise 
“ of their stormy and nocturnal calling. 

“ On the bare ledges of these stupendous 
cliffs the Guillemot lays its egg, which is 
exposed to the face of heaven, without any 
nest whatever : but the razor-bills and puf- 
fins lay theirs in crannies, deep and difficult 
of access. Here too the peregrine falcon 
breeds, and here the raven rears its young ; 
while the rock-pigeon and the starling enter 
the fissures of the precipice, and proceed with 
their nidification, far removed from the pry- 
ing eye of man. The Kitliwakc makes her 
nest of dried grass wherever she can find a 
lodgment, and lays two spotted eggs, very 
rarely three. The cormorant and shag in- 
habit that part of the rocks wliich is oppo- 
site to Buckton Hall. You are told that the 
cormorants had their nests, In former times, 
near to the. Flamborough lighthouse ; but 
now these birds totally abandon the place 
during the breeding season. The jackdaw 
is found throughout the whole of this bold 
and craggy shore : he associates with the 
sea-fowl, os. though he were quite at home 
amongst his own inland congeners. To- 
wards the top of the cliffs, both rabbits and 
foxes have descended from the tabic land 
above them, and managed to find a shelter 


among the crevices, in places where. yon 
would suppose that no four-footed animal 
would ever dare to venture. A low mound, 
half earth, half stone, thrown up by the 
farmers for the protection of their flocks, 
skirts the winding summit of the precipice. 
Cattle have been known to surmount this 
artificial boundary, and lose their lives, in 
the roaring surge below. This extensive 
range of rocks, os far as appertains to birds, 
is not considered private property. Any 
person who can climb it may carry away 
what number of eggs he chooses. Still there 
is a kind of honourable understanding be- 
twixt the different sets of climbers, that they 
will not trespass over the boundaries which 
have been marked by mutual consent. 

“ The usual process of seeking for the eggs 
is generally carried on by three men, though 
two will suffice in case of necessity. Having 
provided themselves with two ropes of suf- 
ficient length and strength, they drive an 
iron bar into the ground, about six inches 
deep, on the tabic land at the top of the 
precipice. To this bar is fastened the thick- 
est of the two ropes, and then it is thrown 
down the rocks. He who is to descend now 
puts his legs through a pair of hempen brace*, 
which meet round his middle, and there 
form a waistband. At each end of tlus waist- 
band is a loophole, through which they reev^ 
the smaller rope. Sometimes an iron hook 
and eye are used in lieu of this loop. A 
man now holds the rope firmly in his hand, 
and gradually lowers his comrade down the 
precipice. While he is descending he has 
hold of the other rope, which was fastened 
to the iron bar ; and, with this assistance, 
he passes from ledge to ledge, and from rock 
to rock, picking up the eggs of the GuiHe- 
mot, and putting them into two bags, which 
he had slung across his shoulder ere he com- 
menced his arduous undertaking. When 
he has filled these bags with eggs, he jerk* 
the rope, and the motion informs his friend 
at the top that it is no w. time to draw him 
up. On coming up again to the place from 
whence lie first 6et out, all the eggs are taken 
from the bags, and put into, a large basket, 
prior to their being packed in hampers, ana 
carried off in a cart by wholesale dealer*, 
who purchase them from the climbers for 
sixpence the score. At Bridlington and the 
neighbouring places the eggs are retailed at 
a halfpenny a-piece. The rocks are searched 
for eggs every third day, provided the wea- 
ther be fair. It requires considerable ad- 
dress on the part of the descending climber 
to save himself from being hit by fragments 
of the rock, which are.broken off by the rope 
coming in contact with them. lie avoids 
the danger by moving sidewise when the 
stone is falling, and by taking care, as he 
goes down, to clear nway with his foot any 
portion of the rock that seems ready to gi ye 
way. One of the climbers, while he was 
imparting to me instructions how. to act, 
grinned purposely, and showed his upper 
jaw. I learned by his story, that, last year, a 
falling stone had driven two of his front teeth 
down his throat ; while the poor climber, 
with all his dexterity, was unable to fend 
off the blow. 
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of this fierce animal, [See Glutton and 
Wolverine.] 

GURNARD. (TWfrfa.) A genus of Acan- 
thopterygious fishes, of -which there axe se- 
veral species. The generic characters are — 
head nearly square, covered with bony 
plates ; two dorsal fins, the rnvs of the first 
spinous, those of the second flexible ; teeth 
in both jaws and on the front of the vomer 
pointed, small, and numerous ; seven bran- 
chiostegoua rays ; and three Slender appen- 
dages at the base of each pectoral fin. 

The Grey Gurnard. {Tripla ffumanhis.) 
This fish is distinguished by its elongated 
body, and varies from one to two feet in 
length : the back is of a greenish brown 
colour, marked with black, yellow, and 
white spots ; the lateral line is very promi- 
nent, and strongly serrated ; and the sides 
are of a pale hue, variegated with numerous 
white spots : the belly is white ; the nose 
long, sloping, and bifurcated. The cye3 ore 
large : near the extremity of the gill-covers 
there is a strong, sharp, long 6pine ; and ex- 
actly above the pectoral fins there is another. 
The first dorsal fin consists of eight spiny 
rays, and the second of nineteen soft rays ; 
the pectoral fins are transparent, and sup- 
ported by ten rays, bifurcated from the 
middle ; the ventral fins contain six rays, 
and the anal nineteen. The Grey Gurnard 
is common on our coasts, feeding on worms, 
insects, &c. It bites eagerly at a red bait, 
and is usually taken with a hook in deep 
water, though in calm weather they may be 
seen in considerable numbers on the surface. 
They make a sort of croaking noise, or croon, 
whence probably arises the name of crooner, 
by which they are called in Ireland. 

The Red Gurnard, or Cuckoo Gurnard. 

( Trigfa cuculvs.) This is an elegant species, 
nbout a foot in length, and of a slender 
form ; its colour a beautifhl bright red, more 
or less distinctly marked by whitish trans- 
verse bars, the sides and belly silvery white . 
scales extremely small ; lateral line com- 
posed of pointed white scales edged with 
black ; a similar row on each ride the back : 
fins transparent ; the first dorsal marked on 
the edge by a black spot ; the second tinged 
near its edge with yellow. It is common on 
the Eugtisn coasts ; feeds on crustaceons 
animals 5 and spawns in May or Jane. 

The S a mu sink Gurnard. (Trigla hi- 
rundo .) This valuable species is distin- 
guished by the large size pf its pectoral fins, 
which are beautifully edged. and spotted 
with a fine blue colour. It is larger than 
the preceding, more abundant, and quite 
equal to any others as food. The head is 
larger and more flattened than that of the 
Red Gurnard ; the eyes are large ; the 
scales small, oval, and smooth ; and the 
lateral line bifurcates at the tail. It is a 
native of the European seas ; and is fre- 
quently taken on the Cornish coasts, and 
some other parts of this island. By means 
of its large and long pectoral fins it occa- 
sionally springs out of the water to some 
distance. There are several other species ; 
as the Shining, the Mailed, the Piper, tbt 


Japanese, the Carolina, the Liqeated, the 
Flying, &c. ; with the last mentioned of which 
we shall close our account of the Gurnards. 

The Fltino Gurnard. (Trigla voHtoiu J 
This singular and beautiful species is about 
a foot in length ; of a crimson colour above, 
and pale beneath ; the head blunt, and 
armed on’ each side with two very strong 
and large spines pointing backwards. The 
whole body is covered with stropg, sharp- 
pointed, and closely united scales : the pec- 
toral fins extremely large, transparent, of an 
olive-green colour, richly marked with nu- 
merous bright blue spots : pectoral processes 
eix in number, not separate as in. other spe- 
cies, but united, so as to appear like a small i 
fin on each side the thorax : tail pole violet, 1 
with the rays crossed by dusky spots, and | 
the base strengthened by two. obliquely | 
transverse bony ribs. In the Mediterranean, i 
Atlantic, and Indian seas, tbe Flying Gur- 
nard swims in shoals ; and is often _*een j 
darting from the water and sustaining itself 
for a while in the air, after the manner of 
the genus Exocetus. 

GYMNOPHTHAEhUDiE. The name of 
a family of Lizards, in which the eyes are 
distinct and exposed, the eyelids being rudi- j 
mentary. There are several genera, which ! 
will be found described in Mr. Gray’s vain- ; 
able List of the Reptiles in the British | 
Museum; but, important as these are to 
naturalists, it is quite out of the scope of this 
work to refer to them. ■; . 

GYMNOTUS. A genus of Malacoptcry- 
gious fishes, which contains the well-known 
Gvjinotus Electkicus, or Electric Eel; 
a fish possessing the extraordinary pro- 
perty of communicating a sensation similar 
to an electrical shock, when touched with 
the hand or nn electric conductor. The 
Gymnotus is a fish of a disagreeable appear- 
ance, bearing a general resemblance to a 
large eel, though thicker in proportion, 
and much darker. It is nearly of equal 
thickness throughout : the head is broad, j 
depressed, and obtuse : the toil is com- 
pressed ; and the usual length is from four 
to five feet, though it ie sometimes six, or j 
even eight. It is a native of South Ame* 1 
rica, where it inhabits the larger rivers. The 
seat of the ‘organs which produce this curious 
electrical effect is along the under Bide o! 
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the tail. They are composed of four bundles 
of parallel membranaceous laminae, placed 
very near each other, and nearly horizon- 
tally, extended from the skin to the central 
medial plane of the body, connected l°S etll £r 
by numerous vertical laminse, arranged 
transversely. The little cells, or rather tne 
email prismatic and transverse canals, inter- 
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biting Sumatra. In its dentition and spiny 
covering it closclv resembles the Hedgehog 
tribe ; but it has the long, naked, scaly tail 
and pointed muzzle of the Shrews. Its 
generic character has been given by Dr. 
llorsfield and Mr. Vigors: Head elongated, 
acuminated, compressed on the sides, Cattish 
above 5 muzzle obtuse, elongated, and pro- 
jecting forward considerably beyond the 
lower jaw ; tongue rather smooth, large : 
auricles rounded, somewhat prominent, 
naked : eyes small ; nostrils lateral, promi- 
nent, with the margins convoluted ; vibnssaj 
elongated. Body lather robust; the short 
fur soft, but with distant, erect, subelongated 
hairs : tail rather long, smooth, naked, aud 
scaly. Feet plantigrade, pentadactyle, the 
fore-feet with a rather short thumb. Claws 
narrow, curved, very acute, and retractile. 
The bodv, legs, and tirst half of the tail are 
black ; the head, the neck, and the shoulders 
arc white ; and a black band posses over the 
eyes. Cuvier, in his“ RJ-goe Animal ” OS 2 l>), 
observes that the genus Gymnura of MM. 
Vigors and Horsfield appears to approach 
Cladobates in its teeth, and th_c Shrews in its 
pointed muzzle and sealv tail. II has five 
unguiculaled toes on all its feet, and rather 1 
stiff 1 bristles projecting forth from the woolly , 
hair. The species is called G. Raftixsii, 1 
in compliment to the accomplished founder 
of Singapore, Sir Stamford Raffles. 

GYPAETUS, or BEARDED VUT/TITRE. 
A genus of birds which may be considered 
as intermediate between the eagles and vul- 
tures. The Bkakoep Vultukk {Gypamts 
borOatus), sometimes called the Bearded 
Griffin or Lammcrycyer , is the largest bird 
of prey belonging to the Eastern Continent, 
and it appears to be the only Vulture whien 
has ever been found in a wild state in Bri- 
tain. It usually inhabits the high chains of 
mountains, and nestles in inaccessible accli- 
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vities. It is found in Europe as far north as 
Astracan, but is mueh more common iu 
Spain, on the Pyrenees, Portugal, the isle of 
Elba, Tuscany, Malta, Turkey, and in the 
Archipelago ; but is nowhere so abundant 
as in South Africa, in which quarter it at- 
tains a larger size than elsewhere. In the 
adult bird the head and upper part of the 
neck are of a dirty white colour ; a black 
stripe extends from the base of the beak, 


and passes above the eyes ; another, arising 
behind the eyes, passes over the ears ; lower 
part of the neck, breast, and bedy, orange- 
red ; mantle, back, and wing-coverts, ace? 
orey-brown, but on tire centre of each feather 
is a white longitudinal stripe: wings and 
tail-feathers ashy-grey, the shafts white i 
tail long, very mueh graduated ; beak and 
claws black ; feet blue : iris orange, eje snr- 
rounded bv a red lid. Length about four 
feet nnd alialf. „ 

“Unlike the typical vultures, »)i “ 
Gould, “which arc distinguished by their hare 
necks, indicative of tlieir propensity forfeed- , 
ing on carrion, the Lammergeyer has the I 
nwk thickly covered with fcathera. resem 
Wing those of tl.e true eagles, with n inch it 
also accords in its bold and predatory habits, 

pouncing With violent impetuosity on am 

mals exceeding itself in size ; hence 
young chamois? the wild goat, the . 
Imre, and various species of birds find in I I 
formidable and ferocious enemy, 
seized its prey, the Lammergeyer dc'ouret 

upon the spot, the straight form ofl ihem to ul “ 
disabling them from carrying it to a distance 
It refuses flesh in a state of P»hcfactlon, 
unless sharply pressed liy_ llunt ” ’ lK , r3 . 
nature has limited tins species of* 0 ™'"™”- 
while, on the other hand, to the Vultures, 
who are destined to clear the earth from 
animal matter in a state of decomiionncm, 
and thus render the utmost service to man 
in tlie countries where they uoound, she fl 
given an almost illimitable increase. 

GYRINUS : GYRINIDf. A genus “nd 
family of aquatic Beetles, the type of' nhich 
is known under the name of Y lnrh 0 i ; o. 

Water-flea, from iu peculiar motions, i ncy 

ore in general of small or nrnderat 
and are to be seen, from the flr.-t flne 
spring till the end of autumn, on the surface 
of quiet waters, and even upon tha 

sea, often appearing in great """if”' “ e 

appearing like brilliant ( L cry 

active swimmers, and curvet nb . ou * '? ionnI 4 

direction. Sometimes tliej; remain stationary 

without the slightest motion ; hut no soon | 

are they approached , than the,) I .1 

darting ‘under the surface of he t water, and 
swimming off with tlie greatest ag J t , 1(J 
four hind-legs are used as oau, j‘ cn 
anterior ones for seizing the P«y . f 
tlicv dart beneath the surface, a bnblilc 
air like a silveryball remains attached toil 
hind part of tlie body. When seized, UJV 
discharge a milky fluid, 'which sp 
the body, and proUbly P«^ uc « * cmi,. 
agreeable odoc which they t t j.;, 

There are several species found m 
country, hut it is not necessary t . st 
them separately. These beetles * p r ;p 
the only water insects which c ?;'“l Den a e nt 
liant metallic lustre, a pcculumty depenae 
■ upon the habits of the insects which gene 
: rally swim upon the surface of the w ait 

• ITADDOCK. (Codas <?>¥»'“•} 5 “ 

! well-known Mnlacoptcrygious fish is 
: allied to the cod i and, 1 * k ® Abies 

: of the Northern seas, where it 
, in prodigious shoals, visitm , P a 
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coasts at stated seasons. Nor is it by any 
means scarce on the shores of Britain or 
Ireland; immense quantities, indeed, arc 
taken at different localities, particularly 
along our eastern coast; and as its flesh 
is sweet and wholesome, and can be pre- 
served with, facility, it is a fish of consi- 
derable value. The Haddock is generally 
about twelve or fourteen inches iu length, 
end weighs from two to tlircc pounds; 
though, occasionally, they are met with 
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nearly three feet long, and weighing ten or 
twelve pounds : the smaller or moderate 
sired ones, however, are most esteemed for 
the table. T-hc body is long and slender ; 
the head slopes suddenly down from the 
crown to the point of the nose ; the lower 
jaw is longer than the upper, and furnished 
with a narrow baud of teeth : the barbule at 
the cliin is small ; the eye is large, and the 
iridcs silvery ; the head, cheeks, back, and 
upper part of the sides, are of a dull grayish 
hue ; lower part of the sides and belly, sil- 
very. On each side, is a large black spot, 
(of which wc shall again have to speak.) 
The lateral line is black ; the dorsal fms 
and tail dusky bluish gray ; .pectoral, ven- 
tral, and anal fins lighter ; the tail bifid. 
Their food h small fish, Crustacea, and 
marine insects ; they spawn, in February 
and March ; and they are in the best con- 
dition for the table from October to January. 
In stormy weather this fish is said to imbed 
itself in the ooze at the bottom of the sea ; 
and those which are taken shortly after are 
observed to have mud on their backs. 

IVe are always loth to make allusion to 
ipiorent superstitions, however popular 
they may be, unless we can furnish some 
rational solution for their existence ; but 
they hare sometimes taken such deep root, 
that not to mention, might almost seem to 
sanction them. We of course allude to the 
“thumb and finger marks of St. Peter;” 
and shall therefore extract from Mr. Yar- 
rell’s excellent work the following remarks, 
as supplying additional Information of a ger- 
mane character : “ Pennontfeays, * Our coun- 
tryman Turner suggested that the Haddock 
was the Opos or Astnus of the ancients. 
Different reasons have been assigned for 
giving this name to the species, some imagin- 
ing it to be from the colour of the fish, others 
because it used to be carried on the backs of 
asses to market.’ A different reason appears 
to me more likely to have suggested the 
name : the dork mark on the shoulder of 
the Haddock very frequently extends over 
the back and unites with the patch of the 
shoulder on the other side, forcibly remind-, 
ing the observer of the dark 8trij»e over the 
withers of the ass ; and the superstition that 
nssigus the mark in the Haddock to the 


impression St. Peter left with his finger and 
thumb when he took the tribute-money out 
of a fish of tltis species, which has been con- 
tinued to the whole race of Haddocks ever 
since the miracle, may possibly have had 
reference, or even its origin, in the obvious 
similarity of this mark on the same part of 
the body of the Haddock and of the humble . 
animal which had borne the Christian Sa- ; 
viour. That the reference to St. Peter is 
gratuitous, is shown by the fact that the 
Haddock does not exist in the sea of the 
country where the miracle was performed.” 
Independently of which, the Sea of Galilee 
is a large fresh water lake. 

II ./EM ATOP US, or OYSTER- 
CATCIIER. A genus of wading birds, the 
best known species of which is the Common 
Oyster-Cat cher, JI. osti'alegvs. [Sec Oyster- 
CatciieuO 

HAG. [See Gasteob^ascitos.] 

HAIR-STREAK [BUTTERFLY], A 
name given to various species of Butterflies, 
of the genus Theda. 

HAKE. (Gadus merlucias of Linnaeus.) 
Tins Ma'acoptervgious fish inhabits the 
seas of the north of Europe and the Medi- 
terranean ; it is also found on the western 
and southern coasts of England, as well 
as on various ports of the coast of Ire- 
land. It is of a lengthened form, generally 
from one to two feet, but sometimes more : 
the head is rather large, broad and flat at 
the top, but compressed on the sides ; wide 
mouth; lower jaw the longest; teeth slender 
and sharp, -with a single row in each jaw : 
the colour of the body is a dusky brown 
above, and lighter beneath ; dorsal and cau- 
dal fins dark ; ventral and anal fins light 
brown ; the pectoral and ventral fins are of 
moderate size, and of a sharpened shape ; 
and the tail is nearly even at the end. It 
is salted and dried in the manner of cod, 
haddock, 1 3 not considered as a 

delicate fish either in its fresh or salted state, 
and is rarely admitted to the tables of the 
affluent : it forms, however, a very useful 
article of food for the lower orders in many 
parts both of our own and other countries. 

It is a very voracious fish ; and when pil- 
chards approach the shores, it follows them, 
continuing in great numbers through the 
winter ; so that when pilchards are taken 
in a sean, on the Cornish coast, many Hakes 
are generally found inclosed with them. By 
Dr. Fleming and other naturalists, tins fish 
is regarded as belonging to a distinct 8 e hus, 
characterized by having one anal and two 

dorsal fins, (iferlucius.l s 

HALCYON. A genus of the Kingfisher 
family, of which there are many species 
of these we may specify the S\cnm> King- 
fisher (Halcyon sanctus), which is generally 
distributed over the Australian continent, 
and feeds on various inlets and reptiles 
Monti (be f grasshoppers, caterpillars, lizards, 
and small snakes ; and Mr. Gould found 
that specimens killed »r. the vicimty of salt 
marshes had their stomachs literally 
crammed with crabs and other crustaceous 
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animals. It also excavates holes in the nests 
of a species of ant which are constructed 
around the holes and dead branches of the 
Evcalirpti, feeding on the larva, a most fa- 
vourite food. 

HALIBUT, or HOLIBUT. (Ilippo^los- 
tuf. This is the largest fish belonging to 
the P7euron«rtiyasorFIat-fishfaTnilv, attain- 
ing the length of eix or seven feet in the 
northern seas, and weighing from 300 to 
4001b?. In shape and fins the Halibut is like 
the Flounder ; and the lateral line is arched. 
Its flesh is rather coarse and dry, but it ad- 
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' mits of being salted. In some of the smaller 
species, which are found in the Mediterra- 
nean, the eyes look towards the left side, 
instead of towards the right, the latter being 
the ordinary rule ot the family ; and when 
that happeni it is said to be “reversed.” 

H ALICHiERUS. A genus of Seals. [See 
Seal.] 

HALICHONDRIA. A genus of Sponges, 
i in which the cartilaginous skeleton Is 
1 strengthened bv siliceous spicnlcc. See 2>r. 
Fleming’s British Animals, and Dr. John- 
ston’s British Sponges, for an account of the 
many entirely British species. 

HAL.ICOKE. A genus of Cetaceous ani- 
mals, found in the Eastern seas. [See 
Duoojro.] 

HALIOTIS : HALIOTIDiE. \ genua 
and family of Gasteropodous Moll us ca, not 
widely different from the Limpets, and hav- 
ing the Haliotis or Ear-shell os the type. 
These splendid shells are remarkable for 
the pearly iridescence of the inner surface, 
and the row of holes following the course of 
the spine. [See Eab-suell.] 

HALMATTTRUS. A genus of Marsupi- 
alia belonging to the Kangaroo family. As 
an example we may give Parry’s Kangaroo, 
JIalmaturus Parryi , a species familiar to the 
colonists and natives of New South Wales. 
It is very shy, escapes with great fleetness 
from its pursuers, Mid inhabits the moun- 
tainous parts. It is easily tamed, becoming 
very familiar. The male measures five feet 
from the nose to the end of the tail. The 
body is bluish gray, whitish beneath ; the 
head brownish ; a white streak on the face 
below the eye, and a short one on each eye- 
brow. Capt. Sir Edward Parry has given an 
interesting account of its habits in confine- 
ment. Those who wish to get further inform- 
ation on this genus and its allies must consult 
the noble monagraph of the Kangaroos, by 
John Gould, F. R. S., where all the species 


are admirably figured and described. The 
reader may consult also with profit, Mr. 
Waterhouse’s History of Mammalia, and j 
the volume on Marsupialia in the Nattficl- 
irt’s Library. 

HALTICIDjB. The scientific name i 
Haltica, derived from a word signifying to f 
Zcqp,has been applied to a family of insects j 
allied to the Chrysoraelidse, and popularly 
known as fita-bzctles. The following are « 
their chief peculiarities The body is oval 
and very convex above ; the thorax is short, j 
wide behind and narrow before ; the head j 
is pretty broad ; the antennsa axe slender, j 
about half the length of the body, and are ' 
implanted nearly on the middle of the fore- 
head ; and the hindmost thighs are very 
thick, being formed for leaping. The sur- 
face of the body is smooth, generally polished, 
and often prettily or brilliantly coloured. 
The claws are very thick at one end, are 
deeply notched towards the other, and ter- 
minate with a long, curved, and sharp point, 
wliich enables the insect to lay hold firmly 
upon the leaves of the plants on which they 
live. These beetles eat the leaves of vege- 
tables, preferring especially plants of the 
cabbage, turnip, mustard, cre^s, radish, ana j 
horse-radish kind, or those which, in bots- ' 
meal language, are called cruciferous plants, 
to which they are often exceedingly inju- 
rious. The flea-beetles conceal themselves, . 
during the winter, in dry place?, under stones, 
in tufts of withered grass, and in- chinks of 
walls. They lay their eggs in the spnng, 
upon the leaves of the plants upon which 
they feed- The larvse of the smaller kind* , 
burrow into the leaves, and eat the 
pulpy substance under the skin, forming • 
therein little winding passages, in which 
they finally complete their transformation?, j 
Hence the plants suffer as much from the \ 
depredations of the larva? as from those ot t 
the beetles, a fact that has too often been 
overlooked. The lorvre of the larger kinds | 
live exposed on the surface of the leaves : 
which they devour, till they come to their 1 
growth, and go into the ground, where they 
are changed to pupa?, and soon afterwards 
to beetles. The mining larvtE are htue 
riender grubs, which arrive at maturity, turn i 
£0 pup re, and then to beetles in a few ■ 

Hence there is a constant succession of these j 
insects, in their various states, throughout 
the summer. One of the most destracuve 
species of this family is the Turnip-flea 
( ffakica nmiorvm), [which see]. 

HAMSTER. ( Cricctus frmntn forfes.) A 
rodent animal, of the rat tribe, 
by two enormous cheek pouches, wnicn win 
hold a quarter of a pint, and by its nnJtfJj* 
able instincts. It inhabits the sandy districts 
of the north of Europe and Aria, Austna, 
Silesia, and many pat v. of Germany, Foiano, 
&c., and is very injurious to the agriculturist, 
on account of the quantity of gram 
touts. The general size of the Hamster is , 
nearly that of a brown or Norway Tat \v\ 
it is of a much thicker form, and has a snoiv 
and somewhat hairy tail. Its colour is j 
pale reddish brown above, and blarK do- } 
neath : the muzzle is whitish, the cneeoj 
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reddish, and on each side the body are three 
white spots, those on the. shoulders being 
the largest ; the ears ate rather large, and 
rounded. On the hind feet are five toes, and 
on the fore feet are four, -with a claw in 
place of a fifth. They sometimes vary in 
colour; and the male 13 invariably larger 
than the female. The quantity of grain 
which they consume is very great ; and 
what they cannot devour, they carry off in 
tlieir cheek-pouches, and deposit in their 
holes for their winter subsistence. Their 
dwellings are formed under the earth, and 
consist of more or fewer apartments, ac- 
cording to the age of the animal : a young 
Hamster makes them hardly a foot 'deep ; 
an old one sinks them to the depth of four 
or five feet, and the whole diameter of the 
residence, taking in all its habitations, is 
sometimes eight or ten feet. The principal 
clihmber is lined with dried grass, and serves 
fqr a lodging ; the others arc vaults destined 
for the preservation of provisions, of which 
he amasses a great quantity during the au- 
tumn. Each hole has two ' apertures ; the 
one descending obliquely, and the other per- 
pendicularly, and it is through the latter 
that the animal makes its ingress and egress. 
The holes of the females, who never reside 
with the males, have more numerous pas- 
sages. The female breeds two or three times 
a year, producing from six to ten, and some- 
times more : the growth of the young is 
very rapid, and at about the age of three 
weeks the old one forces them out of the 
burrows to shift for themselves. 

The Hamster is carnivorous as well as 
granivorons, for though it feeds on all kinds 
of herbs os well os com, it occasionally at- 
tacks and devours tlie smaller kinds of ani- 
mals. On the approach of winter the Ham- 
ster retires into his subterranean abode, the 
entry of which he closes with great care ; 
and thus remaining tranquil and secure, 
feeds on his collected Btore till the frost be- 
comes sc%cre ; he then falls into a profound 
slumber, and in that dormant state con- 
tinues rolled up, apparently lifeless, his limbs 
inflexible and his body perfectly cold. This 
lethnrgy of the Hamster has been generally 
ascribed to the effect of cold alone ; but more 
recent observations have proved, that unless 
at a certain depth beneath the surface, so as 
to be beyond the access of the external air, 
the animal does not fall into its torpid state, 
and that the severest cold on the surface does 
not affect it. On the contrary, when dug 
out of its bftrrovr and exposed to the air, it 
infallibly wakes in a few hours. The waking 
of the Hamster is a gradual operation: he 
first loses the rigidity of his limbs, then makes 
deep inspirations, at long intervals ; after 
this he begins to move his limbs, open Jus 
mouth, and utters on unpleasant rattling 
sound : he at length opens his eyes, and 
endeavours to rise, but reels about for some 
time, os if in a state of intoxication, till at 
length he perfectly recovers his usual power?, 
when exposed to’ a cold air he is sometimes 
two hours in waking ; but in a warmer air 
the transition is effected in half the time. 
The character wluch naturalists have given 
of these animals is very unfavourable. They 


constantly reject all society with one another, 
and they will not only destroy every animal 
which they are capable of conquering but 
will fight, kill, and devour their own species; 
yet, fierce as they are, they quail before their 
deadly enemy the polecat, which chases 
them into their holes, and unrelentingly 
destroys them. The fur of the Hamster is 
said to be valnnble ; and the peasant who 
‘ goes a Jicimatcr Ticsting' in the winter, ob- 
tains not only the skin of the animal, but 
his hoard, which is said commonly to amount 
to two bushels of good grain in each maga- 
zine. Buffon says, that in Gotha, where 
these animals were proscribed on account of 
their vast devastations among the corn, 
146,132 of their skins were delivered at the 
Hotel de Yille of the capital in the Course 
of three years. 

HARE. (Zcpus.') A well-known genns 
of Rodent mammalia, containing several 
species. We shall first describe — • 

The Common* Hare (Lepus timidvs), which 
possesses all the characters of the genus Lepus 
in .such a degree as to form its most perfect 
type. Its hearing and eight are most acute ; 
its timidity is unequalled ; and its swiftness 
ia surpassed by none. The general length of 
the Hare is about two feet; the colour a sub- 
ferruginous gray, with the chin and belly 
white: the throat and breast ferruginous^md 
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the tips of the ears blackish: the tail is black- 
ish above, and white below : the feet ore co- 
vered beneath as well as above with fur ; the 
upper lip is divided; the eyes are large, pro- 
minent, and placed laterally ; and they ore 
said to be constantly open even during steep: 
the hinder legs arc much longer than the fore 
legs ; the feet arc hairy ; and the tail is 
short and turned up. Its favourite residence 
is in rich and somewhat dry and flat grounds, 

and it is rarely discovered in very Jidly or 

mountainous situations. It feeds principally 
by night, and remains concealed during the 
day in its form, beneath some bush or slight 
shelter, to this spot it constantly returns, 
and becomes so attached to it, that it is with 
difficulty compelled to abandon it : m 
choosing its place of rest, however, it is 
governed by the seasons, and while a cool 
and shady spot is its resort in summer, it 
selects for its winter lair a situation whereit 
can best receive the genial warmth of the 

The Hare is a very prolific animal, gene- 
rally producing three or four young at a 
time, and breeding several times in a ye» r ; 
The eyes of the young are open at birth . 
the dam suckles them about 
after which they leave her, and procure their 
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i own subsistence. Its food (insists of various 
j kinds of herbage, but it prefers vegetables of 
I a milky and succulent quality, and is espe- 
cially fond of parsley. It is at times a very 
annoying and destructive invader, not only 
of the field and garden, doing great injury 
1 to the young vrhea t and other grain ; bat it 
| also frequently commits sad havoc in young 
L plantations, by gnawing off the bark, and 
feeding on the young shoots of various shrubs. : 
It is proverbially timid, and flies if dis- 
turbed when feeding, nt the slightest alarm ; 
and, led by a natural instinct, it invariably 
makes towards the rising ground, the length 
of its hind legs giving it an advantage in 
this respect over its pursuers. These animals 
eeldom migrate far from the spot where they 
are produced ; but each makes a form at a 
Fmall distance, showing a predilection rather 
for the place of their nativity than the society 
of their kind. They pair in February ; and 
as they only quit their couch in the night 
time to obtain food, so they never leave it 
for the companionship of their mates but at 
the same silent hour : often, indeed, are 
they observed by moonlight, playing and 
skipping about in the most sportive manner ; 

I but the slightest breeze, or even the falling 
of a leaf, is sufficient to disturb their revels ; 
and they instantly fly off, each pursuing a 
different track. 

I In order to enable this creature to perceive 
f the most distant approaches of danger, nature 

has provided it with very long ears, which, 
.ike tubes applied to the auditory organs of 
ouxf persons, convey to it such sounds as are 
’ remote ; and the motions of the Hare are 
! directed. accordingly. Its large prominent 
J eyes being placed so far backward as to 
j receive the rays of light on every side, it can 
almost see distinctly behind while it runs 
, directly forward. The muscles of its body 
! being strong, and Unencumbered with fat, 

5 it has no superfluous burden of flesh to carry: 

and to assist it in escaping from its pursuers, 
j the hinder legs are considerably longer than 

I I the fore, which adds to the swiftness of its 
! motions. But they generally exhaust their 
i powers by their first efforts, and are con- 
i sequently much more easily caught than 

foxes, though these wily creatures are slow 
when compared with them. When the Hare 
hears the hounds at a distance, it flics for 
some time from a natural impulse, till 
having gained some hill or rising ground, 
and left the dogs so far behind that their 
cries no longer reach its ears, it stops, rears 
. on its hinder legs, and looks back, for the 
, purpose of satisfying itself whether its 
enemies are still in sight or not : but the 
! dogs having once gained the 6cent, trace it 
with united and unerring skill ; and the 
1 poor animal soon again receives indications 
of their, approach. Sometimes, when hard 
; hunted, it will start a fresh Hare, and squat 
; in the some form ; at others, it will creep 
uuder the door of a sheep-cot, and conceal 
itself among the sheep ; sometimes it will 
| e liter a hole, like the rabbit ; at others, it 
J will run up one side of a quickset hedge, 

; and down the other ; and it has been known 
to ascend the top of a cut hedge, and run a 
, c«n»»«lcral»lc way, by which stratagem it 
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has effectually evaded the hounds. It is 
also not unusual for the Hare to betake 
itself to furze bushes, and leap from one to 
another, whereby the dogs are frequently 
misled ; and as it swims well, and takes tie 
water readily, it will cross a river with the 
same intent, if it has the opportunity. Jt 
may be observed, however, that the first 
doubling which a Hare makes generally 
affords a key to all its future attempts of that 
kind, the latter exactly resembling. the 
former. The Hare is a short-lived animal, 
and is supposed rarely to exceed the term of 
seven or eight years. Its voice, which is 
seldom heard but in the distress of sudden 
surprise or when wounded, resembles the 
sharp cry' of an infant. Its enemies are 
numerous and powerful. Every species of 
the dog kind pursues it by instinct ; the cat 
and the weasel tribes exercise all their arts 
to ensnare it ; and birds, of prey* snakes, 
adders, &c. drive it from its form, particu- 
larly during the summer season i these, with 
the more destructive pursuits of mankind, 
contribute to thin the number of these 
animals, which from their prolific nature 
would otherwise multiply to an extravagant 
degree. 

The flesh is now much prized for its 
peculiar flavour, as It was by the Romans j 
but it was forbidden to be eaten among the 
Jews, Mahometans, and ancient Britons- 
The fur, until of late years, when silk became 
so generally used, was of great importance 
in the manufacture of hats ; and in come 
ports of the continent it is also woven into 
cloth. 

The Irish Hake {Lcpus Hibcrvievs}, usu- 
ally considered a species of the common 
Hare of England, is said by Mr. Bell, in ms 
“ British Quadrupeds,” to be .specifically 
distinct. In support of his opinion, he says, 
“The characters in whieh it principal!/ 
differs from the latter are as follows : — It t* 
somewhat larger ; the head is rather shorter ; 
the ears are even shorter than the head, 
while those of the English Hare are fully an 
inch longer ; the limbs are proportionally 
rather shorter ; and the hinder legs do not 
so much exceed the fore legs in length. The 
character of the fur is also remarkably on- 
ferent : it is composed exclusively of the 
uniform soft and shorter hair which in the 
English species is mixed with the black- 
tipped long hairs, which give the peculiar 
mottled appearance of that animal j it i® 
therefore of a uniform reddish brown colour 
on the back and sides. The ears are reddish 
gray, blackish at the tip, with a dark lint 
near the outer margin. The tail is nearly 
of the same relative length as in the.common 
species. The numerous discrepancies m *h“ 
colour and texture of the fur, and 
form and proportion of the different parts ot 
the animal, nppear to me to be too import- 
ant to constitute merely the characters of a 
variety.” 

The ScoTcn, or VAimxo Hake. 
variabilis.) This species, which is inter- 
mediate in size between the Common Rare 
and the Rabbit, differs greatly in ity halms 
from both. Though confined to alpine ui>- 
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Wets (and therefore sometimes called the 
Alpine Hare), it 13 diffused through a wide 
geographical range; being found on the Alps, 
in Norway, Sweden, Lapland, Russia, Siberia, 
and Khmtschatka, and occurring also in our 
own island on the summits of the Scottish 
mountains. In summer its colour is n tawny 
, £^1 with a slight admixture of black ; in 
i Winter it is entirely white, except the tips of 
l {he ears, which are black. It shelters itself 
I* the cliffs of rocks, is ensilv tamed, and 
: ( wcomes extremely playful dud amusing. 

I towards the month of September it changes 
( its colour , and resumes its summer dres3 
i about April ; but in the iutensely cold 
\ climate of Siberia it coutinues white all the 
year round. It has been sometimes found 
entirely coal black ; a variety which is also 
known to take place oectvuoualty iu the 
common species. When the winter hn9 
pro\ed unusually severe, the Varying Hare 1 
has been known to migrate from the frozen : 
hills ot Siberia, and to descend, in troops of 1 
five or six hundred, into the plains and 
woody districts, where they remained till 
the returning spring. 

In the southern and western provinces of 
Russia them is a mixed breed of Hares, 
which sustains, only a partial loss of its 
, colours ; the sides, and the more exposed 
{ parts of the ears and legs, becoming white 
j »u the coldest months, while the other parts 
! wmain unchanged. This variety is by the 
* Russians called Russak : and prodigious 
, numbers are taken in snares for the sake of 
their skins only ; the Russians and Tartars, 
!i ^ ,°H r °} vn dfuidical ancestors, holding 
the flesh of Hares in the utmost detestation. 

. The All epic an Hare QLcpus A mericamts ) 
is not much larger than a rabbit, by which 
name indeed it is well known throughout 
the northern parts of that vast continent. 
a he summer hair is dark brown on the 
upper part of the head, lighter on the sides, 
and of an ash colour below ; the cars are 
wide, edged with white, tipped with brown, 
and dark coloured behind ; tail dark above, 
white beneath, having the under surface 
turned up ; the fore legs are shorter and 
the hinder longer in proportion than those 
of Uve European. In the middle and south- 
ern states, the "Uangc in the colour of the hair 
is by no mean: as remarkable as it is farther 
north, where it becomes nearly white. It 
is not hunted in America, but is generally 
roused by a dog, and shot or caught by 
means of snares or a common box-trap, the 
latter being the most usual mode. It has 
1 the same kind of leaping gait ns the Euro- 
pean hare ; und, like that animal, it breeds 
! several times during the year. It is not of 
i a migratory nature, but always continues to 
, hauut the same places, taking occasional 
: refuge under the roots of trees, or in the 
hollow’s near the roots. 

1 In Mr. Goose's “ Canadian Naturalist ” we 
| find the following information respecting 
the American Hare : — “It is found pretty 
generally over North America, from this 
province, even to the Gulf of Mexico, where it 
is more common than it is with U’*. Here its 
winter coat is nearly white, but in summer 
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it is of a yellowish brown, with a white tail. 
It makes a nest or bed of moss and leaves 
in some hollow tree or old log, whence it 
issues chiefly by night. Though not soznuch 
addicted to gnawing as the squirrels, yet as 
its teeth arc formed in the same manner, it 
probably resembles them in its food, eating 
various kinds of nuts and seeds, as well as 
green herbs. It is said also occasionally to 
peel off the bark from apple and other trees. 
A singular mode of taking furred animals 
out of hollow trees, logs, &c. is practi * J in 
the south, called ‘ twisting.’ I once saw it 
performed on a rabbit (so called) ; the dogs 
had tracked liim and driven him to Iiis hole 
in the bottom of a hollow' hickory tree. The 
hole was too small to admit the hunter’s 
hand with convenience, so we made the 
negroes cut down the tree, which was soon, 
effected. When it fell, we watched the butt, 
to sec that the rabbit did not run out, but 
I he did not make his appearance. The 
hunter then got some long slender switches, 
and probing the hollow, found that the 
rabbit was at the farther end several feet 
up the trunk, lie now commenced turning 
the switch round in one direction, a great ) 
many times, until the tip of it had become 
so entangled in the animal's fur, os to bear | 
nstrong pull. He then began to pull steadily 
out, but the rabbit held on as well as he ' 
couJd, and made considerable . resistance, 
crying most piteously, like a child; oblast j 
the skin gave way, and a great mass of fur J 
and skin came out attached to the switch, J 
pulled off by main force. He now took a 
new switch, 'and commenced twitting again, 
and tills time pulled the little thing down, 
hut the skin was torn almost completely off 
the loins aud thighs of the poor little crea- 
ture, and so tightly twi<tal about the end 
of the stick, that we were obliged to cut the 
skin to get the animal free 1 ” A more cold- 
blooded or barbarous cruelty, practised on 
a harmless and defenceless animal, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive ; and were it 
not for the undoubted veracity of the writer 
we should reject it as well on the score of 
its incredibility as of its inhumanity. 

The Cape Hake. {Leptts Copcusis.') This 
specie's, which is about the size of the one 
last de.cribed, inhabits the country near the 
Cape of Good Hope, frequenting the most 
rocky and mountainous situations, and 
taking up its abode in the fissures of the 
cliffs. The cars are long, broad rn the 
middle, naked, and rose-coloured on the 
outside, and covered with short grey hairs 
within the hack nnd upper parts generally 
utc sitnilar in colour to that of the. Common 
Hare; the cheeks aud sides arc cinereous; 
the breast, belly, and legs, ferruginous ; and 
the tail, which is bushy, turns upwards. 

At the Cape it is called the Mountain I lure, 
or Vf.tKTt: Haas. In one of the specimens 
in the British Museum the nape of the neck 
has two white streaks. 

The Baikal Hake (Lcpus Toiai) is rather 
larger than the common Hare, and has a 
longer and smaller h end. but in colour and 
general appearance, pretty much reremhlcs 
it. This animal is an inhabitant of the 01>cn 
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hillr nloees in Dauria and Mongolia, and is 
said to extend as far as Tibet. In the colour 
of its flesh it agrees with the rabbit, hut 
differs both from that animal and the hare 
in its manners; neither burrowing in the 
ground, like the former, nor running far 
when pursued, like the latter ; but instantly 
taking refuge in the holes of rocks. [For 
Alpine Lagomys, Calling Hare, &c., sec 
I Lac.oiivs.] 

I IIARELDA. A genus of Ducks, contnin- 
: ing the Long-tailed Duck (//. -jhicuilis). 

' [See Dock.] 

1IARENGUS. [Sec Iltnni.NoO 
IIARFANG. The Great Snowy Owl. [Sec 
i Owl.] 

I HARLEQUIN BEETLE. [See Acno- 

j CINUS.] 

II ARLEQUIN BUCK. (Clanr/ida his - 
trionica). A magnificent species found on 


with parallel longitudinal ribs on the outer , 
surface, as to surest at the first glance the A 
idea of the stringed instrument to whidt it j 
owes its name. The upper end ofeaehrib 
is projected and pointed ; spire short, _lost 
whorl large and deeply notched ; outer lip , 

thickened, and is supposed to have no ora , 

cnlum. The Mollusc which Inhabits U has 
the head large ; mouth open below , oes 
lltute of a proboscis; bit having two ten- , 
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(OLA.HOPLA niSTRIONlCA.) 

both continents ; it derives it3 name from 
the singularity of its markings. It is seven- 
teen inches in length, and twenty-eight 
inches in extent : the bill is of a lead colour, 
tipped with red; upper part of the head 
black ; between the eye and bill a broad 
space of white, extending over the eye, and 
ending in reddish ; behind the car, a similar 
spot ; neck black, ending below hi a arcle 
of white ; breast deep slate ; shoulders 
marked with a semicircle of white ; belly 
black ; sides chestnut ; body above, black, 
or deep slate ; some of the scapulars white ; 
greater wing-coverts tipt with white : legs 
and feet deep ash ; vent and pointed tail 
black. It swims and dives well ; flics swift, 
and to a great height ; and has a whistling 
note. The female lays ten white eggs on the ! 
grass ; the voung are prettily speckled. At 
Hudson’s Bay, where it breeds, and is said 
to frequent the small rivulets inland, it is 
called the Painted Buck ; at Newfoundland 
and along the coast of New England, the 
Lord. It is an admirable diver, and is often 
seen in deep water, considerably out at sea. 

II ARP A, or HARP-SHELL. A beau- 
tiful genus of shells, so regularly marked 
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tacule, with eyes in the middle : toOg j 
It 1ms been asserted by some natumlutstbst 

the animal can. when attacked bj 

disembarrass itself of part ' of 

retire entirely within its . ‘ Rc \ p e3 

cipal localities of this 6*"™ aM the «ea , 

mid the Indian and Soutli American ute 

virfricosa, is ns beautiful in fon : Yort)U s 
ing as any species of tlus marine ca 
genus. 

HARP-SEAL. The Greenland Seal. I ce j 
Seal.] 

HARPY EAGLE. (77ira»nHiB0 A S'” 1 ” ; 
of Accipitrine Birds found m ® .“develop- [ 
ricn ; celebrated for the enormous dc | 

ment of their beak and Rfls, and tne^ . 

sequent strength and l’2S^, r f JliSrt ng short 
mastering their prey.. Thc fonomn, 
but ehoractc.-istic notice of tills biru u , 




sue, iisls -[laaMUias u.nen».) ^ J 

in “Edwards’s Voyage up I 

“ While absent upon this eacu (hc 

Bradley, an Irishman, who trades £ i3 - a , 

Upper Amazon, arrived at Mr. « — J 
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| bringing many singular birds and curiosities 
I of -various kinds. One of the former was a 
young Harpy Eagle, & most ferocious look- 
ing character, with a harpy’s crest and a 
beak and talons in correspondence. He was 
turned loose into the garden, and before 
long gave us a sample of his powers. With 
erected cnest^ and flashing eyes, uttering a < 
frightful shriek, he pounced upon a young 
I ibis, and quicker than thought had tom his 
reeking liver from his body. The whole 
| animal world there was wild with fear.” No 
| member of the Bird class could look more 
fierce and indignant than a noble specimen 
of tills formidable Eagle, which we saw 
some years ago in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park. Its whole aspect was that 
of formidably organized power; and even 
the appendage of the crest added much to 
Us terrific appearance. 

HARRIER. A well-known kind of 
, hound, remarkable for his sagacity In tracing, 
and boldness in pursuing his game. There 
are several varieties, but all differing in their 
j services ; some being adapted for one sort ol 
I game, and some for another. The best 
I breed, and that to which the name is more 



HARBJJtn- 


emphatically applied, is the Harrier used 
for hunting the Hare, which is supposed to 
have been originally produced by a cross 
between the foxhound and the Beagle. The 
Harrier is generally from sixteen to eighteen 
inches in height. 

HART. The name given to a Stag or 
male Deer, which has completed his fifth 
year. [See Deeb.} 

HARVEST-KEY. [See Cicada septan- 
d£cim . 3 

HAWFINCH. [See Guos beak. 3 

HAWK. (Fcdconidcz.) The name by which 
several birds of prey, closely allied to the 
Falcons, arc designated; os the Goshawk, 
the Sparrow-hawk, Ac., which will be found 
under. their respective names. The beak of 
the Hawks resembles that of the Falcons in 
its general form, being curved from the 
base ; but the wings are shorter, and want 
the pointed tips which are characteristic of 
that division of the family. The most pow- 
erful Hawks are found' in cold countries, 
inhabiting hilly districts where there are 
woods, and seeking their prey near the 
ground. Among the whole, none is more 
bold and pertinacious in pursuit of its prey 
than the Sparrow-hawk [which see}. In the 
first volume of Gray and Mitchell’s genera 


of Birds will be found descriptions of the nu- 
merous genera, with references to the greater 
part of the species, and figures of most of the 
typical forms. In the List of Birds in the 
British Museum collection, which is ex- 
ceedingly rich in the Hawk tribe, will be 
seen how numerous the species are. We ‘ 
refer those desirous of further information l 
to those two works. 

HAWK-OWI.. [See Owls.} 

HAZEL WORSE [See Slow-worm.) 
HEATH COCK. [See Grouse.] 

HECTOCOTYLUS. [See Subplemest.} 

HEDGEHOG. (Erimxceits Europccus.) \ 
The common Hedgehog is found in most - j 
of the temperate ports of Europe and. Aria > 
and though it has a formidable appearance, 
it is one of the most harmless creatures in 
existence. It is an insectivorous quadruped, 
whose generic character may be thus de- 
scribed : — the back covered with sharp 
strong spines, about an inch Ion", with the ' 
power of rolling itself up in a ball by means : 
of appropriate muscles; muzzle pointed; Jj 
tail short; and each foot five-toed and i| 
armed with robust claws : the head is very 
conical ; the ears short, brond , and rounded ; I 
the eyes prominent; the body oblong, and 
conical above ; and the legs short, almost 
naked, and of a dusky colour. It is about 
ten inches in length, and its colour is gene- 
rally a grey-brown. Its close covering of 
sharp spines, which are firmly fixed in its 
tough skin, and sufficiently elastic to bear 
great violence without breaking, protects it 
from falls or blows, and as effectually secures 
It from the attacks of an eqemv ; for when 
molested, it instantly rolls itself into a kind 
of ball, and presents nothing but its prickles 
to the foe ; and the more the animal is irri- 
tated and alarmed, the more firmly does it 
contract itself, and the more stiff and strong 
does its bristly panoply become. Thus 
rolled up. it patiently waits till the danger 
is past : the cat, the weasel, the ferret, and 
the martin soon decline the combat ; and 
though a well-trained wire-haired terrier, 
or a for, may now and then be found to open 
a Hedgehog, it generally remains impene- 
trable and secure. From this state of secu- 
rity, in fact, it is not easily forced ; scarcely 
anything bnt cold water obliging it to un- 
fold itself. 

The usual food of the Hedgehog is beetles, 
worms, slugs, and snails ; it U also said tode- 
vour fruit, the roots of plants, and certain 
other vegetable substances, while it shows 
itself not so restricted as has been thought in 
its choice of animal food ; eggs, frogs, toads, * 
mice, and even snakes occasionally, serving { 
for its repast. The Hedgehog is strictly | 
nocturnal, remaining coiied up in its retreat i 
during the day, and wandering about nearly 
all the night in search of food. It generally j 
resides in small tliickets, in hedges, or in > 
ditches covered with bushes, making a hole t 
about six or eight inches deep, which it ' 
lines with moss, grass, or leaves. The hi- 
bernation of the Hedgehog is undoubted; 
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although it lays up no store for the -winter, a variety of the common species: the head, | 
it retires to its hoh . and iu its warm, >oft however, is somewhat shorter and the em at 
nest of moss and leaves, it lies secure from more blunt ; there is no appearance of ex- 

• the rigours of the frost and the violence of ternnl ears ; it is shorter; aud the whole i 
the tempest, passing the dieary season in a animal is of a whitish hue. 

profoundly torpid state. The female pro- nrner enprw r^S.-irron-l J 
duces from two to four young ones earlv in If-LDGL-SPARKCm . O ec M A . .0 J j 

the summer, which at their birth me blind, HELAMYS, or JUMPING HARE. This j 

* and covered with soft white spines which in nn i m nl constitutes a genus of mammalia, of 
two or three dins become hard and clastic. the order AWcn/fr, allied to the Jerboas. The 
The flesh of these animals, though generally head is large, the tail long, the fore legs nre 1 

i rejected os human food, is said to be very very short in comparison with the hinder, j 
delicate. They have four molars, each composed of two | 

i Many absurd errors prevail as to the laiuimu ; their lower incisors arc truncated : 
habits of this animal. It i» charged with . 

sucking the teats of cows by night, and n/J 

wounding their udders with its spines, 
thereby causing tho^c ulcerations which arc 
sometimes ob>er\ed : from this fuUc aecusa- 
tion, however, the s>uml!ne<s of its mouth is ' 

. a sufficient exculpation. It is also said to Tjt 
be very destructive to gardens and orchards, w 
by rolling itself nmoug fruit, and thus car- -K-CPslre, „ 

' ryjng off a quantity ou its tpiues : but its 

1 spines nre evidently so disposed, that no IT** "* — 

- fruit would stick on them, even were the J? ^ 

experiment attempted. Cut so far from ^ sii ^ yvrr ^ l j' 1 i .** / 

! being mischievous and injurious, the Hedge- ) j ' J 1 

hog is found to be ot real use, and is often " 

kept for the purpose of ridding houses of 
the numerous cockroaches by wliich some / ' <• 

! are infested ; and it is well known to devour .. 

’ many destructive insects of the beetle kind 

i and others, which are injurious to the farmer At hic am jumping bars 

i and garder ''r. (heumts cafffr) 

I * n t . h . c ;, Jotirna 1 of a Naturalist," this tl forc fcet have five toes, furnished with 

animal is thus noticed Notwithstanding ' { ® J? t pfi n .. ils . the hind feet have four 
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AI RICA'S JUMPING nAR2 
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all the persecutions from prejudice and gjf p£to all/' as thTbonc 

wantonness to which the Hedgehog is ex- ^ large 

1 ;“^ d ' >f 15 .«*, common with us ; sleeping , , m t resC ’ ln |,i in g hoof Thesprcics 

by day in a bed of leaves and moss, under c „/j n . fulvous, with a long 

the cover of a very thick bramble or furze- tuflcd tap black* at the tip. it is as large 
hush, and at times ill some liollow stump of *“ rabbit and like it inhabits deep bur- 
a tree. It creeps out in the summer even- mKS our'eut exhibits one about to spring, 
ings ; and, running about with more agility ano thcr is at the mouth of its bur- 

than its dull appearance promises, feeds on amnilcr 13 ai lue 

dew-worms and beetles, which it finds among rtr "‘ . 

the herbage, but retires with trepidation at IIELAECTOS. A genus of Bears founa 
the approach of man. In the autumn, crabs, in India and the Eastern Islands. The Malay 

fruits, haws, and the common fruits of the- mid Java Rears may be given as illustrations. 

hedge, constitute its diet. In the winter, [Sec Beau.] 

covering itself deeply iu moss and leaves, it i „ VJ TrTN - . , . 3 0 f Mollusca, found 

sleeps during the severe weather ; and, when j - , A. G T Some in- 
drawn out from Its bed, scarcely anything ' j* 1 r _ lca a ^, father erres t rial™ i thcr 

of the creature is to be observed, it exhibiting v“ b , 1 . t t,lc •vn. hut otheniarc tcrr i t . 
only a hall of leaves, which it teem, to attach f e « upoi. trees Jr subsist .mg on ' 

round iuitsnci?” rcllcateil ' y "»“»« ««" TtolSdSr ‘the^aufimd if fir., ished” with a 

proboscis and two teutacula, with eyes at 
The SinrniAV ot Tow-fipvti irmrw the base on tubercles j foot short. The sncii 

lion, a’riiuntm mritm.} This secies is « of o Auttoued shape, inouth^jC.re^W, 

iu general larger than the common or Euro- '-“^^"'“r^aMUtlyat- 

pean, and may be easily distin"msliril hv concentric la\ers, and permane J , 

E ekrs, wh.cir Se iTrgi ova^o «n. uni “ ?«“*»** 

naked. with soft whitish hair on the inside, inner lip spread over the 

and edged with hrowu : the upper part of "' ,10rI ' ‘vrmmating iu a point. There m 

the animal is covered with slender brown a H r0:l t many species. 

spines, with a whitish ring near tire base, IlELICOKIDrU. A family of Lepidop- 

anr mother towards the tip, and the legs terons insects •, in which the wings vary in 

nrtfl hollv nre nlr.tlin.i iwttt, L:.. x- I I . , , r-. l - „v,,l nnmlW. 


anil belly are clothed with soft white fur. shape, but are often very long and narrow, 
In its general manner aud habits this species and the di»coidal cell of the hindwin«» 
is said to resemble the common Hedgehog, always closed i the antennre are slightly 
Ihe Earless Uldgluoo appears to Ik; only clavate ; tJ:e palpi arc short, and wide apart 
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at the base, tbe second joint being generally 
clothed with hairs directed upwards at its 
extremity. The caterpillars arc cylindrical, 
and either sjnnose or furnished with several 
pairs of long fleshy appendages ; and the 
chrysalides are often ornamented wit*, bril- 
liant golden spots. The species belonging 
to this family are entirely exotic, of a mode- 
rately large size, and of very varied colours. 
In some of the species the wings are quite 
denuded of scales and in many they arc but 
slightly covered. One of the species, Euplcea 
( Danais ) luvwta , is said to be bo abundant 
in New Holland, that it occasionally dark- 
ens the air from the clouds of them. By 
many authors this and the allied genera are 
placed in the separate familv Danaidce. We 
must refer our readers to Mr. Doubleday’a 
elaborate letter-press to his work on the 
Diurnal Lepidoptera, so beautifully illus- 
trated by Mr. Uewitson. 

IIELICTIS. A genus of carnivorous 
-Quadrupeds allied to the Skunk9, of which 
there are at least two species, one found in 
China.where it was discovered by Mr. Reeves, 
the other in Nepal, whence it was sent by 
Hr. Hodgson. 

HELIORNIS. A genus of Birds found in 
South America. TSee FurroorO 

HELIX : HELICnXffi. The general name 
of a large and most extensively dift'used class 
of Molluscous animals with a shelly covering. 
It is equally adapted to the hottest and the 
coldest climates, the most cultivated and the 
most barren situations. In the Cuvierian 
I system this is the type of a family of ter- 
I restrial and air-breathing Gastcropods. The 
i) common Garden Snail of this country, and 
■ the Edible Snail of Trance and^ Italy, are 
! wen known examples of this family ; but in 
1 tropical climates more striking ones me to 
j be found. The work of Dr. Pfeiffer is the 
I latest and the most elaborate on this group. 
In the works of Wood, Sowcrby, Reeve and 
others, a great number of species ore figured. 
An inspection of the coses containing them 
in the British Museum will show how varied ; 
their forms are, and how beautifully coloured 
are many of the species. There are some 
brought from the Philippine Islands by Mr. 
Cuming, which when wetted lose their co- 
lour, but regain it when dry. This is owing 
to the nature of the epidermis. CSce Snail.} 

HELMET-SHELL. (Co -us.) A family 
of shells, of which there arc several species, 
mostly found on tropical shores, but some 
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are also met with in the Mediterranean, 
They arc inhabited by molluscous animals, 
some of jrhich grow to a very large size, re- 
quiring of course a corresponding magnitude 
of shell. They live at some distance from 


the shore, on the sand, into which they oc- 
casionally burrow, so os to hide themselves. 
The back, of the Helmet-shell is convex, and 
the under part flat : the mouth is long and 
narrow * ‘he_ lip is strongly serrated, and 
rises into u high thick border or ledge on the 
back ; dnd the pillar is generally strongly 
toothed, and beset with small asperities. 
The shells of the Cassis rufa and other spe- 
cies axe beautifully sculptured by Italian 
artists in imitation of antique cameos, the 
different layers of colouring matter resem- 
bling the onyx and other precious stones 
formerly used for this purpose. 

Upon this subject some interesting par- 
ticulars were detailed by Mr. J. E. Gray, at 
a meeting of the Society of Arts, held April 
21. 1847. He observed that numerous at- 
tempts have been made to substitute various 
materials, such as porcelain and glass, for 
the ancient cameo9 ; but their great in- 
feriority has caused them to be neglected. 
The best and now most used substitutes are 
shells; several kinds of which afford the 
necessary difference of colour, and at the 
same time are soft enough to be worked 
with ease and hard enough to resist wear. 
The shells used are those of the flesh-eating 
univalves, which are peculiar os being formed 
of three layers of calcareous matters, each 
layer being a perpendicular lamina placed 
side by side. The cameo cutter selects those 
shells which have the three layers composed 
of different colours, as they afford him the i 
means of reliering his work bnt the kinds \ 
now employed, and which experience has 
taught him are best for liis purpose, are the 
Bull’s Mouth {Cassis n</a) from the Indian 
Seas, the Black Helmet (Cassis AfacJapaa- 
cciriensis), a West Indian shell, the Homed 
Helmet ( Cassis cornu ta\ from Madagascar, 
and the Queen Conch (Strombus gipas\ a na- 
tive of the West Indies. The two first are 
the best shells. After detailing the pecu- 
liarities of these shells, Mr. Gray proceeded 
to give an account of the progress of the art, 
which was confined to Rome for upwards of 
forty years, and to Italy until the last twenty 
years, at which period an Italian commenced 
the making of them in Fans ; and now 
about three hundred persons are employed 
in this branch of trade in that city. The 
number of shells used annually thirty years 
ago was about three hundred, the whole of 
which were sent from England ; the value 
of each shell in Rome being 30s. To show 
the increase of this trade, the number of 
shells used in France last year was ncaily as 
follows i 

Average v ,. 

Price. Vft!U0, 

Bull’s Mouth - 80,000 Is. Gd. £0,400 

Black Helmet - 8,000 5s. 1,800 

Horned Helmet 500 2s. 6 d. GO 

Queen Conch - 1,209 Is. 2 Jd. 700 

100,500 shells. Value 8,000 

The average value of the targe cameos made . 
in Paris is about six francs each, giving a 
sterling value of 32,0007., and the value of the 
small cameos is about 8,0007., giving a total 
value of the caineos produced In Paris for 
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the last year of 40,000?., while in England 
not more than six persons are employed in 
this trade, A tKenanzm, May 1. 1847. 

HELOPLDiE. A family of insects be- 
longing to the order Coleopterrz, division He- 
ieromertL, in which the antenna; arc inserted 
near the eves, and the terminal joint is 
always the longest, covered at the base by 

Xx^f/ # 
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the margin of the head, filiform, or slightly 
thickened at the tip, elytra not soldered 
together; maxillary palpi, with the last 
Joint largest, hatchet-shaped ; eyes gene- 
raUy kidney -shaped. The larva; generally 
filiform, with smooth shining bodies and 
very shori^feeL They are found in old 
wood, while the perfect insects are frequently 
found upon flowers, or below the bark of 
trees. This family consists of several genera, 
most of which *^e exotic. Mr. Paget, of 
Yarmouth, In his Natural History of that 
town, mentions that the larva of the common 
Eflopi vioiaceza injured the wood of a 
window-frame very much, in which several 
or these Insects had taken up their abode. 

HEMEROBITJS ; HEME ROB HD iE. 
LACE- \Y IN G FLIES. A genus and family 
of insects belonging to the order Hcuroptcra ; 
remarkable for the exceeding brilliancy of 
the eyes in most of the species, and for the 
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delicate Structure and varied colours of their 
long reticulated wings; so that, although of 
small sixe, they are very conspicuous. They 
deposit their eggs upon plants, attaching 
them at the extremity of along slender fbot- 
stalk, the base of which is fastened to the 
leaf ; thus fixed in small clusters, they have 
the appearance of minute fungi. The larra 
of these msecta are extremely ravenous ; and, 
« th^y feed on the Aphides, or plant-lice, ore 
highly beneficial. During the summer they 
Rmve at their full growth in about fifteen 
2H*S they then spin a silken cocoon, in 
which they enter as inactive pupa;, and there 
remain during the winter. 

HEMU>ACTYLT7S. A genus of Liz ards 
belonging to the Gecko family, in. which 


the tail is depressed, angular above, with 
cross rows ot spines, the toes being free. 
The species are found in various parts of the 
world, and will be found described in Mr. 
Gray's Catalogue of Reptiles ; one species 
seems to be common on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

HEMTPODIUS. A genus of Gallinaceous 
Birds allied to the Quails, of which there are 
very many species in Africa and Asia chiefly. 
Colonel Sykes has described many of the 
East India species. We must refer to Gray’s 
and Mitchell's Genera of Birds for a list of 
the species and figures of the form, and limit 
ourselves to the notice of a species_ figured 
in the work of Mr. Gould, where it is called 
the Swift-fltixg Hemitods. This bird 
inhabits New South Wales, and is the 
M Little Quail ” of the colonists. The 
male is little more than half the sire of 
the female. It breeds in September and 
October : the nest is slightly constructed of 
grasses, placed In a shallow depression ofthe 
ground, under the shelter of a small tuft of 
grass : eggs four in number. The Hemi- 
podius lies so close as to be nearly trodden 
on before it will rise, and, when flushed, flics 
off with such rapidity ns to make it very 
difficult to shoot. 

HEMIPTERA. An order of Insects cha- 
racterized by having a horny beak for suc- 
tion ; four wings, whereof the uppermost 
are generally thick at the base, with thinner 
extremities, which lie flat, and crow each 
other on the top of the back, or are of uni- 
form thickness throughout, and slope at the 
sides like a roof. Transformation partial. 
Larva; and pupa; nearly like the adult in- 
sect, but wanting wings. — The various 
kinds of field and house bugs give out a 
strong and disagreeable smell. Many of 
them (some rentatoinidaz and Lygcdda, 
CimiddcZy Reduviadcr, Hydro mtfricLz, Ae- 
ptrte, and Hotcmeetidce) live entirely on the 
juices of animals, and by this means destroy 
great numbers of noxious insects ; some are 
of much service in the arts, affording ns the 
costly cochineal, scarlet grain, lac, and 
manna ; but the benefits derived from these 
are more than counterbalanced by the in- 
juries committed by the domestic kinds, ana 
by the numerous tribes of plant-buc?, locusts 
or cicadte, tree-hoppers, plant-bee, bark 
lice, mealy bugs, and the like, that suck the 
juices of plants, and require the greatest 
care and watchfulness on our part to keep 
them in check. The works of Burmeister, 
Amyot, and Servilla, Meyer, Hatton and 
others may be referred to for the species, 
which are very numerous, and often most 
beautifully coloured, the colour and odour 
being by no means in harmony* 

HEN. The general name of the female 
among the feathered tribes, but more espe- 
cially applied to the female of the gallina- 
ceous kind. 

HEJi-HAKRIER. (.Circus cyanevi.) This 
bird is a species of hawk ; about ^eighteen 
inches in length, and three feet in extent 
from the tips of the wings extended. The 
bill is black, and covered at the base with 
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long 'bristly feathers ; ccre.irides, and edges 
I of the eyelids, yellow : the upper parts of 
| the plumage bluish gray, mixed with light 
tinges of rusty ; the breast and under-coverts 
of the wings white, the former streaked with 
j reddish brown, and the latter marked with 
J bars of the same : the wings and tail are a 
i bluish-gray, variegated with black ; and the 
, legs are ‘long, slender, and yellow. The 
Hen-Harrier feeds on birds and reptiles ; it 
flies low, skimmiug along the surface of the 
ground in search of prey, and is extremely 
destructive to young poultry and the fea- 
thered game. It makes its nest on the 
ground, and lays four eggs of a reddish 
colour, with a few white spots. 

HEPATUS. A beautiful genus of Crus- 
tacea found in South America, and so named 
1 from Us liver-coloured marking. The genus 
| is allied to Calappa, and belongs to the same 
family. 

HEPIAEIDiB. A family of Eepidopter- 
ous insects, in the section Heteuocera 
! (corresponding with the first group of La- 
1 trcille’s Noctuena). It is distinguished by 
haviug the untenme very short and filiform, 
never feathered to the tip ; the spiral tongue 
, either very .short or obsolete ; and the 
, P“lpi also generally obsolete ; the wings 
j elongated, and deflexed in repose ; the ab- 
J domen also elongated, its extremity being 
i attenuated into a long ovipositor, capable of 
being withdrawn, or introduced into the 
j crevices of the bark of trees, &c. The cater- 
pillars ore sixteen-footed fleshy grubs ; and 
feed upon the roots of vegetables or the 
wood of standing trees : when full grown, 
they construct a cocoon of the refuse of what 
they have been feeding upon. The chrysalis 
is armed with transverse row's of fine reflexed 
spines on the abdominal segments, which 
assist the insect whilst making its efforts to 
emerge from its confinement and assume the 
perfect state. The HepiaUthe are called 
Sxcift9 t from the rapidity of their flight, 
which takes place during the twilight. Some 
of the species are very remarkable, particu- 
j larly Heihalus Virescexs, a large spe- 
cies from New Zealand, described by Mr. 
Doubleday, The caterpillar of this is very 
frequently attached by a fungus ; which en- 
tirely converts it into a vegetable substance, 

1 the fructification and its pedicel projecting 
considerably. This fungus is the Sphcrria 
J Hobei'tsi of Hooker (S. crucarwm of Mulsant.) 

Among the most striking Hepialida; of this 
( country are Hepiahts /lumuli, or the Ghost 
Moth, and Cossits lipnipcrda^ or the Goat 
Moth [which teej. 

HEPIOLUS. [See Ghost-moth.] 

HERMIT CRAB. The name given to 
different species of the family Pagt(ri(Icc y 
which occupy empty shells, iu which they 
protect their soft and otherwise easily injured 
tails, [Sec Ciiab : PaguijusO 

IIERON. (AnfrffO Though birds of the 
crane, the stork, and the Heron kind, have 
j a strong affinity to each other, the Heron 
may be distinguished by its smaller size, its 
j longer bill, and particularly by the middle 


claw cm each foot, which is serrated, for the 
better seizing and securing its elippery prey. 
Herons reside on the bonks of lakes and 
rivers, or in marshy places : their food con- 
sists of fishes and tneir fry, frogs, and field, 
mice, as well as all sorts of Insects, snails, 
and worms. They build in large" societies 
in the same place ; and -when they fly, their 
neck is contracted and folded over their 
back, and their legs are extended. 

The Common Heron (.Ardea cincrea ) is 
remarkably light in proportion to its bulk, 
scarcely weigliing three pounds and a half, i 
though its length is upwards of three feet, 
and its extended breadth above five. The 
bill is six inches long, straight, pointed; and 
strong ; the upper mandible is of a yellowish 
horn colour, the under one yellow ; the fore- 
head, neck, middle of the belly, edge of the 
wing, and the thighs, are of a pure white; the 
occiput, the sides of the breast, and those of the J 
body, of a deep black : the fore part of the j 
neck is adorned with large longitudinal spots 
of black and gray ; the back and wings are 
blue gray. A bare greenish skin is extended i 
from the beak beyoud the eyes, the iridcs of j 
which are yellow, giving them a fierce and j 
piercing aspect. The back part of the head ' 
is ornamented with several elongated narrow 
black feathers, the two middle of which are 
upwards of eight inches in length ; the whole 
forming an elegant pendent crest ; the fea- 
thers of the scapulars are also elongated, 
and fall over the back in fine disunited 
plumes. The tail is composed of twelve short 
cinereous feathers ; the legs are of a dirty I 
green colour, long, and bare above the knees; j 
and the inner edge of the middle claw is * 
finely serrated. The female is destitute of 
the long crest of the male, having only a 
short plume of dusky feathers ; -and in 
general her plumage is gray : the same re- 
marks are also nearly applicable to the 
young birds. In the breeding season they 
congregate in large societies, and, like the 
rooks, build their nests on trees, with sticks, 
lined with dried grass, wool, and other warm 
materials. The female levs from four to 
six eggs, of a pale greenish blue colour. 

Tliis bird commits great devastation in 
ponds and shallow waters. As a proof of its 
appetite, it is asserted by Willoughby and 
others, that a single Heron will destroy fifty 
small roach and dace, one day wit^ another. 
Though it generally takes its prey by wad- 
ing into the water, and waiting patiently 
for its approach, it frequently also catches 
it whilst on the wing ; but this is only in 
shallow waters, where it is able to dart with 
more certainty than in the deep ; for in this 
case, though the fish does at the first sight 
of its enemy descend, yet the bird, with its 
long beak and legs, instantly pins it to the 
bottom, and there seizes it securely. In 
general, the Ileron is seen taking hi* gloomy 
stand by the side of a lake, as if meditating 
mischief, motionless, and gorged with plun- 
der, His usual attitude on such occasions is 
that of sinking his long neck between his 
shoulders, and keeping his head turned on 
one side, as if viewing the water more 
intently. tYken the call of hunger returns, 
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the toil of an hour or two is sufficient U. fill 
his capacious stomach; and, though he often 
feeds by night, he generally is able to retire 
long before to his lodging in some wood, 
which he quits early next morning. But 
in cold and stormy seasons, when his prey 
is no longer within his reach*— the fish 
then abiding in the deep as their warmest 
situation, and frogs, lizards, and other 
reptiles, also seldom venturing from their 
retreats during the continuuncc of such 
weather — the Heron is obliged to practise 
abstinence, a* d to feed on such weeds as the 
margin of the lake affords : hence he feels 
the ill3 both of hunger and repletion, and 
notwithstanding the amazing quantity he 
devours, he is always lean and emaciated. 
Willie on this subject, it may, however, be 
well to attend to what Mr. XVaterton has 
written ; “ I attribute the bad character 
(says he) which the Heron has with us, for 
destroying fish, more to erroneous ideas, 
than to any well-authenticated proofs that 
it commits extensive depredations on our 
store-ponds. Under this impression, which 
certainly hitherto has not been to my dis- 
advantage, I encourage this poor persecuted 
wader to come and take shelter here ; and 
I am glad to sec it build its nest in the trees 
which overhang the water, though carp, and 
tench, and many other sort3 of fish are there 
in abundance. Close attention to its habits 
has convinced me that I have not done 
wrongly. Let us bear in mind that the He- 
ron cau neither swim nor dive ; wherefore 
j the range of its depredations on the finny 
tribe must necessarily be very circumscribed. 
In the shallow water only can it surprise the 
fish ; and, evetvibere, when we see it standing 
motionless, aud suppose it to be intent on 
striking some delicious perch or passing 
tench, it is just as likely that it has waded 
into the pond to have a better opportunity 
of transfixing a water-rat lurking at the , 
mouth of its hole, or of gobbling down some 
unfortunate frog which had token refuge on 
the rush-grown margin of the |>ool. The 
water-rat may appear a large morsel to be 
swallowed whole ; but so great ore the ex- 
pansive powers of the Heron’s throat, that 
it can gulp down one of ti e.e animals with- 
out much apparent difficult} . As the ordi- 
nary food of this bird cor.r.sts of reptiles, 
quadrupeds, and fish, and ad t le Herons can 
only catch the fish when they come into 
| shallow water, I think we may fairly con- 
sider this wader not very injurious to our 
property ; especially when we reflect for a 
moment on Hie prodigious fecundity of fish.” 

In its aerial jourmes the Heron soars to 
a great height, and »ts harsh cry while on 
the wing frequently attracts the err. In 
it draws the head between the shoul- 
ders, and the legs, stretched out, seem, like 
the longer tails of some birds, to serve as a 
rudder. The motion of their wings is heavy 
and flagging, aud yet they proceed at a very 
considerable rate. In England, Heron- 
hawking was formerly a favourite diversion 
among the nobility and gentry of the king- 
dom, at whose tables tliis bird was a favour* 
ite dish, not less esteemed than pheasants 
ana peacocks. It was ranked among the 


royal game, and protected as such by the 
laws ; and a penalty of twenty shillings was 
incurred by any person who took or destroyed 
its eggs. — Dr. Latham says, **In Engined, 
•vnd the milder climates, this species of Heron 
is stationary ; migratory in the colder, &c- j 
cording to the season ; and is rarely seen for | 
north ; inhabits Africa and Asia in general, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Calcutta, and other 
parts of India ; and is found in America 
from Carolina to New York.” 

The Agaiii Herox. (ArdenAgami-) By 
general cousent, as it were, this bird is al- 
lowed to be the most beautiful of the genus. 
It is a native of Surinam, and is rather 
more than two feet and a half in length: i 
its beak is al*out six inches long, and dusky, 
with the base of the under mandible pale ; 
the crown, the crest, and the hind part of j 
the neck are bluish gray ; the upper parts 
of the body, the wings, and the tail, are a j 
fine glossy green ; the quills are black ; the ; 
sides of the neck bright rufous, with an ele- 
gant white and nifoua line, bounded by 
black down the central part : the breast is 
clothed with long, loose, dark feathers ; those , 
on the back of the neck black, with a white ; 
streak down the middle of each shaft : tne j 
under parts of the body are deep ntfous ,* j 
and the tail is brown. 

The Great Hero*. (Ardta 7/erorfto.) 
This species inhabits North America, and « ; 
one of the largest of the genus, measuring j 
upwards of five feet in length : the beak is ’ 
eight inches long, and of a brown com” » j 
inclining to yellow on the sides : ou tne 
back of the head is a long-feathered crest . 
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the space between the beak and eye is na ] ce ^‘ ' 
and of a pale yellow : all the upper parts 
the body, vitfi the belly, tail, and ' ** \ 
brown ; the quills black ; the neck, bre ' j 

and thighs rufous. Like the rest of tnu j 
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genus, the Great Heron frequents the bor- 
ders of lakes and rivers, and feeds on reptiles 
and email fishes. 

The Great White Herox, (fferodias aU 
Int.) This bird’s plumose is wholly white ; it 
may therefore be easily known from the com- 
mon Heron : it is also rather smaller, the tail 
and legs arc longer, and it has no crest. Its I 
character and manner of living are the same, 
and it is found in the same countries, though 
the species is far less numerous, and it is 
rarely seen in Great Britain. It is found 
on the shores of the Caspian and Black Seas, 
the lakes of Great Tartary, and sometimes 
even much farther north : it 13 also met with 
in various parts of Africa and America. ' 

The TdTTM! EwretHewon (llevodim par- j 
zetta) is one of the most elegant as well as 
one of the smallest of the Heron tribe. The 
beak 19 black, the naked space Tound the 
eyes greenish, the legs dusky, and the feet 
black. Its colour is of the purest white, and 
it is adorned with soft, silky, flowing plumes 
on the head, breast, and shoulders, which 
give the bird a beauty quite peculiar to itself. 1 
These_ delicately-formed feathers arc six or 
eight inches in length, with slender shafts, : 
twisted and bent down towards their tips : , 
they were formerly used to decorate the j 
helmets of warriors, but they now embellish j 
the turbans of Turks and Persians, or are I 
applied to the more consistent purpose of , 
ornamenting the he ad- dresses of European ' 
ladies. The Little Egret is only about I 
eighteen inches in length, anil seldom ex- 
ceeds a pound and a half in weight. These 
birds are said to have once been plentiful in 
this country, but they arc now nearly ex- I 
tmet here ; they ore, however, abundant in ; 
the south of Europe, and are found in almost 
every temperate anil warm climate. Like 
the Common Heron, they perch and build 
on trees, and live on the same kinds of food. 

The Night Heroh. (A r pcticorax priseus . ) 
Tlds species, which with its congeners is 
placed by modem naturalists in a separate 
genus (Apcticorcar), is by no means numer- 
ous, though widely dispersed over Europe, 
Asia, and America. It is about twenty inches 
1 in length : the bill is slightly arched, strong, 

1 and black, inclining to yellow at the base : 
from the beak round the eyes the skin is 
bare and of a greenish colour : over each eye 
Is a white line ; a black patch, glossed with 
green, covers the crown of the head and the 
nape of the neck, from which three long 
narrow white feathers, tipped with brown, 
hang loose and waving. The hinder part of 
the neck, coverts of the winga, the sides, and 
tail, are ash gray ; throat white ; fore part 
°f the neck, breast, and belly, yellowish 
white or buff; the back black ; legs greenish 
yellow. The plumage of the female is con- 
siderably lc§9 bright and distinct ; and she 
has none of the delicate plumes which flow 
from the head of the male. She lays three 
or four white eggs. The Night Heron fre- 
quents the pea-eliores, rivers, and inland 
marshes, and lives upon insects, slugs, rep- 
tiles, and fish. It remains concealed during 
the day, and does not roam abroad until the 


approach of night, when its harsh and dis- 
agreeable cry is painfully distinguishable. 
It builds its nest on trees and on rocky cliffs. 

There are numerous other species and 
varieties of the Heron, differing in their size 
and plumage, but nearly all having the same 
habits, and being characterized by simi- 
lar features with those we have described. 
Among the most important are the Purple- 
crested II cion {Ardea jmrpurea), common 
in the western parts of Asia and the north 
of Europe ; the Violet Heron {Arden leuco- 
ccphnla ) of the East Indies ; the Cocoi j 
Heron {Ardea cocoi), a large species, native * 
of Brazil ; the Little White Heron {Ardea 1 
AZqvinoetialis), a native of Carolina and 
some other part9 of North America ; besides 
the Blue, the Brown, the Black, the Ash- 
coloured Heron, &c. 

In Mr. Edwards’s narrative of a “Voyage j 
np the Amazon,” one cannot but be struck j 
with the multitudes of large birds which ol- | 
roost everywhere met the eye of the voyager ; 
not the least numerous or important among 
them being various species of Herons. “ Up- | 
on the trees,” says he, 41 were perched birds 
of every variety, which flew before our ad- 
vance at short distances in constantly in- 
creasing numbers, or, curving, passed directly 
over us j in either case affording marks, too 
tempting to be neglected. Upon some top- 
most limb the great blue Heron, elsewhere 
shyest of the shy, sat curiously gazing at 
our approach. Near him, but lower down, 
herons white as driven snow — some tall and 
majestic as river naiads, others small and 
the pictures of grace —were quietly dozing 
after their morning’s meal. Multitudes of 
night herons, or tacarfo, with a loud quack, 
flew startled by; and now and then, but 
rarely, a boat-bill with his long-plumed 
crest would scud Injfore us. The.enake-blrd 
peered out his long neck to discover the 
cause of the general commotion ; the cor- 
morant dove, from the dry stick where he 
had slept away the lost hour, into the water 
below, swimming with head scarcely visible 
above the surface, and a rcody eye to a 
treacherous shot. Ducks rose hurriedly, and 
whistled away ; curassows flew timidly to 
the deeper wood ; and fearless hawks, of 
many varieties, looked boldly on the danger. 

HERRING. {Clvpca If armpits.) This 
Malacoptcrygious fish, which frequents our 
coasts in such numbers, and furnishes a l ar S® 
class of persons with an important article ot 
food, is from ten to twelve inches in length. 

It is principally distinguished by the bril- 
liant silvery colour of its body, the advance- 
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mentofthc lower jam beyond the upper, nod 
bv the number uf ray» in the nnnl fin, -winch 
centrally found to amount to sixteen . 
She back and eider ere green, varied with 
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So far are they from being migratory to ns 
from the North only, that Herrings visit the 
vest coast of the county of Cork in August, 
■which ie earlier than those which come down 
the Irish Channel arrive, and long before 
they make their appearance at other places 
much farther north. * In former times, the 
fishery on the east coast did not commence 
till that on the west had terminated. It is 
remarkable also that the eastern fishery has 
become so abundant as quite to have ob- 
scured the western.’ And Dr. M'Culloch, 
from other examples, confirms a. statement 
previously made, that the fishery has com- 
menced soonest on the southern part of the 
shore ; and what is also remarkable, that 
for some years past it has become later every 
year. The Herring is in truth a most capri- 
cious fish, seldom remaining in one place ; 
and there is scarcely a fishing station round 
the British islands that has not experienced 
in the visits of this fish the greatest varia- 
tions both as to time and quantity, without 
any accountable reason.” 

Herrings are full of roe in the end of June, 
and continue in perfection till the beginning 
of winter, when they deposit their spawn. 
The young Herrings begin to approach the 
shores in July and August, and are then 
from half an inch to two inches long. The 
Herring was unknown to the ancients, being 
rarely, if ever, found within the Mediterra- 
nean. The Dutch are said to have engaged 
in the fishery in lie*. The invention of 
pickling or Baiting Herrings is acribed to one 
Benkels, or BenkelBon, of Biervliet, near 
Sluvs, who died In 1397. The empercr 
Charles V. visited his grave, and ordered a 
magnificent tomb to be erected to his me- 
mory, Since this early period the Dutch 
have uniformly maintained their ascendancy 
in the Herring fishery; but, owing to the 
Reformation, and the relaxed observance of 
Lent in Roman Catholic countries, the de- 
mand for Herriugs upon the Continent is. 
now far less than in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The mode of fishing for 
HerringB is by drift-nets, very similar to 
those employed in the pilchard fisheries : 
the fiBliing is carried on only in the ni§ht ; 
the most favourable time being when it is 
quite dark, and the surface of the water is 
ruffled by a breeze. 

Though there are some other species of 
Herrings, none of them are of the 6ame com- 
mercial importance as the Common Herring, 
already described, which so abundantly visits 
our shores ; a slight notice of one of them, 
therefore, is all that will be necessary. 

Leach's Herring. (C7«7>ea Lcachiu) 
“JThe Herring,” 6ayfl Mr. Yarrell, “ which I 
now refer to, is found heavy with roe at the 
end of January, which it does not deposit 
till the middle of February. Its length ia 
not more than seven inches and a half, and 
its depth near two inches. It is known that 
Dr. Leach had often stated that our coast 
produced a second species of Herring ; but 
I am not aware that any notice of it has 
ever appeared in print. In order, however, 
to identify the name of that distinguished 
naturalist with a fish of which he was pro- 


bably the first observer, I proposed for it the 
name of Clupea LeachiV ’ The flesh of this 
Bpeclea is said to differ from that of the 
Common Herring in flavour, and to be much 
more mild. 

msS?Enm>2E. A family of l^pldop- 
terous insects, corresponding with the Plebtxx 
OrbicoJi of Linn ecus, and in many respects 
approaching to the Moths. The six feet arc 
of uniform size in both sexes, the hind 
tibia having a pair of spurs at the apex, and 
another pair near the middle of the limb ; 
the antennai are wide apart at the base, and 
are often terminated in a very strong hook \ 
the maxilla: are very long ; and the lower 
wings arc generally horizontal during re- 
pose. All the known caterpillars belonging 
to tills family are cylindrical without spines, 
with the anterior segments narrowed, and 
the head very large ; they roll up leaves, in 
which they construct a slight silken cocoon, 
wherein the Chrysalis form ia assumed ; this 
is entire, without angular prominences, and 
attached by the tail os well as girt round 
the middle. • 

These Bntterflles have a peculiar, short, 
jerking kind of flight, which ho3 obtained 
for them the name of Skippers. The spetres 
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the hind wings furnished with long tails. 
They have a robust body ; and frequently 
settle on flowers, leaves, and branches. 
There are n few British^ species, descriptions 
of which will be found in the works ci Ste- 
phens and Humphreys. The “ Genera of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera ” of Doubleday and 
Hewitaon will be found to contain much 
information on this family, which in foreign 
countries abounds in species and genera. 

HESSIAN FLY. ( Cccidompia destructor.') 
This far-famed fly, as well as the “ wheat- 
fly, which arc common both to Europe and 
America, are small gnats or midges, and 
belong to the family called Cecidornpiado', 
or gall-gnats. The insects of this family arc 
very numerous, and most of them, in the 
maggot state, live in galls or unnatural en- 
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lodgements of the stems, leaves, and buds or 
plants, caused by the punctures of the ■winded 
insects in laying their eggs. The Hessian 
fly, wheat-fly, and some others differ from 
the majority in not producing such altera- 
tions in plants. Tbe proboscis of these in- 
sects is very short, and docs not contain the 
pierciug bristles found in the long proboscis. 
of tbe biting gnats and mosquitoes. Their 
antenna are long, composed of many little 
bead-likr joints, which are larger in the 
mates then in the females and each joint . 
is surrounded with short hairs. Their eyes ! 
are kidney-shaped. Their legs are rather 
long and very slender. Their wings have 
only two, three, or four veins in them, and 
arc fringed with little hairs around the 
edges ; when not in use, they arc generally 
carried flat on the back. The liind body of 
the female often ends with a retractile, coni- 
cal tube, wherewith they deposit their eggs. 
Theiryoungarc littlefootrcssmrtggots.taper- i 
ing at each end, and general ! y of a deep yel- I 
low or orange colour. They live on the juices f 
of plants, and undergo their transformations 
either in these plants or in the ground. 

The Hessian fly obtained its common name 
i from a supposition that it was imported into 
England from Germany, and taken to North 
America in pome straw, by the Hessian 
troops under the command of Sir IV. Howe, 
in the war of the Revolution. This sup- 
position, however, has been thought to be 
erroneous, because the early inquiries made 
to discover the Hessian fly in Germany were 
unsuccessful. Hr. Thoddeus Harris brings 
together, with much industry, a large amount 
of information fromwarious sources relative 
i to its economy, its habits, nnd transforma- 
tions ; and from his statement we shall en- 
deavour to lay the principal facts before our 
readers. The head and thorax of this fly are 
block. The hind body is tawny, and co- 
vered with fine grayish hairs. The wrings 
are blackish, but are more or less tinged 
with yellow at the base, where also they 
are very narrow ; they arc fringed with short 
hairs, and, are rounded at the end. The 
body measures about one-tenth of an inch 
in length, ar.d the wings expand one quarter 
of an inch or more. Two broods or gene- 
rations are bronght to maturity in the course 
of a year, and the flies appear in the spring 
and autumn. It has frequently been as- 
serted that the flies lay their eggs on the 
grains in the ear; but whether tins be true or 
not, it is certain that they do lay their eggs on 
the young plants, and long l>efore the grain 
is ripe. The egg is about the fiftieth of an 
inch long, and four thousandths of an inch 
in diameter, cylindrical, translucent, and of 
a pale red colour. The maggots, when they 
first come out of the shells, are of a pale red 
colour, forthwith they crawl down the leaf, 
and work their way between it and the main 
stalk, passing downwards till they come to a 
joint, just above which they remain, n little 
below the surface of the ground, with the 
head towards the root of the plant. Having 
thus fixed themselves upon the stalk, they 
become stationary, and never move from 
the place till their transformations are com- 
pleted. They do not eat the stalk, neither 


do they penetrate within it, as some persons 
have supposed, but they lie lengthwise upon 
its surface, covered by the lower part of the 
leaves, and are nourished wholly by the 
rap, which they appear to take by suction. 
They soon lose their reddish colour, turn 
pale, and will be found to.be clouded with 
whitish spots ; and through their transparent 
skins a greenish stripe may be seen in the . 
middle of their bodies. As they increase in 
size, and grow plump and firm, they become : 
imbedded in the side of the stem, by the I 
pressure of their bodies upon the growing i 
plant ; but when two or three are fixed in 
this manner around the stem, they weaken 
and impoverish the plant, and cause it to 
fall down, or to wither anddie. They usually 
come to their full size in five or six weeks, 
and then measure about tliree-twentieths of 
an inch in length. Their skin now gradually | 
hardens, becomes brownish, and soon changes i 
to a bright chestnut colour. This change 
usually happens about the first of December, 
when the insect may be said to enter on the 
pupa state, for after tins time it takes no 
more nourishment. The brown and leathery 
skin, within which the maggot has changed 
to a pupa or chrysalis, is long, egg-shaped, 
smooth, and marked with eleven transverse 
lines, and measures one-eighth of an inch in 
length. In this form it has been commonly 
likened to a flax-seed. It appears, then, 
from the remarks of the most careful ob- 
servers that the maggots of the Hessian fly 
do not cast off their skins in order to become 
pup®, wherein they differ from the larvae of 
most other gnats, and agree with those of 
common flies ; neither do they spin cocoons, 
os some of the Cecidomyians are supposed to 
do. Inclosed within the dried skin of the 
larva, which thus becomes a kind of cocoon 
or shell for the pupa, it remains throughout 
the winter, safely lodged in its bed on the side 
of the stem, near the root of the plant ; and 
protected from the cold by the dead leaves. 

Very soon after the flies come forth in the 
spring, they are prepared to lay their eggs 
on the leaves of the wheat sown in the autumn 
before, and also on the spring-sown wheat, 
that begins, at this time, to appear above 
the surface of the ground. They continue 
to come forth and lay their eggs for tbe 
space of three weeks, after which they en- 
tirely disappear from the fields. The mag- 
gots, hatched from these eggs, pass ulong 
the stems of the wheat, nearly to the roots*, 
become statioDaiy, and turn to pup® in 
June nnd July. In this state they are found 
at the time of harvest, and, when the grain 
is gathered, they remain in the stubble in the 
fields. __ To this there .aic, however, a few 
exceptions ; for a few of the insects do not 
pass so far down the side of the stems as to 
be out^ of tbe way of the sickle when the 
grain is reaped, and consequently will be 
gathered and carried away with the straw ; 
and from this circumstance it is possible that 
they might have been imported in straw from 
a foreign country. In the winged state, these 
flies, or more properly gnats, are very active, 
and, though very small and seemingly 
feeble, are able to fly to a considerable dis- 
tance in search of fields of young grain. 
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The best model of preventing the ravages English groups. Sphinx, JRgtria, and An- 
of the Hessian fly are thus stated by Mr. throcera, and wc find the first isolated : the 
Herrick, in tlve 4 American Journal of second, in its fenestrated wings, approaches 
| Science,’ vol. 41. “ The stouter varieties of some of the Spliingidtc, but its metamor- 
wheat ought always to be chosen, and the plioscs are totally different, resembling those 
’ land should be kept in good condition. If of Cossus ; whilst AuthTOcera, on the other 
lull wheat is sown late, some of the eggs will hand, is, in its preparatory states, a Bombyx, 
be avoided, but risk of winter killing the and in its final one probably intermediate 
plants will bo incurred. If cattle axe per- between Macroglosaa and Pyralis ; JEgcria, 
mltted to graze the wheat fields during the nevertheless, is not farther removed from 
i fall, they will devour many of the eggs. A Sphinx than is Castnia or Urania, nor than 
large number of the pup® may be destroyed Hepiaius or Lithosia are from Attaeus, in 
by burning the wheat stubble immediately the tribe of Bombycidae. Geometra, Tortrix, 
after harvest, and then ploughing and liar- Nyctua, &c., in their extended state, are 
rowing the land. This method will un- groups admirably defined, and yet it is im- 
doubtedly do much good. As the Hessian possible to look at Euclitlia, Acosmctia, Kola, 
fly also lays its eggs, to some extent, on rye or Platypteryx, without perceiving either 
aud barley, these crops should be treated iu that we must extend the limits of our fxnii- 
a similar manner.” It is found that luxu- lies, so as to admit these anomalous groups, 
riant crops more often escape injury than or create a far greater number of families 
those that arc thin and light. Steeping the than has hitherto been done ” * * * “ With 
grain and rolliug it in piaster or lime tends regard to the primary groups of the Jltiero- 
lo promote a rapid and vigorous growth, and ccrn, I candidly admit that I am not able to 
will therefore prove beneficial. Sowiug the offer a satisfactory closrifieation, although 
fields with wood ashes, in the proportion of it seems unquestionable that Sphinx (or the 
two bushels to an acre, in the autumn, and Hawk-moths), Bombyx (or the fcathcr- 
again in the fir>t and last weeks in April, horned full-bodies), ISoetua (or the ihread- 
and as late in the month of May as the sower horned full-bodies), Geometra (or the loop- 
i can pass over the wheat without injury to ers) Pyralis, Tortrix, and Tinea, are, ns Lin- 
it, lias been found useful. Favourable re- n*us considered them, amongst the primary 
ports have been made upon the practice of types.” 

allowing sheep to feed off the crop late in T7T ,r r v,„ n/ , nT >rT, ^ , 

the autumn, and it has also been reeom- HETEROCERED/E. AfamilyofColeop- 
mended to turn them into the fields again in * er . 0 .'? 3 ^secta, of small size and sbbaquatic 
the spring, in order to retard the growth of habits : body depressed ; legs broad, com- 
tiie plant till after the flv has disappeared, pressed, and serrated ; the thorax much uar- 
Too much cannot be said in favour of a ro ^ e /, l ^ e c !^ tr . a » *|_ 1C J ^' v8 i 

judicious management of the soil, feeding off and the antennas short. These insects bur- 
tlic crop by cattle in the autumn, and burn- in the mud of the banks of ponus or 

, ing the stubble after harvest; which will stagnant water, out of which they make 
materially lessen the evils arising from the their escape when the earth is shaken or 
depredations of this noxious insect. Mr. stamped upon, and ogam as quickly bury 
Hardy hu described and given the history themselves m the mud. Their bodies are 
of the British siwcies. clothed with a fine silky pubescence, whereby 

1 * the action o‘ the water upon them is pre- 

HETEROCERA. A section of Lepidop- vented. They walk but slowly ; jet they | 
Zero, agreeing with the Einmean genera are sometimes observed in the hot ^unshme 
Sphinx and Phalcma. It derives its name to raise their wings, flj off, and again alight, 
from the diversified formation of the an- £dh the agility of the tigcr-beetlcs. 
tenmc, which are never terminated by a club, There is every reason to suppose them to bo 
like those of the butterflies, but arc generally carnivorous. 

setaceous, filiform, or fusiform, those of the IIETEROMERA. A section of the Co- 
males being moreover often furnished with ] eoplcra comprehending those beetles which 
lateral appendages, forming branches. The have fivc ; o5nts in t j ie tarsus 0 f the first and 
caterpillars are much varied, but the pupre second lmirs 0 f legs, anil ouly four joints in 
are generally of a conical form, and are or- the farsusof the tliird pair/ This division 
u utanly enclosed in a cocoon, the quiescent includes several extensive groups, the ma- 
state being often undergone in the ground- j or ity of the species of which feed upon vege- 
M»»dcrn entomologists have found much aim- tabic substances : some arc gaily coloured, 
cully in defining the various groups which an ^ suc h are gcnerallv found in flowers ; 
compose the Crepuscularia and Xocturna, others, which frequent dark and damp places, 
and our space precludes us from entering at ^ uniformly black : whilst those which in- 
large^ upon ^any subject where much un- habit the sandy doserta of tropical regions 
certainty exists ; nor, indeed, is it essential are 0 f various obscure shades of gray or 
that we should do so. Mr. Westwood ob- hrown. 
serves, that “Urania, Costnla, Agarista, 

Sphinx, Algeria, and Anthxoccra are groups IIETEROPODA. An order of Mouu*- 
of equal value among themselves : and on cons animals, closely allied to the Gustero- 
account of the peculiar conformation of their poda, but distinguished from them ana all 
autemue, they were united Into one group others by the structure and position of the 
by Linnreua, who, it is well known, con- foot, which is compressed, so as to constitute 
sidercd this character as of the highest 1m- a vertical muscular paddle, or fin. The gills 
portancc. Take, fiJr instance, the three ore external, and form plume-like tufts. 
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situated at the hinder port of the back : the 
body is gelatinous and transparent ; and the 
mouth is furnished with a kind of muscular 
tube or proboscis, and a rough tongue. In 
their general form and. structure they corre- 
spond very closely with those of the Cari- 
uciria , which has a thin shell, in form not 
unlike that of the Argonaut. They all in- 
habit either the tropical seas, or those of 
moderately warm climates. The best known 
genera are Carinana^ «lf/anfa, and Pirolcu 
Figures of the shells and animals of all these 
will be found in the admirably useful work 
of Mrs. Gray, “ Figures of Mollusco." • 

HETEROPTERA. The name given to 
a section of the order of insects called He- 
mii'TEua, distinguished by the anterior wings 
being tough at their bases and membra- 
nous only towards their points. By far the 
greater number of them feed upon the 
juices of plants ; some, however, prey upon 
smaller insects, and others suck the juices 
of larger animals. They chiefly inhabit 
tropical regions, and are mostly ornamented 
with beautiful colours and markings, which 




HED-12Q0RU PLA.5J T BOO. 

(PENUTOUi BCUPV8 ) 

often vie with the most splendid of the 
Beetle tribe : those, however, whose habits 
are aquatic, are of a black or ob'Cme co- 
lour, Most of the terrestrial species emit 
a powerful odour when suddenly alarmed or 
touched ; this is occasionally of an agree- 
able nature, but move commonly (as in the 
case of the Bug — Cimcx Icctulanus) disgust- 
ingly offensive. As an example we give a 
cut of the Pcntatoma rufipcs, a common spe- 
cies in this country. [See Homobieka.] 

IIIMANTOPUS, or LONG-LEGGED 
PLOVER. A genus of Grallatorial birds, 
distinguished by the great length of their 
legs ; from which circumstance they are 
sometimes called Stilt-Binls. 

One species is occasionally found in this 
country ; the Lokg-Leogeu Plover, (//*- j 
mantopus cavdidus, or Charadrius JJimanto- i 
jms ofLinnsous.) White has recorded its 
appearance in the neighbourhood of his ! 
favourite Selbourne ; and we believe our 
readers will be better pleased ‘with the ac- 
count so graphically pourtrayed by him in 
a letter to Pennant, than by any other de- 
scription we perchance might offer. “ In the 
last week of last month (April, 1790), five of 
these most rare birds, too uncommon to hare 
obtained an English name, but known to 
naturalists by the terms Himantopus, Loripcs, 
and Charadrius Himantopus,wcr& shot upon 
the verge of Frinsham pond, a large lake 
belonging to the Bishop of Winchester, and 
lying between Wolmer forest and the town 


of Fornham, in the county of Surrey. The 
pond-keeper says there were three brace in 
the flock ; but that after he had satisfied his 
curiosity, he suffered the sixth to remain un- 
molested. One of these specimens I pro- 
cured, and found the length of the legs to be 
so extraordinary, that, at first sight, one 
might have supposed the shunks had been 
fastened on to impose on the credulity of the 
beholder: they were legs in cancari/ra ; and 
had we seen such proportions on a Chinese 
or Japan screen, we should have made large 
allowance for the fancy of the draughtsman. 
These birds are of the JVover family, and 
might with propriety be called Stilt 1 ’/overs. 
Brinson, under that idea, gives them the ap- 
propriate name of Vvcltitssc. My specimen, 
when drawn and stuffed with pepper, 
weighed only four ounces and a quarter, 
though the naked part of the thigh mea- 
sured three inches and a half.. Hence, we 
may safely assert that these birds exhibit, 
weight for inches, incomparably the greatest 
length of legs of any known bird. Thcyfct- 
niinpo, for instance, is oue of the most long- 
legged birds, and yet it bears no manner of 
proportion to the Himantopus ; for a cock 
flamingo weighs at an average about four 
pounds avoirdujKjis : and Ids legs and thighs 
measure usually about twenty indies. But 
four pounds arc fifteen times and a fraction 
more than four ounces and one quarter \ and 
if four ounces and a quarter have eight inches 
of legs, four pounds must have one hundred 
and twenty inches and a fraction of legs, 
viz. somewhat more than ten feet, such a 
monstrous proportion as the world never 


sity to Bee the Stilt Plover move 5 to observe 
how it can wield such a length of lever with 
such feeble muscles aa the thighs seem to lie 
furnished with. At best one should expect 
it to be but a bad walker ; but what adds to 
the wonder is, that it has no back toe. Now 
without that steady prop to support its steps, 
it must be liable in speculation to perpetual 
vacillations, ami seldom ahje to preserve live 
true centre of gra\ity. The old name of 
Himcintopus is taken trom Plin 3 ‘ ; and, by an 
awkward metaphor, implies that the legs 
ore as slender and pliant os if cut out of a 
thong of leather. Neither Willoughby nor 
Ray, in all their curious researches, either 
at home or abroad, ever paw. tins bird. Mr. 
Pennant never met with it in all Great 
Britain, but observed it often in the cabinets 
of the curious at Paris. Hasselquist say* 
that it migrates to Egypt in the autumn j 
and a most accurate observer of nature hna 
assured me that he lias found it on the banka 
of the streams in Andalusia. Our writers 
record it to have been found twice in Great 
Britain. From all these relations it plainly 
appears that the Long-legged Plovers are 
birds of South Europe, and rarely visit our 
island ; and when they do, are wanderers 
and stragglers, and impelled to make so 
distant a northern excursion from motives 
and accidents for which we are not able to 
account. One thing may fairly be deduced, 
that these birds come over to us from the 
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Continent, since nobody can suppose that a 
species not noticed once in an age, and of 
such a remarkable make, can constantly 
breed unohserved in this kingdom. 

Mr. Gould observes, in his * Birds of Eu- 
rope/ “ The Long-legged Plover, as its con- 
formation would lead us to conclude, is a 
bird whose most congenial habitat is mo- 
rasses and the low fiat shores oflakes, rivers, 
and seas. Hence^ in the eastern portions of 
Europe, where it is said to arrive from Asia 
in email flocks, it takes up its abode along 
the lakes and among the vast morasses of 
Hungary and Russia, where, according to 
M. Tcmminck, it rears its progeny, and 
where it fearlessly wades in search of its 
food, without much chance of being carried 
out of its depth ; but should such an occur- 
rence happen, or the waves drift it out from 
the shore, it possesses, like many of the true 
Wading Birds, the power of swimming with 
the greatest ease and lightness : in fact, in 
whatever point of view we consider the 
Long-legged Plover, we find it adapted in 
the best possible manner for its habits and 
modes of life. Few birds exceed it in the 
powers of flight ; its wings far exceed the 
tail, and it passes through the air with asto- 
nishing rapidity. When on firm ground, it 
appears os if tottering on long and awkward 
stilts, but firm ground is not its congenial 
habitat.” 

An allied species (ZT. nigricoUis ) is de- 
scribed by Wilson, in his American Ornitho- 
logy* under the same name as the European, 
but it is distinct. In * Gould's Birds of Aus- 
tralia' three species are figured and de- 
scribed ; two from Australia, the H. Icucoce- 
phalus and CTatfc>rZipnchuspcctorri r ts,andone 
from New Zealand, the Z/. Novce ZealandicE, 
so that this genus and group of Long-legged 
| birds is very widely distributed. 

HIND. The female of the Red Deer or 
Stag. [See Deer.] 

HINULIA. A genus of Reptiles closely 
allied to the officinal Scincus, most of the 
j species of which appear to be natives of Au- 
; etralia ; a few species are natives jof the East. 
Descriptions of all the species will be found 
in Mr. Gray’s Catalogue of the Reptiles in 
the British Museum. 

HIPPA : HIPPIDiE. A genus and fa- 
mily of Anomurous Decapod Crustacea, the 
species of which seem to be fond of working 
in the sand. One species, the H . faTpoirfa.U 
called Band-bug in North America. To this 
family belong A Ibuntci, RemipcSt and Cbsmo- 
notua, which with Hippa form very striking 
and beautiful exotic genera. 

1UPPARCRIA, or SATYRTJS. A genus 
of Diurnal Lcpidoptere, the species of which 
are for the most part brown or obscure. In 
temperate regions and in mountainous dis- 
tricts generally they are numerous ; some 
being found in Lapland ( Chionobas ), and 
others on elevated ground within the tropics. 
In this country are several species, some of 
•which are specified beneath; the other 


Perthshire, is figured and described in “The 
Zoologist.” We must again refer for in- 
formation to Doubleday and Hewitsou’s 
Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera. The Bri- 
tish species we restrict our attention to, are— 

The IIiPPARcniA Galathea, or Marbled 
White Butterfly. This pretty Butterfly 
is of a yellowish white colour chequered with 
black, wliich produces a pleasing effect. In 




MARBLED WHITE BUTTERFLY. 
(BIPYARGHIA QALATBRA.) 

some species the black prevails ; In others the 
yellowish-wbite: the female is larger than the 
male. It is found abundantly near London, 
and in most parts of England, chiefly fre- 
quenting moist meadows, where itfcppt ore in 
June and July. The caterpillar feedion grass, 



UNDER SIDE OT MARBI.ED WHITE BUTTER 
ELY. — (HiyPARCHXA OALATHK1.) 

particularly the Phleiunprattrisc; is yellow- 
ish-green, aud strikingly resembles that of 
some of the moths, ana, like most if not all 
the species of the genus, feeds at night. Our 
figures, derived from the admirable work of 



CATERYrLLAn AND CHRYSALIS Or MARBLED 
WHITE BUTTXR7LT. — (H. OALATSEA.) 


which are specified beneath; the other , . 

British species are recorded in the works of Htlbner,show the upper and under slues of 
Stephens, Curtis, and Humphreys ; while a the perfect insect, with the caterpillar and 
new species to this 1 country, found lately in the chrysalis. 
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The HtrrARniiA Semele, or Grayling 
Butterfly. This large, eurioustj* marked 
species la by no means uncommon on heaths 
and hilly place?, where the caterpillar feeds 
most probably on grass, forming a cocoon in 
the earth, according to a F rencli writer. This 
latter circumstance is very curious if true, 
and unique amongst Briti-li Butterflies ; in- 
deed there is only one Butterfly we have 
heard of, belonging to the genus Zegris t 
which makes a cocoon, although further re- 
searches may pro\ e it to be not peculiar to 






ORA.TLLNO DDIVKIOLT. nPnsR 4(10 DNDIU 
sroB.— (arpp<RCG(A sr^nr.) 

one ot two Butterflies. This species, as well 
as others of the genus, help to enliven the 
dullest heaths ; and the pedestrian, even 
though no entomologist, cannot fail to be 
struck, with these brown butterflies and their 
more gay but smaller comrades, the Blues or 
Folyommati. Our figure represents the upper 
and under sides of this species, and will 
show, better than any description, its mark- 
ings and peculiarities. 

The Hirr-incniA PAiirniLus, or Golden 
Eye. This species of Butterfly, which 
makes its appearance in June, and again 
in September, on every grassy heath and 
common in the kingdom, has wings of a 
pale tawny above ; the anterior with the 
margins dusky, and an ocellus near the tip ; 
the j»osterior nearly resembling them, with 
an obsolete ocellus near the anal angle : be- 
neath, the anterior wings are cinereous at the 
base and tip, with a rather large ocellus at 
the tip, white pupil, and whitish edge : the 
posterior wings are greenish-brown at the 
j base, with an irregular pale band in the 
• middle, in which are several minute in- 
distinct ocelli ; the margin greenish-brown. 
The body is deep fulvous ; the antennas 
tawny, with whitish annulatiom. The co- 
lour of the female is scarcely so deep as that 


of the male, nor are the wings so distinctly 
edged with dusky above. The Caterpillar 
has a green hue, and is marked with white 
dorsal lines : it appears to preler the dog’s- 
tail grass to other food. Chrysalis green. 

The IIirrAKCiiiA Hyper axthvs, or 
Ringlet Buttekflt. Of this species of I 
Butterfly there arc many varieties, and 
some of them are scarce ; for the most part, 
however, it is abundant in damp grassy 
woods and lanes, particularly in the north 
of Britain. The anterior wings above are 
plain brown, frequently with one or more 
black faintly ocellated spots ; with three 
ocelli beneath towards the liinder margin : 
the posterior wings arc also brown above, 
with two or more obsolete ocelli : beneath, 
with two approximating ocelli behind the 
middle of the anterior w margin, and three 
parallel with the hinder margin : all the 
wines are paler beneath, and edged with a 
whitish fringe. The body is fuscous, paler 
beneath : the antenme brown and lightly 
annulated. Caterpillar gray or dusky, with I 
a black line behind ; it subsists chiefly on the 
meadow grass, and resides at its roots : the 
cluysalis is bright brown, obscurely streaked. 

The HirPAncmA Janira, or Meadow 
Bkown Butterfly. We know of none 
among the tribe of papilionaceous insects 
that is more common than this sreeics ; 
not a meadow or lane in Britain being 
scarcely to be seen in the month of July 
where it is wholly absent. The wing3 are 
of a dutl dark brown or nearly black, the 
male usually having on the surface of the 
anterior pair near the tip a black ocellus 
with a white pupil ; beueath fulvous, with 
the hinder margi- grayish-brown : posterior 
wings beneath tuwny-brown, with two or 
three dusky spots. Female generally with 
a large irregular tawny orange blotch on 
the anterior wings above, in which, as in the 
male, is an ocellus. In some specimens there 
is a deep black patch on the disc of the an- 
terior wings ; while in others irregular and 
undefined white blotches occur on various 
parts of the wings. The Caterpillar, which 
is green, with a white lateral line, and 
thickly covered with hair, feeds on meadow 
grass : the Chrysalis is yellowish-green, with 
dusky streaks on the head and wing-cases. 

Knapp, speaking of it in his very interest- 
ing Journal of a Naturalist, where he de- 
scribes the common occurrences of nature as 
observed near a village in the west of Eng- 
land, says, *• Amid the tribes of iusects par- 
ticularly influenced by seasons, there are a 
I few which appear little affected by common 
events ; the brown meadow butterfly, so 
well known to every one, I have never 
missed in any year : and in those damp and 
cheerless summers when even the white 
cabbage butterfly is scarcely to be found, 
this creature may be seen in every transient 
gleam, drying its wings, and tripping from 
flower to flower with animation and life, 
nearly the sole possessor of the field and its 
sweets. Dry and exhausting os the summer 
may be, yet this dusky butterfly is uninjured 
by it, and we see it in profusion hovering 
about the sapless foliage. 
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j The IIjpi'ARcriiA ^Ecjeuia, or Speckled f 
Wood Butterfly. This species seems to 
he pretty generally diffused throughout the 
j United Kingdom ; and several broods make 
‘ their apjiearance between the beginning of 
| April and the end of August. Anterior 
! wings brown on both surfaces, with a num- 
* her of yellowish spots, and au ocellus to- 
j ward 9 the tip j posterior wings above brown, 
j with a scries of yellowish spots, of which the 
' three inner ones are occllatcd, having a white 




8PECKI.rH) Y7DOD nurrEUFLY. UPPER AND 
UNDER BIDE. — (HIFPARCH1A JEOVRIA.) 

pupil with a black iris, and surrounded b^r a 
yellowish circle ; beneath they are brownish, 
with irregular angulated brown bands ; the 
hinder margin purplish, with a series of white 
dots : the cilia arc yellowish and brown : the 
body brown above, pale beneath; the antennae 
| brownish. The female is generally more 
spotted than the male, and the spots arc 
j larger. Caterpillar green, with white lon- 
gitudinal lines ; it feeds on couch grass. 
Chrysalis green, and short. 

I HIPPOCAMPUS. A genus of Lopko- 
{ branchiate fish cf a highly singular appear- 
ance, which has obtained the English name 
j of the Sea-horse Pipe-fish. The best known 
| Bj»eeie3 Is the Sfingnulhus Ifippocamjm » of 
i Binmeus, or 7/ipiJOcnrnjms Jtrcvirostris of 
Cuvier. Its general length is from six to 


[ trading suddenly beyond the head ; and the 
tail long, quadrangular, and terminating in 
a naked or Unless tip. When swimming 
about, the Hippocampus main tains a vertical 
position ; but the tail is ready to grasp what- 
ever it meets in the water, and when fixed, , 
the animal dart9 at its prey with great dex- j 
tcrity. In its dry or contracted state the 
fancied resemblance from width this fish 
takes its name is far more apparent than 
when alive. It is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic seas. 

IIIPPOLYTE. A genus of long-tailed 
Crustacea allied to the Shrimps, several spe- 
cies of which are found on our coasts. The 
British Museum contains these : descriptions 
and figures of them all arc given in the 
works of Dr. l.cach and of Prof. Bell on the . 
British Crustacea. * 

IIIFFONYX. A genus of Molluscous 
animals, of which there are numerous spe- 
cies. though until lately only known in a 
fossil state. The shell i9 obliquely cap* 
shaped ; inequiralve, 6ub-equiluteral, and 
destitute of ligament and hinge teeth ; lower 
valve attached, sub-orbicular, with a mus- 
cular impression, composed of two iunulate 
portions, meeting at one extremity, and pre- | 
settling the form of a horse-shoe ; upper ' 
valve conical, with the apex inclined back- 
wards, and the muscular impression mar- 
ginal. These animals are generally sup- 
ported on a solid shelly plate, but not al ways, 
the same object being gained when a suitable 
place of attachment can be found by their 
adhering to other shells. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, or RIVER-HORSE, 
This gigantic inhabitant of the African 
rivers is as formidable as the Rhinoceros, 
and in bulk interior only to the Elephant, 
but its limbs are so short that its belly al- 
most touches the ground. Its hum i» m the 
highest degree uncouth i the body being 






HTPPOPOTAWCS. — (n &Z1VU1 BIO*.) 

cxhemely bulky, fat, and round ; the legs 
very short and elum>y ; the head immensely 
lar' r c ; the mouth prodigiously wide, and 
the* teeth of vast strength and sire, the in- 
cisors and canines of the lower jaw being 
long, and curved foi wards : these canines. 


CJ *oug, • 

_ , or tusks, sometimes measure more than two 
5jRA-noR9E ~(nn vooavpus SREVIR0STR18 ; fcct j n length, and weigh upwards of fix 

ten inches ; body much compressed, short, pounds each. flJjnMecth irco?*? 

i and deep the whole length <»t the body and much smaller , n _ tUJcJc and 

l tail divided by longitudinal and transverse modetate siac. P 1)erc there, with 

j ridges, with tubercular points at the angles broad, »nd j ...A bristles * the nostrils 
of interaction; snout slender; neck con- scattered tufts of riiori bristles . urt nosuns 
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aw rather small, and open on the top of the : 
muzzle : the eyes, which are very small, are 
situated high in the head the ears are 
small, slightly pointed, and lined with short 
soft hair. The tail is short, thick, and spa- 
ringly covered with hair. The feet are 
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large, and have four toes, terminated in 
separate hoofs. When just emerged from 
the water, the Hippopotamus appears of a 
palish brown, or mouse-colour, with a bluish 
cast on the upper parts ; and the belly is 
flesh-coloured, the skin appearing through 
the hair; but when perfectly dry, the ani- 
mal’s general colour is an obscure brown. 

In the interior of Africa, where the rirers 
run tlirough countries overshadowed by large 
forests, the Hippopotamus walks about at 
the bottom of the stream, raising its head at 
Intervals above the surface, for the purpose 
of respiration. By night it quits its watery 
residence in search of its food, which consists 
of the herbage that grows near the banks of 
the rivers, and the surrounding pastures. It 
is not confined to rivers, however ; for it alro 
tenants the iplaild lakes, and is sometimes 
seen even In the sea, though it will not drink 
salt water, prey on fish, or live on any kind 
of animal food. Its voice is described as n 
peculiar kind of interrupted roar, between 
that of a bull and the braying of on ele- 
phant. When on land it moves in a some- 
what slow and awkward manner, but if 
pursued, can run with considerable speed, 
and directly plunging into the water sinks 
to the bottom, and pursues it* progress be- 
neath. It is extremely cautious of making 
its appearance by day, in places much fre- 
quented by mankind ; but is fearless in 
rivers which run through unfrequented re- 
gions ; where it is occasionally seen to rush 
out of the w .ter with sudden impetuosity, 
trampling down every thing in its way. At 
such times it is of course highly dangerous ; 
and it sometimes also shows great fury when 
only slightly provoked : but it i9 naturally 
of a harmless disposition ; not attacking 
other animals, but merely committing havoc 
in plantations of maize, rice, sugar-canes, 
&c., and destroying trees, by loosening the 
roots with its va9t and powerful teeth. 

The Hippopotamus sleeps in the small 
reedy Islets which ore here and there found 
in the rivers it frequents. In such spots it 
also brings forth its young ; having only one 
at a birth, which it nurses with great care. 
These animals are occasionally shot, or har- 
pooned ; but they are said to be most suc- 
GSKafully taken by pitfals, prepared for them 


near the rivers. But it is chiefly on account 
of the tusks and teeth that this animal is 
killed ; their hardness being superior to that 
of ivoiy, while they are at the same time less 
liable "to turn yellow. The* skin, from its 
great thickness and strength, when dried, is 
formed into shields, and is said t& be bullet- 
proof ; the living animal, indeed, if shot at 
anywhere but on the head or belly, is scarcely 
vulnerable ; nor is this wonderful when we 
consider that the hide is two inches deep or 
more on the back and side®. Tire flesh of 
this animal is eaten by the inhabitants of 
South Africa, and, os would appear from the 
reports of travellers, with more than usual 
gusto when it is in & half putrid state. The 
Hippopotamus has properly been considered 
as tne Behemoth of Scripture. Most inte- 
resting accounts oMhe Hippopotamus have 
recently appeared in the works of Living- 
stone, Andersson, Cumming, and other Afri- 
can travellers, whilst visitors to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardena. Regent’s Park, may now 
observe "the habits of two very fine speci- 
mens, male and female. At the Parisian 
menagerie a similar pair have twice bred, 
but the young were in both instances de- 
stroyed by their mother. 

HIPPOPUS. A genus of Conchifera, of 
which there is but one known recent species, 
the I/tppopus maculatus (or Bear’s -paw 
Clam) from the Indian Ocean. The de- 
licate whiteness of the interior, the undu- 
lating edge, the radiated fluted columns, 
and the richness of the variegated colouring 
are such as to entitle it to the admiration of 
every one. It is equi valve, regular, and 
inequilateral ? valves closed ; transverse ; 
ligament external ; shell imbricated with 
numerous tubercles. It is not nearly so 
large a9 the Tridacna y but the animal is 
similar to it. [See Tkidacxa.] 

HIRUDO. [See Leech.] 

H IK UNIX) : HIRUNDINHLE. A genus 
and family of Fisrirostral or wide-gaping 
birds of the Cuvierian system, embracing the 
Swallow' tribe. Our British species are oc- 
casional visitors, and the heralds of summer ; 
but at the approach of winter they resort 
chiefly, as is supposed, to Africa. [See 
Swallow’.] 

IirSPIDiR. A family of Coleopterous 
insects popularly known In the United States 
as “ little leaf-beetles.” The upper side of 
these beetles is generally rough, as the gene- 
rical name implies. The larv® burrow under 
the skin of the leaves of plants, and eat the 
pulpy substance within, so that the skin, over 
and under the place of its operations, turns 
brown and dries, and has somewhat of a 
blistered appearance, and within these blis- 
tered spots the larvae or grubs, the pupae, or i 
the beetles may often be found. The eggs | 
of these insects are little rough blackish ; 
groins, and are glued to the upper side of , 
the leaves, sometimes singly, and sometimes 
in clusters of four or five together. The | 

f rubs are about one-fifth of an inch In j 
ength, when fully grown. The body is 
oblong, flattened, rather broader before than I 
behind, soft, and of a whitish colour, except j 
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the head and the top of the first ring, which 
are brown, and of a horny consistence. The 
, pupa state lasts only about a week, soon 
after which the beetles come out of their 
burrows. 

^ The leaves of the apple -tree in North Ame- 
rica are inhabited, according to Dr. Harris, 
by some of these little mining insects, which, 
in the beetle state, are probably the Jlitpa 
j rosea, or rosy Hispa. They are of a deep 
} tawny or reddish-yellow colour above, 
marked with little deep red lines and spots. 
The head is small, the antenn® are short, 
and of a black colour ; the thorax is nar- 
row before and wide behind, rough above, 
striped with deep red on each side ; the 
wing-covers taken together fonn an oblong 
square ; there are three smooth longitudinal 
lines or ribs on each of them, spotted with 
blood red, and the spaces between these lines 
ere deeply punctured in double rows ; the 
under side of the body is black, aDd the legs 
are short and reddish. They measure about 
one-fifth of an inch in length. These beetles 
may be found on the leaves of the apple-tree 
during the latter part of May and the be- 
ginning of June. A small species is found 
in this country (//. testacca). 

HISTERr IIISTERID/E j or MIMIC 
BEETLES. A genus and family of Coleop- 
tcra, which, from the power they possess of 
contracting their limbs and counterfeiting 
death, evidently derive their name from the 
Latin word ilistrio, n stage mimic. The 
beetles belonging to this group arc distin- 
guished by the very hard consistence of the 
body, which is generally of an oblong-quad- 
rate form, and of a liighly polished surface. 
The antenna arc short, elbowed, and ter- 
minated by a large and solid club ; the 
mandibles very robust, homy, and exserted ; 
the maxilla? elongated and bilobed ; the la- 
bium bipartite and scto>c ; the palpi filiform ; 
the legs more or less dentate, the two pos- 
terior pairs being inserted widely apart ; 
and the elytra general^- short end truncate. 
These insects seldom exceed & third of an 
inch in length ; their colours are generally 
black and shining ; some few have the elytra 
ornamented with blood- coloured or pale buff 
spots, or exhibit metallic tints. They creep 
slowly, but fly well. They feed upon decay- 
ing vegetable and animal matter, and axe 
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found very abundantly in the spring in the 
dung of horses and cows ; some species, 
whose flattened bodies are admirably adapted 
to their mode of life, reside beneath the 


bark of trees ; while some of the more mi- 
nute species are constantly found as resi- 
dents in ants’ nests. The larvae are linear, 
depressed, nearly smooth, of a soli consist- 
ence, and white colour ; and feed upon the 
some substance as the perfect insect. 

HOBBY, {1'alco sultufco.) A bird of I 
the long-winged Hawk kind, formerly used 
in tile humbler walks of falconry, chiefly for 
lorka and other small birds, which were 
caught iu a singular manner : when the ; 
Hawk was cast off, the larks, keeping close i 
to the ground through fear, became un easy I 
prey to the fowler, who drew a net over J 
them. The Hobby Is about twelve inches 
iu length 5 has a prominent and crooked I 
bill } the orbits of the eyes are yellow, and J 
over each eye is a light-coloured streak. 
The crown of the head, the back, and the 1 
coverts of the wings, are bluish black ; the 
hinder part of the neck is marked w ith two * 
pale yellow' spots ; and each cheek with a 
large black spot pointing downwards. The 
breast and belly are pale, marked with 
dusky streaks ; wings brown ; the two mid- 
dle tail feathers deep dove colour, the others 
barred with maty, and tipped with white ; 
the legs and feet are yellow. The female is 
considerably larger thnn the male ; the spots 
on her breast urc more conspicuous ; and » 
her legs ate greenish. Site builds in high 
trees ; and lays three or four bluish white ' 
eggs, irregularly spotted with grey nndolivd: 
but the Hobby is a bird of passage ; and ; 
though it breeds here, it migrates from this j 
country in October. 

HOG. (5W.) As all the varieties of this 
useful quadruped are derived from the Wild 
Boar, we shall proceed to describe that 
auimal before we speak of t he domestic 
species ; merely premising that the genus 
Sus is in some points of an umbiguOus nature, 
appearing to form at once a link between 
the cloven-footed, the whole-hoofed, and 
the digitated quadrupeds. 

The Wild Boar L a native of almost all 
the temperate purls both of Europe and 
Aria. In times of yore it was not an unfre- 
quent Inhabitant of our own woods and 
forests ; where it served as a beast of chase, 
as it still does in India, as well as in some 
parts of Continental Europe > presenting 
not only the most interesting and exciting 
sport to the hunters, but at the sometime one 
of the most dangerous in which they can be 
engaged. This fierce and powerful animal is 
armed with long, curved, and sharp tusks, 
capable of inflicting the most severe and fatal 
wounds ; but as he advances in age (after he 
has passed his fifth year), he becomes less 
dangerous, on account of the growth of 
the?e formidable tusks, _ which turn up so 
considerably as often to impede rather than 
assist his intentions of wounding with them. 

We learn from Butfon,that wild Boars follow 
their common parent until they have pinned 
their third year, never wandering alone till 
they have acquired sufficient strength to 
resist the attacks of the wolf. ** The;C 
animals/’ says he, '* when they hare young, 
form a kind of flocks, and it is upon this 
alone that their safety depends, fl ucn at- 
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i tacked, the largest and strongest front the 
enemy, and by pressing all round against 
the weaker, force them into the centre. 
Domestic Hogs are also observed to defend 
themselves in the same manner. The Wild 
Boar is hunted with dogs, or killed by sur- 
prise during the night, when the moon 
; shines. As he flies slowly, leaves a strong 
odour behind him, and defends himself 
; against the dogs, cud often wounds them j 
[ dangerously, fine hunting-dogs are unne- 
cessary; and they would have their nose 
spoiled and acquire a habit of moving slowly 
by hunting him. Ma-tiif*, with very little 
training, are sufficient. The oldest Boars, 
which are known by the track of their feet, 
should aloue be hunted : a young Boar of 
three years old is difficult to be attacked ; 
because lie runs very far without stopping : 
but the old Boars do not run far, allow the 
j dugs to come near, and often stop to repel 
j them. During the day the Boar commonly 
i keeps in his soil, which is in the most se- 
questered part of the woods, and comes out 
by night in quest of food ; and in summer, 
j when the grain is ripe, it ia ea^y to surprise 
[ him among the cultivated Helds, wliich he 
frequents every night.” 

| The Wild Boar is in general more gauut 
! and bony, the muscular strength much 
i greater, and the temi*er far more savage, , 
than the domestic Hog. It is of a dark 
brindled gray colour, or blacki>h ; but when j 
, only a y ear or tu o old, is ot a dull yellowish 1 
1 browu cast ; and when quite 3 'oung, Is j 
1 marked by alternate dusky and pale longi- 
\ tudiual bands aloug the sides. Between the ! 
’ bristles, next the skin, is a fircr or softer j 
hair, of a woolly* or curly nature. The snout ; 
is somewhat longer iu pnq«ortion than that : 
of the domestic species ; but the principal j 
difference is in the length of the tusks, 
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Though ordinarily timid and inoffensive, 
it is found that the females show the most 
j determined courage when their young are 
attacked, and defend them with all imagin- 
. able fierceness. If two Boars chance to meet 
in the early part of the 3 *cnr, at which time 
! the male seeks the female, the most furious 
encounters ensue. By a forest law of Wil- 
liam I. (a. n. 1037), it was ordained that any 
who were found guilty of killing the Stag, 
! the Roebuck, or the Wild Boar, should 

i 1 have their eyes put out ! 

The Common*, or Domestic Hog (Slis 
scrofci) differs from the wild animal princi- 


pal^* in having smallei tusks and larger | 
ear*, which are also somewhat pendent and { 
of a more pointed form. In colour, as well J 
as size, it varies very considerably, but the ] 
prevailing cast is a dull yellowish white, 1 
marked or spotted irregularly with black, j 
sometimes perfects* plain or unspotted, 
rometimes rufous, aiul sometimes totally* j 
black. Of all quadrupeds the Hog is the | 
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most gross in his manners, and has therefore 
been generally* regarded as the very personi- 
fication of impurity. The Jews were strictly 
enjoined not to eat its flesh ; and the Ma- 
hometans agree in this respect with the 
Mosaic prohibi lion. In most parts of Europe, 
however, it constitutes a very material part 
of the food of mankind. And we inav do 
well to reflect, while we decry the filthy 
habits of this animal, that froiy cur own 
sensations we arc often apt to form a partial 
judgment, and overlook that wise decree of 
Providence which adapts every part of crea- 
tion to its respective inhabitants. The Hog 
is an animal of a remarkably prolific nature ; j 
and, as they bring forth from ten to fifteen, 
and sometimes twenty, at a litter, they* 
would soon become very numerous, were 
they not diminished for tne support of man. 
Their flesh, says Iff mucus, is wholesome food 
for persons of athletic constitutions, or those 
who habituate themselves to much exercise, 
but improper for such as lead sedentary 
lives. It is, however, nn article of general 
consumption, and one which is of great im- 
portance to a naval and commercial nation, 
as it takes salt better than any other flesh, 
and consequently is capable of being longer 
preserved. 

The Jews and Mahometans not only ab- 
stain from the. flesh of swine from a religious 
principle, but even consider themselves de- 
filed by touching it. The Chinese, on the 
contrary, are so excessively fond of pork, that 
many, owing to this partiality alone, as it is 
said, have been prevented from conversion to 
Mahometanism. The fat of swine differs, 
in its situation, from that of almost every 
other quadruped, as it forms a thick, distinct, 
and continued layer betwixt the flesh and 
the skin. Ixtrd, which is chiefly obtained 
from the fat membranes of the abdomen, i3 
applicable to various uses, both culinary and 
medicinal ; and when good, is white and 
moderately hard. The sJL'iu, when properly 
dressed, is used for the scats of saddles ; it is 
also employed by various artificers. 

Great attention has been paid in this 
country to the improvement of the various 
breeds; and by judicious crosses much has 
been effected both as to quality* and sire. 
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Some counties in the south-western divi- 
sion of England are considered famous for 
their breed of Hogs ; those of ITampshi 3, 
Sussex, Wilts, nnd Berks being foremost ; 
but since the pains that haw of late years 
been taken by breeders of stock generally 
throughout the country, and the impetus 
given to their exertions by the _ various 
agricultural associations, we may fairly pre- 
sume that all manifest the same praiseworthy 
solicitude in endeavouring to excel in this 
aa in every other branch of rural economy, 
j But this part of the subject, perhaps, does 
1 not properly fall within our province ; for 
it has been said, that where art begins, the 
j history of nature ought to end. We shall 
j therefore not notice the different qualities 
! which distinguish one breed from another, 
j but conclude with Mr. Bell’s remarks on a 
•well-known variety of the Porcine genus — 

' the Chinese Hog. “ The introduction of the 
j Chinese Hog has effected an astonishing 
, change in the native breeds, wherever they 
i have been crossed by it. This very remark- 
1 able variety deserves particular mention, 

S not merely as a source of great improvement 
in an important branch of stock, but also as 
connected with a zoological question of' 
great Interest. M. Frederic Cuvier believe- 
that it is derived from a wild stock specifically 
distinct from the Wild Boar and could this 
be proved, it would go far to settle the long 
disputed and difficult question of specific 
distinctions, as connected with the produc- 
tion of infertile progeny : for in that case, as 
the breed between the Chinese and the 
Common Hog is perfectly fertile, the argu- 
ment for specific distinction founded upon 
that circumstance at once falls to the ground. 
On the other hand, however, those uho 
1 contend that the production of fertile young 
is a proof of specific identity in the parents, 
would of course hold that the supposition of 
the celebrated naturalist is erroneous upon 
tliis very ground. The Chinese Hog is of 
small size, short and thick ; the belly deep, 
and when fat, nearly reaching the ground ; 
the legs short and fine ; the head very short, 
and the neck thick. Its influence on the 
different breeds with which It lias inter- 
mixed, has been greatlv to improve them 
in the delicacy of the flesh ; but while the 
pork of the Chinese cross is certainly excel- 
lent, romc of our own breeds are still cs- 1 
teemed as yielding by far the best bacon j 
and hams.” 

HOG, ETHIOPIAN, irhacodian m 
jEthiopicus.') This animal is distinguished | 
from the common Hog by a pair of large, 
flat, semicircular lobes under the eyes ; the 
snout is also much broader, and is very 
strong and callous : the cars are large, and 
slightly pointed : the tusks in the lower 
jaw arc rather small, but those in the upper 
are large, sharp, and much curved t they 
have no fore-teeth, their place being sup- 

f ilied by very haul gum3 : immediately be- 
ow the eyes the skin is loose and wrinkled, 
and on each side the corners of the mouth is 
a callous protuberance. The body is strong, 
and the limbs muscular ; the tail is rather 
flat, and thinly covered with scattered hairs ; 


the colour of the whole animal, a dusky 
brown. It i& a native of the hotter parts 
of Africa, residing principally in subterra- 
neous recesses, which it digs with its nose 
and hoofs. When attacked or pursued, it , 
rushes on its adversary like the Boar, and 
shows great fierceness. 

HOG-LOUSE. [See O.viscus.j 

HOLIBUT, or HALIBUT. (Pteurunedcs 
hipjwfjlossus.) This fish not only exceeds in 
size all the flounder genus, but runks na one 
of the largest of fishes ; sometimes attaining 
a length of six or seven feet, and a weight of > 
300 or 4 u 0 lbs. It is a native of the Northern 
and Mediterranean seas, and appears to ur- I 
rive at its greatest size in the former. It is 1 
considered aa the mo^t voracious of its tribe ; ; 
proving on a variety of other fishes and Crus- 
tacea. The colour of the llolibut is deep | 
brown above, and white beneath; the body 1 
being quite smooth, and the scales mode- | 
rately small. Its flesh is coarse and dry, 
but it admits of being salted ; and it con- 
stitutes no inconsiderable part of the food of 
the Greenlanders, who cut it into thin clips, 
and dry it in the sun. In the London 
markets this fish is usually cut into large 
pieces when exposed for sale. 

BOLOTHURIAILE. A family of Echi- 
nodermeta, the distinguishing characters of 
which nre, that the body is ot an elongated 
form, defended by a coriaceous integument ; 
open at both ends, and perforated by nu- 
merous small canals, through which suckers 
arc protruded. At the anterior extremity 
is the mouth, furnished with many retrac- 
tile tentacula, and at the opposite end is the 
aperture of the cloaca. 

The UolothuriiK of the European seas are 
neither numerous nor brilliantly coloured ; 
but in more tropical seas where coral reefs 
rire within a moderate distance of the sur- 
face, as in the Ked Sea, and the seas to the 
north and cast of Australia, they are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, nnd many of them 
splendid! v coloured ; so that, together with 
other Jtadiata of this and other orders, they 
make the sea-bottom, wlieu seen by the 
light of an almost vertical sun, as gay as a 
tropical garden. The llolothurne resemble 
cucumbers ; and various Actinia;, when 
their tentacula ore expanded, June as gay 
an appearance os the flowers of almost any 
plants. Manv of this species nre esculent, 
ami of a very Gelatinous nature, ti hut 
property prepared, tlie Chinese arc exceed- 
ingly foml of tlicnt os a principal ingredient 
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in restorative soups- The Malays catch and 
dry them in great quantities f °r the 
nese markets, where they fetch ajugb price, 
and are called Trepang. 

We learn from a paper 1 'V 

Peach, read before the I loyal 1 ot> tcc.mie 
Institution of Cornwall, that a sjvcics of 
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Jfilolhttria, called the “Nigger” or “ Cotton 
Spinner ” by the Comisli fishermen, is very 
common in deepwater off the Den dm an, and 
is held by them in great detestation, from 
its throwing out what they call “cotton,” 
and from its slimy nature, and also because 
where the “ Niggers ” are numerous and get 
into the crab-pots, it is very rarely that 
cither cntlw or lobsters arc caught. Their 
np|*e.irance, when closed up, very much re- 
sembles a small cucumber, the back being 
dark — almost black at times — and the 
■under part light yellowish green, which, 
with the thorn-Iikc appendages on the back, 
make the npj»earancc more complete. On 
l*ci:ig handled, thej' stain the hand light 
green. The head is furnished with twenty 
tentnculn, which surround the mouth ; the 
opening is tolerahly large, and can be much 
expanded ; and it’is amusing to watch the 
motions of the tc-ntacnla acting as feeders. 
If the tcntacula are viewed from the upper 
part they are club-shni>cd on the top. tliis 
club lacing placed on a footstalk an inch in 
length, which is retractile, and is invariably 
of a lighter colour than the top. When seen 
’ from the under side, they appear like the 
umbels of the elder, and are beautifully 
» branched and tipped much in the manner of 

■ the elder flowers. They can completely 
clo-e in their tcntacula, which thev do on 
being disturbed: and they use them Rt 

. times as organs of locomotion. Outside the 
tentacrila is a border of spines like processes 
| on a ^kiii, which reaches a short way up the 
tentacula, and serves as a covering when 
1 these nre withdrawn. These spines very 
much resemble the thorns of the brier : the 
back and sides arc covered with similar 
1 ones, but not in rows. The under side is 
, furnished with feelers in very great num- 
bers : these feelers they stretch out to a 
great length, cud attach themselves firmly 
i by them : so much so, that in trying to de- 
tach them the feelers have been frequently 
left Iiehind. Each feeler has a small round 
calcareous plnte at the tip, which, under 
the microscope, shews that it is composed of 
. innumerable plates an object ofgreat beauty; 
these plates ctlervcsce with acid and so do 

■ the plates of the mouth and tips of the pro- 
cesses. When the softer parts of the feelers 

! are cut transversely, they arc com|K>scd of 
i fine tnlics, nnd when magnified have very 
! much the ap]>earancc of some of the corals, 
j The animal is covered with a dark slimy j 
J mucilagiuous skin, which peels off freely’ ; ! 
* underneath this it is light pra}’, and has a 
reticulated appearance- They are of va- 1 
rious sires and lengths, often nearly a foot 
. in length, nnd thick in proportion ; they 
sometimes draw themselves almost into a 
j ball, at others are much inflated in the 
centre. At times they lie motionless, but 
generally they are in motion. These ani- 
mals are enveloped in a film so tenacious 
that it is a difficult matter to rnb them to 
pieces in the water; on exposure to air they 
lose their tenacity und crumble to pieces. 
This species of Ilolothuria is extremely ir- 
ritable, .and on being touched or disturbed, 
throws out a bunch of white taper threads, 
about an inch in length and oue-eighth in 


thickness ; these soon become attenuated, 
cither by the agitation of the water or the 
coming into contact with something, and 
arc drawn into very long threads of great 
tenacity ; they stick to every thing they 
touch, and from these the animals are called 
“ cotton spinners ” by the fishermen. This 
small bunch is drawn into a large mass of 
threads, so small that the finest sewing- 
: cotton is not equal to it, and is no doubt 
1 one of the means of defence provided for its 
J preservation. 

I 3IOMARUS. A genus oflong- tailed Crus- 
tacea. containing the Eobsteu [which see}. 

! IIOMOPTERA. An order of insects, dis- 
tinguished by their possessing two pairs of 
wing?, usually composed of a firm membrane, 
and not covered by scales ; nnd by having 
the anterior pair ’of the same substance 
throughout, and roof-like when folded. The 
mouth is adapted for suction, the tongue 
being channelled, aud surrounded by lancct- 
like organs, with which the tissues of plants 
are pierced. All the insects of this group 
subsist on vegetable juices ; and among them 
there are many which do an incredible 
amount of damage to the garden crops- _TIus 
order may be divided into three sections; 
in the first. Trim era, the tarsi hare three 
joints ; in the second, Dimera, they hare 
two ; and in the third, Monomcra, they have 
but one joint. j 

HONEY- GUIDE. (Cvnthts Indicator— 
Sparm.) The birds to which this name is 
given inhabit various parts of Africa, [and 
arc closely allied to the Cuckoo tribe,; but 
differ from them in hatching their own eggs. 
They are celebrated for their curious habit 
of guiding the natives to the nests of {wild 
bees, enticing them to the spot by flitting 
before them, and reiterating a peculiar cry. 
They hare d solid, conical, and arched teak ; 
small head ; body long nnd straight ; toes 
strong and short ; and wings reaching to the 
middle of the tail. The feathers are short, 
hard, and pressed clo^e to the body ; and 
the skin is so thick and tough as to protect 
them effectually from the stings of bees, un- 
less the enraged insects attack theirjeyes. 
The nest of tins Honey-guide is composed of 
slender filaments of bark woven together in 
the form of a bottle, the neck and cqicning 
hanging downwards ; nnd it is said to be 
constructed in the hollow of trees, which the 
bird climbs like a woodpecker. The general 
colour is an olive-green, brownish on the 
upper parts, and inclining to yellow beneath. 
One species is described as being about seven 
inches in length ; and another as ten inches : 
they are called, respectively, the Eittle and 
Great Iloney-guide ( Indicator minor and 
Indicator major). J 

HONEY-SUCKER, and HOjNEY- 
EATER. (A nOiochccra and Jtleltvora.') The 
Honey-suckers are a family of Birds; closely 
allied to the Humming-birds (Tro^Artuhr), 
and peculiar to NewHolland and the neigh- 
bouring islands. The chief difference con- | 
sists iu their bill and legs being stronger, 
end their powers of flight less conspicuous. ; 
Besides the juices of flowers, and the insects 
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obtained "with them, many pf these birds its arrival from warmer regions being late 
feed on berries ; and one species is said to in the vear, and its departure early. This 
pick holes in the bafk of trees, ! and to extract migration, however, is not universal, since 
insects from them by means of its long it is observed that great numbers of these 
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j tongue, very much after the manner of the 
- Woodpecker. The truly national work of 
I Mr. Gould, “The Birds of Australia,*' con- 
tains figures and descriptions of many spe- 
cies- Our figure is derived from his work. 
[Sec Antuocu.eka : Melu’Ilvoa.] 

HOOKTIP [MOTHS]. A name given 
by collectors to Moths of the genera Drepanci 
and rluUjptenjx* 

HOOPOE. (Gjpupa.) A genus of birds 
bearing a close relationship to certain forms 
of the Corvid ce or Crow family. The bill is 
used in the same manner, and for the same 
purposes, as in the Hombills : namely, for 
seizing insects, &c., squeezing them to death, 
and throwing them with a jerk into the 
throat. The tongue is short, and destitute 
of the power of extension. 

The Common or Eunorr-AN IfooroE (Opu- 
pa epops ) is an elegant bird, Inhabiting the 
warmer and temperate parts of the old Con- 
tinent, and migrating occasionally to the 
British Islands. It is about the size of a 
thrush, but is easily distinguished from it 
by its head being ornamented with a hand- 
some crest, composed of cinnamon-coloured 
feathers of unequal lengths, having a white 
bar and black lips, which it can expand and 
depress at pleasure. Its bill U also much 
longer and more slender, and its feet much 
shorter. The colour of the head, neck, and 
body is pale ferruginous, darkest on the bock 
and shoulders : the wings and tail arc black, 
(he former crossed by five white bars, the lat- 
ter crossed in the middle by a white crescent. 
The Hoopoe feeds on various grubs, worms, 
&c. ; hence it follows the retreat of the 
Nile In Egypt, whose neighbouring plains 
swarm with insect life ; and it also frequents 
ploughed lauds and pasture grounds, like 
the crows. It 13 more abundant on the con- 
tinent of Europe than in Britain ; but its 
6ojoum iu temperate climates is but short, 


■mm 


i HooroE. — (crura stop**.) 

I birds are constantly found about the towns 
i and villages of Egypt, becoming very fa- 
miliar with man, and building their nests in 
the immediate vicinity of his habitations. 
The flight of the Hoopoe is rather slow and 
undulating j and it seldom perches on trees. 
The name of the bird seems to be derived 
from its continually uttering, in soft and 
rapid tones, a peculiar sound, resembling 
hoop , hoop , hoop. 

HOPLOFTEKUS. A genus of birds allied 
to the Plovers : so named from the bony 
spine or projection on the shoulder of the 
wing. There are several species, of which 
the longest known is the Spuk-winged 
Plqvei: of Africa!//. Spbiosus). 

HOPPING DICK. The local name given, 
to a species of Thrush (3lerul a Icucof/ev!/s\ 
common in Jamaica, whose lively and fa- 
miliar manners, as well as his 6able plumage, 
and clear, rich, and mellow song, greatly 
resemble the English Blackbird. “ The fo- 
rests skirting the mountain are his favourite 
hauut. If he frequents the op*n slopes and 
crests of the hills, he glides from tree to tree, 
just above' the surface of the grass. If he 
rises above the lower branches of the pi- 
mento, or into some of the loftier shrubs, it 
is to visit the TinandsiaSy or parasitical wild 
pines, to drink from within the heart-leaves 
at those re>ervoirs of collected dews, which 
are the only resource of the birds in these 
high mountains. His dark sooty plumage, 
his brilliant orange bill, and his habit, when 
surprised or disturbed, of escaping by running 
or flying low, and sounding all the white 
his alarm scream till he gets away into the 
thicket, completely identify him with the 
European Blackbird.*' — Gosst- 

HORIADiE. This family of Coleopterous 
insects is of very small extent, but the spe- 
cies are comparatively large, hand<*>meiy 
coloured, and principally confined to tro- 
pical countries. The larva of one_ of the 
species ( Horia niacufafa], an inhabitant, of 
South America and the West Indies, is ettid , 
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to destroy the larva of a species of wild car- 
penter bee (. Xylocopa fem/o), which makes 
its cells and deposits its eggs in the trunks of 
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trees. Our figure represents the Casitcs t e«/«- 
cea, from the East Indies. It is distinguished 
from lloria by the head being narrower than 
the thorax, uud the posterior femora much 
thickened* 

IIORNBTT.iL. (ISuccrosJ) This family of 
Conirostral birds is remarkable for the very 
large size of the beak, and for an extraor- 
dinary protuberance with which this is sur- 
mounted. They arc both carnivorous and 
frugivorous, feeding not only on various 
berries, fruits, and other vegetable matter, 
but also on the smaller kinds of animals, os 
mice and small birds, as well as on insects 
and any putrid nuimal substance. Their 
large bills are of much less real than appa- 
rent strength, and they vary considerably in 
appearance during the different periods of 
their age, the upper process or excrescence 
not exhibiting its genuine form till the full 
growth of the bird. When cut across, it is 
found to consist of a very loose bony sub- 
stance : its interior being traversed in every 
direction by osseous fibres, the interspaces 
being quite hollow : all the bones, indeed, 
of this remarkable bird being more la- 
mented by air than in any other species. 
They inhabit the warm parts of Asia and 
Africa; and % in their general habits they 
seem to bear a considerable resemblance to 
the Crows. The larger species are very 
difficult of approach ; and they perch on 
the branches of high trees, where their vision 
can command an extensive range. They 
may be said to hold the same nmk in the 
old continent that the Toucans do in Ame- 
rica; not only from the enormous size of 
the bill, but nl so from their habit of swal- 
lowing their food whole, throwing it up Into 
the air, aud catching it as it falls. There 
arc many species ; but two will suffice for 
our description. 

The Rhinoceros ? T nnxBii.b. ( Buceros 
Rhinocei'os .) This bml i3 about the size, 
though rather more slender, than a hen 
turkey ; its colour black, except the lower 
part of the belly and tip of the tail, which 
are white.: the bill is about ten inches in 
length, slightly curved, sharp -pointed, irre- 
gularly serrated on the edges, and furnished 
at the base of the upper mandible witli an 
immense appendage in the form of a reverted 


horn: n longitudinal black line divides this 

process, the part above it being of a bright 

red, the part below yellow, and the base of 



it black ; the bill itself is black at the base, 
tinged witli bright red, and the remainder is 
yellow: the legs arc short, strong, and of a 
pale yellow colour. 

The TJrn>ULATEi> IIornthix. (Buceros 
undnlalus.) The beak of tills species is more 
proportioned to the size of the bird, and the 
colours have more variety and elegance than 
In any other of the tribe. The length of the 
bird is about thirty inches, exclusive of the 
bill, which is only five. The plumage is 
black, with a strong gloss of blue, and a 
large putcli of red-brown between the shoul- 
ders : the chin, the orbits of the eyes, and 
the space between them and the upper man- 
dible, ore covered by a bluish bare skin ; the 
bill is a pale yellow, tinged with brown ;* 
and is moderately curved and sharp -pointed. 

HORNED OWL. (See Owl.] 

IIORNET. (Vespa crabro.) This insect 
is of the Wasp kind, but much more for- 
midable, and very considerably larger. It 
has four wings, the first pair being by far 
the largest, and with these it flies with great 
velocity. The head is oblong, and yellowish; 
the eyes are prominent and semilunatcd ; 
and between them there are two falciform 
antennai. The body is united to the shoul- 
ders by a slender filament ; the middle of 
the fore part is of a dark brown hue, marked ; 
with a deep yellow belt ; and the hiuder j 
part is wholly of that colour, cxeept that it j 
is variegated with eight brown spots. The | 
Hornet, like the Wasp, is extremely vora- 
cious, and preys on almost any kind of fresh 
animal substances which it can obtain, as 
well as on honey, fruit, &c. Its sting is 
greatly to be dreaded, and is often productive 
of very serious consequences. The Hornet’s 
nest is generally built in the cavity of some 
decayed tree, or immediately beneath its 
roots ; and not unfrequently in timber yards 
and other similar situations. It is of a 
smaller size tlmn that of the Wasp, and of a 
somewhat globular form, with the mouths 
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of the celts downwards, -which in a great 
me cum re preserves them from the rain. In 
” TIjc Zoologist,” p. 1(*2. F* Smith, Esq., 
Curator of the Entomological Society, thus 
writes M A few years ago, ns I was walk- 
ing by the side of Virginia Water, by moon- 
light, I heard a loud booming noise, evidently 
caused by some insect darting rapidly by. 
I was for some time at a loss to conceive 
what this could be ; at Inst I succeeded in 
knocking one down, when I found it was a 
hornet. By watching the flight of others, I 
soon discovered the tree containing their 
nest: they wete carrying on their lnbours 
hy the light of the moon, apparently quite 1 
as busily as if it had been open day.” [See 1 
VUSMIM!.} 

This brief notice of the Hornet leads us to 
extract from the ‘‘Journal of a Naturalist” 
6<ime interesting remarks relative to this in- 
sect ** Every-day events manifest to very- 
superficial observation, that no created being, 
from the monster of the ocean, ‘that makes 
the (Yep boil like a pot of ointment,’ to the 
insect that feebly creeps on the ground, exists 
free from the persecutions or annoyance of 
another. Some may l*e subject to fewer 
injuries than others, but none are wholly 
exempts the strong assail by power, and 
become assaulted themselves by the minuteor 
i weak. This year ( 1S26) the Hornet abounded 
with us in unusual numbers, and afforded 
constant evidence of its power and voracity 
that could not have been exceeded hy any 
ravenous beast. In our gardens the impe- 
rious murmur of four or five of them at a 
time might 1 h' frequently heard about our 
fruit-trees. They would occasionally ex- 
tract the sweet liquor from the gage, or other 
rich plums ■, but the prime object of their 
visit was to seize the wasps that frequented 
the same places. This they not only did 
when the creature was feeding on the fruit, 
but would hawk after them when on the 
wing ; capture them with a facility to which 
their heavy' flight seemed unequal ; bear 
| them to some neighbouring plant, and there 
feed on the insect, which seemed perfectly 
overpowered by the might of the Hornet. 
.The first operation was to snip off the head, 
then to cut nway the lower part by the 
waist ; and, when near, we could hear them 
shearing away the outer coat from the tody, 
and crushing it with their strong mandibles ; 
sometimes devouring it, but generally only 
sucking the juices it contained. Their avi- 
dity fur this sort of food is very mnnifest, 
when the grape ripens on the wall : being 
commonly the only remaining fruit, the 
wasp abounds there; the Hornets flock to 
the prey, and we may see them in constant 
progress, bearing their victims from the 
j bundles. The wasp itself seizes the house- 
fly •, but this seems rather the display of 
{ wanton power than for food, as it bears the 
j fly about with it for a length of time, and 
} drops it unconsumed. The fly, in its turn, 
i is conducive, after its manner, to the death 
I of many an animal. Wc know not any m- 
1 sect that destroys the Hornet ; but its power 
and being arc terminated by sonic very ef- 
fective agent, as in particular years it is 
almost unknown.” To the foregoing the 


author appends the following note : — “The 
Hornet is a very pugnacious animal. They 
will fight desperately with each oilier at 
times, when they meet in pursuit of prey, 
biting each other’s body, and trying to get 
their mandibles under the head of their op- 
ponent, to snip it 0 fS7 I one day confined, 
under a glass, two of these creatures which 
had been fighting. One had evidently the , 
mastery ; but both had been bo injured in j 
the contest, that they soon died : and it is * 
most probable that they fall victims to each 
other’s voracity in the cold damp reason 1 
that usually terminates the autumn of our 
year.” 

HORNET [SPHINX). A name given by 
collectors to Hawk-moths of the genus Tro- 
cAt7iunu 

HORSE. {Equns cafiaflus.) This most 
useful and beautiful quadruped demands 
perhaps, a more extended notice than the 
ordinary limits of this work may seem to 
afford ; but we trust we have not omitted 
any material point, zoological or historical, 
that is essential to a 'complete description of 
an animal, whose sendees to mankind arc 
everywhere deemed invaluable, and who>e 
noble nature universally excites man's ad- 
miration. It has been well observed, that 
had not custom d Vilified the Eion with the 
title of “ king oi beasts,” reason could no- 
where confer that honour more deservedly 
than on the Horic. His courage, strength, 
flcctncss. His symmetrical form,' and gran- 
deur of deportment, arc unalloyed by any 
quality injurious to other creatures, or cal- 
culated to create the aversion of man ; whose 
orders he implicitly obeys, whose severest 
tasks he undertakes with a cheerful alacrity, 
and whose pleasures he contributes to with 
animation and delight. Nor ls this all : for, 
when called to bear our warriors to the battle- 
field, nothing can excel Ids resolute fierce- 
ness, his courageous ardour 1 In the poetical 
language of the Sacred Writings, “ His neck 
is clothed with thunder. The glory of his 
nostrils i9 terrible, lie paweth the valley, 
and rejoicetli in Ids strength. He goeth on 
to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
danger, and is not affrighted ; neither turncth 
he back from the sword.” (.Job, xxxix. j 

What region the Horse originally Inha- 
bited. or to what nation we arc indebted for 
his first subjugation, are questions far too 
remote for history to resolve. That this 
animal is of Eastern origin, and that the 
Egyptians were the first to reduce it to obe- 
dience, and train it to the various purposes 
of civilized life, appears highly probable 
from various passages in tho Bible, _ though 
no direct testimony of 6uch a fact is to be 
gathered from that source. Tire first men- 
tion of the Horse occurs during the wise 
administration of Joseph in Egypt, who, we 
are told, gave the famishing inhabitants 
bread “ in exchange for horses and also 
when the body of the patriarch Jacob was 
removed from Egypt to Canaan for burial, 
we read that “ there went up with him both : 
chariots and horsemen.” The period when 
the Horse is thus indicated as u beast both of 
draught and burdcu, is 1G50 years before the 
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birth of Christ ; which is a dat -2 anterior to 
any that profane history affords on the 
subject. 

The generic characteristics of the Horse 
are a broad undivided hoof; six cutting- 
teeth or nipjwrs in each jaw ; two very small 
tusks or canines ; grinders with a fiat crown, 
presenting, when worn, different figures, 
formed ‘by the enamelled plates of the inte- 
rior ; stomach small dud simple, intestines 
very large. Wild Horses exist in many 
countries ; hut Arabia produces the most 
beautiful breed, and also the most generous, 
swift, courageous, and persevering. They 
occur, though not in great numbers, even in 
the deserts of that country, and the natives 
make use of every stratagem to take them. 
They select the most promising for breeding, 
and, instead of crossing the breed, the utmost 
care Is taken to keep it entire. In other 
countries it is found necessary to change the 
races, otherwise, it is said, the Horses would 
soon degenerate ; but in Arabia the same 
blood has passed down through a long suc- 
cession, without any diminution either of 
beauty or strength. A general belief lma 
hence arisen, and been long maintained, 
that to Arabia are we indebted for the primi- 
tive breed of this noble animal, and for its 
Bubjugation to man's use. This opinion, 
however, has been combated by Mr. Bell (In 
his History of British Quadrupeds) in the 
following; terms : “ The long acknowledged 
Bupcrionty of the Horses of Arabia is no 
proof that they were indigenous to that drid 
country in n wild etate ; for there is great 
reason to conclude that it was only at a 
comparatively late. period that they were 
employed by that people. Whilst Solomon 
was receiving from Arabia treasures of 
various kinds, it was from Egypt only that 
his Horses were brought: and so liiglily 
were they valued by this magnificent and 
luxurious king, that notwithstanding the 
Divine prolubition, 4 that the king shall not 
multiply Horses to himself, nor cause his 
people to return into Egypt, to the end that 
he should multiply Horses,' it is stated that 
he had no less than forty thousand stalls of 
Horses for liis chariots, and twelve thousand 
horsemen. There appears great probability, 
therefore, in the opinion that Egypt of its 
neighbourhood is its original country ; and 
still more, that tliis extraordinary people 
first rendered it subservient to man, and 
subsequently distributed it to other coun- 
tries.” 

It docs not appear, then, that n clue can 
be obtained to determine, with any degree 
of precision, in what country the Horse first 
roamed at large, or where he first submitted 
to the yoke of man. Those which at present 
exist in a wild state seem to have been de- 
rived from such as had been once domesti- 
catcd.^ In the Pampas or plains of South 
America, on the banks of the river La Plata, 
there are immense troops of wild horses, 
which are descended from those of Anda- 
lusia, originally carried thither by the 
Spanish conquerors : and we learn from the 
accounts given by various travellers, that 
they not only associate together in herds or 
troops of several thousands, but that on the 


appearance of any danger, they evidently 
put themselves under the direction of a 
leader, in order the more effectually to 
resist the enemy's attack. Large herds are 
sometimes seen in the southern parts of 
Siberia, in the deserts of the Mongul terri- 
tory, and among the Kalhos to the north- 
west of China. Moldavia also abounds with 
them. At the Cape of Good Hope there are 
numbers of wild Horses, but they are small 
and vicious. They are likewise found in 
other parts of Africa, but the savages there 
seem ignorant of their value, and also of the 
methods of taming them. 

In Brande’s Dictionary of Science, l*c. it 
is remarked, that 44 wild Horses appear to be 
free from nearly all those diseases to which 
the domestic breed are prone. Thej T arc 
generally of a pale or grayish-brown colour, 
with brown mane and tail, a whitish muzzle 
changing to black about the mouth. They 
are less than the domestic breed ; with a 
larger head; longer legs; larger ears, with 
the apices sub-reflected ; the forehead is 
more convex above the eyes ; the hoofs are 
contracted and sub-cylindrical ; mane sub- 
erect, less lax than in the domestic horse : 
the coat, in winter, looser and eub-undu- 
lated along the back ; the tail not very large. 
Tiiey recognize the presence of man at a 
great distance when he approaches them to 
windward, and fly from liim with wonderful 
speed ; they prefer sunny slopes, and avoid 
forests and steep places. They do not wan- 
der beyond the fiftieth degree of north 
latitude. "Wild stallions attracted by do- 
mestic mares are often taken and killed. 
The first change which domestication works 
upon the form of the wild Horse is to 
increase the hulk of his trunk as compared 
with hi9 head and limbs. This change is 
beautifully exemplified in the Arabian, 
which we must regard ns an early, if not* 
first remove from lus wild neighbours of 
the more northern deserts, and which the ; 
Bedouin still hunts for the sake of their i 
flesh. The head is not only proportionally 
smaller, but is remarkable for the breadth 
and squareness of the forehead, the shortness 
and fineness of the muzzle, the prominence 
and brilliance of the eve, and the smallness 
of the ears. Tlxc body is still somewhat light, 
and narrow at the forepart; but the shoulder 
is superior in its formation to that in any 
other breed. The Arabian seldom stands 
more than fourteen hands two indies. The 
‘Barb,’ so called from its native country, ( 
Barbnry, is somewhat smaller than its near 
ally the Arabian; it seldom exceeds fourteen 
hands and an inch ; the shoulders are flat, 
the chest round, the legs rather long, and 
the head small and very beautiful. The 
Bnrb is remarkable for its fine and "raceful 
action ; but though it is superior to the Ara- 
bian in its general form, it has not its untir- 
ing spirit or its speed. Our most valuable 
English varieties of the Horse date from tbe 
introduction of, and interbreeding with, the 
Barb and Arabian.” 

The Horse is naturally air herbivorous 
animal, and is more scrupulous in the choice 
of his food than most other domestic quad- 
rupeds ; in the meadow rejecting several 
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plants yrhich the ox devours with pleasure, t Horse should have the breast broad, the hips 
His thm and muscular lips, lus firm and ‘ round, and the mane long, the countenance 
compressed mouth, and his sharp incisor fierce like a Kon, a nose like a sheep, the 
teeth, are admirably adapted to seize and to head, legs, and skin of a deer, the throat and 
crop the grass ; and when, free from man’s neck of a wolf, and the ear and tail of a fox. j 
control, he can follow )i5a own propensities, This is as graphic as it is concise ; but to be ! 
iv e all know that grass is his chosen food: serviceable it is much too general ; we there- j 
yet, in order that he may subsist (as in his fore turn tq the pages or the Penny Cyclo- 
present state of domestication he necessarily peedia for fuller particulars os to the proper 
must) on aliment of a much harder kind, conformation of the Horse. w The head 
he is enabled, by the. peculiar structure of should not he disproportionally large, and 
fioiue of the bones of his face, so to move his should be well set on; t. e. the lower jaw- 
jaws as to comminute and grind down his bones should be sufficiently far apart to i 
“com,” — Of the various modes of judging enable the head to form that angle with the j 
of a Horse’s age, the best is from a careful neck which gives free motion and a graceful I 
inspection of the teeth. Five days after carriage ‘to it, and prevents Its bearing too 
birth, the four teeth in front, called nippers, heavy on the hand. The eye should be 
begin to shoot ; these are cast off at the age large and a little prominent, and the eyelid 
of two years and a half, bht are soon re- fine and thin. The ear should be small and 
newed ; and in the following year two above erect, and quick in motion. The lop-ear 
and two below, namely one on each side of indicates flulness or stubbornness ; and 
the nippers, ore also thrown off; at four when it is habitually laid too far back upon 
years and a half other four next those last the neck, there is too frequently a disposition 
placed fall out, and are succeeded by other to mischief. The nostril in every breed 
four, which grow much more slowly. From should be somewhat expanded : it can hardly 
these last four corner teeth it is that the ani- be too much so in the Racer, the Hunter, the 
mat’s age is distinguished, fortheyare some- Roadster, and the Coach-horse, f (ft this ani- 
what holtowed in the middle, and have a mal breathes only through the nostril, and 
blockmark in the cavities. At five years would be dangerously distressed when much 
1 old these teeth scarcely rise above the gums; speed is required of him, if the nostril could 
{ at six, their hollow pits begin to fill up, and not dilate to admit and toretyrn the air. The 
' turn to a brown spot ; and before eight years neck should be long rather than short. It 
the mark generally disappears. A Horse’s then enables the animal to graze with more 
age is also indicated by the canine teeth or cose, and to throw his weight more forward, 
tusks, for those in the under jaw generally whether he is in harness or galloping at the 
shoot at three years and a half, and the two toil of his speed. It should be muscular at 
in the upper at four j till six they continue its base, and gradually become fine as it ap- 
fiharp at the points ; but at ten they appear proachcs the head. The withers should bo I 
long and blunted. There are, however, somewhat high in every Horse, except Ger- 
many circumstances which render a decision haps that of heavy draught, and it does not 
as to the age of the Horse very difficult after harm him, for there is larger surface for the 
the marks are effaced from the lower inci- attachment of the muscles of the back, and 
pore ; and it should be observed, that Horses they act at greater mechanical advantage, 
which ore always kept in the stable have A elanting direction of the shoulder gives 
the mark much Booner worn out than those also much mechanical advantage, as well as 
that are at grass ; to say nothing of the an easy and pteasant action, and a greater 
various artful tricks resorted to by dealers degree of safety. It must not however exist 
and jockeys to deceive the inexperienced in any considerable degree in the Horse of 
and unwary. drought, and particularly of heavy draught. 

The Horse has three natural paces, namely, The chest must be capacious, for it contains 
walking, trotting, and galloping. In the the heart and the lungs, the organs on which 
fimt, he moves off with one of his fore feet, the speed and endurance of the Horse depend. 
Vhich is immediately followed by the hind Capacity of chest Is indispensable in every 
leg of the opposite side ; and sq with the Horae, but the form of the chest admits of 
other fore and hind leg. His trot differs variation. In the waggon-horse the circular 
from his walk, not only In its greater velo- chest may be admitted, because he seldom 
city, but also In this, that he always moves goes at any great speed, and there is com- 
the two opposite legs together. The gallop paratively little variation in the quantity of 
is a series of leaps, and it is true and regular, air required ; but in other Horses the vann- 
when the horse lifts his two feet on one side tion is often fearful. The quantity of wr 
at the same time, and follows with those on expended in the gallop is many times that 
the other side. These three natural paces required in hard work. Here we must have 
may be converted into artificial paces by art depth of chest, not only as giving more room 
and skill. But as this is a part of the science for the insertion of the muscles on the action 
of horsemanship, it is not necessary to lie of which the expansion of the cheat depends, 
more than adverted to in this place : wc but a conformation of the chest which admits 
shall therefore merely observe, that the trot of that expansion. That which w somewhat 
is the pace which enables all quadrupeds to straight may be cosily bent into a circle when 
balance and support themselves with ease greater capacity is required ; that which is 
and firmness ; and it is therefore the most already circular admits of no expansion, 
proper for ensuring a free determined motion A few words more are nil that our limits 
to the Horse- permit ns to add, and they contain almost 

j Au old writer, Gamerorias, Bays, a perfect all that is necessary on the conformation of 
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the ITorse. The loins should be broad, the 
quarters long, the thighs muscular, and the 
1 hocks well bent and well under the Horse.” 
j Some peculiarity of bretfd distinguishes the 
Horses of most civilized countries ; or, rather, 
there is some particular breed for which one 
1 country is more celebrated than others. 

| Thus there is the Spanish Gcnctte, a small 
I but fleet and beautiful variety, which is 
, generally ranked next to the Barb : their 
I heads are rather large, their manes thick, 
their ears long ana well pointed, their 
' shoulders somewhat heavy, their chests full 
. and large, nr.d their legs clean and handsome. 

I They move with great ease, and carry them- 
! selves very gracefully. They are usually 
of a black or dark bay colour ; and some of 
them, particularly such as come from the 
province of Andalusia, are said to possess, in 
a superior degree, high courage, docility, and 
other estimable qualities. — France produces 
a motley breed ; adapted rather for the pur- 
poses of war than of the chase, and generally 
considered as heavy-shouldered. But great 
attention has of late years been paid to the 
improvement of them by crosses with the 
best brea English varieties; a remark, by 
the by, which may in a great measure he 
! applied to the breed of Horses elsewhere 
| throughout the continent. And wc muv 
I safely assert, that whatever could be gained 
i from long experience and careful assiduity, 
whatever wealth could procure, or skill effect, 
in order to arrive at perfection in the various 
breeds, and in the proper training, of this 
noble animal, has been fully attained in 
England. 

It is impossible to sav at what early period 
the Horse was first considered an object of 
interest in Britain ; but we know that when 
our rude and warlike ancestors had to 
contend with the Roman invaders, they de- 
pended much on their cavalry and war- 
chariots, which the; managed with great 
skill and dexterity. W e likewise know that 
the Saxons paid great attention to the Ilorse, 
and took considerable pains to improve the 
natural breed. King Athelstau obtained 
several German running-liorses from Hugh 
Capet of France ; and William the Con- 
queror, with hi9 Norman followers, intro- 
duced the Spanish horse, in whose veins ran 
the blood of the swift-footed Barb. When 
the Crusaders returned from the Holy Land, 
they brought with them many a noble 
Eastern steed ; and from that time a greater 
admixture of Arabian blood with the Horses 
of Europe was a natural consequence. It 
must however be apparent, when we re- 
member with what a heavy load of armour 
both horseman and horse were encumbered, 
tlmt our mail-clad warriors must necessarily 
have required horses of prodigious strength, 
and that fleetness was of far less consequence 
to them than weight and mettle. King Jolm, 
who appears to have devoted much attention 
to the breed of Horses, imported a hundred 
choice stallions of the Flanders kind; to 
which act may probably be traced the foun- 
dation of that character for size, strength, 
and vigour, which English horses, whether 
for draught or war, hnvc since maintained. 
Subsequent monarebs also evinced a strong 


desire for keeping up, undiminished, a race 
of Horses which, in a national point of view, j 
had become 60 valuable, and their exporta- ‘ 
tion was accordingly forbidden. At the 
period to which we nave been alluding, the 
breeds of norses most in repute for superior 
weight and strength were those of Flanders 
and Normandy. In course of time, the cum- 
brous armour, the battle-axe and shield, j 
were laid aside j and when the sword and , 
carbine, with the lighter "dresses of our ca- ! 
valry, were introduced, speed and elegance \ 
were deemed of more account than size and j 
power. At length the sports of the field on- j 
gaged the attention and became the amuse- 
ment of kings and princes ; the nobility of 
the land vied, with each othci in keeping the 
choicest Muds, the English Hunter wn« un- j 
matched for ardour in the chase, combined j 
with the most persevering endurance ; and 
the English Race-horse distanced ail com- 
petition. 

M ; 






The RACE-ilonsr.. “ Whether or not the 
blood of our finest Racers be pure Eastern, 
or a mixture of the Arabian or Barb with 
the best of our English stock.” Mr. Bell ob- 
serves, “ can scarcely, with all the accuracy 
of our turf genealogy, he positively ascer- 
tained : but it is undoubted that the most 
celebrated Horses that tliis country has ever 
produced ire traceable from son to sire back 
to some or other of the well-known Arabian, 
Barbary, or Turkish stallions winch have at 
different times been imported. The impor- 
tance of the influence of the sire in breeding 
Horses is in no point more clearly proved 
than by the fact that the progeny of the 
most celebrated Horses have gen -.rally sus- 
tained the -reputation of their sires. Thus 
the desceudants of Eclipse numbered no less 
than three hundred and sixty-four winners.” 
“ The Racer is generally distinguished by his 
beautiful Arabian head ; his fine and finely- 
set-on neck ; his oblique lengthened shoul- 
ders ; Well-bent hinder legs ^iis ample mus- 
culaf quarters ; his flat legs* rather short 
from the knee downwards ; and his long 
elastic pastern. From this perfect symme- 
try, however, many celebrated Race-horses 
have shown remarkable deviations ; and yet 
they have not failed to enter into the excita- 
tion and enjoyment of the sport, straining 
every muscle, and evincing indescribable 
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cneigy in their endeavours to outstrip their and conclude t>y tritely remarking, that ae~ 
competitors. __ cording to the degree of cultivation bestowed 

The Hunter. It 13 generally allowed ?, u . them \. V 0 ”^? improve or degenerate ; 
that this fine animal, whose spirit is onlv tli eir qualities of sagacity and docility alone 
equalled by his endurance of fatigue, anil remaining inherent. 
whose speed is on a par with lus beautiful 
form, presents a happy combination of those 



qualities which give swiftness to the rarer. 
; vigour to the charger* and muscular power 
to the draught-horse. “The first property 
of a good hunter is, that he should he light 
J in hand. For this purpose lus head musfbc 
1 small j his neck thin, especially beneath 5 
his crest firm and arched; and his jaws 
wide. The head will then be well set on. 
It will form a pleasant angle with the neck, 
which gives a light aud pleasant mouth.’' 

The compact and serviceable Roaovtfr, 
“_n hunter in miniature," a? a perfect spe- 
cimen of this truly valuable animal has been 
called; the splendid Cakkiack llonsu, with 




i his arched crest and high action ; the power- 
ful 1)kay Honvj;, whose united strength 
and size (derived from the Suffolk Punch 
j and the Flanders breed) are unequalled; 
f the round -chcstod and Jong-backed Suffolk 
Punch House ; and the patient Cart 
House, — have each their peculiar merits, 
and require careful attention to the breed 
and management. We have also some 
smaller varieties, excellent in their kind : 
as the useful Galloway ; the diminutive 
I am hardy Shetland Pony ; and the sturdy 
I rough Pony *»rcd in the Kew Forest. Hut 
| our limits have long warned us to bring this 
| article to a clo«c : we therefore beg to refer 
our readers to the various works which arc 
exclusively devoted to“ the Horse" for what- 
ever further information may be required ; 


Cl.UiM'AU cmu-hoiw, 

A curious point, and one of great interest 
in the investigation of zoological relations, 

, which may be properly introduced in this 
1 place, Is ^ 41 that the characters of the male 
1 parent of the mother's first progeny show I 
) themselves in her subsequent otl-pring by j 
} other males, however different those males 
may he in form and cob ur. Mr. Bell oh- J 
serves that this truth has been illustrated by J 
him when treating on the Dog and on the 
Hog, and he adds that it receives a remark- 
able and interesting confirmation from the i 
ca«=c of a marc belonging to the Earl of j 
Morton, to which he had before alluded. In 
that case the more was young, and after 
producing (he female hybrid by the Quogga, 
had first a filly, and afterward* a colt.. by a 
fine black Arabian Horse. They both re- 
sembled the Qungga in the dark line along 
the hack, the stripes across the forehead, 
and the bars across the legs : in the filly ! 
the mane was short and htilF, like that ol 
the Quagga ; in the colt it was long, but so 
•.tiff as to arch upwards and hang clear of 
the sides of the neck ; in other respects they 
were nearly pure Arabian. This- and other 
surh cases should not he forgotten by breed- 
ers of animals who are anxious about the 
perfection of their stock, and should make 
them particularly careful as to the male 
influence which first makes its impression 
on the female. 

The mode of catching ^ and taming wild 
horses in South America is so well described 
by Mr.-Darwin, in his “Rcscarciies and 
shows so strikingly what mastery over the 
brute creation man can attain, that we trust 
it will be considered an appropriate adden- 
dum to the foregoing. “A troop of wild 
voung horses is driven into the corral, or 
large enclosure of stakes, and the door is 
shut. We will suppose that one man alone 
has to catch and mount a horse, which as 
| yet hnd never felt bridle or saddle. I con- 
ceive, except by a Gaucho, such a feat would 
be -utterly impracticable. The Gaucho picks 
I out a full-grown colt ; and as the beast 
! rushes round the circus, he throws Iiis lazo 
so os to catch both the front legs. Instantly 
the horse rolls over with a heavy shock, and, 
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HUMMING-BIRD. (TrocTiihis.) The 
j birds included in the family of TrochiUdcc , 
or Humming-birds, aremt once the most 
diminutive and the most brilliantly coloured 
of the whole feathered race. Their vivacity, 
swiftness, and singular appearance, unite in 
rendering them the admiration of mankind ; 1 
while their colours are so radiant that we 
can only compare their peculiar splendour 
with the brilliancy of* polished metals and 
the superior lustre of the ruby, the sapphire, 
or the emerald. This is tlvcir general cha- 
racter *, but there are some species whose 
plumage is comparatively obscure, exhibit- 
ing only a golden-green tinge, diffused over 
the brown or purplish colour of the back 
and wings. In size they vary from that of 
a wren to a humble-bee ; the muscles of 
their wings are very strong, and their plu- 
| mage dense and compact : they are almost 
ever in motion; and the velocity with which 
they dart through the air, and ‘the rapidly- 
| vibrating motion of their wings, are quite 
1 inconceivable. These lovely gems of am- 
j mated nature are peculiar to America, and 
I almost exclusively tropical ; some species, 

, however, migrate into the temperate regions 
, on either side of the equator during the 
1 warm season ; and stragglers have occasion- 
] ally been met with even in cold situations. 

They are characterized by a long and ex- 
f tremely slender bill, inclosing an extensile 
J and retractile tongue, which is divided into 
j two filaments from the middle to the tip, by 
which they extract the nectar and the small 
insects which may lurk in the recesses of 
flowers. Their feet are very small, , their 
wings long and narrow ; the mechanism of 
their whole form being, in fact, like thut of 
the Swift, formed for rapid and powerful 
flight. When hovering before a flower, they 
seem 'suspended in the air, rather than sus- 
tained by the vigorous movement of their 
pinion* ; and it is to the constant murmur 
or buz/ing sound, caused by the rapid vibra- 
tion of them, that thc-e beautiful little crea- 
tures derive their name. How greatly they 
must add to the richness of a Transatlantic 
landscape, when fluttering from flower to 
flower in thft morning sunbeams 1 
I " Wherever a creeping vine opens its fra- 
grant clusters, or wherever a tree- flower 
blooms, may these little things be seen. In 
the garden or in the woods, over the water, 
every where they are darting about ; of all 
sizes, from one that might easily be mistaken 
for a different variety of bird, to the tiuy 
Hermit (T- ntfpastcr), whose body is not 
half the size of the bees buzzing about the 
Fame sweets. Sometimes they arc seen 
chasing each other in sport with n rapidity 
1 of flight and intricacy of path the eye is 
puzzled to follow. Again circling round 
' and round, they rise high in mid air, then 
dart off like light to some distant attraction. 
Perched upon a little limb, they smooth their 
plumes and seem to delight in their dazzling 
I hues ; then storting off leisurely, they skim 
, along, stopping capriciously to kiss the co- 
, queuing flowerets. Often two meet in mid 
! air and furiously fight, their crests and the 
■ feathers upon their throats all erected and 
, blazing, and altogether pictures of the most 


violent ra^e. Several times we saw them 
battling with large black bees, who frequent 
the eamc flowers, and may be supposed Often 
to interfere provokingly. Like lightning 
our little heroes would come down, but the 
coat of shining mail would ward their 
furious strokcB. Again and again would 
they renew the attack, until their anger had 
expended itself by its own fury, or until 
the apathetic bee, once roused, had put 
forth powers that drove the invader from 
the field.” — Edwards's Voyage up the 
Amazon. 

The Humming-birds nre generally divided 
into two classes — those with curved bills, 
and those whose bills are straight. We 
shall endeavour to give a description of the 
most remarkable species ; reserving some of 
them for insertion under the article Trochi- 
lidce. Their nests are very beautifully con- 
structed, being usually composed of vegeta- 
ble down, such as that of the cotton-plant 
or silk-cotton tree ; and being covered on 
the outside with bits of lichen, leaves, moss, 
&c. Sometimes they are suspended from 1 
the extremities of twigs of the orange, the 1 
pomegranate, or the citron-tree *, and some- 
times from a house, provided they can find 
convenient twigs for tbe purpose : for it is 
to be observed, that although these birds are 
most numerous in the dense forests, where 
the wild blossoms almost vie with themselves 
in splendour, they are also seen in the gar- 
dens of cultivated districts, and do not 
appear at all disinclined to the society of 
Man, though it is very difficult to keep them 
in a state of domestication. The Humming-* 
bird is very irascible, two males scarcely 
ever meeting without a contest ensuing; 
they will also attack birds of a much larger 
size, as wrens or king-birds, and they some- 
times even have contests for a flower with the 
humble-bee. 

TorAZ-TiinoATr.n HuMMixo-Eir.n. (Tro- 
chilus pclla.) Both in-size and colours this 
species is decidedly superior to any others of 
the curve-billed kind. Its body is as large 
as that of a wren ; and from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the two long-tailed fea- 
thers, it measures from eight to ten inches. 
The upper part of the head and neck arc of 
a glossy black, the back and smaller wing- 
coverts being of a fine deep orange-purple 
colour; the throat and port of the neck i j 
of the most splendid topaz yellow, chancing 
from the lustre of poli-hed cold to deep 
emerald green, according to the situations 
in which it is viewed : the topaz-coloured 
plumage is separated from the breast and 
sides of the neck by a black line, beneath 
which the whole breast ami sides arc of a 
deep but shining purple rose-colour : the 
wings are of a purplish brown ; the rump of 
a bright grass-green ; and the tail orange- 
purple, except the two middle feathers, which 
are purple-brown, of a narrow shape, and 
pointed at the tips, and exceed the rest in 
length by about four inches. The bill is 
moderately lone, curved, and black ; tbe 
leg9 arc also block. The female is far Ies» 
brilliant than the male, being of a dark 
coppcry-g’-een colour, with dusky wings, and 
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tlic two middle feathers of the tail no longer 
than the rest. This species is said to be 
principally found in Surinam and Guiana, 
where it frequents the banks of rivers and 
brook 8, the surface of wliick they skim after 
the manner of swallows. 

FoKK-TAILED HuMMING-EIRD. (T>-ochi- 
lusfurficatws .) This epceiesis chiefly notice- 
able for the shining beaut}’ of its tail-fea- 
thers, which appear of a brilliant blue, green, 
or golden colour, according to the lights in 
which they nrc seen, and form a very long 
and broad tail in proportion to the body of 
the bird : the crown of the head is blue, and 
a shining golden lustre pervades the rest of 
the plumage, but it is trifling in comparison 
with the beauty of the tail : the legs, feet, 
and claws ore black. 

Bar-tailed IIuMMiNO-ninn. (Trochilus ! 
s;>ur*/ajmrus.) This elegant bird is nearly 
eight inches long : its colour is green-gold, 
but not very bright, except on the throat, 
where it is rich and brilliant: the tail is 
long and strongly forked, and the feathers 
are velvet-black, each being crossed by a 
broad golden crimson bar, and rounded ut 
the cud : bill and legs black. Native of 
Peru. 

Harlequin Humming-bird. {Trochilus 
multicolor.) A highly elegant species, re- 
markable for the variety of its colours. Its 
length is about four inches ; the bill long, 
slightly bent, and of a pale yellow hue : the 
crown of the head, throat, neck, breast, upper 
'pdrt of the back, rump, niul wing-covcrts, 
tine gilded grass-green : the whole upper 
part of the neck, ultramarine blue, divided 
from the green of the back by a narrow black 
bar • the wings and tail light brown ; belly 
ann vent-feathcrs red; wings long iu pro- 
portion to the bird j tail rounded at the 
tip. 

CRESTED IIl’MMj NO-BIRD. {TrOchVuscr’u* 
tatus.) This bird is a native of the West 
Indies : the bill is slender, sharp-pointed, 
incurvated, and blackish ; the top of the 
head, from the bill to the hinder part, which 
terminates in a crest, is partly green and 
partly blue, and shines with a most brilliant 
metallic lustre : the plumage on the upper 
part of the body and wings is dark green 
intermixed with gold colour; tlic breast and 
Iwlly are of a dingy grev ; the tail is a bluiah- 
blnck, glossy on the upper surface ; and the 
legs and leet, Which are very small, are 
blackish. 

Sai’iuiike and Emerald Humming-bird. 

( Tr och il us bicolor.) The two brilliant colours 
; with Y'hieh tills bird is in’ * steil, riot only 
j merit the title of the gems by winch they are 
called, hut possess a vivid metallic splendour 
not exhibited by the gems themselves. The 
sapphire colour covers the head and throat, : 
beyond which it blends with the lucid golden 
emerald colour of the brea9t, belly, and back: 
tlic wings are brown ; the tail glossy bluLU- 
blaclc ; and the Jnrily white : the upper man- 
dible is black, the lower whitish. Native of 
South America and the West Indies. 
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HUBY-TIIROATED HUMMING-BIRD. ( 77 f»- 
chilus colubris.) This beautiful secies is 
about three inches and a half in length from 
the tip of the bill to that of the tail : the bill 
is black « the crown, upper part of the neck, 
back, and coverts of the wings are of a most 
resplendent and variuble green and gold 
colour ; the chin and throat rival the ruby 
in brilliancy, changing, according to the 
light, either into ajnnnishcd gold colour, 
or a deep brown tint : the breast and belly 
are white; the wings and tail purplish- 
brown, but the two middle tail-feathers 
green. It is a native of, and continues in 
the southern parts of the American conti- 
nent during the whole year, but appears in 
North America only in summer. It breeds 
in Florida, Carolina, and some of tlic West 
India islands ; and is even seen in Canada. 
In that entertaining book, “The Canadian 
Naturalist,” this bird nnd its habits are thus 
noticed in one of the “Conversations:” — 
“ C. Ha I there is what I Imve long wished 
to sec, a Humming-bird sucking the flowers. 
There arc two of them : let us take a clu'-er 
view of them. — F. No, no: »tay where you 
are, and remain quite still, and talk in a 
low voice ; for on tlic slightest alarm, nnd 
their brilliant littleeyesareglaneinginevery 
direction, they shoot off with the straightness 
and speed of an arrow. See how they hover 
on the' wing, in front of the blossoms, quite 
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stationary, while their long tongue is in- 
serted, but their wings vibrating so rapidly 
as to be only visible as an indistinct cloud 
on each side — C. One of them has suddenly 
vanished, but I did not see him fly, though 
I was watching him. — F. lie has gone only 
about a yard : you may see him stationary 
again to the right of where he was before. 
These starts arc so sudden and so rapid, that 
they arc often lost to the sight — C. How 
very little and how very beautiful 1 the body 
glitters in tlic sun with green ami gold, and 
the throat is just like a glowing coal of fire. 
Now they rest on a twig ; one of them I 
perceive has not the brilliant throat of the 
other.— F. That is the female ; in other 
respects her plumage is like that of the 
male. It is the Ku by- throated Humming- 
bird {Trochihis coliOri*), and is scattered 
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I over the whole of this continent, at least to the outer edges of the others, glossed with ! 
1 the latitude'of 57 degrees north.’* golden green, varying in intensity. The tail ! 

. „ , , . jrr , ... . . is slightly forked, the feathers regularly grn- ( 

I Least IIuMM I KO -HI RD. ^ {Ttvchtlus *ntnt- duating from the uropygials outwards, save j 
* ? hl ® 19 smallest of the whole that the ontmost but one is e-r reed in cl v ' 


leathered tribe ; being about an inch and a 
quarter in length, and weighing only about 
, twenty grains : the general colour on the 
j upper parts is green gold ; the quill and tail 
feathers glossy violet-brown, and the exterior 
! tail-feathers edged and tipped with white ; 
- the under parts of the body are of a dull 
white ; and the legs and feet black. Native 
of several parts of South America, and of 
some of the West India islands. 

The L ong -tailed Humming-mud (Tro- 
s cJulus polytmus ) Is called by Mr. Oosse “ the 
gem of American ornithology its slender 
form, velvet crest, emerald bovom, and 
lengthened tail-plumes, rendering it one of 
the most elegant even of this most brilliant 
family. The length of the male is ten inches 
and a quarter ; wings expanded, six and 
three-eighths, and longest tail-feather seven 
inches and a half. Iridcs black ; beak coral 
red, the tip black ; feet purplish-brown, soles 
paler. Crown, hind head, aud Dape deep 




no wo - tail*© houhtso-bths * 
(THoemnns potmioa.) 

velvety -black, very b ightly glossed ; bock, 
rrnni), wing, and tail-coverts, ricli golden 
green ; wings purplish-black ; tail deep 
block, with bluish glo-s, the uropygials, and 


the outer edges of the others, glossed with ! 
golden green, varying in intensity. The tuil | 
is slightly forked, the feathers regularly grn- i 
duating from the uropygials outwards, save j 
that the outmost but one is exceedingly ’ 
lengthened. Throat, breast, and belly, gor- I 
geous cmernld-green,extending to the thighs; 
vent and under tail-coverts, purpled black, j 
The plumage t of the hind head long and « 
loose, descending in two lateral tufts ujmn I 
the nape, wldeh are to some extent erectile, j 
The whole upper plumage of the female, } 
from the hind head, is rich golden green ; 1 
tail blue black, the exterior two feathers on 
each side broadly tipped with white : uro- 
pygials golden-green. Wings as in the male. 
Under parts white, the feathers having round 
tip3 of metallic green on the sides of'the 
neck, and being mingled with green ones on 
the sides of the body. . 

. “ The Long-tail is a permanent resident 
in Jamaica, and is not uncommonly seen at 
all seasons and in all situations. It loves to 
frequent the margins of woods and road- 
sides* where it sucks the blossoms of the 
trees, occasionally descending, however, to 
the low shrubs. There is one locality where 
it is abundant, the summit of that range of 
mountains just behind Biuefields, and known 
ns the Bluefieids Ridge, Behind the peaks 
which arc visible from the sea, at an eleva- 
tion of about half a mile, there runs through 
the dense woods a narrow path, just pass- 
able for a horse, overrun with beautiful 
ferns of many graceful forms, and always 
damp and cool. No habitation occurs within 
several miles, and no cultivation, save the 
Isolated provision grounds of the negroes, 
which are teeming with enormous arums, 
and these are hidden from view far up in 
the thick woods. The refreshing coolness 
of this road, its unbroken solitude, combined 
with the peculiarity and luxuriance of the 
vegetation, made it one of my favourite re- 
sorts. Not a tree, from the thickness of 
ono’6 wrist up to the giant magnitude of the 
hoary figs and cotton trees, but is clothed 
with fantastic parasites j begonias with 
waxen flowers, and ferns with hirsate stems, 
climb up the trunks ; enormous bromelms 
spring from the greater forks, and fripgc the 
horizontal limbs ; various orcliide® with 
matted roots and grotesque blossoms droop 
from every bough, and long Hones, like the 
cordage of a ship, depend from the loftiest 
branches, or stretch from tree to tree. Ele- 
gant tree-ferns and towering palms arc nu- 
merous ; here and there the wild plantain 
or heliconia waves its long flag-like leaves 
from amidst the humbler bushes, and in the 
most obscure comers over 6omc decaying 
log, nods the noble spike of a magnificent 
Hmodorum. Nothing is flaunting or showy ; 
all is solemn and subdued ; but all is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Now and then the ear 
is startled by the long-drawn measured 
notes, roost richly sweet, of the Solitaire, 
itself mysteriously unseen, like the hymn of 
praise of an angel. It is so in keeping with 
the solitude, and with the scene, that we are 
unconsciously arrested to admire and listen. 
The smaller wood consists largely of the 
plant called Gloss-eye berry, a Scrophula- 
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nous shrub, the blossoms of which, though 
presenting little beauty in form or hue, are 
pre-eminently attractive to the Long-tailed 
Humming-bird. These bushes are at no 
part of the year out of blossom, the scarlet 
berries appearing at all seasons on the same 
stalk os the flowers. And here at any time 
one may with tolerable certainty calculate on 
finding these very lovely birds. But it is in 
March, April, and May that they abound : 

I suppose I have sometimes seen not fewer 
than a hundred come successively to rifle 
the blossoms within the space of half oj 
many yards in the course of a forenoon. 
They are, however, in no respect gregarious ; 
though three or four may be at one moment 
hovering round the blossoms of the same 
bush, there is no association ; each is go- 
verned by his individual preference, and 
each attends to his own affairs.” 

“The Humming-birds in Jamaica do not 
confine themselves to any particular season 
for nidifiention. In almost every month of 
the year I have either found, or had brought 
| to me, the nests of Polyimus in occupation. 
Still, os far as my experience goes, they are 
most numerous in June ; while Mr. Hill 
considers J animry as the most normal period. 
It is not improvable that two broods are 
reared in a season. In the latter part of 
February, a friend showed me a nest of 
this species in a singular situation, but which 
I afterwards found to be quite in accordance 
with its usual habits : it was composed 
wholly of moss, and suspended to one of the 
fibres, not thicker than whipcord, belong- j 
ing to the root of a tree, and contained two 
eggs. Mr. Gosse goes on describing, in lua i 
peculiarly pleasant manner, his further 
operations in endeavouring to become nc- | 
quainjed with every particular respecting 1 
the nidification and general habits of this ' 
interesting sjiccies. We select one example. I 
“ On the Uth of November, we took, in { 
Blue fields morass , the nest of a Poly turns, | 
containing two eggs, one of which had the i 
chick con&idcrably advanced, tlie other was 
freshly laid. The nest was placed on a ! 
hanging twig of a black -mangrove tree, the I 
twig parsing perpendicularly through the ‘ 
side, and out at the bottom. It is now be- ; 
fore me. It is a very compact cup, one luch i 
and three quarters deep without, and one « 
inch deep within ; the sides about a quarter 
of bd inch thick, the inner margin a little 
over-arching, so as to narrow the opening : 
the total diameter at top, one inch aud a 
half* one luch in the clear.* It is mainly 
composed of silk cotton very closely pressed, 
mixed with the still more glossy cotton of 
an aschpias, particularly round the edge ; 
the seed remaining attached to some of the 
filaments. On the outside the whole struc- 
ture ia quite covered with spider’s web, 
crossed and recrosscd in every direction, and 
made to adhere by some viscous substance, 
evidently applied after the web was placed, 
probably saliva. Little bits of pale green 
lichen, and fragments of thin laminated 
bark, arc stuck here and there on the outside, 
by means of the webs having been passed 
j over them. The eggs ore long-oval, pure 
1 white, save that, when fresh, the contents 








mt&T-E LOXG-TMLEU flOtlMXXO 
AUD NKBT. 

** All the Humming-birds have more or 1 
less the habit when in fliebt uf pun -mg in 
the air, and throwing the hotly and tail into . 
rupid and 'odd contortions ; this seems to be . 
most the case with Mango, but perhaps is , 
more observable in Polytmus from the effect 
that such motions have on the beautiful long 
feathers of the tail. That the object of these 
quick turns is the capture of injects 1 am 
sure, having watched one thus engaged pretty . 
close to xnc ; I drew up and observed it 
carefully, aud distinctly saw the minute flies 
in the air, which it pursued and caught, and 
heard repeatedly the snapping of the beak. • 
My presence scarcely disturbed it, if at all. 

* ' *• * When I left Englaud, I had laid 
myself out for the attempt to bring these , 
radiant creatures alive to this country : and 
after u little acquaintance with the Jamaican 
species, Polytmus seemed, from its beauty, 
its abundance, its size, its docility, and it3 . 
mountain habitat, to be the species at once 1 
most likely to succeed, and most worthy of 
the effort. My expectations were disap- J 
pointed : yet ns the efforts themselves made 
me more familiar with their habits, the 
reader, I trust, will pardon some prolixity . 
of detail in the narration of these attempts. * 

[We have already so fully a vailed ourselves 

of Mr. Gosse’s labours, that we beg to^ refer, i 
for further information, to the work, itself ; 
and wc take the opportunity of assuring 
him, at the same time, that his readers will . 
be far more inclined to applaud than to con- 4 
demn what he is pleased to call his “ prt>- j 
lixity.” We have personally derived both . 
pleasure and instruction from its perusal ; , 
and we trust that many who consult our i 
volume will be induced, from the extracts ■ 
they have seen, to become possessed of “ The . 
Birds of Jamaica;” for a more delightful 
specimen of descriptive ornithology nev er j { 
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came from the }>en of a naturalist, thoroughly 
imbued with his subject, and perfectly com- 
petent to impart his knowledge to the world 
in the most enticing form.} The works of 
M. Bourcier and Mr. Gould on Humming- 
birds are full of figures of these living jewels. 
In 1851, the visitors to the Zoological Gardens 
were charmed with Mr. Gould's display of 
so many gorgeous groupes of these birds. 

HURON. (Perea nigricans.) An Acan- 
thopterygian fish belonging to the family 
Pcrcidaz, known to the English settlers on 
the borders of Lake Huron by the name of 
u Black Baas " — the word bass being almost 
synonymous with perch. It haunts deep 
holes at the mouths of rivers or edges of 
banks, and rendily takes n hook baited with 
a small fiah, or a piece of white rag trailed 
after a boat, as in fishing for mackerel. The 
flesh is firm, white, and well-flavoured ; and 
it is, accordingly, in high estimation as an 
article of food, 

HYiENA. A well-known genus of digi- 
tigrodc and carnivorous quadrupeds, distin- 
gnlshed bv having no tuberculous teeth or 
small teeth behind the caroivorous.which, 
from their peculiar conformation, aided by 
the enormous strength of their jaws, are 
adapted for crushing the hardest substances. 
The skull of -the Hyaena b short, and re- 



markable for its solidity ; the muzzle also 
U short 5 and the temjKiral muscles, which 
raise the lower jaw, together with those of 
the neck, are very fully developed- The 
tongue is rough, the eyes are projecting, 
and the ears are large. The neck, chest, 
and shpuldcrs are extremely powerful ; but 
the hind-quarters are low, and the hind-legs 
Beem comparatively feeble. It has four toes 
on each foot, furnished with blunt, stout, 
nnrctroctilc claws. Beneath the tail is a 
elandulous pouch, analogous to that of the 
Civets, but not secreting a similar odorous 
substance. 

The common or Striped Hr. ex a (Ifr/ama 
vulgaris) is a native of Asiatic Turkey, Syria, 
Abyssinia, Ac. It is of a brownish gray co- 
lour, marked by several transverse dark 
brown bands on the body, which arc more 
numerous os well as of a deeper colour on 
the legs : from the neck along the upper 
part of the back runs a strong bristly mane ; 
the no-sc is black ; the cars are rather long, 
sharp-pointed, and nearly naked ; the tail 
is short rattier tlum long, and very lull of 


hair. Many absurd notions respecting the 
Hyama were entertained by the ancients — 
its annual^ change of sex, its imitation of the 
human voice, its power of charming or fas- 
cin-.ting shepherds, Ac., subjects which at 
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the present day scarcely deserve to be men- | 
tioned. Hyamas generally inhabit caverns 
and rocky places, prowling about at night 
to feed on the remains of dead animals, or 
whatever living prey they can seize ; but 
they seldom attack man, except in self-de- 
fence. A 6 carrion-fceders they seem destined 
to fill np an important station in the eco- 
nomy of nature, by cleansing the earth of 
the decaying carcasses of the larger beasts, 
whose remains might otherwise infect the at- 
mosphere with pestilential effluvia. Though 
not gregarioqs from any social principle, 
they sometimes assemble in troops, and fol- 
low the movements of an army in order to 
feast oa the bodies of those who perish on 
thefie'dof battles nay, it is asserted — nor 
is it Inconsistent with their insatiable vo- 
racity and the peculiar strength of their 
claws — that they have been often known to 
tear newly-buried corpses out of their graves. 

The aspect of the Hyaena 6 eems to indicate I 
a gloominess and malignity of disposition, 
with which its manners in a state of cap- 
tivity appear in general to correspond ; 
eavageness and intractability mark its every 
look and movement j und it is said that its 
courage is equal to its rapacity.' It was for- 
merly supposed, and universally believed, 
that the If yarna was untamcable ; but that 
it ia possible, however difficult it may.be, to 
tame it, there now exists not the shadow of 
a doubt. A remarkable peculiarity in this 
animal is, that when he is first obliged to 
run, he always appears lame for a consider- 
able distance, and that, in some cases, to 
such a degree os to induce a belief that one 
of his legs is broken ; but after nniniug for 
some time, this halting disappears, and ha 
proceeds on his course very swiftly. Mr. 
Bruce, the persevering and • entertaining 
Abyssinian traveller, says, “I do not think 
there is any one that has hitherto written of 
this animal who ever saw the thousandth 
part of them that I have. They were a t 
plague in Abyssinia in every situation, both 
in the city and in the field, and, I think, 
surpassed the sheep in number. Gondar was 
full of them frofn the time it turned dark 
till the dawn of day, seeking the different 
pieces of slaughtered carcasses which tins 
cruel and unclean people expose in the streets , 
without burial, and who firmly believe that 
these an imala are Falnriia from the neigh- i 
bouring mountains, transformed by magic. 
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and come down to cat human flesh in the 
dark in safety.” “One nicht in Mait-ha, 
being very intent on observation, I heard 
something pas*' l>chind me towards the l>cd, 
but upon lm»Mng round could perceive no- 
thing. Haring finished what I was then 
about, I went out of my tent, intending di- 
rectly to return, which I immediately did, 
when I perceived large blue eyes glaring at 
me in the dark. I called upon my servant 
with a light, and there was the II yam a 
standing nigh the head of the bed, with two 
or three large bunches of candles in his 
mouth. To have fired at him I was in 
danger of breaking my quadrant or other 
furniture, and he seemed, by keeping the 
candles steadily in his mouth, to wish for 
no other prey at that time. As his mouth 
was lull, and he had no claws to tear with, 
I was not afraid of him, but with a pike 
struck him as near the -heart as I could 
judge. It was not till then lie showed any 
sign of fierceness ; but, upon feeling his 
wound, he let drop the candles, and endea- 
voured to run up the shaft of the spear to 
arrive at me. >o that, in self-defence, I was 
obliged to draw a pistol from my girdle and 
shoot him, and nearly at the same time my 
servant cleft his skull with a battle-axe. In 
a word, the Hynma was the plague of our 
lives, the terror of our night-walks, the de- 
stractionof our mules and asses, which above 
all others are his favourite food.” 

The Spotted IIv.exa bears a consider- 
able resemblance to the former species, but 
is marked with numerous round blackish- 
brown spots instead of stripes, and the mane , 
is much less. Its habits are similar to the 
Striped llyama, and it commits equal ravages 
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amongst the cattle of the districts in which 
it resides. This species inhabits many parts 
, of Africa, but* is numerous round the Cape 
{ of Good Hope, where it is much dreaded. 
It rarely, however, moves abroad during the 
day, but passes that period in a state of re- 
i pose, either in holes in the ground, or in 
! retired situations densely covered with hush. 
I Till lately, it seems. Hyaenas were in the 
1 habit of paying nightly visits to the streets 
! of Cape Town, and were regarded as very 
j useful in carrying away the animal refuse ; 

: but partly from better regulations now exist- 
ing in the town, and partly from the'num- 
I ber of these animals having greatly decreased , 
} this no longer occurs. In the interior of 
I Southern Africa th$ ravages of this beast 


are still frightful, and it is no uncommon 
tiling to find that they have entered the hut 
of a native in the night, and devoured or 
dreadfully mangled some c-f the younger 
branches of the family. And jet, notwith- 
standing this ferocity, the Spotted IIy:cnu is 
; sometimes domiciliated in the houses of the 
peasantry, among whom, we are told, “ he j 
- is preferred to the dog himself for attach- j 
meat to his master, for general sagacity, and . 
even, it is said, for Jus qualifications for the 
chase.” 

Another species {FFtjrcna riHosa ) is men- 
tioned l»y Cuvier, as differing from the pre- 
ceding by having stripes onlhc legs, the rest 
of the body being of a dark grayish-brown. 
It inhabits the south of Africa, and is known 
there under the name of the sea-shore t coif. 

IIYJENA-DOG. A name given to the 
Wild Dog of the settlers at the Cape. It is 
smaller and more slender than either the 
Ilyrena or the Wolf. In its general osteo- 
logical structure it agrees with the dogs, and 
it has no mane ; but the head resembles the 
Ilyicna’s, and it lias only four toes to each 
foot. Its colour is n reddish-brown, with 
patches of black and white intermixed : nose 
and muzzle black, with a strong black line 
passing from them up the centre of the fore- 
head to between the ears. It is fierce, swift, 
and active ; is very destructive to animals 
which are less fleet and powerful than 
itself ; nnd commits great havoc on sheep. 

It is the Hytenn venntica of Dr. Burchcll's 
“ Travels,” and the Lyceum of Mr. Gray. 

IIYA2NODON. [Sec Supplement.;) 

HYAL£A. A genus of Ptcropoda. dis- 
tinguished by their wing-shaped organs 
of locomotion. They are found in the At- 
lantic and Mediterranean, and the shell is 
known irt tliis country by the trivial name 
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of Venus’ Chariot. It is globose, glassy, 
and transparent, with a triangular opening 
at the upper part where the dorsal portion 
advances beyond the ventral, which is vault- 
ed ; dorsal more flat ; lower extremity tri- 
dendate. The head of the animal is Tery 
indistinct, and it has no eyes. 

HYAEONEMA. A genus of siliceous 
sponges, by some considered a true zoophyte. 

HYDATIDS. A term applied to nearly 
all kinds of cyst-like productions or cystic I 
parasites invading the bodies of men and 
animals. They are now known to be only 
the young of higher forms of Entozoa. 

HYDRA. The name given to a genus of 
minute polypi found In stagnant pools of 
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water, where numbers arc often seen clus- 
tering upon aquatic plants, Ac. These ani- 
mals present us with the simplest kind of' 
structure which h&a yet been ascertained. 
The Hydra consists simply of a fleshy tube, 
open at both extremities, a$d the aperture 
of tho tube serving ns a mouth, which is 
situate in the more dilated end, and this 
mouth is provided at its margin with a 
single row of tentacula, or long flexible 
arms, which diverge from each other like 
the spokes of a wheel. Looking to this ani- 
mal, we may suppose that nature has formed 
it to prove that animal life may be carried 



on without the aid of the complicated ma- 
chinery which Bhe haa given to the higher 
orders of creation. The- Hydra viridis, or 
Green Polype, has the power of fixing itself 
in an erect position by the foot, and if it 
wishes to change place, it slowly bends till 
its head touches the plane on which it is 
moving, and adheres to It by the mouth, or 
one or two of its tentacula ; the foot is then 
detached, and by a curve of the body placed 
close to the head, where it is again fixed, 
preparatory to a new step, which it performs 
by a repetition of tho same movements. 
\vhen in search of prey, the Hydra permits 
its arms to float loosely through the water ; 
by which means it succeeds in obtaining a 
supply of food ; for if, in their active course, 
any of tho minute Crustacea and aquatic 
worni* should but touch one of the tentacula, 
it is immediately seized, other arms are soon 
colled round it, and the unfortunate victim 
is speedily conveyed to the mouth. 

With regard to the power* of reproduction 
possessed by these simple animals, it Is to be 
observed that, when mature and welt sup- 
plied with food, minute gem mules or buds 
are seen to become developed from the com- 
mon substance of the body: these gemmea 
appear at first like dclieate gelatinous tu- 
bercles upon the exterior of the parent 
polype ; but, as they Increase in size, they 
gradually assume a similar form, and be- 
come perforated at their unattached ex- 
tremity. During the first period of the for- 
mation of these sprouts, they ore evidently 


continuous with the general substance from 
which they arise ; but, at length, when the 
young is fully formed and ripe for indepen- 
dent existence, the point of union between 
the two becomes more and more slender, 
until a Blight effort on the part of either is 
sufficient to detach them, and the process is \ 
completed. 1 

But among the many remarkable features ' 
in the history of the Hydra, that which ap- \ 
peap the most so, is its capability of repro- i 
during the whole structure from separate 
portions of it. New tentacula will replace 
any which have been accidentally lost or 
removed. If the bod v is divided transversely, 
each segment will become a new animal ; 
the upper one closiug the aperture at its 
base, and the lower one speedily developing 
tentacula around the newly-formed mouth. 
If divided longitudinally, each half will, in 
a very short space of time, begin to ply Ha 
tentacula ; nay, if cut transversely into 
several segments, each will in time become 
a perfect animal — Trembly was the first 
man who gave a detailed account of this 
curious polype. [See Poltpj.J 

HYDRACHNA. A genus of aquatic in- 
sects eloslcy allied to the Acaridcc [which 
see}. One of the largest and by far the most 
elegant of the genus is the Hydracfma yco- 
graphica, so named from the fancied map- 
like distribution of its variegations. Its 
shape is globular, and its colour a polished , 
black, ornamented with red spots, which in 1 
a certain light have a kind of gilded lustre. ! 
The legs of this insect, as in the rest of the I 
genus, are hairy ? it swims with great ce- i 
ferity, and appears in almost constant mo- 1 
tion. The eggs of the Hydraohna are small 
and round : the young, when first excluded, 
are furnished with six legs only 1 but they 
a-quire two more legs after the first or 
second change of their akin. 

HYDROBRANCHIATA. The first sec- 
tion of the order Gasteropoda, containing 
Mollusc* which breathe water only. 

HYDRO CANTH-ARI, or WATER 
BEETLE8. The name of a great group of 
Colcoptera, containing Dytiacus t Colymbeics, 
and numerous other genera. 

HYDROCHCERUS. [Sec CaptbxhaO 

HYDROMETRIDiE. A family of in- 
sects, some species of which may be met 
with in almost every pond or stream, skim- 
ming along the surface, and turning about 
with the greatest rapidity. The body is 
boat-shaped, the hind feet scrying as a 
rudder, while the two middle feet brush 
along the surface of the water, and give the 
required motion : the under side of the body 
is clothed with a thick coating of fine haira, 
evidently intended to prevent the insect 
from coming in contact with the water. 

HYDROPHXLHS. A remarkable genus 
of aquatic insects, differing from that of Dy- 
tiscus only in the structure of the antenna, 
which. Instead of being setaceous, are short, 
and furnished with a clavatcd and perfo- 
liated tip or knob. One large species, com- 
mon in our pond* end ditches, is «n inch 
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and a half long, oval, and of a deop brown 
colour, highly polished. The egg* are laid 
In a sort of cocoon, spun by the female, and 
coated with a gummy matter that is Imper- 
vious to the water on which it float*. The 
larva; are observed to prey on the smaller 
kinds of water-snails, tadpoles, &c., and ap- 
pear very voracious ; and they remain about 
two years before they change into pupro or 
chrysalides. When the larva is arrived at 
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Us full growth, it secretes itself in the bank 
of the water it inhabits, and having formed 
a convenient cell, lies dormant for some 
time ; after which it divests itself of its akin, 
and appear* In the form of a chrysalis ; in 
this state it remains some time longer, when 
It again releaie* itself of its exuvire, appear* 
in Us complete or beetle form, and os soon 
as the elytra or wing-cases acquire a suffi- 
cient degree of strength and colour \ it 
1 come* forth from -its retreat, and commits 
itself in its new form to its native element. 
It is a curious circumstance that some of the 
species of Hydrxmh ilidee found in thi8 country 
exceed in size those from tropical climates ; 
many of the Bpecies are, however, very mi- 
nute. pks Drxiscui.] 

HYDROPHIS, or WATER-SNAKE, 
i This genus of reptiles Is very common in 
; certain parts of the Indian Seas, where it 
j feeds on fishes, and is considered excessively 
venomous. They have the back part of the 
body and toil very much compressed and 



raised vertically, which, imparting to them 
the power of swimming, renders them 
aquatic animals. They -have a range of 
scale* a little broader than the rest under 
the belly j the head small, not bulged, ob- 
tuse, and covered with large plates. Several 
species are found in the salt water of Bengal, 
and others in the Indian Ocean. 

HYDRTJS. A epecles of *mall aqnntic 
serpents, having the extremity of their tails 
enlarged, and very much compressed j which 
conformation gives them greater facility in 
moving through the water. They Inhabit 
the intertropical parts of Aria, and the 
neighbouring Islands, and in some situations 
are very abundant, 

HYI/A- A genus of Batrachlan reptiles, 
known as Tree. Frogt r and gcnerically dif- 
ferring from the common Frogs in no re- 
spect, excepting that the extremity of each 
of their toes Is widened and rounded Into a 
sort of viscous palette, which enables them 
to adhere to the surfaces of bodies, and to 
climb trees, to which last they resort during 
the summer, in pursuit of insects ; but they 
deposit their eggs in water, and penetrate 
into the mud in winter, like other Frogs. 

The Tree Frog {Jlyla arborta) exceeds 
all other European species In the beauty 
of its colours; the elegance of its form, and 
the agility of its movements \ while its size 
Is smaller than any of the tribe. It is a 
native of France, Germany, Italy, and many , 
other countries of Europe, but is not found * 
in the British islands. During the summer 
months its principal residence is on the upper 
parts of trees, where it wanders among the 
foliage in quest of Insects, which It catches 
with extreme celerity, either stealing softly 
towards its prey, or springing upon it with a 
sudden leap ; and it iroften seen suspending 
itself by its feet to the under parts of the 
leaves, to enjoy their shade. Its colour on 
the upper parts Is green, more or less bright s 
the abdomen is whitish, and marked by 
numerous granules : on each side of the 
body is a dark violet-coloured streak, tinged 
underneath with yellow, separating the green 
of the upper parts from the white coIout of 
the lower. The body is short, plump, and 
• smooth : the hind legs are very long and 
slender ; the fore feet have four and the 
hind feet fire toes, all of which are termi- 
nated by round, flat, and dilated tips, the 
under surface of which, being soft and glu- 
tinous, enables the animal to hang with 
perfect security from the leaves of trees, Stc. ; 
it can also adhere to any spbstance by its 
abdomen, which is core red with small glan- 
dular granules, by merely pressing itself 
against it. Though the Tree Frog inhabits 
the woods during the summer months, yet 
on the approach of winter it retires to the 
waters, and there submerging itself in the 
soft mud, or concealing Itself beneath the. 
banks, remains in a state of torpidity, and - 
again emerges in the spring, at which period 
it deposits its 6pawn in the water, like the 
rest, in small clustered mosses. The male 
at this period inflates its threat in a sure 
prising manner, and croaks in so loud and 
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sharp a key as to be beard at an Immense ' 
distance. During their residence among Che ' 
trees they are observed to be particularly I 
noisy on the approach of ruin, 1 

HYLiEOSAURUS. [See Sutflsmest.] 

IIYLOBATES. [See Arc, Rong-ormedO 

IIYMENOFTERA. An order of InsectJ 
having four naked membranous wings, as 
Been in Bees, Wasps, Ants, Ichneumons, & c. 
The anterior wings are usually much larger 
than the posterior ; ami the iterrurcs or hard 
framework on which the membrane of the 
wing it extended are but few. The mouth 
is furnished with mandibles and maxilla:, 
and the abdomen is terminated either by 
an ovipositor or a sting. The larv© of some 
resemble those of the order Lepfriuptero. but 
1 differ iu the number of their legs, Sic. Most 
hymenopteroua insects, when in the perfect 
state, are constantly resorting to flowers, 
cither for the purpose of gathering honey, 
or .of preying upon the less powerful species 
of their own class. Hymeuopterous insects 
love the light of the sun j they take vr injj 
only during the day-time, remaining at rest 
In the night, and in dull and wet weather ; 
and it mijit be admitted that they excel 
all other insects in the number and variety , 
of their instincts, which are wonderfully dis- 
played in the methods employed by 'them 
in providing not merely for their own wel- 
fare, but for the comfort and future wants of 
their offspring. 

In the adult state these insects live chiefly 
on the honey and pollen of flowers, and the 
juices of fruits. The larva: of the Saw-flies 
! ( Tcnthrcdmidce), under the form of false 
caterpillars and slugs, are leaf-eaters, and 
are oftentimes productive of much injury 
! to plants. The larva: of theXiphydriadte, 
i and of the Horn-tails (CTroceridie), are borers 
and wood-eaters, and consequently injurious 
to the i Hunts inhabited by them. Pines and 
firs puffer most from their attacks. Some of 
the warty excrescences on the leaves and 
stems of plants, such as oak-apples, gall- 
nuts, and the like, arise from the punctures 
.of four-winged gall-flies (Dtptolcjridida:), 
and the irritation produced by their lame, 
which reside in these swellings. The injury 
caused by them is, comparatively, of very 
little importance, while, on the other hand, 
wc are greatly indebted to these insects for 
the gall-nuts that ere extensively used in 
colouring, and in medicine, and form the 
chief ingredient in ink. We may, therefore, 
write down these insects among the bencfac- 
tors of the human race. Immense numbers ' 
of caterpillars and other noxious insects are 1 
preyed upon by internal enemies, the larv® 
of the ichneumon-flies ( Evaniadcs, Ichncu- 
morwfe, and Chalcidxdce\ which live upon 
the fat of their victims, and finally destroy 
them. Some of these ichneumon-flies ( Ich - ; 
ncumones mmlbrum) are extremely email, 
and confine their attacks to the eggs of other 
insects, which they puncture, and the little 
creatures ; reduced from the latter find a 
sufficient quantity of food to supply all their 
wants within the larger eggs they occupy. 
The ruby-tails {Chrysklukt), and the cuckoo- 


bees (Tlylams, Sphccodes , JVbmada, ZfeJccta, 
Epeolus, Codioxys, and S(dis\ lov their eggs 
in the provisioned nests of other insects, 
whore young are robbed of their food by the 
earlier hatched intruders, and are conse- 
quently starved to death. The wood-wasps 
( Cralronidce ), and numerous kinds of sand- 
wasps (Zorrodee, Bcmbicid/r, Spikeffitlte, 2*om- 
pilidc^and Scoliadas), mud-wasps (Pclopev3\ 
the stinging velvet-ants (Mtttfflada:\ and 
the solitary wasps (Odyntrus and Eumencs), 
are predaceous in their habits, aud provision 
their nests with other insects, which serve 
for food to their young. The foot! of ants 
consists of animal and vegetable juices ; and 
though these Industrious little animals 
sometimes prove troublesome by their fond? 
ness for sweets, yet, as they seize and destroy 
many insects aDo, their occasional trespasses 
may well be forgiven. Even the proverbially 
irritable paper-making wasps and hornets 
( Folistes and Vespa ) are not without their 
use in the economy of nature ; for they feed 
their tender offspring not only with vege- 
table jdices, but with the soft parts of other 
insects, great numbers of which they seize 
and destroy for this purpose. The solitary 
and social bees (Andrenadce and Apidce) live 
wholly on the honey and pollen of flowers, 
and feed their young with a mixture of the 
same, called bee-bread. Various kinds of 
bees are domesticated for the sake of their 
stores of wax and honey, and are thus made 
to contribute directly to the comfort and 
convenience of man, in return for the care 
and attention afforded them. Honey and 
wax are also obtained from several species 
of wild bees (Meh'pona, Trigona , and Tefni- 
§Kma), essentially different from the domes- 
ticated kinds. While bees and other hy- 
menopterous insects seek only the grati- 
fication of their own inclinations, in their 
frequent visits to flowers, they carry on their 
bodies the yellow dust or pollen from one 
blossom to another, and scatter K over the 
parts prepared to receive aud be artilizcd 
by it, whereby they render an important 
service to vegetation. 

HYR AX. A curious genus of small rab- 
bit-like animals, inhabiting rocky and moun- 
tainous districts in Africa and Syria. The 
best known 6pccies arc the Caj* Uyrax, 
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which inhabits Southern Africa ; and the 
Syrian llyrax, which is common to Syria, 
Arabia, and Abyssinia. — The Cave IItuax 
( flirrax Capcnsh) resides in the hollows of j 
.rocks, leaping with great agility from 
crag to crag, though its wnlking or 
general pace is by no means quick. In size i 
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and colour it greatly resembles the rabbits : 
it is of a thick form, with short limbs, the 
hinder bdng the longest, and it is destitute 
of a tail. The head is rather small ; the 
ears short and rounded ; the eyes large and 
black ; the fore feet have each four eofl 
pulpy toes, with flattish, rounded nails ; the 
hind feet have only three, the inner one of 
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which is furnished with a sharp crooked claw. 
Both this and the Syrian Hyrax live in 
families, and take up their abode in caves 
or crevices in the sides of rocks. They sub- 
sist on grain, fruit, roots, the j-oung shoots 
of shrubs, herbs, and grass: they are easily 
tamed, and ate lively, active, docile, ami 
cleanly when domesticated. Although the 
extemnl appearance and the habits of the 
Hyrax appear to point it out as bdng a 
rodent quadruped, Cuvier says that its os- 
teological structure shows it to belong to the 
Fachydermata , and that, notwithstanding 
the smallness of its proportions, it must be 
regarded as intermediate between the Rhi- 
noceros and the Tapir. The Syrian species 
is doubtless “the Coney 1 ’ of tire Scriptures. 

HYSTKIX. [See PoitcuriKrO 

IBEX. A quadruped of the Goat kind, 
j several distinct species of which are said to 
i exist among the mountain ranges of Europe, 
{ Asia, and Africa, -most of them resembling 


Ibex JEGAOBU8, or Caucasian Ibex: they 
are each much larger and stronger than the 
common domestic Goat ; and to the one or 
the other of these, that animal is believed to 
owe c.3 origin. The Ibex Capra inhabits the 
Carpathian and Pyrenean mountains, va- 
rious ports of the Alps, Ac. Its colour is 
a deep hoary brown \ the under parts of the 
body and insides of the limbs being of a much 
paler or whitish hue : its body Is thick, short, . 
and strong i it has a small head j large eyes ; , 
strong legs ; y.ery short hoofs ; and a snort 
tail. The horns, which art* extremely large 
and long, and of a deep brown colour, are j 
marked on the upper surface with protu- I 
berant transverse knots or half circles : the ! 
hair is harsh ; and the male is furnished i 
with a beard. The female is smaller than 
the male, with smaller horns In proportion, 
much less boldly knotted. These animals 
nsually resort to the most precipitous heights 
of lofty mountains, where they assemble in 
small flocks, sometimes consisting of ten or 
fifteen individuals. They are remarkably 
Bwift, and display amazing agility and dex- 
terity in leaping. They ore objects of the 
chase, but the danger attendant on the pur- 
suit of them Is great indeed ; for not only 
are strength, address, and activity necessary 
to the hunter when following the Ibex from 
one precipice to another, or in tracking him 
among difficult passes; but, when close 
pressed, he will sometimes turn on his pur- 
suer with impetuous rapidity, and hurl him 
down the most frightful declivity. The fore 
legs being considerably shorter than the 
hinder, enables these anlmala to ascend with 
more facility than to descend, and hence, 
when pursued, they always attempt to gain 
the summits of the mountains. The season 
for hunting them is during August and Sep- 
tember, when they are usually in good con- 
dition. The voice of the Ibex is a sharp, 
short whistle, not unlike that of the chamois, 
but of shorter duration; sometimes, and 
especially when irritated, they make a snort- 
ing noise. The female has seldom < more 
than one young one at a time ; to this she 
pays great attention, defending it with 
courage and obstinacy. 

The Caucasian Ibex (Tbtor JE’crayms) Is 
considerably larger than the Common Goat, 
and in form bears considerable resemblance 
to the animals of the cervine genus. It in- 
habits the loftiest rocky points about Mount 
Caucasus. Its general colour is a brownish- 
gray above, and white beneath: the forehead 
Is nearly black: and a black stripe is con- 
tinued down the back ; the horns, which are 
Very large, and bend far backwards, are j 
smooth, black, sharply ridged near the top, 
and hollowed on their exterior side, but have I 
no appearance of either knots or rings j they 
are about three feet long, close at the base, | 
about a foot apart in the middle, and eight 
or nine inches at the tips. The male has a 
1 arge brownish beard: the female has neither 
horns nor beard. 

One of the handsomest of these animals Is 
tho Jkklaii • Ibex, an inhabitant of the 
Himalaya Mountains. Its head Is finely 
formed, frill of beauty and expression! it has 
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! no beard \ and its horns are remarkably diminution of the water* : and it migrates 
1 massive at the base. It lire* solitarily or In about the end of June, at which time it is 
j amall herds; and though bold and pugua- first noticed in Ethiopia. Tliis species doe* 
cioufl> it is easily tamed. not collect in large flight*, more than eight 

I IBIS. A genu, of bird, which in th'rir OT Wn K!dom **>* Ktn t0 ^ tter - Th '* 
, general habits and conformation closely ap- „ 


proach the StorkB: they chiefly inhabit warm 
countries, but, except in very cold region*, 



b&orki> ibis . — (una b*lioio‘?a.'> 
they arc to be found in nil parts of the world. 
Generic characters; — beak arched, ldng, 
; alender.thlck at the bare, and auandfangulur, 
! rounded at the tip, which is obtuse ; nostrils 
' linear, extending from the root to the tip of 
the beak, and dividing it into three portions, 
of which the upper is the broadest, and flat- 
tened j hoad and throat bare ; leg* long, and 
1 four-toed, the front webbed at their base as 
j far a* the first joint, the hind toe very long, 


all provided with claw*. They frequent the 
1 border* of river* and lakes, feeding on insects, 
i worms, moUn*ca, and occasionally on vege- 


aaeMSTOK or white iris. 

arc about the rite or a fond ; the head ami 
neck bore ; the body white pthe primaries 
of the wings Upped with ■liining, ashy 
black, among which the White forms oblique 
notches; the secondaries bright block, glossed 
with green and violet ; the quill feathers of 
the tail white. This and the above described 
were the two species of birds adored by the 
ancient Egyptians, who used to rear them 
in their temples, and after death embalm 
them. Their mummies are found to this 
day In numbers, in the vast catacombs of 
ancient Memphis. 


I table matter. They perform powerful and 
elevated flights, extending their neck, and 
legs, and uttering a hoarse croak. 

The Glossy Inis (IbisfalcincUu*) la nearly 
two feet in length. In the adult bird, the 
neck, breast, top of the back, and all the 
inferior parts of the body, are of a bright red 
chestnut ; the wing-coverts, quills, tail-fea- 
thers, and the rest of the back, of a dutky 
preen, glossed with bronze and purple j but 
it varies much in its plumage at different ages. 
This species builds In Asia, and it found on 
the streams and lakes, in (locks of thirty or 
forty. They migrate pe radically to Egypt ; 
and In their paisage they are numerous in 



rarely, England and Holland. 

The White Ibis {This rtligiosa) arrives in 
Egypt nbout the time that the inundation 
of the Nile commence*, its numbers in- 
creasing or diminishing with the increase qr 
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are in a few day* hatched, and the young 
larva*, which resemble minute white mag- 
gots, subsist on the juices of their victim, 
but without absolutely destroying it s in 
fact, the- animal they infest may continue 
to exist for some time, thus affording them 
a continued supply of nutriment ; but when 
the Ichneumons are ready to undergo their 
last metamorphosis, they pierce the skin, 
and each spinning itself up in a small oval 
silken case, changes into chrysn.is, the whole 
number forming a group on the shrivelled 
body of the caterpillar \ and, after a certain 
period, they emerge in the state of complete 
Ichneumons. One of the most familiar ex- 
ample* of this, process is afforded by the 
caterpillar of the common white or cabbage 
butterfly, which in autumn may be fre- 
quently observed to creep up tome wall or 
other convenient surface, in order to under- 
go its own change into chrysalis ; but in 
the space of a day or two a numerou* tribe 
of small maggot* will be seen to emerge 
from it, and immediately proceed to envelope 
themselves in distinct yellow silken coses ; 
the whole forming & group around the cater- 
pillar. The perfect Ichneumons feed solelv 
upon the juice* of flowers, and fly about with' 
considerable agility in search of their food, 
or of proper situations for the deposition of 
their eggs. 

These camlvorou* insects are of various 
sizes $ some arc so small, that the Aphis, or 


and familiar bird, found throughout the 
whole of 8outh Australia. It is distin- 
guished by its never plunging beneath the 
surface of the water, but living on dead 
cetacea, fish, & c., left on the shore by the 
tide. In Bass's Straits it subsist* principally 
on Petrels and Penguins, which are easily 
captured. On the main land it build* a 
large fiat nest on a fork of the loftiest trees, 
on islands, on the flat surface of a large 
stone, and sometimes on. the twigs and ; 
branches of barilla, a low shrub. One nest/ 
was observed on a tree 200 feet high and ' 
41 feet round, where it probably had Its neat 
for several years. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS, or FISH-LIZ ABU. 
A genus of extinct marine animals which 
combined the character* of saurian reptiles 
and fishes, with some peculiar to cetaceous 
mammalia. This extraordinary creature, 
whose fossil remain* discover Its anatomical 
conformation, has been the subject of much 
learned investigation % and the anatomy and 
animal economy of It ore in e manner esta- 
blished. Some of the largest exceeded thirty 
feet in length ; and, from their structure, ft 
Is easy to conceive that they must hove been 
very formidable enemies to the other In- 
habitants of the deep. The spinal column 
was formed like that of a fish, the vertebra 


are formidable even to the spider, destroying 
them with their powerful stings x tome place 
their eggs within the aurella of a nascent 
insect ; other* deposit them within the nest, 
•which the wasp has curiously contrived for 
her young ; ana, as both are produced at the 
earn® time, the offspring of the Ichneumon 
not only devour the young wasps, but the 
Whole supply of larvo which the parent had 
carefully provided for their support. The 
best known, and perhaps the most formida- 
ble of thi* genus, is the common Ichneumon 
with four wings like the bee \ a long slender 
black body ; and a three-forked tail, con- 
sisting of bristles, of which the two exterior 
arc black, and the central one Is red. But 
when we road that “ probably more than 
3000 specie* exist in Europe alone, and the 
number peculiar to other part* of the globe 
may fairly be reckoned os at least equal,” 
it would seem to be of little use to attempt 
to give more than this general description i 
we shall therefore conclude by remarking, 
that however terrible to other insect tribes 
the Ichneumon -flies may be, their destruction 
of countless myriads, which would otherwise 
be left to banquet on the fniit9 of the earth, 
must be of the most essential service to man- 
kind. 

ICHTHYIAJBTU8. A sub-genu* of the 
Falcon family of birds, so named from their 
living principallyon fish. From the account 
given in Hr. Gould’* work, some members of 
the genus would seem to partake of the habit* 
of the vulture family t among these is the 

ICltTUTIXETUS ILnUCOOASTKlt, of WlUTE- 
belukd '8ea Eagle. This is a fearless 
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being concave on both surface*, and the 
arches which enclosed the spinal chord al- 
ways remained distinct from the bodies- as 
in reptile* ; hence the body must have hod 
great flexibility ; but the progression of there 
animal* through the water was chiefly by 
means of the anterior and posterior extre- 
mities (of which there were four), formed 
very much upon the plan of the feet or pad- 
dles of the whole. The general form of the 
head was not unlike that of the porpoise \ 
and it had an elongated and pointed muzzle, 
the mouth being armed with numerous cro- 
codile-like teeth ; and it* body terminated 
in a long and powerful tail. From the ab- 
sence of any remains of scales or plates, it 
may be concluded that the skin was naked, 
like that of the whales and their allies ; and 
that it was an air-breathing animal, coming 
to the surface of the water occasionally, no 
doubt exists. From the remain* of crushed 
and parti ally-diges ted fish bones and scales 
which are found with their bones, it appear* 
that the Ichthyosauri principally preyed 
upon fishes. Ur. Buckland state* that the fos- 
sil remains of these animals abound along the 
whole extent of the lias formation, from the 
coasts of Dorset, through Somerset and Lex- 
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cestershire, to the coast of Yorkshire. The 
lias of Germany and France also contains 
them. 

Mr, Pcaroe found, within a specimen of 
the Ichthyosaurus, what he thinks may have 
been an embryo; and although the Ichthyo- 
saurus. by analogy, might have been sup- 
posed to be oviparous in its generation, vet 
Dr. Buckland and Professor Owen think 
there is no reason why it ehouhl not have 
been viviparous ; and from the evidence of 
Mr. Pearce's specimen it appears fair to sup- 
pose that they renlly were so. The collec- 
tion of remains of Ichthyosauri in the Bri- 
tish Museum is very perfect and great ; and 
| with the allied Plesiosauri forma quite a 
| feature in the room devoted to their exhi- 
j biiion. 

I ICTERIA, or CHATTERING FLY- 
CATCHER. (Jcteria viridis .) Tills bird 
abounds in most parts of North America 
during the summer months, and is remark- 
able both for its colouring and Its habits. 
It is about six inches In lencth : nearly the 
whole of the upper parts of Its body are of a 
rich deep olive green, the tips of the wings 
excepted, which are of a dusky brown : the 
throat, breast, and rides of the body are of a 
bright yellow ; the belly and vent white ; the 
forehead pale ash ; from the nostrils a line of 
white extends to the upper part of the eyes, 
which it nearly surrounds ; another white 
spot is situated at the base of the under man- 
dible : beak strong and black ; legs and feet 
pale blue. It has the faculty of mimicking 
almost any noise that it hears, which it will 
repeat during the whole night if the weather 
be fine. Its favourite residence is in. close 
hazel or bramble thickets, and its nest ia 
composed of dry leaves with layers of grape 
vine bark, lined with fibrous roots and dry 
grass. The female lays four flesh-coloured 
eggs, sprinkled with brown and dull red 
spots. 

j IGUANA. A genus of Reptiles of which 
1 there are several species ; the genus includ- 
ing several of large dimensions, common 
in the tropical parts of America, some of 
which feed on vegetable substances, and 
are esteemed delicious food ; while there are 
others which appear to be omnivorous. 
They are thus characterized by Cuvier: 
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body and tail covered with small imbricated 
scales ; the ridge of the back garnished with 
a row of epines.or rather of elevated, com- 
pressed, and pointed reales ; under the throat 
a depressed and depending dewlap, the edge 
of which ia attached to a cartilaginous 


appendage of the hyoid bone. Their taigas 
are provided with a similar arrangement of 
porous tubercles with the true lizards, and 
their head Is covered with scaly plates. 
Each jaw is thmished with a row of com- 
pressed triangular teeth, having their cutting 
edges serrated : there* are also two small 
rows on the posterior part of the palate. 
They live for the most part on trees, but 
sometimes take to the water, and swim 
with ease. They attain a greet size, being , 
sometimes found five feet in length, though 
they arc much more often from two to three: 
their upper parts are bluish-green, and some- 
times slate colour ; the under parts yellow- 
ish-green ; in general, on the rides of the 
bod}’ are brown stripes or zigzags edged with 
yellow t and the tail is surrounded with 
largo brown or yellow rings. The Common 
Iguanas {Iguana fubercu/ota) are eagerly 
sought, especially in the spring, being es- 
teemed a great delicacy. They are caught 
by means of a noose attached to the end of 
a stick : for the animat, though formidable 
In appearance, is timid and defenceless. It 
is very active ; but when it has taken refuge 
in a tree, it appears to depend on the secu- 
rity of its situation, and never offers to stir 
unless roused; hence It is easily taken. 
The female deposits her egg*> which are 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg, in the sand, 
where they are left to be hatched by the 
genial warmth of the sun. 

IGUANTDiE. The family of Saurian*, 
or lizard-like reptiles, of wliich the animal 
just described is the type, and of which there 
are several sub-genera: description* of which 
are given in Mr, Gray’s elaborate work, the 
Catalogue of Lizards in the British Museum. 
[See Lizaup.] 

IGUANOPON. The name given to an 
extinct gigantic reptile, closely resembling 
the Iguana In osseous structure, whose re- 
mains were discovered by Dr. Mantel! in 
the wealden formation of the South of 
England, in the localities of Purbeck, the 
Isle of Wight, and Maidstone. From its 
dentition there seems to be no doubt that , 
it was herbivorous ; the form of the teeth, 
considered with relation to the demands 
made by the habits of the animal, being well 
adapted for cropping tough vegetable food, 
such as the Clathrarxa and similar plants 
which are found buried with the Iguanodon. 
From the proportions which the bones of 
the Iguanodon bear to those of the Iguana, 
tids extinct monster is calculated to have 
been 70 feet in length from the snout to the 
end of the tall ; the length of the tail alone 
52} feet, and the circumference of the body 
14} feet. The thigh bone of the full-sized 
Iguanodon is twenty times the size of that 
of the Iguana ; and on the snout of tins pro- 
digious reptile was a short but strong liom : 
its whole appearance, indeed, must have 
realized the wildest poetical fictions of the 
dragons of old. In the British Museum are 
contained all the specimens of Iguanodon 
obtained by Dr. Mont ell ; and a comparison 
of the teeth and bones, with those of its 
recent comparatively Lilliputian analogue, 
is a most interesting and curious study. 
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INCA- A genus of Rnmellieora Beetles, 
by many authors placed among the Goliath 
beetles, but whose situation in the system, 
according to more modem views, is neater 
Tridiius. They arc natives of South Ame- 
rica. The species figured here is Inca IVdtcri, 
It is of a violet black ; the thorax edged 
with white ; three-banded, the outer bands 
connected with the white edge of the thorax: 
the elytra have a reddish tinge, spotted with 
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small palish marks. It is a native of South 
America: and the accompanying figure 
will show Its form and appearance. [See 
Gouatji.) 

INDICATOR. [See Hosey-quide.) 

INDRI. The name of a quadruped be- 
longing to the family £emun<fn?. It is a 
native of Madagascar, and from its fine long 
imir is called Itulrit Uinigcr. 

INFEROBRANCHIATA. An order of 
molluscous animals (Gasteropoda), charac- 
terized by the position of .the gills, which i 
arc situated beneath the produced margin of 
the mantle. They arc incapable of swim- 
ming, and are therefore confined, to the sea- 
shore, where they subsist upon eca-wecds 
and other aquatic plants. 

INFUSORIA. A term applied by na- 
turalists to the numerous minute animals 
found in water, which are commonly called 
animalcules, ltad the microscope never 
been invented, the existence of myriads of 
living creatures whose forms and properties 
are now in some measure revealed to us, 
would have been wholly unknown. Ehren- 
berg, who by means of a most powerful mi- 
croscope, was enabled to describe species 
which arc not larger than from one-thou- 
sandth to two- thousandth of a line in dia- 
meter, infers, that a single drop of water 
may hold frOO millions of these animalcule. 
By what arithmetical power, then, shall the 
numliers that swarm in every stagnant pool 
or lake be calculated ? “ All true Infusoria,” 
says he, “even the smallest monads, are 
organized animal bodies (.none consisting of 


a homogeneous jelly), mid distinctly pro- 
vided with at least a mouth and internal 
nutritive apparatus.” They are found 
equally abundant as fossils. The Norwegian 
earth, called Beargmehl, or Mountain meal, 
i3 principally composed of fossil animalcules. 
Professor Bailey tells ns that the town of 
Charleston, in the United States, is built 
upon a bed of nnimalcultc several hundred 
feet in thickness, every cubic inch of which 
is filled with myriads of perfectly preserved 
microscopic BheRs, He says also, that these 
po(ylha!amia, or many-chambered shells, to 
whose labour South Carolina owes so large a 
portion of her territory, arc still at work, in 
countless thousands, upon her coasts, filling 
upjmrbours, forming shoals, and depositing 
their bhclls to record the present state of the 
sea-shore, aa their predecessors, now en- 
tombed beneath Charleston, have done with 
regard to ancient oceans. The most highly 
organized Infusoria are called by Cuvier 
Rot if era [which sec). 

The immense importance of the Infusoria 
in the scale of animal existence is chiefly l 
seen by those who visit the Arctic and Ant- 1 
arctic seas. Although remotely supporting 
the higher animals, yet the want of them 
would be materially felt. This is well stated 
by Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, who, in 
speaking of a small fish found by him in the 
South Seas, and described by Dr. Sir John 
Richardson, under the name of Rvtuthenia 
P /mem, says, “ They occupy the place of the 
Mcrlangus polaris and Ophidium J’<trryii, of 
the Arctic seas, the latter of which they 
much resemble; like them, they conceal 
themselves from the persecutions of thoir 
enemies in the small cruck9 and cavities of 
the pack ice, and may be seen when driven 
from shelter by the ships striking and pass- 
ing- over their protecting pieces of ice. The 
6Cals and petrels arc their chief enemies, 
whilst they, in their turn, live upon the 
smaller Canen' and Limacincc. Thus we be- 
hold in these regions, where the vegetable 
kingdom, which constitutes the support of 
animal life in milder climates, has no repre- 
sentative, a chain of animal existences, 
maintained by each preying upon that next 
below' it in the order of created beings, and 
i all eventually nourished, and sustained by 
the minute infusorial animalculrc which we ! 
found filling the ocean with an inconceivable 
i multitude of the- minutest forma of organic 
j life .” — Antarctic Voyage, vol. ii. p. 1G1. 

INSECTS, (/hseefa.) A class of inver- 
tebrate animals, to which the term insccta 
has been applied, in reference to the In- 
sectcd, or divided, appearance of the body, 
which is not only composed of a continuous 
series of segments, articulating with each 
other, but is also often divided or cut into 
three very marked portions, to which the 
names hcail, thorax, and abdomen have been 
applied. -There is no class of the animal 
kingdom which has been the subject of more 
numerous and various attempts at classifica- 
tion than that of Insects : nor is it at all 
surprising ; since it is pre-eminent In regard 
to the number of distinct species which it 
includes, and unsurpassed by any, save the t 
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the greater part of which arc omnivorous, 
though some are exclusively granivorous, 
2. Dzntivoslres, or tooth-billed birds ; which 
are characterized by a tooth or notch near 
the extremity of the upper mandible : these 
feed on insects, small birds, &c. 3. Tcntu- 
rosfres, or slender-billed birds : these have r 
long slender bill, adapted for sucking up 
vegetable juices, &c. ? and to this group be- 
long also many whose principal food consists 
of insects. 4. I-’isstrostrcs, or gapmg-bUlcd 
birds ; in which the Iveak is very much flat- 
|j tcncd,in order to afford them greater facility 
ii for capturing insects when on the wing, as is 
t seen in the swallow and others of that kind. 
{ INTESTINALIA. Another name for 
, those parasites, worms, or JEhifozcxt, which 
• infest the intestinal canal of the higher 
animals. There are four orders ; viz. 1. 
AY mntoklca (Hound-worms) • 2. Acnntho- 
cfphala (Uookcd-worms) ; 3. Train if oda 
(Fluke-worms) ; 4. CYstoWeo CTnpc-' worms). 

, The hydatids or Cystic-worms are only the 
: young of the last-named order. 

I I1UDINA. A genus of Cunditfera, con- 
sisting of one species only, the /rutina exntira, 
| which is found in the Nile, and in mauj’ 
other rivers of warm climates The shell is 
cqui valve and inequilateral ; teeth very 
small and numerous ; inside very iridescent 
and of a red cost ; ligament external ; the 
1 hinge lamina crenulated in its whole length. 

' It is used by the natives of Egypt as spoons 
j In measuring oil, butter, and different kinds 
\ of provisions. 

j I SOC AUDI A. A germs of Conchifora, the 
J shells of which are remarkable for the beauti- 
ful curvature of the diverging uinboncs. 

IS Or OD A. The name of an order of 
rquatic Crustacea, many of which are para- 
; situ*, upon other animals, very frequently 
j upon larger cruslacea. 

j IWAJP, ot JWAJS. The JuTicte arc a 
family of Myriapoda, very nearly allied to 
j the Centipedes (Scolopcndne) t but their 
j body, instead of being flattened, as in that 
genus, is nearly cylindrical. Each of the 
numerous segments of the body is furnished 
1 with two pair of feet or legs, which arc 
| scarcely large or strong enough to support 
, its weight ; so that the animal, inatiad of 
j appearing to walk, seems to have a sort of 
j nmlulntory motion, like ft serpent or worm. 
They roll* themselves up in a spiral form ; 
and the firmness of the rings of the body 
enables them to resist considerable pressure. 
The eyes of the lulidoe arc composed of nu~ 
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merous hexagonal convexities, as in the 
( greater part, of the insect tribe* \ tmd the 
j mouth resembles that of the larvae of many 
* Jn>etda by licing furnished with a pair of 
denticulated jaws ; by means of which they 
j arc enabled to divide with facility the por- 
I turns of decaying vegetable matter on which 


they usually feed. Some ore found under 
stones, others in the earth, and some inhabit 
nuts. The most common species is the 
lulus sabulosuf , about an inch and ft quarter 
in length : its colour is ft polished brownish 
black, with whitish legs : it is oviparous, 
and the young, when first hatched, have 
only three pair of legs, which are situated 
near the head ; the remainder being gra- 
dually acquired till the number is complete, 
which usually amounts to a- hundred and 
twenty on each side. In its young; or grow- 
ing state, it is of a pale colour, with a dark 
red spot on each tide of every segment •, and 
in this state it may sometimes be found in 
the soft mould of hollow trees.— The largest 
species known is the lulus Indus, or lulus 
marimtts, which in its conformation re- 
sembles the species above described, but is 
from six to feven incite* long. This Is found 
in South America and the warmer parts ol 
Asia, inhabiting woods and other retired 
places. The Iu lithe have no poisonous or- 
gans, anil arc perfectly innoxious to man : 
indeed, by their consuming vegetable sub- 1 
stances that arc in a state of decomiKwilfon, 1 
they may be considered beneficial. Mr. New- 
port, F.R.S., has made them and the Scoto* 
pciuiridtc a special object of study, and has 
published the results in the I Amman Tran- 
sactions. In the British Museum there is 
a very extensive collection of these interest- 
ing Myriapoda, (Sec Ciiilockatiia.] 

JAB1UU. A large aquatic bird, allied to 
the stork, three species of which arc known, 
respectively inhabitin': America, Western 
Africa, and Australasia- It is the Myctfria 
of Hinnams. It is somewhat larger than the 
swan ; the head U large ; the neck tluck ; 
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and the bill is long, conical, smooth, and 
pointed. The body is entirely white ; the 
head and neck ere very bare of feathers, and 
covered with a thick black skin : and the 
tMl is broad and 6hort : the legs, which are 
more than two feet long, are thick nnd scaly ; 
and the bill nnd feet are black. Our figure 
represents a gigantic species from the west 
coast of Africa, the Mvcteriu, Scnegnlensis, 
on the shore of which It must form a strik- 
ing featnre. In the enormous size of the 
beak this 6pecics resembles the Adjutant of 
Indin, and like that bird, we suppose this 
species to be somewhat of a carrion cater. 

JACAMAR. (Galbuia.) The birds be- 
longing to this genus, of which there are but 
a few known species, axe very much allied 
to the Kingfishers, except that their feet are 
quite different, and they inhabit moist woods? 
whereas the Kingfishers are only found on 
or near the banks of river*. Their plumage 
has a metallic lustre, wliieh It is extremely 
difficult to imitate. 

The Greek J acau ar {Gatbxdci virtdis) is 
| n splendid bird, about the size of a lark ; 
its prevailing colour on tho upper parts of 
the body being a most brilliant, changeable 
green, glossed with copper nnd gold. The 
beak is nbout two inches in length, black, 
slightly Incurved, and sharp-j>ointed : the 
legs, which are short and weak, are a green- 
ish yellow ; nnd the claws black. Its brenst 
and belly arc of a dusky yellow hut, and 
the chin white. The tail is wedge-shaped ; 
the two middle feathers very long, and the 
outer ones much shorter. The habits of tills 
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bird are very solitary; It resorts to the 
j thickest parts of the woods, where it can 
j obtain plenty of insects, and is seldom seen 
in company with another. Its flight is short 
and quick ; and it is said to have an agree- 
able note. 

The Paradise J<camar ( Galbuta para - 
eftsea) is ft less solitary bird than the others 
of this genus ; being found in pairs, and fre- 
quenting the more open parts of the woods. 
It is nearly a foot in length : beak two and 
a half inches long, black, pointed, square, 
and compressed on the sides : head of a dull 
violet green ; throat, fore part of the neck, 
nnd under wing-coverts white ; the rest of 
the plumage green, varying in shades and 
glosses according to the lights in which it is 
viewed | the two middle tail-feathers six 
Inches long, and the outer one only an inch : 
legs black. Native of Surinam and Cayenne. 


I JACANA. A genus of wading birds, dis- 
tinguished by the extraordinary length of 
their toes and their spinc-like claws, espe- 
cially that of the hinder toe. They arc very 
light birds ; and the wide surface over whicn 
their toes extend, enables them the more 
easily to procure their food, consisting of 
worms, small fishes, nnd insects, by walking 
on the leaves of aquatic plants which float 
on the water. Various species of the Jaeann, 
which in contour and habit resemble our 
moor-hen, arc spread over the tropical re- 
gions both of the Old nud New World. 

• The Common Jacana {Parra Jakarta) is 
about ten inches long, the beak being up- 
wards of one inch, and orange-coloured : the 
head, throat, neck, breast, and under parts 
I arc black ; the back, wing-coverls, and sca- 
pulars bright chestnut ; spur on the wing 
ellow, and the bend of the wing varied with 
lack : tiro quills olivc-vcilow, tipped nnd 
partly edged with dusky ; tail rounded, 
chestnut tipped with hlack ; legs greenish 
ash. These birds inhabit Brazil, Surinam, j 
and other parts of South America and the 1 
West Indies : they ore very shy and noisy, { 
and tliclr note Is very shrill. 

The Indian Jacana ( Paira Imh'ca) is a 
shy bird, frequenting stagnant lakes, nnd 
building its nest ujHin floating materials, 
among weeds, near the hanks. It has a yel- 
low beak, with the base of its upper man- 
dible dusky blue ; and near the gape a red 
spot : over the eye is a white streak, wliieh 
reaches some distance down the side of the 
neck : the head, neck, and upper parts of 
the body arc deep blue-black ; the back and 
wings arc ashy-brown : legs dirty yellowish- 
brown. 

The Bronzed Jacana (Parra owa) is a 
highly elegant species inhabiting . Brazil. 
The prevailing colour of the bodyjs black, 
brilliantly glossed with blue and violet re- 
flections ; its head nnd neclc arc of a brilliant 
bronzed-green colour: behind the eye is a 
white streak : the quills arc black ; the 
wing-coverta dull yellow' ; and tire rump and 
tail are blood-red. 

JACCHUS, or MARMOZET. A genus of 
Monkeys, of & small size, with short muzzle, 
flesh-coloured face, nnd round head. The 
fire fingers are armed with claws, except the 
thumbs of the posterior extremities, which 
have nails : fur very soft ; tail full and hand- 
some. Length of body about eight inches ; 
tail eleven. General colour olive-gray; head 
and shoulders nearly black ; the tail nnd 
lower part of the back are annotated with 
pale gray ; and two tufts of pale hair grow 
round the ears. They are squirrel-like in 
their habits, and omnivorous ; feeding* on 
roots, seeds, fruits, insects, snails, and young 
birds. Native of Guyana and Brazil. 

JACK. [Sec Pike.] 

JACKAL.- (Canis aureus.) This animal 
in its appearance somewhat resembles the 
fox, while its habits arc more like those of 
the wolf. It is a native of India, Persia, and 
various other of the warmer parts of Aria, as 
also of Barbary, and the interior of South 
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Essays, we glean the following observations : 
“ Though the Jackdaw makes use of the 
some kiml of materials for building os those 
which arc found in the nest of the rook ; 
though it is, to all appearance, quite as hardy 
a bird ; and though it passes the night, ex- 
posed to the chilling cold and rains of winter, 
on the leafless branches of the lofty ctm ; 1 
still, when the period for incubation arrives, 
it bids farewell to those exjHjsed heights, 
where the rook remains to hatch its young, 
and betakes itself to the shelter which is 
afforded in the holeB of steeples, towers, and 
trees. Perhaps there is no instance in the 
annah of ornithology which tells of the 
Juckdaweycr building its nest in the open 
air. Wishing to try whether these two con- 
geners could not be induced to continue the 
j'car throughout In that bond of society 
which, I had observed, was only broken 
during incubation, I made a commodious 
cavity in an aged clin, just at the place where 
it had lest a mighty limb, some fortyyears 
ago, in a tremendous gale of wind which : 
laid prostrate some of the finest trees in this , 
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tail lmugs straight, is rather bushy, and ge- 
ncinlly black at the tip: the ears are very 
ruddy, and the muzzle pointed. The voice 
of the Jackal is described as peculiarly hi- 
deous, consisting of an indistinct bavk and a 
piteous howl. It resides in woods, holes, and 
rocky places ; and preys indiscriminately 
on. all the weaker animals, committing ra- 
vages among flocks, in the poultry-yard, 
&c., though it seldom ventures abroad till 
nightfall. Jackals frequently go in great 
troops to hunt their prey, and by their dread • 
fitl .veilings alarm and put to flight deer, an- 
teloies, and other timid quadrupeds ; while 
the Lion, instinctively attending to the cla- 
mour, is said to follow till the Jackals have 
hunted down the prey, and, having satiated j 
himself on the spoil, leaves only the scanty i 
remains to the famished hunters. Hence 
the Jackal has been popularly called “ the 
1 urn's provider.” Some suy that the Jackal : 
low a natural propensity to follow mankind, j 
instead of flying from him, like the Wolf 1 
and the Fox : also that the wlielp is readily 
tamed, and, when grown up, assumes all the 
habits of the domestio Dog : nay, it is well i 
known that the Jackal interbreeds with the 
common dog ; its period of gestation is the 
same, and the hybrid progeny is fertile. We 
should, however, observe, that between the 
Jackal and the Dog there exists such an 
irreconcilcablc antipathy, that they never 
meet without a combat. 

JACKDAW, or DAW. {Corvtta vionc- 
duU c.) A well-known English bird, consi- 
derably less than the Rook, being about 
thirteen inches in length, and twenty-eight 
in breadth. The bill and legs are Mack ; 
the daws strong and hooked; eyes white; 
the hinder part of the head and neck is sil- 
very gray ; tbe rest of the plumage is of n 
fine glir^y blue-black above, beneath dusky. 
Jackdaws frequent church steeple?, old 
towers, and ruins, in flocks, where they build 
their nests : the female lays five or six eggs, 
paler and smaller than those of the crow. 
They arc easily tamed, and may be taught, 
like the magpie, &c., to imitate human ar- 
ticulation : they have also the mischievous 
faculty of stealing and hiding money, spoons, 
or other glittering and metallic substances. 
They feed on insects, grain, fruit, small pieces 
of flc*h, eggs, Ac. They remain in this coun- 
try during the whole year ; but in France, 
Germany, and other parts of the Continent, 
they are migratory. From an article, headed 
« Habits of the Jackdaw," in >tr. \Y aterton’s 


port of Yorkshire. At the approach of breed- 
ing-time, a pair of Jackdaws took possession ! 
of it, and reared their young in shelter j j 
while tbe rooks performed a similar duty on I 
the top of the same tree, exposed to all the » 
rigours of on English spring. This success ! 
induced me to appropriate other conveniences 
for the incubation of the Jackdaw; and I 
have now the satisfaction to see un uninter- 
rupted fellowship exist, the year throughout, 
between the Jackdaw and the Rook." 

J AGUAU.or OUNCE. (JVftsoncft.) A fierce 
nml destructive animal of the feline kind, 
partaking of the qualities and hablt9 of the 
Tiger : it is a native of the hotter parts of 
South America, and from its being the most 
formidable quadruped there, is sometimes 
called the tiger or panther of the New World. 

It is as large ns a wolf, and lives solely on 
prey. Its ground colour is a pale brownish 
yellow, variegated on the upper parts of the 
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body with streaks and irregular oblong spots 
of black ; the top of the back being marked 
with long uninterrupted stripes, and the 
sides with rows of regular open marks ; the 
thighs and legs are marked with full black 
spots ; the breast and belly are whitish i the 
tail not so long as the body ; the upper part 
irregularly marked with large black spots, 
the Tower with smaller ones. It swims and 
climbs with case : and preys not only on the 
larger domestic qnadrupeds, and on smaller 
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tlmt arc wild, but alsoon birds, fish, tortoises, 
turtles’ eggs. &c. It must, however, be very 
hard pressed before it will attack man. 

JANTHINA. A Molluscous animal, be- 
longing to the Pfet in ibmnch iota . The shell 
lias eartie resemblance to our land snails, 
but the aperture is angular at its lower part 
and at its outer fide, where, however, the 
angle formed by the union of the upper and 
lower halves of the outer Up is much rounded 
in most of the ei>eeica ; the columella straight 
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and elongated, the Inner lip turned bock 
1 over it. The animal has no operculum, but 
I carries under its foot a vesicular organ, like 
a congeries of foam-bubbles, of solid con- 
sistence, that prevents creeping, but serves 
as a buov to support it at the surface of the 
water. The head is a cylindrical proboscis ; 
and Is terminated with a mouth deft ver- 
tically, and armed with little curved spines : 
on each aide of it is a forked tentaculum. 
The shells are of a violet colour ; and when 
the animal is Irritated it pours forth an 
excretion of deeper blue to tlhgc the rea 
around it. 

“The method in which this animal fills 
Us float,” savs Capt. Grey, “ is curious : it 
: throws it back, and gradually lifts the lip of 
1 the valve out of water, until the valve stands 
! vertical ; it then closes the’ valve tightly 
I round n globule of air, around which it 
folds, by means of the most complex nnd 
delicate machinery. The valve is then bent 
over until it touches the edge of the float 
nearest the head, and wjicn it is In this po- 
sition, the portion of it which is inflated 
I with air looks like a bladder, the air gra- 
dually is expelled into the float, nnd os this 
process takes place the bladder in the valve 
diminishes, and the valve becomes bv de- 
grees like a Up pushed forwards until H lies 
flat on the float : the valve is composed of 
two portions, a cup and a Jlp. The time 
occupied from first removing the valve from 
the float, until the inflation, and the expul- 
sion of air into the float being completed* 
ro that the valve begins to move again. Is 
sixty-one seconds, from the mean of several 
experiments. These animals hnve also the 
power of compressing the valve into a hol- 
low tube, which they elevate above the 
water like a funnel, and draw down air 
through it. The colouring matter which 
they emit has no stinging, electriQ, or dele- 
terious properties whatever, that I could 
discover. I found that when this colouring 
matter was mixed with water, it became of 
a deep blue. In those which I caught in 
Nov. 1837, I may have been deceived, and I 


the colouring matter might also possibly ■ 
have been scarlet directly it was emitted. 
It is difficult to conceive what use this liquid I 
can be to the fish against its foes, yet it 
certainly uses it as a means of defence. To 
one of these shell”, the fish in which was J 
alive and well, wc found attached a nuvnlier * 
of barnacles, some of which were of large I 
size.” — ■ A’timxhVe qf Expedition in South ; 
Australia. | 

JAY. {Garrulus glatnlariiis.') The Jay is j 
the most elegant bird of the Corvine genua f 
in Britain, and is about thirteen inches in | 
length. Its general colour is n light purplish { 
buff, paler on the under parts; the wings 
black, with a large white spot in the middles I 
its bill and tail are black ; the former 
notched on each ride near the tip, nnd the 
latter rather rounded at the end : the fen- . 
there on the forehead are white, streaked 
with black, and form a tuft which it can 
erect or depress at pleasure : the greater J 
wing-coverts arc elegantly barred with 
black, fine pale blue, and white alternately * 
the lesser wing-coverts bay ; the belly and 
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vent almost white: the greater quills are 
blar.k, with light edges ; the Imses of some 
or them white ; leaser quills black ; those 
next the body chestnut : legs of a dirty flesh 
colour. The Jay is very common in this 
country* and is found in most of the tem- 
perate parts -of Europe, freoucuting woods, 
and feeding on acorns, beech-mast, berries, 
nnd fruits of various kinds, insects, ana 
sometimes young birds in the absence of 
the old ones*. The Jayfe are distinguished as 
well for the beautiful urrangeroeot of their 
colours, as for their haf-slw grating voice, and 
petulant, restless disposition. In confine- 
ment. however, it loses the beauty of its plu- 
mage, and becomes of a dull or brownish 
tinge. When an owl or other bird of prey 
npi>ears in the woods, they utter piercing 
cries, and assemble in great numbers to at- 
tack the common enemy : the same thing 
takes place when they see a sportsman, whom 
they often frustrate by their vociferous 
noise. Like their kindred, the magpie and 
jackdaw, they can be taught a variety of 
words and sounds, particularly those of a 
harsh and crating character, as that of a 
saw, &c. They sometimes assemble in great 
numbers in the spring, and seem to hold a 
conference, (os Bewick says) probably for 
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the purpose of pairing and of fixing upon 
the district* they ore to occupy ; and the 
noise mode on these occasions may be aptly 
compared to that of a distant meeting of dis- 
orderly drunken persons. The Jay builds in 
broods, and makes an artless nest, composed 
of sticks, fibres, and Blender twigs ; lays five 
or rix eggs, ash-gray, mixed with green and 
faintly spotted with brown. 

( In the 4 Journal of a Naturalist * we find, 
j In reference to the love of offspring, as being 
j particularly manifested in birds, the follow- 
ing remarks on the Jay. *' This bird is al- 
. ways extremely timid and cautious, when its 
i own interest or safety is solely concerned 
but no sooner does Its hungry brood clamour 
for supply, than it loses all this wary cha- 
racter, and It becomes a bold and iropudeut 
thief. At tins period it will visit our gardens, 
which it rarely approaches at other times, 
plunder them of every' raspberry, cherry, or 
bean, that it can obtain, and wifi not cease 
from rapine as long as any of the brood or 
the crop remains. We pee nil the nestlings 
approach, and, settling near some meditated 
scene of plunder, quietly await a summons 
to commence. A parent bird from some 
tree purveys the ground, then descends upon 
the cherry, or into the rows, immediately 
announces a discovery by a low but parti- 
cular call, and all the family flock into the 
bunquet, which having finished by repeated 
visits, the old birds return to the woods.with 
ell their chattering children, nnd become 
the same wild cautious creatures they were 
before.” 

The Blue Jat. (Cnmtfus crutntus.) This 
elegant species Is a native of North America, 
considerably smaller than the Eurojxan Joy, 
with a tail much longer in proportion : *ne 
head is handsomely crested, with loose silky 
plumes ; hill black ; legs brown : the whole 
bird is of a fine blue colour on the upj»cr 
parts, with the wings and tail marked by 
numerous black bars ; ueck encircled with a 
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Mack collar ; tinder parts blossom-colour, 
whh a slight cast of blue ; tail tipped with 
white ; legs, feet, and thighs of a dusky 
brown. It* note is less discordant than the 


European Jay ; but its manners axe very 
riimlor. It Is said to be a great destroyer of 
maiz$ or Indian com, often assembling In 
large flocks to devour it. 

Mr. Gom, in his ‘Canadian Naturalist,’ 
thus speaks of this bird, in his observations 
made during the month of December. “ The 
Blue J ay continues as numerous and as noisy 
ns ever. His harsh screaming voice mnv be ! 
heard above that of all the other feathered ‘ 1 
inhabitants of our groves, all the year 
through. A beautiful bird he is, with his 
bright -violet, white, and sky-blue coat, long 
tail, and pointed crest j and by his airs and 
grimaces he appears to have bo mean idea 
of Ids own personal attractions, and probably 
he may think his voice as charming as his j 
plumage, as he. so continually gives us the j 
benefit of his music. He appears to tvran- i 
nize over his brethren occasionally. I* once ’ 
saw, in the south, a Blue Jay in close and 
hot pursuit of a summer Red-bird (Tcirmpm 
a-s(iva\ and WiUon records a parallel inci- 
dent. He has other notes, besides his com- i 
mon loud squall, some of which are difficult 
to recognize. In the clearing, the parties of 
these birds, for they arc hardly numerous 
enough to be called nocks, generally fly high, ’ 
and alight about the summits of lofty trees ; 
but in the woods, particularly in spring, ' 
they as frequently choose a lower altitude. ! 
They are wary, and rather difficult of ap- ! 
p roach. J 

JEDT/r-FISrr. Under the heads “Aca- 
lephre,” " BerOc,” and “ Medusa," will be ' 
found various information applicable to the 
present article, the popular name of "Jelly- 
fishes" being very generally used (by the 
unscientific) to denote the different marine 
substances torming that branch of the divi- 
sion Radjata which Is comprised In the 
class Acalephce. Extreme delicacy of struc- 
ture is common to the whole group * most 
of them have no hard support whatever, 
and the animals when removed from their 
natural element wholly lose their form ; bat 
there are a few species which have a very 
thin cartilaginous covering, and these retain 
a eemblauce of the animal as it appeared 
when alive. We find that in every climate 
the ocean swarms with infinite multitudes of 
animals, which, from their minuteness and 
transparency, would be almost imperceptible, 
were it not lor the phosphorescent properties 
of *ome i»f them being rendered evident on 
the slightest agitation* All, however, are not 
equally minute : some grow to a large size, 
and their forms ore perfectly well known to 
the casual observers of marine substances 
which lie on every beach. Most of these arc 
highly phosphorescent ; and in tropical re- 
gions, more particularly, where they exist In 
the greatest abundance, the path of a vessel 
is marked by a brilliant line of glowing light, 
and the whole surface of the ocean often dis- 
plays a beautiful luminosity. Even on our 
own coasts a similar effect is very frequently 
observed, though the luminous appearance 
Is vastly less brilliant. 

In Patterson’s 44 Introduction to Zoology " 
we find the following practical observations i 
— “Our edmirali oft for the various fune- 
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tlom performed by the Acalephce is much 
increased when we reflect upon the extremely 
Email quantity of solid matter which enters 
into their composition. This fact admits of 
easy illustration, both in the Heroes and in 
the Mednsce. On one occasion, we took a 
dead Cydippe, nnd placing it on a piece of 
glass, exposed it to the sun. As the moisture 
evaporated, the different parts appeared as 
if confusedly painted on the glass ; and when 
it was become perfectly dry, a touch re- 
moved the only vestiges of what had been eo 
lately a graceful and animated being. With 
regard to the Medusa:, wc may mention an 
anecdote which we learned from an eminent 
zoologist [the late Edward Forbes, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh]. He had* a few years ago, 
been delivering come zootogicaHcctures in a 
seaport town in Scotland, in the course of 
which he had reverted to some of the most 
remarkable points in the economy of the 
Acalephce. After the lecture, a farmer who 
had been present came forward, and inquired 
if lie had understood him correctly, as having 
stated that the Medusa: contained so little 
of solid material that they might be regarded 
as little else than a mass of animated sea- 
water ? On being answered in the affirma- 
tive, he remarked, that it would have Eaved 
him many a pound had he known that 
sooner, for he had been in the habit of em- 
ploying his men and horses in carting away 
large quantities of jelly-fish from the shore, 
and using them as manure on liis farm, and 
he now believed they could hare been of 
little more real use than an equal weight of 
sca-watcr. Assuming that eo much as one 
ton weight of Medusa: recently tlirown on 
the beach had been carted away in one load, 
it will be found that, according to the ex- 
periments of Professor Oweu, the entire 
quantity of solid material would be only 
about four pounds of avoirdupois weight, an 
amount of solid material which, if com- 
pressed, the farmer might, with ease, have 
carried home in one of his coat-pockets.” 
[For development, &c., see Stbobila in SUP- 
PLEMENT.] 

JERBOA. (Diptcs.) A genus of Rodents 
between the Squirrels and the Rats, but 
agreeing with the latter rather than the 
former ; while the enormous development of 
its hind legs and toil cause it to bear con- 
siderable rerembl&nce Inform to the Kan- 
! gar? 0 ’ One species is a native of Egypt, 
Syria, &c. ; and was known to the ancients 
under the name of Dipiu, (two-footed.) which 
is still its scientific appellation. The most 
common species is the Dipus sagitia. It is 
of a pale yellowish fawn-colour on the upper 
parts, tuid white beneath ; th' length of the 
body Is about eight inches, and of the ts‘.I ten, 
being terminated by a tnft of black hair, the 
tip of which is white, but the rest short and 
rough. The head is short; the ears thin, 
broad, upright, and rouuded ; the eyes large, 
ronnd, and dark coloured; the fore-legs about 
an inch long, with five toes to each foot, the 
inner toe very small, bnt furnished with a 
sharp, crookea claw like the rest ; the hind- 
legs are extremely long, thin, sparingly co- 
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vered with short hair, and very much re- 
semble those of a bird ; the hind feet have 
three toes on each, the middle of which is 
somewhat larger than the rest, and all are 
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f umlshed with sharp and strong claws : there J | 
is also a very small spur or "bock toe, with j 
its corresponding clow. On each side the J 
nose are several long hairs or whiskers ; and 
the cutting teeth are sharp and strong, re- . 
sembling those of a rat. In its attitudes and 
manner of progression this animal much re- I 
sembles a bird ; generally standing, like the 
Kangaroo, on its hind feet, nnd leaping with 
much celerity, and to a great distance. * It 
principally uses the fore legs in feeding, .j 
putting to his mouth the ears of corn, and . 
various other vegetable substances on which 
it feeds. , , . 

The Jerboas inhabit dry, hard, and clayey 
ground, in which they make their burrows. 
These are of considerable length, and run 
obliquely and winding ; at about half a yard 
below the surface of the ground, they ter- 
minate in large excavations or nests ; they 
are usually provided but with one opening, 
though the animals nre provident enough to 
makednother passage, to within a short dis- 
tance from the surface, through which they 
rapidly penetrate in case of necessity. -*Oney 
keep within their holes during the day, 
sleeping rolled up, with their head between 
their thighs : at sunset they come out, ana 
remain abroad till morning. From the ra- 
pidity with which they take their leaps (of 
six or seven feet at a time), ic is nearly im- 
possible to overtake them. In leaping, they 
carry their tails stretched out ; but in stand- 
ing or walking, they carry them in a carved 
form, the lower curve touching the ground, 
lu their wild state these animals are very 
fond of bulbous roots; bnt, when confined, 
they will feed on raw meat. They are tamed 
without much difficulty, bnt require to be 
kept warm. 

There are some other species of the Jerboa ; 
by far the largest of which is the Cape Jeb- 
noA, a native of the mountainous country to 
the north of the Cape of Good Hope. Its 
length from the nose to the tail is fourteen 
inches, and the tail itself somewhat more. 
The head is broad, the muzzle sharp, and 
the upper jaw longer than the lower: the 
ears arc large, the whiskers long and black, 
and the tail is extremely fnll of hair. It is 
an animal of great strength and activity, 
and will spring to the distance of twenty or , 
thirty feet at once. When eating, it tits up- 
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right in the manner of a squirrel ; and it 
burrows in the ground, like the smaller kind 
of Jerboas, with great cose ami expedition j 
having five very strong and. long claws on 
each of its fore feet : those on its hind feet 
are Bhort, and four in number. [Sec Hk- 
LAKYS.l 

JEKFAXCON. [See Falcon.} 

JOHN CROW VULTURE. The local 
name in Jamaica for the Turkey Buzzard. 
[See Turkey Buzzard.} 

JOHN DORY. [See Dory.} 

.TUMNOS, A6ingular genus of Coleoptera 
belonging to the family Ccloniaricz, one spe- 
cies of which, described by Mr. W. \Y. 
Saunders, is still very rare in collections ; 
this is the J.Rvckcn; It is of a brilliant 
green with large yellow marks on the elytra, 
and the male has long fore legs. It is ft 
native of Northern India. 

JUMPING HARE. [See Helahts.] 

JTJNGLE-FOWL. (jlfepapocKtts lumurttt.') 
Mr. Gould, In his able work on the “ Bird? of 
Australia,” gives an interesting account of 
this bird, which In sire is about that of a com- 
mon Fowl, and must not be confounded with 
the Jungle Cock of Indio, a very different 
bird. Its mode of constructing itomonnd-likc 
nest, and it* manner of depositing the eggs, 
&c., very much resemble those described 
under Tausoaiaa [which see}. “ The 
Jungle-fowl," we learn, “is almost exclu- 
cluslvely confined to the dense thickets im- 
mediately adjacent to the sea-beach : it ap- 
pears never to go for inland, except along 
the banks of creeks. It is always met with 
in pairs or quite solitary, and feeds on the 
ground, its food consisting of roots which its 
powerful claws enable it to scratch up with 
the utmost facility, and also of reeds, berries, 
and insects, particularly the larger species 
of Colcoptcra. It is at all times a very dif- 
ficult bird to procure : for although the 
rustling noise produced by its stiff pinions 
when flying away be frequently heard, the 
bird itself »s seldom to be seen. Its flight is 
heavy and nmustained in the extreme \ when 
first disturbed it invariably flies to a tree, 
and on alighting stretches out its head and 
neck in a straight line with its body, re- 
maining in this position as stationary and 
motionless as the branch upon which it 
is perched : if, however, it becomes fairly 
alarmed, it takes ft horizontal but laborious 
flight for about a hundred yards, with its 
legs hanging down as if broken. I did not 
myself detect any note or cry, but from the 
natives* description and imitation of it, it 
much resembles thcduckiug of the domestic 
fowl.ending with a scream like that of the 
peacock.” The head and crest of this bird 
is of a very deep cinnamon brown ; back of 
the neck and ali the under surface Tory dark 
gray ; back and wings cinnamon brown ; 
upper ami under tail coverts dark chestnut 
brown 5 tail blackish brown » bill “reddish 
brown, with yellow edges ; * tarsi and feet . 
bright orange. It appears that on Mr. Gil- j 
bert’e arrival at Fort Easing ton Ids attention j 
was attracted*to numerous great mounds of [ 


earth which were 'pointed out to him by 
some of the residents as being the tumuli of 
the aborigines. The natives, on the other 
hand, assured him that they wera formed 
by the Jungle-fowl for the purpose of botch- 
ing its eggs : and so It afterwards proved. 
One of these mounds is described us fifteen 
feet high, and sixty in circumference at the 
base, and so enveloped in thickly foiiaged ; 
trees oa to preclude the possibility of the 
sun’s rays reaching any part of it. 

KAIIAU. The Frobotcia Monkey. [Sec 
Monkeys.} 

KAKAPO. A New Zealand parrot [Bee 
Sxhiooys.} 

KALONG. The name given to several 
species of Fox-bats il^ropidoc). [See 

PTEBOrtJS.} 

KANGAROO. ( ifacropus.) This extra- 
ordinary rinimnl is peculiar to Australasia, 
and belongs to the marsupial order of quad- 
rupeds ; but it receires its scientific name 
from the enormous length of the hind feet, 
which 13 the distinguishing characteristic in 
all the animals included in the family Ma- 
cropopidrz, or Kangaroo tribe. But before 
we proceed to describe the form and habits 
of this singular quadruped, we shall mention - 
the circumstances (as detailed by Dr. Shaw) 
attending its first discovery. This was in 
1770, whtn the celebrated navigator Captain 
Cook was stationed foT a short time on that 
part of the coast of New Ilollmid which is 
now called New South Wales. On Friday, I 
June 22, says Captain Cook, a party who 1 
were engaged in shooting pigeons for the 1 
use* ot the sirk of the ship, saw an animal 
which they described to be os large as a • 
greyhound, of a slender make, nnd ex- , 
tremely swift. The following day the tame 
kind of animal was again reen by a great 
many other people. On the 2lth it was 
Been by Captain Cook himself, who, walking 
at & little distance from the shore, observed 
a quadruped, wldch he thought bore some 
resemblance to a greyhound, and was of a 
light mouse-colour, with a long tail, and 
which he should hare taken for a kind of 
wild dog, had not its extraordinary manner 
of leaping, instead of running, convinced 
him of the contrary. Mr. Bank3 also ob- 
tained a view of it, .and immediately con- 
cluded it to be an animal perfectly new and 
undcscribed. Some time after, this gentle- 
man, accompanied by a small party, had an 


in|j leaps over the high grass, soon out- 
stripped. It was not long, however, heforc 
one was shot ; and the scientific associates 
in this expedition of discovery were then 
fully gratified. 

The upper parts of the Kangaroo are 
small, while the lower Are remarkably targe j 
in proportion; yet its general appearance 
is decidedly picturesque. The head heart , 
some resemblance to that of a deer, and the 
visage is mild and placid s the care are mo- | 
dcrately large, rather pointed, and upright ; * 
the eyes large, and the mouth rather small ; ! 
the neck thin and finely proportioned the i 
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and white, -variously modified in'the different 
birds. In their manners they all seem to 
agree ; frequenting the banks of rivers, S:c., 
wh<pe, perfhed on a branch of atree, or other 
projecting object, they will remain motion- 
less for hours, watching till some fish comes 
under its station, when the bird dives per- 
pendicularly down into the water, and brings 
up its prey with its feet, carries it to land, 
kills it 'by repeated strokes of the bill, and 1 
immediately Bwallows it : afterwards casting 1 
up the scales and other indigestible parts, in 
pellets, like birds of prey- 


rate height, now poised in the breeze on 
fluttering pinion, now resting in the void 
apparently without motion; till, at last, 
down he comes, like a falling stone, upon 
the unconscious prey below.*’ That discern- 
ing friend of the feathered tribes, Mr. Wa* 
terton, whose words wc have just quoted, 
thus apostrophizes in this bird’s favour : 
“Did the nurseryman, the farmer, and the 
country gentleman, know the value of the 
■Windhover's services, they would vie with 
each other in offering him a safe retreat. 
He may be said to live almost entirely on 
mice ; and mice, you know, are not the 
friends of man *, for they bring desolation to 
the bee-liive, destruction to the pea-bed, and 
spoliation to the corn-stack. Add to this, 
they arc extremely Injurious to the planter 1 
of trees,” Again, “ I prize the services of the 
Windhover Hawk, which, are manifest by 1 
jthe quantity of mice he destroys j and I do 1 
all In my power to put this pretty bird on a 
good footing with the gamekeepers and . 
sportsmen of Our neighbourhood. Were this 
bird properly protected, it would repay our 
kindness with interest 1 and we should then 
have the Windhover by day, and the owls 
by nifeht, to thin the swarms of mice which 
overrun the land.” ** The Windhover,” he 
further observes, “ is a social bird, and, un- 
like most other hawks, it seems fond of 
taking up its abode near the haunts of men. 
What heartfelt pleasure I often experience 
in watching the evolutions of this handsome 
little falcon I and with what content I bcc 
the crow and the magpie forming their own 
nests ; as I know that, on the return of an- 
other spring,- these very nests will afford 
shelter to the Windhover 1 Were I to allow 
-the -crow and the magpie to be persecuted, 
there would be no chance for the Wind- 
hover to rear its progeny here ; for Nature 
has not taught this bird the art of making 
its nest in a tree. IIow astonishing, and 
how diversified, are the habits of birds 1 The 
Windhover is never known to make use of 
a nest until it has been abandoned for good 
and all by the rightful owner ; whilst, on 
the contrary, the cuokoo lays her egg in 
one of which the original framer still retains 
possession." 

KIANG. fSce SurrLEMEXX.] 

KING-BIRD. CSeeTi'KANxFLTCATCHEK.] 

KING-FISH. [SeeOPAH.] 

KINGFISHER. (AlcedoA A rather nu- 
merous genus of birds, and widely diffused 
in warm climates, although there is but one 
species occurring in Europe. They arc, in 
general, birds of an inelegant shape, the head 
being large-in proportion to the size of the 
body, and the legs and feet very small ; but 
they arc of singular brilliancy of plumage, 
in .which blue, green, and orange are the 
prevailing colour*. They arc distinguished 
by having a lotm, straight, strong, and acute 
bill { wing* rather short ; body thick and 
compact t heaillarge and elongated; plumage 
thick and glossy. In some of the^larger 
species, however, the colours arc more ob- 
scure, exhibiting a mixture of brown, black. 


The Commojt or European Kingfisher. 

( Alcedo isvida.') This retired and solitary 
bird, which is only to be found near rivers, 
brooks, or stagnant waters, subsisting en- 
tirely on the smaller kinds of fish, is only 
seven inches in length, and eleven in breadth : 
its bill Is nearly two inches long, the upper 
mandible being black, and Tather red at the 
base ; the under one, as well a3 the inside of 
the mouth, orange-coloured : the throat is 
white ; the crown of the head is a deep shining 
green, with numerous transverse bright blue 
streaks : the shoulders and whole wings dark 
green, but the edges of the quill feathers are 
glossed with pale blue,' and the shoulders 
marked by numerous small blue spots.. 11 he 
middle of the back, the rump, and coverts of 
the tail are of a moat resplendent azure : 
the tail is very short, and of a deep rica 
blue colour ; and the whole under part of 
tho body is of a bright orange : legs red j 
claws black. The female commonly deposits ! 
her eggs (which are from five to eight in 
number, and perfectly white} in a hole in 
the river’s banks, which has probably been 
made by the mole or the water-rat. If the 
nest be robbed, the bird returns mid lays in 
the same situation. “ I have had," says 
Reaumur, “ one of these females brought 
me, takeu from her nest about three leagues 
from my house. After admiring the beauty 
of her colours, I permitted her to fly ; when 
the fond creature was instantly seen to repair 
to the nest where she had just before been 
made a captive : there joining the mate, she 
again began to lay, though it was for the 
third time, and the season was very far ad- 
vanced. At each time she had seven eggs.” 
In this country the Kingfisher begins to lay 
early in the season, and excludes her first 
brood about the beginning of April. The 
fidelity of the male exceeds that of the 
turtle : he brings the female large supplies 
offish during the season of incuhatlon ; and 
*he, contrary to most other birds, is always 
plump and fat at that time. The male, 
who on other occasions always makes a twit- 
tering noise, now enters the nest with all 
the silence and circumspection imaginable. 
The young are hatched at the expiration of 
twenty days ; but they do not acquire the 
beauty of their plumage till after the first 
moulting season. This bird Is usually seen 
flying rapidly near the surface of the stream ; 
and the velocity with which it maintains its 
flight, considering the shortness of its wings, 
is really surprising. 

The ancients attributed to the Kingfisher 
innumerable habits and properties equally 
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Improbable. They supposed that it built 
its nest upon the ocean ; but as this floating 
cradle would be likely to bo destroyed by 
storms, they endowed the birdv/th powers 
to lull the raging of the waves during the 
period of incubation : hence those tranquil 
days near the solstice were termed halcyon 
days ; and that the feathered voyager might 
want no accomplishment, they attributed to 
it the charm of song. They also kept the 
dead body of the bird as a safeguard against 
thunder, and as a relic by which the peace 
of families would be preserved. But it is 
not to the fanciful genius of the ancients 
alone that this bird i* Indebted for wonderful 
attributes. The Tartars and Ostiaks preserve 
the skin about their persons as an amulet 
ngaiust every ill ; and they consider that the 
feathers have magic influence, when properly 
used, in securing a female’s love: nor are 
such superstitions entirely confined to bar- 
barous nations ; for there are persona, it is 
said, who believe that if the body of a King- 
fisher be suspended by a thread, its breast, 
by some magnetic influence, will invariably 
turn to the north. 

We shall now endeavour to point out, in 
the briefost manner possible, some of the 
other most important species.— The Glant 
Kingfisher. {Dacclo gigantca.) TIub is the 
largest species known, measuring eighteen 
inches from the tip of the bill to the end of 
the tail : the colour of the plumage chiefly 
composed of olive-brown and & pale blue- 
green. Native of Australia — Pied King- 
fisher. i A Ice Jo rudis .) Size' of the song- 
thrush. The plumage chiefly party-coloured 
of black and white. Native of various parts 
of Asia and Africa — Shvuha Kingfisher. 
{Alcedo SmynxeixsU). Size of the mlsscl- 
thrueh. A most brilliantly coloured bird; 
the bright blue of the wings yielding iu lustre 
to none of the feathered tribes. Native of 
the hotter parts of both. Africa and Asia. — 
Sacred Kingfisher. (Alcedo sacra.) Crown 
of the head and upper parts blue-green ; the 
throat white j the under parts pale ferrugi- 
nous, passing upwards like a collar round 
the neck. Native of the South Sea Islands. 
— Crested Kingfisher. (A Xctdo crutata.) 
A singularly brilliant and elegant species. 
The crown of the head covered with long 
blue-green feathers, barred with black, form 
a crest ; the back, wings, and tail ore of an 
exceeding fine ultramarine blue i the breast, 
belly, thighs, and covert -feathers under the 
tAil are of a bright orange-colour; and the legs 
scarlet- Native of Madagascar. The next 
j species demands a more lengthened notice. 

The American or Belted Kingfisher. 
(Alcttdo aJcyon.) This species ia distin- 
guished by being of- a bluish slate-colour, 
with a ferruginous band on the breast ; having 
a large collar of pure white round the neck ; 
and an elevated crest on the head : legs 
extremely short. It inhabits all parts of the 
North American continent, and is the only 
species of its tribe Ibund within the United 
State*. M Bike the love-lonl swains, of whom 
poets tell us,” says Wilson, ” he delights in 
murmuring streams and falling waters ; not, 
however, merely that they may soothe his 


ear, butfor a gratification somewhat more 
substantial. Amidst the roar of the cataract, 
or over the foam of a torrent, he sits perched 
upon on overhanging bou"h, glancing his 
piercing eye in every direction below for his 
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scaly prey, winch, with a sudden circular 
plunge, he sweeps from their native element, 
and swallows In an iustant. Ills voice, which 
is not unlike ilie twirling of a watchman’s 
rattle, Is naturally loud, harsh, and sudden j 
but is softened by the sound of the brawling 
streams and cascades among which he gene- 
rally rambles. He courses along the windings 
of the brook or river, at & small height above 
the surface, sometimes suspending himself 
by the rapid action of his wings, like certain 
species of hawks, ready to pounce on the fry ; 
below ; now and then settling on an old 
dead overhanging limb to reconnoitre. Mill- 
dams are particularly visited, by this fea- 
thered fisher i and the sound dr his pipe Is as 
well known to the miller, as the rattling, of 
his own hopper. Rapid streams, with high 
perpendicular banks, particularly if they he 
of a hard clayey or sandy nature, are also 
favourite places of resort for this bird ; not 
only because in such places the small fish 
are more exposed to view, but because those 
steep and dry bonks are the chosen situations 
for his nest. Into these he digs with bill ai>d 
claws horizontally, sometimes to the extent 
of four or five feet, at the distance of a foot 
or two from the surface. The few materials 
he takes in are not always placed at the ex- 
tremity of the hole, that he and his mate 
may have room to turn with convenience. 
Th8 eggs are fire, pure white, and the first 
brood usually comes out about the beginning 
of June, and sometimes sooner, according to 
the part of the country where they reside. 
They ere very tenacious of their haunts, 
breeding for several successive years in the 
same hole, and do not readily forsake it, 
eYen though it be visjted.” . f 

It is this species that Hr. Gosse, in Ids 
“ Birds. of Jamaica,” thus prettily descrioes » 
— u Where the mangrove or the sea-grape 
stretches Us branches down to the waters 
edge, stopping the way along the yellow 
beach, the Kingfisher delights to resort, sit- 
ting on a projecting twig ; here he waits 
patiently for tlie approach of some small 
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fish, on which he drops perpendicularly, and 
having seized it in his powerful beak, emerges 
from the wave, and returns to his former 
station to swallow it. It is a very shy and 
recluse bird ; I have found scarcely any more 
difficult of approach : the posts of observation 
which he chooses are mostly such as com- 
mand a wide view ; and it was very wary ; 
long before the gunner can creep within 
shot, the bird takes alarm, and darts away 
to a distant tree. Often as it sits watching, 
and eometimes at the momentofflying.lt 
utters a loud rattling efturr.” “ The form of 
the body of this bird, in conjunction with 
the head and beak, is wedge-shaped, the tip 
of the latter being the point. This form is 
admirably suited for its sudden and im- 
petuous plunges upon its fishy prey : os the 
powerful texture, great size, sharp point, and 
cutting edges of the beak, are for holding it. 
The feathers of the throat and breast are of 
the closest texture, and lie on each other 
like scales, preventing the access of any 
water to the body, while, from their glossy, 

; satiny surface, the water ia thrown off in- 
1 stantly on emersion, os from the plumage of 
| a duck. The feet again, though small, are 
muscular, the tarsus very short, the toes 
! united into a broad, fiat palm, and the claws 
j unusually strong, short, and sharp. When 
one remembers that the Kingfisher digs his 
; own cave out of the clayey or gravelly cliffs 
to the depth of several feet, we shall see the 
i use of his strong and broad feet, as we may 
see it also in the Mole.” 


Mr. Waterton, in his * Essays,* has fur- 
nished some interesting notes on the habits 
of the Kingfisher, with a selection from which 
We will conclude the article : u Modem or- 
nithologist*,” says this gentleman, “ have 
thought fit to remove the Kingfisher from 
the land birds, and assign it a place amongst 
the water-fowl. To me the change appears 
a bad one ; and I could wish to see it brought 
back again to the original situation in wluch 
our ancestors had placed it : for there seems 
to be nothing in its external formation which 
can warrant this arbitrary transposition. 
The plumage of the Kingfisher is precisely 
that of the land bird, and, of course, some 
parts of the skin are bare of feathers ; while 1 
the whole body is deprived of that thick ' 
coat of down so remarkable in those birds ' 
which are classed under the denomination 
of water-fowl. Its feet are not webbed, its 
• breast-bone is formed like that of land birds ; 

! and Its legs are ill calculated to enable it 
i to walk into the water. Thus we see that 
j it can neither swim with the duck, nor dive 
with the merganser, nor wade with the heron . 

I Its act of immersion in the water is quite 
' momentary, and bears no similarity to the 
immersion of those water-fowl which can 
pursue their prey under the surface, and 
persevere for a certain length of time, till 
they lay hold of it. Still the mode of taking 
Its food is similar to that of the gulls, which 
first see the fish, and then plunge into the 
deep to obtain it ; but this bird differs from 
the gull in every other habit.” u If the 
Kingfisher Is to be considered a water-bird 
merely because it draws its sustenance from 


the water, then our modern innovators ought 
to consider the osprey in the same light : 
and even the barn owl might give them a 
biut that she feels inclined to seek a new 
acquaintance ; for I myself have seen heT 
plunge into the water, bring out a fish, and 
convey it to her nest. Indeed, the ewallow, 
with a still better grace, might ask permission 
to form a new division, distant both from 
land and water-birds, and call it ethereal ; ! 
because it procures the whole of its sust enance ! 
from insects in the circumambient air.” “ I i 
love to take my stand behind a large tree, 
and watch the Kingfisher as he hovers over 
the water, and at last plunges into it, with 
a velocity like that of an arrow from a bow. 
How we are lost in astonishment when we 
reflect that instinct forces this little bird to 
6eek its sustenance underneath the water ; 
and that it can emerge from it in perfect 
safety ; though it possesses none of the fa- 
culties (save that of plunging) which have 
been so liberally granted to most other birds 
which frequent the deep 1 1 sometimes fancy 
that it is all over with it, when I see it plunge 
into a pond, which I know to be well stocked 
with ravenous pike ; still it invariably re- 
turns uninjured, and prepares to take another 
dip.*’ “ There are people who imagine that 
the brilliancy of the plumage of birds has 
some connection with ft tropical sun. Here, 
however, in our own native bird, we nave 
an instance that the glowing sun of the 
tropics is not required to produce a splen lid 
plumage. The hottest parts of Asia and of 
Africa do not present us with an azure more i 
rich and lovely than that wluch adorns th» | 
back of this charming little bird ; while j 
throughout the whole of America, from Hud- 
son’s Bay to Tierrn del Fuego, there has not 
been discovered a Kingfisher with colours 
half so rich or beautiful. Asia, Africa, and 
America offer to the naturalist a vast abun- 
dance of different species of the Kingfisher. 
Europe presents only one ; but that one is 
like a gem of the finest lustre.” 

KINKAJOU. (. Cercdleptu .) A genus of 
Plantigrade Carnivora allied to the Coati- 
mondis. It has a very long tail, which is pre- 
hensile at the end : the muzzle is short, the 
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tongue slender and extensile ; with two 
pointed molars before, and three tubercular 
one* behind. One species only is known, 
{CercoltpUs cauditolvulw .) [See Potto.] 
KITE. (Enrco mflpus.) This well-known 
bird may be distinguished from all the rest 
of the hawk kind by its forked tail. Its 
length is a little more than two feet, and its 
breadth five : the bill i9 two Indies long, 
very much curved at the end, and of horn 
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colour : the feathers on the head and neck The Mississippi Kite. (Elamu Mis- 
V on F a - n r ? arr0Tr » a hoary colour, sissippiensis.'i UTie celebrated American 
streaked wuh brown ; legs yellow ; claws ornithologist, Wilson, thus introduces this 
black. It is almost perpetually on the species : “In -my perambulations I fre- 
wmg 5 ana appears to repose oh the bosom qucr.tly remarked this hawk sailing about 
of the air without making the least effort to lu easy circles, and at a considerable height 
support itself, so cosy aud elegant is its in the air, generally in. company with the 

turkey buzzards, whore * manner of flight it 
so exactly Imitates as to seem the pome 
species, only in mioature, or seen at a more 
immense height. Why these two .birds, 
whore food and manners, in other respects, 
ore so different, should so frequently asso- 
ciate together in air, I am at a loss tocom- 
prehend. We cannot for a moment suppose 
them mutually deceived by the similarity 
of each other’s flight : the keenness of their 
vision forbids all suspicion of this kind. 
They may perhaps be engaged, at such times, 
in mere amusement, os they are observed 
to soar to great heights previous to a storm ; 
or, what Is more probable, they may both be 
in pursuit of 'their respective food* One, 
that he may reconnoitre a vast extent of 
surface below, and trace the -tainted at- 
mosphere to his favourite carrion j the other, 
in search of those large beetles, or coleop- 
terous insedU, that are known oflen to wing 
cits. - (valoo mr.vas.) the higher regions' of the air ; and which, in 

t Vi r. T. .vr. : 



rrmilnn T . t t . th ree individual* of this species of hawk 

prey beneath: jl* * cxamin< '? ■Ussection, were the 


1 vni rp nf ; • J «“uywsai luancnax, the trees were swarming witn a 

for this its \ i" ere , not k, *? d of ^ ca dOe or locust, that made a denf- 

I as the ’harhSmSi^^iT 011 J* welcomed ening noise ; and here I observed numbers 
1 weather • for if u i« f JilSf nn ? ° f Uie Imwk now ^fore us sweeping about 

nrlncinal lts ? mo,1 S tbe trees like swallows, evidently 

foretUor woS bfiiv in w rge ) u P""^ of these locusts ; so that insects, 

i twoorth«, P J. tn r and lays it would dppear, are the principal fob d of 

with Dalo relink v U J ,spott f d tins species. Yet when we contemplate’ the 

the breedin tr spnsnn ^ orTn - J u beak and talons of this bird, both so sharp and 

near Uie ou ir Vin ^ t mcs , a . pproach Powerful, it is difficult to believe that they 
terinls for if-; nn«f . i°f,, V - QSCS ’ se( jkjpg um- were not intended by nature for some more 
SehauSuof I' b T,“ ge V e , raI ^avoids formidable prey than beetles, locusts, or 
the fork of a thif’k nCat *» • USUal ff^sshoppers ; aud I doubt not but mice, 

by the branches * ^ 1Cr . 14 is concealed fizards, snakes, and small birds, furnish him 

of til b s thick?; SSSiT!* 1 *?" 1 15 'TK* with a V occasional repast, 
interior is line*! within ^f Cthcr 1 and “This hawk, which proved to be a male, 

soft and warm Bithtnnnp 6ome otkcr though wounded and precipitated from a 
main a Ion- rime ; J hC ** vast height » exhibited, in his distress, Bjmp- 

tremely voracious in tl olr “**?*; Uma - <* fn»t strength, and an -almost un- 
to provide them with fond ; S0 A ,mt oouquerable spirit. I no sooner approached 

able labour, alid *? ““ VP ^an he insuutlygire battle, 

bird’s audacity e y 6 tens the parent striking rapidly with his claws, wheeling 

I There was a time when round and round as he lay partly on his 

to have been of as much serv i cc f if Sm? ri . ,, VP * Bnd defending himself with great 
, os the Vul turcstiinsTn tiJi ~. nd J >n ,» glance and dexterity ; whUe his dark red 

cities of the East; for w^nsi? ihat?iTlh2 e -}, e «parkled with rage. Nowitlistindlng 
1 reign of Henry VIII. the British l!i™ S 1 ray , caullon 111 seizing him to carry him 
■ swarmed with Kites attracted borne, ]ie struck ids hind claw into my hand 

' the -various kind,' ^o?offim™wn Vnto . I? £ th 55*.**“ « to Penetrate into the 
streets, and that these birds fearlessly ,V,!° S’ 01 ’ 0 - T .hc Mississippi Kite measures fourteen 
; seeded, and fearlessly iS*? ln , »i<l three feet in extent, 

l Yen i*er*s office in the midst ofthc iwmd^'li ? ,ie ,lcaa au<l ,ieck of ° hoary wiiite ; the 
• u-lng forbidden to km them When inch ^ part V whitish = hill, cere, lores, 

; ; f*et as this is. brought [afore onr eyes he “"l" a,TO "' 1 ■»« the eye, black ; back 

j street nnhsanees ”uf the I.rercntdayap’nea? {[,. !): ,, sc “l’ ul,lr ?' nlld wing-covcrts, dork 

like a eomparatirc luxury • , m ,l we an. ?i *■ . ll “h : wings ycry lung and pointed t 
| to think that - metropolitan inniro Yemen rf” i-'f p ?ri’ ar, ' s are black, piorked down each 
I must have since gone on at such k rate'Jw S1<,e of ‘l 10 “ haft w *th reddish sorrel : all the 
I there can no longer bcairerMuforr l.eo Upl ’ rr , ! ,lu "' a Se at the roots is white; the 

I no ail} room lor them. scapulars are also spotted with, white ; tail 
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slightly forked, and, a3 -well as the rump, ' 
jet black : legs Vermillion, tinged with 
4 orange, and becoming blackish towards the 
J toes ; claws black ; iris of the eye dark red; 

I pupil, black. The long pointed wings and 
| forked tail point out the affinity of this 
1 bird to that family or subdivison of tli tfalco 
* genus, distinguished by the name of Kites, 
i which sail without dapping the wings, and 
} eat from their talons os they glide along." 

| KITTEN fMrrnrSj. A name given by 
j collectors to Moths of the geuus Ccrnra . 

KIWI. A remarkable and curious bird 
! of New Zealand, which we have described 
i under AttkiiY*, {Apteryx Australis ) or 
! Windless Emu. ** These birds," the Rev. 
j AV. Vatc observes, “ hide themselves during 
} the day ; and c(? me out of their retreats, 

; which are generally small holes in the earth, 

' or under stones, at night, to* seek for their, 
food. They run very last, and are only to 
be caught by dogs, by torch-light, which 
they sometimes kick and bruise severely. 
They ore highly prized, when tokeu, which 
is very rarely, by the natives ; and their skins 
are kept till a sufficient number are col- 
lected to make into a garment. I lmve only 
j seen one garment made of skins of this bird, 

, during my six years and a half residence in 
' New Zealand : and no consideration would 
induce the man to whom it belonged to part 
with it" The flesh is block, sinewy, tough, 
and tasteless. [See Aptert.t.J 

KNOTHORN [MOTHS} A name given 
by collectors to Moths of the genus Phycita. 

KOKAKO. The name- given bvthe na- 
tives of New Zealand to a corvine bird, 
trailed, by eome, the New Zealand Crow. 
[See Glaucopis Cinerea.] 

KOODOO, or STRIPED ANTELOPE. 

( A ntilopc strepsicer-os.) This magnificent ani- 
mal has no nval among the Antelope genua 
i for beauty and height, or for bold and widely- 
spreading horns. It is eight feet in length 
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>, and four feet in height at the shoulder j with 
li ponderous horns beautifully twisted, having 
c a prominent spiral ridge running obliquely 
; from the base to the poigt, and extending to 
i the length of about four feet. The colour of 
s the back and sides is a light brown, with a 

0 narrow white band along the spine, and 1 
i, several similar Btripes descending obliquely i 

1 down the sides and hips ; the belly and under 
parts being of a pale hue. The head Is large, 
the ears broad, and the limbs thick and 

' robust; yet, notwithstanding its heavy make, 
it takes long boundiug leaps with surprising 
1 agility. It inhabits the woody parts of Caf- 
1 fr&rja, along the banks of the rivers ; and 
r when pursued takes to the water. 

* KUKUPA. A beautiful species of Wood- 

* pigeon known by this name in New Zealand, 

’ uhere it is very plentiful. It is described 
’ by the Kev. W. Tate as '* much larger than 
j the largest wild or tame pigeons in England, 

and has a plumage unrivalled among the 
extensive family of doves for splendour and 
J variety : green, purple, and gold are, how- 
: ever, the prevailing colours. It is a heavy - 

* flying bird, which makes it an easy prey to 

* tbe hawk9, with which the woods abound. 
Thev nre easily killed with, a spear or a 

’ musket; and if two birds are found upon 
f the Fame tree, they are either so sluggish or 
[ stupid as not to fly when one is either killed, 
or wounded. They feed upon the berries of 

* the Jfiro; are most delicious eating; and 
are in season from January to Jane. The 

i natives destroy vast numbers of these birds, 
and value them much, on account of both 
the quantity and the quality of their flesh. 

, LABRUS : L ABRIDGE. A genus and 
family of Acanthopteryglous flelies, the tpe- 
eiea of which are very numerous in tropical 
sens ; and even on our own shores ihey are 
abundant.*” The Ixtbrula family (Wrasses 
or Rock-fish, as they are also called) axe 
chiefly rtmarkable for their thick fleshy lipe, 
their large and strong conical teeth, their 
oblong scaly body, and their brilliant co- 
lours. They are further genetically distin- 
guished by a single dorsal fin, extending 
nearly the whole length of the back. [See 
Wrasse.} 

LABYRINTHODON. [See Supplement.] 

LACERTA : LACEExll)^, A genus 
and family ,of reptiles, [See Lizard.] 

LACKEY [MOTHS} A name given by 
collectors to species 'of Moths of the genus 
CUsiocampa. 

LADY-BIRD. The popular name given 
to a well-known genus of coleopterous ia- 
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Beets, which are sometimes Been, in vast 
numbers, in hop plantations, fcc., where the}’ 
are of infinite service in destroying the 
various species of Aphides, which are so pre- 
judicial to certain plants and fruit-trees. 
[See Cocci nella.] 

Ij/EMODIPODA. The name of nn order 
of marine Crustaceans, with sessile eyes, and 
in wliich the posterior extremity of the body 
exhibits no distinct branchia?. The body is 
almost linear or filiform, and with the head 
consists of eight or nine segments, with some 
email tubercle-like appendages at its pos 
terior and inferior extremity : the limbs are 
terminated by a strong hook. The females 
carry their ova beneath the second and third 
segments of the body in a pouch formed of 
approximated scales. The Cuamus Ccti \ or 
Whale louse, is nn example of this order. 

LAGOMYS. A genus of Rodent Quad- 
rupeds, separated from the Hares. The 
Alpine LaooMVS {Logomys Alpinus) has 
eometimes been confounded with the Varv- 
ing Hare, in consequence of the latterhaving 
also obtained the name of Alpine; but is a 
far^ smaller animal, scarce exceeding a 
Guinea-pig ( Cavia copayba) in sire, and 
measuring only nine luches in length ; white 
it has a long head, and the ears are short, ! 
broad, and rounded. It is a native of the 
Altaic mountains, extending even as far as 
Kamtschatka ; inhabiting woody tracts 
amidst rocks and cataracts, and forming 
burrows beneath the rocks, or lodging in 
their fissures. In fair weather they seldom 
leave their holes in the day-time ; but when 
the weather is dull they are seen running 
about among the rocks, and frequcntlv ut- 
tering a sort of whistle or chirping bird-like 
Bound. During the autumn they prepare 
for their winter support, by collecting a 
plentiful assortment of the finest herbs and 
grasses ; which, after drying in the sun, they 
dispose into heaps of various sizes, according 
to the number of animals employed in form- 
ing them : these are easily distinguishable 
e>en through the deep snow, being often 
eeveral feet in height and breadth. These 
little hayricks, raised by their iudustrious 
labours, are often found of great service to 
the adventurous sable-hunters, whose horses 
perish were it not for the supplies 
which they thus occasionally discover. For 
this reason the Alpine Hare has a name 
among every Siberian and Tartar nation 
where it is found : a circumstance which 
marks its importance to society ; for few 
animals, so diminutive, are noticed in those 
regions, unless possessed of some valuable 
or attractive qualities. 

r rw? im?i >T0 ? rA ? AI * E - (Lagomys Ogotona .) 
This little animal, whose length is only six 
theyast; deserts of Mongolia, 
and the frontiers of Cldnese Tartary, living 
pl ? lns or on rocky mountains, if 
sometimes burrows under the soil, or con- 
« e l2ft ltSe 'f u ? der heaps of atones, and forms 
nt ™ erc Qt depth from the sm- 
face. Before the approach of winter these 
, animals collect large quantities of herbs 
I With which they lift their holS, and! d?- 


reeled by tlic same Instinct m the Alpine 
i Lagomys.they also form hemiiphericol ricks 
: of nay,’ abont a foot high, for their support 
during the Inclement season. The colour of 
the Ogotona Hare is a pale brown aboTe, 
find white beneath : on the nose li a yel- 
lowish spot, wliich colour is seen on the oat- 
aides of the limbs and the space about the 
rump. Hawks, magpies, and owls Indiscri- 
minately prey oil them ; but their most 
formidable enemies are the cat, the fitchet, 
and the ermine.' 

The Calling IIare (Lagomys pvjUlus) 
extremely resembles the Ogotona Hare, just 
described, but ia rather smaller. The head 
is long, and covered with fur to the very tip 
of the nose ; the ears are large and rounded ; 
and the legs very short. The whole body is 
covered with very soft, long, smooth fur, 
of a brownish lead colour, with the hairs 
tipped with black ; but on the sides a yel- 
lowish tinge prevails. It is an inhabitant 
of the south-east parts of Russia, and is an 
animal of so solitary n nature, that it is very 
rarely to be seen even in places it most fre- 
quents. It commonly chooses its residence 
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in some dry gentle declivity, where the tnrf 
is firm and covered with bushes : it there 
forms an obliquely descending burrow, the 
entrance of which is scarcely more than two 
inches in diameter ; and bo numerous and 
intricate are the avenues which lead to their 
retreats, that they would with great dim* 
culfcy be discovered, did not their voice be- 
tray them. This voice resembles the piping 
of a quail, but is so loud that it may be heard 
at a surprising distauce, particularly as 
there is nothing in the structure of its or- 
gans which can account for so powerful a 
toue. These little animals are of an ex- 
tremely gentle disposition, and easily tamed. 
Their pace is a kind of leaping motion, but 
not very quick, nor do they run well, on 
account of the shortness of their legs. 

1/AGOPU5. [See Ptarmigan.] 

LAGOSTOMUS. A genus of Rodent 
Mammalia, in which the fore feet are fur- 
nished with four toes, the hinder with three 
only, as in the Cavies, all of them armed 
with stout claws adapted for digging. The 
ears are of moderate size, and the tail com- 
paratively short. Their three anterior mo- 
lars of the upper jaw consist each of two 
double layers, and the last of three. The 
only known species (Lagostomvs tnchodcc - 
tyJus ) is about the size of a Hare, and in- 
habits Chili and Brazil : its general colour | 



is grayish ; the fur of two sorts, one entirely, 
white, and the other, which is coarser, black, 
except at the base ; the under parts white. 
Its motions are quick, and resemble those of 
a Rabbit ; and it seeks its food by night, 
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subsisting wholly on vegetables ; inhabits 
, the level country 5 and is not esteemed aa 
' food. It lias very generally obtained the 
name of Viscacha ; and it has also been 
4 figured in Griffith’s edition of Cuvier’s 
Kegne Animal under the name of the Diana 
Marmot. 


LAGRIIDAS. A family of small Coleop- 
1 tcrous insects, found in woods and hedges, 

I and upon plants, counterfeiting death when 
alarmed, like the Cantharidre. The head 

* and thorax are narrow •, the elytra soft and 
ficxible ; and the antenna; filiform. Their 
bodies are soft, and although they creep but 

| awkwardly, they are active on the wing. 

1 The larvae are found in the winter, under 
I dead oak leaves, upon which they feed : 

wheu disturbed, they roll themselves up, 

[ with the head bent towards the tail j and 
' they assume the pupa state without forming 

* any cocoon. The species axe few in number, 

, but widely dispersed. 

| LAMB. The young of the 8heep. 
i LAMBRUS. A genus of short- tailed 
Crustacea, most of the species of which axe 
tropical : many of them have very long 
fore-legs, and are curiously covered with 
j knobs and 6pines. 

1 The Eurynomt asperci is the only member 
[ of tins group found in the British seas. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. An order of 
acephalous (headless) molluscs, in bivalve 
i shells ; all the species being aquatic. In 
these the mouth is not situated upon a pro- 
minent part of the body, nor assisted in^its 
choice of food by organa of special sensation 
In its neighbourhood* but the entrance to 
the stomach is buried between tire folds of 
the mantle. The shell of these animals is 
composed of particles of carbonate of lime, 
exuded from the surface of the mantle, and 
contained in the cavities of cells, or between 
layers of membrane ; and a constant relation 
is preserved between the size of the animal 
and that of its shell. The valves are con- 
nected together in various ways. In the 
first place, they are jointed by ahinge ; which 
is sometimes formed by the locking of a con- 
tinuous ridge on one valve into a groove in 
, the other, and sometimes by little projections 
wnicli fit into corresponding hollows iu the j 
opposite valre. Near the hinge is fixed the \ 


ligament; which is composed of on elastic . 
animal substance, and answers the purpose 
of binding the valves together, and at the 
same time keeping them a little apart, which 
may be regarded as their natural position. 
The Lamellibranchiata have usually more I 
power of motion than the other Acephala ; ; 
but they do not in general attain any great | 
size. They are distributed over the whole 
globe, principally frequenting the shores or 
shallows ; but the largest kinds are only 
found in warm latitudes. 

LAMELLICORNES. The name by which 
an extensive section of Coleoptera tribe is ’ 
distinguished. With respect to the size of , 
the body, and the variety of forms exhibited \ 
iu the head and thorax, it is one of the most 
beautiful of the coleopterous order 5 while 
those species which in their perfect state 
live upon fresh vegetable substnuces display 
metallic colours of great brilliancy : the 
majority, however, are of an uniform black 
or brown colour. AH have wings ; and they 
crawl but slowly on the ground. They feed 
on mauure and other decomposed sub- 
stances ; but some species subsist on the 
roots of vegetables, and in their larva state 
do great injury to the cultivator. The an- 
tenna are always short ; they usually con- 
sist of nine or ten joints, and aip terminated 
in a club, generally composed of the tluee 
last, which are lamellar, and are either 
arranged like a fan, a comb, or the leave* 
of a book. The larvte have the body long, 
nearly semi-cylindrical, soft, often trans- 
versely wrinkled, whitish-coloured, twelve- 
jointed, with the head scaly, armed with 
strong jaws and six scaly feet. A general 
idea of their form may be ob tamed from that 
of the grub which produces the common { 
Cockchafer. Some species do not change to t 
pupx until they have passed three or four 
1 years as larva) * they form for themselves iu 
their retreats, with the earth or the debris ! 
of the materials they have gnawed, a cocoon 
of an ovoid form, or in the shape of an elon- 
gated ball, of which the particles are fastened 
together with a glutinous secretion. 

LAMELLIPEDES. The term applied to 
the tlurd section of the order Conchyfzra 
Dimyaria, containing Bivalves, with the foot 
of the animal broad and thin ; as In the genus 
Cardiacta, &c. 

LAMPREY. ( Ptlromyton tnarrnur.) This 
fish has a long and slender body, nearly cy- 
lindrical, resembling an eel ; and its skin, 
which has no scales, is covered with a glu- 
tinous mucus. The Marine or Sea Lamprey 
sometimes grows to a very large size (three 
feet In length) ; the British specimens, how- 
ever, are generally far inferior in magnitude. 
The usual colour of the Lamprey is a dull 
brownish olive, clouded with yellowish-white 
variegations * the back darker than the other 
parts, and the abdomen paler : the fins are 
tinged with dull orange, and the tail with 
blue. The mouth is of a round fonn, re- 
sembling that of a leech, jwid, like it, pos- 
sesses the power of sucking ana adhering 
to stones or other substances vdth extra- 
ordinary tenacity. The tongue, which moves 
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to and fro like a piston, and which is the 
principal Instrument in the act of suction, 
is furnished with two longitudinal rows of 
small teeth, and the mouth is lined- with 
several circular rows. On the top of the 
head is a small orifice or spout-hole, through 
which is discharged the superfluous water 
taken in at the mouth and gills ; and on 
each side the neck is a row of seven equi- 
distant spiracles, or breathing-holes. In re- 
ference to this respiratory apparatus Mr. 
Owen has remarked, that “when the Lam- 
prey is firmly attached, as is commonly the 
case, to foreign bodies, by means of its suc- 
torial mouth, it is obvious that no water can 
pass bv that aperture from the pharynx to 
the gills ; it is therefore alternately received 
and expelled by the external apertures.” 
The first dorsal fin. which is rather shallow, 
■with a rounded outline, commences -towards 
the lower part of the back ; the second is 
nearly of the same extent, but with a rub- 
triangular outline : the tail is rhort, and 
sb'ghtly rounded. 

The Lamprey usually quits the sea in the 
spring for the purpose of spawning, and after 
an Absence of a few months returns to its 
original marine element- When in motion 
this fish is observed to swim with consider- 
able vigour and rapidity, but it Is more com- 
monly seen attached by the mouth to some 
large stone or other substance, the body 
hanging at rest, or obeying the motion of 
the current, so strong is its power of suction. 
Its general habits seem pretty much to re- 
semble thote of the eel t and, like the eel, it 
is remarkably tenacious of life- The Lam- 
prey^ though its ancient repute no longer 
remains, is still considered as a delicacy at 
certain seasons of the year ; and the potted 
Lampreys and Lampems of Worcester are 
in high estimation ; those taken in the Severn 
being preferred to all others. During cold 
weather, this fish conceals itself in the ere- 
vires ufi rocks ; and it is a usual expedient 
with anglers to form pits extending to the 
water-side in the vicinity of its haunts ; into 
these a little blood is thrown, to induce the 
Lamprey to .come forth, when it is readily 
taken. 

The River La up be r. or Lauperx. (Pe- 
tromyzon jfuviatflis . ) This well-known spe- 
cie* inhabits fresh waters, and is common in 
the Thames^ the Severn, the Dee, the Tweed, 
fcc. It is from twelve to fifteen inches in 
length ; has a rounded head, a slender cy- 
lindrical body for about two-thirds of its 


linarical body 
length, and tin 


cn compressed to the end of 
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the tall. ** F 01 merly,” says Mr. Yarrel. “ the 
Lam pern was considered a fish of consider- 
able importance. It was taken in great 


quantities in the Thames from Battersea 
Reach to Taplow Mills, and was sold to the 
Dutch as bait for the Turbot, Cod, and other 
fisheries. Four hundred thousand have been 
sold in one season for this purpose, at the 
rate of forty shillings per thousand. From 
five pounds to eight pounds a thousand have 
been given ; but a comparative scarcity of 
late years, and consequent increase in price, 
has obliged the line fishermen to adopt other 
suhstonccs for bait. Formerly the Thames 
alone supplied from one million to twelve 
hundred thousand Lam perns annually. 
They are very tenacious of life, and the 
Dutch fishermen managed to keep them 
alive at sea for many weeks.” Great quan- 
tities are also taken in the rivers of Ger- 
many : after being fried, they are packed in j 
barrels by layers, between each of which u 
a layer of bay leaves and spices, sprinkled [ 
over with vinegar; and in this state they j 
are sent to other countries. This species | 
spawns in April and May. It feeds on in- i 
sects, worms, &c., and is a prolific fish. — 
There are a few more species, of a smaller 
size ; but In all the main characteristics they 
correspond with the foregoing. 

I LAMPYRIDA2. A family of Coleopterous 
! insects, having for its type the genus Lam- 
' pyris. The Lompyridce are distinguished j 
by haring five joints to all the tarsi ; flexible j 
elytra ; and the body usually elongated and 
somewhat depressed ; by the thorax project- 
ing more or less over the head ; small man- 
dibles, terminated by a sharp point ; the 
penultimate joint of the tarsi alwoya bHO“ 
bate ; the terminal claws simple : and the 
antennx approximated at the base. In * tome 
species the females ore apterous, and in 
others furnished only with short elytra. 
They are voracious in their habits ; preying 
in the larva state upon the bodies of snails, 
and not upon plants. The species are, for 
the most part, exotic, and are often orna- 
mented with red or yellow and black colours. 
Scarcely any exceed an inch in length. 
When alarmed, they fold their an term se and j 
legs against the body, and remain motion- 
less, as though dead ; many, also, at | 
times, bend their abdomen downwards. The 
three most important genera are Zycus, 
Omalisus , and Dictyoptcra. [See GLOW- 
WORM.] 

LANXER. (FaZco lannartus.) A bird 
of the long-winged Hawk kind, rather less 
than the buzzard. It breeds in France, 
where it continues the whole year, is very 
docile, and seems well adapted to aft the 
purposes of hawking. It is also met with in 
Ireland, and is thus described by Pennant : 
The ear is a palish blue ; the crown of the 
head, brown and yellow clay-colour ; above 
each eye a broad white line passes to the 
hind part of the head ; and beneath each a 
black mark points downwards. The throat 
is white ; the breast - is tinged with dull 
yellow, and marked with brown spots point- 
ing downwards ; the thighs and vent ore 
spotted in a similar maimer; the back and 
coverts of the wings are a deep brown, edged 
with a paler tinge ; the quill-feathers are 
dusky; the inner webs are marked with 
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oval rust-coloured spots; and the tail is 
spotted in the same manner as the -wings. 

LANTERN-FLY. tFuIgora lantern- 
aria.') This Insect la curious both on ac- 
count of its size and its singular properties. 
It Is nearly three inches and ahalf in length 
from the tip of the front to that of the tail, 
and about five inches and a half broad with 
its wings expanded : the body is of a length- 
ened oval ehajje, sub-cylindric, and divided 
into several rinps or segments ; while the 
head is distinguished by a singular prolon- 
gation, which solnetimea equals the rest of 
the body in size. In this projection the lumi- 
nous property of the Lantern-fly is said to 
exist ; but the luminosity of this insect — of 
which there are several species — is doubted 
by most naturalists; who say, that if it 
really exists, it is only at particular seasons. 
It is therefore but right that we should give 
our authority: — Madame Merian, in her 
work on the Insects of Surinam, says, “ The 
Indians once brought me, before I knew 
that they shone by night, a number of these 
Lantern -flies, which I shut up in a large 
wooden box. In the night they made such 
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a noise that I awoke in a fright, and ordered 
a light to be brought ; not knowing from 
whence the noise proceeded. As soon as we 
found that it came from the box, we opened 
it j but were still much more alarmed, and 
let it fall to the ground in a fright, at seeing 
a flame of fire come out of it ; and as many 
animals as came out, so many flames of fire 
appeared. When we found this to be the 
case, we recovered from our fright, and again 
collected the insects, highly admiring their 
splendid appearance.” 

The ground-colour is an elegant yellow, 
with a strong tinge of green, and marked 
with numerous bright brown stripes and 
spots } the wings are very large, and the 
lower pair are decorated with a large eye- 
shaped spot on the middle of each, the iris 
or border of the spot being red, and the 
centre half red and half semitransparent 
white ; the head or lantern iB pole yellow, 
with longitudinal red stripe*. This beauti- 
ful insect is a native of several parts of 
South America. [See Fcloora.] 

The Fulgora Candelaria , a native of 
China, is a much smaller species; measuring 
about two Inches in length, and two inches 
and a half in breadth. The body is oval, 
and the head produced into a long horn- 
shaped process : the colours are very elegant; 
the head and horn bring of ft fine reddish 


brown, and covered with numerous white 
speck® : the thorax iB of a deep yellow, and 
the body black above, but deep yellow be- 
neath: the wing* are oval; the upper pair 
blackish, with numerous green reticulations, 
dividing the whole surface into innumerable 
squares, and farther decorated by several 
yellow spots : the under wings are orange- 
coloured, with broad black, tips. 

LAP -LOG. The little pets of the draw- 
ing-room and boudoir who bear the enviable 
appellation of Ladies’ Lap-dogs, and who 
for years past have been growing “ small by 
degrees and beautifully lees," belong to that 
race of Dogs which have been described as 
“timid, fond, and affectionate — the most 
grateful for kindness, the mo9t patient under 
ill-treatment — of course we* mean the 
Spaniels ; and, therefore, under that word 
will the Lap-dog’s zoological character be 
found. Nature originally, without doubt, 
had some hand in the production of these 
highly-favoured diminutives ; but her em- 
pire over them has long been usurped by 
Fancy and Fashion, tfho have agreed — that 
the ears of these companions of remale love- 
liness should be remarkably long and frill, 
and the hair (of the ear* more especially) 
plentiful and beautifully waved ; that 
“ liver-colour-and-white/' though Ita pre- 
tensions to beauty are but moderate, is not 
to be despised ; that “ black-and-white ” Is 
entitled to our particular regard ; but that 
the dear little “ black-and-tan ” variety is 
vastly to be preferred to either ; while it is 
absolute treason to honour any with the 
title of “King Charles's breed which do 
not possess certain indubitable signs of royal 
descent, as a black -roofed mouth, & c. There 
is also a variety of the Spaniel, generally of 
a white colour, and the hair of which is ex- i 
tremely long : it is called the Maltese dog, i 
and is said to be one of the most elegant of 
the Lap-dog tribe. 

LAPPET [MOTH]. A name given by 
collector* to species of Moths, of the genera 
Gastr tpacha and Eutricha . 

LAPWING or PEEWIT. (VaneUus ert's- 
tafus.) This bird, which is about the size of 
a pigeon, belongs to the snipe and plover 
tribe. It is found in this country in large 
flocks, except during the pairing season, 
when it separates for the purposes of incuba- 
tion. It builds a slight inartificial nest on 
the ground, and lays four egg* of an olive 
cast spotted with black. The Lapwing's 
bill is block ; the crown of the head and the 
crest are of a shining black ; the cheeks and 
sides of the neck, white : the throat and fore- 
part of the neck are block ; the hind part, a 
mixture of red, white, and cinereous. The 
back and scapulars are of a glossy green co- 
lour, the latter variegated with purple : the 
small wing-coverts are ofa resplendent black 
blue and green hue ; the greater quill-fea- 
thers are black ; and the breast and belly 
are white. The vent and coverts of the tail 
are orange -coloured ; the tail is black and 
white • and the leg* are red. The young 
birds run about very soon after they are 
hatched. Luring this period the old ones j 
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» arc very assiduous in their attention to their 
| charge : on the approach of any j>crson, they 
j flutter round his head with great inquietude, 
I and if he persists in advancing they will cn- 
i deavour to draw him away, by running along 
the ground as if lame, and thereby inviting 
] pursuit- It subsists chiefly on worms »-nd 
the anlmalcula of the sea-shore. These 
birds arc very lively and active during their 
love season, being almost continually in 
motion, sporting uud frolicking in the* air 
in ail directions, or springing and hounding 
from spot to spot * itli great agility. 

“Far from her nest, the lnpwl-.g cries 
‘away.”* — Sfud*. 

In the month of October they arc in good 
condition for the table, and their eggs nre 
considered a delicacy. [Sec Tlkutluo.] 

I^ARIDJE. Birds of the Gull tribe, all of 
; which arc oceanic in their habits, and distin- 
guished for great powers of flight. [See Glll 
and LestrisG 

! BARK. (AJauda.)' There arc many spe- 
cie^ of this bird, and their great characteristic 
distinction from other birds consists in the 
extreme elongation in an almost straight 
line of their hinder claws ; by this formation 
the prehensile faculty is nearly destroyed, 
and consequently, with the exception of a 
few pjiecies with shorter claws, thev are in- 
capable of perching upon trees. *l*he bill is 
straight, slender, bending a little towards 
, the end, and sharp-pointed : the toes are all 
i divided to their origin, the nostrils are co- 
vered with feather*, and the tonrue is bifid. 
These birds are^ famed for 6inging during 
flight ; and there is something very delightful 
, in listening to their melodious strains when 
I the performers are soaring nloft, beyond the 
reach of human ken. From the situation of 
j their nest* they arc greatly exposed to the 
! attacks of predaceous animals of the weasel 
! kind, which destroy great numbers of the 
, eggs and young. The species which first 
j claims our nolicc is 

I The SKr-i.Ar.K. ( AJauda arvensis.") This 
i delightful songster, the most harmonious of 
' v'holc family, is universally diffused 
throughout Europe, and is everywhere ex- 
tremely prolific. It is about seven inches in 
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' length : bill duskv, the base of the under 
mandible yellowish : the feathers on the top 
of the head arc dusky, edged with rufous 
brown ; they are rather elongated, and may 
be set up ns a crest : the plumage on the 
upper part of the body is reddish-brown 
, with the middle darkest, and the ed^cs rather 
, pale : the upper part of the breast is yellow, 
spotted with black; and the lower part of 
the body is a pale yellow. The tail is dusky 
brown ; legs dusky ; claws dusky j the hind 
one being very long, straight, end strong 
The male is of a deeper colour, and larger 
than the female ; and is further distinguished 
ty* having the hind claw longer. The spe- 
cies is subject, however, to considerable va- 
riety ; and has even been found of a pure 
white colour. The Sky-lark commences Jus 
song early in the spring, continuing it during 
the whole summer, nud is one^ of the few 
birds that chant whilst on the wing. When 
it first rises from the earth, its notes are 
feeble and interrupted ; as it ascends, how- 
ever, they gradually swell to their full tone, 
and longnttcr the bird has reached u height 
where it is lost to the eye, it still continues 
to charm the ear with its melodv. It mounts 
almost perpendicularly, and oy successive 
springs, and descends in an oblique direction, 
unless when threatened with danger, when 
it drops like a stone. The female fomu ner 
nest on the ground, close to some turf, which 
eervt-s at once t© hide and shelter it ; some- 
times in com-ficlds ; and, at others, in va- 
rious sorts of pasturage. She lays four or 
live dirty white eggs, blotched and spotted 
with brown ; and she generally produces 
two broods in a year. These prolific birds 
live on seeds and insects, they ore most abun- 
dant in the more open and highest cultivated 
situations abounding in com, being but sel- 
dom seen in extensive moors at u distance 
from arable land. In winter they assemble 
in vast flocks grow very fat, and arc taken 
in great numbers for the table. 

The Wood-lark {Alauda arboreal 
greatly resembles the Sky-lark, though it u 
much smaller, and the colours are less dis- 
tinct. The feathers on the crown aud upper 
parts of the body are marked with dusky 
spots edged with light reddish brown : from 
the !>cnk over the eye is a narrow yellowish 
white band surrounding the crown of the 
head ; the feathers over the cars are browuj 
beneath which is another light band : quilu 
dusky ; neck and breast yellowish white, 
tinged with brown, and marked with dusky 
spots tail short ; the four outer feathers on 
each side black, with dirty white tips ; toil- 
coverts very long and brown : legs yellowish 
flesh-colour : hind claws long, and slightly 
bent. It is generally found near the border* 
of woods, perches on trees, and sings dunng 
the night, so as sometimes to be mistaken 
*jr the nightingale. When kept in a cage, 
near one of th* latter birds, it often strives to 
excel it, and, if not speedily removed, will 
fall a victim to emulation. This species can 
be easily distinguished from the Sky-lark 
during flight, as it does not mount in the air 
m a perpendicular manner, and continue 
hovering and singing in the same spot like J 
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that bird; hut -win often* rise to a great 
height,* and keep flying in large irregular 
circles, singing the whole time with little 
intermission, sometimes for an hour together. 
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Its song, though not so loud as that of the 
Sky-lark, is more melodious, and may some- 
times be heard In fine weather even in the 
depth of winter. This bird feeds on grain, 
seeds, and insects : its nest is placed under 
a tuft of high grass or furze, or in a low 
bush ; and is made of dry grass, lined with 
finer gross and hair. The female lays four 
or fire eggs, of a dusky colour, interspersed 
with deep brown spots, and, like the former 
species, often raises two broods in the year. 
It is a general inhabitant of Europe, but not 
so plentiful as the Sky-lark. It ia more 
abundant Sn Devonshire than In ar.y other 
part of England. These birds get very fat 
after harvest, and are taken in great num- 
bers. 

The Crested Dark (Alaurfa cristata) is 
distinguished from other species by the 
feathers on the crown of the head being 
much elongated and forming a crest, which 
is darker thnn the rest of the plumage. The 
back is ash-coloured, spotted with brown ; 
the breast and belly yellowish white ; nnd 
the throat is beautifully spotted. The toil 
is rather short ; the two outer feathers, with 
their exterior edges, white, tinged with red. j 
The song of this bird is fine, but not equal | 
to the .Skylark : its aerial excursions are J 
likewise shorter. Though found in many i 
parts of Europe, frequenting the banks of 
lakes and rivers, it docs not appear to 
known in England. 

The Tit-lark. (An*hus pratensis.) This 
bird, w hich by the older writers was classed j 
with the larks, belongs to a different genus 
and family; but may be described here. 
It i* of an elegant and slender shape, five 
inches and a half in length, and nine in 
breadth. The bill is black ; tbe back and 
head are of a greenish brown colour, spotted 
with black ? the throat and lower part of 
the belly arc white; .the breast is yellow, 
spotted with black; the tail is dusky ; and 
the feet nre of a pale yellow colour. In 
i many parts of England this is a very com- 
jj moo bird; and is met with in marshes, 
i barren moors, and mountainous heaths : its 
i nett, made of dry gross and stalks of plants, 

, ! lined with fine grass and horse-hair, is placed 
I on the ground amongst furze and long grass. 


The eggs are generally six in number, but 
vary considerably in size and colour : and 
the Cuckoo is said to dejw>sit its eggs among 
them. During the period of incubation, t/tc 
male pours forth Its short but pleasing song i 
it generally springs into the -air, increasing 
its song as it descends to the ground, from a 
height of SO or 40 feet. In winter many 
Tit-l&iks betake themselves to the sea-shore. 

The Tree Tjt-Dark. (A nthus arborcus.) 
This bird greatly resembles the Tit-lark; but 
ma\ be readily distinguished from it, by the 
bill bemg much broader at the base, and the 
legs being yellowish-brown insteah of dusky. 
It is a solitary* species, never associating in 
flocl.s, nor seen ou th? moors and downs, 
where the Titlark is most abundant. The 
nest of this species is placed only amongst 
high grass in the most cultivated ports, 
where there are plenty of trees. Its eggs, 
of which there are four, are of a dirty bluish 
white, blotched and spotted with purplish 
brown. Its flight is very peculiar, mounting 
| up in a fluttering manner, and after some 
time descending to a neighbouring tree with 
motionless wing and expanded tail, e-d | 
then alighting on the ground, warbling i 
during its descent. It is chiefly found iu 
the western and south-western counties of 
England. 

There are other species enumerated by 
ornithologists ; as the Meadow Lark, a j 
species common in many parts of Italy : 
the Shore Lark, known as on inhabitant 
both of Europe and America, and very f 
nbundant in the latter continent ; the | 
Brown Lark : the Rock Lark, found at , 
the Cape of Good Hope : the Maumi Lark, ■ 

| native of Germany : the Siberian Lark: 

\ the Red La kk : the Black Lark, &c. 

LAKRIIa®. A family of Hymenopterous I 
insects, small in extent, and the species of j 
which It is composed arc but of moderate j 
size. They are distinguished by the labrum 
being entirely or partially concealed, and ; 
the mandibles deeply notched on the inner 
side near the base. They are ordinarily . 
found in sandy situations, and are fossoriol 
iu their habits. One spec i eg, the beautiful 
and rare Dinetus pictut, is remarkable for the 
convoluted antenna of the males ; and the 
exotic genus 2’alarus is not lessdhtinguisbcd 
by the constricted segments of its abdomen. 

LATIIAMUS. A genus of Eavrakects 
found in Australia ; as an example we may 
mention 

LATH AMDS DISCOLOR, termed by the 
colonists of Van Diemen’s Land the “bwift 
Earmkeet.” During September and the four 
following months this migratory species is 
abundant in the gum forests, and very com- 
mon'in tbe shrubberies and gardens at Hobart 
Town; small flights of them continually 
flying up and. down the streets and over the 
houses. They gather a fine clear honey f rom 
the fresh- blown flowers of the Eucahjpti 
(especially (mIAosms), which daily expand. 
They are quite fearless, and allow the inha- 
bitants to pass within a few feet of their 
heads. Tlicir eggs are laid in holes in the > 
loftiest and moat inaccessible trees. Tor J 
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They should not be disturbed -whilst suck- 
ing, nor the patient be exposed to too great 
warmth, or they will fall off; this they 
should always he permitted to do of their 
own accord. When the Leech has dropped 
off, it should be seized by the tail, and drawn 
between the finger and thumb, bo 03 to cause it 
to disgorge most of the blood; or this may be 
effected by puttiug it in a week solution of 
common salt. It should then be placed in 
many successive fresh waters, and if not 
injured, it may be used again at a future 
time. 

“The increasing scarcity of Leeches,” as 
is remarked by Mr. Broderip, “ renders their 
preservation and propagation objects of pri- 
mary importance. The death of a vast 
number of Leeches is occasioned by errors 
in the method of keeping them. Though 
aquatic animals, it is not enough that they 
be supplied with water. They breathe by 
their entire surface, and are accustomed to 
change their skins every four or five days. 
Their body is covered, like that of all ani- 
mals and plants which inhabit the water, by 
a shiny or mucilaginous fluid, which not 
only enables them to glide through the water, 
but keeps an aerial stratum in close contact 
with their respiring surface. When present 
in a limited degree, this mucous secretion is 
highly serviceable to them; in excess it is de- 
structive. It Is Impossible for them to dimi- 
nish it when it has accumulated, or to denude 
themselves entirely of their old akin, in 
water only. They must have some resisting 
body to creep over or through in order to 
accomplish this object.” The moat effectual 
method of preserving them appears to be 
that recommended by Fee ; which is os 
follows ; — w Into a marble or stone trough a 
layer of seven inches of a mixture of moss, 
turf, and charcoal of wood is to be put, and 
Borne small pebbles placed above it ; at one 
extremity of the trough, and midway be- 
tween the bottom and the top, place a thin 
plate of marble pierced with numerous small 
holes, upon which there Bhould rest a stratum 
of moss, or portions of the equisetum palastre, 
or horse-tail, firmly compressed by a stratum 
of pebbles. The trough to be replenished 
with water only so high that the moss and 
pebbles should be but slightly moistened. 
A cloth is to be kept over the mouth of the 
trough. This is imitating as near as pos- 
sible their natural condition, and the char- 
coal not only aids in keeping the water 
sweet, bnt appears to prevent the Leeches 
being attacked by parasitic animals, to which 
they are very liable. The water should be 
changed about one© a week, and more fre- 
quently in warm weather." To judge of 
the vast numbers of Leeches that are re- 
quired for medical uses, and of the great 
importance it is to ascertain the best method 
of preserving them, it is only necessary to 
state, that four only of the principal dealers 
in London import between seven and eight 
millions annually 1 

The House-Leech. (ITirudo *angujfug a > 
Linn.) The body of this species is depressed; 
and in the bottom of the mouth there are 
certain sharp tubercles. The mouth and 


j tail are slender ; the body is pretty thick ; 

> the belly is of a yellowish green colour, and j 
the back is dusky, tt is very common in 
shallow pools and stagnant'waters. 1 

The Mechanical Leech. (Jlirudo gto- j 
metro, Linn.) This species is found ad- i 
hering to the trout and some other fishes ' 
after the spawning season. Its motions are 
performed by a particular expansion of the 
head and tail, as if measuring like a com- 
pass ; and hence it receives its name. The 
body is greenish, spotted with white ; and 
both ends are dilatable and equally tena- 
cious. 

The Tuberculated Leech. ( Ponto - 
bdella muricata .) A marine species, which 
adheres strongly to fish, and leaves a black 
impression on the place. The body, which 
is taper and rounded at the greater extre- 
mity, is furnished with two small horns, 
strongly annulated, and tuberculated on the 
rings ; and the tail is dilatable. 

LEIODON. [See Supplement.} 

LEIPOA OCELLATA. The “Native 
Pheasant ” of the colonists of Western Aus- 
tralia ; which in its habits is very like the 
domestic fowl. It deposits its eggs in a 
mound of sand, about three feet high, the 
inside being lined with layers of dried leaves, i 
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grasses, &c. The bird never sits on the aggs, 
but leaves them to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun’s rays. The natives are very fond 
of the eggs, and rob the mounds twice or 
thrice in a season. These mounds resemble 
ant-hills ; and, indeed, ants often abound in 
them. Captain Grey observes that the nests 
are at least nine feet in diameter and three 
feet high. By the natives this bird is named 

JfffOWOO. 

LEMMING. tGeorychiu lemmus.') There 
are several species of this animal, varying in 
size and colour according to the regions they 
inhabit. They ere found in Norway, Lap- 
land, Siberia, and the northern parts of 
America ; those of Norway being nearly the 
size of a water rat, and of a tawny colour, 1 
variegated with black, the sides of the head 
and the under parts being, white ; while 
those of Lapland and Siberia ore scarcely 
larger than a field mouse, and much less 
distinctly marked. The head of the Lem- 
ming is large, short, thick, and well furred ; 
the eyes and ears small ; the body thick ; 
and the limbs short and stout, especially the 



fore less : they have five toes on each foot, pair* of extremities, and to the ordinary 
and the claws on the fore feet are strong, quadruped in their elongated pointed head 
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position which so much diatmguisr.w ins 
monkey tribe ; and at the same time they ; 
differ from them in their dentition. They jl 
ore all natives of Madagascar and of some jl 
of the smaller islands in its neighbourhood, (j 
The general form of tlic body is slender and !] 
clongat**d ; the head shaped somewhat h« .• 
that of n fox; and the eyes large, as In the 
generality of nocturnal animal?. A long t 


; We l ^ Ip - SSJSa ofh» j; 

VnU, undcr the t " 0 ,md; ™»™-. Their hind legs arc 
and in winter make Ions passages under the ttla P l .t eir a,ltenor m) b r . n ,] e 'I 

enow in icarch of W. The mwtr. ” Part they are excellent leapen. Gf»« e j 
ordinary cliararteri. , ie of the<e ,,i„, t. and harmless ns there animal! in eenenl ue, i 
tlr c "l,leh tli« ^fn.?.rt?w .? <1«7 will defend themselves will great re- ; 

Irrvgula^cSi'-,^, a,? average' solution when attacked. It, their natart 
once ; n ten v“ir< • th •«. m; nf .,t nn r„ haunts thcr associate in troop? ; out mey n 

PO'cu to ari’-e from mi immual mult^.lica- a I c fC,dom ' c . cn l! 

f S , ‘S 'V; fa , , . insect*, and small birds. Their fur is usually ! 

prescience of the severity of the approaching 7 CI 7 ,u,c and ‘ illy ; and llle l .“\* l™|. «r, j| 
winter. They dcccrnl from the “S bl ! s h ! ,her ® are JT-? ,T3*' tail ed d 
in incredible numbers, and assemble in t>-e " t lcix “P "holly destitute of atu, « , 
plains 1 and then, as it were wiX one co-' °J hcr ‘. whc <* th 5‘ w T b !L%”wL£. 


plains; and then, os it were with on#* r,'-- mncr3 wcere «*einucj ” ' | 

«nt, ,Pey march on Vn a dl^ct cou^no ^imeutary. JSee Lori: for the/TbW*"* j 
ohstat.^ deterring them, and nothing seem- Mc Galcoi iHECUS.J !| 


nothing se< 
If thev 


LEO. The clasvCat appellation for the , 


*"* m »oing over a lake or Lion. [Sec Lion.] 

1 ^ they will not recede. but swim on . I 

and soon rc-osaumc their former order’ LEOPARD. (FelisUopardus.) A gract , 
They chiefly move at night, or early in the fuI nni1 bbtive animal belonging to thcfchn* 

I morning! >o completely devourin'* the her- •vibe, but so like the Panther os 
b:\ce as thpr- nnn v .. mipntlt' tnten for it hv the mere casuli 


iiawKs, weasels, &c*, and so manv being dc- 01 tw0 » nnd OI a P a ‘ er . „n the 
st roved in attempting to cross' rivers’ and wh,le tiie ocelli or rounded mark? on in *. 
lakes, the diminution® of thdr numters i, J^ther are l.nger, and more 
ver y great ; so that comparatively very few rmctl. Both animals arc widely oifhw? I 
return to their native haunts. \Vben en- through the tropical regions of the Ola . 
raged, they raise them«elves on their hind " orI<1 ! being natives of Africa, Persia. *■ 
feet, and utter a barking sound. Tlicy breed an ' bndia, and many of the Indian islan^- h 


«"at a a ,i birth in ! hC -'-r. Productng-bvcor 
six at a birth. 1 ormeriy, so gro.-s was the 
Mirwrstition or the common people of Nor- 
way, and so great their terror at these dc- 1 
f“ ln f , " a ,« ; hes. that. they believed the 1 
wm^ in!lf e fr0 1 1 lhe c,ou 'ls : and the, 

were aaually exorcised by the clergy. ' ! 

binusox's Bay I.kmmiko is of an a*h : 
colour, with a tinge of tawny on the back ' 
haling a dusky stripe along i' ts middle and' 
a pale line on each side The h.! . - ’ n “ 1 

mi'ra?^ ft 

«k C tJie fore e°i"g species. It occur? 
m Labrador, and all parts of Northern Amp 

cW^S e r. n |?" thaPal . aa Sea. It h£?£ ■ 


*«•» itiuiu, kill VI 1 l.lll l ‘ U1 IMS. , r 

lae general length of the Leopard, 
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caresses of its master. When pursued, tl.ev often take refu S c> a 
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been long familiar in common language, and 
i have conveyed the idea of two distinct spe- 
i cies, ret it is perfectly clear that no scientific 
I vrriter of the last generation either described, 

J or Indeed appeared to know, in what respects 
' the animals differed. It seems that numerous 
specimens of what are called the Leopard 
! are In the Zoological Gardens, and one lias 
■ be*n figured in the book, bo entitled ; but 
| Mr. Bennett has not made the slightest at- 
j tempt to investigate the subject* or to throw 
! any light upon this difficult question. In 
» this dilemma we shall therefore repose on 
the opinions of Major Hamilton Smith, whose 
long experience and accuracy of observation 
arcs well known, and whose authority in 
this department of nature deservedly ranks 
above that of any other naturalist of this 
country. The Leopard, os defined by Major 
Smith, when compared with the Jaguar and 
Panther of naturalists, is uniformly of a paler 
yellowish colour, rather smaller, and the 
dots rose formed, or consisting of several dotS 
partially -mted into a circular figure in 
some instances, and into a quadrangular, 
triangular, or other less determinate forms : 
there are also several single isolated black 
spots, which more especially occur on the 
outride of the limbs.” Mr. Swainson then 
proceeds to say, “Our own opinion of the 
specific dissimilarity between the Leopard 
and, the Panther, judging from what has 
been written on the subject, is in perfect 
, unison with that of Major Smith ; while the 
, following remark of that observing natu- 
ralist, incidentally inserted in his account of 
the Panther of antiquity, seems to us almost 
conclusive : — * The open spots which mark 
all the Panthers have the inner surface of 
the annuli or rings more fulvous (in other 
words darker) than the general colour of the 
Bides , but in the Leopard no such dis- 
tinction appears, nor is there room, as the 
Small and more congregated dots are too 
. small to admit it.' In truth, if there is any 
reliance to l>e placed in the most accurate 
figures hitherto published, the email spots 
of the Leopard and the large ones of the 
Punther must strike even a casual observer, 
and lend him to l tlieve that the two animals 
were called bv different names." Like most 
feline animals. Leopards are fierce and ra- 
pacious ; anti, it is remarked, that though 
they are ever devouring, they always appear 
lean nnd emaciated. They are taken in 
pitfalls, covered over with blight hurdles, on 
which a bait of flesh is placed.’ Their tkiiiB 
are very valuable. 

I The Huxtino Lvopaup, or CiiRivrun 
{Gvepardajubata.') This species cxhlbitsin its 
i form and habits a mixture of the feline and 
canine tribes ; so much so, indeed, ns to have 
induced some naturalists to designate it as a 
distinct genus under the name ot CptKr ilurvs, t 
! or Gxt'jmrtla. “ Intermediate in size and • 
• shape between the Leopard and the hound, | 
t observes Mr. Bennett, in the 7b<cvr Mt n :ngt- I 
rie.) he is slenderer in hi? body, more e)e\ .ited 
on his leg*», nnd lev* flattened on the fore 
1 part of his head than the former, while he 
j is deficient In the peculiarly graceful form, 
both of head and body, wiiich characterizes j 


the latter. His tail is entirely that of e. cat x 
and his limbs, although more elongated f f » 
than in any other species of that group, seem | j 
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to be better fitted for strong muscular ex- , 
ertion than for active and long- continued 
speed.” Though the Hunting Leopard pos- 
sesses much of the sagacity and fidelity of i 
the dog, its anatomical structure and general 
habits are undoubtedly feline. The general 
grouml-colonr is a bright yellowish brown 
above, lighter on the sides, and nearly white 
beneath ; marked with numerous small bl&ek 
spots on the back, sides, und limbs ; and 
which ore continued along f be toll, so closely 
set as to appear like rings; tin. tip of the tail ' 
is white, ns is also the whole of : v s under 1 
surface, w ith the exception of the rings just J 
mentioned. The ears arc short nnd rounded, , 
marked with a broau black spot at the base, 
the tip and inside heing whitish- The upper . 
part of the bend is ot a deeper tinge than J r 
the rest ; from each eye is a blackish line ’ 
running down *.o the corners of the mouth, 
and the extremity of the nose, like that of a j 
doc, is black. The fur does not possess that j 
clcckness which distinguishes the feline race ( 
in general, but has n peculiar kind of crisp- j 
ness ; and there is very little appearance of 
a mane, except that the hair is somewhat * 
longer and more crisp along the back, of the i 
neek, f 

This useful and docile species, which it !s I 
believed might be reduced to a state of per- I 
feet domestication, inhabits the greater part j 
both of Aida and Africa. In India and ■ 
Persia, where they arc employed in the 
chase, they are carried, chained and hood- j 
winked, to the field in low' cars. When the ; 
hunters come within view of a herd of ante- ' 
lopes, the Leopard is liberated, and the j 
game is pointed out to him : he does not, • 
however, immediately dash forward in pur- > 
suit, but steals along can* iou-riy till he has : 
nearly approached the herd unseen, when , 
with 'a few rapid and vigorous bounds he ' 
darts on the timid game, and strangles it ; 
almost instantaneously. Should he, how- I 
ever, fail in his first efforts and miss his i 
prey, he attempts no pursuit, but returns to j 
the call of his master, evidently disappointed, ■ 
and generally almost breathless. 

LEPADOG ASTER. A genus of small 
Mnlacopterygious fishc*, which have the 
power of attaching thermelvc* to rocks and • 
other hard substances, by means of the disc, i 
whereby they are enabled to remain and > 
find tlieir food in situations where every [ 
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other species of fish would be swept away by 
the current of the water. They have large 
pectorals reaching to the under side of the 
body ; head broad and depressed ; snout 
curved and protractile ; body without scales; 
gills with little opening, and four or five rays : 
they have no air-bladder, but they swim 
briskly — In the Rev. David Eandsborough’s 
‘Excursions to Arran,’ the little two-spotted 
rucker-fish, {Lcpadogastcr bimaculatns), 
whose fry he found on opening a scallop, 
furnishes him with a subject which he treats 
in a very pleasant and edifying manner : 
" How wonderfully the Lord teaches the 
feeblest of his creatures to provide for their 
i own safety and that of their offspring I 
What a charming nursery this little sucker- 
, fish selects for Itself I It is rather nice in its 
1 choice. It is not an old, weather-beaten 
t scallop that it takes possession of, but one 
• that is fresh without, and smooth and pure 
within. After it has entered, it certainly 
has some way of gluing the valves together, 
for it is not without difficulty that they can 
be torn usyndcr. Neither Is’ it imprisoned, 
though the apartment is thus shut against 
intruders ; for, closely os the valves cohere, 
there arc some little apertures about the cars 
of the shell through which it can make its 
exit with its numerous family, or by which 
such little creatures as they feed on may, in 
their simplicity, enter.” 

| EE PAS. A genus of Cirrhipedons animals, 

of which the Barnacle (Lcpas anattfera) is a 
, specimen. They adhere in clusters to rocks, 
j shells, floating wood, and other extraneous 
marine substances, and, being incapable of 
j| changing place, arc supposed to be tme 
i hermaphrodites. The word Lcpas , in the 
!, Einmcan system, contains all the Cirrhipcds, 
or Multivalvcs. It was formerly applied to 
1 Limpets or PateHa : in Bhort, the ancient 
' definition, “Concha petnc adhrerens,” 

1 would apply to any shells attached to rocks. 

.The scientific world is much indebted to that 
| distinguished naturalist, Charles Darwin, 

, Esq., r.R.S., for an elaborate account of the 
, structure, habits, and form of all the known 
species, which lias been published in two 
volumes of the Ray Society’s works. [See 
, Balaxcs.] 

, EEPIDOPTERA. An order of four- 
> ^mged insects, containing some of the largest 
and most beautiful in nature, and coinpre- 
I hen ding all those usually ranked as Butter- 
I flies. Moths, and Sphinxes. The win^s 
j which vary in size, figure, and position, are* 
covered with a multitude of minute scales 
; winch when rubbed appear like powder or 
, 1 farinaceous dust ; "the nervures of the win^s 
, being disposed chiefly in a longitudinal 
( direction. The antennas are composed of 
,i numerous minute joints, and arc generally 
>! di>tinct. They are also furnished with a 
j I proboscis, composed of two sub-cj-lindrical 
| V- cs ’ between which there is an iuterme- 
S [ mate one, or sucker ; and by means of it 
j , they are enabled to extract the nectar from 
j. flowers, that being the only aliment on 
.• which they subsist. The head, thorax, and 
. abdomen are always more or less covered 
t, with hair. 



In the Einntean system, this order is com- 
posed of three genera : 1 . PapUio (Butter- 
flies) ; which in the Cuvierian system is 
represented by the Viitrna: 2. Sphinx (the 
Ilawk Moths); viz. the Crcpuscularia of 
Cuvier, which mostly fly in the morning or 
evening twilight : 8 . Phalcena (or Moths) ; 
called by Cuvier the Jfocturna, or those 
which in general fly only during the night. 
Some of these are domestic pests, and devour 
cloth, wool, furs, feathers, wax, lard, flour, 
and the like ; but by far the greatest num- 
ber live wholly on vegetable food, certain 
kinds being exclusively leaf-eaters, while 
others attack the buds, fruits, seeds, bark, 
pith, stems, and roots of plants. The larva 
of Lepidoptcrous insects ore well known by 
the name of Caterpillars . [See ButterflT 
and Cateiipi i.lab.J 

So great is the number of insects belonging 
to this order, that Dr. Burmeister supposes 
them to amount to nearly one sixth of the 
’whole of the insect tribes. The imago state 
is characterized by several peculiarities not 
occurring in any of the other orders. “The 
body is compact, and densely clothed with 
hairs or scales : the head Is free, not being 
received into a frontal prothorncic cavity, 
but attached by a narrow ligament j it is 
furnished at the sides with a pair of large 
granulated eyes, and its hinder part often 
with a pair of ocelli, which are generally 
hidden by the tliick covering of hairs or 
scales : the antenna arc inserted on the 
upper part of the head, and ore generally 
long and multiarticulate, very variable in 
form, and often very complicated in the 
males ; the mouth, at first sight, appears to 
consist of a long and delicate spirally com 
voluted organ, which, when examined, is 
found to consist of two pieces, each of which 
is sometimes provided with a small jointed 
apj>endnge or palpus at its base. . This very 
Blender proboscis (or nntlia as it is called by 
Kirby and Spence) is employed to pump up 
the nectar of flowers, upon which alone it 
subsists, into the mouth and stomach of the 
insect, and which, from its peculiar con- . 
struction, is admirably adapted for pene- 
trating to the depths of the narrowest blos- 
Boms. When at rest, it is coiled up, ana 
defended by two large and compressed palpi, 
composed of three joints inserted upon a 
fleshy piece, soldered to the front of the 
head.” * * * * “ The thorax is robust and 
compact, the prothorncic portion minute, 
owing to the fore-legs performing no supple- 
mental functions, whilst the mesothorax, to 
which is attached the anterior pair of large 
wings, is greatly enlarged, the metathorax 
being again reduced in size. The prothorar 
bears upon its upper side a pair of organs, 
especially characteristic of the order, name- 
ly, a pair of scales covered with hair quite 
distinct from the wing-covers (tegulrc), which 
Kirby and Spence call patagia or tippets, 
but which have been overlooked by all other 
authors except Chabrier, who first discovered 
them.” * * * * “The wings are attached i 
to the lateral and superior parts of themeso- 
and meta-thorax, and are always present, | 
except in a few* species, of which the females 
alone are apterous, or have the wings reduced | 
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to small and useless appendages; these wings LEPIDOSIKEN. A genua placed by 

are of lurge size, and are not folded up ; the { some authors among the Pish, by others 
two fine layers of membrane of which the j among the Amphibia : of late it has been 
wings are composed, like the upper and the subject of many leamftl papers, abroad 
lower surface of a leaf, are kept expanded and at home ;the bcst known species is named : 
by a number of longitudinal corneous veins, Lcpulosiren annectens, and is a native of 
or nerves, as they huve been called.” * * * * Africa. 

“ The wings it\ this order offer another nccu- Dr. Melville differs from Professor Owen 
liarlty, since, instead of being naked and with regard to the position of tins remarkable 
transparent, they are clothed with a double genus in the Animal Kingdom, as he regards 
layer of minute scales, somewhat resembling it as a true Amphibian. He rests its cha- 
those of fishes. These scales, upon which racter on the absence of the super-occipital 
the beauty of these insects so entirely de- bone, the presence of th 2 large epi- and basi- 
pends, are easily detached in the form of a cranial bones, the non-development of the 
fine dust, and, when examined under the 1 maxillnsy and intermaxillary bones ; and 
microscope, are exceedingly variable in their especially the enormous magnitude of the j 
form, but generally more or less wedge- Wernerian bones, v I.ich become subservient i 
shaped, or oval ; sometimes toothed or to mastication, and auchy > ^d to the ex- 
notched at the broadest end, and having a pandeil pterygoids ; on the nostril being 
slender point at the base, by which they are doubled ; on the existence of external cuta- 
attached upon the membranous surface of > neous gills during the adult condition, which 
the wing, which, when denuded, presents I did not occur in any fish ; and on the co- 
the appearance of numerous minute impres- i existence of external and internal gills, with 
sions arranged in lines, in which the base lungs : in other words, on its exhibiting the 
of the scales are planted, being laid upon different modes of circulation respiration, 
each other like the tiles on the roof of a &c., in the produce — second stage of the 
house. The number of these scales is very larva of the frog and Amphiuma, or Meno- 
great, there being more than 400,000 on the poma, and other characters, 
wings of the silkworm moth, according to One species (about a foot long) inhabits the 
Leuwenhoeck : in some species, however, the upper part of the river Gambia ; and another 
wings are partially, or even entirely, de- (be'tween two and three feet in length) is a 
muled of scales ; and in others, small patches t native of the large rivers of South America, 
only are thus denuded, as in the great Atlas ] In its respiratory apparatus, it bears the 
Moth. In many species, these scales exhibit closest correspondence with the Perenni- ; 
the most brilliant metallic tints, so that in i branchiate Bntrachia ; but in many other i 
the bright light of the sun it is almost im- . points of its internal structure, it more im- 
possible to look upon them.” « * * * “The j cemblescertcin species of fishes. The African 
variations in the colours and markings of . species is said to pass nine months out of the 
the wings are almost as numerous as the j twelve in a state of torpidity ; burying it- 
specica themselves: the sexes also often self in the mud during the dry season, and 
differ materially from each other ; still some again reviving when the sources of the river 
general principles are evident in the distri- arc swollen by the rains. 


bution of these coIouts and markings. Thus 
I the Ponike nml Picrides are almost uniformly 


LEPIDOSTETJS. A genus of fishes with J 


white tCoh’cM and allies yellow t the *»»/ PoKahed scales, one species off 

SwSArtoffil, tanJi SiS black *»& «• totto United State,. Many 
and with silvery spots on the uuder side; ft lhcd genera are found m a fossil state. 
JHpporcMa and its allies ornamented with LEFJSMA. A Linncean genus of Apte- 
eye- like marks ; the Xycen ce copper- co- tous insects ; distinguished by an elongated ! 
loured ; the Polyommati fine blue, ^th covered with small scales, frequently 

small eyes on the under side : : the Zygann 8 ii V ery and brilliant. They have six feet, 

™ ^ great velocity, and some of them ( 
an ear-like mark in the middle of the fore py meauj 0 f their caudal appendage are 
wings ; the Gcomttridcn with waved carpet- * * » -c 

like marks.” — We are indebted for the pro- / 

vious extracts to Mr. Westwood’s excellent . / 

“ Introduction to the Classification of In- 's v \ * J 

sects.” We must refer our readers, who >- $ 

wish to study the subject more particularly, JJ* 

to* the works of Dr. Boisduval, Messrs. , , , , , 

Doubleday ami llewitson, andpthers. The - 1 

rccently published Lists of British Species, / W 

dram up with so much study and care by sr^ ri ’ \ 

Mr. II. Doubleday of Epping, and by Mr. f { v \ 

Stephens (Cat. Lep. in Brit, Mus.) are in r lis- \ 

pensable to all who studv the British species ; | 

" British aiithon, up ti hi. [time, have been vitt.ta. | 

apt to multiply species, and occasionally to I 

misapply the names, from the want of an- enabled to leap. The on tenure are retaceojis, 
themic specimens to compare with their and usually very long. Several species hide 
species. More particular information will be beneath stones ; others conceal themselves 
found under the different species of Lepi- in the cracks of ohl window-frames and 
dojite^i described iu the course of the work, under damp boards, &c. 
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LEPTIDiE. A subfamily of Dipterous 
insects, distinguished by the proboscis beinff 
short and membranous ; the lips terminal 
and thick ; and the abdomen usually with 
five distinct segments. 

LEPTOCEPHALUS, or ANGLE SEA 
j MORRIS. A Ms la cop terygious fish, cha- 
racterized by a very small and short head, 
and a remarkably compressed body. It is 
common in the seas of not climates. One 
specimen of it was taken on the coast of 
Anglesea by a gentleman named Morris, 
and is described by Pennant ; but since that 
; time l.iuny others have been.fioutn^ on our 
1 coasts. It is fom .nches lon£ ; head very 
small ; the eyes large ; lower jaw slender ; 
numerous small teeth in each jaw ; the body 
compressed sideways ; extremely thin, and 
almost transparent : the bones forming the 
vertebra have no spinous processes what- 
ever ; the dorsal and abdominal margins, 
j as welt as the lateral line, exhibit a series of 
| small black specks ; and its general opal- 
i like hue and graceful motions give it a very 
i pleasing appearance. It is usually found 
among eca-weed. 

LEPTOCONCHUS. AgenusofMollusca, 

| found in the Red Sea, where it is imbedded 
in calcareous masses of Folypcria. The 
head of the animal is furnished with a pro- 
boscis ; two tcutaculo, with eyes in the 
t middle ; foot of motivate size, and no oper- 
I culum. The shell is of a dirty-white colour, 
Bubglobular, delicate, fragile, and translu- 
cent ; spire low ; aperture large, and fur- 
rowed externally. 

LEPTOPIIINA. The name given to a 
subfamily of serpents belonging to the family 
Colubridie. They are characterized by a 
long and very slender body, slightly de- 
pressed : the head elongated, and narrowed 
before ; and a very long, slender, and acutely 
pointed tail. “The whole of the serpents 
composing these genera live/* Mf. Beu ob- 
’ serves, “ in woods, entwining themselves 
amongst the branches, and gliding from one 
to another. Their habits, combined with 
the graceful slenderness of their form, the 
beautiful metallic reflection from the surface 
in 6ome species, and the bright and change- 
able hues in others, place them among the 
most interesting of the serpent tril>e. Their 
food consists of large Insects, yoimg birds, 
&c., which the extraordinary size of the 
heed, the width of the gat>e, and the great 
dilatability of the neck and body, enable 
them to swallow, notwithstanding the small 
size of these parts in a state of rest.*' They 
are perfectly harmless ; and it is even said 
that children are in the lmbit of taming and 
playing with some of the species, and the 
snakes appear pleased at being thus caressed. 

LEPTOPLEU RON. '[See Supplement.] 

I/EPTOPTILT7S. A genus of Grallatorial 
j birds, containing the well known Adjutant 
of India [which see]. 

LEPTERID^E. The third family of 
Lonsicom beetles, comprising fcuck as have 


the eyes rounded, or very slightly emargi- 
nate ; the antennas of moderate length in- 
serted before the eyes ; the head is Inclined 
downwards, and narrowed into a neck at its 
| union with the thorax, which Is conical or j 
; trapezoid, and narrower in front than the 1 
head ; the mandibles nre acute at the tips ; 
the elvtm are narrowed to the tips, so as to 
give the terminal part of the body the ap- 
pearance of an elongated but reversed trl- 
angle. These insects are of moderate size, ! 
active, and generally gaily coloured, being } 
often ornamented with yellow markings ; J 
they are found either upon umbelliferous 
flowers in the hot sunshine, or on the trunks 
. of trees, where they usually reside in their 
previous stntes. I 

i One of the largest and finest of these , 
j beetles is a North American species, the Ves- 
i inocei'us pallhttus, which appears on the 
» flowers and leaves of the common elder 
, towards the end ot June and until the middle 
• of July. It is of a deep violet or Prussian 
blue colour, sometimes glossed with greet! , 
aud nearly one half of the forepart of the 
wing-covers is orange-yellow, suggesting the | 
idea of a short cloak of this colour thrown j 
over the shoulders, which the namepatficifus, 
that is, cloaked, was designed to express. Tho 
head is narrow ; tlie thorax is narrow before 
and wide behind, and has a little sharp pro- 
jecting point ou each side of the ba^c. The 
larvae live in the lower part of the 6tcms of 
the elder, and devour the pith, as Dr. Harris 
informs us. In this countiy arc many spe- 
cies, some of which are rather large and hand- 
some. They are described in the worka of 
Mr. Stephens. 

LEPUS. [See Hare.] 

LERN.22AD.a3. A group of pararitic 
Crustacea ; one species ot which infests the 
Sun-fish ( Ort/ioffttriscus ). The fish and 
its parasite are thus described in Capt. Grey's 
Travels in Australia : “ We caught also a 
fish {Ort/ioffariscus), which the seamen called 
a devil-fish. The length of it was six feet 
two indies ; breadth from fin to fin, three 
feet six inches ; length from lip of nose to 
pectoral tin, two feet ; thickness through the 
breast, one foot six inches This fish was 
infested about its nose with a kind of parnsite 
(Lernea\ having two long thin tails. The 
sailors stated that these animals frequently 
cause large sores about the uose of the fish, 
and that when suffering from tills, it will 
allow the sea birds to sit on ft, and peck 
away at the nffected part. The bahit of the 
fish is to swim during calms, with one of the 
hiud fins out of water, and it is then har- 
pooned from a boat. I have myself seen 
petrels perched upon them ; and direct^; one 
of these fish was hoisted on board, the sailors 
looked for the parasites and found them. 
They were on inch long, and covered with a 
transparent shell marked with grav spots 
and lines ; the hind part of the body, near 
the tail, being darker than the fore part, as 
if the intestines were seated there. These 
little creatures adhered strongly to any sub- 
stance that they were laid on, and caused 
an irritating feeling to the skin, if placed on 
it j they swam with great rapidity when put 
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into sea writer, and in their movements in 
swimming much resembled a tadpole 5 their 
tails were merely long transparent fibres.” 
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I Our figure represents a sr»'cies, J 4ntAoson>o 
Smithii, which derives its generic name from 
its body resembling the blossom of a flower. 
In Dr. Baird's British Entomostraca figures 
and descriptions of the British species are 
given. 

BESTRIS. A genus of Palmipede birds, 
distinguished from the true Gulls by their 
membranous nostrils being larger and open- 
ing nearer to the point and edge of the beak; 
the tail also is pointed. The females are 
larger than the males, which is the reverse 
of what is observable in the genus Larns ; 
and they lay but two eggs, of a dark colour. 

Lesthis Parasiticus ; the Arctic Gull. 

■ This species is common in the northern parts 
of Europe, Asia, and America. Numbers of 
them frequeut the Hebrides in the breeding 
season ; ami they are also to be seen in the 
Orkneys, and on the coast of Yorkshire. 
They make their nest of moss, on the dry 
I grassy tufts in boggy places, and lay two 
eggs of an ash colour, spotted with black. 
The length of the Arctic Gull is twenty-one 
inches • the bill is dusky, pretty much 
hooked at the end, but the straight part is 
covered with a sort of cere : the nostrils are 
narrow, and placed near the end.. In the 
male the crown of the head is black ; the 
back, wings, and tail are dusky; and the 
whole under side of the body is white : the 
legs are small, scaly, and black. The female j 
is entirely brown. They are ravenous and | 
ferocious to such a degree, that they pursue 
other gulls of a less vigorous and determined 
nature, whenever they observe them to have 
a prize worth contending for, and compel 
them to drop or disgorge their prey ; which 
the pursuer usually catches os it falls. Mr. | 
Fisher, in his Journal of a Voyage to the 
1 Arctic regions, in H- M. SS. Heel a and 
Griper (1820), gives the following information 
on this subject : “ Several Arctic Gulls were 
seen to-day for the first tfme. This bird is 
commonly called by our Greenland seamen 
the Boatswain, and sometimes Dirty Allen, 
a name somewhat analogous to that by which 
it is characterized by the Danes, viz. Stroudt- 
iager, or Dung-bird. All these names have 
had their origin from a mistaken notion 
that these birds lived on the excrements of 
the lesser gulls, which, on being pursued, 
either from fear, or to relieve themselves 
from the persecution of fierce cnefhies.voided 
something to satiate the voracious appetites 
of their pursuers, and by that means escape 
from further molestation. The fallacy of 
this* opinion is now, however, pretty gene- 
rally known. That the Arctic Gulls do 
pursue those of their own genus which they 
can master (particularly the Kitti wakes) is 
on incontestable fact ; but the object of their 
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pursuit is not the excrement, but the prey 
that the pursued is at that time possessed of, 
and which at length they are forced to drop, 
to recare their own safety ; which they effi ct 
during the time that their enemy is em- 
ployed picking it up, although that is done 
in a very short period, for they manage the 
business with such dexterity, that the object 
dropped is generally caught before it reaches 
the water.” 

I/E 5 TKIS Cataractxs; the Ski a Gull. 
Tilts is the most form ; dable of all the Gull 
kind, preying not only on fishes, but also on. , 
the smaller kinds of water-fowl, and, as some 
assert, even on young lambs. It i 6 a stout 1 
bird, two feet in length, and between four j 
and five from rip Jto tip of the extended j 
wings. The bill is dark, strong, much { 
hooked, sharp at the tip, and covered to j 
the nostrils with a kind of cere. The whole ! 
upper plumage is of a deep brown, edged 
with a dull rust colour ; the under parts j 
being considerably lighter : the tail is white 
at the root, the shafts are of the same colour, t 
and the webs of deep brown : the legs and l 
toes are covered with coarse black scales ; j 
and the claws are strong and hooked. This 
fierce species is met with in the high lati- 
tudes of both hemispheres, where they are 
much more common than in the warm or 
temperate parts of the glolxc. Thev are un- 
commonly courageous in defence of their 
young, and attack, with eagle-like courage 
and ferocity, any animal that dares to dis- 
turb them ; nay, those persons who are 
about to rob their nests, aware of the recep- 
tion they are likely to meet with, hold a 
knife or other sharp instrument over their 
heads, upon which the euraged bird rushes, 
to its own destruction. By many ‘people 
their feathers are preferred to those of the 
goose ; and in some parts they are killed in 
great numbers merely for the sake of them. 

BEUCISCUS. A genus of Malacoptcry- 
gious fishes, of the genus Cyprinidck. It 
contains many species, chiefly distinguished 
from others of the Carp tribe by the com- 
parative shortness of the dorsal and anal 
fins, and a deficiency of barbules about the 
mouth. [For examples of this genus, see 
Bleak : Chub ; Dace ; Roach, &c.] 

BEUCOPHASIA ; called by Hubner Up- 
ttyria. A genus of Butterflies distinguished 
from the other “ Whites ” by the narrow 
elongated wings, rounded at the end. There 
are few species in this genus ; we particular- 
ize the British 

Beucothasia Sinatis ; or "Wood White 
Butterfly. In certain woods and copses 
this insect is to be met with at the end of 
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May and beginning of August. Its -wrings 
above are milk-white, with a dusky rounded 
spot at the tip of the anterior, and the base 
sprinkled with dusky ; beneath, the tip and 
I base are yellowish tipped with green : the 
J posterior wings are faintly tinged with yellow 
> and sprinkled with dusky clouds : body cine- 
reous above, white beneath ; autennx white, 
with black rings. In the female the wings 
are more rounded. Caterpillar green, with 
a deep yellow lateral line : it feeds on the 
lotus coT7uculatu3. The Chrysalis is fusiform; 
greenish with a yellow streak on the sides, 
and white spots on the stigmata. 

LEUCOSIADB3 A family of Decapod 
Crustacea, containing many fine round por- 
cellane exotic crabs ; the genus Ebalia of 
the British seas belongs to this family. 

LEVERET. The young of the Hare 
during the first year of its age. 

UBELLTJDA : LIBELLULIDiE. A 
I gemu and family of Neuropterous insects ; 
the distinguishing characters of which are : 
that the mouth is furnished with jaws ; that 
the antenna are shorter than the thorax ; 
that the wings are extended ; and that the 
I tail is terminated by a kind of forceps. [ See 

j DraGO.V-FLY : rnTALUBA.] 

| UCMETIS. A genus of Scansorial birds 
found in New Holland : it contains the 
LiCMKTIS NaSICUS, or LONG-BILLED COCK- 
ATOO- This species of the Psiltacidie or 
Parrot tribe, like the common Cacatua 
palcritOy assembles in large flocks and spends 
much of its. time on the ground, where it 
grubs up the roots of orchids and other 
bulbous plants, upou which it mainly sub- 
sists. It not nnfrequently makes inroads to 
i the newly-sown fields of com, where its at- 
tacks are most destructive. In confinement 
j they appear dull and morose, and show a 
very irritable temper. The general plumage 
i is white, washed yrith pale brimstone-yellow 
on the under surface of the wing, and with 
bright brimstone-yellow on the under sur- 
face of the tail ; line across the forehead and 
lores scarlet ; the feathers of the head, neck, 
and breast are also scarlet at the base, show- 
ing through the white, particularly on the 
breast ; i rides light brown ; bill white ; 
naked skin round the eye greenish blue ; 
legs and feet dull olive gray. The sexes 
are alike in size and colour. The female de- 
posits two white eggs on a layer of rotten 
wood at the bottom of holes in the larger gum 
trees. 


DTMACINA. A genus of Mollusca be- 
longing to the order Pteropoda* It inhabits 
the northern seas j and is said to be devoured 
by whales in vast quantities. The shell is 
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thin, fragile, papyraceous, spiral, and ob- 
liquely convolute; spiral side rather pro- 
minent, the other side umbilicated ; aperture 
large. The body of the animal is long ; and 
it can retire completely into its shell. 

UMAX : UMACINAE. A genus and 
family of voracioiu naked Molluscs, com- 
monly called Slugs. • In most of the terres- 
trial species of this order there is a prominent 
head, with four retractile tentacula; and at 
the end of the longest pair the eyes are situ- 
ated. The figure of the Limax is oblong, 
approaching to cvlindric. __ On the back there 


mantle; and this shield covers the pulmonary 
sac, the orifice of which is on the right side. 
Thev are diffused throughout all climates, 
particular species being restricted to each ; 
and they are every where regarded as Inve- 
terate destroyers of garden produce. {See 
Slug.] 

UMENITIS. A genus of Butterflies, one 
species of which is found in this country. 

Dimenitis Camilla ; or Honeysuckle 
Butterfly. This somewhat rare species, 
which on the Continent is known as Sybilja, 
is noted for the graceful elegance with which 
it floats along with outstretched wing. Its 
general colour is a dark brown, spotted 
with black, v the anterior wings having a 
curved central white band, intersected with 
black veins, a grayish crescent and three or 
four small white dots ; the posterior wings 
are very similar, but the white band in the 
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centre is oblique and straight ; between the 
fascia and the margin is a double parallel 
series of obscure black spots : beneath, the 
anterior wings are brown, clouded with ful- 
vous, and there are several white spots : the 
posterior wings at the base are a mixture of 
tawny-orange and bluish-gray, with several 
black zig-xag lines and dots ; then brownish 
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| orange, a white band, a double serie3 of 
1 blank spots, anti a few white dots. The 
| body is' dusky black above, white beneath; 
nntennx black abo\ c, tawny beneath and at 
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ths tip. Caterpillar green, with the head 
and legs reddish ; it teeds ou the various 
i. species of honeysuckle ; the chrysalis is 
green spotted with gold, forked in front, 
j The Ho»ey>uekle Butterfly appears to de- 
1 light in settling on the blossoms of the 
1 bramble. 

I/IMOSA. A genus of Wo ding Birds, fre- 
quenting marshes and the sea-shore. They 
urc characterized by a long straight beak, 
slightly bent at the extremity ; and by the ; 
external toes, which are long and slender, i 
being palmated at the base. [See God- i 
VITO 

LIMPET. (Patella.) A genus of marine 
Molluscous animals ; the distinguishing 1 
characters of which are : that the shell is t 
univalve, of a gibbous shape, almost conical, 
always fixed to a rock or sonic hard body ; ■ 
and having its apex sometimes sharp-pointed, I 
at others obtuse ; straight, or crooked ; 
j whole, or perforated: these \ariatioii3 oc- j 
> cosioning so many specific distinctions. I 
I The means by which the Limpet affixes 


and other birds which endeavour to detach 
them for food, am sometimes caught by the 
jK>ints of their bills, and arc held there until 
drowned by the advancing tide. 

The Common Limpet <jP. vvlparis), which 
is very numerous on the British coasts, has 
rough prominent stria, with edges sharply 
crenated ; and the vertex is near the centre. 
Another species, fiequent ou the Cornish 
coast, is called the Transparent Limpet ; It 1 
1 has a pellucid shell, longitudinally marked 
! with rows of rich blue spots : and the vertex is 
j placed near one of the edges. But the most 
beautiful varieties ore found on the shores of 
the Oriental seas and the coasts of the Me- 
diterranean. Limpets are herbivorous, feed- 
ing upon sea-weeds, which they reduce with 
their long riband-shaped tongues. 

Many uud very opposite opinions have 
been given to account for the extraordinary ! 
tenacity with which this animal adheres to * 
the rock : that which to us appears the most 
feasible, ascribes the true cause to a viscous ' 
juice emitted fVoin the muscle of which we 1 
have spoken, which, though imiierceptlble i 
to the eye, is nevertheless capable of pro- I 
during these surprising effects. This, it Is 
observed, may be perceived by the touch; I 
for if the finger be applied to the place im- 
mediately after the removal of the Limpet 
from a stone, the tenacity of this juiee will 
j be extremely strong ; but if any wet touches 
I the stone after the removal of the fish, no 
I viscosity will be perceptible, the whole sub- 
I stance of the glue being instantly dissolved, 

I and its effects totally lost. Water, therefore, 
is a sufficient solvent for this glue ; but the 
close adhesion of the outer rim of the great 
circular muscle prevents the external water 
from acting on it, otherwise it must always { 


be destroyed as soon as discharged. How- 
ever, the under surface of the body of the 
animal is entirely covered with small tuber- 
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j itself to a rock were first clearly explained 
j by Reaumur. The shell approaches to a 
conic fig urc ; the base of which is occupied 
by a large muscle, which alone contains 
nearly as much flesh as the whole body of 
the fish : this muscle is not confined within 
the shell, but assists the creature in its pro- 
gressive motion, or in fixing itself at plea- 
sure. When in a quiescent state, which is 
I commonly the case, it applies this muscle 
every way round to the surface of some 
stone, and so firmly attaches itself to it that 
it is not easily separated even with the as- 
sistance of a Knife. It is said that crows 


cles, containing water, which the creature 
discharges whenever inclined to liberate 
itself, and the whole cement immediately 
dissolves before it- 

LIMXTLITS, or KING-CRAB. A genus 
of large Crustacea, belonging to the group 
jLl/phosuraor Sword-taQ»i sometimes attain- 
ing the length of two feet. The Li mull are of 
a very singular form and structure : their 
bodies are divided into two parts ; of which 
the anterior, covered by a large semicircular 
bhield, bears the eyes, the antenme, and six 
pairs of legs, whioh surround the mouth, and 
arc used both for walking and for mastica- 
tion ; whilst another shield of a somewhat 
triangular shape covers the posterior portion 
of the body, which supports five pairs of 
swimming legs, and terminates in a long 
pointed process. The Limuli axe confined 
to the shores of tropical Asia, the Asiatic 
Archipelago, and tropical America. The 
best known species comes from^the Sfolucca 
inlands : hence they arc sometimes termed 
Molucca crabs. Their Habits do not appear 
to be very well understood : it seems, how- 
ever, that they prefer the neighbourhood of 
sandy shores j and it is said that, in order 
to avoid the violent heat of the sun, which 
becomes fatal to their existence, they bury 
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themselves m the sand- The long homy 
process is used by some of the Malaya as a 
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point for their arrows ; the wuunds St makes 
being dangerous, like those made fc>y the 
jagged spines of certain fishes. 

LING. ( Gadiis molra.) This is a valu- 
able fish of the Gadidac family, or Cod tribe. 
The body is very long and slender, usually 
from three to four feet i the head is fiat ; 
the teeth in the upper jaw are numerous and 
very small, while those in the lower are few, 
long, and sharp ; aud the lower jaw is 



in a certalndcgree, but not so remarkably 
as in the Ling. Besides a certain portion 
which are consumed fresh, considerable 
quantities are cured for exportation. The 
young are called drizzles 

LINGULA. A genus of Concliifera, found 
in the Philippine Islands, Ac., and consti- 
| tuting a singular anomaly, as being the only 
bivalve shell that is i>edunculated. The 
animal has two long ciliated arms, which 
are curled up during repose. Shell thin, 
either horny or ealenreous, equivalve, equi- 
lateral, peaked at the apex, and generally 
opCn at the base. There are several recent 
species found In the Moluccas, and some 
fossils in sandy indurated marl, limestone, 
Ac. Lingula anatinrt is so named from its 
resemblance to a duck’s bill. 

LINNET. ( Fringilla finofo.) The Brown 
or Gray Linnet is a well-known song-bird, 
being common In every part of Europe. Its 
length is nbout five inches and a half, in- 
cluding the bill and tail : the bill is bluiih 
gray ; the neck, back, and upper parts of 
the head, dork reddish brown, the edges of 
the feathers being pale ; under parts dirty 
reddish white ; breast deeper than the rest, 
sides streaked with brown ; quills dusky, 
edged with white ; the tail, which is n little 
forked, is of a brown colour, edged with 
white, except the two middle feathers, which 
are bordered with a dull red : legs short 
and brown. The female is marked on tlie 
breast with streaks of brown ; her wings 
hare less of white ; and her colours are in 
general less bright. The Linnet usually 
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shorter than the upper, with a single barbule 
at its extremity : lateral line straight ; 

[ scales small ; two dorsal fins of equal height; 
i one short near the head ; the other long, 
i reaching nearly to the toil, which is rounded 
! at the end. The colour ot this fish varies, 

| being sbraetlmes of an olive hue on the sides 
I and bacK^ mid sometimes cinereous : the 
j belly is white, as are nl*o the ventral fins, 
and the jlorsal and anal are edged with 
> while : the tail is marked near the end Ith 
’ a transverse black bar, and tipped with 
white. The Ling is an inhabitant of the 
Northern seas, and forms in many places a 
considerable article of commerce. Large . 
quantities are taken among the Western i 
Island*, in the Orkneys, on the Yorkshire | 
and Cornish coasts, and, generally speaking, 
all round the Irish coast. They spawn in : 
June, depositing their eggs in the soft oozy 
ground at the mouths of rivers ; at which 
period the males separate from the females. 
While the Ling continues in season, its liver 
’ is very white, aud abounds with a fine- 
I) flavoured oil ; but no sooner docs it cease to 
be in season, than its liver becomes red, 

'< and destitute of oil. The same, indeed, 

!, happens to the Cod and some other fishes, 
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bnilds in some thick bush or hedge, preferring 
the white-thorn and furze ; the outside is 
composed of mo*s, dry grass, and roots ; 
and the inside of fine soft wool and hair. 
The female lays four or five eggs, which 
are white, spotted with blue, and irregularly 
spotted with brown at the larger end. The 
young are hatched towards the end of April 
or beginning of May. The song of the 
Linnet is lively and sweetly varied i its 
manners arc gentle, and its disposition is 
docile. When confined with other birds it 
easily adopts their song, and when taken 
young it may be readily taught to modulate 
its voice to any sound to which it is accus- 
tomed. But those persons -who have raid 
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most attentifc to the natural note of this It is in Africa, however, that he reigns su- 
bird must be well aware that its native strains preme among the weaker quadrupeds, and \ 
j ore more delightful than any iu which it exerts his power to the greatest extent. A > 
] la capable of being instructed. Linnets, * Lion of the largest size haa been found to ; 
says Bewick, are frequently seen in flocks , measure about eight feet from the nose to f 
during the winter ; and their assembling the tail, and the tail itself about four feet: 

‘ with other kinds of small birds is the sure the general colour is a pale tawny, still paler jj 
j presage of a coming storm. They may be or more inclining to while beneath : the 
j caught in clap-nets during the summer head is very large, the ears rounded, the face 
months ; but flight-birds are most plentiful covered with short or close hair , the upper 
about the beginning of October. They feed part of the head, the neck, and shoulders 
on various seeds, and are particularly fond coated with long shaggy hair, forming a 
of linseed ; from which circumstance, it is pendent mane ; od the body the hair is snort 
f said, they derive their name. j and smooth ; and the tail is terminated by 

| In alluding to the domestic attachments 1 a tuft of blackish hair. The Lioness is smaller 
j of some species of birds, the Journal of a than the Lion, has no maue, and is of a 
Natural if t thus speaks of the Linnet : “This whiter cast beneath. During the day the 
songster is no solitary visitor of our dwellings: Lion usually slumbers in his retreat ; and as 
I it delights and lives in society, frequenting night sets in, he rouses from his lair, and 
j ojien commons and gorsy fields, where begins his prowl. Being of the cat tribe, his 
j several pairs, without the least rivalry' or ©yes are incapable of bearing a strong light > 
j contention, will build their nests and rear the night is therefore his proper time for 
their offspring in the same neighbourhood, action. 

twittering and warbling all the day long. Much has been written respecting a sharp 
This duty over, the families unite, and prickle, or corneous process, concealed In the i 
form large associations, feeding and moving tuft of hair at the extremity of the Lion’s i 
in company, aa one united household; tail, with which he was said to lash himself j 
and, resorting to the bead of some sunny tree, t when angry, or to arouse his dormant rage, 
they will pass hours in the enjoyment of the , Homer, Lucan, and Pliny had so described 
warmth, chattering with each other in a low him : but though they appeared to have no 
and gentle note ; and they will thus regu- doubt ofhis lashing his sides with that object, 
Varlv assemble during any occasional bright they did not advert to this peculiarity of 
gleam throughout all the winter season, — caudal struf‘-*a. Didymus Alcxandrmus, 

* and still their voice is song,* which, heard 

at some little distance, forms a very pieusing fjlKj 

concert, innocent and joyous. The Linnet JJ jlfsk 

is the cleanliest of birdsdelighting to dabble )E‘ 

iu the water, and dress its plumage iu every JL 

little rill that runs by. The extent of voice 
in a single bird is not remarkable, being \W^ J 

more pleasing than powerful ; yet a large t rfSytyijP )J 

field of furze, in a mild sunny April morn- \ Vtf 

ing, animated with the actions and cheering * v %- 

music of these harmless little creatures, 

united with the bright glow and odour of \ fM } \Jwr 

this early blossom, is not visited without \ j 

gratification and pleasure." w 

LION. (Tclis ho.") This most noble as 
well as most formidable of all carnivorous 

animals is chiefly distinguished by the pre- eroLt, or mow 

Bence of a full flowing mane in the male, a commentator on the ‘Iliad,* however, 
and by a tufted tail and the disappearance having found a black homy prickle among 
of the feline markings iu both *exes before the hair of the tail, immediatey Conjectured 
• they arrive at maturity. The Lion is prm- that he had ascertained the true cause of the 
ci pally an inhabitant of the interior wuus of stimulus when the animal flourishes that 
Africa, but t. nUu found, though far less member in defiance of his enemies. The 
plentifully, iti the hotter regions of Asm. subject afterwards remained unnoticed for 

centuries, till at length Blumenbaeh verified 
the fact of its existence, although he did not 
J&M admit that it could produce the effect altri- 
//j j)'i buled to it by the ancient scholiast. He 
- remarked, indeed, that the tail was termi- 

nated by a homy prickle, surrounded at its 
a base by an annular fold of the skin, and so 

buried in the tuft of hair that its use for the 
purpose stated could only be imaginary. 

— * jfier' Since that time it has been clearly proved, 

— ' §gp by the examination of Lions, both living 

^ and dead, that there is occasionally present 

- - ✓£ £ at the extreme tip of the tail, a homy prickle, j 

~~ ’ scarcely three-eighths of an inch in length, 
r*o>r.— {rxus nxo.l which is altogether unconnected with the 
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caudal vertebra, and easily detached from 
the Bkin ; what its real use may be is purely 
conjectural, but that the animal is furnished 
with it in order to incite him to anger cannot 
for a moment be entertained. \ye should 
here observe, that in one of the has reliefs 
discovered, through the laudable zeal of Sir 
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Stratford Canning.in the excavations of Nim- 
rond (the supposed site of the ancient city of 
Nineveh'), and now in theBritish Museum, an 
exaggerated representation of this M prickle " 
is very apparent. From this it is certain 
that the fact of its existence was perfectly 
established in the time of the Assyrians, or 
it would not have been prominently intro- 
duced in the figure of the sculptured Lion. 

When in quest of prey his roaring re- 
sembles the sound of distant thunder, and, 
being re-echoed by the rocks and mountains, 
appals and puts to flight every animal within 
hearing. In general, however, he waits in 
ambush, or creeps insidiously tdwards his 
victim ; and then, springing on it with a 
tremendous bound, he seizes it with his 
powerful claws. His strength is prodigious ; 
a single stroke of his paw, it is affirmed, is 
sufficient to break the back of a horse ; and 
his strength is such as to enable him to 
carry off a buffalo or antelope, with as much 
apparent ease as a cat carries off a rat. The 
Lion is supposed to be destitute of a fine 
scent, and to hunt by the ej'e alone : he will 
devour as much at one time os will serve 
him for two or three days ; and, when sa- 
tiated with food, he is said to retire to his 
den, which he seldom quits, except for the 
purpose of prowling about for his prey. His 
teeth are bo strong, that he breaks the bones 
with perfect ease, and often swallows them 
together with the flesh : his tongue, as in 
other feline animals, is furnished with re- 
versed prickles, but they are so large and 
strong in the Lion os to be capable of lace- 
rating the skin : the muscles which raise the 
jaw are of enormous size ; and those which 
support the head, as well ns the ligamentum 
nuc/uc which runs along the spinous pro- 
cesses, of the vertebra to the occiput, are very 
highly developed. The Lioness is 6aid to 
go with young five months, and to produce 
but one brood in the year : the young are 
generally from two to four in number, which 
the parent nurses with great assiduity, and 


| attends in their first excursionsrfbrprey i and 
, it is remarked that in a state of captivity 
i she usually becomes very savage as Boon as 
t she becomes a mother. 

From the writings of ancient historians it 
appears very clear that Lions were at one 
time found in Europe, but they have long 
since totally disappeared. They are also no 
‘ longer seen in Egypt, Palestine, or Syria, 
where they once were evidently far from 
j uncommon ; and, aa Cuvier remarks, even 
in Asia generally, with the exception of 
j some countries between India and Persia, 

■ and some districts of Arabia, they have be- 
j come comparatively rare. Nor is this to be 
i wondered at, when we reflect on the con- 
stantly increasing numbers of the human 
race, the superior advantages given to man 
by the arts of civilization, and, above all, 
the destruction which is caused by using 
fire-arms against them, instead of the spear 
and the arrow. “ His true country,” as Air. 
Bennett observes, 11 is Africa, in the vast and 
untrodden wilds of which, from the immense 
deserts of the north to the trackless forests of 
the south, he reigns supreme and uncon- 
trolled. In the sandy deserts of Arabia, in 
some of the wild districts of Persia, and in 
) the vast jungles of Hindostan, he still main- 
tains a precarious footing; but from the 
classic soil of Greece, as well &b from the 
whole of Asia Minor, both of which were once 
exposed to Ms ravage*, he has been utterly 
dislodged and extirpated." How different 
was it in the time of the Romans I Struck 
with the magnificent appearance of these 
» animals, they imported them In vast numbers 
, from Africa, for their public speotaclcs. 

Quintus Bcicvola, according to Pliny, was 
1 the first in Rome who exhibited a combat of 
Lions ; but Sylla the dictator, during his 
nratorship, exhibited a hundred Lions ; after j} 
him, Pompey the Great produced no less than 
six hundred in the grand circus ; and Ciesar 
the dictator four hundred. Mark Antony 
appeared in the streets of Rome in a chariot 
drawn by these noble animals, .accompanied 
by his mistress Cytheris, an actress from the 
theatre : a sight, says Pliny, that surpassed 
in enormity even all the calamities of the 
times. 

“ The general prey of the African Lion," 
Mr. Broderip observes, “ consists of the larger 
herbivorous quodrnpeds, very few of winch 
it is unable to master ; and it is a severe 
scourge to the farmer, who is consequently 
ever on the look-out for Lions, and generally 
a most imperturbable and unerring shot. 
Though mortal accidents frequently happen 
in these huntings, the cool sportsman seldom 
fails of using his rifle with effect.^ Lions 1 
when roused, it seems, walk off quietly nt 
first, and if no cover is near, and they are 
not pursued, they gradually mend their pace 
to a trot, till they have reached a good 
distance, and then they bound away. Their 
demeanour upon these occasions has been 
described to us by eye-witnesses to be of a 
careless description, as if they did not want 
a fray, but, if pressed, were ready to fight it 
out. If they arc pursued closely, they turn 
and couch, generally with their faces to the 
adversary ; then the nerves of the sportsman 
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are tried. If he is collected and master of 
his craft, the well-directed rifle ends the scene 
at once ; but if, in the flntter of the moment, 
the vital parts are missed, or the ball passes 
by, leaving the Lion unhurt, the infuriated 
beast frequently charges on his enemies, 
dealing destruction around him. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case ; and a steady 
unshrinking deportment has, in more in- 
stances than one, saved the life of the 
hunter." 

The distinctions which some naturalists 
have pointed out as existing between the 
African and Asiatic Lions have been alto- 
gether denied by BufFon, with whom Cuvier 
I appears to coincide. On the other hand, 
j modern writers, who have lately paid great 
attention to the subject, state that the 
African Lion is larger, has a more regular 
and graceful form, is generally of a darker 
colour, and has a less extensive mane. The 
African varieties are, 1, The Barbary Lion, 
wh'ch is described as liuving a deep yellow- 
ish brown fur and a full flowing mane : 2. 
The Senegal Lion , the fur of which is of a 
brighter yellow tint, and the mane thinner : 
3. The (Jape Lion , of*whieh there are two 
varieties, one brown, the other yellowish ; 
the former being the most powerful and 
ferocious. The Asiatic varieties arc generally 
distinguished as the Bengal Lion ; the Per- 
sian or Arabian Lion ; and the Mantle** ■ 
Lion of Guzerat; the last of which appears 
to be limited to a comparatively small dis- 
trict. Vhere is also the Puma , or A merican 
Lion; a description of which will be found 
in its proper alphabetical position : but that 
animal, it should be observed, is destitute of 
several of the distinguishing characters of 
the true Lion, and ia not entitled to the ap- 
pellation. ! 

We would willingly, if space permitted, 
insert some of the stirring narratives which 
recent travellers have given of Oriental 
Lion hunts : our readers must, however, be 
content with a brief notice, which we copy 
from the excellent publication last quoted : 
— '‘The habits of the Asiatic Lions do not 
differ much from those of Africa, excepting 
that the forxper, from the 6tate of the 
country, frequent the jungles. In India the 
elephant is generally employed in the chase 
which Is even now conducted with more 
jxjmp and circumstance than in Africa. 
The grand Asiatic huntings of former times, 
tho*sc of Genghis Khan for instance, Will 
occur to many of our readers. The ac- 
counts of most Asiatic modem sportsmen 
give a most courageous bearing to the Lions 
in those encounters. One of these states 
< that the Lions in India, Instead of running 
away when pursued through a jungle, seldom 
take to cover as a refuge at all. On the 
, approach of their enemies, they spring out 
to meet them open-mouthed in the plain. 
They are thus easily shot ; but if they are 
missed or only slightly wounded, they are 
most formidable adversaries. They are even 
said to have sprang on the heads of the 
largest elephants, and to have fairly pulled 
them to the ground, riders and all." 

The mane and tuft on the tail of a Lion 
are not fully developed till the animal is 


six or seven years old; and the natural i 
period of a Lion’s life is generally supposed } 
to be about twenty-two years ; but instances 
are on record which show they have some- 
times attained the 41 age of man." 

LION-LIZARD. The name applied by 
Catesby in his Natural History of Carolina 
to the Basilisk tBcuiliscus Americanus ,) 

LITHODOMUS. A Molluscous animal 
inhabiting a bivalve shell, oblong, almost ] 
equally rounded at both ends, and the sum- ; 
mils very near the anterior. They at first i 
suspend themselves to stones, like the com- j 
roon Mussels, but then they perforate tliem, I 
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and bury themselves In the excavations, 
whence they cannot issue. Cuvier says, that 
when young, the Lithodomus suspends itself 
to rocks by a bysaus, but, as it grows, it 
pierces a hole, and introduces itself, forming 
a cavity which thenceforward it never leaves: 
indeed, after a short time, as it merely en- 
larges the interior, without makin" the en- 
trance any wider, its increasing bulk renders 
it unable to quit its cell, and in such cases 
the byssns dies away. 

LITHOPHAGIDiE. A family of MoX- 
haca, consisting of terebrating bivalves, 
without accessory valves. 

LITHORNIS. [See Stjtvleuzst.] 

LITHOTRYA. A genus of Molluscous 
animals, allied to the family of Pedunculated 
Cirripedes, inhabiting an Irregularly shaped 
pyramidal shell, consisting of eight unequal 
pieces j having at the base an irregularly 
cap-shaped appendage, like the inverted 
shell of a Patella, and to which the lower 
part of the peduncle is affixed. The genus 
derives its name from the power possessed 
by the animal of making dwelling holes in 
stones or pieces of rock. 

LITTORINA. A genus of Mollusca 
found on the sea-shores in all part* of the j 
world, feeding upon sea-weed. They in- : 
habit a turbinated, thick shell, consisting of 
few whorls t spire acuminated ; columella 
rather flattened ; operculum, homy, spiral, 
with rapidly increasing volutions. The 
common Periwinkle is a specimen of this 
'■ genus. 

LIZARD. (Laeeria.) A group of Reptiles, 
j which not only differ from every other class 
• of animals, but they also vary widely from 
{ eo£h other, ll’ith respect to sire, the ranksof 
no class of beings are so opposite: contrast the 
gigantic and ferocious Crocodile with the in- 
offensive Chameleon ; or the monstrous Sau- 
rian reptiles, whose fossil remains excite the 
wonder of all beholders, with the harmless 
little Lizard of our walls and copses 1 They 
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vary too in colour greatly, anti the 3 * differ 
considerably in form. But the principal 
distinction between the Lizard species arises 
from the manner of bringing forth their 
young. Some are viviparous ; others emit 
.their spawn like fishes. The Crocodile, the 
Iguana, and all the larger kinds, produce 
eggs, which are hatched by the^ vivifying 
heat of the sun : the animals that issue from 
them are complete on leaving their shells, 
and their first efforts to run are in order to 
procure subsistence in their native element. 
The viviparous kinds, in which are all the 
Salamanders, are produced from the bodies 
of the females perfect and active, and un- 
dergo no future change : but those which 
are bred in the water, end, as is generally 
supposed, from spawn, suffer a very con- 
siderable change in their form ;'being gene- 
rated with external skins or coverings, 
which sometimes enclose their feet, and give 
them a serpentine appearance. To these 
adscititious skins fins are superadded above 
and below their tails, which assist the ani- 
mals in swimming ; but when the false skins 
drop off, these likewise disappear ; and then 
the Lizards, with their four feet, are com- 
pletely formed, and exchange the water for 
the land. The most important of nil these 
will be found described in other parts of 
this volume ; and we ah&ll therefore have to 
consider in this place those only which are 
denominated Lacertitlce , or True Lizards, 
which are bright-eyed, active, slender little 
animals, adorned with brilliant colours, and 
whose aspect and manners have nothing re- 
pulsive about them. 

The Greek Lizard. ( Lacerta apiftO 
This elegant species, which is found in all 
the warmer ports of Europe, and e**ems 
pretty generally diffused throughout the Old 
Continent, is from ten to fifteen inches in 
length ; exhibiting a rich and varied mix- 
ture of darker and lighter green, interspersed 
with spots and marks of yellow, brown, Ac. 
The head is green, covered with large an- 
gular scales ; the rest of the upper parts 
with very small ovate ones : the tail, which 
Is commonly much longer than the body, 
is marked into very numerous scaly rings ; 
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and the under part of the animal, both on 
the body and limbs, is of a pale blue-green 
cast : beneath the throat U a kind of collar, 
formed by a row of scales much larger than 
the rest ; the abdomen and under surface of 
the limbs is likewise covered with scales s 
the longue is moderately long, broad at 
the base, bifid towards the tip, and covered 
on its broad part with numerous rows of 
minute sharp papillse pointing backwards, 


and thus the better enabling the animal to 
retain and swallow its prey, which consists 
chiefly of insects, small worms, Ac. The 
Green Lizard is found in various situations, 
in garde. •>, about warm walls, buildings, &c. 
It is extremely active, pursuing its insect 
prey with great celerity, and readily es- 
caping from pursuit when disturbed If 
taken, however, it soon becomes familiar, 
and to a certain degree may even be tamed ; 
for which reason it is regarded with favour 
in many countries. It appears to run into 
many varieties both as to size and colour, 
but in all these states the particular charac- 
teristics of the species are easily ascertamed. 

The Yarieoated Lizard. ( Tcius tt~ 
ffuirin.') The colour of this large species Is 
highly beautiful, consisting of an elegant 
variegation of brown, blackish, and purple 
spots, on a pale- bluish-white, and, in. some 
parts, yellowish ground. The head is co- 
vered, as in the Green Lizard, with large 
scales or plates ; the body with small scales, 
so disposed as to mark the side’s into nu- 
merous tapering annuli or strice ; and the 
tail, which is very Jong, is surrounded by 
extremely numerous rings of small square 
scales, and tapers to a slender point. The 
head is rather longer and more tapering than 
that of the Green Lizard : the tongue is j 
broad, flat, long, forked at the tip, and cu- I 
riously striated on each side. Native of 
South America. 

The Viviparous Lizard. ( Zootoca vtvi- 
para .) As its name imports, this reptile 
is produced alive. It frequents thickets, 
heaths, and sunny bonks ; and several are 
often seen in 6uch situations basking in the 
summer sun, and watching for their insect 
prey. They burrow in the ground, and 
retreat to their hidiDg-placei on the slightest 
alarm. The average length of this species is 
about six inches. 

We have specified tliree species of thh 
group, and others will be found scattered 
throughout this work. Lizards are so nu- 
merous in genera and species that we must 
'refer our readers who are desirous of making 
further acquaintance with them to the ela- 
borate and admirahle descriptive Catalogue 
of Lizards in the British Museum, by J. E. 
Gray, F.R.S., a goodly volume of nearly 
S00 pages. 

LIMNORIA. A genus of Isopodous Crus- j 
tacea, in which the head is as broad as the 
first segmtnt of the body, and the eyes gra- 
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nuliucd. The only known species. {L. Iiy~ 
ncmvm> is like a email wood-lou^e in general 
appearance. It is of an ash-colour, with black 
eyes i it was first discovered in Britain by 
Mr. Stevenson, the builder of the Bell Hock 
Lighthouse, who found it exceedingly de- 
structive to the wood-work necessary in lay- 
ing the foundations of that useful structure, 
which it perforated in every direction. It 
is found in other parts of the British and 
Irish coasts, and has even attracted notice 
in Trance by its perforating ravages into 
wooden piles, piers, jetties, and other struc- 
tures embedded in the sea. The small 
line by the side of the figure denotes the 
natural size of this Lilliputian but destruc- 
tive Isopode. CSce Cheluua.] 


Llama is nearly that of a stag, or about four 
feet and a half in height, and six feet in 
length : the neck is very long, and habitually 
upright : the head is •mall ; the eyes large 
and brilliant ; the lips thick ; and the ears 
lung and movable : the haunches are slightly 
elevated : and on the breast is a bunch which 
constantly exudes a yellowish oily matter. 1 
Its general colour is a light brown, the under i 
parts being whitish*, and sometimes it is J 
said to be varied or patched with darker and ’ 


■ 


lighter shades on different parts . and to have 
a black stripe running down the back. The 
tail is about five inches long, small, straight, ; 
and slightly curved downwards. The hoofs [ 
are divided, and terminated by small horny \ 
appendages, rounded above 'and od either j 
side somewhat curved. It has no upper j 
cutting teeth. In the wild animal the hair j 


LITIIOSITDiE. This family of Hetero- 
cerous I.epidoptera is of small extent, and 
the species arc weak and inactive : the body 
is slender ; the antenna: are slender and ee- 
taceous ; the mouth considerably developed, 
the maxitlrc being long ami spiral, and the 
labial palpi of moderate 8ize, and three- 
jointed ; the thorax is not crested and the 


is long and shaggy ; in the domesticated l 
smoother and closer. It requires no care or ■ 
expense with respect to attendance or pro- 1 
vision for its sustenance ; it is satisfied with 1 
vegetables, requiring neither corn nor hay ; ' 
and it even exceeds the camel in its absti- ; 
nettce and endurance of thirst. The voice i 
of the Llama resembles the shrill neighing , 
of the horse. It ia naturally patient and 
enduring ; hut when augry or attacked, it 
ati ikes with its feet, and ejects from its mouth 
a quantity of saliva, which is said to be of | 
so caustic a nature as to inflame the skin • 
and produce slight eruptions. When the 
Spaniards invaded South America, it was 
kept in immense numbers for the purposes 
of traffic, and also for food ; its skin, also, 
was prepared as leather, and its wool spun 
and manufactured into cloth. Immense 
numbers were constantly employed In the 
transport of ore from the mines ; the ordi- 
nary load of each Llama was About 100 lbs., 
and its rate of travelling with tins burthen 
over rugged mountain posses was from twelve ! 
to fifteen miles a day. At the present time, 1 
however, the hon>e. the ass, and especially | 
the mule, which have been introduced from | 
Europe, hove very generally superseded the . 
Llama as beasts of burthen ; whilst the iti- j 
troduction of the sheep, the goat, and the . 
ox, has rendered it less necessary as affording 
either food, leather, or wool. The fleece of 
the Guajinco, the name usually given to the 
xctld Llama, 19 longer than that of the do- 
mesticated animal, and is in much request 
for the manufacture of many woollen cloths 
of a delicate texture. 

LOACH, or LOCHE. ( Co&tfts barbatula.) 

A small fish, often found secreted under 
stones in small, shallow, clear streams, and 
which swims rapidly away when disturbed 


wings are comparatively of delicate struc- 
, ture, and elongated. The brilliant colours 
\ of some of these Insects would seem to in- 
, dicate that they flew by day ; but l lie con- 
• trary is the case, and their flight is short and 
[ fbebie. The lame are cylindrical, often 
1 somewhat hairy, with six pectoral, eight 
1 ventral, and two anal feet : tbev are solitary 
In their habits, and never reside either in a 
case or in a general tent-like web. There 
are several exotic Bpccies of this family which 
| are very splendid. The species of the genua 
Lithosia found in this country are very 
•ombre in colour. 


LLAMA, or GT7ANACO. iAuehenia gla- 
ma.) This animal bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Camel in form and structure, 
but is much inferior in size. It is a native 
of South America, and. is particularly plen- 
} tiful in Peru, where it inhabits, in a wild 
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state, the highe*t and coldest parts of moun- 
! tain*, feeding in numerous herds, and flying 
j with great rapidity at the sight of man. 
[ The ancient Peruvians, however, completely 
j subdued and domesticated it as a beast of 
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burthen, and to them it answered the tame by moving the stone. It_ seldom exceed* 
) purposes as the camel and dromedary of four inches in length ; has six barbules about 
1 the old continent. The general size of the the mouth *, feeds on worms and aquatic in- 
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sects ; and the flesh is accounted excellent. ! 
The head, back, and sides arc clouded and . 
spotted with brown on a yellowish white j 
ground ; the fins spotted with dark, brown j 
and the belly and under surface white. 

LOBIVANELLTJS. A genus of Birds 
allied to the Lapwings, of which we may 
particularize the Lopivanellvs Locates, 
or IVattled Pewit. This is an attractive 
and showy bird, of the Plover kind, common 
in most parts of New South Wales, and when 
unmolested approaching sufficiently close to 
the dwellings of the settlers to permit its 
habits, &c. to be minutely observed. In some 
districts, however, it has been much per- 
secuted, and has become -so shy and distrust- 
ful as to obtain the name of the Alarm Bird, 
from its rising high in the air and screaming 
at the approach of every intruder. It is 
distinguished by a beautiful primrose-co- 
loured wattle, with which the colouring of 
the bill and the bold eye closely assimilate ; 
the head, back of the neck, and side* of the 
chest, arc black ; back, wing-coverts, and 
ecapularies, dark grayish-brown j primaries 
block ; tail white, crossed near the extremity 
by a bread band of black ; tarsi purplish red ; 
scales black ; Bpur yellow. The colours of 
the plumage arc strongly contrasted ; and, 
taken altogether, it is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the Plovers yet discovered. “ While 
on the wing,” Mr. Gould observes, “ it has 
much of the carriage of the common Eu- 
ropean Pewit ( Vanellus cristatus\ but a de- 
cided difference is observable in its mode of 
running, and in its more bold and attractive 
manners." 

LOBSTER. ( Tfomarxts vulgaris}. A eras - 
toceous animal, belonging to the sub-order 
Macroura, or long-tailed Decapods (bnt 
constituting a species of Cancer , or crab, in 
the Linnrean system). Lobsters are found 
in great plenty about many of the European 
shores ; their general habitation being in 
the clearest waters, about the foot of such 
rocks as impend over the sea. The colour 
of this animal alive is a fine bluish black, 
beautifully variegated with paler spots and 
clouds : it has a smooth thorax ; a short 
serrated snout ; very long antenna, and 
between them two shorter bifid ones. The 
daws and fangs are large, the greater being 
tuberculated, and the lesser serrated on their 
interior edges : it has four pair of legs ; the 
tail has six joints ; and the caudal fin is 
rounded. The two great claws of the Lobster 
constitute its instruments of provision and 
defence : they open like a pair of nippers, 
possess great strength, are notched like a 
saw, and take a firm hold. Besides these 
powerful members, which may be considered 
as arms, the Lobster has eight legs and a 
tail ; the latter, expanded laterally, being a 
very powerful instrument for motion in 
water. Between the two claws is placed the 
head, very small, and furnished with eyes, 
which are projectile or retractile at pleasure. 
The mouth, like that of an insect, opens 
longitudinally, and is furnished with two 
teeth for the comminution of its food ; and 
between them there is a fleshy substance 
shaped like a tongue. The intestines consist 


of one lon^ canal ; and the spinal marrow 
is lodged in the breast-bone. The ovary, 
or place where the spawn is first produced, 
is situated backward towards the tail, where 
a red substance is always found, composed 
of a number of small spawns, too minute for 
exclusion : from this receptacle proceed two 
canals, which open on each side of the junc- 
tures of the shell, towards the belly ; and 
through these passages the small round I 
particles, destined for the future young, j 
descend to he excluded, and arranged under * 
the tail. No sooner do the voung quit the ) 
parent Lobster than they seek refuge in the j 
minute crevices of the rocks and other secure I 
apertures ; and in a few weeks they acquire 
hard, firm shells, which furnish them both 
with defensive and offensive armour. 

Like the crabs, they change their shelly 
covering annually ; previous to which pro- 
cess they appear sick, languid, and restless ; 
no longerlaboriously harrowing up the sand, 
or hunting for their prey, but lying torpid 
and motionless, as if in anxious expectation 
of their approaching fate. They acquire 
the new shell in about three or four days 
during which time, being perfectly defence- 
less, they become the prey, not only of fish, 
but also of such of their own species os are 
not in the same condition. It is difficult to 
conceive how they are able to draw the 
muscles of their claws out of their hard 
covering ; but persons who have paid par- 
ticular attention to the subject say, that 
during the pining state of the animal, before 
casting its shell, the limb becomes contracted 
to such a degree as to be capable of being 
withdrawn through the joints and narrow 
passage near the body. Like all other crus- 
taceous animals, they only increase in size 
whilst in a soft state ; and on comparing the 
dimensions of the old shell with that of the 
new, the latter is frequently found to be 
one-tliird larger — on amazing addition in 
such a short interval, and which cannot be 
•explained on any known principle of animal 
vegetation. 

These animals are verv sensible to the 
shock communicated to tne fluid in which 
they live, by the firing of cannon ; and the 
circumstance of Lobsters losing their claws 
from thi9 cause, or from thunder-claps, is 
well authenticated. The restoration of clows 
lost thus, or from their frequent combats 
with each other, in which the vanquished 
party generally leaves one of his limbs in 
his adversary’s grasp, may be readily ob- 
served, as tne new limb seldom, if ever, 
attains the size of the former one. In the 
water they arc very rapid in their motions, 
and, when suddenly alarmed, can spring to 
a great distance. They effect their retreat 
in a rock with surprising dexterity, throwing 
themselves into a passage barely sufficient 
for their bodies to pass. Lobsters begin^ to 
breed in the spring, and continue breeding 
during part of the summer. In the months 
of July and August the young may be ob- 
served in great numbers in the little pools 
left by the tide among the rocks. In some 
places Lobsters are caught with the hand; 
but they are generally taken by means of 
pots or traps, constructed of osier twigs, and 
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baited with garbage ; they are then at- 
tached to a cord thrown into the sea, and 
their stations marked by means of buoys. 
Lobsters are esteemed a Tery rich and 
nourishing aliment ; and they are generally 
in their best season from the middle of 
October till the beginning of May. There 
are several varieties 3 with some differences 
i in the claws, the size, and the places of re- 
sort, but few in the habits or conformations. 

LOBSTER MOTH. £See Stavrofvs.J 

LOCUSTS. {Loctcstidce.) These noxious 
insects, whoso numbers and voracity consti- 
tute one of the severest pests of the hotter 
regions of the globe, are classed with the 
Grasshoppers by Linn icus, under the genus 
QryUus ; hut more modern entomologists 
have applied the term Saltatorin to them, 
on account of the power of leaping which 
the species possess ; and in this instance, t<s 
in many others where the scientific names 
of genera and subgenera (of insects in par- 
ticular) differ, some unavoidable confusion 
exists. They have coloured elytra, and 
large wings, disposed when at rest in straight 
folds, covered by the lontj narrow wing- 
cases, and frequently exhibiting blue, green, 
or red coloure : the antenDm are short ; the 
feet have ’only three joints; and the hind 
legs are long, strong, and formed for leap- 
ing- 

The most celebrated species is the Miora- 
tokt Locust {Gryllus migratorius), which, 
of all the animals capable of injuring man- 
kind, seem to possess the most dreadful 
powers of destruction. In S t vria, Egypt, and 
almost oil the south of Asia, these insects 
make their appearance in legions, and carry 
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desolation with them, in a few hours changing 
the moat fertile provinces into barren de- 
serts, and darkening the air by their num- 
bers. This formidable Locust is generally 
of a brownish colour, varied tfilh pale red, 
and the legs are of a bluish cast. Happily 
for mankind, this awful visitation is not 
frequently repeated ; for they are often not 
only the precursors of famine, but, when 
they die, the putrefaction which arises from 
1 their inconceivable number is so great, that 


it is justly regarded as the cauee of some of 
those desolating pestilences which almost 
depopulate whole districts of country. Mr. 
Barrow, in his “ Travels,” states, that in the 
southern parts of Africa the whole surface 
of the ground might literally be said to be 
covered with them for an area of nearly 2000 
square mile 9 . When driven into the sea 
by a north-west wind, they formed upon the 
shore for fifty mites a bank three or four 
feet high, and when the wind was south- 
east the stench was so powerful as to be 
smelt at the distance of 150 miles : the air, 
in short, became poisoned by their fetid ex- 
halations. Mr. Darwin, in his 44 Researches,” 
has the following graphical description of 
a swarm of Locusts, closely resembling the 
species CGryUus -migratorius) which he saw 
in South America, in 1835. It was at the 
passage of the Cordilleras, near the village 
and river of Luxan. 41 Shortly before we 
arrived at this place, we observed to the 
southward a ragged cloud of a dark reddish- 
brown colour. For some time, we had no 
doubt but that it was thick smoke pro- 
ceeding from some great fire on the plains. 
Soon afterwards we found it was a pest of 
locusts. The insects overtook nc, as they 
were travelling northward, by the aid of 
a light breeze, at the rate, I should sup- 
pose, of ten or fifteen miles an hour. The 
main body filled the air from a height of 
twenty feet, to that, as it appeared, of two 
or three thousand above the ground. The 
noise of their approach was that of a strong 
breeze passing through the rigging of a ship. 
The sky seen through the advanced guard 
appeared like a mezzotinto engraving, but 
the main body was impervious to sight; 
they were not, however, so thick but that 
they could escape from a stick moved back- 
ward and forward. 'When they alighted 
they were more numerous than the leaves 
in a field, and changed the green into a red- 
dish colour : the swarm having once alighted, 
the individuals flew from side to side in any 
direction. Of course this swarm cannot even 
be compared to those of the Eastern world, 
vet it was sufficient to make the well-known 
descriptions of their ravages more intel- 
ligible.” , _ . 

But to recount the various devastations 
which these famished insects have at differ- 
ent times occasioned, would be endless. 
They have several times visited Belaud ana 
the’south of Europe fn amazing numbers ; 
and instances have been known of their 
reaching our own coasts : happily far us, 
however, the cold and humidity of the cli- 
mate are by no means favourable to their 
production. , . .. 

One of the largest Locusts known is the 
Gndl** crUtatns of Linnaeus, a highly beau- 
tiful tpeciea ; being of a bright red, with 
the body annulated with black, and the lew 
varied with yellow : the upper wings 
alternately with dark and pale green ; the 
lower with transverse wavy atreak s : Ha 
length is about four inches ; ana the ex- 
panse of wings when fully 
seven and a half. These. ■Kith Mtfftot 
kinds, are made use of in eomepart, ofthe 
world as an article of food ; and sold, both 
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fresh and salted, in the markets of some 
parts of the Levant. Haseelquist. alluding 
to the passage in the New Testament in 
which John the Baptist is said to have fed 
on Locusts and t\ild honey, thus expresses 
himself: “They who deny insects to have 
been the food of this holy man, urge that 
, this insect is an unaccustomary and unna- 
tural food : hnt they would mioii Ijc con- 
ji vinced to the contrary, if they would travel 
|t hither, to Egypt, Arabia, or Sjria, and take 
' a meal with the Arabs. Roasted Locn-ts 
| are at this time eaten by the Arabs at the 
j proper season, when they can procure them ; 

bo that in all probability this ili-h bad been 
' used in the time ol St. John.” lie further 
savs, that when corn is ►carcc the Arabians 
, grind the Locusts in handmills, or pound 
■ them in stone mortars, and bake them as 
bread ; that he lues frequently seen Locusts 
ured by the Arabian*, even when there was 
no scarcity of corn ; but then they stew them 
with butter, and make them into a kind of 
fricasee, the flavour of which is by no means 
disagreeable. Later travellers have fully 
confirmed these remarks. We may accord- 
ingly’ 6ec the folly of that dispute among 
Divines about the nature of St. John's food 
I in the wilderness — some maintaining that 
the word in the original text means the 
fruit of n certain tree ; others that a species 
of bird is intended, &e. ; while those who 
adhered to the literal meaning were the 
only ones who were both consistent and 
orthodox. 

« To give a description of the various species 
of Locusts, would extend this article to an 
unreasonable length, and at the same time 
1 afford but little of useful information : it 
may be necessary, however, to show how the 
three large groups or genera may be dis- 
tinguished from each other: — Acnjdinm. 
(Spine-breasted Locusts.) The thorax and 
wing-covcrs of ordinary dimensions ; a pro- 
jecting spine in the middle of the breast ; 
and a little projecting cushion between the 
1 nails of all the feet. 2. Locmta. (Locusts 
j proper.) The thorax, and usually the wing- 
covers also, of ordinary dimensions ; no pro- 
jecting spine In the middle of the breasts ? 
cushions between the nails of the feet. 3. 
Tetri. r. ( Grouge Locust. ) The thorax 
greatly prolonged, tapering to a point behind 
and covering the whole of the back to the 
extremity of the abdomen ; wing-covers 
exceedingly minute, consisting only of a 
, little scale on each side of the body ; fore- 
part of the breast forming a projection like 
a cravat or stock, to receive the lower part 
of the head : no spine in the middle of the 
breast ; no cushions between the nails, 
j M In the South of France,” says Dr. Thad- 
• deus Harris, u the people make a business, 
at certain seasons of the year, of collecting 
. Locusts and their eggs, the latter being 
! turned out of the ground in little masses 
' cemented and covered with a sort of gum in 
which they are enveloped by the insects. 
Rewards are offered and paid for their col- 
1 lection, half a franc being given for a kilo- 
, gramme (about 2 lb. 3Joz. avoirdupois) of 
the Insects, and a quarter of a franc for the 
same weight of their eggs. At this rate 


twenty thousand francs were paid-in Mar- 
seilles, and twenty-five thousand in Arles, 
in the year 1G13 ; in 1824, five thousand fire 
hundred and forty-two, and in 182J, six 
thousand two hundred francs were paid in 
Marseilles. It is stated that an nctive boy 
can collect from eix to seven kilogrammes 
(or from 13 lb. 3oz. to 15 lb. 7 oz.) of eggs in 
one day. The Locusts are taken by means 
of a piece of stout cloth, carried by four per- 
sons, two of whom draw it rapidly along, bo 
that the edge may sweep over the surface of 
the soil, and the two others hold up the cloth 
behind at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
This contrivance seems to operate somewhat 
like a horse-rake, in gathering the insects 
into winrows or heaps, from which they arc 
speedily transferred to large sacks. A some- 
what similar plan has been successfully tried 
in this country (United States of America), I 
as appears by an account published in the 
“ New England Farmer.” It is there stated 
that, in July, lS2d, Mr. Arnold Thompson, 
of Ejifom, New Hampshire, caught, in one ; 
evening, between the hours of eight and , 
twelve, in his own and hi'' neighbour’s grain- i 
fields, five bushels and three pecks of grass- 
hopper*. or more properly locusts. His inode 1 
of catching them was by attaching two 
sheets together, and fastening them to a pole, 
which was used as the front part of the drag 
The pole extended beyond the width of the j 
Bhects, so as to admit persons at both sides 
to draw it forward. At the sides of the drag, 
braces extended from the pole to raise the 
back part considerably from the ground, so 
that the grasshoppers could not escape. 
After running the drag about a dozen rods 
with rapidity, the braces were taken out, 
and the sheets doubled over ; the insects 
were then swept from each end towards the 
centre of the sheet, where was left an opening 
to the mouth of -a bag which held about half 
a bushel ; when deposited and tied up, the 
drag tras again opened and ready to proceed. 
When this bag was filled so as to become 
burthensomc, (their weight is about the 
same as that of the same measure of corn,) 
the bag was opened Into a larger one, and 
the grasshoppers received into a new depoiit. 
The drag can be u:>ed only in the evening, 
when the grasshoppers are perched on the 
top of the grain. His manner of destroying 
them was by dipping the large bags into a 
| kettle of boiling water. When boiled, they 
- had a reddish appearance, and made a fine 
! feast for the fanner’s hogs.” 

LONGICORNES; or LONGICORN 
BEETLES. The name given to a tribe of 
coleopterous insects, or beetles, which are 
readily distinguished by the great length of 
the antenna, and by the finst three joints of 
the tarsi being furnished with a brush. The 
larva mostly reside in the interior of trees, 
or under the bark ; and are either wholly 
destitute of ftel, or have them very small. 
Both in their larva and perfect state, but 
particularly in the former, they do much 
injuiy to vegetation. Some of the tropical 
species are brilliantly coloured ; and some 
are remarkable for exhaling an agreeable 
musky odour. 
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Mr. Westwood observes : “ From the habits I 
of these insects, in burrowing into the very [ 
heart of solid timber, there can be no doubt j 
{ that the marvellous accounts which we coil- t 
I stantly meet with in the journals of the < 

■ discovery of insects, in cutting up logs of! 
wood (especially foreign timber), relate to J 

' the larvae, or perfect states, of these insects ; j 
J and it is owing to the same circumstance j 

■ that onr English catalogues have been J 
swelled by the introduction of numerous : 
species, which have, fndeed, been captured 
alive in this country, but which have no 
legitimate claim to be regarded as natives, 
having l>ccu entirely produced from larva 
imported in timber from abroad. * * * 
From the large size of many of these lame, 
and the long period during which they re- 
main in that state, it may easily be con- 
ceived that they do much damage to trees, 
boring very deeply, and cutting channels 
into them. A few species appear to subsist 
in the larva state upon the roots of plants. 
Another peculiarity resulting from their 
lignivorous habits is exhibited in their geo- 
graphical distribution ; the tropical and 
thickly wooded districts of South America 
possessing a. far greater number of species 
(and these, too, of the largest size) than are 
to be found in corresponding latitudes in 
Africa ; the speedy decay of vegetable mat- 
ter requiring the presence of great quan- 
tities of such insects. In India but very 
few gigantic species of Longicornes are to be 
found/’ 

RONGIPENNES. Cuvier’s name for a 
family of aquatic birds, whose wings ore re- 
markably long, their powers of flight pro- 
portionally great, and tlielr habits entirely 
marine. The beak is hooked at the top, and 
the hind toe is wanting. The Albatross 
furnishes an example. 

RONGIROSTRES. The name given by 
Cuvier to a tribe of wading birds, divided 
into families and genera, and distinguished 
principally by the length and tenuity of 
i their bills. 

I ROPHIADzE. A tribe of spiny- finned 
flslics, distinguished by the bones of the 
carpus being so elongated as to form a sort 
of arm, by which the pectoral fins are sup- 
ported. The Angler is a type of this family. 
(See Angler, p. 17.] 

ROTHIODQN. [Sec Scppltuxst.1 

LOPHOBRANCHIT. An OTderof osseous 
fishes, distinguished by tho structure of 

■ their gills, which are iu the form of small 
| round tufts, disposed in pairs, and arranged 
) along the branchial arches. They are also 

further distinguished by haring their body 
covered with shields or small plates, which 
often give it an angular form. [Sec Pipe- 
fish.] 

ROPHOPHOKUS, or IMP EY AN PHEA- 
SANT ; in India also called Monavl. A 
genus of gallinaceous birds, belonging to the 
Pheasant tribe, having the head surmounted 
by an egret, the feathers in the jmale being 
} very much elongated. The tail b large and j 
i flat, the tail-coverts Bhort ; the mate is of the J 


I most brilliant coloured plumage. The cir- i 
j conference of the eye and the cheeks are 
; destitute of feathers : the upper mandible ‘ 
j overhanging the under one very much, a 
‘ structure which is very important to this 
j bird, as it enables it to root up bulbs, upou 
! which it chiefly feeds. The best known spe- 
| cies, which was named after SirElijahlmpey 
■ by Dr. Ratham ( L . Iuipajanvs or rrfidfjcns ), * 
j seems to be common in the Himalaya mouu- 
J tains ; end a pair, in May, 1847, were brought 
alive to this country. The crest and the 
ci eater part of the plumage of the bach in 
the male is composed of the most beautiful 
and resplendent colours, reflecting various 
hues of gold, copper, sapphire, and emerald, 
Tlie tail is of a reddish chestnut ; the rump 
white, 'pic female and young are brown, 
varied with gray and tawny yellow. It is 
to be hoped that this fine species may be do- 
miciled in this country. It can easily be 
brought down to «the plains of India, but, 
from the great heat, it seldom long survives. 

LORIS. ( Lons or Stenops.) A genus of 
Quadrumanous animals, allied to the Le- 
murs. They have & short muzzle, slender 
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body, no tail, large approximating eyes, anil 
rough tongue. Two species only are known, 
both of which are natives of the East Indies, 
the Sfiop.t-uubcd Loris ( Lemur tardigra - 
dus ), and the Slender Loris (Zemur praci- 
Its) ; the Utter is remarkable for the dispro- 
portionate length of its limbs, and especially 
of its forearms- They are nocturnal and 
arboreal in their habits ; they subsist on 
insects, occasionally on t>mall birds or quad- 
rupeds, and have an excessively slow gait. 
During the day they sleep clinging to a 
branch : at night they prowl among the 
forest boughs in quest of food. Nothing can * 
escape the scrutiny of their large glaring 
orbs, or the tenacity of their grasp ; and 
when they have marked their victim, they 
cautiously and noiselessly approach it till 
ft is within their reach. 

‘•The genus Loris," Mr. B&nnett observes, 
in his ‘ Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoolo- 
gical Society,* * forms part of that division 
of the Quaurumonons order which is essen- 
tially distingmshed by an unequal number 
or irregular disposition of the incisor^ teeth 
in the two javrs ; terminal nostrils with ei- 
lraous openings | and a long tubulate or 
sickle-shaped claw upon the fore-finger of 
the hinder hands, all the rest of the nails | 
being flat and rounded Uke those of the i 
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} greater part of the monkeys and of man. 
] The Loris differs from the other genera of 
i this family in having four incisors in the 
j upper jaw, placed iu pairs ■with a vacant 
space between, and six in the lower, directed 
obliquely forwards ; canines of moderate 
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size; twelve molars above and ten below; 
a short rounded head, and little or no tail. 

* * * « In addition to these primary cha- 
racters, the Lons are distinguished hr large 
prominent eyes, placed in front of the head 
and at no great distance from etch other ; i 
short ears, scarcely rising through the hair 
with which they are invested, a rouch 
tongue ; nostrils projecting beyond the 
mouth and surrounded by a naked muzzle ; 
and thumbs widely separated from the fin- 
gers, both on the fore and hinder hands.” 

Little is known of the habits of the Loris 
in a state of nature ; but the following de- 
scription of one in confinement is from the 
pen of Sir W. Jones: ** In Ids manners he 
was for the most part gentle, except in the 
cold season, when his temper seemed wholly 
changed : and his Creator, who made him 
eo sensible of cold, to which he must often 
have been exposed even in his native forests, 
gave him, probably for that reason, his thick 
fur, which we rarely see on animals in there 
tropical climates : to me. who not only con- 
stantly fed him, but bathed him twice a week 
in water accommodated to the seasons, and 
i whom he clearly distinguished from others, 
he was at all times grateful ; but when I 
disturbed him In winter, he was usually in- 
dignant, and seemed to reproach me with 
the uneasiness which he felt, though no pos- 
sible ^precautions had been omitted to keep 
him in a proper degree of warmth. * * * • 
F rom half an hour after sunrire to half on 
hour before sunset he slept without inter- 
| mission, rolled up like a hedgehog j and, rs 
j toon as he awoke, he began to prepare him- 
! self for the labours of his approaching day, 
licking and dressing himself like a cat, an 
operation which the flexibility of his neck 
and limbs enabled him to perform very com- 
pletely: he was then read}' for a slight 


breakfast, after which he commonly took & 
short nap ; but when the sun was quite set, 
he recovered all his vivacity. His ordinary j 
food was the sweet frnit of this country ; 
plantains always, and mangoes during the 
season ; but he refused peaches, and was not 
fond of mulberries, or even of guaiavas : 
milk he lapped eagerly, but was contented j 
with plain water. In general he was not 
voracious, but never appeared satiated with 
• grasshoppers, and passed the whole night, 
i while the hot season lasted. In prowling for 
them. 

LORY. A name given to several birds 
of the Parrot tribe, from their frequently 
repeating the word. They are remarkable 
for their brilliant colours, dense soft plumage, 
and comparatively feeble beaks. They are 
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very active and gay, even in captivity. They 
are found for the most part in the Moluccas, 
and are held in great estimation in some 
parts of the East. Many of the species are 
very docile and familiar. The following 
are of great beauty. 

The Collared Loet. ( Lorius cfomx- 
ctlla.) This species is about the size of a 
common pigeon ; general colour of the body ! 
scarlet ; the wings grass green, with the { 
ridge of the shoulders blue, and the tops of 
the quill feathers rather dusky : across the 
breast is a moderately broad yellow bar, 
sometimes waved or intermixed with a 
portion of red ; thighs violet-blue ; crown of j 
the'head violet-black: bill deep yellow; { 
under coverts of the wings violet-blue ; and 
the under surface of the tail inclining to 
purple. It is lively, gay, ahd remarkable 
for its distinctness of utterance. 

Ceram LokT. (Lorius parruhi*.} Size 
of the preceding ; colour scarlet, with deep 
grass-green wines and thighs : shoulder tips 
yellow : tips of the wings inclining to violet* 
'brown : tail generally of the nme scarlet 
colour with the rest of the plumage for about 
half its length, the remainder blue, but the 
two middle tail-feathers of a green hue. 

Scarlet Lost. ( Lorius ccerulcatvs.') , 
The head, neck, body, and coverts of the 
tail are of a shining scarlet hue, except the I 
feathers on the lower part of the neck be- ; 
i hind, which are tipped with yellow. The i 
; greater. quills of the wings Cre a dark green. 1 
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and those which fall over them are a lighter 
green. The upper part of the tail is of a 
bright blue colour, the central feathers being 
slightly tinted with green. The crown of 
the head is red ; and the legs and feet arc 
of a blue-black. 

KiUMi TjORT. < tori us rajah.} The co- 
lour of this splendid bird is a vivid scarlet, 
with the wings entirely golden yellow : on 
the top of the head is' a broad spot of the 
same colour, and across the breast a broad 
bar ; the thighs are yellow ; the bill yellow- 
ish white ; and the legs blackish. 

Kixo Loky, (Aprosmictus scaputotw.) 
The habitat of this showy and noble species 
is New South Wales, where it is said to be 
almost wholly confined to the brushes, os it 
there finds a plentiful supply of seeds, fruit, 
and berries ; but we find in Mr. Gould's 
description, that “when the Indian corn is 
becoming ripe it leaves its umbrageous abode 
and sallies forth in large flocks, which commit 
great devastation on the ripening grain.” 
The bcxcs differ very considerably in the 
colouring of the plumage : the male has the 
head, neck, and all the under surface scarlet; 
i hack and wings green, the inner webs of the 
primaries and secondaries being black ; 
along the scapularies a broad line of pale 
verdigris green ; the rump and upper tail- 
coverts rich deep blue ; tail black *, bill 
scarlet ; legs nearly brown. The female 
has the bead and all tV upper surface green? 
throat and chest green tinged with red ? ab- 
domen and under tail-coverts scarlet ; rump 
dull blue ; two ceptre tall feathers green ? 
the remainder green, passing into bluish 
black ; and with a rose coloured spot at the 
extremity of the under surface. — Another 
species, the Rkd-WINGEU I/»uy (^prosmtetus 
erythropterus), is said by Mr. Gould to have 
much of the character of the King Lory, 

| being morose, indocile, sli>\ and wary ; and 
I is as exclusively an inhabitant of the In- 
! terior of Australia os its near ally the King 
Lory is a denizen of the thick brushes which 
extend along the coast. He further tells his 
> readers, that the extensive belts of .dcacui 
I pendula which stretch over and diversify the 
; arid plains of the great Australian basin, 

I ure tenanted with thousands of this bird, 
besides numerous other species, roaming 
about either in small companies of six or 
I eight, or in flocks of a much greater number. 

» , It is beyond the power of my pen (says Mr. 

- Gould)' to describe or give a just idea of the 
i extreme beauty of the appearance of the 
Red-winged Lory when seen among the 
silvery branches of the acacia, particularly 
■when the flocks comprise a large number of 
adult males, the gorgeous scarlet of whose 
shoulders offers so striking a contrast to the 
surrounding objects. 

LOTTIA. A genus of Mollusca, closely 
resembling Patella ; but the shells are 
j generally rather flatter, and have the apex 
( placed somewhat nearer the posterior 
margin. 

LOUSE. {Puticulus.) A genus of para- 
i sltic aptera, most disagreeable and unseemly 
to m, from the idea that invariably accom- 
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panies their presence — viz. that they are 
seldom prevalent where cleanliness is not 
wholly neglected. They aje characterized 
by having six feet formed for walking, a 
mouth furnished with a proboscis, antenme 
as long as the thorax, and the abdomen 
depressed, and formed of several segments. 
They undergo no metamorphosis, they are 
very prolific, and their generations succeed 
each other very rapidly. The number of 
species is very considerable ? for not only 
are the human race, but many animals also, 
subject to the intrusive visits of its pecu- 
liar parasite. 

The Pedicnhts humanus, or common louse, 
is distinguished by its pale and livid colour, 
and iobated, oval abdomen. It is produced 
from a small ovafc egg, popularly called a 
nit, fastened or agglutinated by its smaller 
end to the hair on which it is deposited. 
From this egg proceeds the insect, complete 
in all its parts, and differing only from the 
parent animal in its smaller*size. When 
examined by the microscope the principal 
appearances are a9 follow : the trunk or 
proboscis, which is generally concealed in 
Its sheath or tube, is of a very sharp form, 
and is furnished, towards its upper part, 
with a few reversed nculci or prickles : the 
eyes are large, smooth, and black ? the 
stomach and intestines, which possess the 
greater part of the abdominal cavity, afford 
an extremely distinct and curious view of 
the peristaltic motion ; while the ramifica- 
tions of the tracheie or respiratory tubes ap- 
pear dispersed throughout various parts of 
the animal : the legs are short, and termi- 
nated by a sharp-pointed double claw j and 
the insect is everywhere covered by a strong 
granulated skin. It would be as unnecessary 
as disgusting to dwell on the habits of this 
insect, or on the dreadful and loathsome 
disease by which, in ancient times, the human 
race was visited ; and from which Herod, ! 
Antiochus, Cnllistlienes, Sylla, and many 
others, are said to have perished. ^ Those 
who would study the history, scientific and 
popular, of these parasites, must take ad- 
vantage of Mr. Denny’s elaborate work : the 
number of species found on Birds, &c., in ( 
this and other countries, is very great. | 

LOVE-BIRD. (Pailtacvla.) The name | 
given to a beautiful and diminutive group of 
birds belonging to the Psitt*tcid<E. They 
are distinguished by the tail being riightly 
graduated : they are found in both conti- 
nents ; and are remarkable for having no 
furculo. 

LOXIA. A genus of Conirostral passerine 
birds, remarkable on account of the peculiar 
conformation of the bill, which is compressed, 
and the two mandibles so strongly curved, 
that their points cross each other, [See 
, Ckossbill.] 

LUCANIDiB. [St.io Beetles. 3 An 
Important family of Coleopterous insects, 
comprising some of very large dimensions. 
The Lvcanitlce are distinguished by having 
the nntcnntc terminated by a large club, 
composed of several of the apical joints ; by 
the legs being robust, the anterior tibia being 
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, generally dilated and toothed ; by the males 
of many species having singular horns affixed 
to the head and thorax ; and bv the great 
size of the mandibles. The larvoi are Targe 
’ fleshy grubs, having the extremity of the 



composed of gnawed particles of wood and 
bark stuck together and lined with a kind of 
glue : within these pods they are transformed 
to pupse, of a yellowish white colour, having 
the body and all the limbs of the future 
beetle encased in a whitish film, which being 
thrown off in due time, the insects appear in 
the beetle form, burst the walls of their pri- 
son, crawl through the passages the laryce 
had gnawed, and come forth on the outside 
of the trees. Our figure represents the Lu- 
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body curved towards the breast, so that it 
is not able to creep upon a flat surface, but 
1 compelled to lie on its side. Both in their 
larva and perfect states these insects are 
herbivorous, their habits, however, varying 
in the different families, according to their 
several structures. The family is of mode- 
rate extent, and but sparingly scattered over 
the globe — An.ongst the exotic genera, the 
beautiful Australian genus Lamprima is dis- 
tinguished by its splendid metalliccolouring, 
the remarlcnb’e porrected nnd villose maii- 
. dibles, and the large plate which arras the 
i extremity Of the anterior tibicc of the males. 

1 — Another* most remarkable genus is CA/a- 
sognathui t, in which the mandibles are longer 
than the bqd.v, rather slender, bent down 
towards the tip, where they are suddenly rc- 
flexed ; they-aie also furnish**! on the under 
, side at the base with a long horn : the colours 
1 of this genu 4 , are exceedingly splendid and 
j metnllic- 

{ The beetles of this family fly abroad during 
, the night, and frequently enter houses at 
that time, somewhat to the alarm of the oc- 
| cupnnts; but they are not venomous, and 
' never attempt to bite without provocation. 

I They the daj on the trunks of trees, 

I and li\c upon the sap, for procuring which 
the brushes of their jaws and lip seem to be 
designed. They are said also occasionally 
! to bite and seize caterpillars and other soft- 
bodied insects, for the purpose of sucking out 
: their juices. They lay their eggs in crevices 
I of the bark of trees, especially near the roots, I 
i where they may sometime? be seen thus etn- | 
i ployed. The grubs of the large kinds ore 1 
' said to be six years in 20 mi tig to their growth, 
living all this time in the trunks and roots j 
of trees, boring into the solid wood, and re- 
ducing it to a substance resembling very j 
coarse sawdust ; and the injury thus caused , 
by them is sometimes very considerable, 1 
When they have arrived at their full size, i 
they enclose themselves in egg-shaped pods, | 
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comis Ibex, a very common Brazilian spe- 
cies ; but wc mayrathcr refer to the common 
Stag-l>eetle ( Lvcanus cervus), a highly cha- 
racteristic species of the group, which is seen 
flying about in the evening, in the middle of 
summer, especially round the oaks, upon the 
wood of which the larva feeds ; remaining 
in that state for several years, before under- 
going its final transformation. 

IAJ CERN AKIA. A genus of Polypi be- 
longing to the Radiata. They affix them- 
selves by a slender peduncle to sea-weeds 
and other substances. The upper part ex- 
pands like an inverted parasol, and is sur- 
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rounded by numerous tentacula ; ^ and bo- 
tween these ore eight caco, proceeding from 
the stomach, and containing a red granulated 
matter. L. auricula , here figured, has the 
border octagonal, with a bundle of tentacula j 
in each division. 

I/TCI 2 * A. A genus of bivalve MoUusca, 
comprising many species, both recent and 
fossil, and very universally diffused. The 
shell is nearly round, inequilateral, and ra- 
ti lately striated ; bosses small and pointed ; 
the outer surface sculptured, the interior 
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often punctured with small holes ; cardinal LURCHER. A species of Dog w 
and lateral teeth distinct, hut variable in cipal use is to assist the poacher i 
number. The foot of the animal is long and farious and demoralizing noctur 
I cylindrical. It is supposed to be descended from 

I.UMBRICUS. A genu* of worn, in the ' 

sy^tcni. of which the ^™on former. co'rnWne, Wiethe long™ 

Uve^benetrtli the surfacVof the ground^ either 
j perforating the dry soil, or burying Item- SSareholf erect •Vnd^w wil* 

I selves in mud. where many of them lend t. ^dent NW ofthe ccnine cnee 
: Bemi-aquutic liie. [See E.um,-tvo.mO Cm o r «n-e £ ££ 

! LUMP-FISH. {Cyclopterys lumpuaJ) A more fidelity. Whether it be re 
Malacoptervgious fish, deriving its name drive partridges into the net, to i 
from the clumsiness of its form : its height a hare, to seize a fallow-deer, or 
being about halt its length, and its thickness rabbit, the Lurcher pursues his 
about half its height. The names Lump- silence, and -with eo much skill as 
Sucker and Cock Paut>U: are also given to almost useless to the owner of him 
I it. The e fish are very remarkable for the descriptiou of sporting dog. 
i mro ncr in ■which their ventral fins are ar- t fiTT? a TtT a a nf r, 

1 ranged. They are uni ted by a membrane fft Gnd in Uic la^d £ the mouth of 

I so as to form a kind of oval and concave disc; temoerate climate* Foot of th 
I by means of which they are enabled to adhere oval, and long. The shell i 

with great force to any suhstance .o which lMera , obloIlg or o / 0( in at 

| they a W dy themselves. This, the largest of tr emitie* ; hinge with two oat din* 

' ‘f gcnu*. sometime* weighs seven pounds. onc vo lveanda triangular pit: r 

I Tbe b,Ick « arc , hc 1 l1 t“ r P. of “ b L“ h‘f teeth ; in which respect it differ, 
colour, variegated with brown ; the body is 5 . Vnc( ,.„ which it othenrta . 
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covered over w ith sharp, black tubercles ; and 
on each side there are three rows of targe 
bony 6calcs, and another ou the back. The 
great resort of this species is on the Northern 
I seas, about the coajt of Greenland : it is also 
I caught in many parts of the British seas, 
[ during the spring season ; when it approaches 
i the shore for the purpose of depositing its 
1 spawn. In the Northern seas great numbers 
of them are devourcd*by the seals, who swal- 
) low all but the 6ldns. quantities of which, 
, thus emptied, are seen floating about in the 
I spring months ; and it is said that the spots 
1 where the seals carry on their depredations 
‘ can be readily distinguished by the smooth- 
ness of the water. Its power of adhesion' is 
truly wonderful. Pennant says, 4< that on 
placing a fish of this species, just caught, 
into a pail of water, it fixed itself so firmly 
I to the bottom, that on taking it by the tail, 
I the whole pail by that means was lifted, 
though it held some gallons, and that with- 
out removing the fish from its ho!d.” # The 
colours of the Lump-fish, when in the highest 
perfection, combine various shades of blue, 
purple, and rich orange ; and in the month 
of 'March it may be frequently seen in the 
shops of London fishmongers, suspended by 
the middle of the back, its singular form and 
brilliant colours being sure to attract the 
attention of the public. The flesh is soft 
and Insipid ; but the Greenlanders gladly 
i avail themselves of the arrival of the species. 


4 LURCHER. A species of Dog whose prin- 
cipal U5>e is to assist the poacher in hia ne- 
farious and demoralizing nocturnal trade. 

It is supposed tube descended from the Shep- 
herd’* Dog and the Greyhound, exhibiting ( 
the stout, rough, homely character of the 
former, combined with the long muzzle and 
limbs of the latter. It is not so tall as the 
Greyhound ; itsbair i* rough and wiry ; the 
eoTjf are half erect ; and the tail is short and 
pendent. None of the canine species evince 
more sagacity, or serve their master* with 
more fidelity. Whether it be required to 
di ive partridges into the net, to run down 
a hare, to seize a fallow-deer, or to start a 
rabbit, the Lurcher pursues his object in 
silence, and with eo much skill as to render \ 
almost useless to the owner of him any other < 
description of sporting dog. ! 

LUTRARIA. A genu3 of Conchifera, j 
found in the sand at the mouth of rivers in J 
temperate climates. Foot of the animal 
sharp, oval, and long. The shell is inequi- { 
lateral, oblong or ovate, gaping at both ex- 
tremities ; hinge with two caidm&l teeth in 
one valve, and a triangular pit ; no lateral 
teeth ; in which Tespect it differs from the 
genus J/actra, which it otherwise much re- 
sembles. 

LYC/ESfA. A genes of Butterflies closely 
allied to Polyommutiis. Referring the stu- 
dent to the work of Messrs. Donbleday and 
Hewitson, we here restrict ourselves to the 
notice of two British species. , 

The Lyc.ena DispAit, or Large Copper 
Butterfly. It is generally remarked that 
this Bplemln 1 insect is cine fly confined to the 
fenny counties of Cambridge and Hunting- 
don, and the neighbouring ones of Suffolk 
and Norfolk. The uppe~ surface of the 
wings of the male are a brilliant copper 
colour, with an obscure row of 6pots towards 
the tlj* ; the costal and posterior margins, 
and a pitch at the base, black ; the posterior, 
with a slt/der oblong discoidal line, and tho 
margin* 5 ’ ack ; beneath, the anterior wings 
are pale fulvous orange, with ten dntinct 
ocelli, with a large black pupil and slender 
white iris : posterior wrings bluish, with au 
elongate di>coidal streak, and numerous 
rather obsolete ocelli, with a black pupil and 
pale blue iris ; the hinder margin is deep 
orange, except where It unites with the 
anterior, n-.vrgined internally and externally 
with a series of, ( black spots. In the female 
the anterior wrings above are divested of the j 
gloss so conspicuous in the male, and have | 
nine or ten black spots, '.wo or tliree of which 1 
are placed near the base of the costal margin, ' 
the rest in an arcuated band near the tip : 
the posterior wings are dusky brown, with j 
the nervures and a denticulated hinder band 
copper-colourcd. The ocellated spots vary 
considerably in both sexes. _ Caterpillar 
bright green, and somewhat hairy, with in- 
numerable white dots : it feeas upon a kind 
of dock.- The chrysalis is at first green j 
afterwards pale ash, with a dark dorsal Une, 
and two abbreviated white ones on each side. 

The Lycxsa Pul.cas, or Small Copper j 
BUTTERFL V. One very part of our island, m j 
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cloud obscure the sun, or a breeze chill the 
air, their ardour becomes abated, and con- 
tention ceases. The papilio phlccas enjoys a 
combat even •with its kindred. Two of them 
are seldom disturbed, when basking on a 
knot of asters in September, without mutual 
strife ensuing." 




SMALL COPPER BUTTERFLY 
(LYO-ENA PHLEA8 ) 

terror wings above are of a brilliant copper 
colour, with the posterior margin and eight 
discoidal spots black ; the hinder wings are 
brownish black, with a copper band on the 
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hinder margin, which is externally den- 
ticulated, and has a black line and some 
dots on the disc : beneath, the colour is paler 
and not glossy, and there are ten distinct 
black spots on the disc ; the posterior wings 
are drab-coloured, tinged with copper, and 
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sprinkled with numerous blackish dots : the 
cilia are rose-coloured at the tip, and black 
at the base : . the v body is black with tawny 
hairs above ; the antennas black, annulated 
with white. Caterpillar green, with a yellow 
dorsal stripe. It is observed to feed much 
on the sorrel. Mr. Knapp, in his attractive 
work, the ‘Journal of a Naturalist,* speaking 
of this pretty little butterfly, says, “We shall 
see these diminutive creatures, whenever 
they come near each other, dart into action, 
and continue buffeting one another about 
till one retires^ from the contest ; when the 
victor returns in triumph to the station he 
had left. Should the enemy again advance, 
the combat is again renewed ; but should a 


insects, comprising several distinct groups 
of small, but beautiful Butterflies, including 
Polyommati, or the Blues ; Lyccence , or the 
Coppers i and Thectce , or the Hair-streak e. 
The majority of these have at least the anal 
angle, if not the entire under surface of the 
wing, ornamented with eye-like Bpots of 
various colours. The flight of these insects 
is feeble and alow. The caterpillars have a 
great resemblance to wood-lice ; and the 
chrysalis is abort, obtuse at each end, and 
girt round the middle as well as attached by 
the tail. “ They have hitherto been ob- 
served to feed only upon the leaves of dif- 
ferent trees and plants ! i the larva state ; 
but a beautiful Indian species {Thecla Zso- 
crrtfea) resides within the fruit of the pome- 
granate, several being found within one fruit, 
in which, after consuming the interior, they 
assume the pupa 6tate, haring first eaten as 
many holes as there are insects through the 
rind of the fruit, and carefully attached its 
footstalk to the branch, by a coating of silk, 
in order to prevent its falling.” — Irestioood. 

LYMEXYLON : EYMEXYLONID.E. 
A genus and family of Serricom Beetles: 
having the antennro simple and sub-mom* 
liform, and the thorax nearly cylindrical. 
They are nearly allied to the ElateridcE 
and Buprestidce. From the latter, however, 
the insects of this small group are distin- 
guished by haring the head broad before, 
narrowed behind, and not sunk into the 
thorax ; they have not the breast-spine of 
the Elaters, and their legs are close together, 
and not separated from each other by a 
broad breast-tjone, as in the Buprestians ; 
and the hip-joints are long, and not sunk- 
into the breast. In the principal insects of 
this family the antennee are short, and from 
the third joint, flattened, widened, and Baw- 
toothed on the inside ; and the jaw-feelers 
of the males have a singular fringed piece 
attached to them. The body Js long, narrow, 
nearly cylindrical, and not bo firm and hard 
as in the Elaters. The feet ire five-jointed, 
long, and slender. The lame of Lymexylon 
and Hyleccetus are very odd-looking, long, 
and slender grubs. The head is small : the 
first ring is very much hunched $ and on the 
top of the last ring there is a fleshy ap- 
pendage, resembling a leaf in Lymexylon, 
and like a straight hom in Hyleccetus. They 
have six short legs near the head. These 
grubs inhabit oak-trees, and make long cy- 
lindrical burrows in the solid wood. The 
generical name Hylcccetus means a sleeper 
in the woods, or one who makes his bed in 
the forest- One species of these insects ( Ly - 
mexylon navalc) is very common in the oak 
forests of the north of Europe, but rare in 
England. Its larva is very long. At one 
time it multiplied to such an extent in the 
dock-yards at Toulon, that the injuries it 
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committed in the wood-work b were very se- 
rious. It is recorded that Linnceus was once 
consulted by the King of Sweden upon the 
cause of the decay and destruction of the ship- 
timber in the royal dock-yards, and having 
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traced It to the depredations of insects, and 
ascertained the history of the depredation*, 
by directing the timber to be sunk under 
water during the season when these insects 
made their appearance in the winged-state, 
.and were busied in laying their eggs, he 
effectually secured it from future attacks. * 
LYMNiEA. A genus of Mollusca, inha- 
biting a thin, oval or oblong shell ; and 
having two triangular tentacula, with eyes 
at the base j foot oval and thin. Like the 
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PhystB, which they mnch resemble in ap- 
pearance, they are abundantly found in our 
rivers and ponds, particularly the latter. 
They feed on aquatic plants, to the under 
side of the leaves of which they adhere, and 
come to the surface of the water for air ; the 
number of their eggs is very great, and they 
are deposited on stones, Btems of vegetables, 
&c., in long masses enveloped in a glairy 
substance. 

LYNX. (Fells lynx.) The name given 
to certain species of feline animals, which 
differ slightly from others of the cat tribe, 
in having the ears tufted with hair, in the 
greater elevation of the body at the haunches, 
and in having a shorter tail. # They are less 
courageous than the other felines, and show 
a sullen and suspicious disposition : they 
live upon small quadrupeds and birds, pur- 
suing the latter to the tops of trees ; and 


some of them also resort to the water, to fted 
oil fishes. With some slight varieties as to 
size and colour, the Lynx appears to be 
found in all the colder regions of Europe, 
Asia, and^ America, residing in thick woods, 
and preying on hares, deer, birds, and al- 
most every kind of defenceless animal. Its 
average length is abont three feet. In colour 
the Lynx varies, bat is generally of a pale 
grey, with a slight reddiBh tinge : the back 
and whole upper parts are obscurely spotted 
with small dusky or blackish marks ; the 
throat, breast, and belly are white ; the tail 
white, with a black tip ; and the ears tipped 
with pencils of loug black hair. Its eyes are 
brilliant and penetrating, its aspect mild, 
and its general air sprightly and agreeable. 
Though possessing nothing in common with 
the wolf but a kind of howl, it is often mis- 
taken for that animal when heard at a dis- 
tance. The female produces two or three 
young at a birth, and carefully secretes them 
in the recesses of the woods. The Lynx is 1 
clothed with a very thick soft fur 5 and tho 
colder the climate, the more valuable it ge- 
nerally is t those skins which approach to a 
pale or whitish colour, and on which the spots 
are most distinct, are the most valued. The 
skin of the Canada Lynx forms a consider- 
able article in the fur trade ; the Hudson’s 
Bay Company alone annually importing 
from seven to nine thousand skins. The fur 
is close and fine on the back, longer and 
paler on the belly. When blown aside it 
shows on the middle of the bock a dark 
liver-brown colour from the roots to near 
the tip, but on the Bides it is for the greatest 
part of its length of a pale yellowish brown, 
being merely a little darker near the roots. 

LYRE-BIRD OF AUSTRALIA; (3fe- 
nura superba.) Among the many curious and 
beautiful genera and species of the feathered 
tribes which Mr. Gould has delineated and 
described in his elegant work, ‘The Birds 
of Australia,* no one seems to deserve more 
attention than the Lyre-bird j for, inde- 
pendently of its remarkable form, and the 
opposite opinions entertained by ornitho- 
logists as to the situation it should occupy 
in the natural system ; “ and although,” as 
Mr. Gould observes, “ more than fifty years 
have now elapsed since the bird was .first 
discovered, little or no information has been 
hitherto published respecting its economy 
and habits.” After paying considerable at- 
tention to the subject, while in Australia, 
this gentleman is decidedly of opinion that 
it has not, as has been generally considered, 
the moat remote relationship to the GaUi - 
nacece, but that it forms, with certain Ame- 
rican genera, a family of the Insessorial 
order. u Notwithstanding the great size of 
J/enura, and the extraordinary form of Us 
tail, in almost every other point it presents 
a striking resemblance to its minute con- 
geners : like them, it possesses the bristle* at 
the base of the bill, but to a less extent, the 
same unusual mass of loose, flowing, hatr- 
like feathers on the back and rump, the 
same extraordinary power of running, and 
the like feebleness of flight.” The great 
stronghold of the Lyre-bird is the colony of 
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New South Wales jit inhabits equally the 
brushes on the coast, and those that clothe 
the sides of the mountains in the interior. 
“ Of all the birds I have ever met with,” 
Bays Mr. Gould, “ the Menum is by far the 
most shy and difficult to procure. While 



bands ; the margin of the inner web and 
Ups black ; bare space round the eye of a 
dark lead colour ; legs and feet black. The 
female is destitute ot this singularly formed 
tail, and in having the bare space round the 
eye Ie99 extensive. 

LYTTA. [See Cantharipes.] 

MACAUCO. A genus of quadrumanous 
animals nearly approaching the Monkey 
tribe. [See Lemur.] 

MACAW. These magnificent birds bc- 

I long to the Psittaridce, or Parrot tribe, and 
are distinguished by having their cheeks 
destitute of feathers, and their tail-feathers 
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among the brushes T have been surrounded 
by these birds, pouring forth their loud and 
liquid calls, for days together, without being 
able to get a sight of them ; and it was only 
by the most determined perseverance and 
extreme caution that I was enabled to effect 
this desirable object.” The Lyre-bird is 
constantly engaged in traversing the brush 
from one end to the other, from mountain- 
top to the bottom of the gullies whose steep 
and rugged sides present no obstacle to its 
long legs ana powerful muscular thighs. 
When running quickly through the bush 
they carry the tail horizontally, that being 
the only position in which it could be borne 
at such times. 

Besides its loud full call, which may be 
heard at a great distance, it has an inward [ 
and varied song, the lower notes of which ■ 
can only be heard when you have stealthily j 
approached Jo within a few yards of the bird . 
while it is singing. Its habits appear to be j 
solitary, seldom more than a pair being seen 
together. It constructs a large nest, formed j 
on the outside of sticks and twigs, like that j 
of a magpie, and lined with the inner bark ] 
of trees and fibrous roots. The eggs are two J 
in number, of a light colour, freckled with 
spots of red. The general colour of the plu- 
mage brown : the secondary wing-feathers 
nearest the body, and the outer webs of the 
remainder, rich rufous brown ; upper tail- 
coverts tinged with rufous ; chin and front 
of the throat rufous, all the under surface 
brownish ash-colour ; upoer surface of the 
tall blackish brown ; under surface silvery 
gray, becoming very dark on the external . 
web of the outer feather v the inner webs 1 
fine rufous, crossed by numerous transparent*! 
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long. They arc all unlives of the tropical 
regions of South America 5 and abound in 
the swampy grounds which are covered with 
palm-trees, the fruit of which they are par- 
ticularly fond of. They generally appear 
In pairs, and <*re always observed to perch 
on the summits of trees, or on the highest 
branch. During the dav they wander to the 
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distance of about a league from their favour- j 
ite spot or home, but always return in the 
evening. They build their nests in the 
hollow of decayed trees ; and lay twice In 
the year, generally two eggs at a tmr \ The 
male and female share alternately in the 
labour of incubation, &c. When young they 
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nre easily tamed, and soon grow familiar 
with persons they nre accustomed to see ; 
but, like all the Parrot tribe, they 6how an 
aversion to Bt rangers. They are particularly 
fond of fruits, but in a domesticated state 
they will feed on almost every article, more 
especially 6ugar» bread, and fruits. Like 
other Parrots, they use their claws with great 
dexterity, though in climbing they alwaj's 
begin by taking hold with their bill in the 
first instance, using t , ' M - feet only as a 
second point of their i..otion. They mav 
i be taught to speak, but their articulation is 
1 hoarse and unpleasant. Rarely, however, 

' are those which are brought to Europe 
i known to articulate more than a word or 
1 two, and their general voice is a loud and 
piercing scream. We have figured a lovely 
Brazilian species called, from its fine hya- 
cinthine plumage, the Macrocekcus Hya* 

( ciXTiUNUs. It is not bo common in aviaries 
as the other species. 

The Scaklet Macaw. ( Macrocercus 
rnncao .) This bird is allowed to be the most 
splendid with regard to colour, as well os 
one of the largest of all the l’sittucidce. 
Prom the tip of the bill to the extremity 
of the tail some of them measure thirty- 
six inches. The arch of the upper man- 
dible, from the forehead -fo the point of 
the bill, is nearly three inches ; the upper 
mandible is whitish, the lower black or 
dusky. The nostrils are placed in the 
upper part of the bill, just within the fea- 
thers. The 6idcs of the head are destitute 
of feathers, and covered with a whitish, 
wrinkled skin : the head, neck, breast, belly, 
thighs, -upper part of the back,, and lesser 
covert-feathers of the wings, are of a very 
fine bright red pr scarlet colour ; the quill- 
fcathers of the wings are externally of a 
fine blue, and on tlicir under sides of a 
fain* red : the first feathers next above the 
quills are a bright yellow, some of the fea- 
thers being tipped with green ; the blue 
' quills which fall next the back are tinged 
with green ; and the hinder part of the thigh 
1 has some greeh intermixed with the red. 
} The lower belly and covert-feathers under 
the tail, as also the lower part of the back 
and coverts on the upper side of the tail, 
' are of a very fine blue colour: the tail- 
‘ feathers graduallyshorten towards the sides; 
some of the longest or middle-feathers are 
wholly red ; the shorter, or side-feathers, 
arc partly red and partly blue ; the legs and 
1 feet are covered with dusky scales ; and the 
toes are disposed two forwards and two 
backwards, as in others of the parrot tribe, 
all armed with strong claws. This noble 
bird, which occasionally varies in some 
degree in point of 6ize and colours, was 
justly considered at its first introduction into 
Europe as a present fit for royalty, and was 
one of the principal ornaments in the lird's 
of palaces. 

Blue and Yellow Macaw. (Ifocrocer 
nrarauna.) This species is less common 
than the Scarlet Macaw, and but little in- 
ferior in point of size. The bill is arched 
and of a black colour : the nostrils are 
placed at the base o'" the upper inamlib’e, in 


a white bare skin, which extends all round 
the eyes, this skiu being variegated with 
fine lines of small black feathers : imme- 
diately under the bill is & large black 6]>ot, 
which encompasses part of the bare white 
space on the sides of the head : the feathers 
on the top of the head are green, gradually 
becoming blue on the neck : the upi>cr side 
of the neck, the back, and upper sides of 
the wings and tail are of an exceeding fine 
blue colour, the lesser wing-coverts and the 
rump being a little tinged with green, and 
the tail and upper sides of the quill -leathers 
with purple : all the blue feathers of t’ c 1 
back, wings, and tail are of a reddish yellow ' 
on their under sides : the fore part of the 
neck, the breast, belly, thighs, and covert- 
feathers under the tail, are of a fine yellow ; 
orange-colour, except the hinder part* of 
the thighs, where there is a little blue in- 
termixed : the covert -feat hers within side 1 
the wings nre yellow, which appears out- 
wardly on the ridge or joint in the upper f 
part of the wing : the legs and feet are nearly 
bbrnk. 

Brazilian Green Macaw. {Jlacr Ktrcu* 
sevenis.) The colour is a fine green ; the 
bend of the shoulders and whole under 6ide 
of both wings and tail red ; quill-feathers 
and some of the larger coverts fine blue : tail 
green above, but growing blue at the tips ; 
the two middle feathers blue throughout 
tlicir whole length on the outer edges : bill 
black, with fiesh-colourcd cere ; legs black, 
with a feathery red 2 onp round the bottom 
of the thighs. It is said to be common iu 
Brazil, appearing in innumerable flock6, 
and committing great devastation among 
the coffee plantations, by devouring the ripe 
berries. 

MACHA 7R0DUS. (See Supplement.} 

MACKEREL. _ {Scomber scomber.) This 
well-known fi6h is one of the most l>cautiful 
as regards the brilliancy of its colours, and 
at the same time one of the most useful as 
regards the food of man, among the inhabit- 
ants of the watery element. It Is a native 
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of the European and American 6eas, gene- 
rally appearing at stated seasons, in vast 
shoals, round particular coasts. The pe- 
r’odical appearance of there large shoals 
was formerly imputed to its migration from 
north to south : but many facts nre opposed 
to this idea ; and there is abundant reason 
to believe that it Inhabits the deeper parts 
of the seas around our island through the 
whole year, and that its periodical appear- 
ance on our coasts, in such vast numbers. Is 
solely due to its sticking the shore, for the 
purpose of depositing its spawn- The obser- 
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various on this subject, which were mnde 
when speaking of the' Herring, are equally 
applicable here ? end, to the able zoologist 
(Mr. Yarrell) whom on* that occasion we 
quoted, we are now further indebted for the 
follo*ring sensible arguments In support of 
this tneory. He says, “ It does not appear 
to have been sufficiently considered, that, 
inhabiting a medium which varied but little 
either in its temperature or productions, 
locally, fishes are removed !>cyond the in- 
fluence* of the two principal causes which 
make a temporary change of situation ne- 
cessary. Independently of the difficulty of 
tracing the course pursued through so vast an 
expanse of water, the order of the appear- 
ance of the fish at different places on the 
shores of the temperate and southern part* 
of Europe is the reverse of that which, ac- 
cording to their theory, ought to have hap- 
pened/ It is known that this fish is now 
taken, even on some parts of our own coast, 
in every month of the year. It is probable 
that the Mackerel inhabits almost the whole 
of the European seas : and the law of nature 
which obliges them and many others to visit 
the shallower water of the shores at a par- 
ticular season, appears to be one of those 
wise and bountiful provisions of the Creator, 
by which not only is the species perpetuated 
with the greatest certainty, but a large por- 
tion of the parent animals are thus brought 
within the reach of man ; who, but for the 
action of this law, wonld be deprived of 
many of those species most valuable to him 
as food. For the Mackerel dispersed over 
the immense surface of the deep, no effective 
fishery could be carried on : but, approach- 
ing the shore as they do from all directions, 
and roving along the coast collected in im- 
mense Bhoals. millions are caught, which yet 
form but a very small portion compared 
with the myriads that escape.” 

The nsual length of the Mackerel is about 
fourteen inches, or varying from twelve to 
sixteen : but in the northern seas it is occa- 
sionally fonnd of greater size. Its colour on 
the. upper parts, as far as the lateral line, is 
a rich, deep blue, accompanied by a varying 
tingcof green, and marked by numerous black 
transverse streaks, which in the nrale are 
nearly straight, but in the female beautifully 
undulated : the jaws, gill-covers, and abdo- 
men arc of a bright silvery hue, with a slight 
varying cast of gold-green along the sides. 
The scales are small, oval, and transparent ; 
thfe pinnules or spurious fins are small, and 
five ifi number both above and below : the 
nose is pointed ; the under jaw the longest ; 
the teeth are alike in both jaws, curving 
slightly inward ; and the tail is crescent- 
shaped. Beautiful as are the colours of the 
Mackerel when alive, no sooner is it canght 
than its lustre begins to disappear.. It is a 
voracious feeder, and its growth is rapid ; 
but it is not the largest fish that are accounted 
the best for the table. Those taken in May 
or June are considered superior in flavour 
to such as are caught either in the spring 
or autumn. Most Mackerel are taken by 
drift-nets. 

MACRAVCIIEXIA. [See ScTrj.BJiE5T.3 


MACROTHERIUM. [See SuPPLOfExr.} 

MACROURA. The Long-tailed Deca- 
pods, such as Lobster*, Prawns, Shrimps, Ac- 
At the end of the tail Is ft sort of fln, ex- 
panded laterally, which serves, by Its ver- 
tical strokes, to propel the animals through 
the water. 

MACTRA : MACTRADiE. A genus and j 
family of Molluscous animals of the order 
ConchifcraDimyaria. Shell oval, transverse,' I 
with thin cardinal and lateral teeth {.valves 
slightly inequilateral, and gaping & little on 
each side ; bosses protuberant. Animal, foot 
sharp, oval, and long. The Macira live in 
the sand, and are universally diffused. The 
genus includes many rare and beautiful 
species ; though the sheila exhibit rather a 
diversity of form, they are generally more 
or less triangular. 

MADREPHYLLIiE A. The name given 
to an extensive group of Zoophyte*, forming 
part of the Madrepores. C§ee next Arf.j 

MADREPORE. A submarine substance, 
resembling coral, and consisting of carbonate 
of lime with 6otne animal matter. It is of a 
white colour, wrinkled on the surface, and 
full of cavities or cells, inhabited by a small 
animal, which discharges a liquid from 
which the stony substance is formed. “Those 
beautiful rocky mosses,” observes Mr. Rymer 
Jones, “for such they appear to the vulgar 
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eye, called jtfadreporvs, which, branching 
into countless varieties of arborescent forms, 
ore abundantly met with in 'the ocean, and 
so frequently ornament the cabinets of the 
curious, are merely fabrics constructed by 
compound Polyps, and owe their growth to 
the accumulation of earthy particles de- 
posited within a fleshy substance that is 
nourished by countless Polyps, more or less 
resembling Hydra:, diffused over all its ex- 
ternal surface. * * * Every one. of the 
branchy stems of the Madrepore is seen, 
upon a cursory survey, to be covered with 
multitudes of minute pits or depressions, 
although these, from the smallness of their 
size, are scarcely visible to an inattentive 
observer. Examined with a magnifying 
glass, however, each of these multitudinous 
orifice* is found to be a cell of benutiful con- I 
struction, equally remarkable for the mathe- 
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matical regularity with which it is formed 
and the exquisite fineness of the materials 
composing it. * * * Let us endeavour tcT 
picture to ourselves ah extent of the bed of 
the ocean, spacious as these realms that we 
inhabit, carpeted with living plants ; every 
blade of grass and every flower instinct with 
life, and all the vast expanse busily engaged 
hi deriving from the surrounding water ma- 
terials for subsistence : let us consider that 
from age to age, the wide- spread scene is 
building up, by constant precipitation from 
the sea, a rocky territory, co-extensive with 
itself, and then we shall perceive that, in the 
course of time, even these almost unknown 
members of the animal creation may perform 
achievements at which the boldest mind is 
startled when it come3 to survey what they 
have accomplished." 

M AGILE'S. A genu3 of Mollusca, inhabit- 
ing a thick, tubular, irrregularly contorted 
shell ; spire short, consisting of three or four 
whorls ; aperture longer than wide, without 
any notch, but an angle at the base. When 
in a young state," observes Kiss Catlow, 
“ this curious shell presents alt the character 
of a regular spiral univalve. This animal 


purple, with the rich and gilded variegations 
of its tail, may be safely pronounced beauti- 
ful; yet its propensity for mischief, its 
noise, and its restless and quarrelsome dis- 
position, render it every where an unwel- 
come intruder. In length it is about eighteen 
inches ; its bill is strong and black ; eyes 
hazel; head, neck, hack, breast, and tail- 
coverts deep black, forming a fine contrast ' 
with the snowy whiteness of the under parts 
and scapulars. The plumage is iu general 
glossed with greeu, purple,’ and blue, which 
catch the eye in difterent lights, and are 
particularly resplendent on the tail, which 
is very long, and rather wedge-shaped: vent, 
under tail-coverts, thighs, and legs black : 
on the throat and part of the neck the 
feathers are mixed with others, resembling 
strong whitish hairs. It feeds both on animal 
and vegetable substances ; and when satisfied 
with its present meal, it will hide the re- 
mainder of its provision fora future occasion. 
It builds its nest of sticks and clay, with 
great art and sagacity; defending it' on all 
sides with sharp thorny twigs, leaving only i 
a hole for entrance, and furnishing the inside 
with a lining of fibrous roots and other soft 
materials. The female lays seven or eight 
eggs, pale green, spotted with black. The 
Magpie may easily be tamed and taught to t 
pronounce words and shojt sentences, but 
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establishes itself in the excavations of Ma- 
drepores ; and as the coral increases around 
it, the Magilus is obliged, in order to have 
its aperture on a level with the surrounding 
surface, or near it, to construct a tube, the 
growth of the coral determining its length. 
As this tube goes on increasing, the animal 
abandons the spiral forthe tuDular part of 
the shell ; and in the operation it leaves be- 
hind no partitions, but secretes a compact 
calcareous matter, which reaches to the very 
summit of the spiral part ; so that iu an old 
specimen the posterior part of the shell pre- 
sents a solid mass. One species duly, Mapx- 
lus anlt^utts, is known. The colour is white, 
more or less pure." 

MAGOT. The Barbary Ape. (Piihccus 
Jnuus.) [See Ape.] 

MAGPIE. {Pica caudate.) A crafty and 
familiar bird of the corvine family, whose 
plumage of black and white, green and 
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its tones are too shrill and sharp to be a 
perfect imitation of the human voice. Like 
other birds of its kind, it is addicted to steal- 
ing and hoarding. It will occasionally 
plunder the nests of some other birds, ond 
even carry off whole broods of stray duck- 
lings when its young demand mure food 
‘than is easily obtained : hut it has its good 
qualities also ; for it frees our pastures of an 
incredible number of grubs and slugs, and 
often performs a friendly office for sheep 
and ; . oxen, by getting on their backs and 
■freeing them from troublesome vermin. 
Magpies may be said to be social, though 
not actually gregarious. 

MALACODERMATA. Auction of Pen- 
tamerous Colcoptera: for a familiar example 
of which we must refer to the Glow-worm 
(.CanipJ/ris), and Soldier- bee tie {2'elepfuyrus). 
The antennae differ in the two sexes. The 
accompanying figure represents the female 
of the Lamproccra LatrtilliL, also called 
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NomaJisus promt is, a native of Brazil. The 
pectinated figure on the one side shows the 
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antennae of the mate ; the other figure re- 
presenting the leg, with its five-jointed or 
pentamerous tarsus. 

MALLEUS, or ITAMMER-HF.ADED 
OYSTER. (. Mulleus vulgaris). A genus al- 
t lied to Ostrco, chiefly remarkable for its sin- 
gular form ; the two sides of the hinge being 
extended so 03 to resemble in some measure 
the head of a hammer, while the val\es, 
elongated nearly at right angles to these, 
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represent the handle. It inhabits the Indian 
archipelago, attaching itself by a byssus to 
submarine rocks. The shape of the shells 
are so very various, that scarcely two of a 
species can he found alike ; externally their 
appearance is very rude and irregular, hut 
the interior i 3 extremely beautiful, being 
lined with the most brilliant mother-of- 
pearl ; hence, as they arc rather rare also, 
they generally obtain a good price. 

MALURTJS. A genus of Passerine birds, 
abundantly dispersed throughout New South 
Wales, containing several species, one of 
which, 

JIalurus Ctaneits, named by the colo- 
nist^ the Si 1 . *« Warbler, Blue Wrex, 
&c., is the oldest known species of the whole 
of the lovely group forming the genus ; and 
its favourite haunts are localities of a wild 
and sterile character, thinly covered with 
low scruhhv brushwood, near the borders of 
rivers and ravines. The male in summer 
has the crown of the head, ear- coverts, and 
a lunar-shnped mark on the upper part of 
the back light metallic blue ; lores, line over 
the eye, occiput, scapularics. back, rump, 
and upj>er tail-coverts velvety black ; throat 
and chest bluish black ; tail deep blue, in- 
distinctly barred with a darker hue, and 
finely tipped with white ; wings brown ; . 


under surface buffy white, tinged with blue . 
on the flunks ; bill black ; feet brown. The * 
female has the lores and a circle surrounding { 
the eye reddish brown ; wings and tail 1 
brown ; under surface brownish white ; bill \ 
reddish brown ; feet pale brown. ] 

The MalurusCyttneuBis of a vety wander- ! 
ing disposition, but seldom travels far beyond 1 
the district in which it was bred. During ; 
the wifttcr they associate in small flocks ; > 
but as spring advances they separate into * 
pairs, the male undergoing a most surprising . 
change of plumage, which for a few months } 
is os resplendent as it is possible to conceive: 
indeed, its whole character and nature j 
appear also to have received a new impulse; 
the little creature now displaying great I 
vivacity, proudly showing oft* its gorgeous \ 
attire, and pouring out its animated song ! 
ulmcnt unceasingly, until the. female has ! 
completed her task of incubation. In the J 
winter no bird enn be more tame and fami- 
liar, seeming to court, rnthcr than shun, the \ 
presence of man. Its mode of progression is j 
a succession of bounding hops, performed * 
with great rapidity, its short and rounded j 
wing incapacitating it for protracted flight. 
Two, if not three, broods are reared in a j 
season ; and, independently of her own j 
young, the female is the mster-parent of 
the Bronze Cuckoo, a single egg of which 
species is frequently found deposited in her 
dome-shaped nest, which has a small hole 
at the side for an entrance, and is usually 
placed near the ground, in a secluded bush, 
tuft of grass, or under the shelter of a bank. 
The song is a- hurried strain, somewhat re- 
sembling that of the European Wren. 

MAMMALIA. That class which is placed 
at the head of the Animal Kingdom, because j 
it is composed of the beings whose .faculties 
are the most numerous, whose structure is | 
the most perfect, whose movements are the 1 
most various, and whose intelligence is the j 
most developed. The term is derived, from j 
vtammm [breasts], and the class contains all 
those animals which suckle their young by 
means of breasts. Most mammiferous ani- 
mals are formed for walking ; a few, how- 
ever, cau sustain themselves in the air ; and 
a limited number are destined to live in the 
water. From Man, who, from his most 
perfect organization, stands at the head of 
the system, to Whales and other cetaceous j 
animals, whieh are classed at the end of 1 
Mammalia, the skeleton is formed upon the 
same general principles, and its ports are J 
only altered and modified to suit the station j 
which the animal is destined to fill. All j 
Mammalia arc viviparous ; the feetus derives 
its nourishment direct from the blood of the 
mother, and, after birth, she supports it, for 
a longer shorter time, by her milk, a 
nutritious liquid secreted by particular 
glands, called mammon/. Sometimes the 
young are bom with their eyes open, and 
can immediately run about, and procure 
their own food; but many come, into the 
world with their eyes closed, and in a state 
of utter helplessness. 

Linmeus was the first to bring under | 
review the whole animal, vegetable, and 
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1 1 mineral kingdoms, therein he described and 
I j named every natural object which had been 
« discovered up to his time, and introduced 
1 into his writings a language fitted to supply 
! nil the wants of the age : and not long after 
his death, Gmetin edited a new edition of 
the “ System* Nature,” with additions up 
to that date JJ788). Various scientific men 
subsequently attempted to improve the 
arrangement of Lf imams : and at length 
appeared the “ Regne Animal,” by Cuvier, 
who, having shown that there are “immu- 
table laws prescribed to living beings,” di- 
vides his class Mammalia into the following 
orders s— »1. Bimana ; with two hands, of 
which Man is the only species. He has 
three kinds of teeth. — 2. Quahhujiana ; 
animals with four bauds, and having tliree 
kinds of teeth : Monkeys, &c — 3. Cap.xa- 
iriA. These have three kinds of teeth, 
Which are more or less of a carnivorous cha- 
racter. Thumb of the anterior extremities 
never opposable to the other fingers or toes. 
It is divided into three families : — Chciroji- j 
tcra, or bats ; Inscctivora , or such animals 
as feed much on insects, as the Hedgehog, &c.j 
Carnivora, animals which subsist on ilesh ; 1 
Cats, &c 4. MxusuriAMA ; animals pro- 

vided. with a poucli for the protection of 
their young after birth, as the Kangaroo, &c. ] 
— 5. Rouentia, or Gnawers ; animals with 
two large incisors in each jaw, separated 
from the molars by a void space. The 
molars in most genera with flat or rigglcd 
crowns, and mothers blunt tubercles: Hares, 

Squirrels, &e 6. Eoentata ; geueratty 

J destitute of teeth, some genera with molars 
, only ; their toes varying in number, and 
1 provided with large lioof-like nails : Aut- 
\ enters, &c. -7- VacjiydbumaTA, or thick- 
5 skinned animals ; it includes nil the hoofed 
quadrupeds, except the ruminants : Horses, 

> &c,~8. Rum x anti A ; animals which ru- 
} minate or chew the cud, with cloven feet, 
nnd provided with four stomachs : Deer, &c. 

I — p. Cetacea; Whales ami their conge- 
i ners. 

| The essential characters of the Mammalia 
! ere taken from the number and structure of 
their teeth, and the construction of their 
hands and feet: on the perfection of the 
organs of touch the cxpertncss of the animal 
dcjiends ; and from their dental formula 
may, iu a great measure, be deduced the 
nature of their food and digestive functions. 
Living for the most part on tlio earth’s sur- 
face, the Mammalia utc exposed to the 
transitions of heat ami cold : lienee the 
bodies of most of them arc covered with a 
coating of hair, varying in thieknos. As 
their habitation approaches the inn them 
regions, it is more dense, and thinner to- 
wards the equator. And it is to be observed, 
that the cetaceous animals which inhabit 
the sea are totally divested of hair. 

The Mammalia arc, of all animals, those 
which approach the nearest to Man, in re- 
gard to their intellectual powers ; yet in this 
respect they present the greatest differences 
amongst themselves. This the leader will 
observe, os he turns to the various articles 
in this volume, where the instincts and 
j habits of each species arc described. 


MAMMOTH. (Elephns primogenius.) A j 
term employed to designate an extinct spe- 1 
eiet> of elephant, the fossil remains of which i 
have been at various limes discovered cm- ! 
bedded iu the newer tertiary deposits both j 
in Europe and Asia. A great quantity of 
fossil ivory is obtained from Siberia ; and ( 
even whole carcasses, coVcred with flesh and , 
skin, preserved by the eternal frost of those j 
regions, have been found in the northern [ 
parts of that country. It is not to be con- i 
founded with the Mastodon, a gigantic fossil 
animal of North America. j 

Some authors derive the name “Mam- J 
moth" from the word Behemoth, Used iu the 
book of Job to designate an immensely large 
animal, or from Mehnuoth, an Arab term 
applied to elephants of extraordinary size ; 
while others are of opinion that it is merely 
an adoption of the word Mammoiith, given 
by the Siberians to a huge animal, which 
they (in order to account tor the quantity of 
Mammoth-honur, or fossil ivory) pretend 
lived underground in the manner of moles, 
and could not bear the light of day. This 
story is iu a manner corroborated by the 
Chinese account of a subterranean animal, 
which in their great work on Natural His- 1 
tory is thus described : “ The animal called ; 
lien-schu , tyn-scJiu , or yn-schu (signifying ' 
the mouse that conceals itself), lives entirely , 
in subterranean caverns; in form it re* j 
semblcs a mouse, but is equal to an ox or a 1 
buffalo in size. It has no tail, and is of a 
dark colour; it is exceedingly strong, and » 
digs caverns in which it Hies, in rocky and 
woody places.” It is the universal opinion 
throughout Siberia, that Mammoths have 
been found with the flc»li quite fresh nnd ' 
filled with blood; this, although an cx- I 
aggeration, is founded on the fact that entire ’ 
bodies have been di-icovorcd, preserved in ' 
ice, with the flesh comparatively in a state . ; 
of freshness. The heat authenticated in- J 
stance of this was that of the Mammoth 
brought to St. Petersburg by Mr. Adams, and 
first recorded in Oct. 1807 in the ‘Journal 
du Nord.’ The account is related iu. * The 
Zoologist ’ as follows : — 

“In 1790 a Tungusian fisherman observed, 
in a hank on the shore of the Frozen Ocean, j 
at the month of the river Lena, a shapeless 
mass, almost enveloped in ice, and lie was ' 
quite unable to make out what it could be. 
The year following, a larger portion of this 
muss'bcecmc visible, but the fisherman was 
still unable to ascertain its nature. Towards 
the end of the following summer one of the 
tusks and an entire side of the animal were * 
exposed. It was not, however, until the J 
fifth year from its discovery, when the ice j 
having melted sooner than usual, that the • 
enormous animal became entirely detached j 
from the bank or cliff in which it was first 
observed, and came thundering down on to j 
a sand- bank below. In the month of March, . 
1881, the fisherman extracted the tu*ks, j 
which were 9 feet (1 inches long. and together 
weighed 3G0 lbs., and sold them at Jalcutsk 
for fifty rubles. Two years afterwards Mr. 
Adams visited the auimal, nud found it 
much mutilated. The Jakoutes residing in 
the neighbourhood had cut away the flesh to 
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feed their dogs ; wild beasts, especially white 
bears, foxes, &c., had also eaten a great 
quantity of it. Nevertheless, the skeleton 
was entire, with the exception of-a fore leg ; 
the ether bones bein£ still held together by 
ligaments and portions of skin. The head 
was covered with dried skin ; one of the 
ears was entire, and furnished with a tuft of 
hairs : the pupil of the eye was still to be 
distinguished ; the brain was in the skull, 
but somewhat dried ; the lower lip had bfcen 
gnawed by animals, the upper one was en- 
tirely gone, and the teeth consequently ex- 
posed i the neck was furnished^with a long 
mane ; the skin was covered with long hair 
and a reddish wool ; the portion of skin 
etill remaining was so heavy, that ten men 
could scarcely carry it : according to Mr. 
Adams, more than thirty pounds weight of 
hair and wool was collected from the wet 
sand into which it had been trodden by the 
white bears while devouring the flesh. Mr. 
Adams took the greatest pains in collecting 
what remained of this unique specimen of 
an ancient creation, and procured the tusks t 
from Jakutsk. The Emperor of Russia pur- 
chased the skeleton, which is now in the 
Museum of the Academy of St. Petersburg. 
The height of the'ereature Is about nine feet, 
and its extreme length to the tip of the tail 
about sixteen feet. Portions of the skin and 
I hair were presented to most of the conti- 
I nenlal museums, as well as to the College 
of Surgeons in London.*’ 

*- The Mammoth seems a link connecting 
the past and the present worlds —a being 
whose body has outlived its destination. 
All the arguments which have been used to 
prove that the earth lias undergone some great 
convulsion since this huge animal was en- 
dowed with life, appear perfectly untenable. 
In the first place, it is evident that its life be- 
came a sacrifice to a sudden snow-storm, by 
which it was overtaken, overwhelmed, and 
suffocated. The suddenness of the storm 
might have been accidental ; the winter 
might have set in earlier, it might have been 
more severe than usual : but the animal was 
well adapted for such winters ; its long, 
warm, and shaggy coat proclaim it a de- 
nizen of arctic countries, and is admirably 
adapted to exclude the severest cold : such 
a clothing would have been intolerable 
in tropical regions, where elephants now 
abound. We learn from Bishop Heber that 
in some of the colder and mountainous dis- 
j tricts of northern India, hairy elephants 
! still exist, thus showing that this clothiug is 
provided as an especial protection against 
the climate ; and at the same time leading 
to the obvious dbnclusion, that the well-clad 
Mammoth, like the Polar Bear, was the des- 
tined denizen of still severer clinics. Nature 
ever adapts her creatures to the circumstances 
under which she has chosen to place them." 

Dr. Falconer and Major Cautley found 
numerous species of fossil elephants in the 
Sewalik Hills, v^rich are described in their 
beautifully illustrated, work, and are now in 
the British Museum. 

MAN. Linnsus was the first who ven- 
tured to class Man in a wuentifle 7s tern, with 


the rest of animated nature 1 nor did he 
wholly escape censure for degrading the 
dignity of the human race by such an ap- 
proximation : hut whether considered as the 
head of the animal creation, and a part of 
it ; or as a sole genus and. sole species, die- ! 
tinct from others, and lord of all ; it is not 
merely correct, but absolutely necessary, to 
define Man — if viewed solely in a physical ' 
light, and setting aside his divine reason, 
and Ids immortal nature — as a being pro- i 
vided with two hands, designed for prehen- 
sion, and having fingers protected by flat j 
nails; with two feet, .destinedWor walking ; 
with a single stomach ; and with three kinds 
of teeth, — incisive, canine, and molar. His ' 
position is upright, his food both vegetable 
and animal, his body naked. 

Man is the only animal truly ftimanous and 
biped. His whole body is modified for the 
vortical position. His feet fhrnish him with I 
a larger base than those of other mamma- 
lians ; the muscles which retain the foot and , 
thigh in the state of extension are more vi- , 
gorous, whence results the swelling of the i 
calf and buttock ; the flexors of the leg are i 
attached higher up, which permits of com- ] 
plete extension of the knee, and renders the ! 
calf more apparent. The pelvis is larger, j 
which separates the thighs and feet, and j 
gives to the trunk that pyramidal form fa- | 
vourable to equilibrium : the necks of the 
thigh-bones form an angle with the body of 
the bone, which increases still more the Se- 
paration of the feet, and augments the basi3 
of the body. And the head, in this vertical 
position, is in equilibrium with the trunk, 
because its articulation is exactly under the 
middle of its mass. Man thus preserves the 
entire use of his hands for the arts, while 
his organs of sense are most favourably si- 
tuated for observation. # His two eyes art? 
directed forwards ; which produces more 
unity in the result of his vision, and con- 
centrates his attention more closely on objects 
of this kind. He has a particular pre-emi- 
nence in his organ of voice : of all mamma- 
lians, he can alone articulate sounds. Hence 
results his most invaluable mode of com- 
munication ; for of all the signs which can 
be conveniently employed for the transmis- 
sion of ideas, variations of sound are those 
which can be perceived at the greatest dis- 
tance, and in the most various directions 
simultaneously. , 

The ordinary produce of the human spe- 
cies is hut one child at a birth • the period 
of gestation, nine months. The foetus grows 
more rapidly as it approaches the time of 
birth. The infant, on the contrary, increases 
always more and more slowly. It has reached 
upwards of a fourth of its height when bom \ 
attains the half of it ht two years and a half j 
and the three-fourths at nine or ten years. 
By the eighteenth year the growth almost 
entirely ceases. Man rarely exceeds six feet, 
and seldom remains under five. Woman is 
ordinarily some inches shorter. Scarcely 
has the body attained its full growth in 
height, before it commences to increase in 
hulk ; fat accumulates in the cellular tissue. 
The different vessels become gradually ob- 
structed 1 the solids become rigid ; decrepi- 
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power? and faculties, and which requires, 
therefore, in Man pre-eminently, the endow- 
ment of rational will as necessary for the 
control and adjustment of the balance. Man 
has not the quick hearing of the timid herbi- 
vorous animals i but it was not intended that 
he should catch the sound of distant danger, 
and be governed by his feara : he baa not 
the piercing sight of the eagle, nor the keen 
scent of the beast of prey ; but neither was 
Man intended to be the fellow of the tiger, 
or a denizen of the forest. Hence the de- 
parture from the perfect proportion of Mon 
which we observe in the inferior animals 
may be regarded os deformities by exagge- 
ration or defect, dependent upon a preponder- 
ance of a port that necessitates a particular 
use, or the absence of a part that deprives 
the animal of a power, and in both instances 
alike abrogates that freedom for which pro- 
vision is made in the balanced relation of 
the constituents of the human fabric, which 
permits the free choice of means, and the 
adaptation to any purpose determined by 
an intelligent free-will. Dilate the head, 
and you have a symptom of disease ; pro- 
trude the jaws, you have a voracious animal ; 
lengthen the care, timidity is expressed ; let 
the nose project, and the animal is governed 
by its scent ; enlarge the belly, and you are , 
reminded of the animal appetites : long arms 
may fit him for an inhabitant of the trees, ! 
and a fit companion for the ape ; and pre- 
dominant length of legs are infallibly nsso- 
sociatcd with the habits of the wading or 
leaping animals. In all, regarding Man’s 
form with reference to his destination as the 
ideal standartkthe means become ends ; de- 
formity prevails, and becomes the badge of 
unintelligent slavery to the mere animal 
nature.” 

” In the contemplation of the human ske- 
leton, its most striking characteristic, and 
that which contradistinguishes it from the 
bony fabric of all' other animals, is its adap- 
tation to the erect position ; an attribute 
pot only peculiar to Man, but without which 
his structure could not correspond with liis 
spiritual endowments, since it is at once the 
need and symbol of a being raised above the 
servile condition of the mere animnl nature. 
Thus the skull la poised with a slight pre- 
ponderance anteriorly, at the top of the 
vertebral column ; and a plumb-line dropped 
from the point of its support falls through 
the centre of gravity between the feet, which 
present the base of support to the whole 
towering fabric. We remark, however, that 
the supjKnrting parts do not range with this 
line. The spine Is bent liko an italic St it 
recedes at the chest, in order to give room 
to its cavity ; and at the same time is har- 
moniously^ inflected forwards at the loins 
and neck, in order to facilitate its balance 
over the points of support : and it cannot be 
doubted that these curves contribute to the 
capability of bending and changing the 
position of the trunk, without endangering 
the loss of balance. Hut the balance of the 
body is also greatly aided by the breadth of 
the human pelvis, which, supplying a broad 
base of support, permits the inclinations of 
the trunk without the necessity of altering 


the position of the lower limbs. The lateral 
breadth of the pelvis, however, throws the 
heads of the tliigli- bones, upon which the 
weight of the body is transmitted, to some 
distance on each side of the line that falls 
through the centre of gravity : and in order 
to provide a compensating adjustment, the 
thigh-bones are placed obliquely, inclining 
towards each other • bo that in the upright 
posture with the feet together they touch 
at the knees, and the weight is then received 
upon the heads of the leg-bones or (ihue t 
■which stand perpendicularly under the cen- 
tre of gravity : and these again ore pluntcd 
upon the arch of the foot or instep, on which 
the whole weight of.tlie body securely rests. 
Then, in order to secure in the foot the 
requisite firmness in standing, we find that 
it is articulated with the leg at right angles, 
so that both the heel and toes touch the 
ground ; and the joint is placed nearer the . 
posterior than the anterior part of the foot, j 
so as to increase the base of support in that 1 
direction towards which the body tends - 1 
most to fall: besides which, the weight-is 
here received on the inner side of the foot, 
where it is most arched, thereby offering not 
only the advantage of a strong support, but 
one which is highly elastic, yielding without 
injury in alighting upon the feet, and acting 
as a spring in progression. Thus the ma- 
jestic column of the human form is raised \ 
and built up upon its pedestal ; and the | 
living pillar, readily maintaining its equi- 
poise, bears aloft its capital, whilst the upper 
limbs arc left free to adlibitive motion. 
Thus the place of the head, os the corporeal 
representative of that which perceives and i 
wills ; the disposition of the senses therein ns I 
the media of intelligence, and of the organs 
of speech os the interpreters of thought $ j 
and the arrangement of the upper limbs as 
the instruments of volition, no longty sub- 
servient to mere animal needs, all impress 
us with the conviction that even the skele- 
ton cannot be intelligible to us without ad- 
mitting that the human bodily frame was 
designed for the instrument and dwelling of 
a being contradistinguished from, and ele- 
vated above, all other animals.” 

It has been well argued by a popular 
writer of the present day, that, “destitute 
of either projecting teeth or strong claws, 
covered neither with hard scales nor with 
bristle#, nor with a thick hide, and surpassed 
in speed by many of his more powerful 
antagonists, Man’s condition would seern 
most pitiable, and inferior to that of any 
other animal ; for on all the rest of thoso 
to whom she has denied the weapons of 
attack, Nature has bestowed the means cither I 
-of defence, or of concealment, ot of flight. ; 
But Man, by his superior reason, has sub- 
dued all other animals. His intellect cun 
scarcely suggest the mechanism which, Ms 
hands cannot frame ; and he has made 'for 
himself anus more powerful and destructive L 
than any other creature wields; he has | 
clothed himself in armour and built walls } 
of defence with which he can defy the j 
attack# of any but his fellow-men. Naturally I 
uparmed, Man has conquered the whole ] 
armed creation : some he has driven from 
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their tibodes, and almost exterminated; I mal and vegetable food can be procured with 
others he has forced to share Iris labour j J equat^facility, Man is truly omnivorous j 
and others he uses for his food, his clothing, " * ‘ 

or his pleasure. The only other part of the 
human structure which it is now necessary 
to notice is the brain, whose size in propor- 
tion to the rest of the nervous system far 
[ surpasses that of any other animal. This 
j may be at once seen by observing the pro- 
■ portion which the cranium, or rather the 
{ cavity containing the brain, and the face, 
bear to each other. 'In many cases also it 
may be estimated by what is called the 
facial angle of Camper, which is found by 
drawing a line from the most prominent 
I part of the forehead to that of the upper 
* jaw-bone, and observe the angle which it 
j forms with another tine drawn through the 
; meatus auditor ius extemus to the base of the 
' nose, or (the head being held in a vertical 
j position) with a horizontal line. In Man 
the facial angle is in the average of Euro- 
peans 80° ; in some children it is a right 
i angle, but in some negroes is not more than 
1 70°. In the adult chimpanzee (which ap- 


70°. In the adult chimpanzee (which ap- 
proaches in this respect nearest to Man) the 
facial angle is only 35°, and in the orang or 
satyr 30°. In other animals it is still less, 
except when it is increased by the promi- 
nence of large frontal sinuses, or by the 
comparative shortness of the jaws. In 
regard to its structure the human brain 
exceeds all other in development of its 
cerebral hemispheres, in the number and 
development of parts, in the depth and 
number of its convolutions, and in the quan- 
tity of its medullary matter in proportion 
to the cortical. 

“In the economy of the human body there 
are peculiarities not less marked ihan those 
in its structure. Perhaps the moat charac- 
teristic is the ability which Man enjoys of 
living on almost any part of the globe, and 
of thriving alike in either extreme of natural 
temperature. Thus the Greenlanders and 
Esquimaux have reached between 70° and 
80° of n'orth latitude, while the negro _ of 
Africa and the Ted, man of - America live 
under the equator. But even Europeans, 
accustomed to a temperate climate, can bear 
either of these extremes of cold and heat, os 
has been sufficiently proved by the nume- 
rous instances in which those who have gone 
on the Arctic expeditions have been obliged 
to winter in high northern latitudes ; an d t 
on the other, hand, by the slight degree in 
which European settlers in the hottest parts 
of Africa are influenced by the temperature. 

“ In adaptation with his ability to inhabit 
almost every climate, Man can subsist on 
the most varied food. In the northern re- 
gion^ where the earth 5s covered through 
the greater part of the year with enow, and 
vegetables of any khfll can be procured only 
in the smallest quantity, the Esquimaux and 
Samoides subsist as well on animal food 
alone as the European does on the most 
carefully mixed diet : and on the other 
hand, the inhabitant of the torrid zone is 
not more inconvenienced by his daily sub- 
sistence on the cocoa-nut, banana, yam, 
rice, and other farinaceous and acid vegeta- 
bles. In the. temperate climates, where anir 


mal and vegetable food can be procured with, 
equaf^facility, Man is truly omnivorous ; 
towards the poles qnimal food or fiah’be- 
comes more exclusively his diet j and to- 
wards the equator his food is chiefly com- 
posed of vegetables : and there is no doubt 
that in each case that food which is most 
universally adopted is that which is best 
adapted for the health of the inhabitants. 

“ There ia not a proof in the whole history 
of animals that any species Or individual has 
ever made an advance towards an improve- 
ment, or an alteration in its condition:, 
whether solitary or living in herds, the Habits, 
of all remain the same ; all of the same 
species appear endowed with tho same fa- 
cultiesand dispositions, and eachis in mental 
power the same throughout Ms life. Con- 
trast with these the progress of Man. In his 
origin weak, naked, and defenceless, he has 
not only obtained dominion over all the 
animate creation, but the very elements are ; 
made to serve his purpose. Of the earth I 
he has built his houses, and constructed ] 
weapons and the implements of art ; he uses 
the wind to carry him in ships, and to prepate 
his food ; and when the wind will not suit 
him, ho employs Are and water to replace or , 
to resist It. By artificial light he has pre- I 
vented the inconveniences of darkness ; he 
has stopped and made rivers, and has forced 
deserts, marshes, and forests alike to bear 
his food ; he has marked out and measured 
the course of the celestial bodies, till he has 
discovered from theni the size and form of 
the earth that he himself inhabits." 

With regard to the proportions of th<^ 
human figure, we have no exact knowledge • 
for the beauty of the best statues is better 
conceived by observing than by measuring 
them. Those of antiquity, which were at 
first copied after the human form, are now 
become the models of it ; nor is there one* 
Man found whose person approaches to those 
inimitable performances that have thus. In 
one figure, united the perfections of numbers. 
It is sufficient to say that, from being at first 
models, they are now become originals ; and 
are used to correct deviations in tht\t form 
from whence they are taken. We must 
not, however, pretend to give the propor- 
tions of the human body as taken from these, 
there being nothing more arbitrary. Some, 
for instance, who have studied after models, 
divide the body into ten times the length of 
the face, and others into eight. Some even 
pretend to assert that there is a similitude 
of proportion in different parts of the body : 
thu9, that the head is the length of the face \ 
the thumb the length of the nose ; the space 
between the eyes the breadth of an eye ; the 
breadth of the thigh, where thickest, double 
that of the thickest part of the leg, and 
treble the smallest ; that th* arms when 
extended are equal to the length of the figure; 
and that the legs and thighs are half the 
length of the body. All this, however, is 
extremely arbitrary ; and the excellence of 
a shape, or the beauty of a statue, results 
from the attitude and position of the whole, 
rather than from any determined measure- 
ments, begun without experience, and sanc- 
tioned by caprice. It may in general bo 
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Maximinius, the* Roman emperor, may be 
reckoned the chief. Whatever we are told 
of him is well attested : his character was 
too exalted not to be perfectly known ; and 
that very strength for which he was cele- 
brated, at Inst procured him no less a reward 
than the empire of the world. Maximinius 
was upwards of nine feet high, and one of the 
best-proportioned men in the whole empire. 
He was a Thracian fcy birth ; and, from 
being a simple herdsman, rose, through the 
several gradations of office, till he became 
Emperor of Rome. The first opportunity 
which offered of exerting his strength, was 
in the presence of a numerous assembly of 
citizens in the theatre, where lie overthrew 
twelve of ^ the strongest men in wrestling, 
and outstripped two ot the fleetest horses in 
running, on the same day. He could draw 
a' loaded chariot, which two strong horses 
were unable to move ; and could break the 
jaw of a horse with one blow of his fist, and 
his thigh with a kick. In war he was always 
engaged in the foremost ranks, where he dis- 
played feats of activity that could only be 
equalled by his success ; and happy had it 
been for him and his people, if, from being 
formidable to his enemies, he had nof become 
still more so to his subjects. He reigned 
for some time at enmity with all the world ; 
all mankind wishing for his death, yet none 
dating to stride the blow; and, as if .Fortune 
had resolved that through life he should 
continue unconquerable, h.e> was killed at 
last by his own subjects while asleep. 

In more modern times we have several in- 
stances of bodily strength, and not a few of 
amazing swiftness ; but these merely cor- 
poreal perfections are now considered as of 
small advantage, either in peace or war. 
The invention of gunpowder in some mea- 
sure levelled all flesh to one standard, and 
wrought a total change in maitial education 
through all parts of the world. In peace 
also, the discovery of new machines almost 
every day, and the application of the strength 
of irrational animals to the purposes of life, 
and, above nil, the wondrous uses of the 
Bteam-engine.have rendered human strength 
of less value. The boast of corporeal strength 
is therefore consigned to barbarous nations, 
where, from the deficiency of art, its value is 
still felt i but in more civilized countries, 
its proud pre-eminence has fallen in a ratio 
commensurate with the progress of art, and 
the advancement of intellectual superiority. 

But Man, though invested with superior 
powers, and possessed of more numerous 
privileges, with respect to his necessities 
seems to be inferior to the meanest animals. 
Nature has introduced him into life with a 
greater variety of wants and infirmities than 
the rest of her creatures, unarmed in the 
midst of enemies. Among the many thou- 
sand imaginary wants peculiar to Man, he 
has two in common with all other animals, 
which nevertheless he feels in a greater de- 
gree than they : these arc the want of Bleep, 
and hunger. The latter Is a more destructive 
foe to mankind than watchfulness : but, 
though fatal without its proper antidote, it 
may always be removed by food ; and to 
acquire this, Men have been known to en- 


counter certain death. Hunger, however, 
terrible as it is in its approaches, is said to be 
not proportionately 60 in its duration ; for 
the pain occasioned by famine decreases as 
the strength fails, and a total insensibility 
at length comes to the relief of the wretched 
sufferer. It is, however, incontestably cer- 
tain that Man is less able to support hunger 
than any other animal : nor is he better 
qualified to bear a Btate of watchfulness. 
Sleep, indeed, seems much more necessary 
to him than to any other creature ; as, when 
awake, he may he said to exhaust a greater 1 
proportion of the nervous fluid, and con- ; 
sequently to stand in need of an adequate i 
supply. Other animals, when most awake, ! 
; are but iittle'removed from a Btate of slum- 
1 ber : their inert faculties, imprisoned in i 
[ matter, and rather exerted by impulse than I 
| deliberation, require sleep more as a cessa- 
, tion from motion than from thought. But 
with respect to Man It is far otherwise : his 
, ideas, fatigued with their various excursions, 

; demand a cessation,* not less than the body I 
from toil. Fortunntely for mankind, sleep j 
generally arrives in time to relieve the mental 
powers, as well as the bodily frame : but it 
is often in vain that all light is excluded, 

I all noise removed, and warmth and' softness 
conspire, as it were, to invite sleep ; the 
i restless and active mind Btill retains its for- 
mer vigilance ; and reason, that wishes to 
resign the reins, is obliged, in spite of herself, 
to maintain them. In this disagreeable 
state, the mind ranges from thought to 
thought, willing to lose the distinctness of 
perception, by increasing the multitude of 
images. At last, when Bleep makes nearer 
approaches, every object of the imagination 
begins to blend with that which dies next to 
it ; a part of their distinction fades away ; 
and ensuing Bleep fashions out dreams for 
the remainder. 

In sleep the whole nervous frame is re- 
laxed while the heart and lungs seem more 
forcibly exerted. This fuller circulation pro- 
duces also a tension of the muscles : it may 
be considered as u kind of exercise, con- 
tinued through the whole frame; and by 
this the perspiration becomes more copious, 
though the appetite for food is entirely 
removed. Too much sleep dulls the ap- 
prehension, weakens the memory, and un- 
fits the body for supporting fatigue : too 
little sleep, on the contrary, emaciates the 
frame, produces melancholy, and wastes the 
constitution. A life of study, it is well 
known, unfits the body for receiving this 
grateful refreshment ; and the approaches 
of Bleep are averted by intense reflection : 
when, therefore, it comes at last, its con- 
tinuance should not be hastily interrupted. 
Sleep is, indeed, by some pronounced to be 
a very agreeable period of Man’s existence, 
in consequence of the pleasurable dreams 
which sometimes attend it. This, however, 
is rather fanciful than just ; the pleasure 
which dreams are capable of conveying 
seldom Teaching to our waking pitch of fe- 
licity : the mind often, in the midst of its 
visionary satisfactions, demands of itself, 
whether it does not owe them to an illusion ? 
and not unfrequently awakes with the reply. 
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Bat it is seldom, except in cases of the 
highest delight or the deepest distress, that 
the mind has power thus to disengage itself 
from the empire of fancy : in tlic common 
course of its operations, it submits to those 
numerous fantastic images which succeed 
each other, and which, like many of our 
waking thoughts, ore generally forgotten. 
There are others on whom dreams appear to 
have a very different effect; and who, without 
seeming to remember their impressions the 
succeeding morning, have yet evidenced, by 
their actions during sleep, that they were very 
' powerfully impelled by their dominion; per- 
forming many of the ordinary duties to which 
they hare been accustomed when awake ; 
and, with a ridiculous industry, completing 
by night what they had failed to accomplish 
by day. Numerous instances might indeed 
be cited to show that the imagination i9 
equally active by night as by day, and that 
it often involuntarily intrudes where it is 
least commanded or desired. While awake, 
and in health, this bu^y principle cannot 
much deceive us : it may raise a thousand 
phantoms before us, build schemes of hap- 
piness, or shudder at ideal misery ; but the 
Eenses are all alive and sound to evince its 
falsity. Our eyes show us that the prospect 
Is not present : our hearing and our touch 
depose against its reality; and our taste 
and Emellin£ are equally vigilant in de- 
tecting the imposition. Keoson, therefore, 
at once determines on the cause ; and the 
fleeting intruder. Imagination, is restrained 
or banished from the mind. "Rut it is other- 
wise in sleep : the senses being os much as 
possible at rest, having lost their peculiar 
functions, the imagination is then left to 
riot at large, and to lead the understanding 
captive. Every incursive idea then becomes 
a reality ; and the mind, being destitute of 
every poorer that can correct the illusion, 
receives them for truths. 

But we fear we have trespassed too long 
on this part of our subject ; we therefore 
hasten from the consideration of what may 
be thought ideal and imaginary, to that 
which is actual and manifest. Every object 
in nature has its improvement and decay. 
The human form no sooner arrives at ma- 
turity, than^ it instantly begins to decline. 
The waste is at first insensible, and fre- 
quently several years revolve before we per- 
ceive any considerable alteration : but we 
ought to feel the weight of our years better 
than their number can be estimated by 
strangers ; and as those arc seldom deceived 
who judge of our age by external signs, we 
might be more sensible of the truth, were we 
i more attentive to our feelings, and did not 
suffer ourselves to be deceived by vanity and 
i fallacious hopes. When the body has ac* 

, quired its full stature, and is extended to 
! its, just dimensions, it begins to increase in 
thickness ; and this augmentation is the 
first step towards a decay, being merely an 
! addition of superfluous matter, which in- 
1 flat es the l tody, and loads it with an useless 
• weight : this matter, w hicli is denominated 
£&> about the age of thirty-fire or forty, 
logins to cover the nui'clc=» and interrupt 
t their activity ; erery action then requires a 


greater exertion to perform it ; and the in- 
crease of sire is at the expense of ease, ac- 
tivity, and strength. The bones also be- 
come every day more solid. In the embryo 
they are almost as soft as the muscles and 
the flesh ; by degrees they harden and ac- 
quire their natural vigour ; hut the circula- 
tion is still carried on through them ; and 
how hard soever the bones may seem, the 
blood holds its current through them, as 
through all other parts of the body. Like 
the softer parts, they ore furnished, through 
all their substance, with their proper canals, j 
although in the different stages of existence 
they are of very different capacities. In | 
infancy they are capacious, and the blood j 
flows through the bones with almost the / 
same facility as through the other channels. !' 
In manhood their size is greatly diminished; j 
the vessels are almost imperceptible, and the * 
circulation through them is proportionably 
slow. But In the decline of life, the blood 
which meanders through the bones no longer 
contributing to their growth, of necessity 
tends to increase their rigidity. In pro- 
portion as we advance in years, the bones, 
the cartilages, the membranes, the flesh, 
the skin, and erery libre of the body, be- 
come more solid, hard, and dry : ever}’ part 
shrinks, every motion becomes more slow;, 
the circulation of the fluids is performed with 
less freedom r perspiration diminishes ; the 
secretions alter ; the digestion becomes slow 
and laborious ; and the juices no longer 
; serving to convey their accustomed nutri- 
ment,* those parts may be said to live no 
longer when the circulation ceases. Thus 
the body dies by little and little ; all its 
functions are weakened by degrees ; life is 
driven from one part of the frame to another ; 
universal rigidity prevails ; and death at 
last closes the scene. When the natural 
stamina are good, life may perhaps be pro- 
longed for a few years, by moderating the 
passions, by temperance, and by abstemious- 
ness ; but no human art can prolong the 
period of life to any considerable extent. 

It is apparent, indeed, that the duration of 
life has no absolute dependence either on 
manners, customs, or the qualities of par- 
ticular food : much, it is true, is to he as- 
cribed to the quality of the air ; but we may 
rely upon it that, if luxury and intem- 
perance be excepted, nothing can alter those 
laws of mechanism which regulate the num- 
ber of our years. 

Well may it be said, that Man is a. com- I 
pound being — the link between spiritual 
and animal existence ; partaking of both 
their natures, but having also something 
peculiar to himself. His intellectual facul- 
ties prove his alliance to a^ superior class of 
beings ; his sensual appetites and passions 
show his affinitv to the brute creation. 

We cannot close this article without re- 
ferring to Dr. Prichard’s admirable Re- 
searches into the Physical Ilistory of Mun, 
—a work which, although we have not here 
quoted it, we recommend to the attention of 
our readers as one which discusses a mo'd 
important subject with consummate ability. 

M AN AKIN. [Sec Paroa lotus.] 
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MANATUS. A genua of herbivorous by the name of Pangolins and Scaly Ant- 
marine animals, familiarly called Sea Cows, eaters ; and are limited to the warmest parts 
and usuallyassociated with the order Cetacea, of Asia and Africa. They resemble the i/yr- 
The body of the Jlanatut is of an oblong 


THE MANATEE. — (MANATOS ATJBTRAlUS.) 

shnpe, terminated by a lengthened oval fin *. 
It generally measures six or seven feet in 
i length, but sometimes grows to on cnonnouB 
size ; and its paddles or fins exhibit rudi- 
ments of nails, by the aid of which the un- 
wieldy animal drags its body along on the 
shore, to browse on the herbage that grows 
on and near the banks of the great rivers to 
which it resorts. The skin of the'Manatus 
i is of a blackish colour, very tough and hard, 
and full of inequalities, like the bark of an 
l oak ; and on it are sprinkled a few bristly 
I hairs, nl>out nn inch in length. The eyes 
i ore exceedingly Small in proportionate the 
size of the animal. It lias no external ears, 
but only two orifices, scarcely large enough 
1 to admit a quill ; the tongue is pointed, and 
extremely small ; the mouth is destitute of 
l teeth, but furnished with two solid white 
1 bones, extending the entire length of both 
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jaws, which serve Instead of grinders; the 
j lips arc double ; and near the junction of 
; the two jaws the mouth is full of white 
* tubular bristles, answering the same purpose 
as the laminre in wholes, to prevent the food 
from issuing out with the water. The lips 
are also thick-set with bristles, serving, in- 
stead of teeth, to cut the strong roots of the 
marine plants, wluch, floating ashore, point 
out the vicinity of these animals. 

MANDRILL. The great bluc-faccd Ba- 
boon. [See B a noox.] 

MANGO -FIS n. [See POLTNEJttrs.] 

M AXIS ; PANGOLIN ; or SCALY ANT- 
EATER. The I.inmenn genus Munis con- 
sists of certain singular animals, known also 
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mecophaga, or Hairy Ant-eaters, in having 
a. very lon$ extensible tongue, furniehed 
with a glutinous mucus for securing their 
insect food, and in being destitute of teeth ; 
but differing wholly from them in the body, 
limbs, and tail being covered with a panoply 
of large, imbricated scales, overlapping each 
other, after the manner of lace* tine reptiles j 
and also in being able to roll themselves up 
when in danger, by which their trenchant 
scales become erect, and present a defensive 
armour sufficient to repel the assaults of the 
most ferocious of their enemies. They ore 
^uite harmless in their nature, entirely sub- 
sist on ants, termites, &c., and differ from 
the true Ant-eaters of South America in 
little else than in being provided with dhla 
scaly integument. They are remarkable for. 
the strength and number of their caudal 
vertebra; j and in a general view of the ani- 
mal kingdom, they may be considered as 
having the appearance of forming a kind of 
link between the proper viviparous quadru- 
peds and the Lizards. 

The Long-tailed Manis. (ManCs tetra - 
dactyla.) This species is generally upwards 
of two feet in length, and the tail is more 
than twice os long as the body : the head is 
small, the snout narrow; the whole body, 
except the under part, covered with broad 
but sharp-pointed scales, which are striated 
throughout their whole length. The leg9 
are very short ; scaled like the body ; and 
on each of the feet are four claws, those on 
the fore feet being stronger than those on 
the liind. The colour of the whole animal 
is an uniform deep brown, with a cast of 
yellow, and a glossy surface. It is a native 
of Africa. 

Tlic SnOET-T ailed Maxis.” (Manis pen- 
iadactyla.) In this species the head is small 
as in the former, but the tail is much thicker 
and shorter, bciag not so long os the body, 
wide at the base, gradually tapering, but 
terminating very obtusely. The feet are 
furnished with five toes each, those on the 
fore feet, except the exterior one, which is 
very small, being extremely strong. Tire 
scales differ in shape from those of the itf»r 
ceding, being much larger and wider iss wfrj 
portion to the body and tail : «irey are dfc 
much harder, and so impenetrable wheu ih* 
animal rolls itself up, that when the ttgeri 
panther, or hyaena attempts to force it, tne‘ 
Manis remains perfectly secure, and the*«*? 1 
sailant suffers for bis temerity. The Mohu 
chiefly inhabits the most obscure parts of 
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the "forest, and dies itself a retreat in the 
cleft of gome rock, where it bringsforth its 
young. It is a native of India, in many 
parts of which it is called the Bajjcrktit. 

MANTICORA. [See Cicixdelidx.] 

MANTIS: UAXimS. A genua a^d 
family of Orthopterous insects, -whose singu- 
lar appearance, end the grotesque forms they 
usually assume when lying in wait for their 
prey, have not only attracted great attention, 
but have given rise to the most superstitious 
notions among the vulgar. The JIantidze 
are characterized by having a narrow and 
elongated body ; the anterior legs of enor- 
mous length ; -.h’c-rt palpi, terminating in a 
point ; the ta^lfive-jomted, and the wings 
plaited longitudinally. — These insects fre- 
quent trees and plants ; and the forms and 
colours of their wings and bodies are so like 
the leaves and twigs which surround them 
as to give them remarkable power to elude 
observation. 

The Pjututo Mantis (Mantis rtligx- 
oxa) is of a beautiful green colour, nearly 
three inches in length, of a slender shape, 
and in its general sitting posture holds 
up the two fore-legs, slightly bent, in an 
attitude resembling that of a person when 
• at prayer ; in whi<m position it will some- 
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times remain motionless for several hours. 
It is termed by the French prie-Vieu. Its 
food consists of flies and other insects, which 
it Is exceedingly dexterous in catching and 
retaining. “The monkish legends tell us 
that^ SL Francis Xavier, seeing a Mantis 
moving along in its solemn way, holding up 
its two fore-legs as in the act of devotion, 
desired it to sing the praises of God ; where- 
upon the insect carolled forth a fine can- 
ticle 1 {Ins. JrcJu, p. 63.) Monffet, also, in- 
forms us, that ‘so divine a creature is this 
esteemed, that if a childe ask the way to 
such a place, she will stretch out one of her 
feet, and shew him the right way, and seldom 
or never misse. As she r^sembleth those 
diviners in the elevation of her hands, so 
also in likenesse of motion ; for they do not 
sport themselves as others do, nor leap, nor 
play ; but, walking softly, she retains her 
modesty, and shews forth a mature kind of 
gravity 1 * But this gravity ^as Jlr. West- 
wood aptly says) has an object of a very dif- 
I ferent kind, to that of the sorcerer, "it is 
thus, after exhibiting a wonderful degree of 
patience, that, like a cat approaching a 
mouse, the Mantis moves almost impercep- 
[ tibly along, and steals towards its prey, 
j fearful of putting it to flight. When suffi- 
ciently near, the fore leg is extended to its 


full length, and the insect seized, being im- 
mediately secured between the tibia and 
femur, where it is held by the numerous | 
teeth with which those parts are armed." 
These insects are of a very voracious and 
pugnacious nature ; and when kept with , 
others of their own species in a state of cap- 
tivity, will fight till one or the other is de- 
stroyed in the contest. — Very similar to the 
foregoing is the Mantis precaria. It is of 
a beautiful green colour, with the thorax 
ciliated on each side, and the upper wings 
each marked in the middle by a transparent 
spot. This species is held in the highest j 
veneration by some of the ignorant African 
tribes. — But of all the Mantes, perhaps the 
most singular in its appearance is the Empusa 
gongylodcs, which, from its thin limbs and ! 
the grotesque form of its body, especially in 
its dried state, seems to resemble the con- ! 
junction of several fragments of withered : 
stalks, ic. 

H ANTI SPA : MA NTISPIDiE. A genus 
and family of insects belonging to the order 
Neuropte/a. They appear to be very closely 
allied to the Hemerobiidce in the general 
character of the veins of the wings. The 
species are but of small size, of dull colours, i 
and widely dispersed throughout the globe. 
They chiefly reside upon, oaks, and the 
structure of the fore legs and mouth seems 
to indicate that their habits are predaceous. 

I>LARECA. .A genus of Palmipede birds, 
containing the Widgeon ( ITareca Penelope), 
[which fee.] 

MARGARITACMJ. An order of Mol- 
lusca, containing several interesting genera ; 
among which is the Aticula margaritifera , 
the shell of winch produces the most valued 
Pearls, as well as. the greatest quantity of 
Mother-of-Pearl ; the latter being simply 
the nacreous interior of the shell. The pearls 
are separate formations of a similar sub- 
stance, deposited by the mantle. The best 
Pearls are generally produced at the point, 
where the attachment of the adductor muscle 
causes a roughness in the shell. The gra- 
dual change which takes place in"the posi- 
tion of this muscle, in accordance with the 
growth of the animal, causes the detach- 
ment of the pearl j and it is generally found 
imbedded in the substance of the muscle, by 
the motion of whose fibres its spherical form 
seems chiefly occasioned. But the formation 
of Pearls is by no means confined to this 
species ; for any shell, univalve or bivalve, 
with a nacreous interior, may produce 
them. 

MABGAV. (Pdis tigrina.) A species of 
wild cat, native of South America. It is 
about the size of the common cat; and is 
very fierce and untameable. The ground- 
colour is a bright tawny : the face striped 
downwards with black;" the shoulders and 
body marked both with stripes and large 
oblong black spots ; email spots on the legs ; 
the breast, belly, and insides of the limbs, 
whitish : long tail, marked with black "and 
gray. It resides principally on trees, prey- 
ing^m birds ; and seldom brings forth more 
thnfi'two young ones at a birth. , * 
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, couple live together united not in the bonds 
of matrimony but of friendship^ 

There are several other American species. 
The Quebec Marmot ( Arctomys empctrci ), 
a solitary animal, whose burrows arc almost 
perpendicular, and situated in dry spots, at 
some distance from the water. The Wonn- 
ciiuck (Archmiys monax) ; they make their 
burrows in the sides of hills, which extend 
a considerable distance, and terminate in 
chambers lined with dry grass, leaves, Ac. 
They arc easily tamed, and arc very cleanly. 

Besides the foregoing, many species of the 
Marmot are found in the north of Europe 
and Asia : they swarm in the Ukraine, about 
the Boristhencs, in the southern desert of 
Great Tartary, and in the Alcaic mountains 
south of the Irtis. They burrow, and form 
magazines of corn and nuts ; sit like squir- 
rels wliile they cat ; and generally bring 
forth from five to eight young. They arc 
both herbivorous and carnivorous. 

MARMOZET.or OUISTITIS. (Jacchus.) 
A genus of American monkeys distinguished 
from the rest by the absence of the additional 
molar, and by the sharpness and crooked- 
ness of their nails. The thumb is not oppo- 
sable, being placed In the same line with 
the other fingers ; and that of the hind feet 
is very sliort. The tail is large, ami thickly 
covered with hair ; but it is not prehensile ; 
and in many species it is marked by trnns- 
verse bars, giving it a very elegant appear- 
ance : several are also distinguished by 
tuft3 of hair projecting from the sides of the 
i head. They are very agile in their move- 
ments and extremely cautious and wary j 
exhibiting a degree of wildness and distrust 
even when in confinement. They bIiow 
much instinctive sagacity in their search for 
insect food. 

MARSUPIALIA, or MARSUPIALS. A 
singular family of the order Cornieora, in 
the class Mammalia ; and so called from the 
females having a pouch (marsupium), or 
temporary abode for the young immediately 
after birth, and into which they retreat long 
after they can walk, whenever they are ap- 
prehensive of danger. Two particular bones, 
called the marsupial bones, attached to the 
pubis, and placed amidst the abdominal 
muscles, support this pouch. Professor Owen 
says, “ they assist in producing a compres- 
sion of the mammary gland, necessary for 
the alimentation of a peculiarly feeble off- 
spring, and they defend the abdominal vis- 
cera from the pressure of the young as they 
increase in size, during their mammary or 
marsupial existence, and drill more when 

n return to the pouch for temporary 
;cr.” It should moreover be observed, 
that these marsupial bones are found like- 
wise in the male, and even in species where 
the pouch- formed fold of skin is scarcely 
perceptible. New South Wales abounds in 
marsupial animals, but they arc found also 
in America and the Asiatic islands. [See 
Kanoauoo : Ocossum.} 

MARTEN % (Mustcla foina.) This elegant 
•and lively animal, whose agile and graceful 
motions ore not excelled by any of the 


weasel tribe, resides in woods, and preys 
chiefly on birds and small animals. Its 
general length from nose to tail Is about a 
loot and a half, and the tail is ten inches long. 
The female breeds in hollow trees, produces, 
from three to seven young at a tune, and lias 
at least two Utters in a year. They arc 
very destructive to game of every kind, and 
to all sorts of domestic poultry, eggs, Ac. : 
they will also feed on rats, mice, and moles ; 
aic vcry fond of honey, ond will sometimes 
eat seeds and grain. The Marten is of a 
dark tawny colour, with a white throat ; ana 
the belly is of a dusky brown : the tail is 
bushy, and of a darker colour than the other 
parts ; the ears are moderately large ond 
rounded ; muzzle pointed ; and the eyes 
bright and lively. It is very wild and un- 
tamcoblc if captured when full grown, but 
if taken young is susceptible of great do- 
cility. It has two sorts of fur ; the outer, 
which is very long, and brown of different 
shades in different parts of the body ; and the 
inner, which is extremely soft, short, and of a 
light yellowish graj’ colour. 

The Bine Marten (Mustcla mnrtcs) is an 
inhabitant of the woody districts in the 
northern parts of America, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ; it is also found about the 
region of Mount Caucasus, as well as in 
Sweden, Norway, Ac. It very closely re- 
sembles the preceding, but may be dis- 
tinguished by its smaller size, longer legs, 
finer, thicker, and more glossy fur, and from 
the throat being marked with a broad yellow 
spot. The Pine Marten prcj’8 on mice, I 
rabbits, partridges, Ac. It never frequents 
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houses, as the common Marten occasionally 
does ; but confines itself altogether to the 
woods and fields. Its fur is far superior in 
quality to that of the former species, and 
the skins form a great article of commerce. 
When this animal is pursued, and its retreat 
cut off, it shows its teeth, erects its hair, 
arches its back, and hisses like a cat. It 
burrows in the ground, carries its young 
about 6ix weeks, and brings forth from four 
to seven in a litter about flic latter end of 
April. Both this and the former species 
have a kind of musky smell. 

Pkxxaxt’s Marten. (il fusteJa Cana- 
densis.) This is also a native of the north- 
ern parts of America. It a larger and 
stronger animal than the Pine Marten ; lives 
in the woods, preferring damp places to dry; 
ami climbs with facility. It brings forth 
once a year, from two to four young. It is 
sought for its skin, of wliic^ considerable 
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MARTIN. [See Swallow.} 
MASON-BEE. A species of the genus 
Osmia, remarkable for constructing its nest 
of agglutinated sand, fixing it ou the sides 
of walls, &c.,or availing'itselfof some cavity 
or suitable projection for that purpose. This 
species constructs six or eight cells near each 
other, though irregularly placed ; and the 
female, having deposited an egg, with a 
supply of honey and pollen in each, covers 
the whole and fills the spaces between the 
cells with the same kind of material she had 
used in constructing them ; the whole having 
the appearance of a dab of mud. which might 
have been placed there by accident. Tills 
viscid mud, or mortar, which is at first soft, 
soon become 3 as hard as stone ; and the 
eggs being laid in it, undergo the same 
metamorphosis us those of the common bees. 
—Several species select the deserted shells of 
snails, in the spiral tubes of which they 
construct their nests. The bee htiviug found 
a shell- suitable to her purpose, deposits* an 
egg, together with a suitable supply of pollen 
and honey, at the extremity of the tube ? 
the space occupied thereby being not quite 
half an inch in length : this apace she closes 
by a tlun pnrtition, which is composed of 
abraded leaves or moss, repeating the ope- ■ 
I ration until she has constructed the required 
l number of shells ; she next closes up the 1 
’ entrance to the tube, for which purpose she 
collects pellets of earth, small pieces of stick, | 
pebbles, &c., which, being mixed with some ' 
liquid secicted by the animal, form a secure ! 
protection to her works. The larva having | 
consumed the store laid up by the provident i 
parent, spins a cocoon of a toughish texture j 
and of a dark brown colour ; and in clue j 
time the perfect insect makes its appearance. 


i each having a favourite locality for its nest- , 
building ojierations, but all of them varying 1 
their economy in accordance with accidental j 
circumstances. Some of these bees are red, j 
and others black ; but they are all nearly of i 
the some size, being about the length of 
drones, though not so thick. The black 
Mason-tecs have stings ; but the red, being 
males, have none. 

MASON-WASP. I Odijncrua muroriu s, 
pane l in us, «£-c.) Hymen opterous insects, 
whose nests may be found in this country 
in most sandy banks exposed to Uio sun, 
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< numbers are every year exported by the given by Messrs. Kirby and Spence in their 
| fur traders. “Introduction to Entomology that we take 

the liberty of extracting it. “This insect 
( 0. nntrarius) bores a cylindrical cavity from 
two to three inches deep, in hard sand which 
its mandibles alone would be scarcely ca- ! 
pable of penetrating, were it not provided j 
with a slightly glutinous liquor which it t 
pours out of its mouth, that, like the vinegar 4 
with which Hannibal softened the Alps, , 
acts upon the cement of the sand, and ten- 
tiers the separation of the grains easy to the ' 
double pickaxe with which our little pioneer ; 
j is furnished. Bnt the most remarkable cir- j 
' cumstance is the mode in which it disposes 
, of the excavated materials. Instead of 
throwing them at random on a heap, it ' 

! carefully forms them into little oblong pel- i 
! lets, and arranges them round the entrance ' 
of the hole so as to form a tunnel, which, i 
when the excavation is completed, is often I 1 
not less than two or three inches in length. 
For the greater part of its height this tunnel . 
is upright, but towards the top it bends into j 
a curve ; always, however, retaining its cy- 
lindrical form. The little masses are so 
attached to each other in this cylinder aj to 
leave numerous vacuities between them, 
which give it the appearance of filagtec- 
work. You will readily divine that the 
excavated hole is intended for the reception 
of an egg, hut for what purpose the external 
tunnel is meant is not so apparent. One use, 
and perhaps the most important, would seem 
to be to prevent the incursions of the artful 
Ichneumons. Chrysid®, &c., which arc ever 
on the watch to insinuate their parasitic 
young into the nests of other insects : it 
I may render their access to the nest more 
• difficult ; tliey may dread to enter into so 
j long and dark a defile. I have seen, how- 
, ever, more than once a Chrysts come out of 
j these tunnels. That its U9e is only tempo- 


, the inject employs the whole fabric, when 

• its egg is laid and store r»t fruit procured, 

• in filling up the remaining vacuity of the 
, hole ; taking down the pellets, which arc 
, very conveniently at hand, and placing them 

in it until the entrance is filled." Speaking 
of the care which Mason-wasps take for their 
young, the same uuthors eay : “ One species 
not only incloses a living caterpillar along i 
with its eggs in the cell, which it carefully ! 
closes, but at the expiration of a few* days, j 
when the young grub has appeared and has j 
consumed its provision, re-opens the nest, i 
incloses a second caterpillar, and u^ain shuts ‘ 
the mouth and this operation it repeats i 
until the young .one has attained Its full t 
growth." j 

MASTIFF. (Cants ntoTowus.) This j 
noble and powerful variety of the Canine l 
race is distinguished by a large head and i 
broad muzzle, very thick pendulous lips, - 
moderate sized dependent care, heavy brow, } 
a strong and well-proportioned body, and j 
the tail rather full. Like most of the larger 
kinds of dogs, although extremely vigilant I 


and who received the name from the in- over nny thing committed to his charge, 
genuity with which they construct their ha- he will not abuie the power with which he I* 
bitation. An account of tliis is so pleasingly intrusted, nor call it into action tinlcsf pro- j 
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attack. So famous was great Britain for 
its Mostifft when the Romans were its 
masters, and in such high estimation were 
their strength, courage, and sagacity held 
by the Roman emjierors, that a resident 
officer was appointed, for the purpose of 
breeding them, and transmitting to the im- 
perial city such os he thought capable of 
sustaining the combats in the amphitheatre. 
Strabo says that the Gauls trained British 
mastiffs for war, and used them in their 
battles. According to Dr. Caius, three were 
a match for a bear, and four for a lion. 

A remarkable variety, if not a distinct 
species of this animal, is the Thibet Dog. 

MASTODON. A genus of extinct quad- 
rupeds, the remains of which in a fossil state 
show that it was a pachydermatous animal 
allied to the elephants. .It has received its 
name from the conical projections on the 
surfaces of the molar teeth. Some of these 
were natives of the Old World ; but by far 
the largest in size have been found on the 
American continent. The skeleton of one, 
termed the Mastodon giganteus t which was 
lately exhibited in London, under the 
name of the Missouri Leviathan, and is now- 
in the British Museum, must have con- 
siderably exceeded in its dimensions the 
largest elephants now existing. In some 
parts of North America the fossil remains 
of this stupendous animal are abundant, 
particularly'ln the saline morass popularly 
termed the Big-bone Lick, in the northern 
part of Kentucky. There arc no traces 
within the period of tradition or history of 
the existence of these animals as a living 
genus. When and how they perished, if 
ascertained at all, must be revealed by geo- 
logical data. It is worthy of remark, that the 
skeletons seem to have been unmoved since 
the death of the animal ; some, in fact, which 
were found near the banks of the great 
rivers, appearing in a vertical position, as if 
they had sunk down or been imbedded in 
the mud. 

Among many curious traditions which 
were believed by the native Indians concern- 
ing this gigantic animal and its destruction, 
the following maybe noticed : The Shawnee 
Indians believed that with these stupendous 
quadrupeds there existed men of propor- 


tionate dimensions, and that the Great 
Being destroyed both with thunderbolts. 
Those of Virginia 6 tnte that as a troop of 
these terrible quadrupeds were destroying the 
deer, the bisons, and the other animals created 
for the use of the Indians, the Great Man 
slew them all witl\.his thunder, except the 
big Bull, who, nothing daunted, presented his 
enormous forehead to the bolts, and shook 
them off as they fell, till, being at lost 
wounded in the side, he fled towards the 
great lakes, where he is to this day. 

MAY-FLY. [See Ephemera.] 

MEADOW BROWN [BUTTERFLY]. 
A name given by collectors to Butterflies of 
the species Hipparchiajanira . 

MEAL [MOTH]. The name given to the 
PirraJis faricalis. 

MEDUSA. The name given to a genus 
of marine animals, in the class Acajcpha^ 
which present to the eye, when floating in 
their native element, an umbrella-shaped 
disc, from beneath which a number of ten- 
tacula or filaments depend. In the cen- 
tral part of the concave side of this disc is 
the stomach, in the middle of which is the 
mouth, opening downwards, and surrounded 
by four leaf-like tentacula. The Medusa: 
ore commonly known by the name of “sea- 
blubber/’ “jelly-fish,” fee. They receive 
nutriment by means of innumerable mi- 
nute pores ; and In their stomachs are found 
small Crustacea, mollusca, and even fishes. 
At certain seasons many of them sting and 
inflame the hand that touches them ; and 
their tentacula seem to possess considerable 
muscular power, capable of drawing to- 
wards the mouth almost any thing that 
comes within their reach. They swim by 
muscular contraction of the margins of the 
disc. Many of the Medusae ore phospho- 
rescent, and give that luminous appearance 
to the sea which has been 60 often described 
and variously accounted for. [See Acalk- 
pile, p. 1 , and Stbohila. in Supplement.] 

MEDUSA’S HEAD. A name sometimes 
applied to those specie* of Star-fishes which 
have the ray a very much branched. [See 
Euktale.] 

MEGACEPHALON. The name of a sin- 
gular genus of birds allied to the TaltgaUa 
and Leipoa, and doubtless resembling these 
genera in habits. - s 

MEGACEROS. [See Supplement.] 

MEGACHILE. A genus of beet, popu- 
larly named leaf -cutter s 3 from their habit of 
cutting off pieces of the leaves of the rose, 
elm, and other trees, and using them in the 
construction of the cases in which .they de- 
posit the pollen and honey necessaiy'for the 
food, of the larvte. There ore several spe- 
cies ; but One of them will be*amply suffi- 
cient for us to describe. Megachile B tUugh- 
bieila; the Willow Bee. The male is 
about half an inch long ; colour, black : 
the face densely clothed with bright yellow, 
the vertex with pale ferruginous hair : the 
antenna; have the apical segment compressed. 
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and -when viewed in front broader than the 
rest : the cheeks and under side of the tho- 
rax are clothed with an ashy pubescence ; 
above with yellow ferruginous lmir: the 
femora are yellow, with three black stripes 
in front : the tibia are black above, yellow 
at their extreme apex : tarsi palmated, and 
all the joints fringed with white silvery 
hairs. These insects exhibit wonderful me- 
chanical ingenuity in the construction of 
their pollen-cases ; the same species some- 
times choosing trees, posts. Or rails in a 
decaying state, at other .times burrowing in 
banks, or in the mortar of old walls, or 
availing itself of the interstices from which 
the mortar haa fallen out. Mr. F. Smith 
tells us that on one occasion he split off a 
large portion of an old willow tree, which 
was perforated in all directions by the bees, 
and in doing bo, laid open to view a channel, 
about eight inches long, containing seven 
cells, constructed of rose-leaves. These he 
preserved for some weeks } at length a male 
bee made its escape, and on examination, it 1 
proved to have quitted the upper cell. The 
rest followed in regular succession, three 
other males, and three females. Mr. Smith 
observes, that he is not acquainted. with any 
epecies of this genus which continues its 
burrow to the outside of the substance in i 
which it »s constructed, as a means of escape ; 
for its young brood. The Leaf-cutter Bees 
are subject to the intrusion of parasites, be-‘ 
longing to the genus Ccdioxys. 

“ The process which one of these bees em- 
ploys in cutting the pieces of leaf that com- 
pose her nestis worthy of attention . N othin g 
can be more expeditious : she is not longer 
about it than we should be with a pair of 
BCissaxs. After hovering for some moments 
over n rose-bush, as if to reconnoitre the 
ground, the bee alights upon the leaf she 
i has selected, usually taking her station upon 
} its edge, so that the margin passes between 
! her legs. With her strong mandibles she 
cuts without intermission in a curve line so 
as to detach a triangular portion. When 
' tills hangs by the lort fibre, lest its weight 
should carry her to the ground, she balances 
her little wings for flight, and the very mo- 
ment it parts from the leaf flies off with it 
in triumph ; the detached portion remaining 
bent between her legs In a direction perpen- 
dicular to her body. Thus without rule or 
compasses do these diminutive creatures 
mete out the materials of their work into 
portions of on ellipse, into ovals or circles, 
accurately accommodating the dimensions 
of the several pieces of each figure to each 
other. What other architect could carry 
impressed upon the tablet of his memory 
the entire idea of the edifice which he has to 
erect, and, destitute of square and plumb- 
line, cut out his materials in their exact 
dimensions without making a single mis- 
take? Yet this i* what our little bee in- 
variably does. Bo far ore human art and 
reason excelled by the teaching of the Al- 
mighty .” — Kirby and Spence,' * Entomology. 

MEGABOSAURUS . The name given to 
an extinct genus of Uzard-liVe reptiles, of 
gigantic site, discovered in the oolitic elate 


of Stoncsfield, near Oxford. Some of them 
measured from forty to fifty feet in length i 
but no perfect skeleton has been found. The 
generic character of this animal is founded 
by Dr. B Oakland chiefly on the structure of 
the teeth, which he describes os presenting 1 
“ a combination of mechanical contrivances i 
analogous to those which are adopted In the 1 
construction of the knife, the sabre, and the | 
saw".” These teeth were arranged In a pretty 
close series, in sockets, along the alveolar 
border of the jaws ; and when it is remem- 
bered that, according to the measurement 
of the imperfect remains which have been 
discovered, the Megalosaurus was obout 
seventy feet in length, the predaceous powers 
of this carnivorous extinct monster must 
have been truly npalling 

MEGALOTIS. A genus of Mammalia 
allied to the family Canidce. [See Ffcxjrrc.] 

MEGATHERIUM. This name has been 
given by Cuvier to an extinct genus of gi- 
gantic quadrupeds, whose structure bears a 
great resemblance to that of the Bradypus 
or Sloth family. Several remains of the 
Megatherium nave been found in South 
America : the one described by Cuvier was 
in a fossil state, and found a hundred ffeet 
below the surface of a eandy soil, in the vici- 
nity of the river Ln Plata ; other specimens, 
however, have since been found on the same 
continent, but not in so complete n state. 
The Bkeleton was twelve feet (French') long, 
by six feet in height ; the thigh-bones ex- I 
cessively thick, and the leg-bones still more | 
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so in proportion : the fore limbs were longer 
than the hind, and there were three enorre^* 
claws on the fore feet, but only* a single orss 
on the hinder. The head was relatively small: 
in the upper jaw were five teeth on each side, 
and in the under jaw four— all molars. 

“ As to its place in the system of quadru- 
peds,” Cuvier observes, il it is perfectly 
marxed by the sole inspection of the ordinary 
indicatory characters, that is, the claws and 
teeth. These show that it mnst be classed 
in the family of ungulculated quadrupeds 
destitute of cutting teeth \ and, in focti it 
has striking relations with these animals in 
all parts of its body. The great thickness of i 
the branches of the lower, jaw, surpassing 
even that of the elephant, seems to prove 
that the vast animal was not content with 
leaves, but, like the elephant and rhinoceros, 
broke and ground the branches themselves, 
its close and flat-crowned teeth appearing 
very proper for that purpose. The position 
of the bones of the nose, having some analogy 
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with that of the elephant and tapir, would 
induce a suspicion that the animal wore a 
trunk, but it must have been very short, siuce 
the length of the head and neck together 
equals that of the fore legs. However this 
be, we find in the absence of canine teeth 
and the shortness of the muzzle, sufficient 
characters to constitute a new genus in the 
family of the etlcntnUd, which ought to be 
placed between the Sloth and the Armadillo : 
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since to the shape of the head of the former, 
it joins the teeth of the latter, it would be 
necessary to know particulars of which a 
skeleton cannot inform us, such os the nature 
of the teguments, the form of the tongue, 
the position of the mammx, Ac., in order to 
determine to which of there it approached 
the most. In the mean time, I thought I 
might give it the generic name of Megathe- 
rium, and the trivial one of Americcimim. 
It adds to the numerous facts which apprise 
us that the animals of the ancient world 
were all different from those we now see on 
the earth ; for it is scarcely probable that, 
if this animal still existed, 60 remarkable 
a spec : es could have hitherto escaped the 
researches of naturalists. It is also a new 
and very 9trong proof of the invariau?- laws 
of the subordination of characters, and the 
Justness of the consequences thence deduced 
i for the classification of organized bodies ; 

■ and under both these views it is one of the : 
most valuable discoveries which have for a 1 


Remains of a similar animal were collected 
by Sir Woodbine Parish, in the river Salado, 
which runs through the flat alluvial plains 
to the south of the city of Buenos Ayres. It 
was found there after a succession of three 
unusually dry seasons, which lowered the 
waters in an extraordinary degree, end ex- 
posed part of the pelvis to view, as it stood 
upright in the bottom of the river. This 
animal npcars to have been larger than the 
one described by Cuvier. The thigh bone 
was twice the thickness of that of the largest 
elephant ; the fore foot measured more than 
a yard^ In length, and more than twelve 
inches in width, and was terminated by an 
enormous claw ; and the upper part of the 
tail was two feet wide. [See the articles Sloth 
and Mylodon.] 

MEGAPODITJS. A genus of Rasorial 
birds ; so called from their large feet, which 
serve nn important part in their economy. 
The eggs of these birds -are very large ; we 
may mention 

The Durum key’s Meoapodius (Mcpapo- 
dius T>ufKrrvjii), which inhabits the um- 
brageous forests of Kew Guinea. In size 


it is rather less than the partridge : the 
neck is well clothed with feathers ; and a ( 
very tliick crest, raised towards the occiput, 
covers the head : the wings are concave, an , 
Inch longer than the tail, and terminated in j 
a point ; tail sub-oval, pointed, and very 
short : legs grayish, and feathered down to , 
the torsi. The neck, throat, belly, end 
lateral parts, are of a gray slate-colour : the 
feathers of the back and the ‘wing-coverts i 
are large, nnd of a ruddy yellowish brown s | 
rump, upper part of the tail, and vent-fea- 
thers ochreous red. The bird is timid, runs 
very fast among the bushes, like a partridge 
in standing com, and utters a feeble cluck. 

The Meoatodics Tuatulus. [See 3vs* 

OLE- FOWL.] * 

MELA>'DRYIDrE. A family of Coleop- 
terous insects, specially distinguished by the 
large size of the three terminal joints of the | 
maxillary palpi : the body is generally elon- 
gate and sub-cvlindric or depressed ; the 
mandibles are short and often bifid at the 
tips ; and the tarsal claws are entire : the j 
penultimate joint of the tarsi is generally I 
bilobed in the two anterior pair of legs;, in 
those species in which it is entire, the hind J 
legs are formed for leaping, being long and , 
compressed with slender tarsi. These insects 
chiefly reside beneath the bark of trees. • 

jrELEAGRIS. AgcnnsofRisoKaJbirdi, 
which contains two species, the Cojimoj j 
Turkey (df. tfaHojxjro) and the still more 
splendid Honduras Turkey (Jf. ocdlata .) 
[See Turret.] 

MELIT.EA. A genus of Butterflies be- ! 
longing to the family Xyviphah'da:, and ; 
distinguished by their anteunre, which hare 
a wide flat club ; the eyes are naked. There l 
are several British species, for which we must 
refer to such works os Stephens, Wood, end • 
Humphreys aud Westwood: wc particularize , 
two. 

Melitea Selene, ArniL Fkitillary, or j 
Silver-spot Butterfly. This is a well- 
known and beautiful insect, occurring on [ 
heaths and in woods throughout the soulli j 
and west of England ; two broods being pro- 
duced, one in May, and another in August* 
The wings above’ arc pale fulvous, spotted 
with black, and a marginal scries of dnsky 
spots, bounded by a slender black line i t‘ ie 
ground colour of the posterior wings is ferru- 



8IX.VER-3FOT BCTTK'iriT, 
(UZLnZA SELFNE.) 

ginous, with a brighter band at the base, 
which is bordered on each side with a 1-0 'T 
of irregular silver nnd yellow spots, and 
having a large black ocellus in the centre, 
with a rufous pupil ; the rest of the wing is 






Mjtr.tTErt aei kn *- tjnvzti sin*, 
composed of black dots, and six silver spots, 
edged internally with black : the anterior 
wings art* distinctly varied vith black, the 
hinder margin being strongly tipped with 
deep brown, and having a distinct row of 
conical black spots. Caterpillar black, with 
a clear lateral stripe ; spines half- yellow. 

The Mkut.ka Artemis, Greasy Fritil- 
lauy, or Scabious Bci-ti.uvly. This insect 
makes its appearance towards the end of 
, May : it is move local than most of its 
> kind ; rare in the neighbourhood of I/Oudon, 
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white duts down the back and on each 6idc : 
head and spines black. ; legs red-brown. It 
feeds on the Swfuusa succtstt* plantain, &.C., 
nud appears in September; about the end 
of April it changes to a pale green chrysalis, 
spotted with black, and having yellow tuber- 
cles at the extremity of the body. In about 
fifteen days the butterfly is produced. 

MELIFFtAGA. A genus of Tenuirost T al 
birtls belonging to the Mcliphaokbv family, 
very many species of which will be found 
described in the great work of Mr. Gould on . 
the Btrdtrbf Australia, the country where J 
they abound ; of these we may specify j 

The Melh*haoa NoT.tj-IIoiXAJcni/E, or < 
New Uoixano IIoxey-Eatek. This is one . 
of the most abundant and familiar birds in- i 
habiting the colonies of New South Wales, , 
Van Diemen’s Land, and South Australia; ( 
breeding among shrubs and flowering plants, ' 
and being common, in fact, on the sandy j 
districts wherever the Banksias abound, j 
“Nor is it the least attractive of the Am- , 
Italian Fauna ; the strikingly contrasted * 
markings of its plumage, and the beautiful • 
appearunce of its gulden-edged wings, when I 
passing with its quick, devious, and jumping f 
flight from shrub to shrub, rendering it a 1 
conspicuous and pleasing object."— Gould. It J 
usually rears two or three broods during the * 
course of the season, which lasts from August j 
to January. The nest is composed of small J 
wiry bticks, coarse grasses, and strips of 
bark ; the inside lined with the soft woolly J 
portion of the blossoms of small ground | 
plants. It lays two, and sometimes three j 
eggs, of a pale buff colour, spotted with deep ; 
chestnut-brown at the larger end. Its food : 
princCMly consists of the juices and pollen ' 
of flowers ; but it also feeds on fruit and 
insects. 

The MEi.trnAOA Skrjcea, or Whits* 
Cheeked Honey-Eater. Tliis 6pecies 
appears to be more confined td an eastern 
locality in Australia than the one above de- 
scribed, found in more open districts, and 
less seen in the interior of the country. 
When perched on the trees it is a moat showy 
bird, its white chcck-fealhera and contrasted 
tints of colouring rendering it very conspi- 
cuous. It is readily known from the Meli- 
phnga Koikv~ Holland fa by Its white cheeks 
and the absence of white tips to the tail- 
feathers. 

The MELintAOA Australastaita, ot 
Tasmanian Honey-Eater. This species, 
which is smaller than either of the preced- 
ing, and less brilliantly marked, is abun- 
dantly dispersed over every part of Van 
Diemen's Land, preferring such parts of 
the forests as arc clothed with a thick brush 
of dwarf shrubby trees, growing beneath 
the more lofty gums, where numbers of 
these birds may be heard pouring forth theirjr . 
loud, shrill, and liquid notes in quick sue- . 
cession. It also resorts to the more op^n' 
hills, where it finds thick l»eds of the h'pccrU • 
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but particularly abundant near Brighton ; 
J occurring plentifully aho in various other 
1 parts of the south and west of England, but 
being in some places rarely seen. The 
; wings uImvc are reddish-fulvous, undulated 
1 with black, ami spotted with yellow ; the 
‘ posterior marked with three distinct bands, 
| the middle one bearin'! a striga composed of 
from four to seven block dots ; the under 


m 
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j surface or the anterior wings is glossy, with 
some ochraeeom dashes at the lip ; the pos- 
i tenor wings beneath arc fulvous, with three 
' transverse vcllow hands, slightly edged with 
, black : between the outer hands is a row 
of seven black dots, edged with ocltraccous ; 
i and the basal band is broken and irregular : 
! tl;e cilia arc j elluwish : the body and an- 
teuii;e dunky. The Caterpillar is black 
above aud yellowish beneath, with a row of 


imprcsstti whose bright red and white Wealh-v 
Uke blossoms afford it on abundant f*upply<j 
of food. But, independently of the Kofley 
obtains from the tube of every floret,' ^vlucfl' 
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It rifles by means of its slender brush-like 
tongue, it feeds on various kinds of insects. 
The neat is placed on a low shrub near the 
ground ; it is of a circular form, outwardly 
constructed of the inner rind of the stringy 
bark gum-tree, generally lined with fine 
grasses. The male has a black stripe pass- 
ing from the base of the bill through the 
eye, and a lunar-shaped black mark down 
each side of the breast j a narrow stripe 
above the eye and one behind the lunar 
marks on the breast wliite ; all the upper 



this place than to refer to the articles on the 
various species of Bees, which will be found, 
at considerable length, arranged according 
to their respective alphabetical situations, 

ilELOE, Oil/, or MAY-BEETLE. . A 
genus of Coleopterous insects belonging to the 
Cantharidce ; " now confined,” as Mr. West- 
wood Informs us, “ to those apterous species, 
which, have the body large and distended, 
with the elytra short, oval, and lapping over 
each other at the base of the suture. These 
insects crawl slowly along upon the ground, 
or amongst low herbage, hpon which they 
feed," especially relishing tne wild butter- 
cups ( jiamtnculus bulbosus and D» acris). 



TASMANIAN HONET-EATXP, 
(MSLIPHaOa AUSTRALASIAN*.) 

surface dusky black ; wings blackish brown, 
the primaries and secondaries margined ex- 
ternally with golden yellow ; tail feathers 
brownish black, fringed with golden yellow 
at the base, the two lateral feathers having 
a long oval spot of white on their inner 
webs at the tip ; throat and chest white, 
flanks and under tail-coverts sooty gray : 
bill and feet black. The female is of a 
nearlv dusky brown above and beneath ; 
and has only a faint tinge of the golden 
yellow on the wings and tall. 

MELLIFERA. A very extensive and 
interesting group of aculeated Hymenoptcra, 
comprising the various species of Bees, which, 
from their peculiar construction and admi- 
rable economy, may be considered as the 
types of the order. These insects are cha- 
racterized by^ having the basal joint of the 
posterior tarsi dilated into an oblong or sub- 
triangular plate, which is hirsute on the 
inside, and provided with instruments for 
collecting and carrying pollen ; the jawB are 
strong, and varied in the different species j 
the maxill® and labium are 'elongated, and 
often transformed into a proboscis capable 1 
of being folded up many times btneath the 
head. The lorvje feed exclusively upon 
pollen or honey. Some of the species live in 
society, residing in dwellings of such regular 
construction, that the beauties of insect 
arcliitccture may be said to rival the skill 
of the mechanic, while insect industry, order 
and good government may well command 
the admiration of mankind, and furnish 
them with lessons worthy of their imitation. 
It is not necessary, however, to do more in 
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Mr. Jeffreys also found them very abundant 
on Arum viaculatum , near Cromlyn Bur- 
rows. When alarmed, they emit from the 
joints of the legs an oily yellowish liquor, 
whence they have obtained the name of Oil 
Beetles. In some parts of Spain the^r are 
used instead of the blister-fly. or arc mixed 
with it. They are nlso said by I.atreille to 
be employed by farriers ; and Hoppe tells us 
that they were, when he wrote (H& 5 ) in 
use as a specific against hydrophobia in 
Germany; and the oil which is expressed 
1 from these insects is used in Sweden with 
the greatest success, in the cure of rheuma- 
tism, by bathing the affected part. (Drury s 
Insects ) General Hardwick has also de- 
scribed a species of Melo?, found in all ports 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oude, possessing all 
the properties of the Spanish blistering-fly. 
From the medicinal properties of these in- 
sects, Latreille has surmised in his ingenious 
memoirs upon the Bnprcstis of the ancients, 
that that noxious animal must have been a 
HeloS. M. Blot, however, contends, on the 
contrary, that the MeloS is not serviceable 
in medicine. The preparatory states of these 
insects have been the subject of much con- 
troversy. According to Gcedart, Linnaeus, 
Frisch, and He Geer, the females burrow into 
the earth, and there deposit a large mass of 
..yellow eggs, agglutinated together, which 
produce minute larvro of a long narrow flat- 
tened form, with thirteen jointed bodies, six 
short legs, and two long anal set®. They 
are exceedingly active in their movements, 
attaching themselves to flies, bees, &c., which 
it is said that they suck.” Mr. Newport has 
lately proved the accuracy of these state- 
ments in most particulars, and in his admi- 
rable memoir on the Natural History of the 
Oil Beetle, in the twentieth volume of the 
Transactions of the Linmean Society, has 
settled this hitherto much “ vexed question, 
and traced the Meloe from the egg to the 
perfect insect. [See Oil Beetle.] 
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MELOLONTHIDJE. A very extensive 
and widely distributed group of Coleoptera ; 
of which the well-known and destructive 
Cockchafer {M^oltyidha imlparis)is the type. 
[See Cockchafer} 

MELOPSITTACT 7 S. A gub-genns of the 
Parrot family, found in Australia, -which 
contains 

The Melopsxttactjs TjKimnATtJS, or 
Wabbuko Gkass-parp.akert. We -learn 
from Mr. Gould that this lovely little bird 
is pre-eminent among tlie numerous mem- 
bers of the Parrot family in Australia, both 
for beauty of plumage and elegance of form : 
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it is alet, remarkable for its sprightly and 
animated manners. It is believed to be ge- 
nerally dispersed over the central parts of 
Australia, but 60 exclusively an inhabitant 
of the vast inland plains that it is rarely 
seen between the mountain ranges and the 
coast. They breed in the hollow spouts of 
the large JSucabjpti, and may be seen in 
flocks of many hundreds feeding upon the 
grass-seeds that are found in abundance on 
the plains. The nature of their food and 
the excessive heat of these plains compel 
them frequently to seek the water ; but be- 
fore going to drink, they settle together in 
clusters on the neighbouring trees. Their 
flight is remarkably straight and rapid, and 
is generally accompanied by a screeching 
I noise. During the heat of the day when 
{ sitting motionless among the leaves of the 
gum-tree, they so closely assimilate in colour 
as to be detected with difficulty. The breed- 
ing season is at its' height in December, and 
by the end of the month the young are 
generally capable of providing for them- 
selves ; they then assemble in vast flights, 
separatory to their great migratory move- 
ment. The eggs are pure white, in number 
three or four, and are deposited in the holes 
and spouts of the gum-trees without any 
nest. They are particularly interestling as 
coge-birds j for, independently of their 
highly ornamental appearance, they have a 
most animated and pleasing song ; besides 
which, they are continually billing, cooing, 
and feeding each other; and their inward 
warbling is constantly heard from morning 
to night. 

The young gain their full livery in about 


eight montlis, the sexes being precisely alike 
in the colouring and marking of their plu- 
mage. Forehead and crown straw yellow; 
the remainder of the head, ear-coverts, nape, 
upper part of tlu? back, scapuiaries, and 
wing-coverts pale greenish yellow, each 
feather having a crescent- shaped mark of 
blackish brown near the extremity ; wings 
brown ; the outer webs qf the feathers deep 
green, margined with greenish yellow : face 
and throat yellow, with a patch of rich blue 
on each cheek, below’ which are three cir- 
cular spots of bluish black ; rump, upper 
tail-coverts, and all the under surface bright 
green ; two centre tail-feathers blue, the re- 
mainder green, crossed in the middle by an 
oblique band of yellow ; irides Btraw white ; 
nostrils bright blue or greenish blue and 
brown ; legs pale bluish lead colour. In a 
state of nature they feed exclusively upon 
grass-seeds ; but in confinement they thrive 
equally well on canary-seed* 

MELYRIDiE, A family of Coleopterous 
insects, having an oblong or ovate body, soft, 
and bqt slightly convex : the palpi are short, 
filiform, and pointed at the tip ; the thorax 
rather convex ; and the antennas moderately 
long, serrated, nodose, or pectinated in the 
males of some of the species. These insects 
are generally of 6m&U size, and very gaily 
coloured, green and red being most conspi- 
cuous. They may be ordinarily found upon 
flowers, us they frequent them for the sake 
of the insects which they find there to feed 
on . Some of the species of the British genus 
MaJachius have the anterior angles of the 
thorax and the base of the abdomen fur- 
nished with several red bladder-like ap- 
pendages, which the insect is able to contract 
or 3 at will ; it may therefore be pro- 
vided for the purpose of increasing or de- 
creasing its gravity during flight, or be used 
as a portion of an apparatus for emitting an 
offensive effluvium. The exotic genera arc 
few, and exhibit no remarkable features. 

MEMBKACIS: MEM.BR ACIDiE. *( Tree- 
hoppers.) A genus and family of Hemip- 
terous insects, in many'respects resembling 
the Cicadulce, hut they enjoy the faculty of 
leaping, which tlie Cicadas do not. Tide 
faculty does not, as in the grasshoppers and 
other leaping insects, result from an enlarge- 
ment of their hindmost thighs, which do not 
differ much in thickness from the others ; 
but is owing to the length of their hinder 
shanks, or to the bristles and spines with 
which these parts are clothed and tipped. 
These spines serve to fix the hind legs se- 
curely to, the surface, and when the insect 
suddenly unbends its legs, its body is 
launched forward in the air. Some of them, 
when assisted by their wings, will leap to the 
distance of five or six feet, which la more 
than two hundred and fifty times their own 
length ; in the same proportion , u a man of 
ordinary stature should be able at once to 
vault through the air to the distance of a 
quarter of a mile.” Some of these u leaping 
harvest-flies” have the face nearly vertical, 
and the thorax very large, tapering to a point 
behind, covering the whole of the upper side i 
of the body, and overtopping even the head, I 
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which is not visible from above. In others 
the fact? slopes downwards towards the breast, 
the thorax is of moderate size, and does cot 
extend much, if at nil, beyond the base qf 
the wing-covers, and dees not conceal the 
head when viewed from above. 

The habits of some of the 44 Tree-hoppers ’* 
arc presumed to be much the same ns those 
of the musical har% est-flics [?cc CiCAimi.K], 
for they arc foun(f on the limbs of trees, 
where they deposit their eggs, only during 
the adult state, and probably pass the early 
period of their existence in the ground. 
Others, however, arc known to live and 
undergo all their changes' on the stems of 
plants. Among the former is the American 
Two-spotted Tree-hopper, or Membracis t>i- 
maculata of Fabricius.which may be found in 
great abundance on the locust-tree ( Robinia 
pseudocodes ) during the months of Sep- 
tember and October. These, as well as other 
tree-hoppers, show but little activity when 
undisturbed, remaining without motion for 
t hours together on the limbs of the trees ; 
but, on the approach of the fingers, they leap 
vigorously, and, spreading their wings at 
the same time, fly to another limb and settle 
there, in the same position as before. They 
never eit across the limbs, but always in the 
direction of their length, with the head or 
fore part of the body towards tire extremity 
of the branches. On account of their pecu- 
liar form, which is thRt of a thick cone with 1 
a very obliqne direction, their dark colour, 
and their fixed posture while perching, they 
would readily be mistaken for the thorns of 
the tree, a circumstance undoubtedly in- 
tended Tor their preservation. This insect 
measures about half an inch from the tip of 
the horn to the end of the body ; tbe male 
Is blackish above, with a long yell©:* spot 
on each ride of the back ; the female is ash- 
coloured, and without spots. While on the 
trees, these insects, though perfectly still, 

I arc not unemployed ; but puncture the bark 
with their sharp and slender bcalcs, and 
imbibd the sap for nourishment. The female 
f also appears to commit her eggs to the pro- 
tection of the tree, being furnished with a 
piercer beneath the extremity of her body, 
with which to make suitable perforations In 
the branches. Another species, the White- 
lined Tree-hopper (il/emfrrrrci!$ unui’ttata), 
which may be found upon the oak-tree in 
the U. States during the month of July. It 
is abont four-tenths of an inch in length ; 
the thorax is brown, has a short obtuse 
horn extending obliquely upwards from its 
fore part, and there is a white line on the 
back, extending from the top of the horn to 
the hinder extremity. Trec-hoppera arc 
often surrounded by ants, for the sake of 
their castings, and for the sap which 007.es 
from the punctures made by the former, of 
which the nnts arc very fond*. 

MENOBRANCIIUS. A genus of Reptiles 
belonging to the Salamander group, distin- 
guished from the allied genera by its per- 
sistent branchial ; the head having two rows 
of teeth in the upper and one row in the 
lower jrw % There are four toes to each foot, 
the toes being destitute of claws. There arc 


nt least two species of this genus found in 
North America. 

MENURA. (Sec Dtre-biRD.] 

MErUITlS. A genus *f carnivorous 
animals, notorious for their disagreeable 
smell. [Sec Skunk.] 

MERGUS. A genus of Palmipede Birds ; 
three species of wliich arc found in this 
country. 

The Merganser, or Goosander. (Mer- 
fftts merganser.') These birds are nearly al- 
lied to the Duck and Diver tribes. They 
are inhabitants of the arctic regions, breed- 
ing very far north in summer, and migrating 
southwards in winter ; in severe seasons oc- 
casionally frequenting the lakes and rivers 
of Britain, but leaving this country early in 
the spring. Their food consists principally 
of fish, which they take by rapid diving: 
crustaceans, mollusco, and insects are also 
devoured by them ; but they seem to be in- 
capable of digesting vegetable matter of any 
kind. The male weighs about four pounds, 
and measures in length two feet three inches, 
nn<l across the wings three feet two inches. 
The bill Is three inches long, narrow, and 
finely serrated, the tip being armed with n 
hooked homy tip : both mandibles are black 
on tne upper and under ports, and crimson 
on the sides.* the head is large, and crowned 
with a great quantity of long loose feathers, 
which, when erected, form a crest; these 
feathers are of ft glossy bottle-green ; the 
cheeks nnd upper part of the neck are a dull 
black ; the lower part, breast, belly, vent, 
nnd inner wing-coverts of a fine cream co- 
lour : the upper part of the back, and the 
lower rcapulars, are black ; the lower part 
of the back and the tail arc osh-colonred, 
the latter consisting of eighteen feathers. 
The legs nnd -feet arc very deep orange- 
colour. The flesh of tills aquatic bird is 
accounted rank and fishy. 

The Red-breasted Merganser or 
Goosander. (Mergvs serrator.) This spe- 
cies measures one foot nine inches in length, 
and weighs about two pounds : the bill is 
long, hooked at the tip, and toothed at the 
edges ; the upper mandible is dark bream, 
tinged with green, ftnd edgedwith red ; the 
lower one wholly red : the irides are a pur- 
plish red : the head, .long pendent crest, and 
upper part of the neck, are of a glossy violet 
black* vary ing iu different lights to a golden- 
green ; the neck and belly white ; the breast 
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rusty red, spotted with black on the front, 
and bordered on each Bide with five or six 
white fea’hera, edged with black ; the upper 
part of the back glossy black ; the lower, 
the rump, and sides being marked with 
transverse zigzag lines of brown and gray : 
the feathers nearest to the wings are white : 
the greater covert®, some of the secondary 
quills, and the scapulars, black and white t 
the primary quills are black; some tipped 
with white', and others white on the upper 
half and black to their points. The tail is 
short, its colour brown ; the legs and feet of 
a deep orange-odour. It is remarked, how- 
ever, that these birds, both male and female, 
didcr much \n their plumage ; some being 
whiter, brighter, and more distinctly marked 
than others. They are met with in great 
flocks at Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, &c. 

The IIoopeo Merganser. (Jfercrus at- 
culfatus.) This species is peculiar to Ame- 
rica, and is usually found along the lakes 
anil fresh water rivers rather than ^ near the 
eea ; tracing up creeks, and visiting mill- 
ponds, diving perpetually for their food. 
Like the Ited-hrcosted, they are migratory, 
the manners, food, and places of resort of 
both being very much alike. On the sea- 
coast this Bpecies is very commonly called 
the /tenry-hcad. It is eighteen inches in 
length, and two feet in extent ; bill black- 
ish red, narrow, thickly toothed, and fur- 
nished with a projecting nail at the ex- 
} tremity ; the head is ornamented with a 
large circular crest, which the bird has the 
fucuUv-o? raising or depressing at pleasure ; 

( the Tore part of this, as far as tire eve, is 
' black, thence to the hind head white, and 
elegantly tipped with black ; it Ib composed 


tifully crossed with parallel lines of black j 
tail pointed; legs and feet, flesh-coloured; 
claws, large and stout. The female is rather 
less than the male; the crest is smaller; 
and the plumage in general is less decided 
and handsome in its markings. Her nest is 
composed of grass, lined with feathers from 
the breast ; nnd she lays six white eggs, 

MERIONES. A genus of Mammalia, 
belonging to the order Rodent ia, distin- 
guished from GerbiUus , to which they arc 
closely allied, by their hind feet being much 
longer, the tail nearly naked, and the ex- 
istence of a small tooth before the superior 
molars. There are two species found in 
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North America; one Is the iferxoneg Cona- 
< least* , well known to the inhabitants of 
Canada for its extreme agility. It closes 
itself up in its burrow, and passes the winter, 
like many of its congeners, in a state of 
lethorgv. ‘ The Jferiones Labradoriu*, figured 
by Sir John Bicliardson in his * Fauna Bo- 
real! Americana,’ is another interesting but 
closely allied species. 


MERLIN. {Falco cwnkm.) The smallest 
bird of the Falcon tribe, scarcely exceeding 
a Blackbird in size ; but, though email, not 
inferior in courage to any of its more power- 
ful congeners. It flies low, and with great 


UOOUfclJ SIKKOaNPAU, 

(MZRiiua cooni.i.ATas.1 

of two separate rows of feathers, radiating 
from each side of the head : iridcs golden ; 
eye very small ; neck black ; part of the 
lesser wing-coverts very pale ash, under 
which the greater wing- coverts and secon- 
daries form four alternate bars of black and 
white ; tcrtlals long, black, ami streaked 
down the middle with white ; the black on 
the back curves hand>umely round in two 
points on the breast, which, with the whole 
1 lower parts, arc pure white : sides, under 
j the wings and flanks, reddhh brown, bcau- 
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celerity. Small birds are Its natural prey ; 
and in the palmy' days of falconry it was 
used for taking quails and partridges, which 
it would strike on the head, breast, or neck, 
and kill with a single blow. The bill is of 
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parts Of America, and the West Indies. Its 
general colour is cinereous, paler beneath : 
but ihongh it cannot vie with most of the 
American birds in. brilliancy of plumage, 
its own swaet and varied notes, no less than 
Jts peculiar faculty of Imitation, render it 
an esp&jtnl fevoorito, and a Jorge price U 
often obtained for it. To use the -words of 



the luxurious intruder, and is at lost com- 
pelled to give up the effort in despair. 

MOLE. (.Talpa Europcea.) A quadruped 
of the genus Tatpai whose structure ad- 
mirnbly fits it for a subterranean life. It is 
from five to six inches In length : the body 
is thick and cylindrical ; the head is much 
prolonged, especially the muzzle, -which 
projects far beyond the .jaws, and is very 
flexible, strong, and tendinous, serving to 
convey food to the month : it has no external 
ears, out the auricular apparatus is highly 
developed, and the sense is very acute : Us 
eyes are so very minute, and concealed by 
It* fur, that it ts a vulgar opinion that it B 
deficient in these important organs. The i 
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Wilson, “ He whistles for the dog | C*sar 
starts up, wasrs his tail, and runs to meet his 
master. He squeaks out like a hurt chicken •, 
nnd the hen hurries about, with hanging 
.wings and bristled feathers, clucking to pro- 
tect ner injured brood. The barking of the 
dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking of 
the passing wheelbarrow, follow with great 
truth and rapidity. He repeats the tune 
taught him by his master, though of con- 
siderable length, fully and faithfully. He 
runs over the quiverings of the canary,-or 
the clear whistlings pf the Virginia nightin- 
gale or red-bird, with such superior execution 
and effect, that the mortified songsters feel 
their own inferiority, and become altogether 
silent } while he seems to triumph in their 
defeat, by redoubling his exertions.’' It 
builds its nest in fruit-trees, feeds on berries 
and other fruits, and is easily tamed. The 
female lays from four to five eggs, of an ash- 
blue colour, marked with patches*of brown j 
she incubates fourteen days, and Is extremely 
jealous of her nest, being very apt to desert 
it if much disturbed. 

The observant author of the * Bird* of Ja- 
maica ’ remarks, that at this time the old 
birds are watchful and cqurageous, and that 
any winged intruder, though ever bo uncon- 
i scious of evil intent, or ever so large, is driven 
1 away with fearless pertinacity. But the hogs 
are the creatures that give him the most 
annoyance. They are ordinarily fed upon 
i the inferior oranges, the fruit being shaken 
down to them in the evenings ; hence they 
acquire the habit of resorting to the orange 
trees, to wait for a lucky windfall. The 
Mocking-bird, says he, feeling nettled at the 
1 intrusion, flies down and begins to peck the 
hog with oil his might t — Piggy* not undcr- 
j standing the matter, but pleased with the 
: titillation, gently lies down nnd turns up his 
[ broad ride to enjoy it*, the poor bird gets 
into an agony of distress, pecks and pecks 
again ; but only increases the enjoyment of 


Mot,x.~ Cr*t.t>A. uunorjsx.) 
head iB not distinguished from the body by 
any appearance of neck ; the legs are so 
6hort as scarcely to project perceptibly from 
the body \ the fore feet, situated obliquely 
outwards, are excessively etrong and broad, 
and famished with very largo .nnd stout 
claws, so as to give the animal the power of 1 
working under the surface with the utmost 1 
rapidity ; the hind feet are small in proper- , 
tlon to the fore feet ; and ore calculated for 
throwing buck with ease the mould from be- | 
hind, during tl^ animal's subterranean la- 
bours. The rapidity with which the Mole 
can make its way through a favourable soil 
would be quite a?toni»hing, did not its 
whole conformation and great muscular 
strength account for it. The tall is short 
and small ; the skin is much thicker and 
tougher in proportion than in other quad- 
rupeds, and the fur with which it is covered 
Is close set and soft as the finest velvet. The 
food of the Mole consist* chiefly of earth- 1 
worms and the lory® of Insects ; but it is not 
confined to these ; for during the summer 
months it not unfrequently leaves its sub- 
terranean retreat, and wanders upon the 
surface In quest of prey, such as birds, mice, 
frogs, snails, &c. ; and during these nocturnnl 
excursions, it often meets with -* vigilant 
and successful enemy in the owl. Mole* are 
extremely voracious. We are told, that if 
two arc shut up together without food, the 
strongest will devour the weakest, even to 
the bones : nothing but the skin Is left, which 
they never eat, and which t when one has 
killed the other, is always seen to be ripped 
up along the belly. They are incapable of 
long fasting ; if kept ten or twelve hours 
without food, it 19 said they die of starvation. 

u The farmer views the operations of the 
Mole as destructive to his crops by exposing 
and destroying their roots, or by overthrow- 
ing the plants in the construction of the : 
mole-hills ; his burrows, moreover, become 
the haunts and hiding-places of the field- 1 
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mouse and other noxious animals. -The 
Mole is also accused of carrying off quan- 
tities of young corn to form its nest, lienee 
every means are devised to canture and de- 
stroy it, and men gain a livelihood exclu- 
sively by this occupation. Some naturalists, 
however, plead that the injury which -it 
perpetrates is slight, and that it is more 
than counterbalanced by the benefit which 
It produces by turning up and lightening the 
soil, and, especially by its immense destruc- 
tion of earth-worms, and many other noxious 
animals which inlinbit the superficial layer 
of the ground, and occasion great injury to 
the roots of grass, corn, and many other 
plants. The soundest practical conclusion 
lies probably in the mean of these opinions ; 

1 and the enlightened agriculturist, while he 
i takes prompt measures to prevent the undue 
, increase of the Mole, would do well to reflect 
i on the disadvantages which might follow 
I its total extermination.”— Brandt' t Diet, of 
Science. 

From a mass of interesting information 
relative to the habits of this animal, in Mr. 
Bell’s History of British Quadrupeds, we 
select the following : — “ Every one b aware 
of the fact that the Mole burrows for its 
food, that its nest is formed under ground, 
that a larger hillock than the rest is raised 
for the reception of its young j but it is not 
bo generally known that its subterranean 
excavations arc of the most distinct and de- 
terminate character ; that there are perma- 
nent passages or high roads for its ordinary 
travels from one part of its domain to an- 
other ; that into these roads open the exca- 
vations in which it follows its daily labour 
in search of food; that Us fortress — the 
house in which it resides ffbm the autumn 
to the spring — is of a complex and most 
ingenious structure, and that this domicile 
is always a distinct and even remote build- 
ing from that in which the nest is formed.” 
Alter stating that w r e arc principally in- 
debted to the re>earches of flenri Ie Court, a 
French gentleman wdio devoted many years 
to the study of the habits, &c. of the Mole, 
lie thus proceeds “ The district or domain 
’ to which an individual Mole confines him- 
self may be termed its encampment. Within 
its limits, or at least in immediate commu- 
nication with the district, all the labours of 
the animal are pursued. It consists of the 
habitation or fortress, from which extends 
the high road by which the animal reaches 
the opposite extremity of the encampment, 
and of various galleries or excavations 
opening into this road, which it is continu- 
ally extending in search of food, and which 
constitute, in fact, its hunting-ground. The 
fortress is formed under a large hillock, 
which is always raised in a situation of 
safety and protection ; either under a bank, 
against the foundation of a wall, at the root 
of a tree, or in some similar locality. The 
earth, of which the dome covering this 
curious habitation is composed, is rendered 
exceedingly strong and solid, by being 
pressed and beaten by the Mole in forming 
it. It contains a circular gallery within 
the base, which communicates with a smaller 
one above by five nearly equi-distant pas- j 


sages ; and the domicile or chamber is placed 
within the lower and beneath the upper 
circular gallery, to which last it has access 
by three similar passages. F rom the chamber 
extends another road, the direction of which 
is at first downwards for several inches ; it 
then rises again to open into the high road 
of the encampment. From the external 
circular gallery open about nine other pas- 
sages, the orifices of which are never formed 
opposite to those which connect the outer I 
with the inner and upper gallery : these ex- I 
tend to a greater or less distance, and return, 
each taking an irregular semicircular route, 
and opening into the high road at various dis- 
tances from the fortress. Such is a very hasty 
description of this most singular structure ; 
and nothing surely can be imagined more 
at] mirably calculated to ensure the security 
or the retreat of the inhabitant than such 
an arrangement of internal routes of com- 
munication as this. The chamber commu- 
nicating beneath directly with the road, 
and above with the upper gallery, — this 
with the lower by five passages, and the 
latter again with the road by no less, than 
nine, — exhibit altogether a complication of 
arclutectuTe, which, may rival the more ce- 
lebrated erections of the Beaver.” “ The 
nest is always distinct, and frequently re- 
mote from the fortress, and Is usually, but 
not always, covered by a liillock ; which, 
when it exists, is much larger than an ordi- 
nary mole-hill. It is formed simply by 
excavating and enlarging the point of in- 
tersection of three or four passages. The 
bed of the nest is composed of a moss of 
herbage, grass, roots, or leaves : in one wluch 
was examined by Geoffrey and Le Court, 
no less than two hundred and four blades of 
young -wheat were counted. This, however, 
can scarcely be considered os an ordinary 
occurrence, as they generally prefer dry 
and soft 'substances. The period of gesta- 
tion is supposed to be about two months or , 
upwards : and the young are brought forth 
in April, — sometimes earlier, at others later, : 
according to the season ; indeed, young 
Moles have been found at all times from the 
beginning -of April till August, which has 
led some persons to believe that there are 
more than one brood in the year. There 
are generally four or five, sometimes as few 
as three, rarely Bix,” 

“That Moles were intended to be bene- 
ficial to mankind,” observes Mr. Jesse, 
“there can, I think, be no doubt. I have 
been assured that where old Mole-hills are 
most abundant on sheep pastures.,the latter 
animal is generally in a healthy <;’cate, as it 
feeds on fhe wild thyme, and other salu- 
brious herbs, which grow on these heaps of 
earth. Where these have been levelled and 
cleared away, sheep are not found to thrive 
as well as they did previously. This fact 
was confirmed to me by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd*. who deprecated the practice of re- 
moving Mole-hills. On the flue and exten- i 
sive pastures in Leicestershire, where old J 
Mole- hills are extremely abundant, sheep ! 
thrive well, and are generally healthy : and : 

I have been assured that after the mole-hills j 
had been destroyed in a park which belonged \ 
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to the Earl of Essex, in Herefordslure, the 
deer in it never throve/’ 

The Rev. C. A. Bury, who has published 
tome very Wbite-of-Selbome-Hke notes on 
the “ Mammalia of the Isle of Wight," in 
the pages of “ The Zoologist," observes that 
“On some lands the drainage is effected 
■wholly or In port by the Moles, So fur, 
then (he says), I tlnnk the farmer might 
spare the Moles to his own advantage, and 
save some shillings, perhaps pounds, to the 
mole-catcher. Man is too fond of meddling, 
and often blunders to his own cost. In his 
attempts at improvement, he only disturbs 
the balance of creation. Granted that occa- 
sionally some species of animal, favoured by 
circumstances, either the scarcity of its ap- 
pointed check (occasioned, perhaps, by the 
meddling hand of man), or a superabun- 
dance of its natural food, may increase be- 
yond due bounds, and eo require the inter- 
position of human force or skill, let that 
force and skill be then exerted ; but I believe 
that this would be seldom necessary ; things 
would right themselves. They have been 
generally found to do so, unless man lias 
carried his meddling propensities to the 
extent of utterly extirpating the appointed 
check ; for it seems to be a Jaw of creation, 
that where there is food, there will be pro- 
vided that which feeds on it, and that in 
just proportion. The Mole is evidently an 
} appointed check to the undue increase of 
the earthworm : it not only devours num- 
1 bers itself, but by its burrowing drives to 
1 the surface many mom, which, in their at- 
} tempt to escape the Mole, fall a prey to the | 
robin and the thrush. The earthworm, un- 
questionably, has its uses, in drawing vege- 
1 table substances beneath the surface, and so 
i-the gases that are released in the process of 
! decomposition, and which would otherwise 
i be lost, ere preserved for the nutriment of 
the growing plant, while the portion de- 
voured by the worm is again thrown to the 
surface in the form best adapted for the 
nutriment of the plant above ground. Cut 
worms devour the roots of plants ; and were 
there no checks to their increase, vegetation 
would be seriously injured, instead of bene- 
fited, by their existence : so long, however, 
as they arc kept in check by the mole be- 
neath, and the birds above ground, perhaps 
even their destruction of some plants is 
benefical in preventing a too crowded herb- 
age. Thug, then, all is well arranged by 
IHvine Wisdom ; but if man steps in, > 
throttles the mol e, and shoots or snares the 
birds, he must, if he carry his interference 
far, produce a disturbance among God’s 
Works, to Ms own detriment." 

MOLE CRICKET. {Gr’jllotalpa ruf- 
gdris.y Of all the British Orthopterous in- 
sects, the Mole Cricket is by far the most 
curious- It derives its name from the pecu- 
liar formation of its anterior extremities, 
and its resemblance in its habits to those of 
the Mole. It is about two. inches long, and 
of a broad shape. In making its burrows, it 
cuts through or detaches ail. the roots ot 
plants that lie in its way. It is readily dis- 
tinguished by the extraordinary structure 
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of its fore legs, which tuc excessively strong, 
and furnished with veiy broad feet divided 
into several sharp, claw-shaped segments. 
The Mole Cricket emerges from its subter- 
raneous retreats only by night, when it 
creeps about the surface and occasionally 
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employs its wings in flight : it is at that 
time also that it exercises its chirping cull. 
It lives entirely on vegetables, devouring 
the young roots of grosses, corn, and various 
esculent plants, and commits great devasta- 
tion in gardens. 

When tiic female ia fecundated, she forms 
a cell of clammy earth, in which she deposits 
about a hundred and fitly eggs ; this nest, 
which is about the size of a common hen’s 
egg, is carefully closed up on every side, as 
well to defend its contents from the injuries 
of the weather, as fiom the attacks of car- 
nivorous beetles; which, being themselves 
underground inhabitants, would certainly, 
but for this precaution, either devour or 
destroy them. Nothing, indeed, can exceed 
the care and assiduity of the Mole Cricket I 
| in the preservation of its young. Wherever 
a nest is Bituated, fortifications, avenues, and . 
entrenchments surround it : there are also , 
numerous winding by-ways which lead to | 
it ; and a ditch encompasses the whole, ' 
which few insecta are capable of passing. I 
But the diligence of these little animals does 
not end here ; at the approach of winter 
they move their nests entirely away, and 
sink them deeper in the ground ; so that 
the influence of the frost cannot retard the 
young brood in their progress to maturity. 
When the weather grows milder, they raise 
their habitations. &c. in proportion ; till at 
last they are brought as near the surface as 
possible, without being wholly exposed to 
view, in order to receive the geiual influence 
of the sun ; but should the frost unexpect- 
edly return, they again sink them to their 
former depth. 

MOlXTJSCA, or 3I0IXTZSCS. The term 
applied to that large division or class of 
animals vfluch inhabit and _ form shells. 
Their bodies ore soft, and destitute of an ar- 
ticulated skeleton or vertebral column : and 
instead of the nervous system being de- 
veloped in the form of a spinal chord, it is 
simply dispersed more or less irregularly in 
different parts of the body. Some species 
arc terrestrial, and breathe nir ; but the 
greater part live entirely In the water, from 
which they derive their nutriment, and m 
which they breathe by the aid of Innmeftike, 
or certain gill-Uke appendages. Those 
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of any that X know, the horns of the head ber have the tail laterally compressed, « 
and the numerous spines on the body giving more adapted to their aquatic habits. They 
it a most formidable aspect- The scales of arc divided into' two distinct groups ; (the 
the back are small and unequal \ they gra- first, or Nilotic Monitors, are known by their 

numerous small scales upon the head and 
limbs, the belly, and around the tail, which 
a latter has a keel above, composed of a double 

range of projecting scales. The other group 
r Monitors has angular plates upon the 
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dually increase in size aa they approach the 
base of the conical spines, which is Bur- 
rounded with a ring of larger scales with 
longer spines. The large spines are conical, 
rather compressed, spinulose below, smooth 
and acute at the tip, and are usually fur- 
nished with a sharp-toothed ridge on the 
front edge, and sometimes on both. These 
spines only consist of a horny sheath, placed 
on a fleshy process of the exact form and 
appearance of the spines they bear. The 
scales of the under side of the body ore ot 
the same form as those of the back, and are 
.furnished with similar but smaller and less 
produced 6pines. The back of the neck of 
the two specimens I have seen is furnished 
with a large rounded protuberance like a 
cherry, covered with large granular spinous 
scales, and armed on each side with a lar^e 
conical spine ; but I do not know if this is 
common to the species, or merely accidental 
in these individuals ; at any rate it adds con- 
siderably to the singularity of their^ppear- 
ance. I have named this genus, from its 
appearance, after Moloch, M horrid king.” 

MONAD. The name given to the smallest 
creature that exists among the Infhsorfal 
Animalcule; a mere atom or point, so small 
indeed as sometimes almost to elude micro- 
scopical examination; yet we are told by 
those who have devoted great attention to 
this branch of Natural History ,'that inde- 
scribably minute aa these Monads are, they 
present a distinct organization, and are capa- 
ble of locomotion; and have, moreover, senses 
sufficient for their guidance. 

MONITOR. A name given to certain 
large Saurian reptiles, belonging to the lizard 
tribe. They have teeth in both jaws, but 
none on the palate, and the greater num- 
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head, and great rectangular scales upon the 
belly and around the toil. The skin of their 
throat is invested with small scales, and 
forms two transverge folds. The Monitors 
frequent the haunts of Crocodiles and Alli- 

f 'ators, and ore said to receive the name 
rom their giving warning, by a whistling 
sound, of the approach of those dangerous 
reptiles. 

MONKEY. (SimiadcR.) Under the word 
Ape will be found a general aa well as a 
particular description of the higher Quad - 
ruynana. Then come the Nauoons, which 
the reader will find similarly arranged in 
alphabetical order. To them succeed the 
Moxeeys, which, for the most part, are 
distinguished by their havingcheek-pouches 
for the temporary reception of their food, 
a long muscular tail, and callosities on each 
1 ride of it. The species are very numerous ; 

! many inhabit India and the Malay Archi- 
pelago ; but Africa may be regarded as the 
he ad- quart era of the Monkey tribe ; for 
there they literally swarm. A great variety 
of species art spread over the face of the 
country j each species being said to be re- 
stricted to a certain extent of territory, and 
violently resisting any intrusion upon it. 
i TheMonkeys being the smallest of the quad- 
rumana. are endued with less power fordoing 
mischief than the Ape and Baboon : their • 
ferocity, indeed, appears to diminish with 
their Bize ; and, when taken wild in the 
woods, they are tamed with more facility, 
as well as Booner taught to imitate human 
actions, than the larger kinds. Most of the 
species are gregarious, associating in large, 
troops ; but each troop is invariably formed 
of the same species. 

It has been well observed that the Monkey 
tribes are in reality the roasters of the fo- 
rests : for their dominion is not ^ disputed 
either by the tiger or the Bon, since they 
easily escape them by their nimbleness, and 
liye on the top9 of trees beyond their reach. 
The only animals they have to dread are 
Berpenta, who make perpetual war on them. 
Some of these serpents are of prodigious fixe, 
and swallow a Monkey with as much ease 
as it can swallow a bird. Others are smaller, 
but more agile, and go in quest of Monkey* 
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along the branches of trees ; and, the more 
effectually to wx*ure their prey, watch the 
time when they are asleep. Thus creatures 
that ore the objects of onr terror, prey upon 
othera that are objects of our disgust. 

Monkeys subsist principally on fruits, the 
buds of trees, or succulent roots nnd plants. 
They are all fond of sweets, nnd show a par- 
ticular predilection for the pleasant juice of 
j the palm-tree and the sugar-cane; but when 
I it happens that these fail, or that a different 
kind of food becomes more agreeable, they 
have recourse to insects and 'worms; nnd 
sometimes such as inhabit the coasts descend 
to the sea-shores, where thejr feast on ousters, 

■ cralw, &c. The crafty and ingenious manner 
1 in which they obtain these is thus effected. 

■ The oysters of the tropical climates being 
| larger than ours, the Monkeys, when they 
> reach the sea-side, pick up stones, and thrust 
1 them between the opening shells, which 
' being thus prevented from closing, the cun- 
| ning animals then eat the fish at their case. 

' Ii» order to attract the crabs, they put their 
j tails to the holes in which they have taken 
1 refuge ; and when the crabs have fastened on 
I the lure, the Monkeys suddenly withdraw 
I their tails, and thus drag their prey on shore, 
j Tlie females generally bring forth one at a 

time, and sometimes two. They but rarely 
I breed when brought to Europe ; but such os 
j do, exhibit great parental affection. Both the 
j male and female seem indefatigable in nur- 
, turing, fondling, and caressing their young ; 
i nor do they instruct it with less assiduity ; 
often severely correcting it, if stubborn or 
disinclined to profit by their example. We 
all know that these animals, when domes- 
ticated, arc highly amusing ; and there are 
few persons who have not laughed at their 
droll mimicries and capricious feats of ac- 
tivity. But it is generally when in company 
with other animals of a more simple nature, 

J whom they appear to delight in tormenting, 
that their tricks and snj>erior instincts are 
most effectively displayed. 
t lVe shall now give a few specimens, be- 
ginning with Monkeys that belong to the 
Old Continent. 

The Spotted or T)una Monkey. { Ccr - 
cojuthecus Diana.) This species has a long 
white beard ; the upper parts of the body 
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arc of a reddish colour, marked with white 
specks ; the belly aud chin are whitish ; It 
has a crescent of white hair on the brow ; 
and the tail, which is rcry long, U of the 
same colour as the body. It is a native of 
Congo and Guinea; and is one of the most 
lively and playful of the whole tribe. 

The Green Monkey. {Ccrcopitbecus ^ 
Z>ceus.) The prevailing colour of this species 
is a fine olive, a little varied with gray*. The 
under parts of the animal and the insides of 
the limbs are of a light silvery gray. The 
face is of a swarthy flesh-colour ; the nose 
black ; the cheeks furnished with thick and 
long pale-yellow hair, falling back on each 
side the face, and almost covering the ears. 
It is a native of several parts of Africa. 

The Mors - ache Monket\ (Caxopitbecus 
cephus.) On the cheeks of this Monkey there 
are two large tufts of yellow hair, from 
which it derives its name. It is about & foot 
in length, and the tail a foot and ft half. 
The face is bare, and of a bluish-black ; the 
nose blunt, with a dilated, transverse white 
patch immediately below it ; the edges of 
both Ups and the space round the eyes black; 
the cars are round, and tufted with whitish 
hair : the hair on the head is yellow mixed 
with black ; that on the body nnd limbs is 
a mixture of red nnd ash-colour : the under 
poit of the body is somewhat paler Jhan the 
upper ; and the feet are black. It is a na- 
tive of Western Africa. . 

The Patas, or Red Monkey. Cercopi- 
thccits ruber.) The upl>cr parts of this ani- 
mal are of a vividly bright bay colour, so as 
almost to appear red ; but the under parts 
nnd insides of the limbs are nsh-coloured : 
the cheeks are bearded, as is also the chin, 
with whitish hairs, nnd across the forehead 
runs a black band. The body is about eigh- 
teen inches long ; the tail somewhat shorter. 
It is a native of Senegal. 

The Proboscis Monkey. (iTasaJis larva- i 
/as.) This is the most grotesque in appearance 
of all the different species : the nose being of i 
such a length and form, os to present to the ! 
mind no other idea than that of caricature. ■ 
It is a large species, measuring two feet from 
the tip of the nose to the tail, which is more 
than two feet long. The face is of a brown 
colour, marked with blue and red ; the ears 
broad, Uiin, naked, and hid within the hair. 
The head is large, and covered with chest- 
nut-coloured liair ; the whole body is also 
of a similar colour, except that on the breast 
it approaches to orange. It is chiefly found 
in Cochin-China and Borneo ; and ia some- 
times seen in large troops. It feeds only on 
fruits. 

The Full-bottom or Kino Mo.vKEr. 
(CoJubus poli/coinux.) This species is distin- 
guished by its head and shoulders^ beiug 
covered with long, coarse, flowing hair, like 
a full-bottomed perriwig, and of a dirty 
yellow colour mixed with Mock. Its bodr, 
arms, and legs arc of a glossy black ; hands 
naked, and furnished with no more than, 
four fingers; on each foot five 'very long 
toes. The tail is very long, and of a snowr 
whiteness, with very long hair at the eml, 
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forming a tuft : body and legs very slender ; 
and the length of the former i’s about three 
ffeet. Jt is a native of Sierra Leone. 

The Cochinchina Moitkef, or Done, is 
a very large species, distinguished by the 
singular variety and brilliancy of its colours. 
The* face is rather flat, and of a yellowish, 
bay colour ; and across the forehead runs a 
narrow dusky band : the sides of the face 
are bounded by long yellowish hairs ; round 
the neck la a collar of purplish-brown ; the 
upper part of the arms and thighs are black; 
end the legs and knees are of a chestnut- 
colour. The back, belly, and sides are of a 
yellowish gray *, the lower part of the arms 
and tail are white ; the feet black ; and the 
rump (like the American Monkeys) is covered 
with hair. In an upright position this 
animal measures three and a half or fopr 
feet in height, being nearly as large as the 
Barbary ape. 

The Monkeys that follow belong to the 
American continent, all of winch differ from 
those of Asia and Africa b? having, uefther 
check-pouches, posterior callosities, nor op- 
posable thumbs, and being generally fur- 
nished with prehensile tails ; while the nos- 
trils are separated by a broad space in front : 
they constitute the family Ckd iujz. 

The PnEAcnER Monkey, (ifyettes Bccfce- 
| bub.) This animal is about the size of a fox; 
with long, black, glossy hair ; a round beard 
beneath the chin and throat ; black shining 
! eyes ; short round ears ; and a long tail. 

[ It is a native of Brazil and Guiana, inhabit- 
[ ing the woods in great numbers, which re- 
\ sound with its dreadful bowlings. It receives 
its name from the following circumstance, 

, the authenticity of winch is abundantly 
i verified by different writers. It is common 
for one of these creatures to ascend a lofty 
) tree ; while numbers of them assemble on 
, the lower branches : the Monkey u ho is ele- 

• vnted above the rest then sets up a lit wl, so 1 
| loud oud shrill that it may he heard at an > 

immense distance : after a certain space lie l 
stops and gives a rignal with his hand, when j 
the whole assembly join in chorus 5 but on | 
another signal a sudden silence prevails, and > 
the orator concludes his harangue. The cln- 
[ mour on such occasions is most astounding 
1 and disagreeable. This howling faculty is 
accounted for by the peculiar conformation 
of the os hyoides, or throat bone, which, com- 
I municatiqg with the larynx, gives groat ad- 
ditional resonnnee to the voice. These bowl- 
ings are usually sent forth in the % morning, 
nt sunset, and in the darkness of night ; they 
are also heard when the over-cloudecbsky 
threatens an approaching storm. (Fee My- 
cetes.} 

The Fox-tailed Monkey- Pithecia fey- 
coccphala.) This animal, which is about. the 
size of a large cat, has a very singular aspect ; 
the middle of the face being black, her- . nnd 

• surrounded by white downy hair on the 
j cheeks and forehead, and which, gradually 
! expanding on the top and sides of the head, 

1 forms a very thick and full kind of beard, 

which divides under the chin, so ns to leave 


a bare space there. Its general colour is a 
dusky brown : the eyes are large, nnd the 
ears round and flat : the feet and hands arc 
furnished with sharpish claws ; and the tail 
is long and very full of hair. It Is a native 
of South America. 

The FouR-FiNotr.EP,or Spider Monkey. 
C A teles paniscus.) A species of Monkey, 
distinguished no less by its active, lively, 
and tractable disposition, than by the slen- 
derness of its body and limbs, and the ob* 
scnce of thumbs on its fore-paws. Its colour 
is uniformly black, except on the face, which 
is of a dark flesh-colour ; and it has a long 
prehensile tail, which more than compen* 
sates for the defects of the hand. It inhabits 
the woods of South America, associating in 
great multitudes, and assailing such travel- 
lers as pass through their haunts by throwing 
dry and withered sticks at them, and by 
numberless sportive and mischievous gam- 
bols. In order to pass from one lofty tree 
to another, whose branches are too distant 
for a leap, they form a kind of chain, by 
hanging down, linked to each other by their 
tails ; and swinging in that manner till the 
lowermost catches hold of a bough of the 
next tree, and draws up the rc 6 t. 

The Squirrel Monkey. (Catfithnxsciu- 
reus.) This secies, which scarcely exceed* 
in size the animal whose natne it bears, is of a 
bright golden yellow colour, with orange-yel- 
low feet and hands : the nails of the hands are 
flat, and those of the feet resemble claws. 
The head is round ; the no;,c blackish ; the 
orbits of the eyes flesh-colour ; and the cars 
hairy : under parts whitish : tail very long, 
•with a block tip. The specimens usually 
brought to Europe are rather of a yellowish 
blown or greenish cast. 

MONODON. CSce Narwhal. 

MONO DO XT A. A genus of Mollusca, 
inhabiting a pyramidal shell ; the lips dis- j 
united at the upper part, the left having a 
tooth-like process, fiom which the name is 
derived ; aud it is on account of this tooth 
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or notch, with which the. columella termi- 
nates, that the genus is divided from Trochus. 
The animal 13 characterized os — head dis- 
tinct, having two tentacula, with eyes ot the 
base ; foot short. They am found In most 
seas, and recent species are athcr numerous. 

MONOMTAUXA. The name of an order I 
of Conchifera , consisting of those bivalve ( 
shells which have but one principal muscu- 
lar impression in each valve, anil which In- 
cludes several well-known use Ail Mollueca j 
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as the Oyster, Mussel, and Pearl Oyster. 
Many of the genera arranged under this 
order attach themselves to rocks, &c. 

MONOFTERUS. A genns of Malacep- 
terygious fishes; characterised by their 
having the gill-openings united, but with n 
partition ; and the dorsal and anal apparent 
only from the middle of the tail backwards. 
The known 6peeies is from the Moluccas ; it 
is green above and fawn-coloured below. 

MOOR-HEN. [See Galli:07le.] 

MQOS E-DEER. [See Elk,] 

MORDELUDiE. A family of Coleop- 
terous insects, distinguished by the peculiar 
structure of their body, and their extreme 
activity both in flying and leaping. The 
body is elevated and arched, with the head 
inserted very low ; the thorax is trapezoid 
or semicircular : the elytra either very short 
or acuminated at the extremity, as well as 
the abdomen : the antennas rather short. 
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MORMYRUS. A genns of Mftlacojrte- 
rygious fishes, nearly allied to the Esocida 
or Pike family. The body is compressed, 
oblong, and scaly ; tail thin at the base, but 
swelling near the fin ; skin of the head 
naked, covering the operculum and gill- 
rays, and leaving no opening for the latter 
but a vertical fissure. The gape is small, 
the angles being formed by the maxillaries: 
the teeth are 6mall, notched at the extre- 
mities, and occupy the interraaxillariesand 
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(UORDRLU LONATi.) 

The smaller typical species fl-equent flowers, 
especially those of the wliitc-thorn and um~ 
bcllifcrcR. Some of the species ore parasitic 
upon other insects. Jiipiphorus paradoxus^ 
for instance, inhabits in the perfect state the 
nests of the common wasp ; ** whence La- 
treille observes, that it has been inferred 
that it subsists in that situation in the larva 
state, and is probably nourished by the 
wasps as their own offspring. On arriving 
at the perfect state, it emerges from the nest, 
and seeks the flowers ; and it is probable 
that the female deposits her eggs in the 
already formed cells of the wasps, her abdo- 
men being well adapted for such purposes, 
being long and acuminated,’* — IFeshrood. 

MORMOLYCE. A singular genus of Co- 
leopterous insects found in Java, one species 
of which has been described by M. Hagen- 
bach : our figure gives a very good idea of 
its form, which is remarkable for it3 extreme 
flatness, the elongation of the head, and the 
very great leaf-like dilatation of the elytra : 
it was first found by Kulil and Yon Hasselt. 
The larva has only lately been described 
and figured. >1. Von Ovendyk found the 
larva and pupa in the Polyporns famentarius, 
or an allied species of fungus growing on 
the trunks and roots of trees : the larva 
closely resembles that of Carabns and Ca- 
losoma. Naturalists generally place this 
curious Carabidous insect near the South 
American genus Ayr a. 


6HARP-KOBEO NILE ilORMTBUS 
(MORUYKOS OSTRHTMOHna.) 

lower jaw ; and there are bands of small 
crowded ones on the vomer and tongue. 
The stomach is a roundish sac, followed by. 
a slender intestine with two caeca, almost 
always covered with fat ; and the au> 
bladder is long, large, and simple. Two 
species have a cylindrical muzzle,— the one 
having a long dorsal fin, and tire other a 
short one ; a third has both the snout ana 
dorsal short ; and in a fourth, the forehead 
forms a protuberance advancing in front of 
the mouth. The species here figured is the 
sharp-nosed Morin yrus (Jf. oxyrhi/naiU3h 
which is regarded os one of the best fishes 
found in the river Nile. 

MORSE. [See Walrus.] 
MOSASATJRUS. [See Supplement.] 
MOSCHIDAh [See Muse-peer.] 

MOSCHT7S. A genus of Ruminants aRied 

to the antelopes, most of them being deu- 
cately graceful in form. They are found in 
Western Africa, in India* and the Indian 
islands. The accompanying figure of the 
Moschus Kanchil will give a good idea or 
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MOTH. (Fhalcena of LinneeusO The 
name of Moths is given to a ‘numerous and 
beautiful diyison. of Lepidopterpus •Jhsects,' 
readily distinguished from Butterflies by 
their antennas- tapering to a point* instead of 
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the form of this genus, some of which we 
have seen alive in the gardens of the Zoo- 
logical Society. They are very delicate ani- 
mals. fSce Musk.} 

MOSQUITO.. ( Cuter. ) A gnat-Ifke in- 
sect common in America and the West 
India islands, whose stinging qualities are 
most annoying. These insects, of which 
there are many. species, are furnished with a 
proboscis for piercing the flesh, and at the 
same time forming a kind of siphon through 
which the blood flows; but that which renders 
the Mosquito so dangerous as well as trouble- 
some is, that the probdscis not only makes 
a wound, hut injects into it a poison which 
causes inflammation. Mr. Edwards, in his 
* Voyage up the Amazon,’ has the follow- 
ing notice of these troublesome pests : ** Soon 
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after dark we crossed the mouth of the Xingu 
(Shingu), much to the displeasure of the 
Indians, who wished to stop upon the lower 
side. And they were very right ; for scarcely 
had we crossed, when we were beset by such 
swarms of c&ropan&s, or mosquitoes, as put 
all sleep at defiance. Nets were of no avail, 
even if the oppressive heat would have al- 
• lowed them, for those which could not creep 
through the meshes would in some other 
way find entrance, in spite of every precau- 
tion. Thick breeches they laughed at, and 
the cabin seemed the interior of a bee-hive. 
This would not do ; so we tried the deck ; 
hut fresh swarms continually poured over 
us, and all night long we were foaming with 
vexation and rage.” 

^ JIOTACII.T.A-. [ScelVAfi-rvu..] 


being terminated by a knob, ami\by‘. their 
being seldom seen on the wing except iudhe ! 
evening or night- It should also Jie observed 
that the antcnhWar? often feathery, hr comb- 
shaped ; and Hi at the legs have two spiny 
processes or thora-like points at the middle 
joints of each. 

The diurnal Lepidoptera are all provided 
with a tongue for gathering their food ; hut 
a great proportion of the Moths are destitute , 
of that organ, whilst in others it is exceed- | 
ingly small : a considerable number of them, 
therefore, must pass the whole of their 
winged state without food. The larvaj or 
caterpillars from -which the "Various Motlis 
are produced, exhibit nearly the same va- 
riety of appearance as the winged insects 
which spring from them. Some are large, 
while others arc extremely minute ; many 
are provided with ten, others twelve or 
fourteen feet, and the largest have sixteen. 
Some of the caterpillars are smooth, others 
are covered with hairs ; but all of them, 
after having several times cost their skin, 
spin for themselves the materials of a habi- 
tation, in which they are to be transformed 
into chrysalids. 

.All the nocturnal Eepidoptcra were in- 
cluded in the genus Phalccna by Linmeus ; 
but since the time of that great naturalist 
they have been divided by Cuvier, Latreille, 
and others, into a number of different groups, 
the classification of which Is too complicated 
and embarrassing to be thoroughly explained 
in this work. A few of the species are here 
appended as examples of the group. We 
may remark that there are several thousand 
species of Moths, varying in size from a line 
in breadth to eleven Inches, and even more. 
The variety of form and colour is endless. We 
limit ourselves to the notice of two. or three 
species which are notorious for their depre- 
dations ; readers who wish to see how useful 
some members of the group are to mankind, 
must consult the articles Silkworm Moth 
and Satukma, though there Is not n Moth 
that is not more or less useful in many ways, 
to Birds and Bats, if not to us. Referring to 
the article SrinxcimE for an account of the 
Hawk-moths, and to the article Heimalus 
for a short description o; another important 
subdivision ; to the word Cosstis for the 
Goat-Moth * nnd to other words scattered 
over the work, — we begin with noticing the 
BoMBYCiDit, which contains the largest 
of all the Moths yet known,-— the Sat urn in 
Atlas * — the extent of whose wings mea- 
sures between eight and nine Inches. The 
ground colour is a fine deep orange-brown, 
and in the middle of each wing is a large 
sub-triangular transparent spot : each of 
these transparent parts is succeeded by a 
block border ; and across all the wings run 
lighter and darker bars, exhibiting a very 
fine assortment of varying shades : the t 
upper wings are slightly curved down- 
wards at ihtir tips, nnd the lover wings are 
edged with a border of black spots on a 
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pale buff-coloured ground : the nntcnnrc are 
J widely pectinated with a quadruple series of 

* fibres, which have every elegant appearance. 

: Tliis species or at least a closclv allied one, 

is found both in the East and West Indies. 

j The Rye-grass^ Moth. ( renthophora 
» iJin/icO This Motli is of a middling size ; the 
j male, with extended wing*,!* nearly an inch 
bn.mri.aml black. The antenna? are strongly 
. pectinated in two rows : nud the heart, back, 
j and abdomen ure black, the latter with yel- 
low notches posteriorly. The wings are very 
thin, membranous, transparent, and block, 
with fringes of the same colour, or kometimea j 
brownish. The female is distinguished hv 

■ a proportionally thick, long nWoinen, * Jiich 
is whitish gray, and woolly at its exterior ; 
and by small, slender, brownish gray wings, 

| which are not adapted for flying. The ca- 
I terpillar is found in April and Afar, living 
on rye-gnu's {LtJtitm perennt), and many 
other plants in meadows : its ground colour 
Is velvety Meek, yellow at the incisions and 
sides, with a Mack head ami small reddidi 
yellow warts, having ash-gray hairs on them. 
The cocoon consuls ot otrtv n few thread-? ; 
the pupa is yellow, streaked with black 
length* ays, blackish brown on the wing- 
covers, urnl be-ei with whitish gray tufts of 
hair. After pairing, the female* lays her 
eggs s' the end of May and beginning of 
June, round the stems of the grass, and covers 
them with the down from her abdomen, to 
, secure them from the weather. Two gene- 
rations appear iu long, warm summers ; but 
iu general the caterpillar p.is-es the winter 
[ at the roots of the grass. The destruction 
I of this caterpillar when in great abundance 
is very difficult, ns it prefers living in long 
I grass in the dav time, or in the ground. 
f breaking up the meadow's in autumn ap- 
' pears to be the best method cf destroying 
the pupa; concealed there ; they will thus be 
I ex|k*»ed to the enemies appointed by .Nature 
herself, such, as Ichneumonklct, A.C. 

| The Brovvx Tut Moth ( Porthcfia mi- 
n/hml is remarkable for the ravages which 
its caterpillar commits by destroying tlie 
foliage ol‘ trees nnd hedges. The Motif is of 
i a fine satiny white, except the hinder part of 
‘ Ibe txuly, which is of a deep brown. The 
caterpillar is brown and hairy, having a row 
of white spots along each side, and two red 
i sjiots on the lower part of the back. It is of 
. a gregarious nature, vast nuinl*?rs residing 
, under one common web : they arc hatched 
, early in autumu. and immediately form for 
, themselves .1 small web, and licgin feeding 
j on the folia**e of the tree or shrub on which 
1 they were \ .iced : they marshal themselves 
with great regularity for this purpose in rows. 

; and at first devour only the upper pellicle 
and the green parenchyma of the leaves, and 
in the evening retire to their web. In about 
, three weeks they cast their skin, and proceed 

■ to feed as before, enlarging their web from 
! time to lime, and forming it on nil sides ns 

• Btrong and secure as possible. Here they 
f remain during the whole winter in a state 
I of torpidity, till, being enlivened by the 

warmth of 'he returning spring, .they” issue 

■ from their covering with iuerca.cd strength. 


nnd devour tlie whole substance of the leaves. 
When full grown, which is usually about the 
beginning of June, each spins itself a sepa- 
rate w'b. In which it changes to a dark 
brown chrysalis, out of which in about a 
month the Moth issues. The ravages of these 
caterpillars have in some years been so^reat 
os to cause the most serious apprehensions. 
In 1782, so numerous were they in many 
•parts of England, nnd particularly the 
‘neighbourhood of Eondon.tliat subscriptions 
'were opened and poor people cmploved to 
cut off nml collect the wclrc at one smiling 
per bushel : tlicv were then humeri, under 
the inspection of the parochial officers : and 
it is asserted, that in one day, in tlie parish 
ofClaphnm alone, eighty bushels were thus 
collected and destroyed. 

The larvae of Psyche and other allied 

f ’encra of Moths inhabit a case constructed 
iy themselves. In some species found in 
New Holland and South Africa, these cases 
are often beautifully ornamented vvith 
straws, spines, or little bits of wood. It Is 
an example of this kind that Capt. Sir James 
Alexander describes, in his * Excursions iu 
Western Africa,’ under the name of the 
Lfctar. "That strange insert, the I Jet or, or 
bundle of sticks occurs here (Knffir-Iand), 
and, with its caterpillar- like tunic, on winch 
are stuck the ends of little sticks, all raking 
aft like the quills of a porcupine. It may \*o 
seen walking along by projecting its head 
and six legs from its cose. In some of these 
insects the sticks are irregular, the longest 
being near the tail. In others again there 
are three sets of regular fasces connected by 
a 4 diarthrodial articulation s’ which makes 
the Ingenuity of this iuscct the more remark 
able. All the fasces are about the same 
length ; bnt the set about the head are thick; 
the middle are less so ; and the tail^ fasces 
taper nearly to a point. This variety is 
found suspended to dried rhenosler bushes. 
A third species, more delicate than tlie other i 
two, feeds on yellow everlasting flowers ; ' 
and has one set of regular fasces nlwut its 
body.” 

Or tlie family Noctuid-E. we may specify 
the Cajjhaoc Moth. {Mcimesiria bnts - 
if'crc.) This Moth is about an inch aiid a 
half broad, when the wings are extended 
its head, collar, and back, are blackish-gray 
intermixed with whitish and yellowish hairs 
The back has a thick double crest ; the ab- 
domen is dark ash gray, the upper half beset 
in the middle with black lofts. The upper 
wings are gray, with a mixture of yellow aud 
white. The autcrior border is very light to 
beyond the middle, with dark spots ; on the 
watered band are two or three veil o wish 
spots : the cross lines are distinct, the first is 
rather broad, and the next double the width, 
with a dork edge : the usual middle spbts sur- 
rounded with white, the kidney-shaped one 
in the middle, with a whitish-gray lunulc, 
surrounded with a blackish colour ; the usual 
conical spot is dark, and surrounded with 
brown. The watered bnnd is extremely light, 
and terminate*. nt the white notched line, 
marked with a IV. At the first cud of the 
above line is a softened -off rusty spot. Near 
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the border of the gray, yell owish.-striped, and 
toothed fringes, is a row of small, black, tri- 
angular marks. The under wings are light 
gray, with dark veins, and central spots ♦, 
blackish towards the outer edge. The Moth 
api>ears in May and June, sits in the day- 
time on hedges, the stems of trees, or on the 
earth, and only flies at night. 

The caterpillar is green, more or less co- 
vered with gray or black. It has a dark 
stripe on the back, on which there is a pale 
indistinct line. Above, it is sometimes fur- 
nished with dark or pale spots placed length- 
wise. At the sides ia a dirty yellow stripe, 
which becomes reddish above ; and close 
above thij spot are two white spiracles, sur- 
rounded with black, each in a email black 
spot. When, this caterpillar appears in great 
numbers, it does considerable damage to 
several vegetables, such as cabbages, lettuces, 
&c., by eating out the heart. It appears in 
July, August, and September. To look for 
and kill them, although troublesome, is the 
only sure way of getting rid of them. 

The AKTTJBTt, or Grass Moth (Cer apteryx 
graminis) is another species injurious to mea- 
dows. This Moth is of a moderate size 5 its 
head and back are yellowish brown, the 
collar almost yellow; the brown antenmn 
are covered with yellow scales ; and the 
abdomen and the lege are brownish gray, the 
Utter with darker joints. The upper wings 
are usually brownish gray, with a darker 
mixture in the middle. The ordinary middle 
■pots are whitish, yellowish, or bluish 1 the 
first round, the second half-moon shaped. 
A strong .narrow line runs from the root 
lengthwise through, the middle of the wings 
into the half-moon spot, which it intersects 
in such a manner as to give it the appear- 
ance of a three-pronged fbrk, or h ora, wh en ce 
the common English name of the Moth. 
The upper border of the wings is lighter ; 
the fringes brownish yellow. The under 
wings are yellowish gray, nearly black to- | 
wards the outer border, with yellowish l 
fringes. It flies In the latter end of July 
and beginning of August. — The caterpillar! 
is brown or blackish, with five lighter stripes 
along the back •, the first and last sections ' 
are covered with a hard, smooth scale. The 
stripes meet at the edge of the anus : the 
abdomen is blackish : the hind feet project 
beyond the anal point. The larv® are an 
inch long,* and they undergo their trans- 
formation about Midsummer, within a light 
cocoon, under moss, stones, and such like 
materials, changing into a blackish-brown 
shining pupa. The food of the caterpillar 
consists of all the soft sorts of grasses. It 
lives at the roots, and eats all the germs. 
Although it is in existence in autumn, it lies 
benumbed in the earth in winter, and begiiis 
to eat again in the spring; yet the effects of 
its devastations appear chiefly in the be- 
ginning of June, when it has changed Its 
skin for the last time. This insect appears 
only to be injurious in dry situations, par- 
ticularly in mountain pastures ; the cater- 
pillar has ncveT been met with on low, wet, 
and marshy meadows. The only means of 
extirpating or diminishing this caterpillar 


consists in surrounding the attacked places, 
os the ground permits, with shallow ditches, 
or by means of 0 plough with deep furrows, 
aa broad as possible, and turning pigs Into 
these places to eat the caterpillars. Crows 
are also among the natural enemies of this 
insect, and should be encouraged. — For the 
information contained in this article we arc 
indebted to * Hollar's Treatise on Insects 
injurious to Vegetation,' &c. 

The Gamma Moth. (Phisia gamma .1 
The ground colour of this beautiful Moth is 
light and dork gray mixed with rust colour. 
The head and collar are of a brownish hue, 
edged with light gray lines, as well as the 
crested back and shoulders : the abdomen 
is yellowish gray, with elevated brown tufts 
of hair. The upper wings are marbled, and 
have a metallic lustre : the inner edge is 
wavy, and toothed near the fringes : the 
notched cross-lines arc silvery ; towards the 
inner border is situated a silvery or gold- 1 . 
coloured shining mark, which resembles the (i 
Greek letter Gamma ( y ). The under wings • 
are yellowish brown at the base above the 
fringes, with black bands. The blackish- | 
brown pupa is enclosed in a white cocoon. -A 
The caterpillar is green, beset with single 
hairs, having only twelve feet, and a brown- 
ish green head. On the back are. four very 
small yellowish or whitish lines ; the feet 
have a yellow stripe : the spiracles are black- 
ish green. These caterpillars are found 
from spring to autumn in a variety of gene- 
rations, and are bo plentiful in some years, 
that they do great damage to vegetables, 
peas, and various sorts of fodder-herbage. 
The only possible means of destroying them 
is by shaking them off and hand-picking. 

The Re» UNUERWiiro.' (Calacala.) The 
antenna of this handsome Moth resemble 
threads : the thorax is crested, and of a 
brownish-gray colour, as is the abdomen and 
superior wings s the latter having double 
lines and zig-zag bars crossing them In 
several places, and ft remarkable spot in the 
middle. The under wings are of a fine 
scarlet colour, having two broad bands of 
black ; the tongue fi spiral ; and all the 
wings arc dentated. The caterpillar is about 
two inches and a half in length ; feeds on the 
willow ; and Is in colour to like the bark, 
as not to be easily seen. About the latter 
end of June it changes to a red chrysalis : 
and the Moth appears in August ; flies in the 
day; and is very fond of settling against barns, 
or the sides of such houses aa are boarded. 

Amongst the family Turnup, 60 nu- 
merous in genera and species, generally of 
small Bize,raay be mentioned the Hohet- 
comb Moth. <£}aTUv ta cereeUa.) This 
Moth is one of the larger species of the 
family of Tintidaz ; the male being consi- 
derably smaller than the female, and the 
sexes differing much in size, colour, and in 
the form of the upper wings. The caterpil- 
lar of this Moth feeds on the tear of the 
honey-bee, and not unfrequently destroys a 
hive by the filth and stench which it occa- 
sions. Hence, though it docs not destroy 
the honey. It is a most formidable enemy to j 
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j apiarians. Male: Antenna;, head, and back 
clay-yellow j on the back behind the'scu- 
! tellum rises a email blackish-brown tuft of 
| hair, the point of which is white ; abdomen 
! yellowish brown. The upper wings are 
broad, short, and obtuse ; the fore border 
| slightly curved, the fringe border lunatcd, 
j notched inwardly, the inner border rather 

• waving, with a small hollow exactly oppo- 
\ site the comer of the inner angle. Th 

. ' colour is dusty ash gray. From the base to 
’ the middle there is a white slender band, on 

1 which are scattered single dark brown mi- 
nute spots. Upon the fore-horder, nnd along 
the fringe -border, are lines in the same di- 
rection, proceeding from a spotted band, 

, which is angularly bent, and faint. The 
’ inner border Sb light yellowish for a consi- 
i dernble breadth, from the base to the inner 
, angle, with many purplish-brown, short, 
elevated, wool-like lines in the same direc- 
tion ; 60 that when the wings are closed 
above, an apparently furrowed surface will 
be formed. The fringes are jagged, brown 
an<l white at the points, and surrounded in- 
wardly with a darker hnir-like line. The 
under wings are light ash gray, and some- 
times brownish gray, with lighter fringes 
[ edged with white, and a yellowish line for 
their inner boundary. The female is not 
! only much larger than the male, but distin- 
- guished from him by a darker rusty brown 
, head and back. The abdomen is thick aud 
| club-shaped, furnished with a brownish gray 
! ovipositor, and the feet of the same colour. 

* The upper wings arc darker, obtuse, straight, 

, . almost Tectangulor, and a trace of the faint 
*1 spotted band is rarely perceptible. The 
i. under wings are much lighter, white, but 
, * with a dark gray dusty border, and darker 

I! veins of the 6 ame colour, as far as the white 
' fringes, which are Burrounded with a yel- 
] ' lowish colour. 

[ The caterpillar Is cylindrically spindle- 
j ; shaped, when fully grown from ten to twelve 

1} lineB long, and two lines thick, dirty white, 

• with scarcely Visible brown siugle tubercles, 

! emitting slender hairs. The head is chest- 

* nut brown, the back of the following seg- 
1 ment rather darker, divided lengthwise by 
j a wliltish line, which line is sometimes con- 
tinued indistinctly along the back *. the belly 
and sixteen feet ore bone-coloured. It pre- 
pares for itself, immediately on issuing from 
the egg, a web, or covered passage, with 
thick, strong threads, in which it lodges by 
day Eafe from the attacks of the bees, and 
only seeks its food, which consists of wax, 
at night, when the bees are at rest. At first, 
these caterpillars only live in the lower 
cells, but when they ore^ bigger they ascend 
higher, lengthening their passage as they 
proceed ; so that when there ore many of 
them, in a hive, it is entirely filled with these 
webs. The bees which are entangled in 
them and cannot get away, die. Three 
hundred caterpillars have been found in a 
hive. They attain their full size within 
three weeks, and are then ready for entering 
the pupa state. When this is the case, they 
make for themselves a much firmer and en- 
tirely closed web, either in the above-named 
Fas images, or in a concealed corner of the 

hive. In this web the caterpillar lives from 
ten to twenty-eight days unchanged; but is 
finally transformed into a brown pupa, out 
of which the moth appears in fourteen days. 
Those which become pupae in nutumn lie 
the whole winter in that state. There are 
two generations of them in a year. The 
moth of the first generation appears in spring, 
aud that of the second in the beginning of 
July. The female lays her eggs nt night, 
in the cracks of the lower part of the hive, 
from which the young caterpillars find their 
way to the honeycomb. 

There is but one sure method of clearing 
the bee-hives of this moth, and this consists 
in looking for and destroying the Urv© and i 
pupa;. If the hives are examined only once : 
a week for this purpose, any traces of covered 
passages will easily be perceived, and must 
be immediately removed, and destroyed with 
the caterpillars in them. The comers of 
the hive must also be closely examined, in 
case of cocoons being there, which must also 
be destroyed. A lighted candle is also re- 
commended to be held before the hole of the 
bee-hive, that the moth, flying out to the 
light, may be burnt. But this is labour in 
vain, for the female does not leave the hive 
till she has laid, her eggs ; and it is only 
supernumerary' males that perish in the 
flame.— -Kcllar. 

The Clothes-Moth. ( Tinea vestianeVa.) 

As soon os the caterpillar quits the ege, it be- 
gins to form a nest. For this purpose, haying' 
spun a thin coating of Bilk round its body, 
it cuts filaments of wool or fur close to the 
thread of the cloth, and applies the pieces 
to the outside of its case ; which covering it 
never leaves except in cases of urgent ne- 
cessity’. Wien it wishes to feed, it puts out 
its head nt either end of the case, as may be 
most convenient. When inclined to change 
its position, it protrudes its head and about 
half its body’, aud thus mov$s forward, drag- 
ging its ense by fixing its hinder legs firmly 
in it : and when, from its increase in size, 
the case becomes too small, it makes an 
addition to it at each end. This operation 
can be readily traced by transferring it from 
cloth of one colour to another, when each 
addition will be conspicuous from the differ- 
ence of colour. After changing into a chry- 
salis in April, or May, it remains quiescent 
for about three weeVs, when a small noc- 
turnal Moth, of a silvery gray colour, comes 
forth. It is said that Moths never attack 
unleashed wool — that is,*wool as it comes 
from the sheep’s back, before any_ cleansing 
process has been employed that will deprive 
it of its natural oil or smell. It is therefore 
recommended to be placed inlay'ers between 
clothes, or kept in small parcels In the cor-, 
ners of shelves or drawers. The most im- 
portant, by far, of all the species is the Silk- 
worm Moth. [See Silkworm. See- also 
Aectia. : Stauropus : .Cossus : Hepialus, 

&c — Such of our readers as may wish for 
further information respecting the genera 
and species of this most extensive class of 
insects, are referred to the works of Stephens, 
Curtis, Wood, Humphrey's, and Westwood s 
British Moths; also to Mr. Henry’ Double- j 
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' day’s (of Epping), and to the papers of 
Messrs. Stainton and Douglas. 

. MOTMOT. (jlfotmatiu*, or Prion tics fira- 
ziliensis .) A curious and handsome bird, 
inhabiting^ many parts of South America. 
Its back ia of a dark rich green colour, 
and it haa a long wedge-shaped tail, two 
fenthersof which extend some inches beyond 
the others. The shafts of these are stripped 
of their webs near the extremities, giving 
the bird a very singular appearance. One 
would suppose that these birds trimmed 
their feathers thus themselves, for many are 
| found with quills perfect, and others partly 
; denuded. The Motmots are generally in 
j pairs in the deep woods, and are easily re- 
> cognized by their note, mot-mot, slowly re- 
pea ted. There are several species of Mot- 
J mots : the edge of the beak in these birds is 
t rerrated both in the upper and lower man* 

' dible'a. 

■ MOUFFLON. ( Oris .T/hsmon.) An ani- 
mal of the sheep kind, called also the Mvs- 
NOX, inhabiting the mountainous parts of 
Corsica, Sardinia, Greece, &c.» and which, 
though by nature extremely wild, retains 
all the characteristic marks of the primitive 
race. The general size of the Moufflon is 
that of a small fallow deer ; but, though 
covered with hair, it bears a stronger re*cm- 

1 biancc to the ram than to any other animal, 

■ both in regard to its horns, which sometimes 
grow to a vast size, as well ns in its general 

1 conformation. The muzzle and thy inside 
’ of the cars arc of a whitish hue, tinged with 
‘ yellow { but the other parts of the face are 
( of a brownish gray. The body is covered 
, with hair instead of wool : in which parti- 
! t cular consists its chief difference from the 
general aspect of the sheep : the upper part 
of it is brown, but the under part and the 
insides of the limbs arc whitish. In summer 
, its hair is close, like tlrat of a deer ; in 
j winter it becomes rough, wavy, and a little 
, curled, concealing at its roots a fine white 
. woolly down. About the neck and shoulders 
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an well as upde- the throat, the hair is con- 
siderably longer than elsewhere. 

} From spring to autumn the Moufflon* 
I feed in the little valllcs among the upper 
regions of the mountains, on the young 
{ shoots of the Alpine plants ami arc said to 
j grow very tat. As winter approaches, they 


defend lower, and eat gras? and other vc- • 
’getables. The whole form of this animal 
seems better calculated for agility and • 
strength than that of the common sheep 5 ! 
but still it is very timid, and, when closely 
pursued, does not run in a directly progres- ; 
five course, hut obliquely, from side to side, 
in the manner of other sheep; ascending j 
the rocky mountains with great agility, and, 1 
like the wild goat, going over the narrowest j 
and most dangerous passes with perfect i 
safety. Their chace is dangerous and difli- , 
cult ; and they are so wild as to be seldom 
taken until idiot by the hunters, who lie in 1 
wait for them among the mountains. The 1 
female is les< thau the male, and her horns ( 
never grow to the same magnitude as in the 
ram. Thc«c have sometimes been found to * ] 
measure, in their convolutions, above two 
ells in length : with these they often main- 
tain \cvy furious battles among their own ! 
kind ; and sometimes they are broken in j 
the conflict. The young, when first born, - 
are covered with a soft, gray, curling fleece, » 
which gradually changes into hair towards ‘ 
the end of summer. Such is the sheep in I 
its wild state : by no n\euns that seemingly : 
helpless animal which wo v iew it under the J 
shepherd’s care ; but In the highest degree t 
active and vigorous. 

MOUSE. (J/tfs.1 A genus of Rodent 
quadrupeds, including not only what arc ; 
usually termed Mice^but also the Pats. (The 
latter are described at page 5 rt 2 .] 

The CoMMrix Mouse, (il/hs mitculus.) 
This little animal is a general inhabitant of 
almost every country in the world ; for i 
though it is said to be not a native of Ame- 
rica, but taken there by European settlers, 
it is now found in every part of that conti- 
nent. There arc several varieties, distin- 
guished by their colour; but the fur is 
usually of a brownish ash-colour above, and 
light beneath ; the tail not quite so long as . 
the body; and the ears about half the length t 
of the head. As Mr. Bell observes, “there | 
are few animals more generally associated 
with mankind, or whose very existence 
appears to be more essentially dependent 
upon human arts and human civilization, 
than this pretty, but annoying little pest. ■ 
Domestic in its habits, nourished by almost 
every article of human food, and obtaining ‘ 
effectual shelter in the secret recesses of the 
habitations which human art has raised, it 
has accompanied man in all his adventures 1 
for colonization, and identified itself with ' 
every new territorial occupation of our 
race.” All its actions appear to be regulated - 
by fear and necessity. It seldom leaves its , 
hole but when impelled thereto by the want 
of food; and then, unlike the rat, who tra- 
vels from one house to another, it seldom 
quits the spot a here it lias once taken up its 
residence. The Mouse makes a nest not 
unlike tlmtofa bird, and bring-, forth several J; 
times in a jrear, generally having from six !. 
to ten at a litter ; when first born, mice arc 1 
linked and helpless, but in about fifteen j' 
days they are able to shift for themselves. , 
No animal ha* more cnemic* than the Mouse, 
and few arc so incapable of resistance. Cats, ( 
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EH tike?, hawks, owls, weasels, and rata are 
their incessant destroyers ; and but for their 
amazing fecundity, the extirpation of the 
whole race would seem to he a natural con- 
sequence. The Mouse ia capable of being 
tamed, and will sometimes show considerable 
attachment to its keeper: the albino, or white 
variety, which may he perpetuated by breed- 
ing, and is frequently kept as a pet, iB par* 
ticularly so. 

The Hahvest Mouse. (l/us mewortw.) 
This is the smallest, and one of the prettiest, 
of all quadrupeds that exist in Britain. 
The upper part of 'the body Is of an iron 
colour, the lower being white l a straight 
line runs along the sides, dividing the co- 
lours ; and the tail is somewhat hairy : the 
length of the body, from the nose to the tail, 
is two inches and a half j and that of the 
tail is about two inches. These little ani- 
mals never enter houses, but during the har- 
vest are cp-rried into ricks and bams with 
the 6heaves ; and there the) - live and mul- 
tiply. _ They build a curious nest amidst 
the 6traws of standing corn, and sometimes 
in thistles. In the winter months they ap- 
pear to retire to burrows, where they hyber- 
natc ; but their grand rendezvous seems to 
be in corn-ricks. They ore very common iu 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, and some of the 
neighbouring counties ; yet they almost es- 
caped the notice of naturalists till the ap- 
pearance of White's History of Selbomc, 
where its ingenious author thus describes 
the nest, &c. “ They breed as many as eight 
at a litter, in a little round nest composed 
of the blades of grass orwheat. One of these 
nests I procured this autumn (1767), most 
artificially platted, and composed of the 
blades of wheat ; perfectly round, and about 
the size of a cricket ball ; with the aperture 
so ingeniously dosed, that there was no dis- 
covering to what part it belonged. It was 
so compact and well filled, that it would 
roll across the table without being discom- 
posed, though it contained eight uttle mice 
that were naked and blind. As this nest 
was perfectly full, how could the dam come 
at her litter respectively, eo as to administer 
a teat to each ? Perhaps she opens different 
places for that purpose, adjusting them again 
when the business is over ; but she could not 
possibly l>e contained herself iu the ball 
with her young, which moreover would be 
daily increasing in bulk. This wonderful 
procreant cradle, an elegant instance of the 
effects of instinct, was found in a wheat field, 
suspended in the head of a thistle. 1 * 

The Boko-tailed Field-Mouse, or 
Wood-Moose. ( J/us sylvaticus.) This spe- 
cies is found in fields and gardens, widely 
diffused throughout Europe, and is every- 
where considered among the minor pests of 
the farmer and gardener. The head is long, 
the muzzle tapering ; the eyes are blade, 
large, and prominent ; the ears large, and 
of an oblong oval shape ; and the legs long. 
From the tip of the nose to the end of the 
body is about four inches and a half; and 
the length of the tail four inches : the head, j 
back, and sides are of a yellowish brown j 
hue, mixed with some dusky lmim ; a yel- j 


lowish gray patch on the breast ; belly 
white j and the tail slightly covered with 
shore hair. These animals retire to holes 
among brushwood, and under t)ie trunks of 
trees, where they form large fhagazines of 
grain,- acorns, nuts, & c., for their winter 
provision ; but the injury done to the farmer 
consists less in the quantity the Field Mice 
collect, than by the hogs rooting up the 
ground in their search after their hoards. 
The nests which they provide for tlicir young 
are generally very near the surface of the 
heart, and frequently in thick tufts of grass. 

The Bjuibakt Mouse, (if us fcarbarus.) 
This African species is intermediate in size 
between the common Rat and common 
Mouse. It is of a darkish brown colour, 
with five or six longitudinal stripes on each 
side, about half as tride as the intervening 
spaces, and becoming more indistinct to- 
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wards the under parts, which are nearly 
white. Mr. Bennett observes, that on the 
fore feet only tlirec of the toes are nt first 
visible ; and that this circumstance, men- 
tioned in the specific character given by 
Einnrcus, ha3 led many subsequent natural- 
ists to doubt whether the Barbary Mouse 
really belonged to the genus Mxis. Liunams 
himself, however, states, that rudiments of a 
thumb, and also of a fifth toe, were observ- 
able on a closer inspection ; which fact sub- 
sequent examination of living specimens j 
has fully confirmed, I 

Amongst the Mice, though it belongs to 
a distinct genus, is generally placed the 
Rustic Mouse, or Field Vole. (Arvicola | 
agrestis.) This species, like the common 
Field Mouse, inhabits corn-fields and fre- 
quents granaries, but ia chiefly confined to | 
the northern parts of Europe, as tlic tempe- 
rate tracts of Russia, Siberia, &c., where in 
particular seasons it appears in great multi- 
tudes, and devours great quantities of grain. 
It lias a sharp nose, an oblong head, and small 
ears lined with fur ; the colour of the body 
and head are ftmicinous, with a dusky line 
along the back ; the belly and limbs are 
whitish; above each hind foot there is a dusky 
circle ; the body is somewhat less than that of 
theField Mouse ; and the tail is only half the 
length of the body. It burrows nt a small 
distance from the surface, each retreat haring 
a long gallery, with a chamber at the end, 
in which the winter food is deposited. 

MXTGtL : MTJGIUDiE. A genus and 
family of Acanthopterygions fUhes, distin- 
guished by a nearly cylindrical form, large 
scales, and two distinct dorsals ; the head is 
protected by large scales or polygonal plates ; 
the snout is very short, and the orifice of the 
mouth h transverse. The species are found , 
not only in tlic European seas, the North | 
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i Atlantic, but ranging through the -African 
Atlantia to the Cape of Good H *pe. They 
enter bays and the mouths of rivers in large 
I shoals, and have the habit of leaping high 
out of the water, [See Mullet.] 




MULE. A hybrid animal between the 
horse and the ass, differing in. size, strength, 
and beauty, according to the predominance 
of Us parental species ; those between a male 
ass and a more being far superior to the pro- 
geny of a shc-ass with a horse. In moun- 
tainous countries Mules are highly service- 
able ; no beast of burden being either so 
sure-footed, or so capable of enduring fatigue; 
but in beauty of form they fall very short of 
that noble quadruped the Horse : the Mule 
having a large, clumsy head, -long erect ears, 
a short mane, and a thin tail. In Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, the East, and in South America, 
this animal Is much valued for the saddle, 


and for drawing carriages. Savoy produces 
very large ones, but the finest are bred in 
Spain. They arc sometimes fifteen or six- 
teen hands high, thick set, and capable of 


travelling, for months together, with six or 
eight hundred wight on their hacks. It 
has been thought that they are altogether 
incapable of producing their kind ; but some 
few instances liaye occurred iu which fe- 
male Mules have had foals, and in which 
the male has impregnated females, both of 
the horse and ass species. Such instances 
are, however, very rim:. 


MULLET. The name given to two ge- 
nera of Acanthopterygious fishes, viz. the 
gray Mullets (ifupiZ), and the red Mullets 
(jlftiftia). The former arc distinguished by 
n nearly cylindrical body covered with large 
scales j - six bnmthiostcgous rays ; head 
somewhat depressed, the scales large ; the 
muzzle short ; an nngulat rise in the middle 


fin, which is situated on the middle of the 
back, consists of four very strong Tays ; the 
second dorsal fin, placed opposite the anal, 
has only soft rays ; and the tail is consider- 
ably forked. In the spring and early 
Bummer months this fish, like the salmon, 
ascends rivers to a considerable distance, 
and when preparing for these expeditions is 
observed in shoals near the surface of the 
water ; but they are so extremely wary and 
active, that when surrounded by a net, the 
whole shoal frequently escapes by leaping 
over it. They rise freely at the flies used 
for trout, and when hooked, Tcquire great 
care in the management of them, as they 
are strong in the water, and plunge vio- 
lently. Tliey are fond of rooting in the 
sand or soft mud in search of food, leaving 
ample evidence of their having been so eiW 
ployed, in the round holes made by them in 
the operation. 

The Thick-lipped Gray Mullet. ( ,V«- 
ffil chclo.) This species is distinguished from 
the foregoing chiefly by its large and fleshy 
lips, the edges of which nre ciliated, and 
through their thickness the teeth penetrate 
like so many hairs. Body solid ; scales 
large ; tail brood and concave : colour of 
the head and hack greenish; all besides sil- 
very, with six or seven parallel lines along 
the sides, of the same colour os the back. 
This species is common on many parts of 
the Devonshire coast in the autumn, and is 
also occasionally seen in larger shoals on 
the east coast of Scotland. 


The SnoRT GratMuli.lt. {Mugil curt'is.) 
This is a smaller and less well-known species { 


thnn either of the preceding ; the body is , 
also deeper in proportion ; the head wider. < 



more triangular and pointed ; the eye larger , 
in proportion ; and the Un-rays lunges par- i 
tJcnJarJy those of the tail. In colour it nearly J 
resembles the species first described. 

The American Mullet. (Jfugft oTbuh r.) 
A fish greatly allied to the common Mullet, ' 
but of a more slender form : mouth small [ 
J and toothless ; tail large and forked. It 
inhabits the American seas, and is abundant 
l about the Bahama Islands, Its flesh is con- 
• sidered excellent. 


I Pish of the genus ifulhut are distinguished 
> by the oblique form of their head ; by two 


of the lower jaw which fits into a corrc- 
i f*{K>nding b >llu\v in the upper ; and very 
( minute teeth. 

The Gray Mullet. (Mtigil capiio .1 This 
is a common inhabitant of the Mediterra- 
nean and Northern aeas, where it is chiefly 
found frequenting the shallow water near 
the shores ; nor is it by any means uncom- 
mon on our own western and southern 
coasts. Its general length is from twelve to 
fifteen inches ,* its colour blui$h-gray,daxfcer 
on the back, and eilvery underneath: the 
si ties are marked with several dusky stripes ; 
and the fins have a tinge of bluish-white : 
the head is rather large, pointed In front, 
and somewhat flattened at the top j cheeks 
and operculum silvery white ; the mouth 
small, and the tongue rough : the first dorsal 


; long appendages under the chin, and large 
' scales on the head and body, which ate easily 
' detached ; the body oblong, and generally 
| of a red or yellow colour-^ and the eyes 
1 situated very close to each other. . 

, The Plain Rel Mullet. fJfvlhis l>a r- 
fiafia.) This fish is caught In the Mediter- 
ranean ; and its usual length is about six , 
inches. The head is remarkable for Its almost 
vertical profile : the body is pretty tliltkt 
the back ia rather fiat ; and from the head 
to the tail the fish gradually diminishes in 
thickness. In colonr and general appearance 
it very much resembles the specie jud de- 
scried : the scales are thin and easily sepa- 
rated, and when retbbed off, the skin it«elf 
appears of a brighter -red. It is generally 
considered as a very delicate fish: and is 
celebrated for having bee a the fashionable 
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whenever it finds it necessary, iu enlarging 
Its shell* to remove them. Others also 



| have their distinguishing peculiarities, such 
j in the Rosebud Murex, with its pint-tipped 
j fringes ; the Ducal Murex, the Royal Mutex, 

I &c. ; and are much sought after by collectors, 
j MUKI3UB. (JJftf*, a mouse.) The name 
of an extensive group of Rodent animals 
j (of the Linnauin order Glircs), consisting of 
Afire, Rats, and other animals allied to them; 

* which, though none of them attain to any 
' considerable size, become worthy of serious 
1 notice from their prodigious multiplication, 

' anil the destructive influence they exert over 
5 vegetation and the products of the husband- 
\ man’s toil. They are distinguished by their 

long, round, scaly tails, and by the presence 
j of only three molars in eaeh jaw. [Sec 
Mouse : Rat.) 

MUSCICAPID/E. A family of insectivo- 
rous birds which take their prey os they fly. 
There arc a multitude of species, diffused 
over every quarter of the globe, which, al- 
though differing In many points of generic 
distinction, may be all known by their cs- 
fcntial characteristics — a notched, depressed, 
mid angular bill, with strong hairs sur- 
’ rounding the base. ISee Fly-catcher* 

' KmiTiiURA i Tody.) 

j MGSCIDiE. A most extensive family 
I of Dipterous insects, distinguished by having 
J a proboscis distinct, short, thick, membra- 
j naccous, terminated by two large labial lobes, 

* und entirely retractile within the oral cavity: 

] the ante Once arc triarticulate ; the body is 
I short and robust; the legs and wings arc 
. of moderate length ; and the nerve* extend 

to the posterior extremity of the wings. 
The largest known species (J/t/sa* prossa) 

' is nearly oa large as a Humble-bee.. It is 
j black, very bristly, with the head buff, eyes 
| brown, and base of the wings reddish. It 
, makes a loud buzzing, settles upon flowers 
! in woods, and often upon cow-dung, on 
i which its larva resides*, the body of the larva 
1 is yellowish, shining, conical, with a single 
i hook, and two fleshy horns at its anterior 
extremity? the other being terminated bv a 
circular plate, upon which are two spiracles, 
each placed upon a reticular lobe, elevated 
in the middle : the segment after the head 
• is also furnished on each aide with a spiracle. 
— J/usca iximitorid, the commoii Meat-fly, 
has the forehead fulvous, the thorax black 
and abdomen blue, with black marks It 
' possesses a remarkably fine sense of smelling, 

! and makes a loud buzzing noise, when, it 
, enters our houses in order to deposit its eggs 
( on meat. When ready to assume the pupa 
J state, it quits its food and descends into the 
1 earth, or else undergoes its change in some 
jjlry and retired situation. —The species of 


Musca domestic^, the small common house- 
fly, are found more especially in houses, | 
settling upon and sipping at almost every 
article of food. Their larva is elongated, 1 
slightly attenuated in front, with a small 
head ; and the terminal segment bearing a 
pair of spiracles, entire, and without any- 
radiating points — Amongst the exotic 
species of this family many exhibit remark- 
able variations of structure ; as the splendid 
Jtiittlice from New Holland ? the Indian 
genus Cclyphm, and others. 

Vincent Hollar, in his “Treatise on In- , 
sects,” observes, that “ the species of true flies i 
(Muscidce) deserve to be mentioned os par- 
ticularly troublesome guests in our houses. 
Although their bites do not cause pain, still 
it is extremely disagreeable to feel them : 
crawling over our faces, particularly when 
wc are in a state of repose. But they mn^ 
even be dangerous, particularly in their 
larva state. The Iarvaj or maggots feed upon 
animal as well as vegetable matter, parti- 
cularly when it begins to decay. Open 
wounds, when they begin to suppurate, at- 
tract flies, and they deposit their eggs in 
them, Iu a very short time the maggots 
are hatched, and increase, by their Bucking, . 
the malignity and pain of the wound. They j 
will even deposit their eggs on sound parts j| 
if they happen to be smeared with matter : 
fit for the nourishment of their progeny.” j 
And he gives instances of cates in which 
much pain and suffering were occasioned by 
the eggs of flies having been thus introduced 
into the ears and nostrils of females. 

MUSK, or MUSK-liEER. (ilrndmr mra. 
chiferus.) These animals, which give name 
to the well-known perfume, inhabit the peat 
extent of elevated country which occupies a 
large part of central Asia, and are princi- 
pally found in Thibet, Repaid, Tonqnin, 
and the districts adjacent to the north of j 
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India and China, Their favourite haunts 
are the tops of mountains covered with pines, 
where they roam in places most difficult of 
access, resembling in their manners the Cha- 
mois and other mountain quadrupeds. In 
size and general appearance the Musk-deer 
is notveo'^ c l‘k ea8ma l ,r0c kuck, the length ■ 
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of thebody being about three feet four inches. 
The upper jaw i* considerably longer than 
the lower, and is furnished on each side with 
n curved tusk, about two inches long, the 
inner edges of which are quite sharp. The 
general colour of the body is a kind of deep 
iron-gray : the ears are erect, about two 
inches long, of a deep brown colour exter- 
nally, and pale yellow within ; the hoofs 
long, and much divided ; and the tail cx- 
; tremely short. These animals are hunted 
i for the sake of their musk ; which is con- 
tained in an oval receptacle, or small glandu- 
lar pouch, situate at the hinder part of the 
abdomen, and peculiar to the male. The 
unctuous secretion contained in this recep- 
tacle is of the most powerful and penetrating 
nature ; but from the ease with which it 
can he adulterated, very little of it reaches 
Europe In a pure state. The follicle con- 
taining the musk is covered with short brown 
hair, and is more or less full according to 
the age. health, &c. of the animal : the musk, 
when drv, is of a dark reddish brown colour • 
lias a bitterish sub-acrid taste ; and a fra- 
grant smell, agreeable at a distance, but so 
strong and pungent as to be highly unplea- 
sant when quite near. It is held in liigh 
estimation os a medicine among oriental 
nations. 

I The .Tvvasfse Musk* Dr.cn. (Jft*dlus 
[ Java Hint*,) This nnimal is rnthcr larger 
than a full-sired hare : body heavy : limb3 
I very delicate : head arched and long-; eyes 


of a deer, but of much stouter proportions- 
The horns arc very broad at the base, co^ er- 
ing the forehead and crown of the head ; 
and curving downwards between the eye 
and ear. in i til about the level of the mouth, 
when they turn upwards. The head is large 
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large, out not expressive. • If« general colour 
' is brown mixed with gray or yellowish rc- 
j flections, the yellow predominating along 
I the back and .nil, on the legs, the neck, and 
head. - * 

There are otlier Musk-deer, which are 
very small, and to which the general tenn 
j of ChnTOtatns is given : they are inhabitants 
. of Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, and Southern 
India ; and arc adapted to a forest rather ; 
than a mountain life. They are timid and 
, wild in their native haunts, but geutle and 
: mild in captivity, and particularly elegant 
• in their appearance and movements. 

MUSK OX. (Orf&os moschciivs.') This 
5 animal, which by some naturalists bos been 
considered as intermediate between the sheep 
5 and ox, inhabits tbe more northern parts of 
, America, where the country is mostly Tocky 
. and barren, except on the brinks of the larger 
' rivers. When they are fat the flesh is well- 
. flavoured, but smells strongly of musk. 
They herd together in flocks of twenty or 
thirty. The Musk Ox is about the height | 
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and broad, and the no«e very obtuse : the ’ 
ears arc short, anti not very conspicuous, t 
The hair of the body is in general brown : • 
on the neck and between the shoulders it is 
long, matted, and somewhat curled ; and 
this bushy state of the hair on those parts » 
causes the animal to appear humped. On ! 
the back and hij* the hair is al-o long, but j 
lies even and smooth ; and Oa the shoulders, I 
thighs, and sides, it is so long as to hang ' 
down below tbe middle of the leg. The tail 
is so short as to be concealed in the fur. j 
Beneath the long hair, on all parts of the ! 
animal, is a fine kind of soft ash-coloured , 
wool, which, if it could lie procured in suffi- { 
cient quantity, would be highly useful to * 
the manufacturer. The legs of the Musk ; 
Ox are short and thick, and furnished with ; 
narrow hoofs, resembling thereof the Moose, j 
The female is smaller than the male, and J 
| has also smaller horns, whose bases do not } 

! meet. Her general colour b black, except J 
that the legs are whitish, and between the j 
horns there is a bed of white-hair intermixed j 
with* rust colour : an elevated ridge or mane ! 
of dusky hair runs along the back, and on 
the middle of the back is an oblong patch { 

’ or bed of white hair, shorter than the rest, 1 
nnd which has been termed the raddle, i 
The Musk Ox runs nimbly, and climbs lulls j 
and rocks with great ease. "When pursued 
by the hunter, they reek for safety by instant { 
flight ; but the bulls are sometimes dan- j 
gcronsly irascible when closely pressed. ! 
Fcrhaps the only specimen nowin Europe ; 
is that preserved in the noble collection at ! 
the British Museum. "This individual was ; 
brought by Cap t. Parry from Melville Island. 

MU5K-B AT, called in Canada, where it 
abounds, the MUSQUASH. ( Fiber zibethi- 
cus.) This* animal is about the sire of' a 
small rabbit, and of a reddish-brown colour j 
its feet are partly webbed ; and its tail some- 
what flattened. It^ has four very strong 
cutting teeth, of which those in the lower 
jaw are nearly an inch long * the fur on the 
whole body is soft and glossy and beneath . 
Is a fine fur or tluek down, s* in the bearer. 

It has also similar instincts and dispositions ; j 
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living In o 60cial state in tl\e ■winter, in cu- 
riously constructed huts, built near the edge 
of some lake or river. These huts arc about 
two feet and a half or three feet in diameter, 
plastered with great neatness in the inside, 
nud covered externally with a kind of basket- 
work, of rushes, &c., carefully interlaced to- 
gether bo as to form a compact and secure 
guard, impermeable by water. The entrance 
to them is under water, for the purpose of 
procuring food, which consists entirely of 
roots and vegetables. In summer these 
creatures wander about in pairs, feeding vo- 
raciously on herbs and roots : at this 6 eason 
they become extremely fat, and are much 
sought after, portly for their flesh, but chiefly 
for their skins, which are valuable. Their 
odour resembles that of musk ; and the pkin, 
when taken from the body, still retains the 
scent. This musky odour is owing to a 
whitish fluid deposited in certain glands 
Dear the origin of the tail. The fur is used 
in hat-making. _ I 

Dr. Richardson states that the Musquashes 
vary considerably in size, and that though 
they have a strong musky smell, particularly 
the males, in spring, their flesh Is eaten by 
the Indians, who prize it for a time when 
it is fat, but soon tire of it. They generally 
have three litters in a year, and from three 
to seven in a Utter. Great numbers are de- 
stroyed by the inundations' which coyer the 
low grounds where they haunt, and in severe 
winters they are. almost extirpated from 
some localities by the freezingof the swamps 
inhabited by them. Famine in such cases 
prompts them to destroy each other; and 
they are subject to some disease which oc- 
casionally proves fatal to vast numbers. 
The principal seasons for taking the Mus- 
quash are, the autumn, before th_* enow falls, 
and the spring, after it has disappeared, but 
while the ice is still entire. In the winter 
time the depth of snow prevents the houses 
aud breathing-holes from being eecn. One 
of the first operations of the hunter is to 
stop all the holes with the exception of one, 
at which he Btations himself to spear the 
animals that have escaped being speared 
through the walls of their houses, and come 
, hither to breathe. In the summer the Mus- 
quash burrows in the banks of the lakes, 
making branched canals many yards in 
extent ; and forming its nest in a chamber 
at the extremity, in which the young are 
brought forth. When its house is attacked 
in the autumnal retreats to these passages, 
but in the spring they are frozen up. It is, 
a watchful but not a very shy animal. It 
will approach very near a boat or canoe, but 
dives instantly on perceiving the flash of a 
gun. It may be frequently seen sitting on the 
shore of small muddy islands in a rounded 
form, and not easily to be distinguished from 
a piece of earth, until, on the approach of 1 
danger, it suddenly plunges into the water. 
There tre several varieties of this animal. 

MUSLIN [MOTHS]. A name applied by 
.collectors to Moths of the genera FsycJ<e % 
'Pmthophora, JVWrtn'a, Ac. 

MUSOTHAOA: MUSOPHAGID/F ; 
or FLANTA IN-EATERS A gemw of 


Scansonal birds, evidently allied to the 
Insessorial or Pcrchcrs. The base of the 
bill is .enormously dilated, bo as to spread 
like a casque or helmet over the fore pnrt 
of the head_ as far as the crown, where it?, 
thickened sides form a semicircle. Nostrils 
oval, open, placed nearer to the tip than to 
the eyes, and pierced in the substance of the 
bill. The specie* Musophaya vial act a here 
figured is a very magnificent bird. Bill rich 
yellow, passing into crimson ; orbits naked, 
and, like the convict velvety feathers of 
the crown, glossy crimson ; a white stripe 
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beginning below the ore and extending above 
the ear ; secondary a ini part of the primary 
quill* carmine, margined aud tipped with 
blackish violet, which i* the general colour 
of the plumage, changing into a very deep 
green on the under parts, which is very rich 
on the tail ; leg* strong and block ; gape 
wide. The Gold Coast and Senegal, in 
Africa, arc its localities. 

MUSSEL, iil'jtihts.) A genus of Mol- 
luscous animals, the characters of which are, 
that the shell is bivalve, of an oblong tri- 
angular form, terminating in a point, and 
haring its two extremities equal. The head 
of the animal is in the acute angle. The 
Common Salt-water Missel ( Jfirffliwcdu- 
Jts) is distinguished by a strong shell, slightly 
incurvated od one side, and angulatCd on the 
other ; the end near the hinge being pointed, 
and the other rounded. Mussels abound on 
the rocks of our own coasts, to which they are 
fixed by tbeir byssus. From the circum- 
stance of their being always found attached 
to rocks, stones, or to thp shells of each other, 
they have been supposed by many to be in- i 
capable of progressive motion ; but although i 
they have no tendency to change of place, 
they seem possessed of a certain degree of 
locomotive power ; and their manner of 
exerting it has been examined and well ex- 
plained by Reaumur. He discovered that 
■their mode of progression consisted in thrust- 
ing their tongue-like foot out of the shell, 
curving it, hooking it to some adjacent body, 
and thus drawing themselves forward to the 
point of attachment. 

Although Mussels commonly afford a sup- 
ply of wholesome food, they sometime* (tn 
spring) acquire very poisonous properties ; ‘j 
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and many persons have been suddenly at- 
tached with. violent symptoms after eating 
them. It frequently happens, indeed, with 
some constitutions, after partaking of certain 
kinds of shell-fish, that intolerable itchings 
all over the body take place, accompanied 
by great restlessness and agitation, and fol- 
lowed by cutaneous eruptions. 

MUSTELA: iiTTSTELIDiE. A genus 
and family of carnivorous Mammalia, dis- 
tinguished by the length and slenderness 
i of their bodies- The characters of this genus 
j are r six cutting-teeth in each jaw, the upper 
I being erect, acute, and separate ; the lower 
more obtuse ; the tongue smooth. [See 
Weasel,] 

MU TlLLIDiE. A family of Hymenop- 
tcrous insects, generally found in hot sandy 
situations, and bearing considerable resem- 
blance to other ennd-wasps. They are soli- 
1 tary in their habits : the males occasionally 
1 frequent flowers ; but the females arc always 
i found on the ground, and they run with 
great quickness, secreting themselves, on the 
approach of danger, amongst grass and under 
j stones. The antenna; are filiform or seta- 
! ceous, the first and third joints being elon- 
[ gated ; the labrum is transverse and ciliated; 
j the mandibles notched ; and the body often 
i very much clothed with hair. The females 
| arc destitute of wings and ocelli, but they 
I are provided with a powerful sting. 

MY A. A genus of Molluscous animals, j 
inclosed in a bivalve shell. The My* are 
! to be found both in the ocean and in rivers : 

J the marine kinds generally burrow in the 
sand, and those wluch inhabit riven are ge- 
j< wcrally found in the mud. They are of 
j{ considerable importance, in consequence of 
: the shell sometimes producing a quantity of 
pearls ; and the shell is well known by the 
I name of the Pearl Mussel. One end of this 
! ' shell gapes considerably, and at the aperture 
1 the thick epidermis is lengthened out into a 
‘ tube, which can be withdrawn by the ani- 
mal at pleasure. It is. found on 'the shores 
of the European, Asiatic, and African seas ; 

[ and in several places.it is used as food ; it is 
j also devoured by various aquatic birds. Ac- 
cording to Camden, Sir John Hawkins had 
a patent for fishing for it in the river Irt, 
in Cumberland. There was also a great 
fishery for pearls in the river Tay, which 
extended from Perth to Loch Tay ; and it 
is said that the pearls sent from thence, from 
the year 1761 to 1764, were-worth 10,0007. 
At the present day it is not uncommon to 
find pearls in these shells which bring from 
17. to 27. 

MYCETES. A genu3 of Quadrumana 
inhabiting the American continent, and po- 
pularly called Howling Monkeys. They are 
distinguished by a pyramidal head, the upper 
jaw of which descends much below the cra- 
nium, white the branches of the lower one 
ascend very high, for the purpose of lodging 
a bony drum, formed by a vesicular inflation \ 
, of the hyoid bone, widen communicates with i 
j their larynx, and imparts to their voice pro- 
. digiou? volume and a most frightful sound, 
i Hence the appellation bestowed on them. 


They are shaggy animals, about the size of 
a fox, of different shades of brown or black- 
ish* the females carry their young upon 
their shoulders, and some of them are dif- 
ferently coloured from the males : these 
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arc of a social disposition and grave deport- 
ment ; and most of them have thick beards. 
Tiny utter their hideous yells and howling 
by night ; and subsist on fruits and foliage. 

MYCETOPHILID/E. A subfamily of j 
Dipterous, insects, of small aud active habits. 
They are found in damp situations, amongst i 
I various plants ; and many of the species I 
enter our houses, and are found on the J 
windows. They are capable of leaping by j 
means of their hind legs; and arc distiu- ; 
gulshed bv having two or three unequal- j 
sized ocelli ; eyes generally round f head I 
not rostrated ; the antenna slender, and 
never fasciculated. 

MYCTERIA. A genus of Grnllntorial 
Birds allied to the Storks, of wluch there are 
several species : the best known is the M. 
Americana, or common Jabiru.. [See Ja- 
biku.] 

MYLABRIS. A genus of Vesicatory Bee- 
tles^ (Cantharidaiy. The head is large, 
broad, and. rounded behind : the thorax 
nearly orbicular ; and the elytra slightly 
inclined at the sides. They have long an- 
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tennaj, with eleven distinct joints in both 
sexes. This genus abounds in species, Africa, 
and Asia being the chief countries where 
they are found. JTylahris cichorii, the species 
here figured, inhabits the south of Europe ; 



and its vesicatory properties are os powerful 
'os the CanOtaris of the shops, with which it i 
is said to be mixed in Italy. j 

MYLODON. A gigantic animal which 
has long since become extinct. 

The teeth of the Mylodon ore eighteen in 
number, five on each side above and four' 
below : they are simple, long, fangless, of 
uniform substance and nearly straight, with 
the exception of the first tooth in the upper 
jaw, which is slightly curved. From its 
dentition, therefore, and the peculiar con- 
formation of the jaws, it is concluded that it 
fed on the leaves or slender terminal twigs 
of trees, in this respect resembling the giraffe, 
the elephant, and the sloth. The extra- 
ordinary stature of the giraffe raises its 
mouth with case to its food ; the trunk of 
the elephant conveys the food to its mouth ; 
and the comparatively light weight of the 
sloth enables him to ruu along the under 
side of the boughs till he has reached a com- 
m odious feeding-plnce ; but the Mylodon and 
his congeners had short and massive necks, 
and were as bulky as the Rhinoceros ; so 
that it is apparently impossible they could 
obtain their food in the same manner as cither 
of the animals we have mentioned. In Ins 
analysis of the osteological structure of the 
Mylodon, Professor Owen, after alluding to 
Its very perfect clavicles, which have been 
alternately received as evidence of the bur- 
rowing and climbiug hypothesis, does not 
admit them to be necessarily essential to 
those qualities, since the bear and the badger, 
the one a climbing and the other n burrow- 
ing animal, ure perfectly destitute of them : 
but from a comparison of the hand of the 
Mylodon with that of certain ant-eaters, he 
infers that it was an instrument employed 
in digging or removing the earth. The great 
bulk of the posterior extremities, and the 
corresponding excess of muscular power, a6 
shown by the spinal crest of the sacrum, he 
regards as farther evidence against the 
climbing theory ; while he believes that the 
enormous tail formed a tripod with the hind 
legs, which could well support the weight of 
the animal, and leave the anterior limbs at 
liberty. 41 If the foregoing physiological in- 
terpretation of the osseous frame- work of the 
gigantic extinct sloths l>c the true one," 
says Mr. Owen, “ they may be supposed to 
have commenced the process of prostrating 
the cho.-en tree by scratching away tlic soil 
from the roots ; for which office we find in 
the Mvlodon the modern scansoi ini fore-feet 
of thc slotli modified after the tyi>c of that 
of the partially fossoriat ant-eater. The 
compressed or subcompressed form of the 
claws, which detracts from their power as 
burrowiDg instruments, adds to their fit- 
ness for penetrating the interspaces of roots, 
and for exposing and liberating them from 
the attached soil. This operation having 
been duly effected by the alternate action of 
the fore -feet, aided probably by the ungui- 
pnlale digits of the hind feet, the long and 
curved -lore-claws, which are habitually 
flexed and fettered in the movements of ex- 
tension, would next be applied to the op- 
posite sides of the loosened trunk of the tree: 


and now the Mylodon would derive the full 
advantage of those modifications of its fore- 
feet by which it resembles the Bradypus ; 
the correspondence in the structure of the 
prehensile instruments of the existing and 
extinct sloths, extending as for as was com- 
patible with the different degrees of resist- 
ance to be-overcorae. _In the small climbing 
sloth the claws are long and slender, having 
only to bear the weight of the animal's light 
bodv, which is approximated by the action 
of the muscles towards the grasped branch, 
os to a fixed point. The stouter proportions 
of the prehensile hooks of the Mylwlon 
flccord with the harder task of overcoming 
the resistance of the part seized and bringing 
it down to the body. For the long uud 
slender branchial and anti-branchial bones 
of the climbing sloth we find substituted in 
its gigantic predecessor a humerus, radius, 
and ulna of more robust proportions, of such 
proportions, indeed, in the Mylodon robusUts 
ns are unequalled in anv pther known ex- 
isting or extinct animal. The tree being ; 
thus partly undermined and firmly grappled | 
with, the muscles of the trunk, the pelvis, j 
and hiud limbs, animated by the nervous i 
influence of the umminliy large spinal 
chord, would combine their forces with those 
of the anterior members in the efforts nt 
prostration. And now let us picture 10 our- 
selves the massive frame of theMegatherium, 
convulsed with the mighty wrestling, every 
vibrating fibre reacting upon Its bony attach- 
ment with a force which the sharp and 
strong crests and apophyses loudlv bespeak : 
— extraordinary must have been the strength 
and proportions of that tree, which, rocked 
to and iro, to right and left, in such an em- 
brace, could long withstand the efforts of its 
ponderous assailant. 

[For some additional particulars, accom- 
panied by a figure, sec Mylodon kobustus 
in Supplcukkt.] 

MYOCIIAMA. A genus of Mollusca, of j 
which only one species is known (the^ if. * 
anomundes of New South Wales'), described , 
by Mr. Sowerby as — 44 inequi valve, irregular, i 
Attached, sub-equilateral } attached valve 
fiat, with two marginal, diverging teeth, and 
one end of u little testaceous appendage fixed . 
between them by a horny cartilage : free | 
valve convex with umbo incurved, and two 
very minute diverging teeth, between which 
the’ other end of the testaceous appendage 
is placed; external surface of both valves 
confonning to the grooves or undulations 
in the shell to which the specimen is at- 
tached s muscular impression* two in each 
valve ; palleal impression with o short 
einu8. ,r 

MTOXTJS. [See DonsiorsE.] 

MYRAPETRA. A genus of Hvmenop- 
tera, w hich constructs a singular nest. [See ' 

WAbP-j J 

MYRIAPODA. The name given to the , 
lowest class of articulated Animals ; in- , 
eluded by some naturalists among the in- 
sects, and bearing considerable affinity to 
them ; but differing from that large class in 
the absence of wings, nml in the Inxly being t 
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composed of an extensive series of segments, 
each provided with a pair of legs- [See 
Iulus: Centipede ; Chilopoda: Chilog- 
KATHA : SCO LOEKNIJEA.] - 

jrYRMECOBIUS. A genus of marsupial 
animals which feed on ants. Myrmccohivs 
fasdatus , the only known species, is a native 
of Australia : it*is formed like a squirrel, 
and is of the size of a rat : has fifty- two 
teeth ; and is marked on the lower part of 
the back with white bands on a reddish 
ground tint. 

j HYRMECOPHAGA. The name of a 
genus of edentate quadrupeds. [See Axt- 
j eater.] 

MYBMELKOK ; MYRMEREONIDJE. 

I A genus and family of Nouropterous in>ccts, 
one species of which, the Mynndcon form l - 
or Ant-lion, has been described under 
its well-known English name. 

MYSIS, or OPOSSUM SHRIMP. {My sis 
i vulgaris .) This curious little Crustacean 
bears, in its general form, a strong resem- 
blance to the ordinary Shrimps ; It is, how- 
I' ever, distinguished from the true Decapods. 
I* by the external position of its bronchia?, Ac. 
i In regard to the number of the feet, it holds 
| an intermediate place lictween the Dccajiuds 
i and ordinary Stomapods. Each of the legs 
;; has a natural appendage, so much developed 
os to make the limb nppear bifid : and thus, 
including the fcct-jaws, which also possess 
: similar appendages, the Opossum Shrimp 
j may be said to liavc thirty-two legs. The 
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common name of this Crustacean is derived 
‘ from the peculiar conformation which 
enables it to afford a special protection to 
i the eggs. Attached to the inner division of 
I cadi of the posterior legs the female has a 
> large concave scale : and thus a pouch is 
formed, which is capable of considerable ex- 
tension.' Here tlic eggs are received when 
they quit the ovarium, and here the young 
remain till their form is fully developed”; 
when the parent opens the valves of the 
pouch, and liberates the whole brood at once. 
These nre the chief Crustacea which inhabit 
the Arctic Ocean in such amazing numbers 
as to constitute the* principal food of the 
Whalelione Whale, and to support the pro- 
digious shoals of Salmon which resort thither 
in the months of July and August. 

MYTUjACE/E. An order of Mollusca, 
nf which the common Mussel furnishes an 
example. 

MYTILUS. [See Mussel.] 

MYZANTIIA. A genus of Australian 
birds, belonging to the family Meliphagidiz. 
OneBpeuies is the M, Garrula, or Garrulous 


Honey Eater, called the Miner by the co- 
lonists in Van Diemen's hand : It moves I 
about in >mall flocks of from four to ten in j 
number. Mt. Gould tells us that it is very I 
restless and inquisitive if its haunts be in- I 
truded upon ; “ no 6ooner does the huDter j 
come within the precincts of its abode than • 
the whole tribe assemble round him and ! 
perform the most grotesque actions, spread- I 
ing out their wings and tail, hanging from I 
the branches, and keepingup all the time ji 


AUSTRALIAN BELL-BIRD. 

(UY7.ANTHA MELAMOrBllTS.) 

one incessant babbling note s ” by following 
up the intruder in this way, “ they become 
very troublesome and annoying, awaking 
as they do the suspicions of the other animals 
of which you are in pursuit.*' .It feeds 
among the branches of the Eucalypti, fVom 
the pollen of the flowers of which it obtains 
abundance of genial food ; but it also preys 
with avidity on insects. Its nest is cup- 
shaped, aud very neatly built of fine twigs 
and coarse grass, and lined with feathers, 
and it is about the size of that of the com- 
mon Thrush (7\inhis niusicus). Another 
pretty yellow-olive species peculiar to New 
South Wales is the Australian Bell~dir» 
(JfyzantAa mekznopftrt/s), figured in our cut 
from Mr. Gould’s fine work. The note of 
this is peculiar, and from it the colonists 
have given the species the name of Hell-bird; 
the sound having been compared, and jhstly, 
to the sound of distant shccp-bells ; and 
when this is poured forth from a hundred 
throats it produces a most singular effect. 
The Bell-bird of Demerara is quite another 
bird. [See CASirAXER'o {rrocnias carnncu - 
lata).] By some naturalists the generic name 
given ta these birds is Mitrwrhina. Other 
species will be found figured in the great 
work of Mr. Gould. 

NATDES. (iTats.) These are small semi- 
equatic worms, of the order Terricultt\ closely 
allied to the Earthworms, but having the 
elongated bodv, and the rings less marked. 
They live in holes wliich” they perforate in 
mud at the bottom of water, and from which 
they protrude the anterior portion of the 
body, incessantly moving it. Some have 
black points upon the head, which have been 
regarded as eyes. Many species exist In our 
fresh waters ; and their reproductive power 
is not less astonishing than that of the Hydra 
or Polypus. Some have very long bristles ; 
others a long protrusile trunk ; and several 
have 6raaU tentacles at the bind extremity, j 

- ——il 
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NAKOO. One of the native names of the 
Narrow-beaked Crocodile of India. (6’a- 
viaZis gaur/e ficus.) 

N ARWII AL. (3/onodnn monoccros,) This 
extraordinary marine animal, which is nlso 
known under the name of the Sea Unicokx, 
belongs to the Cetacea, but differs from every 
other kiud of Whale by having no teeth, 
properly so called, and in being armed with 
a formidable born, projecting directly for- 
ward from the upper jaw, in n straight Hue 
with the body. This horn is from six to 
ten feet long, spirally striated throughout 
its whole length, and tapering to a point : 
It in harder and whiter than ivory, for which 
article it was at one time not only substi- 
tuted, but was also iu high repute for its 
supposed medicinal powers. The Narwhal 
is generally from twenty to thirty feet in 
length from the mouth to the tail ; some- 
times much more ; and it is occasionally, 
though not very often, found with two of 
the><e horns, or tusks, sometimes of equal 
length, anil sometimes very unequal. The 
head of this animal is short, and convex 
above ; the mouth small ; the spiracle or 
breathing-hole duplicated within; the tongue 
long ; the pectoral fins small ; the back fin- 
less, convex, and rather wide ; becoming gra- 
dually accuminated towards the tall, which, 
as in other Whales, is horizontal. The skin 
is darkly marbled on the back, lighter on 
the sides, and nearly white cm the belly t it 
Is quitcemooth, and there is a considerable 
depth of oil or blubber beneath. The Nar- 
whal chiefiy inhabits the arctic seas ; and 
its food is said to consist of the smaller kinds 
of flat-fish, medusae, and other marine ani- 
mals. It is taken by means of the harpoon ; 
and its flesh is eaten by the Greenlanders. 
Although both swift nnd strong, as well os 
being armed with such a prodigious weapon, 
the Narwhal is one of the most peaceable 
inhabitants of the* ocean. 

Wc have the authority of Mr. Bell for 
stating that in the general form of the body, 
in the obtuse and rounded head) its small 
gape, its finlcss back, and in the form and 
structure of the cranium — the Narwhal op- ( 
preaches very near to the Beluga. Of its * 
tooth or horn, thi3 gentleman thus speaks *. « 
“ To what extent the ascribed power of the . 
tooth may be true, we have but little means 
of ascertaining ; but there is the structural 
evidence of its form, mid its extraordinary 
development, to indicate that there must be 
gome especial use for su long nnd sharp and 
jMJwerful n weapon ; and really there seems I 
ho reasonable ground for assigning to it any • 
other object than that formerly attributed 
to it by the ignorant, — namely, that of de- 
fence. In this respect, it forms, indeed, an 
ad litional Instance to numerous others, of 
gregarious animals, to the males of which ' 
alone belongs such a development of the 
teeth or the horns as shall constitute them 
the natural defenders of the herd. The vie- 
phant, the wild boar, and even the horse, 
oiler examples of the finrmer, and the ante- 
lopes and deer of the latter ; and there can 
be no doubt that the restriction of this weapon 
to the males in the Narwhal has a similar \ 


object.” “ It would be a strange anomaly 
were the apparent singleness of this weapon 
real ; hut the truth is, that both the teeth 
are invariably formed in the jaw, not only 
of the male, hut of the female also —but 
that in ordinary cases one only, and this in 
the former sex, is fully developed, the other 
remaining in a null men tary condition, as is 
the case with both in the female." 

NAS AT. IS. A genus of monkeys, con- 
taining the curious Bornean long-nosed Mon- 
key. CSee PltOUOSClb MONKLI.j 

NASSA. A genus of Mollusca, inhabiting 
n small globular or oval bhvll, according tu 
tho spire, which in *omc is short, and in 
others long ; mouth oblong, notched ; inner 
lip thickened, nnd .-pread out. occasionally 
very large ; right lip often a rinklcd ; oper- 
culum horny. By some authors this genus 
is united to 7J uccinmn. ou account of the 
little toolh-like projection terminating the 
columella. The head of the animal is large, 
the proboscis short, or altogether wanting; 
two tentneula. with eyes in the middle ; fiK)t 
very large. They abound in the South of 
Europe, and some arc occasionally scon on 
our own coasts. They may sometimes be 
seen feeding on the JJ/itr/rtt, which they effect 
by piercing the shell with their proboscis, 
and extracting the contents through the small 
round aperture which by this means they 
have formed. I 

NASITA. A genus of Plantigrade quad- ' 
mpeds, distinguished by the elongation and 
upward curve of the snout, which the uni- ! 
mats belonging to this genus have the power 
of turning about, and uprooting the earth, 
when in search of worms, &c. [See Coati- , 

MONDI.] 

NATATORES. The name given to an 1 
Order of birds, viz. those which are terb- 1 
footed , and otherwise adapted for an aquatic 1 
life. Tills order includes five families ; the 
A not idee, or Ducks ; the Coljrmbhhe, or 
Divers ; the Alrit/ce , or Auks ; the Lttridtr, 
or Gulls ; and the Pelicanidee, or Pelicans. 
The form and size of the wings, and the ; 
J powers of flight, vary greatly in the difiercut [ 
’ tribes of this order ; but they are all most 
! cosily distinguishable from the rest of the 
* feathered race on account of tho peculiar 
structure and position of their feet ; the toes 
being invariably connected together by a 
membrane, and the legs placed behind the* 
equilibrium of the body, so os to be mure 
ctficicnt instrument* for its propulsion in 
1 the water. The body is also entered with i 
’ a thick coat of down beneath the feathers ; | 
and the plumage is oiled by a secretion of 
certain glands near the tail, so that the 
water runs off without scarcely wetting the 
surface. Their food consists chiefly of fish, 

' mollusca, and insects. They live much more j 
upon the water than on land ; and they re- 
sort to the shore chiefly for the purpose of 
. building their neats and rearing their young. 

NATICA. A genus of Mollusca, the shell 
> of which is glolwisc, thick, and generally 
i smooth ; spire short, pointed, and with few 
j volutions ; outer lip thin ; inner Up and j 
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inside smooth ; operculum shelly in some 
species, horny In others ; epidermis thin, 
light, and transparent. The head of the 
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animal is very large, having two tentocnla 
•with eyes at the base ; foot large and tliin. 
The straight, callous, smooth edge of the 
columella serves to distinguish tins genus 
from Nerita, Helix, &c. There arc very' 
many recent marine species, and not a few 
* fossil. 

NATRIX. A genns of Coluhridce, a family 
of snakes destitute of poison-faugs ; of which 
our common harmless snake [Coluber matrix ) 
is a type. [See Sx.i ki:.] 

NATTERJACK. ( PufocaJamxta. ) The 
English name of a species of Toad, of a 
lightish yellow colour, inclining to brown, 
* fthd clouded with dull olive : but its most 
' distinguishing mark is a bright yellow line 
running down the middle of the back. It 
never leaps, nor does it crawl with the slow 
- pace of a toad, but its motion is more like 
' running. They are found in considerable 
numbers near stagnant pools and ditches, 
where they congregate for the purpose of 
■ breeding ; and their hoarse voices are heard 
l at a great' distance. 

| NAULTINUS. A genus of Lizanls, con- 
; taining four or more generally g ret u coloured 
i species, natives of New Zealand. They are 
allied to the Geckos. 

NAUTILITES. The name given to nu- 
merous chambered shells existing in a fossil 
state.jnearly resembling the Nautilus, above 
described, and which are found in almost 
all marine strata, from the oldest limestones 
and sandstones of the Silurian system, down 
to those overlying the chalk. 

NAUTILUS. (iVauf i7 us Pompil i us.') The 
Pearl Nautilus, so named from the nacreous 
j f Uning of its shell, belongs to a genus of 7V- 
I trabranchiate Cephnlopods ; but though the 
! shell of this animal is well known, being 
\ found in the seas of most tropical latitudes, 
the most vague and incorrect ideas . were, 
until lately, formed of its living inhabitant : 
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by Latreille to an extensive group of Cole- 
we believe, indeed, it was only in 1S29 that opterous insects, highly serviceable in re- 
tliis animal was known with any certainty, moving the decaying remains of animal 
one having been caught alive by Mr. G. matter and such kinds of impurities. Ac- 


i j Bennett, near the New Hebrides Islands ; 
which, preserved in spirits, is now In the 
museum of the College of Surgeons. The 
Nautilus is very rarely met with in the 
living state, owing to its being an inhabitant 
of the open sea, and possessing the power of 
sinking at the slightest alarm. Externally 
the shell presents nothing remarkable, being 
a flattened spiral ; but on examining its 
interior, we find it divided into chambers, 
by a large number of transverse partitions 
of shelly matter j sometimes as many as j 
thirty or forty separate chambers or divi- 
sions, each communicating with the rest by 
a small tubular hole near the centre. The 
ojKming or mouth of the shell therefore 
presents a large but shallow coneavity, 
pierced with a central or nearly central hole; 
while beyond it lie all the divisions adverted 
to. The outer chamber is by far the largest, 
and to this the body of the animal is re- 
stricted ; but it maintains a connection with 
the rest by means of a membranous tube, 
called the siphundc, which passes through 
the centre of each, partition, and thus pene- 
trates even to the innermost and smallest 
chamber. These animals are furnished with 
numerous tentacula, short, slender, and un- 
provided with suckers. They usually re- 
main at the bottom of the water, and are 
able to creep along rather quickly, support- 
ing themselves upon their tentacula, with 
the head downwards, nnd the shell raised 
above. After stormy weather, as it becomes 
more calm, they may be seen, in great 
numbers, floating upon the surface of the 
waves, with the head put out, and the ten- 
tacula resting upon the water, the shell at 
the same time being undermost: they re- 
main, however, hut a short time sailing in 
this manner, as they have the power of easily 
returning to their situation at the bottom of 
the sea, by merely drawing in their ten- 
tacula and upsetting the shell. 

N AYICELL A. A genus of flnviatile 
Mollusca, inhabiting the clear rivers of India, 
the Isle of France, &c. The shell is trans- ; 
Tersely oval ; dorsal surface convex ; with j 
the apex straight and bent down to the edge, 
not spiral ; operculum testaceous, flat, sub- 
quadrate, with a lateral articulation ; the 
shell, indeed, altogether much resembling a 
Tutelta. The animal is distinguished by a 
large head, haring two tentacula, the eyes 
placed on the summit of two small protube- ( 
ranees at their bare ; foot large : they creep 
well on the rocks, and do not continue fixed 
to one spot. 

NAXIA. A genus ot short-tailed De- 
capod Crustacea, containing some singular 
spine-fronted species of Crabs, found in the f 
Eastern Seas. 

NEBALIA. A genus of singular Crus- 
tacea belonging to the Entomostrnca, order 
Phyllopcxla, and containing two or more in- 
teresting British species. 

NECROPnAGA. The appellation given 
by Latreille to an extensive group of Cole- 
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cording to Mr. Westwood's definition, they 
are u chiefly distinguished by having the 
antenna^ gradually or suddenly thickened 
at the tips ; the mandibles generally robust 
and exsexted ; tho maxilla; with the outer 
lobe large, but not palpiform nor articu- 
lated ; the maxillary palpi with the basal 
joint often small ; the body often oval or 
oblong, with the prosternum not anteriorly 
produced ; the elytra sometimes shorter than 
the abdomen ; the legs formed for running, 
and not contractile.” Though the Necro- 
phoga in general subsist on the decaying 
remains of animal matter, some of the spe- 
cies feed upon decaying fungi and other 
vegetable remains; while in others are to 
be traced vestiges of those predaceous habits 
which characterize another group of beetles. 
[See next Art.2 ■ 

NECROPHOItUS ; or SEXTON- 
BEETLES. A genus of Coleoptera belong- 
ing to tho preceding group, and containing 
several species found in Europe and North 
America principally; though some nre found 
also on the mountains of South America and 
Asia. The habits of all .the 6pecies are be- 
lieved to be similar to the example referred 
to beneath. Our figure represents the Ae- 
c ropfioms vespftfo, perhaps the first species 
on which observations were made. It has 
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the elytra red, and banded with black. 
From Mr. Newman’s interesting Uistory of 
Insects we extract, as a good summary 
of *the habits of the genus, his account of 
the habits of the Great Black Sexto x 
Beetle (Necrophorus pcrmamis). — M It 1? 

1 about an inch in length, of a black colour, 
and bo fetid that the hands smell for hours 
after handling it ; and if it crawl on woollen 
clothes which are not washed, the smell con- 
tinues for several days. The Sexton Beetle 
lays Its eggs in the bodies of putrefying dead 
animals, which, when practicable, it buries 
in the ground. In Russia, where the poor 
people ore buried but a few inches below the 
surface of the ground, the Sexton Beetles 
avail themselves of the bodies for this pur- 
pose, and the graves are pierced with their 
holes in every direction *, at evening, hun- 
dreds of these beetles may be seen in the 
church- yards, either buzzing over recent 
graves, or emerging from them. The Sex- 
ton Beetle in this country seldom finds so 
convenient a provision for him, and he is 
under the necessity of taking much more 
trouble ; he sometimes avails himself of dead 


dog 3 and horses, but these arc too great ) 
rarities to be his constant resort ; the usual 
objects of his search arc dead mice, rats, j 
birds, frogs, and moles ; of these a bird is , 
most commonly obtained. I« the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, every kind of garbage ‘ 
that is thrown out attracts these beetles as 1 
soon as It begins to smell, and it is not un- 
usual to see them settling in our streets, 
epticed by the grateful odour of such sub- 
stances. The Sexton Beetles hunt in couples, 1 
male and female 5 and where six or eight 1 
are found in n large animal, they are almost 1 
sure to lie males and females, in equal nurn- 1 
bera ; they hunt by scent only, the chase ' 
being mostly performed when no other sense , 
would be. very available, viz. in the night. 
When they have found a bird, great comfort ' 
is expressed by the male, who wheels round J 
and round above it, like a vulture over the j 
putrefying carcass of some giant of the forest, 

— the female Betties on it at once, without * 
this testimonial of satisfaction ; the male at . 
last settles also, and a savoury and ample 
meal is made before the great work is begun. 
After the beetles have appeased the calls of 
hunger, the bird is abandoned for a while ; J 
they both leave it to explore the earth in 
the neighbourhood, and ascertain whether 
there is a place suitable for interment ; if on 
a ploughed field there is no difficulty; but 
if on gross, or among stones, much labour is 
required to draw it to a more suitable place. 
The oj»emtion of burying is performed al- 
most entirely by the male beetle, the femule 
mostly hiding herself in the body of the bird 
about to be buried, or sitting quietly upon 
it, and allowing hcTself to be buried with 
It ; the male begins by digging n furrow all 
round the bird, at the distance of about half 
an inch, turning the earth outside ; his head 
is the only tool used in this operation ; it is 
held sloping outwards, and is exceedingly 
powerful. After the first, furrow is com- 
pleted, another is made within it, ^nd the 
earth is thrown into the first furrow ; then 
a third furrow is made, and this is completely 
under the bird, so that the beetle whilst 
working at it is out of right : now, the ope- 
ration can only be traced by the heaving of 
the earth, which soon forms a'little rampart 
round the bird : as the earth is moved from 1 
beneath, and the surrounding rampart in- j 
creases in height, the bird sinks. After in- 
cessant labour for about three hours the \ 
beetle emerges, crawls upon the bird, and , 
takes a survey of his work. If the female 1 
is on the bird, she is driven away by the J ■ 
male, who docs not choose to be intruded on 
during the important business. The male 
beetle then remains for about an. hour per- 
fectly still ; he then dismounts, dives again 
into the grave, and pulls the bird down by 
the feathers for half an hour ; its own weight 
appears to sink it but very little. At lost, 
after two or three hours' more labour, the 
beetle comes up, again gets on the bird, and 
ogam takes a survey, and then drops down as 
though dead, or fallen suddenly fast asleep. 
When sufficiently rested, he rouses himself, 
treads the bird firmly intqita grave, pulls it 
by jhe feathers this way u .11 that way, and ! 
having settled it to his mind, begins to shovel 
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in the earth ; this iB done .in a very short 
time, by means of his broad head. He goes 
behind the rampart of earth, and pushes it 
into the grave with amazing strength and 
dexterity ; the head being bent directly 
downward at first, and then the nose ele- 
vated with a kind of 4erk, which sends the 
earth forwards. After the grave is thus 
filled up, the earth is trodden in, and under- 
goes another keen scrutiny all round, the 
I bird. being completely hidden ; the beetle 
’ thenruakes a hole in the still loose earth, 
and having buried the bird and his own 
bride, next buries himself. The female 
having laid her eggs in the carcass of the 
bird, in number proportioned to its size, and 
the pair having eateu as much of the savoury 
viand as they please, they make their way 
out, and fly away." The eggs are quickly 
hatched, and when the grubs become perfect 
insects, they moke holes in the ground, and 
come forth. 

NECTARINIADiE. A family of Pas- 
serine birds, comprising the Honcy-suckers, . 
all of -which arc foreign. -They are distin- 
guished by a beak of medium length, arched, 
pointed, and compressed : but they neither 
use the tail, nor climb. Some of the smaller 
species have a very vivid plumage. They 
are natives of Africa and Asia for the most 
part. 

NEGRO-FLY. (Pai7a rave.) This Hemip- 
terous insect, which is sometimes called 
the Carrot-fly, in its perfect state is slightly 
Imircd, shining black, rather of a metallic 
green. The head is reddish yellow, nntennrc 
and palpi with black tips. Legs light yellow; 
balancers white ; and wings dear like glass. 
It is found throughout the summer. The 
larva lives in the carrot.whcre it eats passages; 
it is found particularly near the extremity 
of the main root. The carrots die off by 
decrees, as they cannot draw sufficient nou- 
rishment from the fibrous roots. When 
carrots have been . attacked by this insect, 
they lose their sweet taste, and becomo 
rusty, so called from the rusty colour as- 
sumed by the passages of the maggots. The 
larva of the Negro-fly is cylindrical, pointed 
anteriorly, like parchment, shining, smooth, 
bare, pale yellow ; the anal joint is rounded, 
haring posteriorly above two block, rather 
elevated spiracular* plates, the latter having 
a sharp point at the end. Leaving the carrot, 
the larva is transformed In the earth into a 
small light brown, obliquely imprcsseti, little 
oval moss ; the short, roundish head end of 
which is obliquely truncated, and rather 
hollowed out above. At the anal end, the 
two spiracular plates of the larva form two 
small tail points. The only way to diminish 
their numbers is to pull up the sickly in- 
fested carrots, which are distinguishable by 
their yellow outer leaves, and early wither- 
ing ; and to destroy the insects contained in 
them before they change into pupa:. 

NEM ATURA. ^ A genus of Moll urea be- 
longing to the family Turbinacca. The shell 
is thin and r»5 ' iy oval, somewhat com- 
1 pressed from hack to front ; spire acute, con- j 
Eisting of few rounded whorls, the last being : 


large, but contracted nenr the aperture ; 
operculum spiral, horny, with few volutions. 

NEMEOBIUS. A genus of Diurnal 
Lcpidoptera, which contains one British spe- 
cies, the Nemeomus Lucixa ; or Duke or i 
Bur.ou.VDT Butterflt. This small indige- ! 
nous species is somewhat local in its haunts, j 
though not by any means rare. The upper 
surface of all the wings is obscure brown, ir- j 
regularly spotted with fulvous, disposed \ 
transversely, the base of the wings being im- 
maculate, and a central black dot being sur- I 
rounded by an outer row of spots; the anterior > 




DUKE or BUROONOT BUTTERFI.T 
(NEUXOBIUS BCCtNA.) 

wings beneath are paler than the upper sur- 
face, with two rnnges of fuscous spots towards 
the tip ; the posterior wings l*cncatl\ are deep 
fulvous, with two rows of white spots, and a : 
marginal striga of black dots :‘the cilia on j 
both upper and lower surfaces are white, • 
interrupted with fuscous : 'the antenna; and 
upper part of the body dusky. The Cater- 
pillar is said to feed on grasses ? but neither j 
this nor its clirysalis appears to be well 
known. 

NEOMORPHA. A genus of birds allicd to 
Epimachus, of which the only known species 
is Neomori”.ia Goi luii, a native of New 
Zealand, which, according to Dr. Dicft'cn- 
hach, is confined to the hills near Fort 
Nicholson, whence the feathers of the tail 
arc in great request among the natives, who 
send them to all parts of the island. The 
straight and Btout-bcaked bird is recarded 
os the male ; the slender curved-billed as I 
the female. The natives entice them by ft ,i 
shrill and long-continued whistle. Their ,1 
food consists of seeds and insects. James 
Fomare. the New Zealand boy who accom- 
panied Mr. Angus, had a tail of tins bird in 
his hair. The plumage is deep black; the 
tip of the tail white ; thebeakhorn coloured ; j 
wattle rich orange. 

NEPJIROPS. A genus of long-tailed j 
Crustacea allied to the lobster, and contain- j 
ing n. species {.V. Aorim/frif.*), occasionally 
brought to the London markets. 
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NEREIDES. A family of DorsUrran- 
chinte Anellida : , of which the genus A'crcts 
is the type. They have an even number of 
tentacula attached to the Bides of the base of 
the head, two other biarticulated ones a 
little more forward, and between these two 
Biraple ones. Their branehia: consist of little 
laminaj, traversed by a network of vessels ; 
each foot is furnished with two tubercles, 
two bundles of bristles, and a embus above 
and beneath. A great number of species 
inhabit our coasts. 

One species, the JVcrci** proUJcra , exhibits, 
a singular peculiarity in its mode of propa- 


and tentacular cirrlii being already deve- 
loped. [Sec DohsidranciuataO 

NERINEA. A genus of Motlnsca, family 
Canalijcra , only found id a fossil state, and 
not resembled by any other. It is oblong, 
turreted, and consists of numerous whorls ; 
aperture with a strong fold on the columella, 
one on the outer lip, and one on the inner 
lip at the edge of the body whorl. 

NERITACEA, or NERITIIEE. A family 
of the first order of Trachclijyodn, containing 
the genera Navioclla, Natica, Nerita, and 
Neritina. The shells constituting this family 
are chiefly distinguished by the Bmalluees 
and flatness of the ppire, which appears placed 
on one Bide ; the mouth is generally semi- 
circular, being half closed by a flat partition, 
which formB the left lip. 

NERITA. A genus of marine Mollusca, 
inhabiting the Eastern and American seas, 
the West Indies, Moluccas, &c. The shell 
is thick, smooth or ribbed, semiglobosc ; 
spiie short> consisting of few volutions ; aper- 
ture Imgc, semicircular ; inner lip flattened, 
and frequently toothed, as well asthe outer, 
the operculum horny, covered with shelly 
I laminas. One species (AeriYa pclodonta) is 
1 called the Bleeding Tooth, from the red ap- 
pearance of the teeth on the inner lip. The 
head of the animal is furnished with two 
pointed tentacula having eyes at the base ; 
foot large. There are about thirty aperies 
recent, and ten fossil. 

NERITINA. A genus of fresh-waterMol- . 
lusca, found in the East and West Indies, 
the Isle of France, &c. The shells arc pret- 
tily marked, and are considered sufficiently 
handsome to be often worn as ornaments by 
the Indians. The shell Is tbio, semi-globose, 
obliquely oval, smooth, and ratlier flat in 
front y spire somewhat depressed, and con- j 
siBting of few rauidly increasing whorls ; , 
aperture semicircular ; coiutncllar lip broad, 1 
flat, its inner edge straight, denticulated ; , 
right lip destitute of teeth ; animal, head 
large, having two tentacula, with eyes at the ' 
base ; foot short. Many of the species are 
covered with an epidermis ; and some of the 
genus are found in the rivers of England 
adhering to stones. , 

NESTOR, A genus of the Parrot family, 
containing the Nkstor FiioprrTt'S or 
Pmuv I-IAM> Va1:1:OT. It appears that, 


! this specie? of the genus Ifestor ha? a rcry , 
limited habitat, the entire race, aa Mr. Gould ; 
•was credibly informed, being confined to 1 
Philip Island, whose •whole circumference is 
not more than fire miles in extent- In con- 
sequence, therefore, of the war of extermina- 
tion that has been earned on against it since 
the settlement of Norfolk Island, it would 
seem that the time is not far distant, when, 
like the Dodo, its skin and bones will be- 
come the only mementos of its existence. It 
is found among the rocks and upon the 
loftiest trees of the island ; is easily taken ; 
and, like the rest of the Feittacuirv, bears 
captivity remarkably well. In lt« wild state 
it feeds upon the blossoms of the white-wood 
tree, or white Hibiscus, sucking the honey of 
the flowers. A knowledge of this circum- 
stance induced Mr. Gould ** to examine the 
tongue of the bird, which presented a very 
peculiar structure, not, like that of the true 
honey-feeding Farrnkeets (the Trichoylonx), 
furnished with a brush-like termination, but 
with a narrow horny scoop on the under 
Bide, which, together with the extremity of ! 
the tongue, resembled the end of a finger with 
the nail beneath instead of above ; this pe- 
culiarity in the structure of the organ is 
doubtless indicative of a corresponding pe- 
culiarity in the nature of the food upon 
which the bird subsists.'* The general colour 
of the plumage is brown above, the head and 
back of the neck tinged with gray \ cheeks 
yellow, tinged with red ; throat and chest 
yellow ; tail feathers banded at the base with 
orange-yellow and brown ; rump, belly, and 
under tnil-covcrts deep red : bill and feet 
dark olive- brown. 

Notwithstanding what we have stqted 
aljove, on the authority of Mr. Gould, as to 
the habitat of this bird being confined to 
Philip Island, wc believe that the Kaka of 
New Zealand, described by the Rev. W. Yate, 
is the identical species, lie says, “ Tins bird 
feeds upon all kinds of fruit, berries, aiul 
farinaceous roots.^ It bites hdles in trees, in 
which it makes its nest ; laying four, and 
sometimes five, eggs, perfectly white. Gene- 
rally, three of these birds are found together 
in the same hole, one mate and two females; 
and during the season of incubation, tho 
nests, though separated, are so close together, 
that either of the mother-birds can sit npon 
the eggs, feed their neighbour’s young, and 
cover them with one or her wings, without 
leaving her own nest, or neglecting her own 
offspring.” It is nmeh larger than any other 
New Zealand Parrot; but possessing all their 
mischievous qualities, and capable of learn- 
ing to imitate the human voice to an asto- 


ing to imitate the human voice to an asto- 
nishing degree ; but when ranging at large 
in the woods, its CTy is harsh and disagreeable 
in the extreme. 

NETTAPU8. A gennsof web-footed birds, 
allied to the Bcrnacle Geese, but of small 
sfce ; it contains the Coromandki. Thai. . 
(X CoromandeUantts ), a well-known native ! 
of India, nnd the Madagascar Teat. (JT. • 
auritvsX a native of Africa ; we may par- 
ticularly refer to the Nettapus Pllciiem.cs, , 
or BkaUtifi l Pio>tr Goosp. The male of j 
this small and elegant socrics of the gennt r 
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JTettapw has the head brownish-green, in- 
distinctly barred with light brown ; beneath 
the eye an oval spot of white ; neck, back, 
and Vines, deep glossy green ; primaries 
black; outer webs of the secondaries snow 
white ; feathers of the chest, sides, and hack 
of the neck white, with a number of greenish , 
black circles one witltin the other, so nnmc- i 
tous that the white is nearly lost; flanks 
similarly marked, but bolder; ta.il black, 
glossed with green ; abdomen white ; under 
tail-coverts black ; bill dark greenish gray ; 
legs and feet blackish brown. The female 
differs from the male in being destitute of 
j the white spot beneath tire eye ; in having 
i the crown; occiput, and a stripe down the I 
! back of the neck dark brown ; in having the 
chin and upper part of the throat white, 
sjjockled with brown. Mr. Gould, to whose 
‘ Birds of Australia ' we are indebted for the 
description, says that it ig an extremely shy 
J species, and at the slightest movement nf 
i anything near it, dives and remains fender 
j water a long time. His specimens were shot 
at Port Essington. 

KETTLE [BUTTERFLY}. A name 
given by collectors to Butterflies of the spe- 
cies Vanessa urticte. 

KETTLETAP [MOTH St A name given 
\ by collectors to Moths of the genus Sitnccthis. 

NEXJROPTERA. [Dragon-flies, Lace- 
winged Flies ; May-flies, Aut-lion, Day-fly, 
White Ants, &c.j One of the Orders into 
which the class Irsecta is divided. The 
IfcurnjUcra arc distinguished by having four 
wings, each pair being membranous and 
transparent ; the nervures forming a very 
{ beautiful and minute network, subdividing 
and uniting again, eo as to divide the whole 
surface into a great number of minute cells. 
The autennre are in general setaceous ; the 
mouth is usually furnished with mandibles 
und maxlllse ; end the abdomen is unpro- 
vided with a sling. The larva? have six 
* legs, and are very active. Some insects of 
1 this order merely pass through a semi-meta- 
morphosis; others a complete one. tilthough 
the posterior wings are usually ns large as 
the anterior, they are occasionally much 
l smaller, and may even be altogether want- 
I ing. The Dragon-fly and May-fly are fami- 
I liar examples of this order.— The White 
Ants. W ood-lice, and IV ood-ticks (Terviitiilae 
and Psoddce ' ), the latter including also the 
Anof/ium or Death-watch, ore almost the 
only noxious insects in this order, and even 
these do not injure living plants. The Dra- 
gon-flies (LStdhdidce) prey upon gnats and 
mosquitos ; and their larva and pupae, as 
I well as those of the Day-flies (Ephemeridce), 

I and those of some of the May-flies, called 
Caddis-worms (Phryjcmcidaz), nil of which 
live in the water, devour aquatic insects. 
The predaceons habits of the Ant-lion are 
so well-known. « to be almost proverbial. 
The Lace-winged flies (Hemcrobiidcey. in 
the larva state, live wholly on plant-lice, 
great numbers of which they destroy ; and 
the Scorpion -flies (Pcmorpidce) are also pre- 
daceous insects. Tire particular history of • 
several of the more interesting members of j 


litis class is given in separate articles under 
some of the above names. 

NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. This noble 
species of the canine race is justly entitled 
to the peculiar regard of man. For faithful 
attachment to his master, great strength, 
sagacity, and perseverance; for good temper, 
patience, and quiet fondocss to all who 
belong to the household; as well as for being 
the fearless protector of whatever may be 
entrusted to his vigilant care, the genuine 
Newfoundland Dog has no superior. In his 


I 
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mtwfoundi and nco. j 

native country he serves to cqnvey light 
loads of wood or provision, on sledges, over 
many a rugged track ; nor is he r. con- 
temptible assistant to the aquatic sportsmen, 
either there or here, in rescuing h:s birds 
from the water. With eo many excellent 
qualities, we may well excuse him if he 
sometimes shows impatience of restraint at 
being kept chained up, or if, apparently 
unprovoked, he should bite the hand that 
has been accustomed to caress him. There 
are several varieties of the Kewfoundland 
species, differing in size, and in the character 
and colour of the fur. In general the muzzle 
is broad, the head raised, and the carriage 
majestic : the colour is black and white, the 
latter generally predominating; the hair 
waved or curly j the tail thick, bushy, and 
the end of it curled upwards. There is also 
a smaller kind, at present very common, not 
much larger than a Water Spaniel ; the 
hair of wliich is almost wholly black, and 
whose general appearance is much less noble 
than the one we have described. 

NEWT. There are several species of 
these small reptiles, the greater part of them 
aquatic. The principal one is called the 
Great Water-Newt (Triton jxi7ttsfris\ 
When full grown this species measures about* 
six inches in length, and is greatly allied to 
the Salamander in its general appearance. 
Its colour on the upper parts is an extremely 
dark brown; the rides being marked with 
numerous small whitish specks ; and the 
under parts are of a bright orange-colour, 
variegated with large and irregular patches 
of block. The tail is of a flattened form, 
with thin edges, and pointed at the ex- 
tremity : on each sidc-the tail, in the male, 
is a silvery-white broad band or stripe, 
tinged with blue. The eyes are of a bright 
gold-colour; the head rather smalt; the 
limbs short ; the fore-feet divided into four, 
and the hind into five toes, all destitute of 
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claws. It frequents shady places and stag- 
nant waters j lives principally on insects ; 
and is perfectly innoxious. 

The Common’ Water-Newt ( Triton 
aquaticus) is much smaller than the preced- 
ing, being only about three inches and a 
half in length. The dorsal crest of this ani- 
mal is remarkably transparent,. so that when 
viewed with a lens of even moderately mag- 
nifying power, it exhibits very distinctly 
the ramifications of the blood-vessels dis- 
persed through it ; but if examined by the 
microscope, it shows, in the most distinct 
and beautiful manner, the rapid circulation 
of the blood, the particles of which, in this 
animal, as well as in the rest of the Amphi- 
bia, tire of ah oval form, not round, as in 
the Mammalia. The general colour is not 
very different from that of the preceding 5 
varying, however, sometimes in the course 
of the 6 amo day, according to the tempera- 
ture of the weather, &c. The Water-Newt 
breeds in the cariy part of the spring, depo- 
siting small clusterr af spawn, from which 
arc soon hatched the iarv® or young, which, 
for a considerable period, are furnished with 
a triple pair of ramified branchial fins or 
processes on each side the neck. These 
parts, after having served their temporary 
purpose of assisting the respiration of the 
animal during its growing state, are gra- 
dually obliterated. The Water-Newts fre- 
quently cast their skins •, and are remark- ; 
able for a high degree of reproductive rower. 

NIGGER. A name given by the Cornish 
fishermen to a species of JfoJotfittria. It is 
sometimes also called “ Cotton Spinner.’* 
[See Hoi.otjiuria. 3 The word Nigger Is also 
a local name for the larva of the Saw-flv, 
(Tenthredo)EO destructive to the turnip crop, 

NIGHT-HAWK. (Chordeiks Virginia* 
nits.) TJm beautiful Passerine bird, belong- 
ing to the family Caprimulgidcp , is eight 
inches and a half tong, the expanded wings 
being twenty inches. It appears in Jamaica 
'about the beginning of April, and is sup- 
posed by Mr. P. H. Gosse to winter in 
Central America. This gentleman informs 
his readers, in his valuable and interesting 
work, entitled ' The Birds of Jamaica,’ that 
the manners and voice of this species are so 
superior as to force themselves upon our at- 
tention. “ About an hour before the sun 
sets,” lie observes, we hear a loud, abrupt, 
and rapid repetition of four or five syllables 
in the air above our heads, resembling the 
sounds, piramidig, or gi me a bit , or perhaps 
still more, unVraipffaici't. On looking up wc 
see some two or three birds, exceedingly like 
swallows in figure and flight, but considerably 
larger, with a conspicuous white spot on eacji 
wing. * * * Like them the Piramidig is 
pursuing flying insects ; and though the prey, 
from its great height, and probably its mi- 
nute size, is invisible from the earth, we may 
very often observe that it is captured, by a 
sudden arresting of the career, and by the 
swift zigzag dodging*, or almost stationary 
fi uttcrings that ensue. * * * It is when the 
afternoon Tains of the season have descended 
plentifully, that these birds are most nume- 


rous and most vociferous ; and they con- 
tinue to fly till the twilight is beginning to 
fade into darkness. After this, they appear 
for the most part to retire, and the strange 
and startling voices, that before were sound- 
ing all around and above us, are rarely heard 
by the most attentive listening. Early in 
the morning, before the gray dawn bus peeped 
over the mountain, I have heard great num- 
bers of these birds flying low, and hawking 
to and fro. Their erics were uttered in rapid 
succession, and resounded from all parts, of 
the nir, though it was too dark to distinguish 
even such os were apparently in near proxi- 
mity. Now and again, the hollow booming 
sound, like blowing into the bunghole of a j 
barrel , produced at the moment of perpen- j 
dicular descent, as described by Wilson, fell 1 
on my ear.” 

Whither the riramidig retires after its 
twilight evolutions are performed, or where 
it dwells by day, Mr. Gosse says he has little 
evidence, lie remarks that “ these birds are 
usually solitary, except inasmuch that several 
hawking ovcrtlie same circumscribed region, 
must often come into close proximity ; but 
this seems, in genera), neither sought nor 
avoided ; each swoops on its own course, 
regardless of its momentary neighbour. 
Yet the tender passion sets aside even the 
most recluse solitariness in any animal j and 
to this I attribute it that now and then X 
have seen one Pirimadig following nuothcr 
in close and pertinacious pursuit, ever and 
auon uttering its singular cry, and evidently 
desiring to come into contact with, but nut 
to strike or hurt its coy companion. I would 
not assert from hence that the nuptials of 
this species are performed upon the wing, 
because the premises arc too slight to decide 
so important a fact ; but it is known that it 
is eo with the European Swift, a bird whose 
manners greatly resemble those of our Night 
Ifawk.” 

In some parts of Jamaica this bird bears 
the appellation of *’ Turtle-dove ; ” bc^ 
more often, and with more propriety, that 
of “ Mosquito-hawk.” In one which Mr. 
Gosse shot in its evening career, and after- 
wards dissected, the stomach was stuffed with 
an amazing number of insects, consisting 
chiefly of small beetles of the genus J!o*tri- 
chus, of which alone there were about two 
hundred, 

NIGHTINGALE. (Philomela hisdmct.) 
Whether poets have contributed most to the 
popular celebrity of the Nightingale, or the 
aspirants to poetic fame have been most 
indebted to this delightful songster for 
affording them an inexhaustible theme for 
their laudations, is not exactly within the 
province of natural history to determine : 
we will therefore not trespass on a subject 
so puzzling and profound, but at once pro- 
ceed to describe this “ tenant of the grove, * 
wliich M .lton apostrophised as 

'• Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy 1” 

Though so universally esteemed for its 1 
vocal powers, the Nightingale cannot boast - 
of the variety or the richness of its plumage. 
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weeks together, if undisturbed, Nightingales 
will felt on the same tree, begin their song 
in the evening, and, with short interruptions, 
continue it throughout the night. It ia 
therefore by no means wonderful that their 
sweet notes and unceasing perseverance in 
pouring forth such a volume of rich melody, 
when all else is hushed in the .silence of 
night, should have been the theme for poets 
in all ages to descant on ; but that the phi- 
losophic Geesner should gravely relate a long 
story respecting this binrs oratorical talents, 
and describe the conversation which a friend 
of his beard between two of them while pass- 
ing a sleepless night at on inn in Ratisbon, 
is not only too much for human credibility, 
but almost too much fbr human patience. 

We conclude with a passage from Sturm : 
“ When we listen to the brilliant soands of 
that voice, we are apt to conclude that the 
bird must be large, that the throat must 
have great strength} and the inimitable 
charm of her melodious notes mokes us pre- 
sume she surpasses all others in the beauty 
, of her form. But it would be to no purpose 
j to seek these advantages in -the Nightingale : 
it is a bird of poor appearance, whose colour, 
form, and the whole of its exterior, 19 void 
1 of anything attractive or majestic. Nature 
has, however, compensated for its plainness, 
by giving it a voice irresistibly charming. 
Listen to its fine long quivering notes : what 
variety, sweetness, and brilliancy in them l 
When she begins her song, she seems to 
study and compose beforehand the melo- 
dious notes she wishes to be heard. She 
logins softly: then the notes swell gra- 
dually, till they ran with the rapidity of a 
torrent ; she goes from serious to gay, from 
simple notes to the wildest warbling* * from 
the lightest turns and shakes to languishing 
sighs ; and has, throughout the whole, the 
art to please the nicest ear. This bird may 
give rise to many useful and edifying re- 
jections ; for example, we learn this truth 
from it, that homeliness of body ia some- 
times united with very estimable qualities, 
and does not exclude beauty from the soul. 
When we hear the skilful harmony-of the 
Nightingale, does it not naturally lead ns 
to the Creator, from whom she lias this 
talent ? What wisdom must there be in the 
formation of this bird, to make It capable of 
giving utterance to such sounds ! Lungs so 
delicate as those of the Nightingale, the 
motions of which arc so violent, must be 
easily wounded, if they had not the singular 
advantage of being fastened to the back- 
bone by a number of little sinews. The 
orifice of the windpipe is very large, and 
that is certainly what most contributes to 
the variety of those sounds, which, in charm- 
ing the car, fill the soul with sweet and 
pious joy. Is it possible not to trace a divine 
wisdom and providence in this ? and will 
. hot even the song of the Nightingale lead us 
i to glorify the Author of all nature ? Lovely 
} songstress 1 I will not leave thee till I have 
learned from thee the art of praising my 
Creator and thine. O pour, with thy song, 


| ir.eenrible mortals who contemplate the beou- 
i -ties of the creation with indifference.” 


, NIGHT-JAR. [See Goatsucker.] 

NOCTILUCA. A minute genus of Aca - 
UpJicc, often teen on our own coasts, which 
in sue and appearance much resembles a 
pain of boiled aago, or a little granule of 
jelly with a long stalk, the stalk appearing I 
to be a trunk or sucking-tube. The lumi- 
nous property of these minute Acalepli® 
always appears to become more vivid when 
the animals are alarmed or stimulated in any 
way : hence the 9 urling of the waves, and 
their ripple on the shore, the movement of a 
boat, or the stroke of the oars, is marked by 
lines of increased brilliancy. Nay, if the 
hands be dipped in the water thus phos- j 
phorescent, and then rubbed together, they • 
will be covered with luminous spots, oc- ( 
casioncd by these delicately-formed little 
animals, the bodies of which arc often so ! 
transparent, that they can scarcely be distin- { 
guished from the water, except when dis- I 
playing their phosphorescence. ‘When wo 
consider that the whole surface of the ocean, 
os far as the eye can reach, is sometimes seen : 
to exhibit a uniform luminosity, and It Is ' 
ascertained to be due to these otherwise ! 
almost invisible atoms, the vast amount of 
organic life that ordinarily escapes our notice 
must strike the most inattentive observer of 
the works of Nature with astonishment and 
admiration. 

NOCTUIDiE. An extensive family of 
Lopfdopte^ous insects, corresponding with 
the Linntean section Phalctna Aocfita. The [ 
body is robust, and clothed with scales ; the 
antennee almost always simple, or hut rarely 
pectinated or ciliated in the males ; the tho- 
rax stout, and often crested ; and the mouth j 
well developed, the xnaxili® being greatly,! 
elongated. The wings are of moderate sire, 1 
with strong nemires, and ear-shaped spots 
on the disc of the anterior pair ; aud when in . 
repose the wings ore ordinarily deflexed at I 
the sides of the body. The larvw, for the 
most part, are naked, with sixteen feet j and 
they in general undergo their transforma- 
tions underground in cocoons often formed 
of particle* of earih mixed in with the silk. 
The typical groups of this family, as their 
name imports, fly only by night, and repose 
during the day in the crevices of the bark of 
freehold vral la^aling*, Ac.: there areothers, 
however, which fly also during the afternoon 
and at twilight.. .The generality of these 
Insects appear in very sombre colours ,- bat 
in some species, more accustomed to be 
abroad in the day-time, the wings, especially 
the posterior one*, are occasionally more . 
gaudy : this is the cose with the Ca(oca?ce or | 
Scarlet Underwing Moths ; whilst the 2’Ittsire 
are bedecked with spots and patches of stiver 
or gold. There is *t considerable diversity ( 
in the form of the wings ; In general the an- 
terior ones arc elongate-triangular, and the 
posterior somewhat triangular- or blculate ; 
and it is further to be observed that the an- i 
tenor wings are mostly adorned with two 
stigmata, one round or nearly mo, and the 
other rcniform. The larva: are usually soli- 
tary ; and they neither reside in a web, nor I 
ore they subcutaneous. | j 
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NOCTURNA : or NOCTURNAi LEPX- 
DOPTERA. [See Moths.] 

NODDY. A bird of the Tern genus (Sterna 
xtnUda ), well known to seamen for the stu- 
pidity with which it throws itself on vessels, 
and allows itself to be taken. [See Boouv.] 
NOTAC ANTIIA. The name of a family 
of Dipterous insects, mostly small and gaily 
coloured. Some of the larvzc are completely 
aquatic ; and respire like the larvx of the 
Gnats, by extending their tails to the surface, 
the Bpiracle being in that situation. 

NOTHOSAURUS. [See Supplement.] 
NOTONECTA. [See Boat-FJ.T.] 
NOTORNIS. [See Supplement.] 
NOTOTHERIUM. [See Supplement.] 

NOTOXIDiE. A family of Coleopterous | 
insects, of small extent, and composed of \ 
j Bpecies minute in size. The majority off 
> them are found upon the ground, and ut the 
roots of grass in candy situations ; Borne fre- 
quent flowers, and others evidently prefer 

• the neighbourhood of decayed vegetable 
I matter. They are actire in their motions, 

• nnd fly well. In the genus Notoxtis the front 
of the thorax is produced into a long horn 
extending over the head. 

NUCIFRAGA. A genus of birds. [See 
Nutcracker.] 

NUCUT.A. A genus of Conchifenx, found 
in the Baltic and Mediteiranean, the Indian 
sear, the English Channel, &c. These shells 
are small, and vary in shape, but are gene- 
rally pearly inside ; they are equi valve, in- 
equilateral, nnd covered with a green or 
dark brown epidermis ; hinge linear; bosses 
contiguous and curved ; teeth small, nume- 
rous, and prominent, with a large one in the 
middle : mubcular impressions two, simple. 
The row of teeth on each side of the umbones, 
and the ligamentary pit in the centre of the 
hinge, are the distinguishing characteristics 
of this genus. Foot of the animal large, but 
thin. They are chiefly found ou the sand 
and mud, either on the open coast or at the 
mouth of rivers. The Bpecies ore both recent 
and fossil. 

N U D IBR AN CHI AT A . % A numerous 
order of marine molluscous animals, which 
are often found at a great distance from 
land. The British Nudibranchiates, pub- 
lished by the Ray Society, gives figures nnd 
descriptions of all the species, beautifully 
i drawn from the life. [See Doris.] 

NUMENIUS. A genus of Grail atorial 
ri birds, containing the well-known Curlew 
| 1 and Wuimbrel Lwhich see]. 

NUMIDA. A genus of Rosorial birds, 
containing the wtll-known Guinea-fowl or 
Pintado (Xumiila mcleogris), and five other 
species, like it, natives of Africa. 


in immense numbers, and which receive 
their name from their external resemblance 
to battered coins. They are orbicular, con- 
volute, and show no trace of spire exter- 
nally; v/horls contiguous,and not apparent; 
cells numerous and small ; partitions trans- 
verse, nnd not perforated. Some are very 
minute, and scarcely any are more tha 1 an 
inch in diameter. It is cold tliat they are in 




^NUMIDIAN CRANE, 
SELLS. J 


[See Demoi- 


NUMMULITES. Small round fossil shells, 
wMch in various parts of the world are found 


IIGMUULIN A DISCOItJALIS 

some places accumulated in such vast masses 
as to form entire mountains, nnd that 
many buildings have been constructed of 
limestone crowded with them. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt, for example, are built of 
stone composed of the Jfummvlina discoid- : 
a/»s, and perhaps other species. 

NUTCRACKER. (Nueijraga caryocn - 
tactes.) An In sensorial bird, resembling in its 
manners and habits both the Jay and the 
Woodpecker. It is about the size of a Jack- 
daw; its wings, when closed, measuring near 
seven inches. The nostrils are covered with 
whitish feathers, which point forwards ; the 
plumage of the head, neck, and body is of | 
a dark brown hue, a little inclining to red ; 
and the feathers on the lower side of the 
head and neck have each a triangular white 
spot at their tips : the wings are black, with 
triangular white spots on the lesser coverts ; 
the toil is composed of black feathers, tipped 
with white ; and the legs, feet, and claws 
are black. It feeds on nuts, berries, and 
insects ; climbing the trees and tapping the 
bark with its bill to get at the I nrvrc beneath. 

It lays five or six yellowish- white eggs. 

NUTHATCH. (Sitta Europcea.) AScau- 
sorial bird which frequents woods, and, like 
the Woodpecker, moves up and down the 
trunks of tTees with great fatality » 5n search of 1 
food. It is near six inches in length; bill 
strong ; black above, beneath almost white ; 
and the eyes hazel. A' block stroke passes jj 
over each eye, from the bill, extending down » 
the ride of the neck : all the upper part of j 
the Dtody is a fine blue £rny ; breast and , 
belly of a pale orange , 6ides marked with i 
streaks of chestnut ; quills dusky ; tail short, i 
the two middlemost gray, and the three 
outermost leathers spotted with white ; legs . 
pale yellow ; claws large, sharp, and much 
bent, the back claw very strong. The 
female lavs her eggs, which are white with 
n few pale brown spots, in holes' of trees, 
frequently in those which have been deserted 
by the Woodpecker ; and when driven from 
her nest, on being disturbed, hisses like ft 
snake. The Nuthatch, like the Woodpeckers, 
runs with facility upon and about the trunks 
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and branches of trees ; but the tail, which is 
fthort and rounded, is of no assistance to the 
bird in its progress. Unlike the Wood- 
pecker, however, the Nuthatch runs with the 
head downwards a well aa upwards, and 
indeed the former position of the head ap- 
pears to be the favourite one ; it generally 
alights on. a branch with the head iu a down- 





UO THATCH.- (SlTTA T-HHOl'^A ) j 

ward position, and sleeps in that posture. 
The Nuthatch feeds on caterpillars, beetles, 1 
and various kinds of insects : it also eats ; 
nuts, of which it lays up considerable * 
hoards in the holes of trees. Its mode of 
fastening the nut in a chink, perforating the _ 
shell, and extracting the kernel, is as inge- 
nious as it is amusing to witness : when dis- * 
turbed at its work, it very readily removes 
the nut, and flies away with it. These birds 
are found in all cold and temperate climates. 

The courage and perseverance of the Nut- 
hatch, when made captive, are notorious. 
II is related in the Magazine of Natural 
History, that one of these birds had been 
winged by a sportsman, and was put into a 
small cage made of oak and wire. During 
a night and day, the period of his confine- 
ment, liis tapping labour wis incessant, and 
at the end of that time the wood-work of 
his prison was pierced and worn like worm- 
eaten timber. His impatience of his situa- 
tion was excessive ; his efforts to escape 
were unceasing, and displayed a degree of 
shrewd intelligence perfectly surprisiug. He 
was fierce and fearlessly familiar, and vo- 
raciously devoured the food placed before 
him. His hammering is described os having 
been peculiarly laborious, for he did not 
peck ns other birds do, but taking a firm 
i grasp with his great feet, he turned upon 
them os upon a pivot, striking with his 
whole weight, and thus assuming with his 
body the appearance of the head of a 
hammer in motion. But all his energ/wos 
fruitless ; his liberation was beyond his own 
power to effect ; and the unfortuu&te bird 
expired at the close of the second day under 
the combiued effects of his vexation and 
assiduity. 

NUT-WEEVIL. [See Wf.eyil.3 

NYCTIBIUS. A genus of birds belonging 
to the Cuprimulffidce family. 

NYCTICORAX. A genus of the Heron 
trihe, containing the Nioiit Herons. [See 
Heron.} 


NYLGHAU, or White-footed Ante- 
lope. [ Ant Hope IPortax] picta.) This ani- | 
mill, which inhabits various parts of India, is 
oneof the largest and finest Antelopes known. 
Its face is long and narrow ; its horns are 
black, round, pointed, and slightly curved for- 
wards, though only about seven inches long ; 
the ears broad and fringed with white hairs ; 
the neck deep and compressed : along the 
top of the neck runs a slight mane of black 
hair, which is continued to some distaucc 
down the back ; and on the breast a long 
hanging tuft of a similar cotour. The 1 
general colour of the Nylghau is a fine dark : 
gray or slaty blue .or. the upper parts, and 1 
white underneath. The female resembles 
the male in general appearance, but is con- 
siderably smaller, of a pale brmvn colour, 
ami has no horns. There is a large white (' 
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spot on the throat, and a smaller one on 
each cheek ; and the pastern joints are 
marked in front with one, and behind with 
two white spots or bars. The native haunts 
of this powerful animal are the dense forests 
of India. It is said that in the days of 
Aurengzebe they abounded between Delhi 
and Lahore, ami formed one of the objects 
of the chase with that mighty monarch 
during his journey to Coshmire ; his army 
of hunters inclosing them within a limited 
space by means of nets. The king and liis 
omrahs, attended bv their huntsmen, then 
entered, and, somewhat after the manner of 
a modern baftu, dispatched them with their 
arrows, spears, &c.-, 

NYMPHALTDAJ. The third family of 
Lepidoptcra. They are distinguished by the 
rudiment al structure of the fore legs, which 
are thickly covered with hair ; the labial 
palpi are proportionably longer ; the wings 
more robust ; the posterior grooved to receive 
the abdomen ; and the discoidal cell either 
open, or closed by a slender nerve. The 
caterpillars are variable in form ; and the 
clirysalis is simply suspended by the tail. 
Among the species belonging to this family 
are many of the most beautifully varied in , 
their markings and colours. The well-known 
species bearing the English names of the 
Peacock, Painted Lady, Camber n ell Beauty, 
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and Red Admiral, are included in it ; also 
the Fritillarics (so called from the spotted 
flower of that name), the under side of whose 
wings is delicately ornamented with pearl 
or silvery spots. Others, belonging to the 
genus Morpho , which comprises also some 
of the largest known Butterflies, have the 
upper surface of the wings adorned with the 
most splendid silvery blue ; while others, as 
the males of Ajwf ura Iris , or Purple Emperor, 
present the eye with n changeable gloss of 
intense purple. The numerous species form- 
ing the genus Hipparchia are of feeble con- 
struction in the imago state, and cannot 
bear comparison with those before mentioned, 
which arc the most robu’st and active of le- 
pidopteroua insects. The species of this 
family are extremely liable to sport into 
varieties, which is especially^ the case with 
the flipparchice ; the caterpillars of which, 
it is to be observed, confine themselves to 
the different grasses, and feed only in the 
night- The caterpillars of Vanessa are armed 
with long and rough spines, arranged in 
transverse whorls upon the segments, except 
the first. Those of the Frittilarics are simi- 
larly armed, but have two long spines on 
the neck. 

NYROCA. A genus of Ducks, containing 
the Pochard (iV. ferina), and Canvas- 
backed Dock (A\ valisneria ). [See Duck 
and Pochard.} 

OCELOT. ( FcIlm partialis.) An animal 
of the feline tribe, less than -the Ounce, but 
its 6kin is more beautifully variegated. The 
ground colour of the male is a bright reddish 
tawnv above, and nearly wldte on the lower 
part ‘of the sides, breast, limbs, and belly. 
Several large, long, broad stripes, of a deeper 
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tinge, and edged with black, are variously 
disposed over the upper parts of the body; the 
head is streaked and spotted with black, and 
the limbs and belly ore beautifully marked 
with numerous small round spots ; the tail 
is spotted or marked with patches also. The 
colours of the female are less vivid, and more 
inclining to ash-colour. The Ocelot inhabits 
the hotter parts of South America ; is ex- 
tremely ferocious ; and preys upon various 
kinds of game. 

OCTCCERA. 'The first family of the or- 
der Cryptodibranchiata of Blainyille, iu the 
class Mollusca, containing the genus Octo- 
pus. — a species of which being found in the 


Argonnuta, or Paper Sailor, lias given rise 
to the long-continued controversy as to whe- 
ther it is really the constructor of the shell, or 
whether it is a mere pirate, which, having 
destroyed the true animal of the Argonaut, 
has possessed itself of the habitation.” 

OCTODON. A genus of small Rodent 
Mammalia, inhabiting Chili. They have j 
large ears, and a long and tufted tail, and 
are somewhat allied to the ^ Chinchilla 
group. The only known species is the Octo- 
con DeQU5 % which is often seen traversing 
the branches of low underwood. In size and 
shape this species generally resembles the 
Water Rat, with which, indeed, it appears 
to be connected . systematically. 44 These 
animals,” Mr. Bennett observes, 44 burrow in 
the ground, but always under brushwood 
fences or low thickets. They are so abun* 
dant in the neighbourhood of Valparaiso, 
that in the high road between that place 
and St. Jago more than a hundred may fre- 
quently be seen at one time in search of 
food. Sometimes, but not often, they are 
observed bn the lower branches of the shrubs, 
and on those which form the fences. They 
fly at the least alarm, and in running earry 
their tufted tails like a bent bow.” Mr. Ben- 
nett adds that two living specimens brought 


by Mr. Cuming from Chili > were placed by 
him, in 1831, m the menagerie of the Zoo- 
logical Society : one of them escaped, but 
the other was alive when Mr. B. wrote (Dec. 
1835), and was oa active and lively as it was 
on its first arrival. They were rather shy, 
and not very playful. They leaped readily, 
and without any exertion, from the floor of 
their cage to a narrow perch placed at the 
height of nearly a foot, and there remained 
seated at tbeir ease. They lived on vege- 
table food. 

OCTOPODA. The name of a tribe of Di- 
branchiate Cephalopoda, with eight feet or 
tentacular appeudages. 

OCTOP US . Th e common Oct opu s or Poul p 
is the Polypus of ancient naturalists. It has 
eight arms, each of which is six times the 
length of its body, and furnished with 120 
pairs of suckers. Every sucker is composed 
of a circular adhesive disc, which has a thick 
fleshy circumference, and presents a number 
of lines radiating towards the circular orifleo 
of an inner cavity. In this cavity is a move- 
able circular piston, which in its operation 
forms an air-pump of the most precise and 
beautiful construction. When a fish becomes 
infolded within the tenacious grasp of its 
arms, .resistance is rain ; for with such tena- 
city do the suckers adhere, that they may be 
sooner wrenched off than unfixed. Some of 
these Octopi measure four feet between the 
ends of the arms ; and it is said that much 
larger ones are sometimes met with in the 
warmer regions of the globe. It has been 
justly remarked that 44 there is something 
strange and uucouth in the aspect of this 
creature ; its long flexible arms moving and 
curling in all directions ; 7 and its large eyes, 
which stare with fixed gaze, rendering it 
really repulsive.” 

Mr. Adams, in his Natural History of the 
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countries visited by H. M. S. Bamarang, 
says, “ Ocfopi, of enormous size, are occa- 
sionally met •with among the islands of the 
MeYa-co-»him* group. I measured one, which 
tiro men were bearing on their shoulders 
across a pole, and found each brachium 
rather more than two feet long, giving the 
creature the power of exploring a space of 
about twelve feet, without moving, taking 
the mouth for a central p6int, and the end3 
of the arms for- the periphery.’* 11 On moon- 
light nights among these islands, I have 
frequently observed the Sepias and Octopi in 
full predatory activity, -end have had con- 
siderable trouble and difficulty in securing 
them ; so great Is their restless vivacity at 
this time, and so vigorous their endeavours 
to escape. They dart from side to side of 
the pools, or fix themselves so tenaciously to 
the surface of the stones, by means of their 
sucker-llke acttabula that it requires great 
force and etrength to detach them. Even 
when removed, and thrown upon the sand, 
they progress rapidly, in a sidelong shuffling 
manner, throwing about their long arm*, 
ejecting their ink-like fluid in sudden vio- 
lent jets, and staring about with their big, 
Bhining eyes (which at night appear lumi- 
nous like a cat's), in a very grotesque and 
hideoue manner.*’ 

OCYPODA. A genus of Brack} urous 
Crustaceans, inhabiting the sea-shores of 
warm climates in both hemispheres. They 
derive their rinmc from the rapidity of their 
motions*, those who have observed these 



A11KRIC4N SAND CRAB. 

(OOVPODA. ARXNAUXaA 

' animals in their native haunts declaring that 
■ they run bo fast that a man can hardly over- 
take them. They form holes for themselves 
j in the sand Immediately above the Ievel_ of 
the wash of the sea, and In these they reside 
during the summer, but they pass the winter 
in a state of hybernation. There are several 
species, differing but little from each other • 
j the one here figured is Ocypoda arenaria, or 
j Sand-Crab : length about two inches; colour 
i yellowish. In the summer their general time 
| of quitting the burrow to Beek their food is 
the night ; but towards the end of October 
they retire inland to hybernate in the earth; 
j and when they have found a suitable place, 
t they dig a hole like that which they had 
occupied on the edge of the sea, enter it, 
‘ and close up the entrance so thoroughly that 
! no trace of it can be seen. There they remain 
until they repair to their marine residences. 

ODORTOSATJlUJS. [S« StjrTLUMEnT.} 


(EDEMERIDiE. A family of Coleopterous j 
Insects, of a moderate -dze, and generally of *! 
lively colours. In the perfect state they j 
frequent flowers and hedges : they fly with 


frequent flowers and hedges : they fly with 
agility, but walk slow j they are, however, 
enabled to retain firm hold upon the leaves j 
and stems of plants, by means of their dilated . 
tarsi. The body is long and narrow, with the ; 
elytra broader than the head and thorax; trie ‘ 
antenme moderately long and filiform : tho 
head elongated in front, and inserted deeply 
in the thorax, without any distinct neck. 

CEDICNEMUS. A genus of Grnllatorial 
birds, having the tip orthe bill inflated both 
above aud beneath ; the groove of the nostrils 
half the length of the beak : legs reticulated, 
with a short membrane at the base of the 
three toes. Mr. Gould, In his ‘Bird* of 
Europe,’ considers the genus* os connecting 
the Bustards and Plovers, and observes that 
while the normal or typical groups are 
abundant in species, the aberrant forms, 
which appear to be created for the purpose 
of filling up the Intervening chasms, are 
restricted for the most part to a limited 
number of species : thus, while the Bustards 
and Plovers comprise a vast multitude of 
species, the genus GZdienemus contains at 
most but five or six, and these confined en- 
tirely to the Eastern hemisphere. Thdr 
English name i9 derived from the usual 
halutat being arid and stony districts, where 
thoy pick up slugs and insects. (8ce SroN-s I 
Curlew.] 

(ESTRUS. A family of Dipterous insect?, 
or flies, whose larvro arc known hy the name 
of bats. The perfect Insects resemble large 
meat-flies in form, are very hairy, and have 
these hairs coloured in rings/like Humble- 
bees ; but the duration of their lives U *o 
short in this condition that they are seldom 
seen. They deposit their eggs on the body 
of various herbivorous quadrupeds ; each 
species almost invariably confining its at- 
tacks to a certain species of animal. The 
egg is, in some cases, deposited by the parent 
in situations where the larva may burrow 
Into the flesh, where it finds its nutriment in 
the inflammatory tumours it occasion*. In 
other instances, the eggs or larva*, deposited 
upon spots which the animal is in tho habit 
of licking, are taken up by the tongue, con- 
veyed to the mouth, and. thus pass into the 
stomach. And the epecics which inhabits 
the Sheep, are found in the frontal sinuses of 
the skull. Hence they are called cvtancans , 
postric, or cervical, according to the locality 
in which they are bred. When full grown 
they quit the’body, and fall to the ground ; 
beneath the surface of which they undergo 
their transformations. (See Gadfly.] 

CETERA. The name of a genus of Crus- 
tacea whose general organization neatly 
approaches that of the Crabs. They are 
from two to three inches in length, and the 
whole surface of the body is extremely 
rugged. The species (Ethra tcruposa is a 
native of the Indian Archipelago. 

OIDEMIA. A genus of Wading Birds, 
containing the Scoter Duck and. others. [Sec 
Dock : Scoter.] 
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J OIL BEETLE. (Jfelo?.) A genus -of J into pieces, counted the number of eggs in 
j Coleopterous insects, belonging to the tribe j each under the microscope, and found that 
I of Vesicatory Beetles,, whose economy until one ovary contained 2109 eggs ready for de- 
latelv has remained one of the most difficult , positim ; so that the two ovaries contained j 
unsolved problems in the natural history of . the astonishing number of 4218 mature eggs,'! 
the Articulata. At a meeting of the Lin- j besides an almost equal number in the course 
nrcan Society of London, Nov. 18. 1845, the j of formation. 

history, development, and general econom/ The larva of Melon, as it comes from the 
of this in sect, formed the subject of a memoir egg, is a yellow, slender, active little hexa- 
by G. Newport, Esq., F.R.S., and ig reported ; pod, scarcely one-twelfth of an inch in 
in their * Proce%dings.’ The writer observes length. It attaches itself with great readi- 
that many naturalists, more particularly i ness to bees and flies, and clings so securely 
Gccdart, Frisch, and De Geer, have well de- ' to them, that the injects are not able to re- 
scribed the perfect insect, and have even _ move it from their bodies, as was noticed in 
given detailed observations on the oviposi- • several experiments. These facts confirm 
tion of the female and the early stage of the the observations of Gccdart and De Geer, 
larva, but they have invariably failed ti 1 who first bred the larva from eggs deposited 
caijy their inquiries further, and have been 1 by Melon. The structure of the larva is Dext 
quite unacquainted with the adult larva and t described, and compared with that of the : 
the nymph, as well as with the early stage ■ Fcdiculus apt’s of Linnams. us found on Ily- 
of the imago. This deficiency in ourknow- mcnopterous insects, and the two are shown 
ledge of the history of these common insects ( to be identical in every particular. The 
is to* be attributed principally to the ano- ' Melon larva is also compared with the Pedi- 
malou9 habits of the insect in its earliest , cuius Melittcc of Mr. Kirby, with which also 
stages, and to the little credit that has been it agrees exactly in form and general struc- 
given to the statements of former observers. ) ture, but differs in colour, that of the latter 
Mr. Newport commenced his observations ' insect being always black, while the larva 
on the habits of Melon about fifteen years of Melon is yellow. From this circumstance 
j ago ; but although he succeeded at that time the author conclndes that Mr. Kirby’s insect 
j in rearing the larva from the egg, as had is the larva of another genus of the same 
j been done by Goedart and De Geer, and soon family, 
afterwards obtained the full-grown larva, j The habits of the larva of Melon are then 
the nymph, and the imago, before it left its investigated, and the effects produced on it 
cell, he has never been able to obtain the by exposure to light are minutely detailed, 
larva in a stage intermediate between its When light was totally excluded, the larv® 
earliest and its full-grown condition. The remained perfectly quiet for several days ; 
species on which Mr. Ncwjiort made his in- but the instant light was admitted they were 
vestigations are Melon violaccus. Melon pro- in motion, travelling rapidly in a direction 
scarulxxus, and Melon cicntncosvs , all which towards it. The experiments were made by 
lie procured at Riebborough. near Sandwich, enclosing larva; in a phial, which was in- 
in Kent. The first two of these species come verted and turned in opposite directions, 
forth about the middle of March, and the When the phial was placed perpendicularly 
latter from ten days to a fortnight later in they invariably ascended to the top, uiul 
the season. They feed chiefly ou the but- ■ when placed in a horizontal direction they 
tercup t Jtanunculus aerfs), and one species, always ran to that end which was nearest 


M . cica tricosus, also on the dandelion. » the light, even when the stopper around j 

When the Melons first appear they arc w hich they had been lyirg was removed to 
feeble, aud have the body very small and allow of their escaj»e. This influence of J 
contracted. In the course of a few days they light Mr. Newport concedes may be that 
become more active and are increased in , which induces them to ascend the yellow 
size. They expose themselves much to the flowers of the dandelion and buttercup pre- 
sun, and pair. in the middle and warmest ’ paratory to their attaching themselves to 
part of the day. On the 8th of April, 1830, bees that alight on the flowers to collect 
the author first observed a female preparing pollen, and which then carry them into their 
to deposit her eggs, and he has bince had • nests. This seems to be the object of their 
numerous opportunities of observiug her , attacking the bees, to be carried to the nest, 
thus occupied. She excavates *a burrow, to where they' are to reside as parasites, and 
the depth of about two Inches, beneath the . subsist on the food stored up for the bee- 
roots of grass, in & dry soil exposed to the ' larva, and not to prey on the bee itself, 
atm, usually at the side of a fi»ot-path. Into The full-grown larva of Melon cieatricosvs 
this burrow she passes her body backwards, is then described, and also the nymph and 
and having deposited a large packet of yel- the imago. The author had found the in»ect 
low-coloured c.\ iindrical eges, she closes up in those stages in the nests of AttthojAora 
the burrow with earth and begins again to retusa; but he liad not succeeded in his 
feed. Each female deposits eggs from three attempts to rear the young larva of M. w’o- 
to four times during the season, at intervals laccus and M. proscarubams in the nests 
of from one to two or three weeks. The of that insect. He concludes, therefore, 
greatest number are deposited at the first that these species inhabit the nests of some 
laying. lu order to ast^rtain the number other bees. In the stage between the very 
deposited at the^ first laying by Melon pro- young and the full-grown period the larva 
scurakrus, Mr. Newport removed the ovaries is believed to be active and retain its six 
from a specimen that had recently been im- scaly feet, and to feed on the food prepared 
pregnated, and having divided one ovary for the young 6ee. In its full-grown state . 
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the legs of the larva, are reduced to six short 
j tubercles. The insect is then very fat, in- 
i' animate, and of an orange-yellow colour, 
j has ten pair of spiracles, and greatly resem- 
t bles the full-grown Hymenopterous larva. 
It remains but a short time iu this condition 
f before it changes to a njTnph, and soon 
i afterwards to an imago, in which form it 
1 passes the winter in a state of hybernation, 
and comes forth in the spring. 

In the course of this paper, while detailing 
the influence of light on the larva of Meloe, 
Mr. Xewport stated that he hod been led by ; 

■ these and other facts, which showed the I 
( great influence of light on the instincts of | 
, the young animal, ** to regard light as the 

, primary source of all vital and instinctive ' 
1 power, the degrees and variations of which . 

may, perhap's, be referred to modifications 
J of this influence on the special organization 
of each animal body.” This view had sug- 
1 gested itself to him in connection with the 

■ discovery recently made by r Mr. Faraday of 
’ the analogy of light with magnetism and 

j electricity, and the close relation previously 
shown by Matteucci to exist between elec- 
j tricity and nervous power, on which not only 
t all the vital actions, but also the instinctive 
faculties, seem to depend. 

In another paper, read on the 10th of 
January, 1847, in which this subject is re- 
sumed by Mr. Xc-wport, be entered on an ex- 
amination of the habits of the entire group 
of insects allied to Melo* 1 , and 6howcd that 
the whole of them in their larva state bear a 
general resemhlauce to the larva MeloS, not 
. only in their organization, but also iu their 
j habits ; and that the more closely the larvcc 
of different genera approach in structure, the 
| more nearly also are they allied in instinct 
] and economy. This accordance between 
structure and instinct he regards as universal 
throughout nature, aud oa particularly 
j marked in the Artictilala: and he believes 
! that, by carefully comparing our ohserva- 
| tiuns on the natural history of animals with 
j their peculiarities of structure, and there on 
the other hand with their instincts, what 
i might otherwise remain useless and isolated 
I facts, may be rendered truly important to 
science, ”as data on which a correct know- 
ledge of the laws of creation and life may be 
established.” -In this way, he states, •* na- 
' tnml history may be ^ made to occupy its 
proper position as an important branch of 
ureful knowledge, and mainly help to de- 
monstrate the connection which sub-ists be- 
tween structure and function, and function 
and the habits of animals.” In pursuing 
this view, he showed that the organization 
and instinct of the larva Melon closely agree. 

1 At the moment of birth, when the lanra is 
destined to attach itself parasitically to the 
. HffmenopUtxt which alight on flowers to 
collect pollen, and which atre to convey it to 
‘ their neats, its organs of vision are largely 
> developed, and those of locomotion are elon- 
gn ted, powerful, and constructed like those 
( of the parasitic Anoplum; and it is ex- 
I tremely active and' sensitive of light. But 

■ when, at the period of full growth, it is found 
in the cell of Antfiophora t it is a fattened, 
yellow-coloured, almost motionless larva, 


with its legs atrophied and. reduced to mere 
pedal tubercles previous to a further change 
in their structure wheb the larva passes to 
the state of nvmph. 

It was further obserred, that the limbs of 
this beetle, although strong, are unguiculated, 
like those of the Xnoplura, and fitted for i 
clinging rather than for regular progression; 
and its mandibles, retaining the jointed 
pediform Structure of the corresponding 
organs in the carnivorous Chtiopoda , are 
fitted for piercing soft structures, rather than 
for^ triturating or for incising their food. 
This foct, overlooked by the author in his 
former memoir, now induced him to believe 
that the young Melon pierces and preys on 
the bee larva rather than thatit subsists on 
its food. 

OLIVA. A genus of Hollosca, common 
in the, seas of warm climates. The species 
are very numerous ; some of the shells being 
large, aud ornamented with a great variety 
of rich markings and brilliant colours. The 
animal has a small head, terminated by a 
proboscis ; two lentacula enlarged at the 
base, and having the eyes -situated in the 
middle ; foot very large, os is also the mantle. 
The shell is oblong, cylindrical, smooth, 
aud sinning ; spire short, with sutures dis- 
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tinctly grooved ; aperture narrow and long, 
and notched at both extreTnities ; outer lip 
generally thick ; columella obliquely stri- 
ated ; operculum homy and small in some 
species, in others not existing. They are 
brought principally from Asia, but some are 
also met with on the coasts of Africa and j 
America. 

OKCUIDIUM. A genus of Mollusca, be- ! 
longing to the Aguatic J'ulmnnta (a class \ 
remnrkable for their coming frequently* to i 
the surfa'.re to breathe, and which in conse- 
quence can ‘only inhabit waters of incon- 
siderable depth). The QnchiUinm has a ) 
large fleshy Imoklcr-shniJcd mantle, which j 
o\crlaps the foot on e>cry side, and even 
covers the head when this is contracted. ; 
It has two hmg retractile lentacula, amt • 
over the mouth a veil, shnmted. or' formed j 
of two trianguLnr compressed lobes. The ] 
nnus and nir-pa-sage are under the hinder • 
margin of the mantle, where, a little deeper, j 
is also the pulmonary' sac. Destitute of 
jaws, they have a muscular gizzard, suc- 
ceeded by' two membranous stomachs. Se- 
veral species inhabit the coasts of the sen, 
but always in such a situation that they are 
uncovered at ebb tide, when they obtain the 
air necessary to respiration. 

We have the folio* ing account of a specks 
of Oucfiitirum in Mr. Arthur Adams’s * Motes 
on the Xatural History of the Countries 
virited during the Voyage of 1I.M.S. Sama- 
rtvng ; ’ “ Among molluscous animals, the 
Onchidium of SingaiK>ni offers a curious in- 



the raised middle line of a pale brown ; the 
ej*es are terminal on the long superior pair 
of tentacles." 

ONTSCIA. A genus of Mollusca, littoral 
in its habits, and occupying an oblong, sub- 
ovate, and slightly turbinated shell ; spire 
short, base rather pointed ; aperture elon- 
gated, terminating anteriorly in a short, 
scarcely recurved canal ; outer Up thickened, 
denticulated within ; inner lip expanded and 
granulated : outside ribbed. 

ONISCIDiE. ^ There are several species of 
Crustacea, of the order Isopoda, thus desig- 
nated. some of which ore terrestrial, and some 
aquatic. The type of the group, Lj/ffia 
occanica , is about an inch long, of a gray 
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the lateral line are numerous round, yel- 
lowish-white spots ; and all the fins are 1 
bright .-vermillion. This fish is held sacred 1 
by the Japanese, who regard it as the pecu- 
liar emblem of happiness. ' 

OPEN-BILE. C Anastomus .") A genus of 
Wading Birds, allied to the Storks and Ja- 
birus. The mandibles of their beak come in. 
contact only at the base and tips, leaving n 
wide interval between their edges, at the 
medial portion ; the fibres of the homy sub- 
stance of the bill in this part appearing as if 
worn away. One species (Anastomus osci - 
tans) is whitish, with black tail-feathers : 


ORAUofATiD HOO-IOCSE. 
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colour, with two large yellow patches on the 
back. It Is very common on the coast, 
clinging to the rocks and to the parapets of 
maritime erections. Wien it is attempted 
to be seized it immediately folds up its legs, 
and drops.— The terrestrial Oniscus fre- 
quents dark and concealed places, such as 
cellars, caves, holes in walls, under stones, 
&c. They ffeed upon decaying vegetables 
and animal matter, and only come forth 
from thdr retreat in wet and moist weather. 
‘They are popularly known by the name of 
W ood-lice and Slaters. 

ONTHOPHAGTJS. A genus of Lamelli- 
corn Beetles living amongst dung. There 
are very many epccies. ■ 

ONYdlORHYKCUS, or KING TODY. 
[Sec TodtO 

OP AH, or KING-FISH. (Lampris luna .) 
This large and beautiful fish, though a na- 
tive of the Eastern seas, has sometimes, 
though very rarely, been met with on our 
own coasts. It is about four feet and a half 
in length, and weighs from 140 to 150 lbs. : ! 
the body^ Is of an oval form ; the mouth 
small, without teeth ; tongue thick, with 
rough papilla* pointing backwards. The 
dorsal, pectoral, and ventral fins very long, 
and falciform ; and the shape of the tail 
lunate. The colours of the Opali are par- 
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another (A . lamcIUgcr) is of a shining black, 
and remarkable for the stem of each of its 
feathers terminating in a narrow horny disc, 
which passes beyond the vane. They are 
natives of India. 

OPHISAURUS. A snake met with in the 
Southern United States ; about eighteen 
inches in length, and of a yellowish green 


the head is very small, nnd the tail is longer 
than the body. So great is its fragility, 
that, according to Cate9by, a small blow with 
a Btick will cause the body to separate, not 
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only at the place Btruck, but at two or three j 
j other places ; the muscles being articulated ' 
1 in a singular manner, quite through to the 
' vertebrae Hence this reptile has obtained 
j the name of the Glass Snake. 

OPHIDIA. The name given to an OTder 
; of Keptiics which includes the Serpent 
tribes. The species belonging to this order 
; may he naturally grouped iu three sec- 
tions : — 1 . Harmless Snakes 5 — 2 . Venom- 
" ous Snakes; — & Water Snakes, TheHnrm- 
1' less Snakes are divided into two families, 

, the Colttbridtr and the Bouhe : many of them 
being very large, and possessed of enormous 
muscular strength. The Section of Venom- 
ous Snakes also contains two families, — the 
' CVotttfwfce, or Rattle-snakes, and the Vi- 
' peruke , or Vipers. The Water Snakes belong 
/< to the family Hydrides, and are character- 
L ized by the compressed form of their bodies, 

/ and by the vertical flattening of the tail, 
which enables them to ewim with facility. 

, (See Scrpkxts : Snake$: Boa Constric- 
!» tor : Rattle-Snake : Viter, &c. 

} OPMDItTM. There are three or four 
species of fish bearing this name; all small 
and nngnilifonu. One, culled the Bearded 
O fUiDiUM, is about eight or ten inches in 
length, arid has two long bifid cirri or bar- 
bulcs beneath the chin. It*is found in the 
Mediterranean sea, and is in great plenty in 
tire Adriatic. It feeds upon small crabs 
{ and fishes, but the flesh is considered rather 
coarse. The Beardless- Othidium is only 
, about three inches long ; the head is vocy 
obtuse, and the body is onsiform, conside*- 
' ably compressed towanls the tail. 

OPHIO^S. A genus of Lizards, princi- 
pally distinguished by the absence of eye- 
lids. OpAtbjw tlegavs, a species found in 1 
1 Smyrna, is of an olive colour above : two 
1 j-ellowish lines extend along each side of 
the trunk ; each of these lines separates two 
rows of black spots, which arc email and ’ 

) very distinct when tho Teptile is young, but 
< more or less dilated and confused in adults : 
j they are white beneath, 
j OPHIURA. Lamarck's name for a genus 
!j of Star-fishes. 


tenor compressed molors, and four sharply j 
tuberculated back molars, the superior of 
which are triangular, the inferior oblong : 
so that, with the four canines, they have in . 1 
all fifty teeth, a number greater than has as f 
yet been observed in any other quadruped, , 
except the newly-discovered Mitrmecobius. ' 
The limbs are short ; the feet plantigrade ; ; 
and the toes, which are five on each foot, ' 
armed with sharp, strong, curved claws, 
except the inner toe or thumb on the hinder , 
feet, which is opposable and destitute of a 
nail. The tail is scaly and naked, except 
at its base ; and is usually more or less pre- , 
hensile. In some of the smaller species 
the pouch is almost entirely wanting, being 
indicated only by a slight fold of akin ; and > 
in these the young adhere to the mother by } 

! entwining their little pvchenrile tails around ’ 
hers, clinging to the fur of her back. j 

When, on the discovery of the Western t 
Continent, this singular genus first became 
known, this hitheito inihenrd-of contrivance 
of nnture for the protection and preservation 
of the young justly excited the admiration 
of naturalists ; nor can any one, indeed, 
who for the first time witnesses this mar- 
supial wonder, uilhhold (he expressions or 
conceal the signs of his astonishment. 

The Virginian Opossum {Did cl phi* Vir- 
giniann), being one of the largest and most 
robust of the genus, and at the same time 
common in many parts of the southern 
states of North America, we shall take it as 
the best species to describe. This animal is 
about the size of a cat, but appears thicker 
owing to the length and upright growth ol 
the fur. It lias a long sharpened face, and 
"cry wide mouth, armed with numerous 
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I OPOSSUM. ( Didelphis 0 The name of a 
i family of marsupial quadrupeds (of the genus 
j Didelphis), peculiar to the American conti- 
nent ; and of which about twenty species are 
J known ; some of them being scarcely larger 
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than a mouse. They are characterized hy 
the number of the incisor teeth, — which 
are ten above and eight below ; three un- 


sharp leeth ; the ears are thin, naked, round, 
and blackish, edged with a border of white : ! 
the legs are short : the feet armed with short , 
claws, but the interior toes of the hind feet ( 
are flat aud rounded. The whole hair is of ’ 
ft wool-like softness, short on the face and 
body, but long on the legs ; and the general 
colour is a light gray. The tnil is thick and 
black for upwards of three inches at the 
base, and Is covered with small scales. The 
Opossum is a nocturnal and timid animal, \ 
residing in the day-time in the hollows of t 
trees, or among the branches, and prowling j 
at night in search of Us food, which consists I 
of insects, eggs, birds, small reptiles, &c., as I 
also fruits and roots ; sometimes even in- | 
vailing the precincts of the farm-house, and 1 
killing the poultry. Its movements on the , 
ground ere slow and awkward ; but it climbs 
trees with great facility, and uses its prtS I 
hensile tail with great effect in suspending ^ t 


J 
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itself from the branches. When alarmed or 
irriuftc*), it emits ft most disgusting odour. 
In 'captivity it is slothful, and becomes in- 
ordinately fat, eating both animal and ve- 
getable food with voracity. The flesh re- 
sembles iu flavour that of a roung pig. The 
wool, especially of those hilled during the 
winter, is very long and fine, and might be 
advantageously employed in many manu- 
factures. 

The places in which the Opossum is usu- 
ally found are thick woods, where they 
generally dwell in the hollow of decayed 
trees. They are visually hunted in the au- 
tumn, after the first frosts. Instead of 
taking to flight as soon as they perceive the 
npjiroach ot danger, they lie close to the 
branch on which they were clmghig; and 
' when they arc discovered, the hunters take 
them by shaking the branch violently, when , 
( they fall to the ground: if,, however; the i 
j hunter 7 is unaccompanied by dogs, they j 
! either steal quietly away, or assume a death- j 
• like position, in which they will persevere ] 
even if taken up and handled. The female | 
has ten to fifteen young, and she conceals I 
I herself in n thick nest of dry gross, in some 
! obscure retreat. When first bom, the young 
j are in^ a very undeveloped state, being 
minute, blind, naked, and shai»clcss; but 
they arc always found adhering to the teats 
of the mother, protected by her pouch. 
There they remain for fifty days, until they 
have attained the size of a mouse, nt which 
period their eyes arc opened, and their bodies 
are covered with hair. They may now l*c 
seen occasionally venturing from their 
hiding-place, but return to it on the least 
appearance of danger : nor do they abso- 
lutely withdraw from the care of the parent 
for a long time after; for when they, no 
longer resort to her pouch for protection, it 
is said that they jump on her back, and 
twine their tails securely id hers, so that 
she may carry them out of the reach of 
| danger. 

ORANGE-TIP CBtTTTEKri.tE^. A name 
j applied by insect collectors to Butterflies of 
| the genus Mancipiunu 

ORANG-OUTANG. (Sinia Satyrvs.') 
Wonderful are the accounts which some of 
the earlier travellers have related of this 
I quadrumanons animal, — the far-famed 
“ Wild Man of the Woods,” — his size, swift- 
ness, address, and ferocity. Persous, how- 
ever, who have viewed these creatures only 
in a state of captivity have been particularly 
! struck with their patient and docile dispo- 
sitions, and their comparative helplessness : 
but the fact Is, that the specimens seen in 
Europe have all been very young ; and it is 
wed-known that in their adult state, when 
their muscular power is more fully deve- 
loped, their disposition alters, and they 
become as dangerously mischievous as they 
are then formidable. 

The Orang-Outang is a native of the most 
unfrequented forests in the interior of Suma- 
tra. Borneo, Malacca, &c. ; liv ing chiefly on 
fruits, but occasionally eating egg*, insects, 
and reptiles. In early youth* it is remark - 
' able for its rotundity of cranium and height. 


jSatuntf Sju*t0ru ; 1 

of forehead ; but these outward marks of ] 
superior mental power disappear as the aui- j 
inal advances in age. They have arms so j 
long that the tops of the fingers can touch ; 
the ground when they etand upright ; the < 
body is covered with coarse reddish hair; | 
on the hcau, shoulders, and back it is thick, 
but on the fore parts of the body rather thin; h 
the neck is short and thick ; the voice has a || 
peculiarly shrill and hollow tone ; the lips .! 
are thin and protuberant, the ears small, the i| 
nose particularly flat, and the face has a jj 
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One of the most authentic accounts of this J 
animal in its wild state, atid which at the 
same time conveys a good idea of its power- 
ful frame and arl»oreal habits, is given by 
Dr. Clarke Abel, in the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ 
who describes the capture of an Orang- 
Outang on the north-west coast of Sumatra, 
lie was discovered by the company of a mer- 
chant’s ship at a place called Kamboon; and 
on the approach of the boat’s crew he came 
down from a tree, and made for a clump at 
some distance, “walking erect with a wad-' 
dling gait, but sometimes accelerating his 
motion with liis hands, and occasionally ' 
impelling himself forward by the bough of 
o tree. On being driven to a small clump, 
he gained by one spring a very lofty branch, 
and bounded from one branch to another 
with the swiftness of a common monkey, his 
progress being as rapid as that of a swift 
horse- /fter receiving five balls his exer- 
tions relaxed, and, reclining exhausted 
against a branch, he vomited a quantity of 
blood. The ammunition of the hunters 
being by this time exhausted, they were 
obliged to fell the tree in order to obtain 
him. But what was their surprise, to see Iiim, 
as the tree was falling, effect his retreat 
to another, with seemingly uwli mini shed 
vigour 1 In fact, they were forced to cut 
down all the trees before they could force 
him to combat his enemies on the ground, 
and when finally overpowered by numbers, 
and nearly in a dying state, he seized a spear 
made of a snpplc wood, which would have 
withstood the strength of the stoutest man, j 
and broke it like a reed. It was stated by | 
those who aided in his death, that the hu- ! 
man-like expression of his countenance, and ! 
his piteous manner of placing his hands over | 
his wounds, distressed their feelings so aa 
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almost to make them question the nature 
of the net they were committing. He was 
©even feet high* with a broad expanded 
chest, and narrow waist. His chin was 
fringed with a beard that curled neatly on 
each side, and formed an ornamental rather 
than a frightful appendage to his visage. 
Ilia arms were long even in proportion to 
his height, but his legs were much shorter. 
Upon the whole he was a wonderful l>east to 
bcnold, and there was more about him to 
excite amazement than fear. His hair was 
6mooth and glossy, and his whole appear- 
ance showed him to be in the full vigour of 
youth and strength.” 

GRBICULA.' A genus ofConchifcra, found 
in large masses on the coasts of l*cru and 
Chili, and also in the Northern seas. The 
shells of these bivalves are homy, sub-orbi- 
cular, rather compressed, the upper valve 
patelliform, the lower flat. In the centre of 
the latter is a email oval depression, with an 
oblique fissure in it for the pnss-age of a 
tendon ; four muscular impressions in each 
valve ; no hinge. The animal has two short 
ciliated arms. 

ORGYIA, or VAPOURER MOT1I. The 
genus Orgyia comprises those species of Moths 
which fly by day, with a vapouring kind of 
motion (whence their English name), which 
have unwieldy partners, furnished with 
Blight rudiments of wings, and therefore in- 
enpuhte of flight. The male of the common 
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species of this genus (O. rrwfAyw), which wc 
have here selected, varies from one inch and 
a sixth to one Inch and a half in the expanse 
of the fore wings, which are of a ml brown, 
with dusky clouds and two undulated Btrigjc, 



wings are dark orange-brown. The female 
is dull ush- coloured, with the rudiments of 
wings very pale. The caterpillar Is very 
handsome, being spotted with red, and with 
four thick whitish tuft3 of hair on the back, 
and with long pencils of clavatc hairs on the 
sides of the head, at the sides of the body, 
and over the tail. The ground colour of the 
body ot the male is darker thaw in the fe- 
male, which is varied with pale yellow and i 
gray. They feed on a great variety of trees, j 
and are found throughout the summer. The ! 
Moth appears in the autumn, and is Keen 
flying during the day-time, even in the 
streets of London. { 

i 

ORIOLE. A name applied to birds of dif- ‘ 
ferent groups, — the European Oriole being ' 
allied to the Thrushes the American OrioTe 
to the Starlings. The first species wc describe 






TWO OATXRPtTXARS AND TES AT.U03I 
WIHOI-E66 FKUaLC or TUS. 
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the second of which terminates in a kidney- 
shaped white spot near the anal angle of 
the fore wings, and with a pale clay 'Coloured, 
crescent-shaped, discoidal *i>ot. The hind 
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is the Go i . dux Ouious (OrfoTiw onltuht), i 
or, ns it is sometimes called, the Goj.ukk *' 
Thuvmi, is during the summer months an I 
inhabitant of many of the temperate and 1 
warmer parts of Europe, though its present** 
in this country is very rare. It is about the 
size of a blackbird, but its bill is larger, 
arched, and slightly notched at the tip. Its 
colour is a very fine bright colder yellow, f 
except the wings and tail, which are black ; 
but the quill feathers and some of the larger 
coverts arc tipped with yellow, the latter 1 
forming a Email yellow spot on the edge of ; 
the wing : all the tail feathers, except the 
two middle ones, arc tipped with yellow : 
the bill is bruwnLh-red, and between the ' 
bill and eye is a black stripe ; the legs arc 
brown. The female differs widely from the 
male in colour : where he Is yellow, she is 
of a dull olive green ; her wing- coverts, ec- 
rondary quills, and upper parts of the tail 
feathers, partake of the same colour, but arc 
much darker ; the quills and lower ends of 
the tail feathery are dusky, and, as well as 
the former, arc all lipped, more or less, with 
pale dull yellow. Tins bud is of a migratory 
nature, and is supposed to spend the winter 
in Asia and Africa, and to pas3 the summer 
1 in Europe. When about to construct Its 
nest, the Golden Oriole selects the forked 
extremity of some Blender branch (usually 
in the lower part of a high tree), and wreath- 
ing the two forks round with straws, grasses, 
or other vegetable fibres proper for the pur- ; 
l>ore, at length connects the two ends in : 
order to form the verge of the nest ;thcn 
continuing the straws from the ouu side to | 
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the other, giving the whole a proper depth* 
and crossing and interleaving them as the 
work proceeds, forms the concavity or basket, 
which is afterwards thickened with the 6tems 
of the finer grasses, intermixed with mosses 
and lichens, and lined with feathers and still 
finer materials. It usually lays four or five 
eggs, which are of a dull white colour, 
speckled with black. 

The name Oriole, as we have said, is also 
applied to birds allied to the Starlings, to 
which naturalists have applied the uames of 
Icterus and Agtlaius, Nearly all the birds 
which belong to this numerous and beautiful 
genus are nativesof the American continent. 
Some of the species are gregarious, others 
solitary in their habits ; but all are of a 
noisy and restless disposition, and feed on 
various kinds of fruit, grain, and insects. 
They are remarkable for the structure of 
their nest, which in some species hangs from 
the branch to which it is attached, and in 
others is sewed or fastened with peculiar art 
beneath the surface of some very large leaf. 
The bill of this genus is straight, conical, . 
and very sharp- pointed ; mandibles of equal ‘ 
length ; nostrils small, placed at the base of 
the bill, and partly covered ; tongue divided 
at the end ; toes three forward and one 
backward : the middle joined near the base 
to the outermost one. 

The Balti3JORE Oeiole (Icterus Balti- 
more ) takSs its name (according to Cntesby) 
from its colours, which are black and orange, 
being those of the arms or livery of Lord 
Baltimore, formerly proprielaryof Mary land. 
This bird is seven inches in length ; bill 
almost straight, strong, tapering to a sharp 
point, black, ami sometimes lead-coloured, 
above, the lower mandible light blue towards 
the base. Head, throat, upper part of the 
back and wings, black ; lower pr*rt of the 
back, rump, and whole under parts, a bright 
orange, deepening into vermillion on the 
breast ; the black on the shoulders is also 
divided by a band of orange ; exterior edges 
of the greater wing-covcrts, as well as the 
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edges of the secondaries, and part of those 
of the primaries, white ; the tail feathers 
under the coverts, orange ; the two middle 
ones, from theqgp to the tips, are black, 
the next five, on each side, black near the 
coverts, and orange towards the extremities, 
bo disposed, that when the tail is expanded, 
and the coverts removed, the black appears 


in the form of a pyramid, supported on au ' 
arch of orange. Tail slightly forked, the ! 
exterior feather on each side n quarter of an 
inch shorter than the others : legs and feet 
light blue, or lead colour : irii of the eye 
hazel. 

Almost Hie whole genus of Orioles build 
pensile nests. In Wilson's American Orni- 
thology we read, that M so solicitous is the 
Baltimore to procure proper materials for 
his nest, that, in the season of building, 
the women in the country are under the 
necessity of narrowly watching their thread 
that may chance to be out bleaching, and the 
farmer to secure his young grafts ; as the 
Baltimore, finding the former, and the strings 
which secure the ’latter, so well adapted for 
his purpose, frequently carries off both ; or, 
should the one be over heavy, and the other 
too firmly tied, he will tug at them a con- 
siderable time before he gives up the attempt. 
Skeins of silk and hanks of thread have 
been often found, after the leaves were fallen, 1 
hanging round the Baltimore’s nest ; but bo j 
woven up. and entangled, os to be entirely 
irreclaimable. Before the Introduction of 
Europeans.no ruch material could have been 
obtained here ; but, with the sagacity of a 
good architect, he has improved this circum- 
stance to his advantage ; and the strongest 
and best materials ore uniformly found in 
those parts by which the whole is supported. 
Their principal food consists of caterpillar*, 
beetles, and bugs, particularly of one of a 
brilliant glossv green, fragments of which I 
have almost always found in their stomach, 
and sometimes these only. The song of the 
Baltimore Is a clear mellow whistle.repeated 
at short intervals as he gleans among the 
branches. There is in it. a certain^ wild j 
plaintiveness and naXvcti extremely inter- ; 
esting. It is not uttered with the rapidity j 
of the ferruginous thrush (Turtlrs ra/us), j 
and some other eminent songsters ; but with i 
the pleasing tranquillity of a careless plough- 
boy, whistling merely for his own amuse- 
ment. When alarmed by an approach to 
his nest, or any such circumstance, he makes 
a kind of rapid chirruping, very different 
from his usual note. This, however, is al- 
ways succeeded by those mellow tones which 
seem so congenial to his nature. 

** The Baltimore inhabit* North America, 
from Canada to Mexico, and is even found 
as far south as Brazil. Since the streets of 
our cities have been planted with that beau-, 
tiful and stately tree, the Lolobardy poplar, 
these birds are our constant visitors during 
the early part of summer; and, amid the 
noise and tumult of coaches, drays, wheel- 
barrows, and the din of the multitude, they 
are heard chanting “ their native wood-notes 
wild;” sometimes, too, within a few yards 
of an oyster-man, who stands bellowing, 
with the lungs of a Stentor, under the shade 
of the same tree ; so much will habit recon- 
cile even, birds to the roar of the city, and 
to sounds and noises, that, in other circum- 
Btances, would put a whole grove of them to 
flight. These birds are several years in re- 
ceiving their complete plumage. Sometimes 
thp whole tail of a mole individual in spring 
is yellow, sometimes only the two middle ; 
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feathers arc black, ami frequently the black 
on the hack is skirted with orange, and the 
I* tail tipped with the same colour. Three 
' years, I have reason to believe, arc necessary 
to fix the full tint of the plumage, and then 
the male bird appears as already described. 
The chief difference between the male and 
female Baltimore Oriole is the supcyur 
brightness of the orange colour of the former 
to that of the hitter. The black o" thj 
head, upper part of the back and throat of 
the female, is intermixed with dull orange ; 
whfcrcus, in the male, tliose parts are of a 
deep shining black ; the tail of the female 
I also viuits the greater part of the black, and 
the u hole lower parts are of a much duskier 
orange.” 

The KfiD-WJXOED Starmka (Aoclaius 
fifuvnicem) — the Slurixvs predator jus of 
| Wilson — is thus described by that observant 
i and industrious ornithologist Tilts no- 
! tax ions and celebrated corn-thief, the long 
reputed plunderer and pest of our honest 
and laborious farmers, now presents himself 
before us, with his female copartner in 
iniquity, to receive the character due. for 
t their very active and distinguished services. 

’ In investigating the nature of these, I shall 
endeavour to render strict historical justice 
to this noted pair ; adhering to the honest 
injunction of the poet, 
j Nothing extenuate, 

j Nor set down aught in malice. 

Let the reader divest himself equally of 
picjudiee, and we shall Ik: at no loss to as- 
certain accurately their true character. 

••The lted-winged Starlings, though ge- 
nerally migratory in the states north of 
Maryland, arc found (luting u inter in im- 
mense Hocks, sometimes associated with the 
j tuple giukles. and often by themselves, 
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along the whole lower parts of Virginia, 
both Carolina*, Georgia, and Louisiana, par- 
ticularly near the sea const, and in the vici- 
nity of large rice and com fields. In the 
months of January and February, white 
i posing through the former of these countries, 
l 1 was trequcntly cutertaincd with the aerial 
evolutions of these great bodies of Starlings. 
* Sometimes they appeared driving about like 
! ait enormous black cloud carried before the 
- wind, varying Its shape every moment. 
Sometimes suddenly zUing from the fields 
around me with a noise like thunder ; while 
: the glittering of Innumerable v. ings of the 
> brightest vermillion amid the black cloud 
1 they formed, produced on these occasions a 


very striking and splendid effect. Then 
descending like atonent, and covering tire 
brandies of some detached grove, or clump 
of trees, the whole congregated multitude 
commenced one general concert or churns, 
that I have plainly distinguished at the dis- 
tance of more than two miles j and, when 
listened to at the intermediate space of about 
a quarter of a mile, with a slight breeze of 
wind to swell and soften the flow of its 
cadences, was to me grand, and even sublime. 
The whole season of winter, that, with most 
birds, is passed in struggling to sustain life 
in silent melancholy, is, with the Red-wings, 
one continued carnival. The profuse glean- 
ings of the old rice, corn, and buckwheat 
fields, supply them with abundant food, ai 
once ready and nutritious ; and the inter- 
mediate time Is spent cither in nqrlal ma- 
noeuvres, or in grand vocal performances, as? ) 
If solicitous to supply the absence of all the 
tuneful summer tubes, and to cheer the 
dejected face of naUire "with their whole 
combined powers of harmony. 

M About the 20th of March, or earlier. If 
the season be open, they begin to enter 
Pennsylvania in numerous, though sntuU 
parties. These migrating flocks are usually 
observed from da> break to eight or nine in 
the morning, pasring to the north, chattel ing 
to each other as they fly along ; and, ip spite 
of all our antipathy, their well-known notes 
and appearance, after the long and dreary 
solitude of winter, inspire cheerful and 
pleasing ideas of returning spring, warmth, 
nnd verdure. Selecting their old haunts, 
every meadow is soon enlivened by their 
presence. They continue in small parties 
to fiequcnt the low borders of creeks, swamps, 
and ponds, till about the middle of April, 
when they separate in pairs to breed ; ami, j 
about the last week in April or first in May, 
begin to construct their neat. The place ! t 
chosen for this is generally within the pre- | 
ducts of a marsh or swamp, meadow, or i 
oilier like watery situation, — the spot, mu- j 
ally a thicket of alder bushes, at the height 1 
of six or seven feet from the gvouud ; some- \ 
times in a detached bush, in a meadow of 1 
high grass ; often in a tussock of rushes or , 
coari.c rank grass ; nnd not unfrequcntlv on ! 
the ground : in all which situations, I have [ 
repeatedly found them. When in a bmh, j 
they are generally composed outwardly of t 
wet rushes, picked from the swamp, and i 
long tough gra*s in large quantity, and well . 
lined with very fine bent. The rushes, 
forming the exterior, nre generally extended 
i to several of the adjoining twigs, round 
1 which they arc repeatedly and securely , 

* twisted ; a precaution absolutely necessary , 

* for its preservation, on account of # the flex- * 
! iblc nature of the bushes in which it is 

placed. The same caution is observed when 
. a tussock is chosen, by fastening the tops . 

together, and intertwining the materials of } 
{ which the neat is formed with the stalks of . 
J rushe* around. When placed on the ground, I 
} less care and fewer materials being neccs- 
| & ary, the nest is much simpler and slighter 
than before. The female lays five eggs of,. 
1 a verv pale light blue, marked with faint t 
j tinges of light purple and long stiaggUng j 
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tribes together. For these vermin, the 
Starlings search with great diUgence ; in the 
ground, at the roots of plants, in orchards, 
and meadows, as well ns amonjf buds, leaves, 
and blossoms ; and, from their known vo- 
racity, the multitudes of these insects which 
they destroy must be immense. Let me 
illustrate this by a short computation : if 
we suppose each bird, on an average, to 
devour fifty of these larvro in a day (a very 
moderate allowance), a single pair, in four 
months, the usual time suen food is sought 
after, will consume upwards of twelve thou- 
sand. It is believed, that not less than a 
million pair of these birds are distributed 
over the whole extent of the United States 
in summer ; whose food, being nearly the 
same, v'aiild swell the amount of vermin 
destroyed to twelve thousand millions. But 
the number of young birds may be fairly 
estimated at double that of their parents ; 
and, as these are constantly fed on larvce, 
for nt least three weeks, making only the 
same allowance for them as for the old ones, 
tlicir share would amount to four thousand 
two hundred millions ; makiug a grand total 
of sixteen thousand two hundred millions of 
* noxious insects destroyed in the space of 
four months by this single species I The 
combined ravages of such a hideous host of 
vermin would be sufficient to spread famine 
and desolation over a wide extent of the ( 
.richest and best cultivated country on earth, i 
All this, it may be said, is mere supposition. I 
It is, however, supposition founded on known , 
end acknowledged facts. I have never dia- | 
sected any of these birds In spring without 
receiving the moat striking and satisfactory , 
proofs of these facts ; and though, in a | 
matter of this kind, it is impossible to as- | 
certain precisely the amount of the benefits ■ 
derived by Agriculture from this and many | 
other species of our birds, yet, in the present J 
case, I cannot resist the belief, that the 6er- j 
’ vices of this species, in spring, are far more i 
important aad beneficial than the value of 
1 nil that portion of corn which a careful and 
active farmer permits himself to lose by it. 

«* The Red-winged Starling is nine inches ' 
long, and fourteen Inches in extent; the j 
general colour Is a glossy black, 'with the I 
' exception of the whole lesser wing-coverts, j 
the first, or lower row of which is of a reddish 
cream colour, the rest a rich and splendid 
scarlet ; legs and bill, glossy brownish black ; 
irides, hazel ; bill, cylindrical above, com- 
pressed at the sides, straight, running con- 
] sidernbly up * ne forehead, where it is pro- 
l minent, rounding and flatfish towards the 
> tip, though sharp-pointed ; tongue, nearly 
1 as long as the hill, tapering and lacerated at 
* the end ; tail, rounded, the two middle 
i feathers also somewhat shorter than those 
immediately adjoining. 

\ “ The female is seven inches and a quarter 

in length, and twelve inches in extent ; ' 
' chin, a pale reddish cream ; from the nostril 
over the eye, and from the lower mandible, j 
! xim two stripes of the 6ame, speckled with 1 
black ; from the posterior angle of the eye 
backwards, a streak of brownish black covers | 
the auricular* ; throat, and whole lower ; 
parts, thickly streaked with block And white, 


the latter inclining to cream on the breast ; j 
whole plumage above, black, each feather i 
bordered with pale brown, white, or bay, ; 
giving the bird a very mottled appearance i j 
lesser coverts, the same ; bill and legs as in J 
the male.” 

We observe that Mr. Darwin, in his 1 R''- 
searches,’ speaking of the various birds which ’ 
abound on the undulating grassy plains of ■ 
Maldonado, says, 41 Several species of the j 
genus Cassicus, allied to our Starlings in - 
habits and structure, and of Tyrant Fly- 
catchers, and a Mocking-bird, from their 
numbers, give a character to the ornithology. 
Some of the Cassiei are very beautiful, black j 
and yellow being the prevailing colours ; but ! 
Ortolus ruber offers an exception, in haring | 
its head, shoulders, and thighs of the most 
splendid scarlet. This bird differs from its 
congeners in being solitary. It frequents 
marshes ; and, sealed on the summit of a 
low busli, with its mouth wide open, utters 
n plaintive agreeable cry, which can be heard 
at a long distance.” 

ORNITrilCNITES. [Sec S crp r.ni/KNT.J 

ORNITnORUYNCllUS. The ^uck-billed 
Platypus or Mullinpong is peculiar to New 
Holland and Van Diemen's Land. When 
first sent to this country, the abnormal cha- 
racter of ift^bcak excited the suspicion of 
naturalists that some trick hml been at- 
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tempted to b ; played off upon them ; nor was I 
it until one or two more arrived, that they 
were disposed to believe it was a bond Jiur I 
npi>endoge to the animal’s body. The Orni- 
thorhynchus is about twenty incites long, | 
having a long and flattened body like that of 
the Otter, covered with a thick soft fur, mo- 
derately’ dark brown above, and whitish be- 
neath. ’ The muzzle is elongated, enlarged, 
and flattened, resembling the beak of n 
duck, like which, its edges are armed with 
transversal plates. The teeth are situate 
in the back part of the mouth, two on each 
side, with flat tops and no roots. The feet 
arc furnished with a membrane uniting 
,the toes, and in the anterior feet extending 
beyond the nails. The tail is flat aim ob- 
tuse. From the form of this animal, it is 
fitted to reside in the water; and it mud 
feed on soft food, os the structure of the 
beak will not enable it to grasp anything 
firmly. The central portion of the man- 
dibles is a bony continuation from the 
skull and anteriorly and laterally a carti- 
laginous substance, perfectly moveable, ex- 
tends some little distance from the bony 
portion. Feet five-toed and webbed. In 
the fore-feet the web extends a- short distance 
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beyond the claws, is looee, and falls beck 
when the animal burrows : claws strong, 
blunt, the two lateral shorter than the three 
middle ones. Uind feet short, narrow, turned 
backwards, and, when the animal is at rest, 
somewhat resembling a fin. The male Or- 
nithorhyncus is armed with a spur on each 
hind leg, having a canal in it similar to that 
in the poison-fang of venomous serpents, 
and, like this, also furnished with a gland at 
the base, secreting a fluid : hence It has been 
thought likely, though there is no evidence 
of the fact, that wounds produced by them 
would be dangerous. They have no ex- 
ternal ear, and their eyes arc very small, 
but brilliant The motions of the' mandibles 
in this'animal, when seeking its food in the 
mud and water, are the same os those of a 
dud: when feeding in similar situations. 
Their burrows are excavated in the bonks 
of the streams they inhabit, and are of very 
curious construction. The entrance is situ- 
ated near the water’s edge, on a steep part- 
of the bank, and is concealed amongst the 
herbage. The young ore produced in a very 
imperfect state, and are very unlike the full- 
grown animal. The skin is entirely desti- 
tute of fur ; the eyes arc not formed, and 
their place is merely indicated by the pre- 
sence of a few wrinkles on the skin. The 
margin of the bill is at that time soft, and 
the tongue advances to its front edge ; so 
that the young animal can obtain nourish- 
ment by sucking* which was at first thought 
impossible. • The mammary gland is very 
simple in structure, and is divided into a 
large number of separate lobes. The Orni- 
thorhyncus, when asleep, rolls itself up like 
a hedgehog, or curls itself like a dog, keep- 
ing its back warm by bringing over it tire 
flattened tail. It dresses its fur, combing it 
with its feet, and pecking at it with its beak ; 
and seems to take great delight in keeping- 
it smooth and clean. 

In conclusion, we cannot but join in the 
remark of Dr. Shaw, who was the first to 
describe it. “ Of all the Mammalia yet 
known it seems the most extraordinary in 
its conformation ; exhibiting the perfect re- 
• semblance of the beak of a duck engrafted 
on the head of a quadruped.” 

ORTIIOCERAS. A genus of fossil shells, 
found in strata mostly below the carbo- 
niferous or mountain limestone. These 
shells arc straight, with septa regularly con- 
cave towards the aperture, perforated by a 
nearly cylindrical siphunele near the centre 
of the disc. 

ORTHOPTERA. An order of insects, 
distinguished by the following characters : 
The body generally less firm in texture than 
the Colrnptcra, and covered by soft 6cmi- 
membranons elytra furnished with nervures. 
The superior wings often overlap horizon* 
tally, as in the Cockroaches, but in many 
I species they meet at an angle, as in the 
J Grasshoppers and Locusts. TJie legs of some 
! are formed for running, others for leaping. 
The antennre are usually filiform, and some- 
times extremely long and slender, in which 
cose they arc composed of innumerable mi- 
nute joints. The parts of the mouth are well 


developed, mud approach In structure those of 
the order Coleoptera. The Orthontera under- 
go a semi-metamorphosis,' of which all the 
mutations are reduced to tie growth and dc- | 
velopment of the elytra and wings fhat'aro 
always visible in & nidi mental state in the 
nymph. All the Insects of this order, without 
exception, are terrestrial, even in the first two 
state* of their existence. Some ure carnivo- 
rous, or omnivorous, but the greater part feed i 
on liviogplauts. The Order com prises numc- j 
rous well-known insect*, often of large size j 
and splendid colours ; such as Grasshoppers, ; 
Locusts, fcc. : nay, some of the largest known i 
insects belong to it ; a few species attaining 
the length of eight or nine inches. Compa- 
ratively few are found in temperate region*; 
the tropics claiming the largest and most 
splendidly coloured among them. All the 
insects belonging to this order, except the 
3fantidce, which prey ou other insects, arc 
destructive to vegetation, or Injurious to our j 
household possessions. 

ORTOLAN. ( Emberiza horUdctna .) This 
bird, so much esteemed for the delicacy of j 
its flesh, is a native of the southern parts of 
Europe, and a summer A'lsitor also of tlie . 
central and northern parts. It is a species j 
of Fringillidie, rather more than six inches | 
in length, and to a cursory observer might i 
be easily mistaken for the yellow-hammer. 

It is yellow on the throat and around the j 
eyes ; the breast and belly are a reddish 
hay ; the rump red ; and the upper part of 
the body brown, varied with black ; bill and 
feet Inclining to flesh-colour. No biid what* 
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ever has been so highly celebrated In the 
annals of gastronomy as the Ortolan, whe- 
ther we consider the practices resorted to at 
the present day to fit them for the tables of 
the wealthy, or refer to the enormous prices 
paid for them by the epicures of ancient 
Rome. Tlie manner in which they arc arti- 
ficially brought to the highest degree of per- 
fection, in Italy and the south of France, is 
by confining them in a room from which the j 
rays of the snn are excluded, and which is 
lighted by lamps kept constantly burning. 
There the bird* are kept plentifully supplied 
with millet seed and other food of the most 
nutritive kind, till they become mere lumps 
of fat ; in which state they are regarded ns j 
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most delicious, although w> rich as soon to strong local attachments u the American, 
tatiate the appetite of even a professed gour- Quail. The female constructs her simple 
maud. A great traffic was formerly carried nest, in May, generally at the foot. of a thick 
on from the island of Cyprus in these birds, tuft of grass, that shelters end conceals It t 
They are caught in vast numbers there, and and lays from fifteen to twenty egg*, which 
pickled in casks, each containing from three 
to four hundred, prepared with spice and 
vinegar. In some years the number of casks 
exported has amounted to 400, or, upon an 
average, 14,000 of these highly-prized mor- 
sels — The Ortolan frequents bushy places, 
hut sometimes makes its nest on the ground 
in corn-fields ; and lays four or five dull 
white or grayish eggs, speckled and spotted 
•with black. 

ORTYGOMETRA. A genus of Gralla- 
torial birds, containing the Common Crake 
[ which see}. 

ORTYX. X genus of Gallinaceous birds, 
which may be regarded as the Partridges 
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are perfectly white. "Wilson is of opinion I 
that the common Idea, that Quails occasion- | 
ally lay in each other’s nests, is correct. ! 
About the beginning of September the young ! 
birds nearly attain their full growth, n-nfl 
associate in flocks or coveys of various sixes j 
at which time also their untiring persecution 
by sportsmen and trappers begins, During 
the end of the summer and the beginning 
of the autumn, the note of the male is every- 
where heard ; and by the commencement of 
October they enter on what is termed their 
running season, when they are to be met j 
with in swamps and thickets, instead of the ( 
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> and Quails of America, hut differing from 
I those of the Eastern hemisphere in some 
I striking features. They have a shorter and 
stouter beak, more convex above ; and some 
have remarkable recurved top-knots. They 
perch on branches, and when disturbed, even 
on trees. 

hlr. Gould has published a beautifully il- 
lustrated monograph of them. Our first 
figure represents the finely crested and grace- 
fully shaped and coloured Californian Quail, 
which, os the name implies, is a native of 
California : our second represents a species 
which has been long known and described as 
the American Quail, or Partridge, as it is 
termed {Ortyx Virginanus'}, and is found from 
New England to Honduras. It is about nine 
inches in length j the bill is black ; eye dark 
hazel ; crown, neck, and upper part of the 
breast, red brown : sides of the neck spotted 
with white and black on a reddish brown 
ground ; line over the eve, down the neck, 
and whole chin pure white, bordered by a 
band of black, which descends and forma a 
crescent on the throat : the back, scapulars, 
and lesser coverts, red brown, mixed with 
ash, and minutely marked with black ; 
wings plain and dusky ; lower part of the 
breast and belly whitish, marked with black 
arrow-head* j tail ash, spotted with yellow 
brown. Notwithstanding there is some re- 
1 semblance in form and general appearance 
between the Quails of the two continents, 
j they differ rerp widely in their habits. In- 
stead of being a bird of passage, scarcely any 
of the feathered tribe appear U hare such 


open fields. They are particularly fond of 
buck-wheat and Indian com j but grain of 
all kinds, seeds, and insects, supply them 
with food. Like the rest of the gallinaceous 
tribe, they fly with a loud whirring sound, 
occasioned by the shortness of their w&g* 
and the rapidity with which they move 
them. [During the winter they often suffer 
severely from the inclemency of the weather 
and whole coveys are found frozen in spots 
where they hid endeavoured to shelter 
themselves. 

OBYCTEBOPPS, or AARD-VARK. 
( Orgcteropus Capensu.) This Insectivorous 
animal partakes of the nature both of the 
Ant-eater and the Armadillo ; agreeing with 
the former in its general hobits,but, although 
entirely destitute of scaly armour, more re- 
sembling the latter as to its' anatomical 
structure. The skin is thick, coarse, and 
covered with stiff hor; the limbs short, 
thick, and veiy muscular. It It of a deep 
gray cofour, tinged with reddish brown on 
the sides, and blackish legs: the fore-feet 
have each four stout toes, armed with large 
solid nails, the hind ones five 1 and the nous 
or claws on all the feet are remarkably 
strong. This animal is very common in 
some parts of South Africa, and has received 
the name of Aard-Tark [earth bog] from the 
Dutch colonists at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from its habit of burrowing (which Its taper 
head and powerful claws are admirably 
adapted for), as well as from its landed 
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resemblance to a email short-legged pig, bf Europe. Its haunts are on the eea-shore, 
which at first sight It conrej'S a tolerable and on the borders of rivers and lakes: its 
notion of. When full grown the Aard-vark principal food is fish, upon which it darts 
measures about five feet-from the tip of the with great rapidity and undeviating aim. 

It is nearly two feet in length : bill black, 
eye yellow ; the head is smalL and flat, the > 
crown white, marked with oblong dusky j 
spots ; the cheeks, and all the under parts of ! 
the body, are white, slightly spotted with 
brown on the breast ; from the comer of each ■ 
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snout to the end of tlic tail, the latter being 
nearly half the length of the body. By 
means of its long glutinous tongue it feeds 
principally on ants, which, after it has ef- 
fected nn entrance into their dome-like ha- 
bitations, it literally devours by thousands ; 
and as these insects in tropical climates arc 
not only very large, but of a fat and unctuous 
nature, and found in immense abundance, 
the animal is generally in good condition/ 
The flesh is allowed to be wholesome and 
palatable food, and the hind quarters espe- 
cially, when cured as hams, ore much es- 
teemed. 

ORYX ; or EGYPTIAN ANTELOPE. 

( Oryx gazclla.) The size of the Egyptian 
Antelope, or Fasan, is somewhat superior to 
that of n deer, and it is more easily dis- 
tinguished than many others in this ex- 
tensive race ; the horns affording a character 
perfectly clear and constant, being three feet 
long, nearly straight, annuinted half way 
up, and gradually tapering 'to the point. 
The head is white, with triangular patches 
of block on the forehead and under the eye3: 
the neck and upper part of the body are of a 
pale bluish gray ; the belly and insides of 
the limbs are white ; and a dark stripe runs 
along the tback to the /tail, which much re- 
sembles that of a horse/ The hoofs and horns 
are block : the hair under the throat, along 
the ridge of the back, and over the shoulders, 
is long and rough. If inhabits different parts 
of Africa, and is /met with also in Persia, 
India, and Arabin. It is resolute and dan- 
gerous when hard pressed, its long sharp 
horns being used with amazing energy and 
address. 

OSPHRANTER. A genus of Kangaroos 
figured in Mr. Gould’s fine work. Oue spe- 
cies, O. Antilopinus, or Red Wallaroo^ is 
from Port Essington. Copt. Chambers in- ; 
formed Mr. Gould, that, when hard pressed, 
this robust-formed animal becomes exceed- 
ingly fierce and bold, anti while among the 
rocks and at bay, a most dangerous antago- 
nist, one of his finest dogs being tumbled 
over a precipice and killed by an old male. 
The female is much smaller than the male, 
the former being but five feet six inches from , 
the snout to the end of the tail ; while the ] 
latter is at least seven feet three inches. 

OSPREY. ( Pandionfialicetus .) This is one 
of the most numerous of all the large birds 
of prey, and is found scattered over the whole 
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eye a streak of dark brown extends down 
the side of the neck towards the wing ; the 
upper part of the body is brown ; the legs 
are very short, thick, strong, and of a pale 
blue colour, and the claws black : the outer 
toe is larger than the inner one, and easily 
turns backwards, by which means this 
bird can more readily sccure^its slippery 
prey. The Osprey builds its nest among 
rocks or on fir-trees, and lays three or four 
eggs, of an elliptical form, rather less than 
those of a hen. 

OSTEOLEPIS, or BONY-SCALE FISH. 
An ichthyolite of very singular structure, 
discovered by Mr. Ilugh Miller, and de- 
scribed by him in his work, entitled * The 
Old Red Sandstone,’ &c. We shall give the 
account of it in his own words : “ We are 
accustomed to see vertebrated animals with 
the bone uncovered in one part only, — that 
part the teeth, — and with the rest of the 
skeleton wrapped up in flesh and skin. 
Among the reptiles we find a few exceptions ; 
but a creature with a skull ns naked as its 
teeth,— the bone being merely covered, as in 
these, by a hard shining enamel, and with 
toes also of bare enamelled bone, — would be 
deemed an anomaly in creation'. And yet 
such was the condition of the Ostcolepis and 
many of its contemporaries. The enamelled 
teeth were placed in jaws which presented 
outside a surface as naked and ns finely etih.- 
melled as their own. The entire head was 
covered with enamelled osseous plates, fur- 
nished inside like other bones, as shown by 
their cellular construction, with tlieir^ nou- 
rishing blood-vessels, and perhaps their oil, 
and which rested apparently on the cartila- 
ginous box, which must hafe enclosed the 
brain, and connected it with the vertebral 


in the character of th; plumage, that the 
want of adaptation of these birds to flight in 
the air is manifested: for the barbs of the 
feathers have so little adhesion to each other, 
that the air can pass readily between them. 
It may indeed be said, that while the Ostrich 
has the genernl outline and properties of a 
bird, it still retains many of the traits of a 
quadruped, and appears to fill up the chasm 
in nature which separates one class of beings* 
from another. No bird, however, is more 
justly celebrated, not only from the beauty 
and value of its plumage, but also from its 1 
great size and peculiar habits. 

The African or Truk Ostrich (Slruthio 
camellia) is from seven to eiglit-fect high from i 
the top of its head to the ground : much of l 
this, however, is made up by the great length 
of its neck. Its head is small, aul both it 
and the neck are destitute of feathers, having 
only a few scattered hairs. The feathers 
on the body of the male bird are black ; but 
on the female dusky ; those of the wings and 
tail are white, sometirnes marked with black; 
andon eachm the wings ar^ two spurs, about 
na inch long. The thighs are rmk'cJ,'and 
the legs hard and scaly. It has two very 
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column. I cannot better illustrate the pe- 
• culiar condition of the fins of this ichthyo- 
lite, than by the webbed foot of a water-fowl. 

, The web or membrane in all the aquatic birds 
, with which we are acquainted, not only con- 
1 nects, but also covers the toes. The web or 
| membrane in the fins of existing fishes ac- 
; complishes a similar purpose j it both con- 
j nccts and covers the supporting bones or 
j r«ys. Imagine, however, a webbed foot in 
which the toe3 — connected but not covered 
— present, as in sk .'.ctons, an upper and 
under surface of naked bone ; and a very 
correct idea may be formed from such afoot, 
of the condition of fin which obtained among 
at least one-half the ichthyol lies of the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone. The supporting bones 
or rays seem to have been connected laterally 
by the membrane, but on both sides they 
presented bony and finely-enamelled sur- 
faces. In this singular class of fish, all was 
bone without, and all was cartilage within ; 
and tr.e bone in every instance, whether in 
the form of jaws or of plates, of scales or of 
rays, presented on external surface &T ena- 1 
mel.” “ The Osteolepis was cased from head 
to tail in complete armour. The head had ' 
its plaited mail, the body its scaly mail, the 
fins their mail of parallel and jointed bars ; 
the entire suit glittered with enamel ; and 
every plate, bar, and scale was dotted with 
microscopic points. Every ray had its double 
or treble punctulated group ; the markings 
lie as thickly in proportion to the fields they 
cover, as the circular perforations in a lace 
veil ; and the effect, viewed through the 
glass, is one of lightness and beauty.” 

OSt RACE A ; OSTREA. [See Oyster.] 

OSTRACION. A singular genus of fishes, 
distinguished from all others by the bony 
crust or covering in which they arc en- 
veloped* and the sjjecics differing also from 
each other by certain peculiarities of form. 
They are termed Ostracians or Trunk, fishes. 
The head and body are covered with plates 
of bone, go united as to form an inflexible 
cuirass : leaving only the tail, fins, mouth, 
and a email portion of the gill-opening, ca- 
pable of motion;^- «U~of -which movable 
parts pass through openings of the armadillo- 
Iikc defensive coat of mail. The vertebra 
are also compactly fixed together. There 
are no ventral fins, and the dorsal and anal 
are small and placed far back. There is 
little flesh ; but the liver Is large, and abounds 
in oil. The surface is bften armed with 
spines. Nearly all the species are natives 
of the Indian and American Geos ; and some 
ore considered excellent fish for the table. 
None are known in the British seas. 

OSTRICH. 0 Struthio*) The Ostrich and 
Us nlHc3, belonging to the order Cttrsorcs, 
are distinguished by having their wing3 but 
little developed ; and accordingly, instead 
of being denizens of the air, they may be 
considered as exclusively terrestrial. They 
have wings, it is true, admirably adapted to 
assist them in running ; but they arc totally 
incapable, bv their most energetic action, of 
raising the birds from the ground. Nor is 
it only in the absence of perfect wings, but 



ostmcH.- (evnoTHto exurnne.) 

large toes, of unequal size ; the largest, 1 
which is on the inside, is severi'inches long, j 
including the claw ; the other, about four i 
inches, is destitute of a claw. It inhabits 
the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa, in 
large flock 6 ; everywhere avoiding the pre- 
sence of Man, but not disliking the society 
of other animals. The wings are furnished 
with loose and flexible plumes. The elegance 
of these feathers, arising from their slender 
stems and the disunited barbs.lios occasioned 
them to be prized in all ages; and as they 
elill constitute a valuable article of com- 
merce, there is no chance of the Ostrich being 
allowed to remain undisturbed, even in the 
desolate regions which he Inhabits. The 
hunting of this bird is extremely laborious, 
ns he is far swifter than the fleetest hone. 
The mode adopted by the Arabians and [ 
Moors is to continue the pursuit as long os j 
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in the middle of the day, one after the other, 
to the same nest. I may add, also, that it is 
believed in Africa, that two females lay in 
one nest." 

At a meeting ‘of the Zoological Society of 
London (.Feb. 23. 18471 the Earl of Derby 
took an opportunity of noticing some of the 
difference* which appear to characterize the 
Struthious tribe in their breeding, and which 
he belleyed were hot generally known. 
Having *hown that the Emu is 6trictly mo* 
nogamong, he observed that the \Khea$, on 
the contrary, are clearly polygamous ; and 
with them the male not only selects the 
place for and forma the nest, but actually 
collects together in it the eggs (which are 
frequently laid at random about the enclo- 
sure), and roll them along by inserting his 
beak between the egg and the ground, aa a 
boy would roll a cricket-ball along by the 
aid of a long stick with a hooked end to it. 
He doe* this in order that he may incubate 
them ; and it has been observed that he 
shows no signs of anger wheh the females 
approach the nest. 

OTIDA2. The name given to % fondly of 
birds (the .Bustards). Those which are pe- 
culiar to the Eastern Hemisphere and to Aus- 
tralia, have the long neck and legs, stout 
body, and strong limbs of the Ostrich. (For 
the European species, see Bustard.! 

OTION. A genus of Pedunculated Cirri- 
pedes, found on the Indian coast, commonly 
attachod to buildings covered by the sea. 
The body IB sub-quadrate, supported on a 
fleshy pedicle with a gaping aperture and 
two posterior auricular tubes ; five small 
testaceous valves, adhering near the sides of 
the aperture. 

OTOLITH US. A sub-genus of fishes be- 
longing to the family ScuznicUz, inhabiting 1 
the Indian Ocean and Atlantic coasts of ' 
America. The Otolithus repalis, or 8que- 
taoue, is ootnmonly from a foot to fifteen 
inches long, but it often grows much larger. 
The head and back are brown, with fre- 
quently a tiDge of greenish 1 faintly silvery 
with dusky speck* above the lateral line, 
which gradually disappear on the sides j and 
the under part is wholly of a clear white. 
The eye* are large and pale yellow. There 
•re two strong canine teeth in the upper 
jaw, which is also armed with a single row 
of very imall pointed teeth ; and the under 
jaw is furnished with a row of small 
teeth which is doubled anterioriy. The two 
dorsals are well separated, and the .second, 
as well as the caudal and anal, is in a great 
part covered with small scales. Dr. Mitchell, 
describing this species, observes that it Is “ a 
ftih of a goodly appearance, wholesome and 
well-tasted, though rather soft. He is taken 
both by the line and scan, and is brought 
to the New York market in great numbers 
during the summer month*. He is called 
vMok-Jish, a* some say, because he does not 
pull very hard after he is hooked ; or, as 
others allege, because labouring men, who 
are fed upon him, are weak by reason of the 
deficient nourishment in that kind of food. 
Certain peculiar noises under water, of a 


low rumbling or drumming kind, are ascribed 
by the fishermen to the Squetague. Whether 
the sound came from these fisbea-pruot. it 
is certain, that during their season, only, 
they may bo heard from the bottom of fee 
water, in places frequented by the weak-"* 
fish, and not elsewhere. The swimming- 
bladder is ■ convertible into good glue. I 
have eaten as fine blanc-mange mode from 
it as from the isinglass of the sturgeon." 

OTTER. ( Lutra mlgarisJ) This aquatic 
quadruped is about two feet long from the 
nose tothe insertion of the tail, which ii 
fifteen inches more ; its body is elongated 
and much flattened ; the tail is flat and 
broad the lecs.are short and strong, but so 
loosely articulated as to turn in* every direc- 
tion while swimming; the feet broad, and 
the toes connected by a complete web : its 
structure^ is^ consequently well adapted for 1 
an aquatic life : and it* feeds almost entirely 1 
on fish. It swims and dives with great 
readiness, and with peculiar ease and ele- 
gance of movement. Its teeth are sharp and 
strung, and the tubercles of the molars very 
pointed, a modification necessary to jiecqrc 
the prehension and speedy destruction of 
tbeir agile and slippery prey. It has a 
black nose and long whiskers ; the eyes are 
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very small, and pieced ndlrer the nose than 
in most other animals ; the upper jaw is 
longer and broader thkn the lower j the ears 
small and erect ; and the skin is protected 
by a compact fur, which consists of two 
kinds of hair, the longer and stlffer shining 
hairs, which are grayish at the base and 
a rich brown at the point, concealing an 
extremely fine and soft flir of a light gray 
colour, brown at the tip : the under parts of 
the body, inner parts of the limbs, and the 
cheek*, are of a brownhh-gray throughout. 

The Otter can be domesticated, though, 
from Its ferocious disposition, this is a task of 
much difficulty. In order to do it effectually, 
bo that the animal might be trained to catch 
fish or assist in fishing, it is recommended 
that they should be procured as young aa 
possible, and be first fed with small fish and 
water. Then bread and milk ia to be alter- 
nated with the fish, and the proportion of the 
former gradually increased till they are led 
to live entirely on bread and milk. They 
are then taught to fetch and carry, as dogs 
are trained, and when they are brought to 
do this well, a leather fish stuffed with wool 
is employed as the thing to be fetched 1 they 
are afterwards exercised with * dead fish, 
and chastised if they attempt to tear it. 
Finally they are sent Into the water after 1 
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times during a quarter of an hour, as the 
young ones kept going into the water os fast 
; ns she got them out. Sometimes the young 
| held on by. the fur at her sides, at others by 
• that at the tail. A a soon as there was suffi- 
cient water for her to reach them from the 
j side of the pond, she took hold of them by 
1 the ears with her mouth, and drew them out 
i of the pond, and led them round the pond 
close to the fence, and kept chattering to 
them, as if she was telling them not to go into 
the pond again.” 

The Ahekjcax or Canada Otter (Zvtra 
lataxina ) resembles the European species, 
hut is considerably larger. Both have a 
habit peculiar to these animals : this is 
sliding or climbing to the top of a ridge of 
enow in winter, or a sloping moist bank in 
rummer, where, lying on the belly, with the 
fore legs bent backwards, they give them- 
selves an impulse with the hind legs that 
enables them to glide swiftly down the . 
eminence. This sport they continue for a i 
long time- The colour of the whole body, 
except the chin and tliroat, which are a 
dusky white, is a glossy brown. Many are 
caught for the sake of their sking, which are 
very dense and fine, and are much esteemed. 
The common mode of taking them is by 
sinking a steel trap near the mouth of their 
burrow. 

The Sea-Otter ( Enhpdra Intris) is a much 
larger species than the preceding, and pre- 
sents such modifications of its pal mated feet, 
and of its teeth, as to form the type of a 
distinct sub-genus (Euhydra), winch con- J 
nects the Otter with the Seal. It weighs ' 
from seventy to eighty pounds. Its colour , 
when in full season is perfectly black ; at 1 
other times of a dark brown. It has six , 
incisors in the upper, mid four in the lower t 
jaw ; the grinders being broad, and well i , 
adapted for breaking crustaceous animals, i 
It runs very swiftly, and swims with extreme j 
celerity, either on its back, sides, or some- I , 
times as if upright in the water. The hind 1 
feet resemble those of a seal, and have a ! 
membrane skirting the outside of the ex- 
terior toe, like that of a goose. It is exclu- 
sively found between the forty-ninth and < 
sixtieth degrees north latitude, on the north- : 
western coasts of North America, and the ' i 
shores of Kamtschatka and lire adjoining : 
islands. It is caught by placing a net among t 
the sea-weed, or by chasing it iu boats. The ] 
female brings forth but one at a birth, and i 
is extremely sedulous in her attention to < 
her offspring, playing with and fondling it ] 
in various ways. The Sea-Otter haunts sea- i < 
washed rocks, lives mostly in the water, and • ' 
approximates to the seals more than to the , 1 
Otters in it3 habits. The flesh of the young ] 
Scu-Ottcra is said to be very delicate food, i 
not unlike lamb. The Kamtschatdales, on t 
whose coasts these animals are chiefly killed, j 
exchange the 8k ins with the Russians for ' 
those o) the fox and sable, and the Russian * * 
merchants 6cll them principally to the j J 
Chinese, with whom they arc in great re- • i 

? :uest, and who pay for them at the rate of j 
rom seventy to a hundred roubles each. 1 1 
I This great price, and the great distance from J i 


whera they are obtained, are the obvious 
reasons why eo few arc seen in the European, 
market. Sir George Simpson tells us that 
since 1814 the Russians have sent to market 
from California the enormous number of 
80,000 Sea-Otters, besides Fur Seals. 
OUDENODON. [See Sutpleuemt.) 
OUNCE. [See J aguar.} 

OUZEL, or RING OUZEL. (Tfcrtfus 
torqvatus.) This bird is somewhat larger 
than the Blackbird, which it much resembles 
in its general habits. Its general colour is 1 
dull black ; each feather margined with ash 
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gray ; the bill is dusky t corners of the 
. mouth and inside yellow ; eyes hazel ; and 
} the legs dusky brown. The breast of the 
male is distinguished by a crescent of pure 
j white, which almost surrounds the neck : 

on the female this crescent is much less con- 
• spicuous, and in some birds it is wholly 
. wanting. Ring Ouzels arc found in various 
• parts of this kingdom, chiefly in the wilder 
! and more mountainous districts. The female 
j builds her ne6t in the srime manner, and in 
, the same situations as the Blackbird, and 
. lays four or fiye eggs of the same colour, 
i Their food consists of insects and berries. 


j The Water Orzr.L, or Dipper, (Cinclus 
i aqvntfctti), is a bird of a very retired nature, 
j resorting to Einall brooks and rivulets which 
' flow rapidly among stones and fragments of 
rocks in hilly countries. There it may be 
seen perched on the top of a stone in the 
midst of a torrent, in a continual dipping 
motion, whilst watching for its food, which 
consists of small fishes and insects. The 
Rev. George Gordon mentions that in some 
i of the rivers of the north of Scotland it is 
■ very partial to and destroys the spawn of the 
, Sea Trout (So /mo trut/a), from which it most 
probably has obtained its no enviable place 
in the following ancient distich : 

; ** The Gordon, the guile, and the rvatrr-rrarp 
j Are the three worst ills that the Moray ever saw.* 

The Gordons being one of the Highland clam, 
j famed for tlieir incursions in former times f 
and the yuilt being a weed, very destructive 
in corn-fields. The upper parts of the head 
1 and neck arc deepish rusty brown ; the back, 
rump, scapulars, wing-coverts, belly, and 
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(OTKOr>T3fl AQUATIC O0.) 

white on the belly are teporated by a rusty 
brown. The legB are short and strong 5 the 
claws curved j and the toes are distinctly n 
parted, without any membrane between to 
join them. It forms its nest in the holes of 
banks j and lays five eggs of a whitish colour, 
slightly tinged with red. 41 The most sin- 
gular trait in its character,” observes Bewick, 
44 is that of its possessing the power of walk- 
ing, in quest of IU prey, on the pebbly bottom 
of a river, and with the same ease as on dry 
land.” Upon this 44 trait ” we find Mr. Wa* , 
terton thuB commenting : 44 This is the - bird 
whose supposed sub-aquatic pranks have set 
the laws of gravity at defiance, by breaking 
through the general mandate which has or- 
dained that things lighter than water shall 
rise towards its surface, and that things that 
are heavier shall sink beneath it.” 44 If the 
Water-Ouzel, which is specifically lighter 
than water, can manage, by some inherent 
power, to walk on the ground at the bottom 
of a rivulet, then there is great reason to 
hope that we, who are heavierthan air, rnay, 
any day, rise up Into it, unassisted by artifi- 
cial apparatus, such as wings, gas, steam, or 
broom-staff." 

OYIS. [See Sheep.] 

OVUlA. A genus of Mollusco, inhabiting 
the Indian and Chinese seas. Shell oblong, 
with elongated aperture, the ends of which 
in some species are so much lengthened as to 
make it fusiform or spindle-shaped \ outer 
lip crenulated, inner lip smooth. The ani- 
mal is furnished with two tentacula, having 
eyes at the bateon email projections, like the 
Cyprcca j mantle and foot large | the former 
however, having only one lobe. 

OWL. (Slrigidce.) It is a common remark, 
that Owls may he considered as a kind of 
nocturnal hawks, differing, as Linnseus has 
observed, from those birds in the same man- 
ner as Moths differ from Butterflies; the one 
being Chiefly nocturnal, and the other di- 
urnal. They are distinguished by having 
a large heod ; great projecting eyes directed 
forwards, and surrounded with a circle or 
disc of loose and delicate -feathers, covering 
the base of the beak and the opening of the 


car ; a strong hooked bill j crooked claw* \ t 
and a downy plumage, generally spotted or 
barred with different shades of brown or 
yellow. The feet arc chiefly remarkable for 
the power possessed by the external toe, of 
being turned cither backwards or forwards. 
Unable to bear the brighter light of the *un, 
the Owl retires to some lonely retreat, where 
it pusses the day in silence and obscurity ; 


nature is desirous of repose, and the smaller 1 
animaU, which are its principal food, are 
seeking their nestling places, the Owl comes j 
forth from it# lurking holes in quest of prey. 1 
Its eyes are admirably adapted^ for this 
purpose, being so formed os to distinguish 
objects with greater facility in tbo dusk than 
in broad daylight. Its flight is low and 
silent during its nocturnal excursions, and 
when it rests, it is then only known by the 
frightful and reiterated cries sritli-which it 
interrupts the silence of night. If forced 
from his retreat during the day, his flight is 
broken and interrupted, and he is sometimes 
attended by numbers of tmall birds, who, 
seeing his emburrassment, pursue him with 
ihcessnnt cries, tormenting him with their 
movements ; while the Owl remain* perched 
upon the branch of a tree, and regards the 
assembled group with all the appeorancc of 
mockery and affectation. There ore some 
species of Owls, however, able to fly, and see 
distinctly in open day. And we may remark 
further, that although the Striyidcc are daz- 
zled by too refulgent a light, they do not, as 
6ome have imagined, eee best In the darkest 
nighis. Their vision, generally speaking, is 
clearest in the dusk of the evening, at the 
dawning of the morning, or by moonlight, 
when they ore not ^incommoded either by 
too much or too little light : their faculty of 
nocturnal vision differing considerably, how- 
ever, in different species ; some seeing with 
exquisite acuteness In the gloom of night, 
while others invariably roam abroad at early 
mom or in the shades of evening. Their 
hearing is very acute, and their plumage 
soft and loose, enabling them to fly, without 
noise, and thus to come on their prey in an 
unexpected manner. They feed on small 
birds, mice, bats, and moths, swallowing 
them entire, and casting up the indigestible 
parts in the form of email balls. They breed 
m fissures of rocks, in old buildings, or in 
holes of trees, the female laying from two 
to six eggs ; and they are found In every 
part of the globe. 

Mr. Hewitson, in hla ‘Illustrations of the 
Eggs of Birds,* remarks that there is a strong 
and perfect similarity amongst the eggs of 
the different species of Owls which we could 
scarcely expect to find in the eggs of birds 
which differ from each other so much in their 
mode of breeding. The eggs of those species 
which are deposited in the hollows of old 
trees, and deserted ruins,, and those which 
ore found on the bare sod, and exposed to 
the broad light of day and the pelting storm, 
are alike without colour. 

The Owl family is very numerous, and 
may be subdivided into the three follow- 
ing groups: — 1 . The Typical Owls (whose 
adaptation to nocturnal habits is most com- 
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plete, and who during the day, with their 
eyes half shut, present a great appearance 
of gravity) have a large external ear, and 
large and complete discs around the eyes. 
2, The Homed Oicls, in which the external 
car is smaller, but the discs around the eyes 
still large ; and in which the head is fur- 
nished with two feathery tufts, resembling 
boms. 3. The Hawk Owls> in which the 
external ear is very small, the facial discs 
are wanting, and the feathery tufts absent. 

The Barn Owx. (Sfrix flammea.) The 
Common White, Barn, or Screech Owl is 6o 
well-known an inhabitant of this country, 
that every village is acquainted with its 
history. It is also spread through the tem- 
perate and warmer regions of Europe, but 



The whole under parts are white, sometimes 
marked by a few small dusky spots. Occa- 
sionally in this species the under part? are 
ellowish. The legs ore feathered or plumed 


It conceals itself by day in deep recesses 
among ivy-clod ruins, in antique church 
towers, in the hollow of old trees, in bams, 
hay-lofts, and other out-houses. Towards 
twilight U quits Us perch, and takes a re- 
gular circuit round the fields, skimming 
along the ground in quest of field mice, rats, 
moles, shrews, and large insects. During 
the time the yonng are in the nest, the male 
and female alternately sally out and beat 
the fields with the regularity of a spaniel. 
As soon as they have seized their prey they 
return with it in their claws ; but as it is 
necessary to shift it into their bill, they al- 
ways alight for that purpose on the roof, 
before they attempt to enter their neat. 

Mr. Waterton (to whose intelligent re- 
marks we are so much indebted, and who 
never fails to put the sendees of the fea- 
thered tribes In their proper light) tells his 


readers that “if this useful bird caught its 
food by day, instead of hunting for it by 


strati on of its utility in thinning the country 
of mice ; and it would be protected, and 
encouraged, everywhere. It would be with 
us what the Ibis was with the Egyptians. 
When it has young, it will-hring a mouse to 
the nest every twelve or fifteen minutes. 
But, In order to have a proper idea of the 
enormous quantity of mice which this bird 
destroys, we must examine the pellets which 
it ejects ftom its stomach in the place of its 
retreat. Every pellet contains from four to 
seven skeletons of mice. In sixteen mouths 
from the time that the apartment of the 
owl on the old gateway was cleaned out, 
there has been a deposit of above a bushel of 
pellets. . , . When farmers complain that 
the Barn Owl destroys the eggs of their 
pigeons, they lay the saddle on the wrong 
horse. They ought to put it on the rat. 
F ormerly I could get very few young pigeons 
till the rats were excluded effectually from 
the dovecot. Since that took place, it has 
produced a great abundance every year, 
though the Bam Owls frequent it, and are 
encouraged all around it. The Bam Owl 
merely resorts to it for repose and conceal- 
ment. If it were really on enemy to the 
dovecot, we should see the pigeons in com- 
motion os soon as it begins its evening flight i 
but the pigeons heed it not : whereas, if the 
sparrow-hawk or hobby should make its 
appearance, the whole community would be 
up at once ? proof sufficient that the Bam 
Owl is not looked upon as a bad,' ot even a 
suspicious, character by the inhabitants of 
the dovecot.” 

Many other species, more or less resembling 
the Bam Owl, are found In different parts of 
the temperate regions of the globe. 

The Tawny Owl. (Symtum aluco.) This 
bird is about the size of the Barn Owl. Its 
bill is white ; its eyes dark Woe : the ra- 
diated feathers round the eyes are white, 
finely streaked with brown : the head, neck, 
back, wing-coverts and scapulars are tawny 
brown, finely dotted with dork brown and 
black z on the wing-coverts and scapulars 
are several large white spots, regularly 
placed, so as to form three row$ ; the quill- 
feathers are marked with alternate bars of 
light and dark brown i the breast and belly 
are pale yellow, with narrow dark streaks 
pointing downwards, and crossed with simi- 
lar ones : the legs are feathered down to the 
toes ; the claws large, much hooked, and 
white — This is the Owl that hoots by bight, 
and sharply gives out the repeated cry of 
fce-ioAft, particularly in cold frosty nights. 
When these birds are slightly disturbed amid 
their slumbers in the vast and solitary woods, 
they will utter an Inward tremulous hooting 
of too-trAo, the subdued and gloomy shivering 
of which is peculiarly horrific. 

There are soma lovers of nature, It seems, 
who are of a different opinion ; or Mr. 
Hewitson would not thus express himself : 

“ This is the Owl from which issues forth 
that loud melancholy sound at night, which, 
however much it may be associated with 
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goblins in the minds of others* is extreme?!/ 
agreeable, to the ear that H fond of nature’s 
sylvan sounds." The eame -writer tells us 
that “ the Tawny Owl usually lays its eggs 
in a hollow tree, sometimes in the holes of 
rocks, and occasionally in the deserted nest 
of some other bird ; they are round, large, 
bright, and glossy, from three to five in 
number, and are deposited at irregular in- 
tervals, the firet being sat upon as soon as 
laid ; the young of the same nest differ in 
consequence very considerably in their size." 

The Great Horked Owl. {Bubo Vir~ 
ginianus.) The Great Homed or Eagle Owl 
is but little inferior in size to the Golden 
Eagle ? and is very destructive to young 
fawns, hares, rabbits, rats, moles, reptiles, 
partridges, grouse, and other game. It is 
found in the mountainous parts of Central 
Europe, and in almost every quarter of the 
United States ; frequenting deep forest glens, 
and making its nest in the fissures of rocks, 
ruined castles, &c. ; but in Britain U has 
been very rarely seen. “Along the moun- 
tainous shores of the Ohio, anil amidst the 
deep forests of Indiana," says Wilson, “ this 
ghostly watchman has frequently warned 
me of the approach of morning, and amused 
me with his singular exclamations, some- 
times sweeping down and around my fire, 
uttering a loud and sudden Waugh O! 
Waugh O! sufficient to have alarmed a 
whole garrison. He has other nocturnal 
solos, no less melodious, one of which very 
strikingly resembles the half-suppressed 
screams of a person suffocating, or throttled, 
and cannot fail of being exceedingly enter- 



votce of the Owl, and even contemplate its 
physiognomy, with feelings of disgust and a 
kind of fearful awe." “Nothing is a more 
effectual cure for superstition than a know- 
ledge of the general laws and productions of 
nature ; nor more forcibly leads our re- 
flections to the first, great, self-existent Cause 
of all, to whom our reverential awe is then 
humbly devoted, aud not to any of his de- 
pendent creatures. With all the gloomy 
habits and ungracious tones of the Owl, there 
if nothing in this bird supernatural or mys- 
terious, or more than that of a simple bird 
of prey, formed for feeding by night, like 
many other animals, and of reposing by day. 
The harshness of its voice, occasioned by the 
width and capacity of its throat, may be in- 
tended by Heaven as an alarm and warning 
to the birds and animals on which it preys 
to secure itself from danger. The voices of , 
all carnivorous birds and animals are also 
observed to be harsh and hideous, probably , 
fur this very purpose." Its general colour j 
is ferruginous, varied with larger and smaller 
spots and markings of brown, black, and 
gray ; together with innumerable minute , 
specks. The larger wing and tail-feathers I 
are obscurely varied by dusky transverse 
bars : the bill is black ; the eyes very large, 
and of a golden-orange colour : the legs are 
short and strong, thickly clothed down to 
the very claws with fine downy plumes ; and 
the claws are extremely large, strong, and 
black. It rarely lays more than two eggs, 
which ore larger and rounder than those of 
a hen, and of a reddish-brown colour, with 
darker blotches and variegations. 

The Great S.vowt Owl. {Sumia nj/ctca.) 
This Is one of the most beautiful of all the 
species, on account of its snowy whiteness ; 
and in size it nearly equals the Eagle Owl, 
which it also resembles in its general habits. 
It is one of the hardiest of all birds, and is 
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! is something in the character of the Owl so 
preclusivsolltaiy, and mysterious, something 
. so disc ord anti n 'thet on ca pf i ta voice, heard 
[ only amid- the silence anogloom of night, 
1 and in the most lonely and sequestered 
J situations, as to have strongly impressed the 
j minds of mankind in general with sensa- 
t tions of awe and abhorrence of the whole 
j tribe. The poets have indulged freely in 
this general prejudice ; and in their descrip- 
. tions and delineations of midnight storms 
! and gloomy scenes of nature, the Owl is 
generally introduced to heighten, the horror 
. of the picture. Ignorance and superstition, 
in all ages and in all countries, listen to the 
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found in very high northern latitudes of both 
the Old and Ncw^World ; obtaining its food 
and rearing its young among rocky moun- 
tains and islands, in spite of"all the vicissi- 
tudes of temperature and season. The bill 
is hooked, like a hawk’s, with stiff feathers , 
like hairs round its hose, reflected forward ; i 
and bright yellow irides. The head, whole 
body, wings, and tail, are of a pure white : I 
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\ on the top of the head are numcroua small 

• brown spots ; the upper part of the back b 
marked with transverse lines of dusky brown; 

; a few dusky 6pots are on the covert-feathers 
. of the wings ; but withinside they are purely 
j white ; and the lower part of the back 13 
spotless : the middle feathers of the tail have 

• a few spots on each side the shafts of the 
feathers : the legs and fee} are covered with 
white feathers ; and the claws are long, 
strong, black, and sharp pointed. The 
Snowy Owl, it is supposed, used to breed on 
some of the Shetland Islands, but is now a 
very rare visitor to any part of the British 
Islands. 

The Bimno wixo Owl. (A lAcnc cumcula - 
«*a.) This singular species is widely spread 
through the American continent, and is pe- 
culiar to it. It inhabits the burrows of the 
marmot, viscacha, and other small rodent 
animals ; and when these do not present 
themselves, it makes excavations for itself. 
This is a 6mall bird, its length not exceeding 
ten inches. 

OX : OXEN. The general designation for 
the different species and varieties of the 
ruminant quadrupeds belonging to the genus 
Bos ; generically distinguished by having 
smooth hollow horns, directed-sidcwayg, and 
their curving upwards or forwards in a 
semilunar form *, body thick and heavy ; 
tail long, terminated by a tuft of hair ; and 
four inguinal mammie. The male of this 
genus is called a Bull ; the female, a Cow ; 
and the young, a Cai.v, The name of Ox is 
given to the castrated male, and he Is called 
an Ox-calf or Ball-calf until he is a twelve- 
month old ; a Steer until he is four year* 
old, and after that an Ox or Bullock. 

Truly does Mr. Bell, In his 4 History of 
British Quadrupeds,’ say, 44 Of all the ani- 
moia which have been reduced into the im- 
mediate service of man, the Ox is without 
exception that to which he Is most indebted 
for the variety and extent of its means of 
usefulness. If the qualities of the Dog are 
of a higher and more intellectual character, 
and bang it into closer communication with 
man as a social being ; and if the Horse, as 
a beast of burden and of draught, serve more 
to his immediate personal assistance ; the 
Ox surpasses these and all others in the 
devotion of its powers while living, and the 
| appropriation of every part of the body 
when dead, to the wants, the comforts, and 
the luxuries of his owner.” “This utflVcruri 
utility of the animal," he adds, 44 appears to 
have been very soon detected, and we find 
consequently that its domestication consti- 
tuted' one of the earliest triumphs of human 
authority over the natural instincts and ] 
habits of the brute creation. That this event ; 
took place l»efore the Flood, and induced 
even then that propensity to a pastoral life 
which has ever been characteristic of man. 
in his less cultivated state, wherever the cli- 
mate was such as to encourage or permit it, 
we have the Sacred Writings to attest ; far 
we arc told that Jubal, the son of L&mcch, 
was the father or ancestor 4 of such as live 
in tents, and of such as have cattle. 1 From 
the time when the family of Noah issued 


from the Ark, in every quarter of the earth 
which his varied and multitudinous descend- 
ants have cultivated, the Ox has been reared 
as the most useful and important aid to the 
necessities of mankind. In Egypt it was 
the object of worship ; and after the Israel- 
ites had left that seat of idolatry, when they i 
themselves were disposed to lapse into that 
high and rebellious offence against the Ma- 
jesty of IIeaven.it wa*. in Die form of a golden : 
calf that they modelled the object of their i 
absurd and impious rites.” 

It has been the general opinion that the ■ 
domestic races of our cattle are originally • 
sprung from the Bos bubalus , the Indian and ‘ 
European Buffalo; but some treat of them 
os arising from the aurochs or wild cattle of 
Germany and Poland. Baron Cuvier, how- t 
ever, differs from both these suppositions, , 
and considers our present cattle identical . 
with a species no longer existing in a wild ] 
state, but which has, by the exertions of ' 
man, as in the instance of the camel and 
dromedary, been for ages entirely subjected 
to his power. The remains of this anim&l 
have been found in a fossil state, and it is 
upon the comparison of these remains with 
the skeleton of the aurochs, the bnffalo, and 
our domestic races, that Cuvier founded his 
opinion. 

The Cohmoy Ox (Bos taunts) has a fiat 
forehead, longer than it is broad, and round 
horns placed at the two extremities of a pro- 
jecting line which separates the front from 
the occiput : the horns, however, differ bo 
much in their form and direction in the 
numerous varieties which domestication has 
produced in this species, that no specific 
character can be based upon them. The 
colours of these animals are extremely va- 
riable, being reddish, white, gray, brown, 
black, &c- From what species the present 
useful and valuable domesticated breeds owe 
their origin, it would be very difficult to de- 
termine ; but it is certain that their utility 
was well known to mankind in the very In- 
fancy of society, and that they still form the 
basis of the wealth of many countries, where 
the people subsist and flourish in proportion 
to the cultivation of their lands and the 
number of their cattle. Throughout a great 
part of the world, the flesh of the Ox is the 
principal article of animal food ; while from 
the milk of the Cow, of itself an almost In- 
dispensable part of our diet, -are manufac- 
tured cheere and butter. There is, indeed* 
scarcely any part of this animal that is not 
useful to mankind : the skin, the horns, the 
bones, the blood, the hair, — nay, the very 
refuse of pit these, — each and all have their 
separate uses. Though at the present day, 
in this country, the Ox is less used for the 
purposes of agricultural labour than It was 
formerly, in many parts of the world the 
practice still remains ; and wherever ft pre- 
vails to any extent its excellence is uni- 
versally felt and acknowledged. The period 
of gestation of the Cow is tune months ; and 
the young, like that of the hope, is very 
perfect and vigorous soon after birth, though . 
it needs the care of the mother for a con- j 
riderabte time. It attains its full vigour in j 
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three years, and the term of its natural life 
is about fourteen. 

The climate as well as tho pasture of Qreat 
Britain is excellently adapted to the mode- 
rate nature of these animals ; and the ver- 
diire and fertility of our plains are perfectly 
suited to their manner of feeding ; for, being 
destitute of the superior fore-teeth, they 
love to graze In high and rich pastures ; nor 
do they 6eem to be very choice as to the 
quality of their food, provided they have 



the grass is rather high anuflQun9TuTiR,lhaxi 
succulent and nutritious, the Cow thrives 
admirably ; and there is no part of Europe 
in which this animal grows larger, yields 
more milk, or fattens sooner. 

In the Islands and Highlands of Scotland 
the breed of Oxen is very small* and the 
majority of them black. They ore very light, 
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to his dairy, or a large supply of milk U 
wanted; — and the middle horns, not de- 
rived from a mixture of the two preceding, 
but a distinct and valuable and beautiful 
breed, inhabiting principally the north of 





and traverse with great ease tho boggy 
ground which abounds in theso parts. They 
are said to derive their name of A'j/foe oxen 
from the Islanders having to cross the kylts 
or ferries on their way to the market* Thou- 
sands of these are annually driven to market, 
and the ferries have frequently very strong 
currents through which the animals are 
made to swim. 

The Yirletica produced by domestication an j with Bomeu -hnt different eh erector, th« 
nnd climate arc almost innumerable : but CRttIe of the Scottish and Welsh mountain,, 
the principal kinds in this country are thus Thc Alderney, with her crumpled horn, Is 
described by Mr. Youatt. “The breeds of . 

cattle, as they are now found in Great Britain, 
are almost as various as the soil of thc dif- 
ferent districts, qf the fancies of the breeders. 

They have, however, been very conveniently 
classed according to the comparative size of 
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the horns ; the long horns originally, so far 
as our country is concerned, from Lanca- 
shire, much improved by Mr. Bakewell of 
Leicestershire, and established through the 
greater part of the midland counties ; — the 
short horns, originally from East York, im- 
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found on the southern coast, and, in smaller 
numbers, in gentlemen’s parks and pleasure- 
grounds every where ; while the polled or 
hornless cattle prevail in' Suffolk and Hor- 
fblk, and In Galloway, whence they were 
first derived. Theso, however, have been 
intermingled in every possible way. They 
are found pure only in their native dist ricts , 
or on^ the estates of some opulent and spi- 
rited individuals. Each county has its own 
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mongrel breed, often difficult to be described, 
end not always to be traced, — neglected 
enough, yet suited to the soil and to the 
elimate ; and, among little farmers, main- 
taining their station, and advantageously 
maintaining it, in spite of attempts at sup- 
posed improvements by the intermixture or 
substitution of foreign varieties.” 

“ It does not appear,” says Mr. Bell, M that 
any very decided steps were taken towards 
the improvement of the English breeds of 
cattle until within the last half century, or 
rather more. They were, It is true, bred in 
great numbers to supply the profuse hospi- 
tality of the ancient nobility ^ but there Is 
no reason to believe that any particular eare 
was taken to procure the best breeds, ox to 
increase their size by a particular mode of 
feeding. The establishment of prizes has 
led, perhaps, as much tts the real advantage 
of the pursuit, to that great interest which 
has of late years been taken in the breed- 
ing and fattening of cattle. The result has 
been the cAtablisliment of numerous distinct 
breeds, of which some are particular! r ad- 
vantageous for particular districts."— That 
the encouragement given to agricultural 
pumdta in general by associations expressly 
devoted to that object has been attended 
with many beneficial results, cannot be 
denied ; but a* regards the fattening of 
cattle for public exhibition, we consider that 
it has been carried to a most ridiculous 
excess. It U, however, no part of our duty 
to describe the fat bzautits which, are exhi- 
bited at monster cattle-shows ; nor are we 
disposed to eulogise those patriots who think 
they are entitled to the gratitude of their 
country, for spending their time and money 
in heaping up mountains of fat on the car- 
cases of animal* which, In our humble 
opinion, are quite as likely to die of repletion 
as they are to grace the shops of aristocratic 
butchers. 

Volume* have been written on the different 
breeds of cattle, but tliis is not the pluce for 
discussing the comparative merits of long- 
homed and short-homed bulls, or whether 
the milk of Alderney cows be superior to 
that supplied in the dairies of Somersetshire, 
Cheshire, or Ayreshire ; and os for the 
“ vexed question ” of the size of the carcase, 
or the smallness of the bone, of the rival 
breeds, aud the relative qualities of the hide, 
we must leave our readers to consult the 
many well-known elaborate works on these 
subjects. Our purpose !n this book being 
more zoological than economical, 1st us pass 
to a short notice of a variety or specie* of Ox 
which is believed to be nearly In its pri- 
mitive state. 

The wild cattle which anciently inhabited 
the Great Caledonian Forest ( the AosSeoticus 
of some authors) are now restrioUd to a few 
individuals preserved by noblemen at Chil- 
Iingham Bark, Cadtowe, near Hamilton 
fcc- A specimen of a bull from the first 
mentioned of these places it preserved in the 
British Museum, to which it was prerented 
by the Earl of TankerviUe. This variety is 
thus described by I^sUe : — Their colour is 
im-criaWy of a creamy white, muzzle black: 
the whole of the inside of the ear, and about 


one-third of the outride, from the tlpe down- 
wards, red \ horns white with black tips, 
very fine aud bant upwards * some of the 
bulls have a thin upright mane, about an 
inch and a half or two inches long. At the 
first appearance of any person they set off in 
full gallop, and at the distance of two or 
three hundred yards make a wheel round, 
and come boldly up again, tossing their heads 
in a menacing manner : on a sudden they 
make a full stop, at the distance of forty or 
fifty yards, looking wildly at the object of 
their surprise 5 but upon the least motion 
being made, they all again turn round and 
fly off with equal Bpeed, but not to the same 
distance ; forming a shorter circle, and again 
returning with a bolder and more threaten- 
ing aspect than before, they approach much s 
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nearer, probably within thirty yards, when 
they make another stand, and again fly off \ 
this they do several times, shortening their 
distance, and advancing nearer, till they 
come within ten yards ; when most people 
think It prudent to leave them, not choosing 
to provoke them further \ for there is little 
douM but, in two or three turn* m ore, they 
would make an attack. 1 * 




We might make elaborate extracts from a 
paper read before the British Association by 
Mr. Ilindmarsh (in 1838), in which a good 
account is given of specimens preserved hy 
the Earl of Tanker vllle, in his park at Chll- 
lingham j but it would occupy too much of 
our spaoe to do so. We therefore refer our 
readers to the second volume of the Annals 
of Natural History, in which arc some notes 
from Lord TankerviUe himself : and wo 
agree in his conclusion, that the same specie* 
of wild cattle prevalent in Scotland had ex- 
tended to the northern districts of England x 
that in proportion os population and culture 
advanced, they became here, os In Scotland, 
the subjects of almost universal slaughter ? 
and that a few of those that escajxhl had 
found sanctuary in the great wood at Chff- 
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lingham (as veil as in tome other ancient 
forests), where they escape*! the fnry of their 
destroyers. The only other tenable hypo- 
thesis is, that after the enclosure of the park 
at Chillingham, they had been brought from 
Scotland and located there as a relic of the 
ancient Caledonian cattle j but tho absence 
of all tradition and record upon the subject, 
and the circumstance of a similar breed 
having been found in places far removed 
from the Borders, render this supposition less 
probable than the former. 

The Cape Ox, or CxrE Buttalo. {Bos 
[ZJtr&a/usj Coffer,') This species of the Bo- 
vine genus is superior in sire to the largest 
English Ox, is very strong and muscular, and 
has a most fierce and malevolent aspect. It 
inhabits the interior parts of Africa, north of 
the Cape of Good Hope, where these ani- 
mals are found in large herds. Its colour is a 
deep cinereous brown : the hair on the body 
is rather short, but that on the head and 
breast very long, coarse, and black, hanging 
down the dewlnp, like that of a Bison : from 
the hind part of the head to the middle of 
the hack is also u loose black mane : the tail 
is nearly naked at the root, the remainder 
being covered with long loose hair. The 
harus are black, and extremely broad at 
their base : they are transversely wrinkled 
above, end are very large and long, spread- 
ing far over the head towards the eyes, then 
growing taper, and bending down'on each 
side of tho neck ; the ends inclining back- 
wards and upwards : the space between the 
tips is sometimes -five feet. The ears nre a 
foot long, and half-pendulous. These power- 
ful animals art described as sometimes rush- 
ing suddenly on the African traveller, goring 
and trampling both man and horse under 
foot. The #kin Is excessively strong, and 
is, on this account, in high estimation with 
the colonist# at the Cape, for its superior 
excellence in making harness, &c. 

The Grunting Ox. {Bos [Pocpft agusj ymi - 
mens.) Respecting the size of this animal 
(which is also called the Horse-tailed Ox, or 
Yack) there is much dispute, some travellers 
describing it as smaller than the domestic 
breeds of Oxen, while others contend that it 
is much larger.; but from the accounts of J 
Russian naturalist^, ih appears probable that j 
there are two varieties, differing materially 
in size; but in other respect# corresponding. 
It has a short head, broad nose, and large } 
ears : the horns are short, slender, round, i 
upright, sharp-pointed, and bent inwards. 
The whole body is covered with long hair, 
and is entirely black, except the front, ridge 
of the back, and tail, which are white. One 
peculiarity belongs to this species, which is, 
that instead of lowing, like others of the 
genu3, they niter a sound resembling the 
grunting of a hog. In Thibet and other parts 
of central Asia, where they exist in a wild 
state, they are very dangerous, fighting, des- 
perately when attacked; and though they arc 
susceptible of domestication, they always re- 
tain some of their natural ferocity. The tails 
of these animals are very valuable : they 
form the standards designating the rank of 
superior officers in the Turkish army ; they 


are extensively used in India as brushes to 
drive away insect s : and the Chinese adorn 
their caps'with them. 

The Jungle Ox, or Gtaul (Bosfrontalh) 
resembles the domestic Ox in most of its j 
characters, bnt has horns flattened from be- 
fore backwards, and no angular ridges. They 
are directed laterally, and more or less up- 
ward, but not backward. It is a domestic 
race in the mountain districts of the north- 
cast of India, and although it has been sus- 
pected by some persons to be derived from 
the intermixture of the Buffalo with the 
common species, is quite a distinct species 
from either. [See Bison : Buffalo : XJbds.3 

OX-BIRD. [See Sanderling.] 

OX-PECKER. [See Bltiiaga.] 

OXYLOFIIUS. A genus of Cuckoos ; the ; 
best known species of which is the Oxylophns 
gland arius. [See Ct’CKoo.j j 

OYSTER. {Ostrca edulis.) A well-known 
edible Mollusc, the shell of which is formed 
of two unequal valves, connected together 
by a hinge of the simplest character. Ex- 
ternally the shell has n coarse nnd dirty 
appearance : each shell being composed of 
a great number of laminae irregularly closed 
down on each other. In some species It 
is smooth ; in others striated, tuberous, or 
prickly ; the lower shell being always the 
deepest. The animal itself is also of very 
simple structure : no vestige of a foot can 
be seen ; and the ligament which unites the 
valves is of small size. On repainting the 
valves, four tows of gills, or what is^ called 
the beard, arc observed at a little distance 
from the fringed edge of the mantle. The 
abductor muscle is situated at about the 
centre of the body, near which the heart is 
to be distinguished ; nnd the mouth may be • 
seen beneath a kind of hood, formed by the i 
union of the two edges of the mantle near 
the lunge, hinny curious discussions have . 
arisen as to whether Oysters possessed the , 
faculty of locomotion. It is well known j; 
that, in general, they arc firmly attached to ,| 
stones, or to each other; and it has been • 
stated, and generally believed, that they are j 
not endowed with any powers of changing ,1 
their position. This much, indeed, is certain, j 
that it is one of the most inanimate of the 
Mollusca ; remaining fixed upon some rub- I 
marine substance, enjoying only the nourish- j 
ment brought it by the waves, and giving j 
scarcely a sign of life, except the opening ( 
and shutting of its valves. In the British 
Museum there is a large specimen of a crab, 
to the back and claws of which a number 
of good-sized oysters have attached them- 
selves. From the observations and experi- 
ments of naturalists, it appears, however, 
they can move from place to place by sud- 
denly closing their shells, and thus ejecting 
the water contained between them with i 
sufficient force to throw themselves back- 
ward, or in a lateral direction- 

The principal breeding time of the common j 
Oyster is in April or May, when their spawn | 
is usually cast: this appears at first like little j 
spots of grease, which flvsien upon rocks, j 
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| Btones, or other hard substances that happen 
to be near. Very commonly they adhere to 
| adult shells ; and thus are formed the large 
| masses termed oyster-banks. In about a 
• year and a half they attain a size fit for the 
j table ; and they are taken by dredgiDg, and 
stored in pits formed for the purpose, fur- 
nished with sluices, through which at spring 
tides the water is suffered to flow. In these 
receptacles they acquire a green tinge, which 
arises from the c anjenxe, and other marine 
vegetable matter, on which they feed. The 
powers of multiplication which Oysters pos- 
sess are so wonderful, that the banks or beds 
which they form occupy portions of the sea, 
in shallow parts, extending for miles ; and 
in some places (particularly along the altu- j 
vial shores of Georgia, in*North America) I 
walls of living Oysters literally counteract 
the otherwise resistless force of the tide. 
Oysters ate particularly plentiful on the 
British coasts, and form & most important 
article of commerce. The breeding and fat- 
tening of them for the London market forms 
a considerable branch of business, which is 
principally carried on in Essex and Kent ; 
but exclusive of the Oysters bred there, vast 
numbers are found on the coasts of Hants 
j and Dorset ; and thej' arc also exceedingly 
abundant in the Jersey fishery, employing 
in it, during the season, about 1500 men, 1000 
women and children, and 250 boats. 

From the spawning time till about the end 
of July, the Oysters are said to be sick, but 
by the end of August they become perfectly 
recovered. Our Oyster fisheries are regulated 
by a court of admiralty; and after the mouth 
Of May it is felony to carry away the cultch, 
(which means any substance the Oysters 
adhere to), and otherwise punishable to take 
any Oyster between whose shells, when 
closed, a shilling will rattle. 

Oysters form the basis of many culinap’’ 
preparations, but ore much more digestible In 
their raw state than after any mode of cook- 
ing them, as this process in o great measure 
deprives them of the nourishing animal jelly , 
which forms so large a portion of their sub- 
, stance. The shell of the Oyster is composed • 
of carbonate of lime and animal matter, and 
was, at one time, supposed to possess peculiar I 
medical properties ; but analysis has shown ’ 
that the only advantage of these animal , 
Carbonates of lime over those from themine- ; 
ml kingdom arises from their containing no 
admixture of any metallic substance. ^ ( 

The Oyster is a very entertaining object 
to those who are fond of microscopic inves- 
tigation. In the clear liquid around the 
animal, many minute, round, living ani- 
malcules have been found, whose bodies being 
conjoined, form spherical figures with tails, 
not changing their place otherwise than by 
sinking to the bottom, being heavier than 
the fluid ; these have been frequently seen 
separating, and coming together again. In 
other Oysters, animalcules of the same kind 
were found not conjoined, but swimming by 
one another, where they seemed in a more 
perfect stale, and were judged by Lcwenhoek 
to be the animalcules in the rot or melt of 
the Oyster. , „ 

All bivalves which edhere by the shell are 


f covered at their birth with a mucilaginous 
, liquid which attaches them to the surface of ; 

any object on which they rest. The animal , 

, strengthens this first adhesion in the same J 
' manner that it increases the size of its shell. 

At the mouths of several American, African, 
i and Indian rivers, great quantities of Oysters 
are found attached to the roots of trees, and »; 
even to their branches, where they are so situ- « 
ated as to be covered by the tide. Mrs. Lee, in 
her 1 Stories of Strange Lands,’ says, “ The 
flavour of the tree-oyster is delicious ; they 
are small, and cover the lower branches of 
the mangroves. Two or three of these 
branches form an ample luncheon, and in 
the river Gaboon we had a daily supply,” 

OYSTER-CATCHER, {llamatopm.') A 
wading bird which resides on the sea shore, 
where llfeeds on marine animals. Itsfeetare ! 
strong and muscular ; and it both runs and ( 
flies swiftly. In the British species (Jliema- j 
tnpus ostralepus) the head, neck, upper part of 
the breast, back, wings, and tip of the tail, 
are of a deep black ; the rump, base of the 
tail, a transverse stripe on the wings, and the 
whole of the under parts of the body, of a 
pure white : the beak and circle round the 
eyes of a bright orange i the irides crimson ; 
and the feet red. Oyster-catchers abound on 
the western coasts of England ; feeding on 
limpets and oysters ; and from their dex- 
terity in procuring the latter their name is 
derived. It docs not construct any neat; 
but deposits its eggs on the bare ground, 
above high-water mark ; they are from two 
to four in number, of an olivaceous brown, 
blotched with black. During the period of 
incubation the male is very watchful, and 
upon the least alarm utters a loud scream 
and flies off, as does also the female, after 
running some distance from the place where 
the eggs are deposited. If taken young they 
may be easily reared, and will frequent the 
ponds and ditches during the day, keeping 
i a company with domestic poultry. They 
arc abundant throughout all the coasts of 
Europe, and other species occur on many of 
those of Asia and America. 

PACA. {Cce'logtnijs,') A genus of Rodent 
animals, allied in many points to the Capy- 
haras and Agoutis, but presenting also con- 
siderable differences, particularly in the 
complex structure of the molar teeth. They 
inhabit the woods of Sooth America, and are 
gcue rally found in the vicinity of water, 
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concealing themselves in burrows so near 
the surface that the foot of the pedestrian 
often breaks through. There are generally 
three openings to a burrow, which the animal 
takes care to cover with dry leaves and 
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branches. They are of a thick and clumsy 
form, and, .when full gr own , measure about 
two feet in length from the tip of the nose to 
the extremity of the body, and about one 
foot in height, the hinder limbs being much 
longer (but considerably bent) than the an- 
terior ones. The claws aro conical, thick 
and strong, and proper for digging. Their 
eyes are large, prominent, And of a brownish 
hue ; their ears are nearly naked, and their 
whiskers rigid. They swim and dive re- 
markably well ; and, although heavy and 
corpulent, they run and jump with activity. 
Their cry resembles the grunting of a young 
pig. The food of the Paca consists of fruits 
and tender plants, which it seeks in the 
night, seldom quitting its burrow in the day. 
Its flesh Is said to be very savoury, and forms 
a staple article Of food in many ports of 
8<rath America. The mode of taking these 
animals is by closing two of the apertures of 
their burrows, and digging up the third ; 
and it often happens that they show a very 
determined resistance, biting their pursuers 
very severely. When undisturbed, the Paca 
often sits up and cleans Its head and whiskers 
with its two fore paws, .which it moistens 
with Its saliva like a cat. It is readily tamed, 
very cleanly, and shows a quiet and con- 
tented disposition in captivity. The fur Is 
composed of silky hairs, very short, thin, 
and stiff ; of a blackish-brown on all the 
upper parts of the body, excepting four rows 
of parallel .spots, from the shoulders to the 
rump, which, viewed in some situations, 
appear to form an almost uninterrupted 
line. 

PACJIYDEHMATA. An order of liam- 
roiferous Quadrupeds distinguished by the 
thickness of tlieir skins, including various 
animals that In other respects ore by no 
means closely allied ; as, for instance, the 
Elephant, the Uorse, and the Hog. The 
order is, however, subdivided into — 1. The 
Proboscidea; or those possessing a prolonged 
snout or proboscis, and having five toes on 
each foot, included in a very firm horny 
skin ; as the Elephant, and certain extinct 
gigantic species. 2. The Pacbydcrmata 
ordmaria ; in which the feet have four, 
three, or two toes on each foot. Among 
these are the Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, 
Tapir, Wild Boar, &c. 3. The Solidimoida; 
or quadrupeds with only one npnarent toe 
and a single hoof to each foot, although be- 
neath the skin, on each side of their meta- 
carpus and metatarsus, there are bony points 
or processes which represent two lateral toes; 
as the Ilorse and its congeners. 

Mr. Darwin has many excellent remarks 
on the extinct Pochydermato, which, he says, 
appear formerly to have had a range over 
the world, like that which deer and antelopes 
now hold. “If Buffon had known of these gi- 
gantic Armadillocs, Llamas, great Rodents, 
and lost Pachydcrmata, he would have said 
with a greater semblance of truth, that the * 
. creative force in America had lost its vigour, i 
j rather than tliat it had never possessed such i 
powers. It is impossible to reflect without ’ 
the deepest astonishment, on the changed 1 
state of this continent. • Formerly it must i 


hare swarmed with great monsters, like the 
southern ports of Africa, but now we And 
only the tapir, guinaco, armadillo, and ca- 
pabyra ; mere pigmies compared to the an- 
tecedent races. The greater number, If not 
all, of these extinct quadrupeds lived at a 
very recent period ; and many of them were 
contemporaries of the existing molluscs. 
Since their loss, no very great physical 
changes can have taken place in the nature of , 
the country. What then has exterminated 
*o many living creatures ? In the Pampas, 
the great sepulchre of such remains, there 
arc no 6igns of violence, but, on the contrary, 
of the most quiet and scarcely sensible 
changes." M That large animals require a 
luxuriant vegetation, has been a general as- 
sumption, which has passed from one work 
to another. I do not hesitate, however, to 
say that it is completely false ; and that it has 
vitiated the reasoning of geologists, on some 
points of great interest in the ancient history 
of the world. The prejudice has probably 
been derived from Indio, and the Indian 
islands, where troops of elephants, noble 
forests, and impenetrable jungles are asso- 
ciated together in every account. If, on the 
other hand, we refer to any work of travels 
through the southern parts of Africa, we shall 
find allusions in almost every page either to 
the desert character of the country, or to 
the numbers of large animals inhabiting It. 

. . . . Dr. Andrew Smith, who, at the head of 
his adventurous party, has so lately succeeded 
in passing the Tropic of Capricorn, informs 
me that, taking into consideration tire whole 
of the southern part of Africa, there can be 
no doubt of its being a sterile country. On 
the southern and south-eastern coasts there 
arc some fine forests; but with these excep- 
tions, the traveller may pass, for days to- 
gether, tlirongh open plains, covered by a 
poor and scanty vegetation. It is difficult to 
convey any accurate Ideas of degrees of com- 
parative fertility ; but it may be safely said, 
that the amount of vegetation supported at 
one time by Great Britain, exceeds, perhaps, 
even tenfold, the quantity on on equal area, 
in the interior parts of southern Africa." 
After remarking on the improbable effects 
which have been attributed to the variation 
of climate and food, the Introduction of 
enemies, or the increased numbers of othef 
species, to account for the succession of races, 
he observes, in conclusion, “ We see that 
whole series of animals, which have been 
created with peculiar kinds of organization, 
are confined to certain areas ; and we can 
hardly suppose these structures are only 
adaptations to peculiarities of climate or 
country ; for otherwise, animals belonging 
to a distinct type, and introduced by man, 
would not succeed so admirably* even to 
the extermination of aborigines. On such 
grounds it does not seem a necessary con- 
clusion, that the extinction of species, more 
than their creation, should exclusively 
depend on the nature (altered by physical 
changes) of tlieir country. All that at pre- 
sent can be said with certainty, ia f< that as 
with the individual, eo with the specie*, 
the hour of life has run its course, and is 
spent. S 
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PACfiJPTILA ; or Waits Bird. A 

f entii of web-footed birds, allied to the 
’etrelv but distinguished from them by 
having the nostrils separate, and the beak 
widened at the base, the edges of it furnished 
in the inside with fine, pointed, vertical 
lanuuffi. There are tvro species oi this genus, 
which occur frequently in the seas of the 
Southern hemisphere- They are often called 
Blac Petrels, from their ashy-gray colour 
above, wlule the under parts ore white, 
The PacJiyptila vittata is very numerous in 
certain parts. Capt. George Grey tell6 us 
that “ their flight much resembles that of a 
snipe. The name by which they are known 
to the sailors is the Whale Bird : they 
appear to take their food upon the win" ; 
for I have never seen them sit upon the 
water even for u single second, although 
I have observed them frequently and at all 
hours ; but night and day they hurry on 
with the same restless, rapid flight, some- 
times going In largo flocks. I never heard 
them utter any cry or sound.” 

• PAOimUS : PAGTTRTDJE. A genus and 
family of anomourous Crustacea ; called alio 
Soldier and Hermit Crabs. They arc very 
peculiar as to both their conformation and 
their habits. The toil, or post abdomen, is 
of large size, but its envelope is little else 
than a membranous bag, entirely destitute 
of the usual hardness of the Crustaeeous in- 
tegument, and presenting no division into 
segments. The thorax itself is not very 
firm r and it is only on the daws, which are 
of large size, that we find the true calcareous 
envelope. For the protection of their soft 


tails, the Pagttridee resort to various artificial 
methods. Many of them seek univalve 
shells, in which they take up their abodes 


attaching themselves to their interior by a 
BuekfcT with which the tail is furnished at 
Its extremity, and also holding by its six 
false legs which it bears at its hinder por- 
tion. When they are feeding or walking, 
tbfi head and thorax project beyond the 
month of the shell ; but when they arc 
alarmed they draw themselves in, closing 
the mouth with one of the claws, which is 
much larger than the other, and holding to 
the Interior so firmly, that they will rather 
be torn asunder than quit their attachment. 
As they increase iu size, they are obliged to 
ehange their habitation for a more commo- 
dious one ; and the way in which they ac- 
complish tills is very amusing. They may 
be frequently observed crawling slowly along 
the line of empty shells, £c. f left by the last 
wave { and as if unwilling to port with their 
old domicile till anew one has been obtained, 
thi'y slip their tails out of the old house Into 
the pew one, again betaking themseivee to 
the former, if the latter is not found suitable. 
In this manner they not unfrequentlr try 
a large number of shells before they find one 
to their liking. If It happens that two 
hermit-crabs stop before the same shell, a 
dispute wises, and the weakest yields to the 
strangest. There are several species of va- 
rious fibre*, some of which may be found on 
our own coasts, hut the greater pari belong 
to tropical shores. For the most part they 


feed upon dead fish, hut it does not nppeaT 
that they are very nice in their food, as all 
kinds of garbage that may be thrown on 
the shore are devoured bv them. 

Stoaue, in describing the species which, is 
most common in Jamaica, thus writes: — 
u This small lobster or crab differs in very 
little from the European soldier or hermit- 
crab. It hath two large forked claws like 
those of an ordinary lobster, one of which 
is bigger than the other, both rounded, more 
tumid, less prickly, and of a paler red than 
that of Europe. They fit themselves with 
any shell they find empty, whether it be 
of the land or sea, and cover themselves al- 
most over in it, carrying it on their backs 
wherever thev go, like a snail. It is not 
possible to believe how quick the land-crabs 
and this crab will run, upon the least ap- 
pearance of danger. 'riU they are turned 
up, nothing appears but a dead shell, the 
mouth of which lies undermost, out of which 
some little part of the crab appears after it 
is taken up.” The species we have figured 
as an example is the Cenobtla Diogenes , which 
is thus described by Catesby They crawl 
very fast with their shell on their back j and 
at the approach of danger draw themselves 
within the shell; and thrusting out the 
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larger claw in a defensive posture, will pinch 
very hard whatever molest* them. They fre- 
quent most those parts of the sea-shores which 
are covered with trees end shrub, producing 
various wild fruits on which they subsist ; 
though I hare seen them feed on the frog- 
menu of fish and other animal substances 
cast on shore. They being roasted, in the 
shell are esteemed delicate.” The 6peciea 
are very numerous. 

PABAPTEIUX. [See SurPiXMEtrr.] 

PALvEOTIIERIUM. A genus of extinct 
Pachydermatous animals, discovered (in 
company with Anajitotherinm) in the gyp- 
eum beds of Paris ; and of which discovery 
Cuvier thus speaks. “ I found myself, as if 
placed in a ch area 1- ho use, surrounded by 
mutilated fragments of many hundred ske- 
letons of mere than twenty kinds of nuimals 
piled ^confusedly arcruad me ; Che task as- 
signed to me was to rert«« them all to theLr 
original position. At the voice of Compa- 
rative Anatomy, every bone and fragment 
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of bone resumed its place. I cannot find 
words to express the pleasure I experienced 
imreelhg, when I discovered one character, 
how all the consequences which I predicted 
from it were successively confirmed. The 
feet accorded with the diameters announced 



by the teeth ; the teeth were in harmony 
with those previously indicated by the feet. 
The bones of the legs and thighs, and every 
connecting portion of the extremities, were 
found to be joined together, precisely as I 
had arranged them iKiforc my conjectures 
were verified by the discovery of the parts 
entire. Each species was, in fact, recon- 
structed from a single unit of its component 
elements.” Similar deposits have also l>cen 
found in the corresponding strata in the 
Isle of Wight. That these deposits were 
formal by the agency of fresh water, or thut 
the bones which were found there were the 
relics of animals which, like the Rhinoceros 
and Tapir of the present day, frequented 
the borders of lakes and large rivers, by 
whose waters they were occasionally in- 
gulphed. there can be little doubt. The 
| Palxotheria were characterized by having 
twenty-eight complex molar teeth, four ca- 
nines, and twelve incisors, four in each jaw. 

PALzEMONTD/E. A family of Long- 
tailed Crustaceans, of which the Prawn 
(l*alcemon) is the type. There are several 

I species ; among: them some are extremely 
small, and their habits curious. As an ex- 
ample of this family we figure the beautifully 
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: marked STENOrus nisrmus, found in the 
i Eastern seas ; when alive this species, as 
i seen by Mr. Arthur Adams, is most dclicatelv 
' marked with red and blue colours, which 
c. may be looked for in Vain in the dried spe- 
cimens. Many species of Pahtmonidce are 
J excellent to eat ; of which we may specify 


the Prawn. In Ralm’s Travels in America, 
we find a species of minute shrimp (Palce- 
mon fuci) and a amnll crab (Cancer mi- 
nutus ) thus spoken of : Of the latter I 

collected eight, of the former three, all of 
which I put in a glass with water; the 
little shrimp moved as swift as au arrow 
round the glass, but sometimes its motion 1 
was slow, and sometimes it stood etill on ! 
one side, or at the bottom of the glass, j 
If one of the little crabs approached, it was 1 
seized by its fore paws, killed, and sucked ; 
for which reason they were careful to avoid 
their fate. It was quite of the shape of 
ft shrimp ; in swimming it moved always 
on one side, the sides and the tail moving 
alternately. It was capable of putting its 
fore paws entirely into its mouth : its an- 
tenna were in continual motion. Having 
left these little shrimps together with the 
crabs during night, I found in the morning 
all the crabs killed and eaten by the shrimps.” 

PALiEOPIIIS. [See Supplement.] 

PAL2EOPIIRYNOS. [See Supplement.] 

PALMOS AURUS. [See Supplement.] 

PAL AMEPE A. The nTiima of the Bra- 
zilians. A genus of Aquatic GrallatorUUnrds 
inhabiting the marshy or inundated places 
in South America, somewhat resembling a 
crane, and as large as a swan. The most 
distinguishing peculiarity of this bird is a 
long pointed horn which grows from the 
fore part of the head, and is surrounded by 
small black and white feathers. Its tail is 
about eight inches long ; and its wings, when 
folded, reach more than half the length of the 
tail. The head and neck are of a greenish- 
brown colour, and covered with very soft 
feathers ; the breast, belly, and tlfighs are of 
a silvery white ; and the back is black, except 
the upper part, .which is brown with yellow 
spots. Its food consists of grain and*aquatic 
herbs : and it has a loud and wild cry. 

\ 

PALTNTJRUS. A genus of long-tailed j 
Crustacea, containing many of the largest i 
species. It is popularly known ns the Sea- 
crawfish, or Spiny Lobster ; and is distin- j 
guished by the very large size of its lateral i 
nntcnnx, which are beset, like the body, 
with sharp points. The legs are all single- , 
fingered : not even the first pair being lur- 
nished with pincers. The Pah'nuriis vulgaris 
frequents deep waters, especially off rocky 
shores \ pud is common in such situations off 
the British coasts, especially in the 6outh, and 
on the like coasts of France. They not 
unfrequently weigh ten or twelve pounds 
each, and are in general use when in season 
as an article of food. There are many other 
fine species in the West Indies and Indian 
ocean. 

PALLIOBRANCHIATA. The name of 
an order of Acephalous Molluscs ; very li- 
mited, both as to the number of the existing j 
species it includes, and the small number of } 
these which seem to be distributed through I 
the ocean. It includes those in which the I 
gills are situated on the internal surface of | 
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the lobes of the mantle. They are usually 
furnished with numerous vibratory fila- 
ments ; and are attached, in Borne way or 
other, to Bolid bodies. 

P ALMER-W ORM. An appellation given 
to laTvce of very different species and genera 
ot Col -optera. [See Calaxdra.] 

PALOLO. A genus of Anndidcs appa- 
rently allied to Arenicola. By the ‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society’ (March 0. 
1847), we learn that numerous specimens of 
this Sea Worm were presented to the British 
Museum by the Rev. J. B. Stair, of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and winch has been 
described by J.E. Gray, Esq. ns follows : — 
Body cylindrical, separated into equal joints, 
each joint with a small tuft of three or four 
Bpicula on the middle of each side. Head, 
? Lost joint ending in a couple of ten- 
tacles. Eggs globular. 

Most of the specimens, unfortunately, were 
broken into Bhort pieces, and Mr. Gray was 
unable to discover any specimen with a head. 

Palolo viruJti, n. 8. Green, with a row of 
round black spots down the middle of the 
dorsal ? Rurface ; one spot on the middle of 
each joint. Habitat. Navigator Islands. 

The following is Mr. Stair’s account : — 
“ Palolo Is the native name for a species of 
Sea Worm which is found in some parts of 
Samoa (the Navigator Islands) in the South 
Pacific Ocean. They come regularly in the 
months of October and November, during 
portions of two days in each month, viz. the 
day before and the day on which the moon 
is in her last quarter. They appear in much 
greater numbers on the second than on the 
first day of their rising, and are only ob- 
served for two r - three hours in the early 
part of each m«.-.nng of their appearance. 
At the first dawn of day they may be fell 
by the hand swimming on the surface of the 
water ; and as the day advances their num- 
bers increase, bo that by the time the sun 
has risen, thousands may be observed in a 
very small space, sporting merrily during 
their short visit to the surface of the ocean. 
On the second day they appear at the same 
time and in a similar manner, but in such 
countless myriads that the surface of the 
ocean is covered with them for & consider- 
able extent. On each day, after sporting 
for an hour or two, they disappear until the 
next season, and not one is ever observed 
during the intervening time. Sometimes, 
when plentiful at one island it* one month, 
scarcely any are observed the next ; but 
they always Rppear with great regularity at 
the times mentioned, and these are the only 
times at which they arc observed throughout 
the whole year. They are found only in 
certain parts of the islands, generally near 
the openings of the reefs on portions of the 
const on which much fresh water is found ? 
but this is not always the case. 

“ In si/c they may be compared to a very 
fine straw, and arc of various colours and 
lengths, green, brown, white, and speckled, 
and in appearance and mode of swimming 
resemble verv small snakes. They arc ex- 
ceedingly brittle, and if broken Into many 
pieces, each piece swims off as though it were 


an entire worm. No particular direction 
appeared to be taken by them in swimming. 
I observed carefully to see whether they 
came from sea- ward or rose from the reef, 
and feel assured they come from the latter 
pin The natives arc exceedingly fond of 
them, and calculate with great exactness 
the time of their appearance, which is looked 
forward to with great interest. The worms 
are caught in email boskets, beautifully 
made, and v hen taken on shore are tied up 
in leaves in small bundles, and baked. G reat 
quantities are eaten undressed, hut either 
dressed or undressed are esteemed a gTeat 
delicacy. Such is the desire to eat Palolo 
by &U classes, that immediately the fishing 
parties reach the. shore, messengers are dis- 
patched in all directions with Targe quan- 
tities to parts of the island on which none 
appear." 

PALED IN A. A genus of fluviatile Mol- 
lusca, very widely diffused in rivers and 
ponds, and occasionally found in salt 
marshes, but not in the sea. The shell is 
con^-shoped, varying in form from oval to 
glooose, and having the whorls rounded ; 
aperture roundish, angulatcd above • mar- 
gins of the Inner and outer Up united ; oper- 
culum homy ; shell covered by a gretnish 
epidermis. The head of the animal is 'iir- 
nished with a proboscis, and two teniae da, 
having eyes at the base ; foot eomewnat 
triangular. The Paludinte are viviparous 

PA^fPHILA. A genus of diurnal Lcpi 
doptera ; two species of which are here- 
under described. 

PAMmiLA SVLVAXUS J OT CLOUDED SKIT- 
TER Butterfly. This well-known insect is 
commonly found on the borders of woods 
and in woody lanes, about the end of May 
and in July. The wings above are a bright 
fulvous, with the hinder margin and the 
nervures brown, the margin itself marked 
with a strong black line : the anterior wings 
faintly spotted with fulvous : the posterior 
tawny ash-colour j beneath fulvous, with the 
tip oj the anterior wings slightly tipped with 
greenish, and a blick patch nt the base ; 
posterior wings obscure greenish, faintly spot- 
ted with yellowish-white, with a very slender 
marginal line * cilia fulvous. The male has 
a . black line on the disc of the superior 
wings, and the nervures and marginal streak 
are broader and of a deeper black than in the 
female ; in which sex the spots are more 
distinct on both surfaces of the wings. 

Pamtitila Paxiscus; or Chequered But- 
terfly. A somewhat scarce and very local 
species, which makes its appouronce about 
the CDd of May. Its wings above aTe black 
brown, spotted with tawny : anterior with a 
central blotch, followed by an interrupted 
band, intersected with black. veins, with two 
smaller posterior spots, and a marginal band 
of tawny dots : posterior wings with three dis- 
coidal spots, and a row of dote, all tawny ; 
fringe of the same colour, but block at the 
base : beneath the anterior wings are yel- 
lowish, with three discoidal spots, and four 1 
or five smaller posterior ones ; posterior, 
wings yellowish-brown, with seven larger j 
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spots, and fire smaller and paler on the 
hinder margin, where there is also a pale 
yellowish streak. k Caterpillar dark brown 
on the back, sides paler, with two yellow 
longitudinal stripes j black head, and an 
orange-coloured ring round the neck. It 
feeds on the Great plantain {I’lanlapo 
major}. 

PAKDA. {Ailurus.} See Ailusus. 

PAJvDORA. A well-known genus of Con- 
cliif erous Mollusca, found in. the sandy 
shores of Europe at a considerable depth ; 
also in the Persian Gulf and Pacific Ocean. 
Shell regular, mequivalve, the upper one 
flat, and the lower convex ; an obtuse, ob- 
long tooth in one valve, and a receptacle 
for It in the other ; ligament internal. The 
foot of the animal is large and triangular. 
The shells are small, and pearly inside. 

^ PAKGOLUL [See Maxis.] 

PANOPEA. A genus of Conchiferous 
Molluscs, belonging to the SoJenidce family ; 
found in the Mediterranean and Australia. 
The shell is large and handsome j equivalve, 
transverse, and gaping at both extremities ; 
one conical tooth in each valve, and a thick 
callosity on the side ; tyro oval muscular 
impressions, and one deep palleal impres- 
sion. 

PAXORPHLE. A family of insects be- 
longing to the order Eeuroptera ; distin- 
guished by the front of the head (which is 
vertical) being produced into an elongated 
slender defiexed rostrum * the eyes promi- 
nent and semiglobose ; the antenna long, 
slender, and multi-articnlate ; the body 
moderately long and slender ; the maxillxo 
bilobed at the extremity, membranous, and 
pilose | the wings of moderate and equal 
size, numerously reticulated, the posterior 
not being folded when at rest ; the legs long 
and slender; and the tarsi five-jointed, 
simple, with two tibial spurs, and denticu- 
lated ungues, and a large pulvillus. The 
type of this family is the Panorpa conuntmis , 
an abundant species, ordinarily known as 
the Sconnox-FLY [which see]. 

PANTHER. (Pel is Par d us.} A feline 
quadruped* measuring about six feet and a 
half from nose to tail, which is itself about 
three feet long. Its colour is a bright tawny- 
yellow, thickly marked all over the upper 
parts of the body, shoulders, and thighs, with 
roundish black spots, disposed into circles 
consisting of four or five separate spots ; and 
there is commonly, but not always, a central 
spot in each circle ; in which, as well as in 
its superior size and deeper colour, the 
Panther differs from the Leopard. On the 
face and legs the spots are single, and along 
tim top of the .back is a row of oblong spots, 
which are still longer os they approach the 
tail. The breast and belly are white ; the 
former marked with transverse dusky stripes ; 
the latter and the tall with large irregular 
black spots. The Panther is principally 
found in Africa, and is to that country what 
the Tiger is to Aria, but is leas to be dreaded, 
inasmuch as it prefers the flesh of brutes to 
| that of human beings. The manner it seizes 


its prey— lurking near the sides of woods, 
Ac., and darting forward with a sudden 
spring — . resembles that of the Tiger. These 
animals and the Leopard were the Far™ and 
Pardi of the ancients. The Romans drew 
immense numbers from the deserts Africa 
fox their public spectacles. Pcanrus exhibited 
at one time a hundred and fifty Panthers ; 
Pompey, four hundred and ten ; and Au- 
gustus,*four hundred and twenty. It is one 
of the wildest of the feline tribe, always 
retaining its fierce aspect and perpetual 
muttering growl. The female is pregnant 
nine weeks, and the young are born blind, 
continuing so for about nine days. In Ame- 
rica, other species are called “Panthers/' 

PAPLLTO : FAPILIONULE. A genus 
and family of Lepidopterous Insects, com- 
prxsingnumerous >ind distinct species of the 
diurnal tribes : it is distinguished by the per- ; 
fectly ambulatory structure of^he fore legs ; i 
the ungues distinct and simple, or bifid r 
antenns having a distinct dub, but never 
hooked at the tips j the hinder wings entire, 
and the discoidal cell of the hind wing closed; 
the body small, slender, and compressed ; 
and the proboscis short, or modern telv long. 
This family comprises two very distinct 
sub -families, namely, the Papilioxid.s and 
PmRii>.£. 

In the Pafilioxida: the anal edge of the 
hind wings is concave or folded ; the palpi 
are very short ; the club of the antenmn 
forms an elonfnted mass ; the ungues are 
entire and simple ; the wings ore broad, 
with the discoidal cell always closed; the 
abdomen free. The caterpillars ore alow, 
cylindrical, thickened, never viUoso nor 
hairy, with two retractile tentacles .placed 
on the neck, in the shape of a fork, arising 
from a common tubercle, and which the 
insect throws out when alarmed, emitting 
at the same time a disagreeable odour. The 
specie* of Papilionid® are for the most part 
tropical » but one has been found in Eng- 
land, P. machaoru Many of the species 
have the hind wings produced into a pair. 
of tails, whence they have obtained the 
name of Swallow-tatia. From the beauty 
of their colours and large size, these insects 
•were by Linnaeus styled Eqvites. Their 
flight is rapid. 

The rub-family PiXRrDJ2,-C0Tnprisi»g the 
Pan« candtdi of Linnams, is distinguished 
from the preerding by the hind wing3 form- 
ing a groove for the reception of the abdomen; 
the palpi are porrected, with distinct joints ; 
the minnte labmm and mandibles are per- 
ceived above the base of the spiral maxilla ; 
the fbre legs ore long and perfect, without 
the dil£t£d. spine ; the ungues are bifid, often 
with a long pulvillus ana a narrow hirsute 
appendage on each side. The caterpillars 
are finely pubescent and attenuated at each 
end, -without any nuchal tentacle ; the chry- 
salides angular, slightly compressed, and 
terminated in a point at each extremity, 
sometimes assuming the appearance of s 
curved canoe. These insects, which include 
our common well-known white garden but- 
terflies, are not equal, either in size or beauty, 
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to the preceding sub-family } white, orange, 
and brimstone being tlieir prevailing tints. 
The last-named are, however, occasionally 
very destructive, the larvm feeding for the 
most part upon the cabbages and other vege- 
table produce of our gardens Such of our 

readers as wish to have additional informa- 
tion on the Butterflies must consult Double- 
day and Hewitson’s Genera of Diurnal Bc- 
pldoplera, where they will find much valu- 
able information and accurate description, 
accompanied with most admirable coloured 
figures of the principal forms ; it is a book 
quite indispensable to any one who whhes 
to study the subject ; in our popular sketch 
any great detail would be misplaced. t$ee 
LlCIUDOl’XEKA : Butterfly.} 

pAPILtO MaCTIAOX, or SWALLOW-TAIL 
Butterfly. This very elegant and con- 
spicuous Butterfly is of all our indigenous 
species the largest j the fenprie, which, as 
usual, exceeds the male in size, frequently 
measuring in expanse of wing considerably 
more than three inches. The general colpur 
J of the wings is black, powdered with yellow, j 
and relieved by bold yellow markings, j 



BWaiO^TMLEB mjTTXUFLT. 

(pafilio w achaon.) 

• The basal half of the hinder wings is also 
yellow ; and from the posterior margin of 
; them an acute 4 ‘ tail ” projects, which may 
I be fancifully compared to the outer tail- 
feathers of the swallow — hence its name : 

' at each inner comer is an oceltated spot of 
red, with an anterior crescent of lightblue ; 
the whole nearly surrounded by a ring of 
| black. The body is yellow, with two lines 



beneath, and the hack black ; the antennse f 
and legs black. Though this species does . 
not appear on the wing in our island till the 
beginning of June, and is rarely seen at all ; 
in the northern counties, it is by no means > 
rare in the south aud west of England. It 1 
is common in several parts of Trance and > 
Italy, and abundant in Syria and Egypt. 

It flies with rapidity, and is difficult tocaieh. 
The caterpillar is smooth, green, with vetrety 1 
black rings : the organ with which It is : 
armed on the top of the neck is red j and It ; 
secretes an acrid liquor, which emits *n un- 
pleasant smell. It feeds solitarily on um- 
belliferous plants ; and about July it changes . 
to the chrysalis, which Is greenish, with a j 
longitudinal black band on each side. 

PAUADTSEIDiE, or BIRDS OF PARA- 
DISE. The genus ParadMa, distinguished 
in most specie* by a peculiar union of splen- 
dour and elegance, appears to be confined to 
the regions of Papua or New Guinea, and 
the smatl isles in the immediate vicinity} 
extending only a few degrees on each side 
the Equator. For a long time the most 
absurd fables and traditions were current 
respecting these magnificent specimens of 
the feathered tribes: namely . that they passed 
their whole existence in sailing in the air, 
the dew of heaven being tlieir only food ; 
that they were destitute of legs $ that tiiey 
never took rest except by suspending them- 
selves from the branches of trees by the 
shafts of the two elongated feathers which 
form a characteristic of this beautiful race, i 
nrnl that they never touched the earth till 
the moment of their death. From such a 
tissue of absurdity and error the world has, 
however, long been free ; and time has dis- 
covered that these birds have not only legs, 
but that they are both large and strung. 

Birds of Paradise, which are allowed to 
exceed all others in the beauty, variety, and 
peculiar construction of their plumage, as- 
sociate in large flocks in the delightful aro- 
matic woods and groves of their native is- 
lands : and the inhabitants themselves, not 
insensible to their charms, give them the 
name of God's Birds. From the rapidity > 
of their flight, a9 well as there being con- j 
tinunlly on the wing in pursuit^ of insects, • 
their usual prey, they are sometimes called 
the swallows of Terimte. However, as the j 
country where they breed is visited with i 
tempestuous seasons, these birds are seldom 
seen at such times ; and it is supposed that , 
they then migrate to countries where their 
food is to be found in greater abundance ; 
for, like swallows, they have their stated I 
periods of return. There are several species J 
of this beautiful group ; but as it would be 
impossible to convey a perfect idea of the 
originals, unless we could represent their ' 
vivid and ever-changing tints, descriptions j 
of two or three will suffice. j 

The Great Emerald Paradise Bird. ; 
(Paradifea apoda.) The general length of 
this most elegant bird, from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the long Bide-Rather*, is , 
about two feet, but to tlie end of thereat tail j 
about twelve indies, the sire of the bird being 
that of a thrush. The bill is slightly bent, 
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and of a greenish colour ; the base being breast runs a broad gold-gT2en zone, sepa- 
surrounded, for the distance of half an inch, rated from the red above by a line of yellow; 
with close-set, yel vet-like black plumes, with from the green zone or crescent downwards, 
a varying lustre of gold-green ; the head, the body and under wing-coverts ore white ; 
together with the back part of the neck, is 
of a pale gold-colour, the throat and fore 
part of the neck of the richest changeable 
gold-green : the whole remainder of the 
plumage on the body and tail is of a fine 
deep chestnut, except on the breast, which 
is of a deep purple colour. From the upper 


uno bird or paradise — ifiir. 
(paraiji9Za [cicnmuRae] regia.) 

beneath thawings, on each side the. body, ii 
a set of feathers of a dusky brown colour, 
with tips of the richest golden-green, each 
tip separated from the brown by a bounding 
line of white. The quill feathers are of a 
bright orange-brown beneath; and from 


ORSAT BIRD or PARADISE. 

( PARADISE A APODA.) 

part of each side of the body, beneath the 
wings, springs a vast assemblage of ex- 
tremely long, loose, broad floating plumes, of 
the most delicate texture and appearance 5 
in some specimens of a bright deep yellow, 
in others of a paler hue, but most of them 
marked by a few longitudinal dark red spots; 
and from the middle of the rump spring a 
pair of naked shafts, considerably exceeding 
in length even the long loose plumes of the 
sides. This bird is a native of the Molucca 
Islands and the islands around New Guinea, 
particularly in the Island of Aroo. Latham 
mentions that a specimen was once brought 
alive to England, and it is occasionally 
brought to Macao in China. 

The chiefs of the countries where they are 
found use them in their turbans ; and in 
many parts of the East, as well as in this 
country, parts of the birds are used by the 
fair sex as ornaments in their head-dress. 

The Royalot Kino Paradise Bird. (Pa- 
radisea Regia,) This is supposed to be the 
smallest of all the Birds of Paradise, measur- 
ing only five inches and a half in length, 
without reckoning the two tail feathers .which 
are about eix inches long. The colour of this' 
bird on the upper parts is a most intense and 
beautiful red or purplish chestnut ; the bill 
of a b:owmsh yellow ; the base, as well as 
the fore part of the head, being surrounded 
with velvet-like plumes : the throat and 
upper part of the breast are of a deep pur- 
ple red, and across the lower part of the 
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the upper part of the rump, over the middle' 
of the tail, extend two very long naked 
shafts, each terminating, in the most beau- 
tiful manner, in a moderately broad gold- 
green web, rising from one 6ide only of the 
shaft, and forming a flat spiral of nearly two 
convolutions. The legs are moderately stout, 
and of a yellowish brown colour. This spe- 
cies is called the King-bird by the Dutch, 
and said not to associate with other birds of 
the genus, but to be of a solitary nature, 
feeding on berries, particularly such ns are 
of a red colour ; seldom, if ever, settling on 
loftv trees, but frequenting shrubs and 
bushes. M. Lesson found it alive near 
Dorey harbour in New Guinea, and his slight 
observations confirm what we have quoted 
above from a Dutch author. 

The Gold-breasted BtED or Paradise. 
(Paradisea [ Parotid ] ser-setacea O This 
beautiful deep black species is a native of 
New Guinea and Waigiou, and is well named 
by the French Sffilet, from the six slender 
feathers, three on each side of the head, which 
want webs, except at the end, where they 
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Bpreod into an oval. The breast has a rich crest at the base of the beak, the long fea- 
pl.,., ehanceablc green gorget, which Is very then on the Bide of the neck, looking like 
unman t. Our figure, which is copied from a second pair of wings, and the brilliant 
the work of .Lesson, will show the form and 
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deeply-notched projecting green shield on 
its breast, are indicated in the figure ; no 
description can give an adequate idea of the 
sptendour of this or any other Bird of Para- 
dise : we must refer our readers to the cases 
in the British Museum, or to other collec- 
tions which contain these “ children of the 
sun.” 

PARANriRA, A genns of Longicorn 
beetles belonging to the JPrionidas family, 
the species of which, ns vet, hare only been 
found in America. Their form and general 
appearance will be better indicated to our 
renders by the accompanying figure than by 
any description. We may only observe that 
the body is parallel opiped and very glossy; 
that the nntennee are simple, somewhat 
moniliform.and rather short ; that the ligula ! 
has the form of a short transverse segment * 
of a circle, notlobed in front; and that the ■ 
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headed Makakiv. This bird inhabits Van 
Diemen’s Land, and is the commonest of 
the island ; wherever, indeed, the gum and 
wattle trees are, there may the bird be found, 
creeping about in the most easy and elegant 
manner, examining the upper and under 
sides of leaves for insects. It is found in 
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srotiAD u as axis. 
trARUAi-ornB ponctatos.) 

the gardens and shruhl>eries even in towns ; 
where its sprightly action, anil piping though 
monotonous note, arc thought pleasing. It 
breeds In September and four following 
months, and hastwo or three broods in a 
year. The nest is of a round domed shape, 
j like that of a Wren, with a small hole for 
! on entrance : it is outwardly composed of 
f grosses, and warmly lined with feathers. 

! rARMornonus, or duck’s dim, 

J LTMPET. A genua of Mollusca, found in 
■ New Holland and New Zealand ; the shell 
of which Is oblong, slightly depressed, and 
convex on the outside ; the interior exhibit- 
I ing very strong muscular impressions, which 
in some species are marked with a Mood 
red colour. __ The head of the auimal is 
rather indistinct, with two ten tacula, having 
eyes at the base ; foot very large. 

PARXASSIUS. A very beautiful genus 
of Butterflies found on mountains in Europe 
aud Asia, and lately ascertained by the most 
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profound Lopidopterht of this country, Mr. 
Edw. Donbledav, to he indigenous to North 
America, on the Kockv Mountains. The best 
known species, whlcfi is here figured, is the 
Apollo Butterfly (Pa>-nass-ius ApoUo\ found 
in Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. It is 
white, with various black markings ; and 
these colours, with the beautiful crimson 
spots on the wings and the elegant shape 
this pretty species, combine to make a most 
pleasing object to look at. The species bus 


been reported to be found on Scotland, but [ 
the statement does not Test on good autho- 
rity. 

PAROQUET, or PARRAKEET. (Pate- 
omis.) A distinctive appellation fora group 
of birds belonging to the Pstttacidee, or 
Parrot tribe, which are smaller than the 
common Parrots, and have longer tails. 
There are numerous species ; some, distin- 
guished by a very long pointed tail and 
collar-like mark round the neck, which in- 
habit the Asiatic continent and bland* j 
and others, natives of Australia, which are 
distinguished by their colours being gorge- 
ously variegated, and peculiarly mottled on 
the back ; by their tail-feathers not being 
pointed ; and by their being furnished with 
elongated tarsi, adapted for running on the 
ground. [See PEZoronus ; PlattcebcusO 

The Riso Paroquet. (PaJceormx Alex- 
andria ) This beautiful species, no less re- 
markable fbr its symmetrical form and grace- 
ful movements, than for It* docility and imi- 
tative powers, is supposed to have been the 
first bird of the parrot kind known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, haring b^en 
brought from the island of Ceylon, afler the 
Indian expeditions of Alexander the Great. 
They afterwards obtained other species from 
Africa.— The size of the Alexandrine or Ring , 
Paroquet is that of a common pigeon ; its 
general length about fifteen inches, and its 1 
colour an elegant bright green above, paler or 
yellower beneath; across each shoulder, on 
the Bmaller coverts, is a lengthened purplish- 
red patch or spot ; and from the base of the 
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ROSK-R1NQED FARRAKEXT. 

(PA.1~E0H.N18 TORqOATT73.) 

lower mandible, on each side, proceeds a 
moderately broad black band or stripe, 
which, after descending a little way, passes 
backwards so as almost to encircle the neck, 
growing very narrow as it approaches the 
back part, which is marked by n red collar, 
near half an inch wide, but narrowing as it 
p&sscs forwards -immediately beneath the 
black one, almost reaching the front of the 
neck : the baek part of the head, towards 
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the commencement of the red collar, has j entire : their feet arc formed for climbing, 
a Blight bluish tinge, and the edges of the in which they assist themselves with their 
.tail-feathers are often of a similar cast : the bill: they feed on the seeds and fruits of 
bill is of a bright orange-red ; the legs ash- various plants ; and often attain to a very 
coloured ; and the under surface of the toil, great age, 
which is Btrougly and regularly cunented, 

is of a yellowish hue. The Grey Parrot. {Psittacus erithacus.) 

Thp Or... PmnitrrrT Fni-nr- TWs speck's is remarkable ftr its loquacity, 

mil Lbce docility, and •dStinctness of articulation! 

and appears to have been one of the earliest 
PARRA. A genua of Grallatorial birds, imported species from Africa, in many parts 
the species of which have very long toes,' which of which it ie common. It is about the size 
enable them to rapport themselves on aqua- a small pigeon, and in length about twelve 

tic plants. Thev arc often named Jacakas, mcbes * Its colour is an elegant ash-gray, 
and are found chiefly in the warm parts of deeper on the upper parts, and more inclin- 
Amcrica, Africa, and Asia. We may par- in 8 to white beneath ; the whole, though of 
ticularize Parra Gam.inacra, a species in- a s °her colour, having a very elegant appear- 
habiting Australia, one of tho roost typical Qnce * from the deeper and lighter undula- 
members of this genua ; its hind toe and claw tio ? 8 formed by the edges of the feathers, a* 
being so largely developed aa to expressly j 115 from a kind of efflorescence resem- 
ftdapt it for traversing those floating leaves b,in & fine powder, which, in a healthy state, 
and herbage that mereTyrlse to the level of the ; 18 Perpetually diffused O'er the plumage. 
wMer. Mr. Gould thus describes it Back I The whole tail is of the brightest enmson ; 


of the head, line down the back of the neck, the temples or orbits of the eyes bare and 
tip* of the shoulders, under surface of the ( whlte ’• th « hill black, and the legs cinereous, 
wing, flanks, and a broad band crossing the lt is extremely long-lived ; there ore well- 
chest and abdomen, deep bluish-black ; chin ! recorded instances their having attained 
and throat white ; orbits, ear-coverts, sides j tbe of aeverty yeaw ; and some authors 
of the neck and breast, pale glossy orange, ] speak positively of individuals living to the 
the white and the orange gradually blending The surprising facility with 

into each other; back and scapularies bronzy 1 winch they repeat sentences has been often 
ollve-gneen, becoming nearly block at the 1 noticed {sometimes too ludicrously apposite, 
base of the neck and on the rump; wing- pf® 6b ould imagine, to obtain perfect erfr- 
r.overta olive-brown; the remainder of the ( deuce. It was one of this species to which 
wing and tail greenish black ; vent and J ^ te memorable anecdote, first related by 


greenish-gray at the extreme tip, then black Henry * III., wno tnen resiaea at eat- 
to near the nostrils ; the basal portion of the minster, in his palace by the river Thames, 
upper mandible and the helmet aurora-red ; ha * picked up many words from hearing the 
base of the lower mandible light primrose- passenger t&Jk as they happened to take 
yellow, fore-part of the tibia red, with a K * lle r*. One day, sporting on its perch, the 
mixture in patches of yellow and greenish- poor in rd fell into the nver ; and then very 
gray 5 hinder part of the tibia, tarsi, and sea«onab.y remembering the words it had 
1 toes dark greenish -gray. Their powers of ouen heard some, whether in danger or in 
; diving and of remaining underwater are jest, use, cried out amain, A boat l a boat I 
‘ very ere at indeed, but their powers of flight ; twenty pound for a boat I A waterman, 


; diving and of remaining under water are j J t5t < y sc i cnea out amain, a coat 1 a ooai 1 
! very great indeed, but their powers of flight ; twenty pound for a boat 1 A waterman, 
• tre inconsiderable. At the slightest alarm j happened t0 te Pear, hearing the cry, 
: they dive down at once or take to flight, to 


| they dive dowi 

! paekots. 


b * floating, and knowing to whom it belonged, 
(Psittacidce.) The Parrot restored it to its royal master, in the full 


| familj' is a very numerous and splendid one ; expectation, w the bird was a great favourite, 
i and is subdivided, chiefly according to the of receiving the promised reward. The king, 
i form of the bill and tail, Into several groups ; however, preferred appealing to the Parrot 
as the Macaws, Cockatoos, Lories, Paroquets, himself to determine the cum, which being 
&e., which are each inserted in their alpha- consented to by the boatman, the bird im- 
betical order. Under the word Psittacida: mediately cried out, * Give the knare a 
will be found a few general observation groat J * * 
relating to the distinguishing characters Of 
( tile genus, & c — The Trw. Parrots, which we ' ^ *"* 


The Brazilian Greek Parrot. ( Psitta - 


are now to consider, have the upper mandi- j ctw Brazil teas is.) This beautiful bird is 
ble toothed, and longer than it is high ; and j' rather larger then the Common Gray Parrot, 
the tall is short, or even and rounded at the j Its plumage Is fine gr«*-gneen, rather paler 
end. They unite great beauty with great ! beneath ; the feathers edged with purpliih- 
docllity j and their faculty of imitating the 1 brown : the front, all round the base of the 
human voice is superior to that of any other , bill, is bright red t the cheeks deep bine, and 
bird. The luxuriant tracts of the tomd zone 1 the top of the head yellow ; the edge of the 
seem to be tho favourite residence of these wing, at some distance beyond the shoulders, 


richly- plumaged tribes : they are not, how- 
ever, eonfined to that zone, os Buffon ima- 


is red ; all the wing-coverts and the shorter 
quill feathers deep or dusky blue ; the out- 


I clued, but arc found in latitudes as far a 9 side feather on each side the tail deep blue, 
forty or forty-five degrees on each ride the tipped with yellow ; the next feather red, 
{ equator. The tongue is fleshy, obtuse, and with a similar yellow tip, and allthe remain- 
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Ing ones green with yellow tips : the bill 
pale, and the legs and feet dusky. 

The Amazon Parrot* ( reittacus dmct- 
zcmivs.) There are several varieties found 
on each side of a great extent of the river 
Amazon to whom the general appellation 
j of Aniazonitin Parrots is given. Their usual 
i length is about fourteen inches; the bills 
( varying in colour : the irides yellow or 
; orange ; and ‘he plumage bright green, with 
( the feathers marked by dusky or blackish 
margins : the tops or edges of the shoulders, 
and a conspicuous patch on the middle of 
the wings, bright red ; the red wing patch is 
usually bounded by shades of blue, green, 

' and yellow, which colours arc only com- 
pletely visible in the expanded state of the 
wings: the tail-feathers are green, but appear 
red beneath the base when expanded. A 
bright blue band generally reaches from eve 
to eye, beyond which the feathers of the 
crown, cheeks, and throat arc of a jonquil 
yellow : the legs and feet are either dusky 
or of a pale grayish brown. The specie* we 
have selected for description corresponds in 
Its main features with what we have above < 
stated ,* and, that the general colour of the 
plumage is a bright and beautiful $reen, 
deepest on the back and wings, and lighter 
beneath, a yellowish garter encircling the 
bottom of the thighs. The smallest of the 
wing-coverts, forming the ridge of the shoul- 
ders, arc of a splendid red colour ; the larger 
wing-feathers arc externally of a deep blue 
with a cast of violet ; the middle ones of the 
same colour at their tips, but red on their 
outward edges. The tail is deep green above, 
and yellowish beneath, and has some red on 
the upper part of each feather, which, how- 
ever, is not seen when the tail is closed : the 
bill is dark brown, and the legs light gray. 
The Amazon Parrot abounds in Guiana and 
Surinam, whore it causes great injury to the 
plantations. It builds in the midst of im- 
penetrable forests, the female laying four 
white eggs in the hollow of a tree. 

Carolina Parrot. (.Fsittncus Caroli- 
nensis .) The only species found native in' 
the United States is the Carolina or Illinois 
Parrot, which is resident from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the neighbourhood of Lake Mi- 
chigan, and on the east of the Alleghanies 
to Maryland. Their favourite food is the 
seeds of the cockle-bur, which grows in great 
abundance along the shores of the Mississippi 
and the Ohio ; where they are seen in large 
flocks, screaming round the salt-licks. They 
are very sociable in their dispositions, ex- 
tremely fond of each other, and showing the 
greatest grief for the loss of their companions. 
The plumage is very beautiful, the general 
colour being a bright yellowish silky green, 
with.light blue reflections. 

Wilson's American Ornithology furnishes 
us with the following particulars of this 
bird : — ‘‘ In descending the river Ohio, by 
myself, in the. month of February, I met 
with the first flock of paroquets, at the 
mouth of the Little Sioto. I had been in- 
formed, bv nn old and respectable inhabitant 
of Marietta, that they were sometimes, 
though rarely, seen there. I observed flocks 


of them, afterwards, at the month of the 
Great and Little Miami, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of numerous creeks that discharge 
themselves into the Ohio. At Big Bone liar, 
thirty miles nbovc the mouth of Kentucky 
river, I saw th*m in great numbers They 
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came screaming through the woods In the 
morning, about an hour after sunrise, to 
drink the salt water, of which they, as well 
as the pigeons, are remarkably foml. When 
they alighted on the ground, it appeared at 
a distance ns if covered with a carpet of the 
richest green, orange, and yellow: they after- 
wards settled, in one body, on a neighbouring 
tree, which stood detached from any other, 
covering almost every twig of it, and the sun, 
shining strongly on their gay ami glossy 
plumage, produced a very beautiful and 
splendid appearance. Ilere I had an oppor- 
tunely of observing some very particular 
traits of their character : having shot down 
a number, some of which were only wounded, 
the whole flock swept repeatedly around 
their prostrate companions, and again settled 
on a low tree, within twenty yards, of the 
spot where I stood. At each successive dis- 
charge, though showers of them fell, yet 
the affection of the survivors seemed rather 
to increase ; for, after a few circuits around 
the place, they again alighted near me, 
looking down on their .slaughtered com- 
panions with such manifest symptoms of 
sympathy and concern, as entirely disarmed 
me. I could not but take notice of the re- 
markable contrast between their elegant 
manner of flight, and their lame crawling 
gait among the branches. They fly very 
much like the wild pigeon, in close compact 
bodies, and with great rapidity, making a 
loud and outrageous screaming, not unlike 
that of the red-headed woodjvecker. Their 
flight is sometimes in a direct line ; but most 
usually circuitous, making a grca*. 'rariety 
of elegant and easy serpentine meaj.wcrs, as 
if for pleasure. They are particularly at- 
tached to the large sycamores, in the hollow 
of the trunks and branches of which they 
generally roost, thirty or forty, and some- 
times more, entering at the same hole. Here 
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they ding close to the sides of the tree, 
holding fast by the claws and also by the 
bills. They appear to be fond of sleep, and 
often retire to their holes during the day. 
probably to take their regular sicst<u They 
are extremely sociable with and Tondof each 
other, often scratching each other’s heads 
and necks, and always, at night, nestiing os 
close as possible to each other, preferring, at 
that time, a perpendicular position, sup- 
ported byxbeir bill and claws. In the fall, 
■when their favourite cockle-bure are ripe, 
they swarm along the coast, or high grounds 
of the Mississippi, above New Orleans, for a 
great extent. At such times, they are killed 
and eaten by many of the inhabitants; 
though, I confess, I think their flesh very 
indifferent. I have several limes dined on 
it from necessity, in the woods : but found 
it merely passable, with all the mice of a 
keen appetite to recommend it. 

"■ The Carolina or Illinois parrot (for it 
haa been described under both these appel- 
lations) 13 thirteen inches long, and twenty* , 
one in extent ; forehead and checks, orange 
red; beyond this, for nn inch and a half, 
down and round the neck, a rich and pure 
yellow ; shoulder and bend of the wing, also 
edged with rich orange red. The general 
colour of the rest of the plumage is a bright 
yellowish silky green, with light blue re- 
jections, lightest and most diluted with 
yellow below ; greater wing-coverta and 
roots of the primaries, yellow, slightly tinged 
with green ; interior webs of the primaries, 
deep duaky purple, almost black, exterior 
ones, bluish green; tail, long, cuneiform, 
consisting of twelve feathers, the exterior 
one only half the length, the others in- ; 
creasing to the middle ones, which are 
Btreahed along the middle with light blue ; 
shafts of all the larger feathers, and of most 
part of the green plumage, black ; knees and 
vent, orange yellow ; feet, a pale whitish 
flesh colour ; claws, black ; bill, wiiite, or 
slightly tinged with pale cream ; iris of the 
eye, hazel ; round the eye is a email space 
without feathers, covered with a whitish 
skin ; nostrils placed in an elevated mem- 
brane at the base of the bill, and covered 
with feathers ; chin, wholly bare of feathers, 
but concealed by those descending on each 
side ; from each side of the palate hangs a 
lobe or skin of a blackish colour ; tongue, 
thick and flesh v ; inside of the upper man- 
dible near the point, grooved exactly like a 
file, that it may hold with more 6ecunty. 
The female differs very little in her colours 
and markings from the male. After ex- 
amining numerous specimens, the following 
appear to be the principal differences. The 
yellow on the neck of the female does not 
descend quite so far ; the interior vanei.of 
the primaries are brownish, instead of black, 
and the orange red on the bend and edges 
of the wing is considerably narrower ; in 
other respects, the colours and markings are 
nearly the same.” 

PARBOT-PISH. (Scan/*.) This fish ob- 
tains its name from the peculiar hooked con- 
formation of its mouth, or the brilliancy of 
its colours, or perhaps frtmi both. It has 


large, convex, rounded Jaws, covered with 
hard, scale- like teeth, which succeed each 
other from the rear to the front in such a 
manner, that the bases of the newest form a 
cutting edge. It is about a foot^ long ? the 
colour is greenish, variegated near the head 
with yellow ; the fin3 are blue, and the scales 
are very large. Numerous species of this 
genus Inhabit tropical seas, some of them 
being remarkably brilliant ; but they are 
mostly noticeable for the immense strength of 
their jaws and teeth enabling them to browse 
without difficulty on the newest layers of the 
stony corn)*,, digesting flip animal matter 
therein contained, and setting free the car- 
bonate of lime in a chalky state. The flesh 
of the Parrot-fish is firm and well-tasted. 

PARTHENOGENESIS. (See 8om»3 

PART1IENOPE. A genus of short-tailed 
Crustacea, the rugosities on the uack of one 
of which present the appearance of a frag- 
ment of eroded rock ; this ernb is the P. 
horrida, and is found in the Indian Ocean. 

PARTRIDGE. , (Perdix cxnercu * 0 This 
well-known bird is about thirteen inches in 
length. The general colour of ic« plumage 
is brown and ash, beautifully mixed with 
black, and each feather streaked down the 
middle with buff: the upper part of the 
neck is transversely varied with dusky gray, 
and a tinge of red : the sides of the head are 
tawny ; under each eye is a small saffron- 
coloured spot, which has a granulated ap- 
pearance, and between the eye and the ear 
a naked skin of bright scarlet, which is not 
very conspicuous but in old birds : the under 
part of the neck and breast are bluish gray, 
marked with transverse black lines, and 
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sprinkled with small reddish spots : on the 
lower part of the breast is a rich gorget of 
deep chestnut, in fonn of a horse-shoe : the 
toil is short and drooping ; the legs are 
greenish white, and furnished with a small 
knob behind. The female has no crescent 
on the brco>d ; and her colours in general 
are not so distinct and bright as those of the 
male. Partridges pair early in the spring : 


V V 
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the female lays from fourteen to eighteen or 
twenty eggs, of a greenish colour, making 
her nest of withered leaves and grass upon 
the ground. The young birds run as soon 
as hatched, frequently encumbered with part 
of the shell. The affection of the Partridge 
for her young is peculiarly strong ; and she 
is greatly assisted by her mate in the care of 
rearing them : they lend them out in com- 
mon, call them together, gather for them 
their proper food, and assist in finding it by 
scratching the ground — at first furnishing 
them with the larvae of ants, on which they 
principally feed while very young. It is no 
Unusual thing to introduce Partridges* eggs 
Under the domestic heu, who watches and 
rears them as her own ; in which case the 
. young birds require to be fed with ants* eggs, 
j which are their favourit.c food, and without 
which it is almost impossible to bring them 
up. Care should be taken to supply them 
well with fresh water : it is also recommended 
to give them a mixture of wood-lice and 
earwigs : and occasionally fresh curds, mixed 
j with lettuce, chick weed, or grouudseL They 
i likewise eat insects, and when full grown, 
all kinds of grain tmd young plants, 
j Whenever u dog or other formidable ani- 
mal approaches the nest of a Partridge, the 
' hen practises every art to allure him from 
the site : she keeps ut a little distance before 
him, feigning to be incapable of flight, and 
just hopping up and falling down before him, 
i but never advancing to such a distance os to 
\ discouiage her pursuer : at length, having 
successfully misled him, she at once takes 
wing and disappears. The danger being over, 
and the dog withdrawn, she returns and 
finds her scattered brood, who immediately 
. assemble at her call, and follow her. Corn 
j fields are the places that Partridges most 
! delight in, especially while the com is grow- 

• ing^ for that is a safe rctreut, where they 
remain undisturbed, and under which they 
usually breed. They frequent the same fields 
after the com is cut down, hut with a dif- 

1 ferent intent 5 for they then feed on such 
com as has dropped from the ears ; and find 
a sufficient shelter under cover of the stalks, 
especially in wheat stubble. When the 
' winter comes on, and the stubble fields ore 
! trodden down or ploughed up, they some- 

• times retire to the uplaud meadows, where 
they lodge in the high grass and among 

• rushes ; they also sometimes resort to the 
> low coppice-woods, especially if they are con- 
! tiguous to com lands. The eggs of these 
| birds are frequently destroyed by weasels, 

foxes, &c., but still they are in general suf- 
j ficiently numerous to furnish the sportsman 
with employment enough in the *• shooting 
season.” The sexual ardour of the male has 
been the theme of many writers on natural 
history; aryl there are instances out of num- 
ber in v nich the parental solicitude of the 
female has justly called forth their eulogistic 
admiration. Partridges are found throughout 
nearly the whole of Europe, aud nowhere 
in greater plenty than iu this island, the 
north of France, Holland, and Germany. 

The Ked-lkooed Partridge. ( Perdix 
rvfuz.) A very beautiful and delicate bird, 


common in Barbary and South Europe ; 
while it has been introduced into Norfolk 
and other parts of England : the bill is of 
a fine scarlet colour ; the iop of the head 
is a bright chestnut, becoming more dusky 
as it reaches the back part, and forming a 
ring round the neck, beautifully varied with 
small vihitg spots. The sides of the head 
and »hroat are of a light bluish ash-colour, 
which gradually changes on the breast to a 
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faint rose-colour: the belly, thighs, and 
tail-coverts are light brown ; the upper side | 
of the neck, back, and wings are of a dark- 
ish hue ; the prime 'quills of the wings are 
tipped with n light yellowish brown colour; 
and ti e scapulars are a bright blue, bordered 
with & dark red. The sides arc covered 
with beautiful feathers, transversely va- 
riegated ; the tips are orange, within which 
there are bars of black, succeeded by others 
of white ; the rump is osh-coloured ; the 
middle feathers of the tail are rather darker, 
and transversely barred ; the side feathers 
of the tail are ash colour towards their roots, 
and their upper parts of a dirty orange. The j 
legs and feet are red ; and the claws are 

brown In South America the name of 

Partridge is applied to species of the genus 
Tina mus [which seej. 

' TJte Partridge Bkoxzewino. IScd 
Geoi'Uavs .3 

PARUS. A genus of Conirostral passerine 
birds ; characterized by a conical beak, 
straight, and rather slender, with few hairs 
at its base, and a strong hind toe, armed 
with a long hooked claw. _ They are active 1 
little birds, continually flitting from spray 
to spmy, suspending themselves in all sorts , 
of attitudes, rending apart the seeds on which J 
they feed, devouring insects, Ac. They bmld 
their nests in the holes of trees, aud store up 
provisions of grain. [See Tomtit.] 

PaSAN. A species of Egyptian Antelope. 

PASSENGER PIGEON. ( Columba [£c- 
ioptsles] mipraform.) This species pbonnds in 
America most prolifically ; but their numbers 
can scarcely he conceived without seeing the 
account given of them by the graphic pen of 
Wilson, the celebrated American ornitholo- 
gist. The Passenger Pigeon is of ja bluish- 
slate-colour, white underneath ; wings long, 
and acuminated ; the throat, breast, and 
sides vinaceous ; tail, of twelve fathers, tbo 
two middle ones black, the lateral ones 
whitish ; bill black ; iris bright orange-red ; 
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ttQ Halted orbit purpli«h-red. The female 
is paler, and her breast of a cinereous brown. 
These birds visit the states in prodigious 
numbers, but are more abundant in the 
Western States, where they breed, and which 
abound in beech moat, them favourite food. 
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w Tho roosting-place* are always in the 
woods, and sometimes occupy a large extent 
of forest. When they have frequented one 
of those places for some time, the appearance 
it exhibits is surprising. The ground is 
covered to the depth of several inches with 
their dung , all the tender grass and under- 
wood destroyed* the snrfbcc strewed with 
large limha of trees, broken down by the 
weight of the birds collecting one above ano- 
ther*, and the trees themselves, for thousands 
of acres, killed as completely as if girdled 
with an axe. The marks of their desolation 
remain for many years on the spot ; and 
numerous places could be pointed out where, 
for levered years after, scarcely a single 
vegetable made Us appearance, when these 
toosts arc first discovered, the^ inhabitants, 
from considerable distances, visit them in 
the night with guns, clubs, long poles, pots 
of sulphur, and various other engines of de- 
struction. In a few hours they fill many 
tacks, and load horses with them. By the 
Indians, a pigeon-roost or breeding-place is 
considered an important source of national 
profit and dependence for that season, and 
all their active ingenuity is exercised on the 
occasion. In the western countries, viz. the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, aud Indiana, these 
are generally In back wood*, and often ex- 
tend in nearly a straight line across the 
country for a great way. Not far from 8hel- 
byville, in the state of Kentucky, about five 
years uo. then was one of these breeding- 
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in nearly * north and south direction, was 
I several mile* in breadth, and was said to 
be upwards of forty miles in ertent. In this 
: tract almost every tree was furnished with 
nests wherever the branches coul 1 accpm- 
1 modal* them. The Pigeons made their fhyt 
1 appearance there about the 10th of April, 
] and left H altogether with their young before 
the 25th of Way. As soon as the young were 


fully grown, and before they left the neats, 
numerous parties of the inhabitants, from 
all parts of the adjacent country, came with 
waggons, axes, beds, cooking utensils, many 
of them accompanied by the greater part of 
their families, and encamped for several' 
day? at this immense nursery. Several of 
them informed me that the noise was bo 
great as to terrify their horses, and that it 
was difficult for one person to hear another 
speak without bawling in Ids ear. The- 
ground was strewed with broken limbs of 
trees, eggs, and young squab pigeons, winch ! 
had been precipitated from above, and on I 
which herds of Hogs were fattening. Hawks, I 
Buzzards, and Eagles were sailing about in : 
great numbers, and seizing the equabs from | 
tire nest at pleasure, while, from twenty feet 
upwards tc the top of the trees, the view 
through the woods presented a perpetual 1 
tumult of crowding and fluttering Pigeons, ■ 
their wings roaring like thunder, mingled 
with the frequent crash of falling timber ; 
for now the axe-men were at work, cutting 
down those trees that seemed to be most 
crowded with nesti, and contrived to fell 
them in such a manner, that in their descent 
they might bring down several others ; by 
which means the falling of one large tree 
sometimes produced 300 squabs, little Inferior 
in size to the old ones, and almost one heap 
of fat. On some single trees, upwards of 100 
nests were found, each containing one squab 
only ; a circumstance in the history of this 
bird not generally known to naturalists. * 

It was dangerous to walk -under these flying 
and fluttering millions, from the frequent 
fall of large branches, broken down by the 
weight of the multitudes above, and which, 
in their descent, often destroyed numbers or 
the birds themselves ; while the clothes of 
those engaged in traversing the woods were 
completely covered with the excrements of 
Pigeons. 

“ These circumstances were related to me 
by many of the most respectable part of the 
community in that quarter, and were con- 
firmed in part by what I myself witnessed. 

I passed for several miles through this same 
brccdiug-plaee, where every tree was spotted 
with nests, the remains of those above de- 
scribed. In many Instances I counted up- 
wards of ninety nests on a single tree 1 but 
the Pigeons had abandoned this place far 
another, sixty or eighty miles off, towards 
Grfcon River, where they were said at that 
time to be equally numerous. From the 
great numbers that were constantly passing 
over oar heads, to or -from that quarter, I 
had no doubt of the truth of this statement. 
The most had been chiefly consumed, in 
Kentucky ; and the Pigeons, every morning 
a little before sunrise, set out for the Indiana 
territory, the nearest part of which was about 
sixty miles distant. Many of there returned 
before ten o'clock, and the great body gene- 
rally appeared on their return a little after 
noon. I bad left the public road to visit the 


* The reader would naturally Infer from this, that a* is the case with the rest of the perm*, each 
, that the Fassengw Pigeon hatches a single young brood generally consists of a male and a female. 
»* on* only at a time; but Nr. Audubon observes. Erery ether part of Wilson'* account be con- 
' ' that the b»rd lays free q,*g» of a pure white, and firms. 
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remains of the breeding-place near 8helby- 
rille, and was traversing the woods with my 
gun, on my war to Frankfort. when, about 
ten o’clock, the Pigeons which I had observed 
flying the greater part of the morning north- 
erly, began to return in aneh immense num - 
bens as I had never before witnessed. Coming 
to an opening by the side erf a creek called 
the Benson, where I had a more uninter- 
rupted view, I was astonished at their ap- 
pearance: they were flying with great steadi- 
ness and rapidity, at a height beyond gnp- 
ihot, in several strata deep, and to close 
together that, could shot have reached them, 
one discharge could not have failed of bring- 
ing down several individuals. From right 
to left, m far as the eye could reach, the 
breadth erf this vast procession extended, 
seeming every where equally crowded. Cu- 
rious to determine how long this appearance 
wonld continue, I took out my watch to note 
the time, and sat down to observe them. It 
was then half-past one ; I sat for more than 
an hour, but instead of & diminution of this 
prodigious procession, it seemed rather to 
increase both in numbers and rapidity ; and, 
anxious to reach Frankfort before nijjht, I 
rose and went on. About four o’clock in the 
afternoon, I crooed Kentucky river, at the 
town of Frankfort, at which time the living 
torrent above my head seemed as numerous 
and as extensive as ever. Bong after this I 
observed them In large bodies, all moving 
in the same south-east direction, till after 
six o’clock in the evening. The great breadth 
of front which this mighty multitude pre- 
served would seem to intimate a correspond- 
ing breadth of their breeding-place, which, 
by several gentlemen who had lately passed 
through part of it, was stated to me at several 
miles. 

Haring endeavoured to make a rough cal- 
culation*)! the numbers composing this mass, 
he believes that, at the lowest estimate, there 
were 2,230.272,000 Pigeons ? that they ex- 
tended full 240 miles in length ; and allow- 
ing each bird to consume half a pint of food 
daily, it wonld amount to 17, ‘ 424,000 bushels 
per day 1 

PASSERINES, or PASSERINE BIRDS. 
The name of a most extensive and varied 
order of birds, which feed on insects, fruit, 
or grain, according to the slenderness or 
strength of their beak. They have all short 
and slender legs, with three toes before and 
one behind ; the two external toes being 
united by a very short membrane : all the 
toes are slender, flexible, and moderately 
elongated, with long, pointed, and slightly 
curved claws. [See Issessores.] 

’ PATELLA. [See Limpet.] 

PATTSSIDiE. A family of Coleopterous 
insects, the various species of which are small 
In size, varying from a quarter to half an 
inch in length ; but containing amongst 
them some of most remarkable form. The 
body is of a firm consistence, and of an ob- 
long, quadrate, subdepressed form, narrowed 
in front ; the head small, and generally 
narrowed behind into a neck ; the antenna, 
which aiv the most singular parts of these 


insects, are of a very large size, composed of 
two or more joints, of a very Irregular con- 
struction ; the elytra are broader than the 
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rest of the body,* the legs short, strong, and 
compressed- These extraordinaiy insects 
appear almost exclusively to inhabit the Old 
World ; but lately a species has been de- 
scribed which was found by Mr. Miers, the 
eminent traveller and botanist, in South 
America. They are rare, and little is known 
of their habits ; but they are believed to be 
nocturnal, and are said to crepitate like the 
Bombardier Beetles (Brachinida:'), while re- 
cent dissections have shown that in other 
respects they are not very distantly removed 
from that tribe. They are fomuPabout the 
•neats of ants ; and those who are desirous 
of studying the many curious species of these 
insects must consult the monographs of them 
given by Mr. Westwood in the Linnsean 
Transactions, in the Arcana Entomologies, 
and in the Transactions of the Entomological 
Society of London. > 

PAVONIA. A genus pf Zoophytes, con- 
taining many foliated species of great beauty; 
specimens of which may be seen in the fine 
collection at the British Museum. Our figure 



PAVONIA. LiCTDCA WITH POUT FES 1ST 
PATORAL PCarriON. 

represents a portion of a specimen of the 
-ParomVi lactuca, or Lettuce Coral, m which 
^the Zoophyte as well as the Polypidom are 
'exhibited. It is copied from one of the 
finely illustrated recently published French 
works. 

PEACOCK. (Poiu) A genus of splendid 
Gallinaceous birds, of which but two species 
are recorded, viz. the Common Peacock and , 
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the Javarust Peacock. The Coumox Pea- 
cock (Pa vo cr&fafttf) is universally -well 
known ; and, as Buffon truly says>“ its match- 
less plumage seems to combine all that de- 
lights the eye in the soft and delicate tints 
of the finest flowers, .all that dazzles it in 
the sparkling lustre of the gems, uud all that 
astonishes it In the grand, display of the 
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rainbow.” Though long naturalized in Eu- 
rope, it Is of Eastern origin, occurring in the 
greatest profusion in the neighbourhood of 
the Gauges, and in the extensive plains of 
India, the kingdom of Siam, &c. As early 
as the days of Solomon they were imported 
into Judea by the fleets which that monarch 
equipped on the Bed Sen. F rom India they 
were brought into Greece about the time of 
Alexander ? and towards the decline of the 
Roman republic they were introduced into 
Rome, and were esteemed os one of the 
choicest luxuries of the table. They arc 
still found wild In many parts of Asia and 
Africa, but more particularly in the fertile 
plains of India, where they attain a great 
size, and exhibit colours which seem to vie 
with the glittering gems and precious stones 
produced m those luxurious regions. Of the 
exact period when it was introduced into 
England we have no authentic record ; but 
we learn from good authority that it long 
formed one of the dishes ip the second course 
of every great feast * being usually baked 
in A pie, made In the form of the bird, with 
the head raised above the crust, the beak 
richly gilt* and the tail expanded. In ,the 
days of chivalry it was common for the 
knights to make their vowb Of enterprise at 
a solemn feast, on the presentation to each 
knight, in turn, of a roasted peacock in a 
golden dish. , _ , , 

The ordinary length of the Peacock, from 


the tip of the bill to that of the tail, is about 
four feet. Its finely-shaped head is adomod 
with a tuft, consisting of twenty-four fea- 
thers, whose slender shafts are furnished 
with webs only at the ends, painted with 
the most exquisite green, edged with gold s 
the head, throat, neck, and breast are bf a 
deep blue, glossed withtfreen and gold ; the 
back of the same, tinged with bronze \ the 
scapulars and smaller wing- coverts, reddish 
cream colour, variegated with black j the 
middle coverts deep blue, glossed with green 
and gofd j and the belly and rent are dusky, 
with a greenish hue. The tail, which is of 
a gray-brown, is hidden beneath that whieh 
constitutes the distinguishing character of ! 
this beautiful bird — Its magnificent from, j 
which rises* above it, and, when expanded, 
forms a superb fan of the most resplendent 
hues : ~the shafts are white, and are furnished 
from their origin, nearly to Jhe end, with di- 
vided irridescent barbs ; at the extremity of 
these feathers the baths unite, and form a flat 
extended vane, decorated with what is called 
“ the eye.” This is a brilliant spot, or circlet, 
enamelled with thejnost enchanting colours ; 
yellow, gilded with various shades ; green, 
running into blue and bright violet, varying 
according to Its different positions ; the whole* 
receiving additional lustre from the colour, 
of the centre, which is a fine velvet black. : 
“ When pleased or, delighted, and in the 
sight of his females, the Peacock erects his 
train, and displays the majesty of his beouty ; 
all hi* movements are full of dignity * his 
head and neck bend nobly back, his pace Is 
Blow and solemn, and he frequently turns 
slowly and gracefully round, as if to catch 
the sunbeams in every diredtion an£ produce 
new colours of inconceivable richness-” — 
These gorgeous plumes, however, whose ver- 
satile hues he has eo often displayed with 
all the pride of conscious superiority, are 
shed every year ; and then, as if sensible of 
hi* loss, he seeks the most obscure retreats 
to coucenl himself, till the returning spring 
restores him to his accustomed beauty. The 
cry of the Peacock, especially on n summer 
evening and at night, is often repeated, and 
his loud and discordant screams are gene- 
rally considered as the sure prognostic of 
bad weather. The legs are gray-brown, those 
of the male being furnished with a etfong 
spur 5 and the feet are clumsy in the ex- 
treme. 

The female (called the Pea-henl Is rather 
less than the male i and her train is not only 
very short, but destitute of those dazzling 
colours by which he is distinguished : her 
whole plumage, in fact, partakes of a light 
brown or cinereous hue. She seldom lays 
more than four or five eggs at a time, and 
always chooses some sequestered or secret 
spot, where she can conceal them from the 
male, who is apt to break them. The eggs 
are white and spotted i and rire sits from 
twenty-five to thirty days, according to the 
temperature of the climate or the warmth 
of the season. The young birds do not ac- 
quire their perfect brilliancy till the third 
year. Occasionally the peacock has the 
whole of the plumage of a pure white colour, 
the eyes of the train not excepted, but they 
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may be traced by a different undulation of 
shade upon that part. There Is also a varie- 
gated or mixed breed, between the common 
and the white variety ; in which every pro- 
portion of colour between the two is at dif- 
ferent times observed. Sometimes the female 
assumes the plumage of the male, which Is 
paid to take place only after she has done 
laying j but Instances of this, we believe, 
are very rare. — The Peacock formerly graced 
the tables of the magnates of the land, and 
was served up with the feathers of the neck 
and tail preserved : its flesh, however, 1b far 
les3 delicious than that of the turkey, and 
it now rarely appears on the festive board. 

In me and proportions the two species are 
nearly similar, but the crest of PanoJaivmx- 
etts is much longer than that of P. crisfatuj, 
and the feathers of which it is composed are 
regularly barbed from the base upwards in 


and green. A naked space on the cheeks, 
including the eyes and ears, is coloured of a 



a theme of admiration in the remotest time* i 
and the bird was fought after as capable of 
adding splendour to the magnificence of 
Solomon. The chief display of this beauty 
arises from that arrangement of long and 
gorgeous feathers which spring from the 
space between the region behind the wings 
and the origin of the tail ; but the use of 
this to the bird itself has been a subject of 
doubt. At first sight it seems to be no better 
than a luxuriance of nature, and an cncum- 1 
brance rather than a benefit. The action 
bv which their splendour is outspread has 
aJ 60 been deemed an absurd manifestation 
of pride. But men ore imperfect interpreters 
of the actions of animals ; and a closer exa- 
mination of the habits of this bird affords a 
different explanation. 


TXV.UTXSB PEACOCK. 

(pavo rxvxmcus.) 

light yellow behind, and blubb-green to- 
wards its fore part. The feathers of the : 
neck and breast, which are broad, short, 
rounded, and imbricated like the scales of a 
fish, are at their base of the same brilliant 
hue as the head, and have a brood, lighter, 
somewhat metallic margin; those of the back 1 
have still more of the metallic lustre. The 
wing-coverts have a deeper tinge of blue. 
The tail-feathers and their coverts (the train) 
are of a splendid metallic brown, changing 
into green ; their barbs very long, loose, and 
silky ; nnd the latter are almost all termi- 
nated by ocellated spots similar to those 
which mark the train of the common species, 
and of nearly the same size. Like it, also, 
they ore of a beautiful deep purple in the 
centre, which is surrounded by a bond of 

f ;reen, becoming narrow behind, but widen- 
ng in front and filling up a kind of notch 
that occurs in the blue ; then comes a broad 
brownish band ; nnd lastly, a narrow black 
ring, edged with chestnut, all beautifully 
iridescent. Bill of a grayish horn-colour j 
iris deep hazel. Legs strong, naked, reticu- 
lated, dusky black. 

The beauty of the Peaeock’s plumage was 


PEARL [MOTHS). A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genns ITargaritia. 

PEARL OYSTER. (Avictila Margari- 
ttfera.) A bivalve Mollusc, celebrated for the 
valuable nacreous substance, called mother- 
of-pearl, with which the inside of the shell 
Is lined, but still more for the little globu- 
lar, oval, or pear-shaped concretions, ealled 
pearls, which ore sometimes found free and 
detached within the lobes of the mantW. 
They are thus described by an eminent con- 
chologlst ; “Pearls are small nacreous balls. 


the body of the animal t they are fbund de- 
posited in the most fleshy parts, particularl- 
within and around the adductor muscle, an 
are said to be occasioned by the overcharge 
of those glands whose frmetion it Is to secrete 
the nocreous fluid destined for the internal 
lining of the shell. When the animal is 
thus diseased, tills beautiful irridescent fluid 
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is very irregularly discharged, being also 
deposited upon the inner surface of the shell 
in little excrescences ; these are often de- 
tached, and form articles of commerce as 
pearls of inferior value, the former being 
considered more precious, both on account 
of their rotundity of form and the clearness 
and beauty of their complexion.” — Reeve's 
Con. St/s. 

From an interesting article on Pearls and" 
Pearl Fisheries, by Dr. Baird (in Chambers’s 
Miscellany, Ho. 1G70, we glean the follow- 
ing : — “Substances so unlike the composi- 
tion of the shells in which they are found 
must naturally give rise to speculations re- 
specting their origin - ; and thus we find, in 
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times ere science had determined their real 
nature, various amusing hypotheses to ac- 
count for their existence. Pliny, the cele- 
brated Roman naturalist, gravely tells us 
that the oyBler which produces pearls does 
bo from feeding upon heavenly dew. Our 
own early writers entertained the same 
notipn ; and Boethius, Speaking of the pearl- 
mussel of the Scottish rivers, remarks, that 
' these re rssels, early in the morning, when 
the sky is clear and temperate, open their 
mouths a little above the water, and most 
greedily swallow the dew of heaven ; and 
after tne measure and quantity of the dew 
which they swallow, they conceive and breed 
the pearl. These mussels,’ he continues, 
*are so exceedingly quick of touch and 
i hearing, that, however faint the noise that 
may be made on the bank beside them, or 
however small the stone that may be thrown 
Into the water, they sink nt once to the 
bottom, knowing well in what estimation 
the fruit of their womb is to all people.” In 
the East, the belief is equally common that 
these precious gems are 

4 Rain from the nkj. 

Which turns Into pearU as It falls In the sea.’ 

But, alas for poesy and romance 1 the sci- 
ence of chemistry — which has, with its 
sledge-hammer of matter-of-fact, converted 
the all-glorious diamond into vulgar char- 
coal — has also pronounced the precious 
pearl to be composed of ‘concentric layers 
of membrane and carbonate of lime 1 ' Ad- 
mitting it* composition, the question still 
remains 03 to the cause of a substance so 
dissimilar in appearance to the shell in 
which it exists, and why it should be pre- 
sent in some shells, and absent in other*. 

“In all cases, it appears that the ultimate 
cause of the animal’s forming this beautiful 
substance is to get rid of a source of irrita- 
f tion. Sometimes this happens to be a grain 
of sand, or some such small foreign body, 
which has insinuated itself between the 
mantle of the oyster and the shell, and 
which, proving & great annoyance, the ani- 
mal covers with a smooth coat of membrane, 
over which it spreads a layer of nacre. At 
other times, it Is caused by some enemy of 
■ the inhabitant of the shell perforating it 
; from tho outside to get within reach of its 
prey. With a plug of this same matter, the 
, oyster immediately fills up the opening 
; made, and shutting out the intruder, balks J 
i it of its nefarious design. In both, these 
| coses, ©e flnd'the pearl usually adhering to 
j the internal surface of , the shell. The best, | 
j however, and the most valuable specimens, j 
; arc generally found in the body itself of the 
j animal ; and the source of irritation here is 
’ proved, according to the observations of Sir 
Everard Home, who has paid great attention 
to this snbject, to be an ovum or egg of the 
animal, which* instead of becoming ripe, 
i proves abortive, and is not thrown out by 
I the mother along with the others, but re- 
mains behind in the capsule in which the 
ova are originally contained. This capsule, 
being still supplied with blood- vessels from 
the parent animal, goes on increasing in 
sue for another year, and then receives a 


covering of nacre, the same as the onifnal 
spreads over the interfJW surface of the shell. 

“Sir Everard Home does not appear to 
i have been aware that 6 an dins, as long ago 
as 1673, communicated the same fact to the 
Royal Society of London j but was led to it 
j when investigating the mode of breeding of 
the fresh- water mussel, by generally finding 
in the ovarium round hard bodies, too small 
to be noticed by the naked eye, Jiaving ex- 
actly the appearance of seed-pearls, os they 
are called. Sometimes he found these bodies 
connected with the surface of the shell, in 
contact with the membrane oovering it. in 
further examining into -the structure of 
pearls, he ascertained that all split pearls 
upon which he could lay his hands uni- 
versally possessed a small central cell, which 
surprised him by its extreme brightness of 1 
polish ; and in comparing the size of this I 
cell with that of the ovum when ready to ' 
drop off from its pedicle, he found U sufii- I 
ciently large to enclose it. He came thus tfE 
the conclusion that these abortive eggs artf 
the commencement or nuclei of the pearl'. 
Being once formed, the animal continues to 
increase its size by the addition of fresh 
coats, adding, it Is said, a fresh layer every 
year. It is extremely probable, however, 
that its presence being still a source of irri- 
tation to the creature, the nacral covering is 
more rapidly deposited upon the pearl than 
upon the shell itself. Those pearls found 
in the substance of the animal are generally 
round,- but occasionally we fiqd them of a* 
pyramidal form, the pedicle by which the* 
egg is attached appearing to have received a 
coat of nacre as well as itself. People con- 
versant with the pearl-fishery assert that 
they do not appear till the animat has 
reached its fourth year, ond that it takes' 
from seven to nine years for the oyster to 
reach maturity. j **1 ( O 

" The true. pearl I* remarkable, as is well 
known, for its beautiful lustre — a lustre 
which cannot altogether be given to artificial 
ones. According to Sir Everard Home, this 
peculiar lustre arises from the central cell, 
which is lined with a highly-polished coat 1 
of nacre i and the substance of the pearl i 
itself being diaphanous, the rays of light j 
easily pervade it. Previous to 8fr Evcranl’a I 
theory, it was supposed by opticians that 
the peculiar splendour was the effect of 
light reflected from the external surface. 
They took for granted that pearls were solid 
bodies, denied them to be diaphanous, and, j 
therefore, considering the subject mathema- 
tically, they contended that their brilliancy j 
must be produced by the reflection from the 
nacral surface. In the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, we arc. told br Sir David Brewster { 
that the fine pearly lartre and iridescence 
of the inride of the pearl-oyster arises 
from the circumstance, that we find in t\l J 
* mother-of-pearl a grooved structure upon j 
its surface, resembling very closely the de- 
licate texture of-fhe skin at the top of an [ 
infant's finger, or the minute corrugations 
which are often seen on surfaces covered 
with varnish or with, oil paint.’ Similar 
appearances, we are told, are to be seen 
in tht structure of pearls. ‘The tiiroc- 
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tion of the grooves,* says Sir David, * is in 
every case at right angles to the line Joining 
the common image and the coloured Image ; 
hence In irregularly-formed mother-of-pearl, 
•where the grooves are often circular, and 
have every possible direction, the coloured 
images appear irregularly scattered round) 
the ordinary image. In the real pearl these 
coloured images are crowded Into a small 
space round the common image, partly on 
account of the spherical form of the pearl ; 
and the various hues are thus blended into 
a s*hite unformed light, which gives to this 
substance its high value as an ornament.’ 
Pearls, however, at least the most valuable, 
are not perfectly, solid, and are certainly 
translucent. In fact, in a split pearl we 
find the transparency to be considerable. 

* Upon taking a split pearl,’ says Sir Evernrd 
Home, ‘and putting a candle behind the 
cell, the surface of the pearl' became imme- 
diately illuminated ; and -upon mounting 
one with coloured foil behind the cell, and 
by putting a candle behind the foil, the 
outer convex surface became universally of 
n beautiful pink colour.' If we tako a split 
pearl and set It in a ring with the divided 
surface outwards, and look at this through a 
magnifying glass, this central cell becomes 
very conspicuous, and the different layers of 
which the pearl is composed are also beauti- 
fully displayed. It is the brilliancy above 
described that distinguishes the real from 
the factitious pbarl — a lustre which no art 
can ai together give, though often attempted 
with considerable success.-” 

Much valuable inforraafio'n on the subject 
of pearls and pearl fisheries is also given ip 
Mr. M'Culloch b Commercial Dictionary, to 
which work we are Indebted for most of the 
following particulars. Pearls should be 
chosen round, of a bright translucent silvery 
whiteness, free from stains and roughness. 
Having these qualities, the largest are of 
course the most valuable. The larger ones 
have frequently the shape of a pear j and 
when these are otherwise perfect, they are 
in great demand for ear-rings. Pearls were 
in the highest possible estimation in ancient 
Rome ; but, owing partly to the changes of 
manners and fashions, and still more, pro- 
bably, from thc admirable imitations that 
may be obtained at a very low price, they 
are now less esteemed, and comparatively 
cheap. When the pearls dwindle to the 
size of Bmall shot, they arc denominated 
seed pearls, and are of little value. One of 
the most remarkable ’pearls of which we 
have any authentic account was bought by 
Tavernier, at Catifa, in Arabia, a fishery 
famous in the days of Pliny, for the enor- 
mous sum of 110,0001. 1 It ig pear-shaped, 
regular, and without blemish. The diameter 
is *63 inch at the largest part, and the length 
from two to three inches — Very good imi- 
tations of pearls hare been made with hol- 
low glass globules, the inside of which is 
covered with a liquid called pearl essence, 
and then filled with white wax : the essence 
is composed of the silver-coloured particles 
which adhere to the scales of the Bleak ( Cy- 
prims aibuntus)- 

The Pearl Oyster is fished in various parts 


of the world, particularly on the west coast 
of Ceylon ; at Tutlcoreen, in the province of 
Tinnevelly, on the coast of Coromandel; 
at the Bahrein Islands, in the gulf of Persia j 
at the Soloo Islands ; off the coast of Algiers ; 
off 8t. Margarita, or Pearl Islands, in the 
West Indies, and other places on the coast 
of Colombia ; and in the Bay of Panama, 
in the South Sea. Pearls have sometimes 
been found on the Scotch coast, and in va- 
rious other places. The most extensive pearl 
fisheries are those on* the several banks not 
far distant from the island of Bahrein, on 
the west Bide of the Persian Gnlf ; but Pearl 
Oysters are ibund nlonp the whole of the 
Arabian Coast. The fishing season is divided 
into two portions — the one called the short 
nud cold, the other the long and hot. In 
the cooler weather of the month of June, 
diving is practised along the coast in shallow 
wator ; but it is not until the intensely hot 
months of July, August, and September, that 
the Bahrein panks are much frequented. 
The water on them is about seven fathoms 
deep, and the divers are much inconvenienced 
when it is cold j Indeed, they can do little 
when it is not as warm as the air, nnd it 
frequently becomes even more bo in the 
hottest months of the summer. When they 
dive, they compress the nostrils tightly with 
a small piece of horn, wliich keeps the water 
out, and Btuff their ears with bee*’ wax for 
the same purpose. They attach a net to 
their waists, to contain the oysters ; and aid 
their descent by means of a stone, .which 
they hold by a rope attached to a boat, and 
Bhake it wnen they wish to be drawn up. 
A person usually dives from twelve to fifteen 
times a day in favourable weather j but 
when otherwise, three "or four times only. 
They continue under water from a minute 
to. a minute and a half, or at moat two 
minutes. The exertion is extremely violent ; 
and the divers are unhealthy and short-lived. 

PECCARY. ( Dicotyles fq/acu,) This Pa- 
chydermatous animal, which at first view 
has very much the appearance of a small 
Hog, is a native of South America. It is of 
ft short compact form, thickly covered on the 
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upper parts of the body with thick and strong 
dork-coloured bristles, each marked by yel- 
lowish-wliite rings ; and round the neck is 
generally w wmtlsh band or .collar. The 
head is rather large ; the snofrt long ; the 
ears short and upright j and the under part 
of the body nearly naked. Instead of a tail, 
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It has merely a fleshy protuberance ; and at 
the lower part of the back is a glandular 
orifice, from ‘which exudes a strong-scented 
fluid, and which is surrounded by strong 
bristles. The Peccary is a gregarious animal, 
and in its wild state is fierce and dangerous ; 
sometimes attacking the hunters with great 
vigour, and often killing the dogs. It is 
useful in destroying several reptiles, particu- 
larly the rattle-snake, which it does without 
the least dread or inconvenience. It is ca- 
pable of being tamed like the hog, lives on 
the same kind of food, and has nearly the 
same habits and natural inclinations. The 
flesh of the Peccary is tolerable food, but, to 
prevent ah unpleasant flavour, the dorsal 
gland must be cut away as soon as the ani- 
mal is killed. Our figure represents what 
some of the older naturalists regarded as a 
variety of the Tajacuj but modern writers 
have proved its distinctness as a species, and 
from ita white lips have named it Dicatylcs 
labiatus . It ifl also a native of South Ame- 
rica. 

PECTEN. A Molluscous animal, whose 
testaceous covering has a hinge like that of 
the Oysters; but they are easily distinguished 
from the Ottrta family, by their inequivalve 
semicircular shell being almost always re- 
gularly marked with ribs, which radiate 
from the summit of each valve to the cir- 
cumference, and are furnished with two an- 
gular productions called ears, that widen 
the sides of the hinge. The animal has a 
small oval foot supported on a cylindrical 
peduncle, in front of an abdomen m form of 
a sac hanging between the branch?*?, In 
Borne species, known by the strong sinus 
under their anterior ear, there is a byssus. 
The others are not adherent, and can even 
swim with considerable velocity, by flapping 
their valves together. The mantle is sur- 
rounded with two rows of filaments, several 
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of those of the exterior row being terminated 
by a little shining green globule. The mouth 
Is garnished with many branched tentacula 
instead of the four usual labial lamina?. The 
Clam-shells are often coloured in a lively 
manner, and many species are remarkable 
for the difference in colouring observable in 
the two valves. The well-known large spe- 
cies found on our coasts [the Fcclen jacoUtus 
of authors) is the Scallop or Pilgrim's shell, 
worn in front of the hat by those who had 


visited the shrine of St. James, in the Holy 
Land. There are numerous species, some of 
which are found in the British seas. 

PE CTENXBR ANCHI ATA. The name 

f iyen by Cuvier to an order of Gasteropoda, 
t includes almost all the spifol univalve 
shells, as well as several which are merely 
conical. The animals of this order are so 
named from the comh-Uke form of the gills, 
which are usually situated in a cavity behind 
the head. 

PECTUNCULUS. A genus of Conchlfe- 
rous Mollusca, found in the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Mediterranean Sea, and in the West 
• Indies, where it lives on the sandy or muddy 
coasts, and moves by the aid of its foot, which 
is large. The shell is orbicular, equivnlve, 
sub-equilateral, thick, striated longitudi- 
nally ; and many of the species covered with 
a soft downy epidermis : hinge curved, with 
a line of teeth diverging on each side, those 
in the middle being incompletely formed > 
ligament external. No byssus. 

PEDICTJLU8. [See Louse.] 

PEDlONOMUS. A genus of Gallinaceous 
birds, allied to the Partridge* and Qualls, 
which contains the Pedionouus Torquatus, 
or* Collared Plain Wanderer, This is a 
small quail-like bird, with lengthened bua- 
tard-like legs, admirably suited for running, 
and a small hind toe. It is a native of South 
Australia, on the desert plains of which it is 
not unfrequently found. 

PEDUM. A singular genus of Concbifera, 
only one species of which is known, and that 
is found in the Indian seas, at great depths, 
and is rare. The shell is hatchet-shaped, 
inequivalve, and slightly eared? attached 
by a byssus passing through a sinus in the 
lower valve i hinge toothless, with ,» tri- 
angular area in each valve, separating the 
umbones ; ligament contained in a groove 
running across the area ? h 06663 unequal and 
distant, the lower valve rather convex, with 
the sides reflected over the upper. This rare 
shell is white, slightly tinged with purple 
near the bosses ; and buries itself partially 
in madrepores, in crevices of its 'own boring. 
PEEWIT. [See Lapwing.] 

PEQABTJB. A genus of Lophobranohiaie 
fishes, native of the Indian Seas, and in some 
degree allied to the genus Syngnathux. They 
have a snout, with the mouth under it, and 
movable, like that of a sturgeon, only com- 
posed of the same bones as m other osseous 
fishes. The body is armed as in Hippo- 
campus. but their thorax is broad, depressed, 
and with the gill openings in the sides. They 
have two distinct ventral* in rear of the 
pectorals, which are often large, and have 
procured these fishes the name of Pegasus, or 
Plying Horses. The dorsal and anal fins are 
opposite each other? the abdominal cavity is 
wider and shorter than in Syngnathus, and 
the intestine has two or three flexures. 

The principal species, the Dragon Pega- 
sus (Peptwus draco ) is a small fish, three or 
four inches in length, and is remarkable for 
the size of its pectoral fins, which are sup* 
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posed to enabl& ft, like the Exocetl nnd some 
other fishes, to support itself for a few* mo- 
ments in air, while it springs occasionally 
over the surface -of the water. The thorax 
or superior part of the body is of a broad, 
slightly flattened, squarish form, and is 
marked both .above and beneath by several 
radiated shields or bony tubercles of consi- 
derable size : from each ride the abdomen 
springs a lengthened cirrus, which supplies 
the place of a ventral fin : from the thorax 
the body decreases suddenly in diameter, 
and is marked into ee.eral divisions or trans- 
verse segments ; the tail ’ * small and slightly 
rounded j and the pectoral fins are large, of 
a rounded shape, with an indented outline : 
the e 3 'es are large and protuberant, and the 
snout of a sub-conical form, but with a slight 
dilatation towards the tip. The colour of 
this Ash' is whitish, with a cast of pale brown. 

The Fltiko Pegasus {Pegasus uolans ) Is 
somewhat smaller than the preceding : snout 
much elongated, flattened, rounded, and 
slightly dilated at the tip ; marked by a 
longitndinal channel, and denticulated on 
the edges : on the head a rhomboIdaLdepres- 
sion, and behind it two deep eub-pentagonal 
cavities : last joints of the body, next the 
tail, pointed on each side. 

| # The Smumxo Pegasus {Pegasus rratans) 
is of a much more slender shape than that 
of the P. volant : colour yellowish brown, 
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whitish beneath ; enout slender, slightly 
dilated and rounded at the tip : pectoral 
fins rounded, and of moderate size ; dorsal 
situated on the middle of the back ; tail 
small, and slightly rounded : ventral cirri 
slender and flexible. 

PE KAN, or IVOOp-SHOCK. * The name 
given to a species of Marten (the ilartes 
Canadensis ) found in North America. 

PELECANTDA2. The name given to a 
family of Nat a tores or Swimming Birds. 
They have the hind toe united with the 
others by a single membrane ; they are ex- 
cellent swimmers, often perch on trees, and 
have short legs : their beak is long, the edge 
of it generally toothed ; and the skin of the 
throat is more or lew extensible, forming a 
bag in which thev keep the fish as they 
catch them, to feed their young. They are 
a large, voracious, and wandering "tribe, 
living for the most part on the ocean, flying 
with ease and swiftness, and never visiting 
the land for any length of time but at the 
season of incubation. 


PELICAN, {relccanus.') This is a genus 
containing several large web-footed species 
of birds, residing on rivers, lakes, or along the 
sea-coast, and preying on fish. They have a 
long,straight, broad, and much depressed bill; 
upper mandibles flattened, terminated by a 
nail, or very strong hook, the lower formed 
by two bony branches, which are depressed, 
flexible, and united at the tip ; and fr6m 
these branches is suspended a naked skin in 
form of a pouch ; face and throat naked ; 
nostrils basal, in the form of narrow longitn- 
dinal slits ; legs short and strong ; all the 
four toes oonnected by a web ; wings of 
moderate dimensions. “ The expansive 
pouch, whose elasticity is well known to all 
who have witnessed the shapes intowhich it 
is stretched nnd formed bv the itinerant 
showmen, will hold a considerable number 
of fish, and thus enables the bird to dispose 
of the superfluous quantity which may be 
taken during fishing excursions, either for 
its own consumption or for the nourishment 
of its young. In feeding the nestlings — and 
the male is enid to supply the wants of the 
female when sitting in the same manner — 
the under mandible is pressed against the 
neck and breast, to assist the bird in dis- 
gorging the contents of the capacious pouch, 
nnd during this action the red nail of the 
upper mandible would appear to come in 
contact with the breast, thus laying the 
foundation, in all probability, for the fable 
that the Pelican nourishes her young with 
her blood, and for the attitude in which the 
imagination of painters has placed the bird 
in books of emblems, &c., with the blood 
spirting from the wounds made bT the 
terminating nail of the upper mandible into 
the gaping mouths of her offspring.’* — Bro- 
derip, Pelicans are gregarious, and fish Is 
their favourite food : they store up their 
prey in their gular pouch, "from which it Is 
gradually transferred to the crsojihagns, as 
the process of digestion goes on ; but when 
harassed or pursued, they. readily reject the 
contents of the stomach, like the Gull tribe. 
Thongh remarkable for, the? roracity, some 
of the species have been trained to fish in 
the service of man. The species are widely 
spread throughout the world, but are not nu- 
merous. In external appearance the sexes 
very nearly resemble eaifli other. 

The Common Pelicax. {Pdecanvs onocra' 
talus.) The colour of the Pelican b white, 
faintly tinged with flesh or light rose colour, 
which is brightest In the breeding season* 
gullet with a bright yellow pouch. The first 
quill-fentbers end spurious wings ore block * 
tne bag at the throat Is flaccid, membranous, 
and capable of great distension ; naked space 
round tlie eyes and at the bare of the bill, 
where .ne frontal feathers form a point, 
flesh-colour; the upper mandible bluish, with 
a crimson line running along the top, reddish 
at the bare, yellowish at the tip, and the 
terminal nail red jjrides hazel ; feet livid; 
tail short. Length between five and six feet; 
expanse qf wings twelve or thirteen feet. 
The young ore distinguished by the. pre- 
valence of ash-colour in their plumage. 
About the middle of September, flocks’ of 
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this species repair to Egypt, in regular bands, 
terminating in an obtuse angle. During the 
summer months they take up their abode 
on the borders of the BUck Sea and the 
Bhorcs of Greece. In France they are very 
rare ; in Great Britain unknown. They ge- 
nerally take their prey in the morning and 
evening, when the fish are most In motion. 



COUUuH ti-.LiOAN, 

inctnrcAN'oa aNOOROTAnoe*') 

| At night the Pelican retires a little way on 
the shore to rest, with its head leaning against 
, its breast ; and in tins attitude it remains 
1 almost motionless, till hunger calle it to 
break off its rcpo<e. It then flics from its 
resting-place, and, raising itself thirty or 
forty feet ubovc the surface of the *ca, turns 
I its head, with one eye downwards, and con- 
‘ tlnues on wing till it sees a fish nifficicnri y 
i near, the Buriare, when it darts down with 
astonishing bwifiness. seizes it with unerring 
) certainty, and stores it nwav iu its pouch ; it 
, then rises again, ami continues" the same . 
i manoeuvres till it has procured a competent ' 
' etock. The female feeds her young with fish \ 
1 that have been macerated for some time in 
her pouch. The Pelican generally breeds in 
1 marshy iwid uncultivated places, particularly 
, about islands and lakes, making its nest, 
j which is a foot and a half in diameter, and 
proportionality deep, of sedges and aquatic 
, plants, and lining it with soft gras*. It lays 
two or more white eggs, of equal roundness 
at the two ends, and which, when persecuted, 
it sometimes hides in the water. When it 
nestles in dry and desert plaoes, it brings 
water to its young in its bag, which is capable 
of containing nearly twenty pints. Pelicans 
arc rarely seen farther than twenty miles 
from the land. To a certain extent, they 
appear to be gregarious. 

The account which Capt- Flinders gives of 
the Pelicans which he saw while on his 
voyage of Discovery at * Terra Awtratis* is 
almost as pathetic as ft is descriptive: 
*» Flocks of tlit old birds were silting upon 
the beaches of the lagoon, and it appeared 
that the Islands were their breeding places: 
not only so, but from the number of bones 
and skeletons there scattered,- it should seem 
that they had for ages been selected forthc 
closing scene of their existence. Certainly 


none more likely to be free from disturbance 
of every kind could have been chosen, than 
these islets in a hidden lagoon of an unin- 
habited island, situate upon an unknown 
coast near the antipodes of Europe : nor can 
anything be more consonant to the feelings, 
if Pelicans have any, than quietly to resign 
their breath, whilst surrounded by their pro- 
geny, and in the same spot where they first 
drew it." It was on this passage that Mr. 
James Montgomery founded his beautiful 
poem, * The Pelican Island.* 

In many places the Pelicans are almost 
regarded as e acred birds: for instance, & cor- 
respondent of the Athenamm, when tra- 
velling in Persia, specks of “ an immense 
flock of Pelicans which got up out of the 
reeds, and flew across our course, many pass- 
ing quite close to the peak of our sail;. one of 
our Greek servants, Yonnl, a-Cypriote, drew 
liis pistol to fire at them : but his arm was 
caught by an Arnout, who told him the bird 
was sacred. Pelicans having brought water 
in their bill-pouches to Adi after a battle, 
when he lay on the desert faint with extreme 
thirst and toil.*' 

PELIDNOTA. A genus of LaJnelllcorn 
Beetles of an elongated shape, s omew hat 
related to the Cockchafer. It contains mSaj 
Brazilian species, some of them with bril- 
liant metallic green and copper reflections. 
In this genus we may specify, from Dr. Har- 
ris’s -work, the common North -American 
species. 

ThC Pr.LlDNOTA PuyCTATA, Or SrOTTED 

FkliukoTA. A large beetle, arranged 
among thc*J?vfeJi’drc, which Is found on the 
cultivated and wild grape^-vine, sometimes 
in great abundance, during the months of 
July and August. It is of an oblong oval 
shape, and about an inch long. The wing- 
covers are tilc-coloureil, or dull brownish 
yellow, with threo distinct black sjwts on 
each ; the thorax is darker, and slightly 
bronzed, with a black ddt on each side ; the 
body beneath, and the legs, are of a deep 
bronzed green colour. These beetles fly by 
day ; but may also be seen at the same time 
ou’the leaves of the grape, which are their 
only food. They sometimes prove very in- 
jurious to the vine. The only method of 
destroying them is to pick them off by hand, 
and crush them under foot. Thelarv® live 
iu rotten wood. 

PELOPEUS.orDiKT-DAURKK.lSee'WrAseO 

PENELOPE, or (JUAN. (Penelope erirta- 
ia.) This bird resembles, both in appearance 
and manners, the Cuntwows, and seems, like 
them, to be capable, with proper care end 
attention, of being added to our stock of 
domesticated poultry. In a wild state they 
Inhabit Guiana and Brazil, and are said to 
furnish an excellent dish for the table. They 
are about thirty inches in length, the tail 
being about thirteen. Upper parts dusky 
block or bronze, glowed with green.ond olive; 


being about thirteen. Upper parts dusky 
block or bronze, glossed with green.ond olive; 
fore part of neck and breast spotted with 
white ; belly and legs, lower part of the bock, 
and under tail-coverts, reddish. Cheeks 
naked, and of a purple violet colour. BUX 
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which they search for and cat upop the 
ground ; but they build their nests and perch 
on trees. The females lay from two to five 
eggs. From thf shortness of their wing* 
their flight is low and heavy. Their note 
Is eo extremely loud, that when any number 
arc collected near the same spot, they make 
the woodj resound with their clamorous 
cries. 

PENGUIN, or PING U IN'. (Sphentseus ap- 
tenodytes.) The name of a remarkable group 
of aquatic birds, exclusively found In the 
Antarctic seas, and deriving their name from 
their pinffuidity, or excessive fatness. Their 
feet are placed so far back, that the body Is 
quite upright when the hlrd is standing on 
the ground, for which purpose the tarsus is 
enlarged like the sole of the foot-of a quad- 
ruped. The wings are very small, and lose 
altogether the power of raising the body in 
the air, being covered with short, rigid, scale- 
like feathers, disposed in regular order, in- 
stead of having their surface extended by 
prolonged feathers. While in the water, 
which is their natural element, they move 
with great alertness and rapidity j nut on 
the land their motions are slow and awkward, 
and, from the form of their wings, they can- 
not fly. The female lays from on 8 to three 
eggs, forming a rude excavation or burrow 
in the sand, instead of a nest, and it. is only 
during the period of incubation that they are 
to be found on shore. The largest species is 
the' Great Maoellakvc Pexouix (.Sphenis- 
cus Mogellanicus), which, although not more 
than two feet in length, is sometimes so bulky 
as to weigh from thirty to forty pounds. 

TheKixoPENoniir (.ApttnodyttsPatacho- 
ntca ), as described by Mr. G. Bennett, who 
saw a colony of these birds which covered an 
extent of thirty or forty acres, “ are arranged, 
when on shore, in as compact a manner and 
in as regular ranks as a regiment of soldiers, 
and are classed with the greatest order, the 
young birds being in one situation, the 
moulting birds in another, the sitting hens 
In a third, the clean birds in a fourth, 
and eo strictly do bprds in similar condition 
congregate, that should a bird that is moult- 
ing iutrude itself among those which are 
clean, it is immediately ejected from them. 
The females hatch the eggs by keeping them 


close ^between their thighs; and if approached 
during the time of incubation, move away, 
carrying their eggs with them. At this time 
pie male bird goes to sea and collects food for 
the female, which becomes very fat. After the 
young are hatched, both parents go fo sea, 
and bring home food for it j it soon becomes 
eo fat as scarcely to bo able to walk, the old 
birds getting very thin. They sit quite up- 
right in their roos ting-places,' and walk in 
the erect position until they arrite at the 
beach, when they throw themselves qq their 
breasts, in orderto encounter the very heavy 
sea met with at their landing-place/' Two 
species have been confounded under thf* 
name : the specie* of Forster is named by 
Mr. G. R. Gray Aptenodntee Fbrstert, while 
Pennant’s, which would seem the species 
described by Mr. Bonnet, is called by Mr. 
Gray Aptcnodytes Pennantii, 

Of the habits of another species, called 
the Jackass Pehouik (Evdypta dtmersa'), 
Mr. Darwin give* the following account : 
“ One day, having placed myself between a 
Penguin and the water, I was much amused 
by watching its habit*. It was a brave bird : 
and, till reaching the sea, it regularly fought 
and drove me backwards. Nothing less than 
heavy blows would hare stopped him { every 
inch gained he firmly kept, standingclose 
before me, erect and determined. ^ When 
thus opposed, he continually rolled his head 
from «de to ride, Jn avery odd manner, os 
if the power of vision only lay in the anterior 
and basal part of each. This bird is com- 
monly called the Jackass Penguin, from its 
habit, while on shore, of throwing its head 
backwards, and making a loud strange noise, 
very like the braying of that animal ; but 
while at sea and undisturbed, its note is very 
deep arid Bolemn, and is often heard in the 
night-time. In diving, its little plumeless 
wings are used as fins ; but on the land, as 
front legs. When crawling (it may be laid 
on four legs) through the tussocks, or on the 
side of a grassy cliff, it moved 60 Very quickly 
that it might readily have been mistaken for 
a quadruped. When at sea, and fishing, it 
comes to the surface, for the purpose of 
breathing, with .such a spring, and dives 
again so instantaneously, that I defy any 
one at first sight to be sure that it knot a fish 
leaping for sport.*’ 

We are told by Sir James Clark Ross, in 
his Voyage of Discovery in the Southern and 
Antarctic Regions, that when he was per- 
forming the ceremony of taking possession 
of the newly-discovered lands, since allied 
Victoria Land, in the name' of Her Majesty, 
he was surrounded by Penguin* in conntlejs 
multitudes.* These ore ms word*; “Pos- 
session Island is situated in lat. 71^66% and 
long. 71° Z'E., composed entirely of igneous 
rocks, and only accessible on its western 
side. We saw not the smallest appearance 
of vegetation, but inconceivable myriads of 
Penguins completely and densely covered 
the whole surface of the bland, •along the 
ledges of the precipices, and even to the 
summits of the hills, attacking us vigorously 
as we waded through tlwelr ranks, and peck- 
ing at us with their sharp beaks, disputing 
possession 5 which, together with their loud 
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coarse note*, and the Insupportable stench 
from the deep bed of guano, which had been 
forming fok ages, and which may at some 
period be valuable to the agriculturists of 
our Auttralaaian colonies, made us glad to 
get away again, after having loaded our 
boats with geological specimens and pen- 
guins.” The A o-its, Rasor-bttUs and Puffing 
[which see] are birds of the northern hemi- 
sphere, nnd belong to the genus A lea. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. G. R. 
Gray’s account of the Penguins in the 
Zoology of the Voyage of H.M . Ships Erebus 
and Terror. The galleries of the British 
Museum contain a very fine collection of 
these singular birds. 

FENTACRINTJS. A genua of atatked 
Echlnoderras, mostly fossil. Their Btems 
ore pentangular ; hence they are sometimes 
called “ Five-ancled Uly-Bhapcd animals.” 
Mr. Thompson round a living apecies (Pen- 
tacrinu* JSuroposiu) in the Cove of Cork and 
elsewhere on the Irish coast; but this turns 
out to be only the young pentacrinold ccmdl- 


not common. Its general size vanes from 
ten to eighteen inches in length, and its 
weight from one to three pounds. Occasion- 
ally * fc « much larger. The body of the 
Perch is compressed, and its height is about 




portion - or TCI pjcurAORnroe nRiARjros. 
(to mbxi. ) 

tion of the Star-fish known os .Comzrtu la 
rosacea. There is but one living species of 
(he Pentacrinus, and that is the P . Cdpat* 
Meduicc, found in the West Indian sea*. Nu- 
merous fossil specie* are found In Lis* for- 
mation, associated with other allied Crinold*. 

PENTALASMIS. A genus of Peduncu- 
lated Citripedes. [See Akatifa.] 

PENTAMER A. A family of carnivorous 
beetles; some terrestrial, others aquatic. 
They have five Joints to the tarsi of all tho 
legs ; hence the name. 

FERAMELES, or PURSED BANDI- 
COOT. A genus of Marsupial animals, of 
which several species are found in Australia. 

PERCH. (Perea fluviatCUs.) This well- 
known fish is to be found in clear river* and 
lakes throughout nearly the whole of the 
temperate parts of Europe ; and in England 
there is scarcely one of either in which it ft 
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one-third of Its length ; the upper part ft a 
rich olive brown, passing into golden yellow- 
ish white below' ; and the §ides have usually 
five or six dark transverse bands : tho first 
dorsal fin ft a pale violet-brown, marked at 
the backof the spiny part byone large and one 
small black spot; the second dorsal and pecto- 
ral fins £ale brown ; ventral, anal, and caudal 
fins, bright Vermillion ; the iridcs golden 
yellow. The Perch usually spawns iu the 
early port of the *pring ; ft of a gregarious 
disposition, and is fond of frequenting deep 
holes in rivers which flow with a gentle 
current : It ft extremely voracious ; bites 
eagerly at a bait ; and is very tenacious of 
life. Its flesh ft firm and delicate. 

PERCHING BIRDS. [See IxsESSomtSO 

PERCID.E. A family of Acanthoptery- 
gious fishes *, of which the Perch furnishes 
an example. 

PERDICIDA3. The name given to a fa- 
mily of bird* which includes the Partridges, 
Ciuaift, Fran colins, &c. [See PautkidoeO 

PEREGRINE FALCON. [See FAtctm.J 

PEItlSTERA.^ A genus of the family 
Columbid&y containing the Partridge Pigeon 
(Pcristera montana ), and the White-bellied 
Pigeon (Perwtcra Jamatcerm*) and many 
other species. 

EElnfiTKRA HtSTBIO.YZCA, OT HARLEqUIiT 

Bro.vzewixo, A fine Pigeon found on the 
Mokai, a river falllna into the Namol, in 
Australia. Mr. Gould saw two or three ira- 
tnenwflocks, and supposes it must be a bird 
belonging to the interior of Australia: it* 
wing* ere long, nnd it ha* great power of 
flight. [See Pjgeoy.} 

PERIWINKLE. (Turbo Httorevs.) A 
well-known specie* of Mullusco, more ex- 
tensively used as food than any of the other 
testaceous univalves. Thft shell is easily 
gathered, a* it ft found on all our rock* 
which are left uncovered by the ebbing of 
the tide. Children are principally employed 
In the fishery, and they are sold by measure. 
They are in general used after being plainly 
boiled, and are consumed in great quantise* 
by the poor inhabitants on the coast. 

FERLIDjE. A family of Neuropterou* 
Insects, comprising a few species of moderate 
size s distinguished by the large size of Die ' 
poet er lor pair of wing* { the body oblong, i 
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depressed, and of equal breadth throughout; 
the prothorax large, flat, and quadrate ; the 
eyes prominent and globose, and between 
them three ocelli in a triangle ; the man- 
dibles small, flat, and membranous ; and 
the antenna: nearly as long as the body, and 
multi-articulate. The Insects belonging to 
this family frequent damp marshy situa- 
tions, and the borders of lakes and rivers, 
resting upon stones, palings, nnd plants 
growing close to the water's edge ; they arc 
sluggish in their movements, nnd the larger 
species are esteemed an excellent bait for 
trout. In their preparatory states they 
reside in the water, the lnrvrc being naked, 
i not enclosed in a ease, ami in general form 
^ resembling the imago, except in wanting 
wings. These Inverts have liccn studied 
much in this country hy Mr. Newman, nnd 
abroad bv M. Pictet of Cleueva ; the luttcr * 
1ms published their history with much » 
! detail. > j 

PEUN, or HONEY-BUZZARD. ( IWni* i 
apicorus.) Tliis Is one of the most elegant of 
! the British birds of prey, or rather of such 
migratory species os become occasional visit- 
I ants hero. It is a trifle longer than the com- 
mon Buzzard, and rather more slender: the 
j bill is black, the iridcs yellow, the crown of 
the head is nsh-eoloured, and the cheeks are 
covered with smal l feathers. The neck, hack, 
seqpulars, and covert feathers of the wings, { 
arc of n deep brown ; the breast and belly 
arc white, marked with duskyspots pointing, 
downwards ; the tail is long, of a dull brown' 
colour, and marked with three broad dusky 
bars, between each of which there are two or ; 
three of the same colour, but narrower : the 
legs arc short, strong, and thick ; and the 
claws are large and black. The Honey 
Buzzard generally lays two eggs, blotched 
over with a fainter nnd a deeper red : it , 
builds Us nest on small twigs, which it covers . 
witli wool. It feeds on bees, wasps, &c. 

In an interesting article on the changes ! 

, which take place in the plumage of this bird, 1 
communicated by W. R. Fisher, Esq., of 
Great Yarmouth, to the “Zoologist,” the * 
writer says, “ As the Honey Buzzard has, 

I believe, never, except in the instance re- 
corded by White of Melbourne, in the year 
1780, been satisfactorily ascertained to hare 
i bred, in this country, British ornithologists 
are deprived of this means of watching the 
. changes by which it ultimately assumes the 
ndult dress. For even if it were possible to 
procure the eggs or young from those coun- 
tries of the East to which this species is said 
to be indigenous, the process would be so 
tedious and expensive, that few naturalists 
would be willing to undertake it ; and the dif- 
ficulty of rearing young birds, aud the many 
casualties towhich they ore subject during the 
process of moulting, are well known,” — Six 
specimens are delineated ; and the grada- 
tions from a datk clove brown in the plumage 
of one, to the almost pure white (except of 
the wings nnd tail) in another, arc truly re- 
markable : but that these striking differences 
are partly to be attributed to certain i>eri- 
otlical changes, and partly arising from the 
difference of age and sex, there can be 


no doubt. Four of the birds there figured 
were taken in the county of Norfolk in the 
month of September, 1841. It is an error, 
however, to imagine that the Honey-buzzard 
does not breed in litis country, or that It so 
rarely happens as to render it necessary for 
naturalists to refer to so distant a date u the 
year 1780 : several recent instances of its ni- 
di fleation in different parts of this country 
could easily be given ; the usual season for 
it being about the beginning of June. The 
nests are chiefly composed of sticks and 
twigs, and made very shallow, except just 
where the eggs are deposited *, aud the situa- 
tion chosen for the nest is generally on one 
of the largest branches of an oak. 

PERN A. A genus of Conchifcrous Mol- 
lusrn, the shell of which is sub-equivitlvc, 
t irregular, comprcAscd, and follaccoui ; hinge 
t straight nnd brond, divided into parallel 
: grooves ; bosses small ; margins very brittle. j 
They nre mostly from India, the Cape Verde j 
Islands, Ac., and generally found adhering to j 
rocks deep in the sea ; considerable dusters i 
being frequently found attached firmly to I 
each other by the bj-ssus. The genus is I 
chiefly distinguished by the straightness, * 
number, and regularity of the grooves in the 
hinge and the si nut', for the passage of the f 
byssns. Its shape re cals to mind tlint of a 
gammon of bacon : hence the name. 

! PETALOCERA. A*.tril>e of Coleopterous 
insects, comprising those which hare an- 
tenna? terminated by a folia ted mass. The 
mandibles are very variable in their struc- 
ture, corresponding with the habits of the 
various groups ; nnd the I tend nnd thorax 
of the males arc armed with strange horns 
or protuberances, of which it is difficult to 
conceive the uses. The body Is generally 
more or lcssuvnl and convex, the legs robust, 
and the anterior tibia dentated on^ the 
outside. In many of the insects, especially 
those which tped upon leaves, the internal 
edge of the mandibles is formed into a broad 
horny plate, with various transverse chan- 
nels, well formed for masticating. These 
insects subsist on vegetable substances, some 
while in a state of decay, and others upon 
fresh leaves and flowers, their larva? devour- 
ing the roots of gross, &e., and often doing 
much damage. The head of the- larva is 
generally large and homy, convex in front, 
with the top 'curved'; the maudibles are 
strong, flat on the anterior surface, conoave 
on the posterior ; the lege are robust, with 
four joints, terminated by a strong hook. 
Some of these larva? are several years in at- 
taining their full size ; they then form, in 
situations where they reside, an oval cocoon, 
composed of earth, excrements, nnd morsels 
of gnawed wood, &c. agglutinated together. _ 
The pupa? are of the ordinary form ; but j 
the sheaths of the lower wings are rather 1 
longer than those of the elytra. As exam- 
ples of this tribe we may cite the Cockcha- 
fer, Stag-beetle, Rose -beetle, Scara- 
bjkus, &c. 

PETAL/URA. A genus of gigantic Dra- 

f on-flies, found in New Holland and New 
icaland ; a closely allied species of which 
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The other species are Petrnxcn Goodtnovii, 
or Red-capped Robin ; IVlmica pftouu'em, 
or Flame- breasted Kobin ; Pcirvica bicalor, 
or Pied-Robin ; *md Pctroicafusca , orT>usVy 
Kobin ; — all closvly assimilating in manners 
ami economy to the one above described, but 
differing from that and each other in specific 
characteristics. 

PEZOPORU8, or GROUND PARRA- 
KEET8. A genus of the family Pfittacklcc; 
*o called from their terrestrial habits. To 
thU genus belong* the beautiful green and 
block -marked New Holland Parrot-— the 
PxcoroxiK Fouhosvs, to which Mr. Gould, 
the historiographer of the Birds of Australia, 
thn* alludes in his large aud noble work : 

I “Unlike lome of the African member* of ita 
I family, who are inelegant in form and slow 
aud ungraceful in their actions, the P. for* 

[ monu ia as active and graceful as can be well 
Imagined ; and although in Its colouring it 
cannot vie with some of Its more gaudily 
attired brethren, it poxesses a style of plu- 
I mage and diversity of markings far from un- 
pleawng. Having very frequently encoun- 
tered it in a rtate of nature, I am enabled 
to *tate that in ft* action It differ* from 
every other known species of its race, as it 
does also in its habits and economy, which I 
shall now attempt to describe. Whether the 
power of perching is entirely denied to it 
or not I am uncertain, but I never eaw It 
fiv into a tree, nor could I ever force it to 
take shelter on the branches. It usually 
frequents either candy sterile districts 
covered with tufts of rank grass and herbage, 
or low swampy flats abounding with rushe* 
and the other kind* of vegetation peculiar 
to such situations. It i* generally observed 
either singly or in pairs, hut from Its very 
recluse habits, and great powers of running, 
it is seldom or ever seen until it is flushed, 
j and then only for a short time, as it soon 
pitches again and runs off to a place of 
[ seclusion, often under the covert of the 
I gross-tree (Xartfwrrkceah which abounds 
} m the districts It frequents.** « • • It flies 
I near the ground with* great rapidity, fre- 
| quenttymaking several zigzag turns in the 
I short, distance of a hundred yards, beyond 
; which It seldom passes without again rest- 
! I»£ on the ground. Its flesh Is excellent, 

| being much inure delicate in flavour than 
i that of the snipe, and equalling, if not sur- 
i passing, that of the quid l . Its white eggs 
are deposited on the ground. It U a native 
of South Australia, and it found also iu 
Van Diemen’s Laud. 

PH ACOCHCEKt/S. A genus of Poehy- 
dermotn allied to Swine, and from the pro- 
jecting appendage* about the liead called 
H'aWy Hogs. They are natives of Africa. 

PH ASTON. A genus of web- footed birds. 
tSseTuovic Bum. j 

PIIATuACnoCOKAX. A genus of Pal- 
mipede birds ; for the character* and various 
species of which sec the article Cohmorakt. 
In addition to what is there given, we think 
that the following extract, although long, is 
sufficiently Interesting to warrant the in- 
troduction of it here : it is taken from Mr. 


Robert Fortune's “Three Tears' Wander- 
ings in the Northern Provinces of China :*' — 
“ The most singular of all the methods of 
catching fish la Cluna w that of training 
and employing a large species of cormorant 
for this purpose, generally called the fiuh- 1 
ing-eormorant. These are certainly wonder- | 
ful birds. I have frequently met with them 
on the canals and lakes in Che interior, and, 
had I not seen with my own eyes their ex- 
traordinary docility, I should have had 
great difficulty in bringing my mind to be- 
lieve w lint authors have said about them. 
The first time I saw tliem was on a canal a 
few miles from Ning-po. I was then ou my 
way to a celebrated temple In that quarter, 
where I intended to remain for some time, 
in order to make collections of objects of 
natural history In the neighbourhood. When 
the birds came In 6i$ht I immediately made 
my boatmen take m our sail, and we re- 
mained stationary for some time to observe 
their proceeding*. There were two small 
boats, containing one man and about ten or 
twelve birds in each. The birds were stand- 
ing perched on the sides of the little boat, 
and apparently had just arrived at the fish- 
ing-ground, and were about to commence . 
operations. They were now ordered out of [ 
the boats by tltfir masters ; and to well 
trained were they, that they went on the 
water immediately, scattered themselves 
over the canal, and began to look foT fish. 
They have a beautiful eea-green eye, and, 
quick as lightning, they see and dive upon 
the finny tribe, which, onoo caught in the 
sharp-notched bill of the bird, never by any 
possibility can escaj)C. The cormorant now 
rises to the surface with the fish In its bill, 
and the moment he is aeon by the Chinaman 
he is called back to the boat. As docile as a 
dog, he swims after hi* miuter, and allows 
himself to be pulled into the san-pan. Where 
lie disgorges his prey T and again resumes his 
labours. Aud what is more wonderful still, 

If one of the cormorants getsliold of a fish 
of large size, so large that he would have 
some difficulty lu taking it to the boat, some 
of the others, seeing hi* dilemma, hasten to 
his assistance, and with their efforts united 
capture the animal and haul him off to the 
boat. Sometimes a bird seemed to get lazy 
or playful, and swam about without at- 
tending to hi* bufines* ; and then the 
Chinaman, with a long bamboo, which he 
also used for propelling the boat, struck tl>e 
water near where tiie bird was, without, 
however, hurting him, calling out to him et 
the same time in an angry tone. Imme- 
diately, like the truant schoolboy who neg- 
lects hi* lesson* and l« ftniud out, the cot- 
morant gives up hi* play and resumes hi* 
labours, A small string is put round the 
neck of the bird, to prevent him from twal- 
loaing the fish which he catches ; and great 
care is taken that this string 1* placed and 
fastened so that H will not slip farther down 
upon his neck and choke him, which other- 
wise it would be very apt to do. 

** Since I first saw these birds on the Ning- 
po Canal. I have had ppporlunitle* ofin*pect- 
ing them and their operation* lu many other 
part* erf Cldna, more particularly in the 
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country between the towns of Ilang-chow- 
foo and Shang-hao. I also saw great num-f 
bera of them on the river Min, near Eoo- 
chow-foo. I was most anxious to get some 
living specimens, that I might take them 
home to England. Having great difficulty 
in inducing the Chinese to part with them, 
or, indeed, to speak at all on the subject, 
when I met them in the country, owing to 
our place of meeting being generally in 
those parts of the interior where the English 
ore never seen, I applied to her Majesty’s 
consul at Shang-hae (Captain Balfour), who 
very kindly sent one of the Chinese con- 
nected with the consulate into the country, 
and procured two pairs for me. The diffi- 
culty now was to provide food for them on 
the voyage from Shang-hae to IIong-Kong. 
We procured a large quantity of live eels, 
this being a principal part of their food, and 
, put them into a jar of mud and fresh water. 
These they eat in a most voracious manner, 
swallowing them whole, and, in many in- 
stances, vomiting them afterwards. I’f one 
bird was unlucky enough to vomit his eel, 
he was fortunate indeed if he caught it 
again, for another, as voracious as himself, 
would instantly seize it, and swallow it in a 
moment. Often they would fight stoutly 
: for the fish, ruid then it either became the 
I property of one, or, as often happened, their 
I sharp bills divided the prey, and each ran 
j off and devoured the half which fell to his 
) share. During the passage down we eu- 
! countered a heavy gale at tea ; and as 
S the vessel was one of those small clipi»er 
j schooners, she pitched and rolled very much, 
shipping seas from bow to stem, which set 
I everything on her decks swimming. I put 
my head out of the cabin door when the gale 
was at its height, end the first thing I saw 
was the cormorants devouring the eels, 
which were floating all over the decks. I 
then knew that the Jar must have been 
turned over or smashed to pieces, and that 
of course all the eel* which escaped the bill* 
of the cormorant* were now swimming In 
tlte ocean. After this I was obliged to feed 
them upon anything on board which I could 
find ; but when 1 thrived ut Hong-Kong 
they were not in very good condition : two 
of them died soon after : and as there was 
no hope of taking the other* home Alive, I 
was obliged to kill them and preserve their 
skins. 

“ The. Chinaman- from whom I bought 
these bird* has a large establishment for 
fishing and breeding tnc birds about thirty 
or forty miles from Shanghae, and between 
that town and Chaixjo. They sell at a high 
price even amongst the Chinese themselves ; 
j I believe from rix to eight dollars per pair, 

| that Is, from thirty shillings to forty shillings. 

J As I was anxious to learn something of their 
food and habits, Mr. Medhurst, junior, the 
interpreter to the British consulate at Shang- 
hae, kindly undertook to put some questions 
to the man who brought them, and sent me 
the following notes connected with this sub- 
ject: — ’The fish-catching bird* cat small 
fish, yellow eels, and pulse-jelly. At 5 m. 
every day each bird will cat six taels (eight 
ounces) of ccis or fish, and a catty of pul^e- 


jelly. They lay eggs after three years, and 
in the fourth or fifth month. liens are used 
to inLubate the eggs. NVhen about to lay, 
their faces turn red, and then a good hen 
must be prepared. The date must be clearly 
written upon the shells of the eggs laid, and 
they will hatch in le£s than twenty-five 
days. When hatched, take the young and 
put them upon cotton, spread upon some 
warm water, and feed them with eel’s blood 
fur five days. After five day* they can be j 
fed with cel’s flesh chopped line, and great ; 
care must l>e taken in watching them, j 
When fishing, a straw tie must be put upon 
their necks, to prevent them from swallow- 
ing the fish when they catch them. In the 
eighth or ninth month of the year they will 
daily descend into the water at ten o’clock 
in the morning, and catch fish until five in 
the afternoon, when they will coine on shore. 
They will continue to go on iu this way 
until the third month, after which time 
they cannot fish until the eighth month 
come* round again. The male is easily 
known from the fer ale. It beiug generally a 
larger bird, an(f iu ‘having a darker and 
more glossy feather, but more particularly 
in the size of the head, the head of the male 
being large, and that of the female small.’ 
Such are the habit* of this extraordinary 
bird. Aj the months named in the note 
just quoted refer to the Cliinese calendar, it 
follows that these birds do not fish iu the 
summer months, biit commence in autumn, 
about October, and end about May — periods 
agreeing nearly with the eighth and third 
month of the Chinese year.” [See Cor- 
iiorast.3 

The Spotted Cormorant. ( Phcilacro- 
corcix pwtetutu*.) ■ This beautiful species 
of Cormorant is a native of New Zealand, 
where it is said to be abundant, although it 
is extremely rare in ornithological collec- 
tions. It builds among rocks, and also on 
tree* which grow near the water. It i* de- 
scribed in >tr. Gould’* splendid “ Bird* of 
Australia” a* follow* Vertical ami oc- 
cipital crest, crown of .the head and throat 
sooty black ; back of the neck, lower part of 
the backhand rump gloss}' green"; a white 
stripe eommencing above the eye passes 
down each ride ot the neck to the flanks ; 
lower poTt of the neck, chest, and abdomen, 
beautiful leaden gray ; under toil-coverts 
and tail black; mantle, seapu lories,’ aud 
wings brownish ash, ail the feathers except 
the secondaries and primaries having a 
small sjkjI of black at their tip ; from the 
throat, sides, and back of the neck and 
Hughs, arise numerous plume-like white 
feathers of a soft loose texture ; those on the 
sides and back of the neck are very nume- 
rous, but on the other porta they ore tew 
and thinly scattered.” 

PHAIuENA. [See Moth.} 

PHADANGER. (Phalanffisln.) A genus 
of Marsupial animals, distinguished by hav- 
ing the second and third t*»cs of the hind 
feet united as far as the last phalanx in a 
common cutaneous shentti. The Phalan- 
fftshi Cuvier i may’ be taken os an example.' 
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particularly organized for living in trees. 
In Mr. Gould’s work* on the Quadrupeds of 
Australia, descriptions ou<l figure* of all the 
species will he found. 

PHALAKGID/E. The name of a family 
, of A VQchnUloiy called Harvest-men, or Shep- 
| herd-Spidet«s. They, have two thremi-like 
palpi, terminated by a small hook ; the legs 
are long and slender, the torsi consisting 
of more tli an fitly joints. The majority of 
them live upon the ground, upon plants, or 
at the roots of trees, and arc very active : 
others, less agile, hide themselves between 
stones, in mow, &c. 

PHALAROPE. {rhalaropus.) A genus 
of birds, belonging to the Cuvierian family 
Ixwfftroafrcs. They live in small flocks on 
the sea-cimsts, and feed on aquatic and mol- 
luscous animals. They fly well, and swim ex- 
pertly, resisting the heaviest waves, but never 
dive. They inhabit far north, migrating 
in the autumn and winter to the temperate 
regions of both continents. The female builds 
on the shore among the grass, laying from 
tour to mx eggs. Both sexes incubate, and 
attend ou the young. 

PHASCOLOTHEIUUM. [Sec Supple- 
ment.) 

' PHASCORARCTOS, or KOALA. (F/ioj- 
colarctos cutcreus.) A Marsupial animal, 

{ closely allied to the Phalangere. It is 
: stoutly made, has robust limbs and powerful 
; claw?, but is entirely destitute of tail. It 
\ lives cliiefly on fruits, and its habits are 
’ arboreal : ns it passes along the branches of 
I trees, it suspends itself by its claws, after the 
manner of a Sloth. It also visits the ground, 
however ; burrows with facility : and there 
remains in a dormant state during the cold 
season. The fore feet of this animal have 
each five toes, of which tivo are opposed to 
the other three ; a zoological fact worthy of 
note, as it is the only instance among Mam- 
malia ; in the hind feet this power does not 
. exist. When the )*oung one leaves the pouch, 

I it clings to the back of the parent for tome 
time. In New South Wales, where they are 
common, they are often called ** Monkeys," 
and sometimes “ Bears." We extract a short 
account of them which appeared in the 
Saturday Magazine for Dec. 31. 1S3G, and 
was written by one who has shot them, end 
also kept them In a state of confinement 


for some time. “ They have four hands, 
having naked palms, which ’are armed with 
crooked pointed nails, exceedingly sharp, 
and rather long. TJrey are covered with 
fur of u bluish- gay colour, very thick, and 
extremely soft. It is darker on the back, 
and paler under the throat and hilly, but 
slightly tinged with a reddish-brown about 
1 the rump. The nose is somewhat elongated, 
and apjiears os if it was tipped with black 
leather. The ears arc almost concealed in 
the thickness of the fur, but have inwardly 
long whitish hairs. The eyes are round and 
dark, sometimes expressive and interesting. 
The^mouth is small, and they have no tail. 
Their countenance altogether is by no means 
disagreeable, but harmless-looking and pi- 
tiful. They seemed formed for climbing 
trees, but they are rather slow in motiou, 
ami but moderately active, hike many 
other animals of the colony, tliey are drowsy 
ami stupid !>v day, but become more ani- 
mated at night, and when disturbed they 
mukc a melancholy cry, exciting pity. They 
feed upon the tops of trees, selecting the 
blossoms and young shoots ; and they are 
also said to eat some particular kinds of 
bark. When full-grown, they appear about 
the size of a small Chinese pig. They are 
certainly formed differently from every other ’ 
species of the quadrmrmoa, and it is probable 
they possess different enjoyments. They 
are very inoffensive aud gentle in manners, 
if not irritated. The first I ever saw of 
these animals was caught in a particular 
manner by a native ; and as we witnessed his 
lnanumvres with considerable curiosity, it 
may afford some interest to relate the anec- 
dote. 

" We were ascending very ecrlv in the 
morning Mount Tourang, one of the trigo- 
nometrical stations in Argyie, when the 
native perceived a very large monkey In 
the act of ascending a tree t he caught it, and 
being desirous of preserving the animal, we 
tied it with some silk kerchiefs to the trunk 
of a email tree, intending to take it to the 
camp on our return. About sunset we were 
descending the mountain, and did not fosget 
the prisoner ; but, Jo 1 on arriving at the *i>ot, 
the creature was gone. The native shook his 
head, whistled, and commenced examining 
the neighbouring trees, when presently he 
espied the animal perched upon the lop of 
a high tree, quite at home. “ Me catch the 
rascal directly," eaid the block, and pro- 
ceeded first to cut a thin pole olwut ten 
feet In length, lie next tore a long strip of 
ropy liark, which lie fastened to one end of 
the pole, in the form of a loop or noose ; after 
which he commenced climbing the tree In 
good spirits, and confident of success. The 
animal, on observing the approach of his 
enemy, ascended higher and higher till he 
readied tlw very extremity of the leafy bough 
on the top of the tree : while the native, 
mounting *3 high as he could safely go, 
could but scarcely reach him with his pole. 
For a long time he tried to get the ixxx« 
over the head of the monkey, and several 
times, when the native imagined he had suc- 
ceeded, tlie monkey, at work with his fore- 
hand, would rej»ea’tedly tear It off and dis- 
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engage Idmsclf. The poor animal, as he within. The shells composing this genuj 
looked down upon his perplexing adversary, are richly marked with lines and waves of 
looked truly piteous and ridiculous, and we various and delicate colours, 
began to think that the black would fail in . ___ _ 

his attempt. PHASIANIDsE. The name of a family 

u The native, however, growing Impatient of Gallinaceous birds, of which the genus 
and angry, ascended & step higher, till the rkasiumis is the type. {See Phtasaxt.] . 

r^ t ^^ nt . Wlth 'i^r, lsht -r. IIe T’HASMID^E, or SPECTRE INSECTS. 

!SSSvS?. , !? rf ™ g -t eC ^»S? ; n ‘ 1,pp, i” s . tl .‘ e A family of Orthopterous mrecU, allied to 
« k r ? hoad.immrdmlev Usc j/an(i,te, peculiar to warm climates, 
Ml^nM^i"^ gh ,'' n l e v tod remarkable lor their very close if 

Slf rSr “ r * 3»is^s»A£sSKLtf 

ISTv li ta *<*?■>« ofiaimotimfor aS'ddcreble time, 
black cautiomlv mnii't 4 nfr^v Cc>re ^ P ' louring the deception : others appear like 

evSv nS? and thiS c pn f°P? r * i cavC s, Arc. Their larvte differ but little from 

^.SSWnSrtlh'SSS appare'utdc- thc , P^eet iiu«eU except in their colour^ 

light and satisfaction to lfimseif. V\" ebufd ttnd l] } e : and llicre "f 

not hnt nWrvp ♦!,« several species in which these are never de- 

which be appeared at times to °rcaf the ^ lnpf ,' L « not unfrcoucntly happens that 
monlrivv hut thi* ‘ *"L 1 , they lose a limb by violence ; and this is 

was very necessary, !or when thcThad re l , ™ ta “ d - Pf°' idcd ‘^ "'oplele growth 
descended to where the tree divided into uf “nimal has not been attorned. A 
two branch™ thohlnoL- . species found m the Navigator* Inlands, 

f? d d f“ ft *?». taw %• 

better rommnnil m-#.r t™ ... Jr : *1 ^ us admirable 1 Missionary Enterprises — 

&^Hr I Ar , ,sjs?T^ ki of tribCd* B 

lowermost, iumoed nmn »h P and not enclosed in a case, and that they 

loose, and having crawled to the nearest’^ r^eePa^Mru 1™" ***** " 0ther "***' 
commenced ascending again. We seized him *'*" ee 1 urLULM *J 

by the rump thoughtless of danger, but soon PHEASANT. ( PAariamu colchictts.) This 
tuougnt it advisable to quit our hold, when beautiful Gallinaceous bird derives its origin 
tne native, now enraged, sprung to his toma- from Eastern dimes, and Is said to hart 
Icti ’u * , rcvr ** J'lth sucli force at the been first imported into Europe from the 
unlucky monkey as to knock, him clean off banks of the Fhosis, a river of Colchis, in 
uie tree. \\ e took the animal to the camp, Asia Minor (as its name imports) j but it 
wncre U was soon despatched, as we thought, has now become so thoroughly naturalized 
rom its pitiful cries, that it was coffering in this country, and Indeed in most others 
torture rrora the blow of the tomahawk.** where the .temjierature is not too low for 
PJIARmT nuve rco. its constitution, and where ordinary care is 

r-tiASCOLOMYB. [See Wombat.] taken for its preservation, that both here 

P H AS I ANE LEA. A genus of MolJu«ca aU( * * n r»rts of the south of Europa 
found in South America, India, New Hoi- “ weI1 known and highly appreciated, 
land, the Mediterranean, Ac. The head of Gf all birds, except, perhaps, the Peacock, 
the animal has two long and round tentn- tne Pheasant lias the most beautiful -and 
cula, with eyes on two footstalks ; foot ob- finc, P variegated plumoge. In size the male 
long. The shell it smooth, oval, variegated* Ina y 1)0 compand domestic Cock. 

?- l>C *S re enllrc * oval ; outer lip thin ; inner Tiie i ri ‘ J es are yellow ; round the eyes is a 
lip thiu, spread over a portion of the body nQ ked skin, of a beautiful scarlet, with small 
m J black specks ; and under each eye is a small 

patch of short feathers, of a dark glossy 
purple colour; the upper parts of the head 
and neck are of a deep purple, with green 
and blue reflections ; the tower parts of the 
neck and breast ore of reddish chestnut, 
edged with black, under which appears a 
transverse golden streak; the whole body, 
indeed, uniting the finest tints of golden 
yellow and green with the richest ruby and 
purple, set off with spots of glossy black. 
The legs, feet, and toes arc horn-coloured. 
The tail, which is very long and regularly 
wedge-shaped, partakes of the beautiful co- 
louring above described ; and the whole bird 
has an air of great elegance. Tliis brilliant 
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plumage is, however, denied to the female, 
though she is by no means uncomely inform 
or colour. The natural home of the Pheasant 
h in the woods, which he leaves at the close 
of day, to perambulate the corn-fields and 
pastures,* accompanied by hh {females, in. 
search of food. When young, however, they 
principally subsist on insects, and are ex- 
ceedingly fond of ants' eggs. The female 
constructs her nest, of leaves, in some retired 
spot ; and lays from ten to twenty eggs 5 
but in a state of captivity she seldom pro- 
duces above ten. In the wild state she 
hatches her brood with patience, vigilance, 
and courage ; but when kept tame, she be- 
comes so very remiss in her duty, that a 
common hen is generally made ‘her sub- 
stitute. The males and females only asso- 
ciate together in the -first spring months. 
When disturbed, they make a whirring noise, 
like the Partridge, and, from being a large 
mark and flying slowly, they are readily 
brought down by the sportsman. There are 
'several varieties, produced by climate aud 
domestication, among which are the follow- 
ing : -—The Whitt Pheasant , marked with a 
few 6m all black spots on the neok, andrufous 
ones on the shoulders ; the Pied Pheasant, 
the tail feathers of which are black edged 
with white, and the upper part of the body 
reddish brown and white ; the VaritQatcd 
Pheasant , which is white nnd rufous j and 
the Ringed. Pheasant, which has a white 
collar. Foxes and Polecats destroy many 
Pheasants ; and as these are Commonly fe- 
males engaged in incubation, the tendency 
to diminution of -the race from this cause is 
increased : but the chief loss of the Pheasant- 
breeder U caused by the mortality of the 
young birds, about the time of changing their 
nestling feathers, produced by a convulsive 
! attempt to gasp the air, or expel the worms, 
(a peculiar species of Eutozoon) that have 
occasioned a disease known by the name of 
“ the gapes.” In their wild state Pheasauts 
feed upon nil kinds of grain and herbage, 
like the rest of the gallinaceous tribes. 
From their size, their beauty, and the de- 
licacy of their flesh, they are ever£ where 
Considered by the sportsman as excellent 
game; mid there is, accordingly, no lord 
upon wfuVh such pains. have boon taken in 
its propagation in parks and preserves. 

Among the various pleasing and edifying 
I observations to be found ‘in Mr. Waterloo'* 

I * Essays,' there are some on the habits of 
\ the Pheasant, and (intimately connected 
! with the subject) on that most exciting topic, 
the gome laws. The following are extracts. 
u By the laws of England, the Pheasant h* 
considered game ; and the sportsman is linder 
the. necessity of taking, out a licence from 
government, in order to qualify himself to 
shoot it. WUct we consider the habits of 
this bird, wc are apt to doubt the propriety 
of placing it under the denomination of /war 
natwiX, and I am one of those who think rt 
would be a better plan to put It on the same 
footing with the barn-door fowl, bv making 
it private property : that is, by considering 
it the property of the person iq whose field 
or wood it may be found. The Pheasant is 
a more than half-retained bird. While the 


Hare and the Partridge wander in wildest 
freedom through the land, heedless of the 
fostering care of man, the bird in question 
will come to us, at oU hours of the day, to be 
fed. It will even sometimes associate with 
the poultry on the farm *, and, where it is 
not disturbed. It will roost in tree* close to 
our habitation*. Its produce with the barn- 
door fowl is unprollflc, and seems to have 
nothing to recommend ft to our notice ou 
the score of brilliancy of plumage, or of fine 
ness of shape. The Pheasant crows at all 
seasons. on retiring to roost. It repeats the 
call often during the night, and again at 
early dawn; and frequently in the day-time, 
on the appearance of an enemy, or at the 
report of a gun, or during a thunder-storm. 
I am of opinion that it does not pair. The 
female lays from seven to eighteen eggs 
but in general the nest contains about twelve 
“ Notwithstanding the proximity of the 
Pheasant to the nature of the barn-door fowl, 
still it baj that within it which baffles every 
attempt on our part to render its domestica- 
tion complete. What I allude to is, a most 
singular innate timidity, which never fails 
to show itself on the sudden and abrupt ap- 
pearance of an object. I spent some months 
in trying to overcome this timorous pro- 
pensity in the Pheasant, but I failed com- 
pletely in the attempt. The young birds, 
which had been hutched under a domestic 
hen, soon became very tame, and would even 
receive food from the hand, when it was 
offered cautiously to them. They would fly 
up to the window, and would feed in com- 
pany with the common poultry. But if any 
body approached them unawares, off they 
went to the nearest cover with surprising 
velocity. They remained in it till all was 
quiet, nnd then returned with their Usual 
confidence. Two of them lost their lives in 
the water by the unexpected appearance of 
a pointer, while the barn-door fowls seemed 
scarcely to notice the presence of the in- 
truder. The rest took finally to the woods 
at the commencement of the breeding season. 
This particular kind of timidity, which does 
not appear in our domestic fowls, seems to 
me to oppose the only, though ot the came 
time an insurmountable, bar to our final 
tritimpK over the Pheasant. After attentive 
observation, I can perceive nothing else in 
the habits of the bird, to serve as a clue by 
which we mar be enabled to trace the cause 
of failure in the many attempts which have 
been made to Invite it to breed in our yards, 
and retire to rest with the barn-door fowl 
and turkey. 

** Though a preserve of Pheasants is tm 
unpopular thing, still I am satisfied in my 
Own mind that the bird cannot exist in this 
country without one 1 at the wune time, I 
am aware that a preserve may be overdone. 
Thus, when Pheasants are reserved for a 
day of slaughter, under the appellation of 
a battu, the regular ffupplv of the market Is 
endangered, the diversion has the appearance , 
of cruelty, and no good end teem* to be 
answered. It exposes the preservers of 
Pheasants in general to the animadversions 
of an angry press, which are greedily read, 
and long remembered, by those whose ritua- 1 
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tion in life precludes them from joining in 
the supposed diversion. However ardently 
I majMVish to protect the Pheasant in an 
onsithologicitl point ^pf view, — I say orni- 
thological, for its .flesh I heed not, — still, X 
am fully awaite that the danger to be in- 
curred and the odium to be l)ome are mighty 
objections. Wo read, that the ancients sa- 
crificed a cock to JEsculapius : perhaps the 
day is at no great distance -when it will be 
considered an indispensable act of prudence 
for the country gentleman, to offer up Ins 
last hecatomb of Pheasants at the shrine of 
public opinion. 

M To the illegal possession of the Pheasant 
alone may J>e traced- the sanguinary noc- 
turnal conflicts between the poachers and 
those who arc appointed to watch for its 
safety. The poacher is well aware that ho 
cannot procure Pheasants without theaid 
of a gun ; and he knows, at the same time, 
that the report of that gun will betray him, 
and bring up the watchers, against whom 
lie would have no chance single-handed. 
Wherefore, in order that he may come off 
victorious, lie musters an overwhelming force 
of tinkers, cobblers, masons, smiths, and la- 
bourers, armed with bludgeons, and, perhaps, 
here and there a rusty gun. Taking the 
precaution to get well primed with beer, off 
they go, fully bent on having every thing 
their own way. The Pheasants fall ; the 
watchers come up ; oaths and curses arc 
poured out, and a desperate fray commences. 
Here arc furnished, wmk important for the 
nearest magistrate, profit to his clerk, ex- 
pense to the county, and practice for Mr. 
ketch.* Let it l>e also observed, that the 
unlawful capture of the Hare and the Par- 
tridge (which arc really ftvat natnrxx) does j 
not produce himilar work of mischief. These 
arc taken with nets and snares. The fewer 
poachers employed, the more certain Is their 
success. A number of men would only do 
harm, and mar the plan of capture. So 
silently is this mode of j»oaching carried on, 
that the owner of the soil is not aware of the 
loss he is al>out to sustain in the plunder of 
liis game. When his Hares and Partridges 
arc actually on their way to the dealer’s 
shop, lie, * good easy man,* may fancy that 
they ore merely on a visit to his neighbour’s 
manor, or that the Fox nnd the Polecat may 
hare made free with them. Not so with 
regard to the capture of the Pheasant. The 
mam-ion is sometimes beset ; guns are fired 
close to the windows ; females arc frightened 
into hysterics ; and, if the owner sallies 
forth to meet the marauders, his reception 
is often the most untoward and disagreeable 
that can well be imagined. 

“ Pheasants would certainly be delightful 
ornaments to the lawn of the counter gentle- 
man, were it not for the annoying idea, that 
any night, from November to May, he runs 
the risk of getting a broken head, if he ven- 
tures out to disturb the sport of those who 
have assembled to destroy them. There 
must be something radically wrong in the 

* This was written before the abrogation of 
e/tpifal jiUuiihment for Ihi-. offence— and others 
much more heinous — Iieemnethe law of the laud. 


game laws. How or when these laws are to 
be amended, is an affair of the legislature. 
The ornithologist can do no more than point 
out the grievance which they inflict upon 
society, and hope that there wilt soon be a 
change in them for the better. But to the 
point. Food and n quiet retreat arc the two 
best offers that man can make to the fea- 
thered race, to induce them to take up 
their abode on his domain ; and they are 
absolutely necessary to the successful pro- 
pagation of the Pheasant. This bird has 
a capacious stomach, and requires much 
nutriment * while its timidity soon causes 
it to abandon those places which are dis- 
turbed. It is fond of acorns, beech most, 
the berries of the hawthorn, the seeds of 
the wild rose, and the tubers of the Jeru- 
salem artichoke. As Jonr as these, and 
the com dropped in the harvest, can be 
procured, the Pheasant will do very well. 
In the spring it finds abundance of nou- 
rishment in the sprouting leaves of young 
clover ; but, from the commencement of the 
new year till the vernal period, their wild 
food affords a very scanty supply ; and the 
bird will be exposed to all theerils of the 
vagrant act, unless you can contrive to keep 
it at home by an artificial supply of food. 
Boiled potatoes (which the Pheasant prefers 
much to those in the raw state) and beans 
are, perhaps, the two most nourishing things 
that can be offered in the depth of winter. 
Beans, in the end, are cheaper than all the 
smaller kinds of grain j because the little 
birds, which usually swarm at the place 
where Pheasants are fed. cannot swallow 
them ; and, if you conceal the beaus under 
yew or holly bu&hes, or under the lower 
branches of the spruce fir tree, they will be 
out of the way of the rooks nnd ring-doves. 
About two roods of the thousand-headed 
cabbagerare a most .valuable acquisition to 
the Pheasant preserve. You sow a few 
ounces of seed jn April, and transplant tho 
young plants, two feet asunder, in the month 
of June. By the time that the harvest is all 
in, these cabbages will afford a most excel- 
lent aliment to the Pheasants, and are par- 
ticularly serviceable when the ground is 

S covered with snow. I oltcn think 
icasants arc u» In ten lion ally destroyed 
by farmers during the autumnal sced-timo. 
They have a custom of steeping the wheat 
in arsenic water. This must be iujurious 
to birds which pick up the com remaining 
on the surface of the mould. I sometimes 
find PheosanU, at this period, dead in the 
plantations, and now and then take tliem 
up, weak and languid, and quite unable to 
fly-" 

\Y e must now briefly describe some of -the 
rarer species, via. the Golden Pheasant 
(Phasiqiws picttis\ a native of Chino, re- 
markable for the beauty ofits plumage : the 
prevailing colours are red, yellow, and blue, 
and It is distinguished by a crest upon the 
head, which can be raised at pleasure. The 
iris, bill, and legs are yellow'. The toil is 
longer and more riehly.tinted than tliatof 
the European species ; and from above it 
arise a number of long, straight feathers, of 
a scarlet hue, mixed with j-ellow. Cuvier is 
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of opinion that the description given 
Pliny of the Phoenix is meant for this bl 1 
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Another fine species found in China is the 
8 ilyek Pheasant (PhaHanun tiycthtmtrus ). 
This is of a silvery white colour, with very 
delicate block lines on each feather and 


yellowisKhinge having a long narrow hollow 
or pit ; ligament external ; bosses worn -by 
being placed near each other ; muscular 
Impressions two in each valve, rather in- 
distinct Professor Owen has given a de- 
scription of the animal of this curious genus. 

PttOLAS t PHOItADES. A genu* and 
family of Conchifcrous Mollusca, protected 
by a testaceous bivalve shell; and it is worthy 
of notice that the Pholas is the only testa- 
ceous mollusca which has the property of 
evolving a phosphorescent light. This qua- 
lity in the Pholas was first observed by Pliny, 
and has eince been confirmed by Reaumur. 
Pliny eay a that the whole substance of the 
animal is charged with a fluid that hu the 
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block abdomen.— But the mo«t splendid of 
1 all is the so-called Aum;*, I’iieasakt (Arpus 
! givanttu*). This species, which is a* large as 
i a turkey, is an Inhabitant of the mountains 
j of Sumatra, and of some other oftlre Indian 
) islands. The male has a very long tail ; 
the feathers of the wings are large anddong; 
and both are thickly covered with occllat*- 
epots. [Sec Aug u 5-1 

PHEASANT CUCKOO. (Centrqpus.1 A 
genus of Scnnsorial birds belonging to the 
Cuckoo family. 

PIIH,ETAERITS. a genus of Grosbeaks, 
remarkable fbr building their nests in society. 
[See Grosreak.) 

PHOCA3NA. A sub-genns of Dolphins, 
distinguished by the absence of the beak-like 
prolongation ot the jaws. [See FoitroisfcO 

PHOCID/E. The name of the family of 
carnivorous and amphibious Afamtnslia, of 
which the Seal [JV/oca) is the type- 

PHCENTCOPTERUS. The generic namo 
of the Flamingo (which see). The term it 
also applied to other birds which have red 
wings, as the BombycttUt phcenicoptera. 

PHOEADOMYA. A genus of Conchi- 
fetous Molluscu, one species ouly of which 
(P. Candida) is known to be in existence at 
the present time, and that Is from the island 
of, Tortola, where It is frequently found 
after hurricanes ; but there arc several fossil 
species occurring In rooks of the oolitic series. 
The shell Is thin, equivalve, ventricose, elon- 
gated, and gaping, transparent, white or 
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property of emitting n phosphorescent light 1 
and that it will illuminate any substance 
which it touches. Dr. Priestley rays, 44 This 
fish illuminates the month of the jicrson who 
eats it : and it is remarkable, that, contrary 
to the nature of other fish, which give light 
whervdhey tend to putrescence, this is more 
luminous’ the fresher it is : when dried, its 
light will revive on being moistened either 
with salt water or fresh ; brandy, however. 
Immediately extinguishes it/’ 

The geographical distribution of the P/to- 
Jadzs is very wide, and their habit of boring 
hard substances, such a* indurated mud or 1 
clay, wood, and stone, renders them, as well 
as other terebrating testacean*, an object of 
anxious interest to those who construct sub- 
marine works. The species are numerous, 
and some are very abundant on our own 
coasts. 41 Of these, says Mr. G. B. Sowerby, 
“/Violet* ertspafti, Dactytus , Candida, nud 
jxirva, are the most common ; several others 
are described by Turton, In his ‘British 
Bivalves,’ of which wc arc quite convinced 
the P. lamellate is only the young of P. jm- 


jryrtjcca: we ate not acquainted with Ms 
P. tnbcr^ulata. Much confusion appears to 
prevail in regard to several very distinct 
species/’ We refer ouf readers to the newly 
published work of Messrs. Forbes and Hanley 
on the British Mollusca and their shells, in 
which these points and many others are 
dwelt on and settled. 

The Vhcdas has a delicate, milky white, 
rather transparent shell, covered sometimes 
With a thin epidermic, oval, elongated. In- 
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equilateral, gaping posteriorly, and espe- 
cially at thy antero-inferior part ; umbones 
hidden by n callosity ; hinge toothless ; a 
flat, recurved, spoon-shaped process enlarged 
at its extremity, elevating itself within each 
valve below the umbo ; muscular impres- 
sions very distant, the posterior one large, 
oblong, elongated, always very visible, the 
anterior one small and rounded, both more 
or less approximated to the edge of the shell, 
and joined by & pallial impression, which is 
long, narfow, and deeply excavated back- 
wards. The animal is thick and somewhat 
elongated t mantle reflected on the dorsal 
part; anterior aperture- rather small; foot 
short, oblong, and flattened ; siphons often 
elongated and united into a single, very ex- 
tensible, and dilatable tube ; mouth small, 
with very small labial appendages; branclrito 
narrow, unequal, and greatly elongated. — 
Some interesting specimens of fossil Pho- 
lodcs arc found In Italy and France, but 
they are rare. 


PIIORUS : PHORIDiE. A perms and 
family of Molluscous animals which have 
generally been placed with the Tt'ochi ; but 
Mr. Gray, in his systematic arrangement of 
the genera of Mollusca published in the 
Synopsis to the British Museum (1&40), 
fanned for this genus a peculiar family 
I tinder the name of Pkoritlce ; having ob- 
1 served that the animal, though a Pliyto- 
, phogous mollusc, had the annular operculum 
of the znophayowt division. These animals 
; are small for the size of the month of the 
shell, and have much the general appear- 
ance of the animal of Sirowbus; hut tlieir 
. eyes are sessile. The foot is small, and 
; divided into two parts, the front rather ex- 
1 panded, the hind part small and tapering. 

, In colour they are dull opaque white i the 
proboscis pinkish, and the eyes black. They 
■ crawl like a tortoise by lifting and throwing 
I forward the shell with the long tapering 
j tentacles stretched out,* the proboscis bent 
| down, nnd the ojierculum trailing behind, 
i They arc numerous In the Javan Rnd China 
• seas, preferring deep water, and a bottom 
\ composed of detritus of dead shells and sand 
mixed with mud. 

The most noted species of this family of 
turbinated Gasteropoda is the Pltonus Ao- 
GLim/rANS, or the Cariuuk Shkix. The 
j shell is thick, and conical ; ordinarily n&- 
j creous ; the spire sometimes lowered, and at 
I others rather lofty and pointed at the sum- 
mit ; trenchant or carinated on Us circum- 



lip disunited from the inner at the top; inner 
lip curved, rather oblique at the base; the . 
columella bent, twisted, and often projecting 
in front ; operculum generally homy, thin, 
nnd spiral, with numerous narfow whorls. 
Phorus agrjhitinans, figured below, is remark- 
able for the singular habit of accumulating, 
during its formation, different substances, 
as stones, corals, small shells, &t\, which ad- 
here to its shell. From this circumstance it 
has received the name of the Carrier Shell. 
Some of the foreign species arc peculiarly j 
distinguished by their bright colouring, but I 
those which are common on our own coasts « 
are not. The animal has a distinct head 
with two tentacula, and eyes at the base ; 
foot short and round. 

PHOSPIIQDES. A genus of birds alUed 
to the Iloncy-eaters, of which one species is 
recorded by Mr. Gould : it is 

The PnosPHonES Crepitans, or Coach- 
wmr Bird. Uke the Afevura and Wattled 
Talegalla, this bird, which is abundant in 
many parts of New South Wales, frequents 
the dense brushes so common on the Aus- 
tralian continent, threading its way with 
the utmost ease through the matted foliage 
and thick climbing plants which it meets 
with In its arboreal retreats. It is a shy 
nnd recluse bird ; but its loud full note, 
ending sharply like the cracking of a whip, 
reverberating through the woods, indicates 
the locality where it is to be found. It 
Is extremely animated and sprightly in nil 
its actions, raising its crest and spreading 
Its tall in the most elegant manner. This 
is most obeerVable In tlie spring, when the 
males may be often seen charing each other, 
while they occasionally stop to pour out 
their full tide of song ; but independently of 
the Coach-whip Bird's shrill whistle. It pos- 
rewres a .low inward song of considerable 
melody. 3The mala has the head, ear- 
covers, chiu, and breast, black ; . a large 
patch of white on each side of the neck, all 
the upper surface, wings, flanks, and base of 
the toil ‘feathers olive-green » the remaining, 
portion of the tail- feathers black, the three 
lateral feathers on ench side lipped wRh 
white ; under surface olive-brown, some of 
the feathers on the centre of the alKlomcn 
tipped with white, and farming a conspi- 
cuous Irregular patch s bill, inside and out, 
base of .the tongue, black ; feet reddish 
brown. The sexes ore much alike in colour, 
the plumage of the female being mbrt ob- 
scure, fad her rixe rather lee? than that of 
the male. The faod consists of various 
kinds 6f coleopterous and other insects. 

PHRYGANEA : PITRTOANEID^. A 
genus and family of Trichopterons insects, 
comprising the well-known Caddice-flies, or 
Water Moths of the angler ; theuriorvffl being 
called cad-bait^ and residing in portable 
tubes, composed of various extraneous mate- 


with hair ; the head small, with prominent 
somiglobular eyes, nnd three ocelli. The 
antenna arc often much lougcr than the 
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body, slender, setaceous, and multi-articu- 
late ; the mouth consists of an elongated 
upper lip ; the prothorux forms a very short 
collar ; and the mesa- and met a- thorax are 
dilated into an oval or orbicular mass. The 
anterior wings are elongated and lanceolate 
in the females, but rather more obtuse in the 
males ; deflexed at the sides of the body 
during repose, and arc furnished -with nu- 
merous branching veins ; the posterior pan- 
are shorter, but considerably broader, than 
the anterior, and are folded when at rest. 
The larva* ordinarily live in cylindrical 
cases, open at each end, some composed of 
fine sand, and others formed of bits of stick 
and various other light materials, which 
they attach to It by the assistance of silken 
thfc&ds spun from the mouth in the some 



ations. ^ From the ■weak structure of the 
mouth, it is evident they can lire but a very 
short time in the perfect state, taking no 
nourishment, and only anxious to continue I 
tiieir species. Their colours are obscure, i 
being ordinarily brown or gray ; when 
handled, they emit a very disagreeable odour. 
A. T* r y f ev exotic species are ornamented 
with spots and markings. Few only have 
been brought from extra-European coun- 
I tries."— HestvcootL 

[ PHRYNISCTJS. A genus of Batrocldan 
Reptiles, containing the Phryni^cns nigri- 
i cans, which is the toad eo graphically de ■ 

! scribed by Mr. Darwin, who noticed it at 
Buhia Blanco. “Amongst the Batrachian 
reptiles,” he remarks, “I found only oue 
little Toad, which was most singular from 
its colour. If we imagine, first, that it 
had been steeped in the blackest ink, and 
then when dry, allowed to crawl over a 
board freshly painted with the brightest 
vermlllion, so as to colour the soles of its 
feet and ports of its stomach, a good idea of 
its appearance will "be pained. If it is an 
unnamed species, surely it ought to be called 1 
dva&oftcus, for it is a fit 'To ad to preach in the 
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manner as caterpillars. Here the larva re- 
mains, exposing only its head and tliree 
anterior segments of the body, and which 
on the slightest alarmit suddenly withdraws. 
The food of the larva in some species con- 
sists of minute aquatic lanrie, but the greater 
number ore purely herbivorous'. 

“ When the period for assuming the pupa 
state Is arrived, the larvm, which reside in i 
movable cases, fasten them to some fixed 
substance beneath the water, and close the 
two extremities with an open-work fence, 
which varies in form in the different species, 
and which, by admitting a current of 
water, permits the respiration of the pupa j 
indeed, Reaumur states, that he actually 
saw this grate-work in alternate motion from 
convex to concave, as the water passed out 
and In. Within this retreat they then be- 
come inactive pupa:, in which they bear a 
considerable resemblance to the imago, ex- 
cept that the antenna;, palpi, wings, and 
legs are shorter, enclosed in separate sheaths, 
and arranged upon the breast ; the antenna:, 
in the species which have those organs, 
greatly exceeding the length of the body \ 
being extended beyond the abdomen, with 
the extremities curled up." * * * * " The 
perfect insects are of small or moderate size, 
seldom reaching a couplo of inches in the 
expanse of the wings. They are very active, 
running with agility, with a kind of ‘gliding 
ruction, not unlike that of certain Tipulidsa, 
and other insects with long tlbiul spurs ; but 
their flight .is awkward, except in some of 
the smaller species, which assemble in troops, 
and fly over the surface of the water towards 
sunset : they frequent damp, marshy situ- 
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car of Eve. Instead of being nocturnal in 
its habits, os other Toads are, and living in 
damp and obtonre recesses, it crawls during 
the heat of the day about the dry sand-hil- 
iocks and arid plains, whfcre not a single 
drop of water can be found. It must ceces- 
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tarily depend on the dew for Its moisture j 
anti this probably is absorbed by the skin, 
for it is known that these reptiles possess 
great powers of cutaneous absorption. At 
Maldonado I found ono in a situation pearly 
as dry as at Bahia Blanca, and thinking to 
give It a great treat, carried It to a poo) of 
water j not only was the little animal unable 
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to swim, but, I think, without help would 
soon have been drowned.” 

PHYLLIDEA: PHYLUDID^. A 
genus and family of Mollusea, generally 
found adhering to rocks, buildings washed 
by the' sea, or other marine objects ; and 
which, though of a dull colour outside, are 
often very beautiful in the inferior. Some 
of the species differ from all other univalves, 
in being composed of movable pieces at the 
back, formed to facilitate the motion of the 
animal. Some are particularly- simple in 
form, the shape being no more than that of 
a couical cup or deep dish ; others are boat- 
slmpcd ; and, when fixed, so fast do they 
retaiu their situation, by exhausting the air 
beneath their bodies, that It is very difficult 
to force the animal from its position-withoufc 
breaking the shell. 

PllYLLTUM. A genus of insects belong- 
ing to the family Pliatmkkc, and popularly 
known as WoJLiiuj -leaves ; some of which 
have wing-covers so closely resembling the 
leaves of plants, that the insects ore easily 
mistaken for the vegetable productions 
around them. They are for the most part 
natives of the East Indies, Australia, and 
South America. Q. R. Gray Esq., of the 
British Museum, in a communication to 
•The Zoologist,’ observes that “in the time 
of Linnrcus only one species was known as 
the Mantii siccifoUtnn , which is figured by 
Rose!. And it was the general opinion of 
authors long after that great man’s time, 
that there existed but one species of these 
remarkable insects, until Stoll gave many 
figures of them, one of which he considered 
to differ in some points, and gave to it the 
name of Phasma chlorvjihyllium. The ge- 
neral opinion liaving beeu thus broken in 
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upon, other species have since been added 
[five of them are described in the notice to 
which we refcr> * * * These extraordina- 
rily formed insects were, at one time, sup- 
posed to partake both of insect aud vegetable 
life ; and not only has the perfect insect 
such similarity to portions of vegetables, but 


even their eggs might at first right be mis- 1 
taken for the deeply ribbed fruits of various \ 
umbelllferousplsnts.” The species Pht/Uium j 
bilobatum Is thus described by.Mr. Gray : — 
Abdomen narrow at the base, enlarging on 
each aide to the middle of the third segment, 
and then gradually decreasing to the end of 
the fifth j the outer margins of the sixth and 
seventh are lobed, with the remaining seg- 
ments suddenly lessened to the tip. Femora 
of the fore legs dilated \ the inner dilation 
has the margin inwardly entire and out- 
wardly much dentnted, the outer dilation 
oval and entire. Length of body two Inches 
nine lines. Inhabits the Philippine Is- 
lands. • . j 

PHTLLOSOMA, or GLASS CRAB. A 
striking genus of Crustacea, belonging to 
the order Stomapoda . Our figure will illus- 
trate, better than any description we might 
give, the form and general characierof tills } 
genus. There are many species, found for 
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the most part In the tropical parts of the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans : they are highly 
transparent. Captain Grey, who had many 
opi>ortunities of observing them, in speak- 
ing of one, eays, “ When it was taken out of 
the water, it stood upright on its legs, and 
crawled a little like a large beetle, but soon 
died. In the water it swam with the legs, 
the large joint of which api>eared to be 
feathered. It was not thicker than the thin-, 
nest wafer ; the back was marked with 
curved lines ; and it shrank instantly when 
touched; The species have a horny feel to 
the touch, are destitute of smell, and look 
like a transparent scale when they lie in 
your hand.” 

PIXYSA. A genus of fresh-water Mollusea 
occupying a small oval or oblong, smooth, 
thin shell, generally sinistral or'reversed j 
and no operculum. The animal has two 
long tent&cula. with eyps at the lmse : foot 
long t mantle large, so as to cover part of the . 
shell, and very transparent. These ani- I 
mats are most frequently found on the under \ 
side of the leaves of aquatic plants : they j 
have%a very singular way of adhering to the J 
surface of the water with the ehell down- i 
wards, and crawl in that direction with as 
much apparent ease os on a solid surface, 
and they will occasionally let themselves 
down gradually by a thread. 

PHYSALIA. A genus of Acalepha, re- 
markable for its size, the brilliancy of its ; 
hues, and the severe burning pain produced 
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by ita contact. [See Portuguese Max-of- 
wau.] 

PICIDiE. The name given to a family 
of Scansorial birds. [See Woodpecker 3 

PICHIAGQ. The Chlami/phovus trun- 
titut £which see]. 

PIERIS. A genus of diurnal Lepidoptera 
■which, amongst numerous exotic species, 
containi our native Pikkis Chat-cgi, the 
BtACJC-TEI^ED WlILTfe or HaWTHOPN Bct- 
Tenriiy'. This is elegant insect : both 
surfaces of the.wings^are'wTute, with black 
nervures; abbyef^Uie anterior wings are 
marginejJ^ohrfheir' outer edge with irregular 
duskvipots, transparent and triangular : 
UnM&storior on6s are similarly bordered ou 
their outev edges, but the nervures are less 
expanded on the disc ; beneath, the anterior 
wings resemble the upper surfaces, but the 
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nervures are more dilated; the posterior 
one9, on the contrary, have the nervures 
much stronger on the upper surface, and 
very thickly irrorated with dusky : in both 
sexes the wings arc very transparent, the 
female more especially. During the earlier 
periods uf Us existence the caterpillar lives 
beneath a silken web : it is at first black, 
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but Is afterwards furnished with short yellow 
and white hairs, and is marked with three 
black longitudinal lines : it feeds on the 
whitethorn. The chrysalis is cither yellow 
or white, with small Mack strit»cs and spots. 
In about three weeks the perfect insect 
makes its appearance. It is by no means 
scarce, but periodical in Its -visits rather than 
generally abounding. 

PIGEON. As the Ring-Dove. "Hock-Do^, 
and Turtle-Doye will ne found described 
under those words respectively, ye shall de- 
vote tliis article almost exclusively to the 
tnme or domesticated Pigeons, the tenants ol 


the dove-cot. These arc the willing attend- 
ants on man, and depend on his bounty, sel- 
dom leaving the dwelling* provided for them, 
and only roaming abroad to seek amusement, 
or to procure subsistence ; but when, a* 
Bewick observes, we consider the lightness 
of their bodies, the great strength of their 
wing, and'ihe amazing rapidity of their 
flight, it is a matter ol' wonder that they 
should submit even to a partial domestica- 
tion, oh occupy- those tenements fitted up 
for the purpose of breeding and rearing their 
young. Pigeons oecur in every climate, and 
although they thrive best in warm countries, 
yet with care they succeed also in very 
northern latitudes. Their manner* . are 
gentle and lively ; they arc fond of society, 
and have always been held emblematic of 
peace end innocence ; they are faithful to 
their mates, whom they solicit with the 
softest cooings, the tenderest enresse*, and 
the moil graceful movements. The exterior 
form of the Pigeon is elegant 1 the bill is 
weak, straight, slender, somewhat curved at 
the point, and has ft soft protuberance at the 
base, In which the nostrils arc placed : the 
legi are short and red, and the toes divided 
to the origin. They moult once, and the 
sexes do not differ in plumage. 

It would he as fruitless ua unnecessary to 
attempt to describe nil the varieties of the 
tame Pigeon ; for human art lias so much 
altered the colour and figure of this bird, 
that plgeon-fanciera, by pairing a male and 
female of different sorts, can, m they express 
it, “breed them to a feather.” lienee we 
have the various names of Carriers, Tum- 
blers, Jacobins, Croppers, Pouters, Runt*, 
Turbits, Shakers, Fantails, Owl*, Nuns, fcc., 
all birds that at first may have accidentally 
varied from the Stock-dove, and, by having 
these varieties still improved by nalring, 
food, and climate, the different kinds have 
been propagated. The Dove-house Pigeon 
breeds every month ; but when the weather 
is severe, and the fields arc covered with 
snow, it must be supplied with food s id- 
other times it may be left to itself, and gene- 
rally repays the owner for his protection, 
The Pigeon lays two white eggs, which pro- 
duce young ones of different sexes. When 
the eg£3 arc laid, the female sits fifteen days, 
exclusive of the three days she is employed 
in laying, and is relieved at Intervals by the 
male ; the female performing her share of 
the duty by night, and the male during the 
day. When hatched, the young only require 
warmth for the first three days ; a task 
which the female takes entirely upon herself, 
and never leaves them except for a few 
minutes to take a little food. After this 
they are fed for about ten days, at first with 
a milky secretion prepared from the glan- 
dular coat of the crop, and regurgitated ; 
and afterwards with what the old ones have 
picked up in the fields, and kept treasured 
In their crops. This way of supplying the 
young with food from the crop, in birds of 
the Pigeon kind, differs from all other*, j 
They hare the largest crops, for their rise, 
of any bird* ; and they have the power of 
distending the crop with air iw *uch % man- 
ner, that, in one species in particular, (the , 
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Croppers), the bird’s breast appears larger 
than its body. The numerous glands, as- 
sisted by air, and the he£t of the bird’s body, 
are the necessary apjnratus for secreting 
the milky fluid before mentioned : but as the 
food Is macerated, that also swells, and be- 
comes considerably diluted. 

Thongh the constancy of the Turtle-dove 
Is proverbial, the Pigeon of the dove-house is 
not bo faithful, and Having become subject 
to man, puts on incontinence among its 
other domestic qualities. Two males are 
often seen quarrelling for the 6arae mistress i 
and when the female encourages the free- 
doms of a new gallant, her obi companion 
shows visible marks of his displeasure, quits 
her company, or if he approach, it is only to 
chastise her. Many instances have been 
known where two males, being dissatisfied 
with their respective mates, have thought fit 
to make an exchange, and hare lived in peace 
and friendship with the new objects of their 
choice. The dove-cot Pigeons, like the rest 
of the genus, retire to their roost at a very 
early hour ; but they leave it unusually 
late in the morning ; and though they will 
perch on trees in the day-time, nothingwill 
induce them to roost there at night. They 
are greatly attached to the cot of their choice; 
90 much »o, that they are scarcely to be driven 
from it but by fire-arms. Pigeons have sharp 
right, and are quick of hearing ; and when 
pursued by a hawk they show that they can 
fly with great velocity. It Is their nature 
to congregate together, to bill in courtship, 
and to utter a plaintive note. 

The Carrier Pigeon. Of all the varieties, 
the most remarkable for Its attachment to 
Its native place is the CabbIee Pigeon, or 
Messenger i so called from its being used 
to convey letters from one place to another. 
These birds axe rather larger than most of 
the common-sired Pigeons.; their feathers 
lie very close and even, and their necks arc 
long and straight ; so that when they stand 
upright on then- legs, they show more gen- 
tility of shape than most other Pigeons, 
From the lower part of the head to the 
middle of the lower chap there grows out a 
white, naked, fungous fle9h, which is called 
the wattle, and is generally met by two small 
protuberances of the same luxuriant flesh, 
rising on each side of the under chap. The 
eyes are surrounded with the same sort of 
corrugated flesh ; and the’ circle round the 
block pupil of their eyes is commonly of a 
red brick-dust colour, though more esteemed 
when it is of a brilliant red. ^ When the 
luxuriant flesh round the eye is thick and 
• broad, it is considered that the Carrier will 
be a good breeder, and rear very fine young 
ones. Extraordinary attention was formerly 
paid to the training of these Pigeons. An 
actual post system, in which Pigeons were 
the messengers, was established by the Sultan 
Noureddln Mahmoud, who died in 1174 ? 
which flying post lasted till 1258, when 
Bagdad fell into the hands of the Mongols, 
and was destroyed by them. At present 
they are kept only by a few wealthy indivi- 
duals in the East, much time and attention 
being required to train them properly. As 


■ | Boon as the young are fledged, a cock and a 
hen bird are made as tome as possible, and 
accustomed to each other’s society- They 
are then sent, in an uncovered cage, to the 
place whither they are usually to carry mes- 
sages. If one of them should be lost, or 
carried away, after having been well treated 
for some time, it will certainly return to its 
mate. A small letter is written on the finest, 
kind of thin paper ; then placed lengthwise 
under one wing, and closely fastened with a 
pin ( the point being turned from the body) 
to a feather. The custom, however, was not 
altogether confined to the East ; nor is it 
obsolete i for although we no longer hear of 
Pigeons conveying tidings of distress from a 
besieged town, or of promised deliverance 
from an army advancing to its relief, wo 
know that they are frequently' employed 
with effect In “stock-jobbing transaction */' 
or in enabling an adept in the mysteries of 
betting to pocket a few “cool hundreds/’ 
whether it be from his friend on the turf or a 
fellow-patron of the more ignoble “ring.’ 
Nay, we imagine they are not even now 
likely to be wholly superseded, — wonderful 
as are the powers of steam and locomotion — 
if it be true, oa stated, that a Carrier Pigeon 
will perform the distance of forty miles in 
half an hour 1 

Having dwelt so fullv on*the qualities of 
this serviceable Pigeon, It may be proper to 
give some instructions for its education. “In 
order to train a Pigeon for this purpose/ 
says our authority, “take a strong, full- 
fledged young Carrier, and conrey it in a 
basket or bag about half a mile from home, 
and there turn it loose ; haring repeated this 
two or three times, then take it two, four, 
eight, ten, or twenty miles, and so on till they 
will return from the remote parts of the 
kingdom. For If they be not practised when 
young, the best of them will fly but insecurely, 
and stand a chance of being lost. Be careful 
that the Pigeon intended to be font with the 
letter is kept in the dark, nud without food, 
for about eight hours before it is let loose, 
[rather a long abstinence, it would seem, but 
“ use is second nature/’] when it will imme- 
diately rise to a great height, and turning 
round, os is their custom, will continue on 
the wing till it has reached its home.” By 
what chart it is guided in its unerring flight 
is among the wonders of instinctive reason- 
ing. 

The Tdsidler. These birds, which are of 
various colours, receive their name from their 
extraordinary motions in flying, frequently 
turning themselves in the air, and proceeding 
with an undulating and irregular-motion. 
They will also frequently rise to such an 
amazing height in the air as to be almost 
imperceptible to the keenest eye. ybey all 
keep quite close together while’ flying, and in 
fair weathw-they will continue their aerial 
evolutions' for many hours at a time. 

The Jacobin, or Jack. This kind has a 
range of inverted feathers on the back, part 
of the head, which turns towards the neck, 
like the cap or Cowl of a monk : thus de- 
riving their name from the religious of that 
order, who wear cowls. 
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The Cropper. The body of this variety 
is tliick, short, and clumsy } as arc hIbo the 
legs, which are feathered down to the feet : 
they have a large pouch or bag hanging 
under their beak, which they can inflate with 
wind or depress at pleasure : their crop 
hangs low, but is very large ; and they are 
bo loose-feathered on their thighs, aa to be 
styled flag-thighed* 

The Nun. The head of this bird is almost 
covered with a veil of feathers, whence its 
name. Its body is chiefly white j its head, 
tail, and the six flight-feathers of its wings 
should be entirely red, yellow, or black ; 
that is, when its head is red, the tail and 
flight-feathers should be red ; and when its 
head is yellow or black, the tail and flight- 
feathers 8hould invariably correspond with 
it. 

The E Atu -pate, or White-crowned 
Pigeon. {Columba leucocepTialcu) We de- 
rive our information respecting this and the 
succeeding species from Mr. uosse’a ‘Birds 
of J amuico.’ The author tell* u« that “ this 
fine dove is common in almost all situations, 
but chiefly affects the groves of pimento, 
which generally adorn the mountain pen*. 

| The sweet aromatic berries afford him nbun- 
! dant and delicious food during the pimepto 
| season ; the umbrageous trees afibrd Jmn a 
concealment suited to his thy and suspicious 
character ; and on them his mate prefers to 
build her rude platform-ncet, and rear her 
tender progeny. Wary exceedingly, the 
Bald-pate, from his seat among the topmost 
twigs, discerns the gunner, himself unseen, 
and intimates his vicinity only by the rush- 
ing of hit strong wings, ns he shoots off to 
some distant part of the grove. In. the 
breeding season, however, when alarmed 
from the nesting tree, he does not fly far, 
and soon returns 5 so that the sportsman, by 
concealing himself, and watching the bird’s 
return, may bring him down. When the 
pimento is out of season, he seeks other 
food; the berries of'tl^e sweet- wood, the 
larger ones of the bread-nut, and bum-wood, 
of the bastafd cedar, and the flg, and the 
little ruddy clusters of the fiddle- wood, at- 
tract him. . He feeds early in the morning, 
and late in the afternoon ; large numbers 
resort to a single tree { though not strictly 
gregarious), and when this is observed, the . 
sportsman, by going thither before dawn, 
and lying in wnit, may shoot them one by 
one, as they arrive. In September and 
October they are in fine condition, often 
exceedingly fat and juicy, and of exquisite 
flavour. In March the cl am my- cherry dis- 
plays its showy scarlet racemes, to which 
the Bfild-pates flock." “late in the year 
they resort “to the saline morales, to feed on 
the seeds of the black mangrove, which I 
have repeatedly found in the erhw ; I have 
even 6een one descend to the ground beneath 
o mangrove, doubtless in search of the faffed 
seeds. In general, however, the B&Id-pate 
is an arboreal pigeon, his visit? to the earth 
being very rare. He often feeds at a dis- 
tance from home ; so that it i* a common 
thing to observe, just' before nightfall, 
straggling parties of two or three, or indi- 


viduals, rushing along with arrowy swiftness 
in a straight line to some distant wood. The 
Bald-pate is a noble bird 1 plump, yet of a 
graceful form 1 the Iridescent scale-like 
feathers of his neck,' with their black, 
borders, are very striking : he is sta'ul and 
sedate in manners, when sitting, and there 
is something of supercilious sternness in his 
countenance, which, combined with his 
snow-white head, always reminds me, strange 


short and suddenly elevated, the last a little 
protracted and descending. Incubation 
takes place chiefly in the months of June 
and' July* The nest is merely a very slight 
platform of dry twigs, rudely attached, on 
which two eggs are laid. They are of de- 
licate whiteness, in form very regularly oval, 
and in dimensions an inch and a half by 
one-tenth. The length of the Bald-pate is 
sixteen inches, expanse twenty-three inches 
and a half. Irides cream- white ; eyelids 
purplish flesh-colour. 

The White-bellied Pigeon (Peristera 
Jamaiccnsis) is chiefly confined to the upland 
districts ; where its loud and plaintive cocflng 
makes the woods resound. It is one of 
those species which habitually live on the 
ground: in unfrequented woods, as well 
those which are open as those which are 
choked with underwood, the White-telly 
walka about singly or in pairs, picking up 
various seeds. • Its flesh is generally es- 
teemed ; it is white, juicy, and well-fla- 
voured, without being liable to bitterness. 

“ If flushed, it betakes itself to a low tre* 
not far off, whence, if unmolested, it is soon 
down again. Often, when seen Id the woods, 

1 it runs & few yards, and then rises to fly, but 
ts if trusting ics3 to its powers of flight than 
to those of running, alights again imme- 
diately, and runs Bwiftly off among the 
bushes. It has no regular roosting-place, 
oiten Bpending the night on a stone, or a log, : 
or a low bush that happens to be near the 
spot where it was feeding at nightfall. This i 
xb not the cose with the other Doves. The 1 
aspect and air of the White-belly are unlike > 
those of its kindred. Its round head, the I 
prevalence of light hues, and its height upon 1 
1 the legs, contribute to this peculiarity. Ea- 
' sentially a ground-pigeon, it* length of 
I tarsus enables it to run^with ease and ee- 1 
lerity ; perhaps more rapidly than any other 
of the family.” It i* nearly thirteen inches 
in length, and nineteen in expanse : feet 
crimson : beak black : forehead pure white, 
becoming slate blue on crown ; hind-head 
delicate gray-blue ; neck reddish-brown, 
changing to amethyst,- the lowest feather* 
brilliant green and purple. Back, wing- 
coverts, and uropygiala dusky-brown, with 
slight reflexions. Wing-quills deep brown, 
the outer edge narrowly white, the basal 
part of inner webs chestnut ; true tail- - 
feathers blue-gray, with white tips. Under 
parts pure white, tinged with flesh-colour 
on breast : inner surface of wing* cheitnut. 
Eyelids bluish, Ihe edges and angles dork 
lake. The White-belly usually build* in 
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J rather a low situation ; the neat consisting 
of a few loose sticks, with some leaves in the 
centre : the eggs are white. 

. ITKE. (i^ox.) A genus of Malacoptery- 
gious fishes, of the family Esocithc. These 
fish ore distinguished by having only one 
dorsal fin Rear the tail; along slender- body, 
compressed laterally \ nnd the lower jaw 
projecting beyond the upper. They are ex- 
tremely voracious and destructive, und their 
digestive powers are as remarkable os their 
voracity, - 

The Commok Pike (Esox Indus) ia found 
in the fresh waters of most parts of Europe. 
Tlie-body is elongated, and the surface co- 
vered with email scales. When in season, 
it is beautifully marked with a mixture of 
green and brignt yellow spot*, passing into 
white on the abdomen ; when out of reason, 
however, there colours become dull. Pikes 
grow to a largo size, occasionally attaining 
a weight of thirty or forty pounds ; nnd arc 
taken in great numbers as an article of food; 
their flesh being white, firm, and well tasted. 
They are strong, fierce, active, and particu- 
larly bold ; swim rapidly, and occasionally 
dart along with inconceivable velocity. 
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They are caught cither in what ore called 
crown nets, or by the hook ; wheu the latter 
mode is used, the line must bo very strong, 
nnd the hook fastened with wire. The bart 
generally used ia a small fish. They attain 
a great longevity : Pennant speaks of one 
that was ninety years old ; but Gesner re- 
lates that, in the yeurHU7, a Pike was taken 
at Halibrun in Suabia, with a brazen ring 
attached to it, on which were these words in 
Greek characters: “I am the fish which 
was first of all put into this lake by the 
hands of the Governor of the Universe, 
Frederick the Second, the 5th of October, 
1200.“ This fish was therefore two hundred 
and sixty-seven years old, and was said to 
have weighed three hundred nnd fifty 
pounds 1 The skeleton, nineteen feet in 
length, was long preserved nt Manhcim as 
a great Cariosity in Natural History. Seve- 
ral Instances have, indeed, occurred in the 
lakes of Scotland where Pike of seventy or 
eighty pounds each hfivc been caught ; but 
nothing like the patriarchal age of the Ila- 
librunPike was ever heard of elsewhere. 
Rapid growth requires to be sustained by a 
corresponding proportion of food ; and there 
can be no fear of a Pike starving while any 
thing eatable is in the way. Mr. Jesse men- 
tions, that eight Pike, of about five pounds 
weight each, consumed nearly &00 gudgeons 
in three weeks ; and that one of these de- 
voured five roach, each about four inches 
long, within a quarter of an hour. The Pike 
not only makes sari havoc among other fish; 
but. in default of o sufficient quantity, it 
will devour frogs, wntcr-rats, field, mice. 


small aquatic birds, and other animals, 
whether alive or dead- In short, eo great is 
its rapacity, that it has been known to con- 
tend with the Otter for his prey. 

The Sea Pike. [See Garfish.] 

PILCHARD. ( Glupta pflchardxts.) Tills I 
fish, which resembles the Herring, not only ! 
in general appearance but in its habits, ia 
about nine inches in length, and of a Eome- 
wliat less compressed and rounder form than 
the Herring ; the scales considerably larger. 
The head is rather flat, and the mouth is 
destitute of teeth ; the back is of a bluish : 
cast, the belly and sides are silvery, and the ' 
upper angle of each of the gills is marked 
with a large black spot. They feed on mi- 
nute Crustacea and other marine insects 
found at the bottom of the water. There 
fish annually appear on the English coast, 
and are taken in immense quantities ; the 
same reason having until late years been 
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universally assigned for such vast shoals of 
Pilclumls appearing periodically, as. for the 
1 Icrrings, namely, their presumed migration 
from the Arctic regions to warmer latitudes 
for the purpose of spawning. This theory, 
however, is now, with sufficient reason, 
abandoned ; and it is established, almost 
beyond a doubt, that they inhabit our own 
eeas, merely forsaking the deep waters and 
coining towards the shore to deposit their 
spawn ; thus fulfilling a great law of nature 
in the propagation of their species, and at 
the same time providing multitudes of 
human beings with food. On this head we 
have already spoken in the articles IIkrrikq 
and Mackerel, to which we beg to refer. 
And we shall now avail ourselves of Mr. 
M‘Culloch*s ccco.unt of the Pilchard .fishery-, 
which has evidently been obtained from the 
most authentic sources. 

“ It is carried on along the coasts of Corn- 
wall and Devon, from tnc Bolt Head in the 
latter, round by the Land’s End to Padstow 
and Bossiney in the former.- Its principal 
scats are St. Ives, Mount’s Bay, and Meva- 
gissey. The fish usual ly'make their appear- 
ance in vast shoals v, the early part of July, 
and disappear about the middle of October ; 
but they sometimes reappear in large num- 
bers in November and December. They 
are taken either by scans or by drift-nets, 
but principally, perhaps, by the former. K. 
scan ia a net, varying from 200to300 fathoms 
in length, and from 10 to 14} ditto in depth, 
having cork buoys on one edge and lead 
weights on the other. Three boats are at- 
tached to each scan, viz., a boat (sean-tooi), 
of about 15 tons burden, for carrying the 
scan ; another ( fdlourrr\ of about the same 
size, to assist in mooring It ; and a nnnller 
boat (Iwrler), for general purposes. The \ 
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number of bands employed in these three 
boats varies from 13 to 18, but may be taken, 
at an average, at about 1(5. When the shoal* 
of fish come so near the shore that the water 
is about the depth of the Bean, it is employed 
to encircle them ; the fishermen being di- 
rected to proper places for casting or shooting 
the nets by persons (/tuers) stationed for that 
purpose on the cliffs and in the boats. The 
practice is to row the boat with the scan on 
board gently round the shoal j and the seen 
being, at the same time, thrown gradually 
into the water, assumes, by means of its buoy 6 
and weights, a vertical position, its loaded 
edge being at the bottom, and the other 
floating on the surfuce. Its two ends are 
then fastened together ? and, being brought 
into a convenient situation, it is moored by 
small anchors or grapnels ; sometimes, how- 
ever, ohe or two smaller seans are employed 
to assist in securing the fish. At low water, 
the enclosed fish arc taken out by a tuck net, 
and carried to the 6liore. A single sear* lias 
been known to enclose at once as many as 
4,200 hogsheads (1,200 tons^ of fish ! But 
this waa the greatest quantity ever taken, 
and it is but seldom that as many as 1,200 
hogsheads are caught at a time. The “take,” 
in fact, depends upon eo many accidental 
circumstances, that while one sean may 
catch and cure In a season from 1,000 to ( 
2,000 hogsheads, others in the neighbourhood 1 
may not get a single fish. In some places 
the tides are so strong as to break the seans, 
and set the fish at liberty. When the quan- 
tity enclosed is largc.it requires several days 
to take them out, as they must not be re- 
moved iu greater numbers than those who 
salt them can conveniently manage. 

“ As soon as the fish are brought on shore, 
they are carried to cellar* or warehouses, 
■where they are piled in large heaps, having 
a sufficient quantity of salt interspersed be- 
tween the layers. Having remained in this 
state for about 35 days, they are, after being 
carefully washed and cleaned, packed m 
hogsheads, each containing, at on average, 
about 2,Gti(bfish : they arc then subject to a 
pressure sufficient to extract the oil, of winch 
each hogshead yields, provided the fisl be 
caught in summer, anout three gallons ; jut 
tlrose that are taken late in the reason do 
not yield above half this quantity. This oil 
usually sells for from 12 to 15 per cent, under 
the price of brown seal oil. The broken cud 
j, refuse fish apd salt are sold to the farmers, 
and arc used as manure with excellent effect. 
The skimming* which float on the water in 
which ‘the Pilchards are washed are called 
dregs, and are chiefly sold as grease for ma- 
chinery. The scan fishery employs about 
l/>00 hands regularly throughout the season, 
and a vast number more when any consi- 
derable shoals are inclosed. Four fifths of 
the persons employed on shore in the salting, 
curing, packing, .Vc. of the fish, i: re women.” 
— Commercial Dictionary (where further sta- 
tistics may be seen). 

. To the foregoing account we may add, that 
the Corn ? ;h Pilchard Fisheries produce, upon 
an average, C0.00rt.000 .per annum, or 21,000 
hogsheads of Pilchards ; and that the reason 
of 1845 produced 100,000,000. 


Pilchards frequent both the Freneh and 
Spanish coast*, but’ net In very considerable 
numbers, or with much regularity : tlie coast 
of Cornwall reems to be their native home j 
for there they are found through all the 
reason* of the year. 

PILOT-FISH. (A’avtrate* dud or.) This 
fish is in *ize and 6hape like the mackerel, . 
and may be immediately recognized by cer- 
tain conspicuous bands which surround its 
body. Its general colour « a tilycry grayish 
blue, darkest on the back ; five dark blue 
transverse band* pa** round the body, and 
both on the head and tail are slight indica- 
tions of another band. The head is small, 
the under jaw rather the longer, and the 
nose rounded ; the «cale« are email and oyal \ 
the ventral fins are attached to the abdomen 
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by a memb-ane through one-third of their 
length ; the pectoral fins are clouded with 
white and blue, the ventral* nearly Hack. 
The Pilot-fish will frequently attend a ship 
during its course at rea for weeks or even 
months together ; and there are many cu- | 
rious stories told respecting its habits, io i 
occasionally directing a Shark where to fii d 
a good meal, and also' in warning him when 
to avoid a dangerous bait. We shall, how- ' 
ever, leave the relation of such wonder* to 
other* ; and be conteut with observing that 
the Pilot-fish is frequently found in com- 
pany with the Shark, and is well rewarded 
for his attendance in being able to snatch 
up the morsel* which are overlooked by his 
companion. 

PILUMNTJS. A genus of short-tailed 
Decapod Crustacea: so called from most* 
of the species being more or less covered with 
long hairs : one species (P. hirtdhu) is found 
on the British coasts. 

PIMELIIDvE. An extensive family of 
Coleopterous insects, which, although little 
known in this country, are abundant in 
Southern and Eastern Europe, ana in the 
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deserts of Africa : they are fond of salt and i 
sandy situations, and consequently frequent ; 
the shores of the eeo, particularly the Jle- i 
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dHerranean. They are distinguished by 
haying the elytra soldered together ; the 
wings rudiment*! or obsolete ; the palpi fill- 
form ; the mandibles bifid at the tips ; cDd 
the maxilire concealed by the mentura, which 
is very large, and not narrowed at the base. 
Their colours are black or obscure ; they are 
exceedingly sluggish, and on being alarmed 
they emit a disagreeably fetid fluid. 

PIMELODUS. A genus of malacoptery- 
giouB abdominal fishes, separated by La- 
ccpede from the genus S&urtts of Linnccus : 
by modern Ichthyologists again this genus is 

J subdivided. The bead 
Is depressed ; there are 
two dorsal fins, the se- 
cond adipose. There are 
very many species of this 
group, found chief! v in 
South America, the Nile, 
and some of the Eastern 
rivers. We figure o small 
species discovered by M. 
Humboldt in the king- 
dom of Quito, where it 
lives in streams, and is 
only occasionally eaten 
by the very poorest of the 
Indians. This species 
has two cirri on the head; 
it is of an olive colour, 
sprinkled with small 
black spots, and is about 
four inches long ; but the 
striking fact whence it 
w derives its specific name, 

* IP. Cydopum) is its being 

prUHLonoa found sometimes in thou- 

ctolopow sands, ejected from the 

crater or the apertures 
on the sides of volcanoes. The inhabit- 
ants know them well, and cnll them pre - 
nadflZas. They are believed to abound in 
subterraneous lakes, and only to be fbund 
by accident in the streams. On emerging 
from the crater' they are found so little 
changed, that they cau always be recognized: 
i a proof that the heat of the water thrown up 
1 from the volcano can have little effect on 
them : this may in part be owing to tho 
mucilage with which they are covered. 

PINE MARTEN. [See JIartek/J 

PINION [MOTHS). A name applied by 
collectors fo different species of Moths, of 
the genus Cosmia. 

PINNA. Agentisof Mollusco, called also 
the Wivg-sheU, which in many respects ap- 
proaches the Mussels. It has two equal 
wedge-Bhaped valves, united by a ligament 
along one of their sides : and attains a very 
•considerable size, sometimes being nearly 
three feet long. The animal fixes itself, by 
its byssia* which is remarkably long and 
silky, to submarine rocks and other bodies ; 
where it lives in a vertical position, the point 
of the shell being undermost, and the base 
or edge above. Sometimes large quantities 
of them are even found attached to a sandy 
bottom at the depth of a few fathoms. They, 
are common in some parts of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and ore not merely sought as food 



by the inhabitants on the const*, but they 
gather the byssus, of which a ituff may be 
formed that is remarkable for its warmth and 
suppleness. The filament* are extremely 
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fine and strong, and the colour, which is a 
reddish-brown, never fades. The finest bys- 
sus of the ancients was fabricated from these 
filaments ; and in Sicily they are still some- 
times manufactured into gloves and ofher 
articles of dress, though, it must be confessed* 
more a a an object of curiosity than for use. 

PlNNIPEDES. A group of Decapodotu 
Crustacea, met with at a distance from the 
coasts. They are characterized by having 
the hind pair of legs terminated by, a flat- 
tened plate for swimming. The most notice- 
able of these swimming ox shuttle-crabs,' as 
they are termed, are the exotic species com- 
posing the genus Jfatuta, 'which have the 
carapax nearly circular, and armed on each 
ride with a ttrong spine, and with the four 
posterior pairs of legs terminated by a di- 
lated plate for swimming. Some of the 
smaller species,' found on our own cooat3, 
are exceedingly abundant, and furnish the 
lower orders in London and elsewhere with 
an article of food. 

PINNOTHERES, or OYSTER CRAB. 
A genus of Decapod Crustaceans, of very 
small size (6ome of them culled Pea-crab9), 
which reside, daring a portion of the year at 
least, inside various bivalve shells, such, as 
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mussels, be. The carapace of the females 
Is suborbicutar, very thin and soft ; whilst 
that of the males is firmer and nearly glo- 
bular, and rather pointed in front ; the legs 
are of moderate length, and the claws of the 
ordinary form ;.tlie tail of the female is very 
ample, and covers the whole of the under 
ride of the body. The ancients believed that 
the Pea-crab lived upon the best terms with 
the .inhabitant of the shell in which it was 
found ; and that they not only warned them 
of danger, but went abroad to cater for them. 

PINTAIL DUCK. {Dafila acuta.) This 
is an elegantly formed, long-bodicd Duck, 
the neck longer and more slender than most 
others. It is r shy and cautions bird, feeding 
in the mud flats and shallow freshwater 
marshes, but rarely resides on the sea coast. 
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They inhabit the -whole northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America. Great flocks 
of them are sometimes spread along the isles 
and shores of Scotland and Ireland, as well 
as on the interior lakes of both those coun- 
tries. The male Pintail Duck is twenty-Bix 
inches in length, and two feet ten inches in 
extent ; thp bill is a dusky lead colour ; head 
and half of the neck pale brown, each side 
of the neck marked with d band of purple 
•violet, bordering the white ; hind part of 
the upper half of the neck black, bordered 
on each side by a stripe of white, which 
spreads over the lower part of the neck be- 
fore ; sides of the breast and upper part 
of the back white, thickly and elegantly 
marked vflth transveyee undulating lines of 
black, here and there tinged with pale buff ; 
throat and middle of the belly whitish j 
flanks finely pencilled with waving lines ; 
vent white ; under tall-coverta black ; lesser 
wing-coverts brown ash ; greater wing-co- 
verts black, tipped with orange ; below which 
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is the speculum of rich golden green, bor- 
dered below with n hand of block, and another 
of white : primaries dusky brown ; tertials 
long, black, edged with white, and tinged 
with rust ; rump and tail-coverts pale nah, 
centred with dark brown ? tail greatly- 
pointed, the two* middle tapering feathers 
being full five inches longer than tne others, 
and black ; the rest brown ash, edged with 
white { legs, a pale lead colour. The female 
has the crown of a dark brown colour ; back, 
and root of the neck above, black, each fea- 
ther elegantly waved with broad Iines^ of 
brownish white, these waving® becoming 
rufous on the scapulars ; but the general 
plumage is a dull brownish white, speckled 
with dork brown. 

PIP A. A genus of Batrochian reptiles, 
closely allied to the common Toad, but dis- 
tinguished by the body being horizontally 
flattened, the head large and triangular, 
tongue wanting, tympanum concealed be- 
neath the skin, the eyes small, placed near 
the margin of the upper jaw. The best 
known species is the Scrixam Toad, Pifa 
S utu*AMESSis-(the Bvfo pipa of Linnaeus). 

This species considerably exceeds in size 


the Common Toad. It it one of those ani- 
mals which, at first view, every one pro- 
nounces deformed and hideous ; the general 
uncouthness of its shape being often aggra- 
vated by a phenomenon unexampled in the 
rest of the animal world, namely, the young 
in various stages of exclusion, proceeding 
from cells dispersed over the back ot the 
parent. It was for a long time supposed that 
the ova of this extmordlnaiy reptile were pro- 
duced in the dorsal cells, without having been 
first excluded in the form of spawn 5 but it \\ 
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now thoroughly ascertained that the female 
Pipa deposits her eggs or spawn at the brink 
of some stagnant water j and that the male 
collects or amasses the heap of ova, and de- 
posits them with great care on the back of 
the female, where, after impregnation, they 
are pressed into the cellules, which arc at 
that period open for their reception, and 
afterwards close over them *, thus retaining 
them till the period of their second birth j 
which happens Ui somewhat less than three 
months, when they emerge from the. back of 
the parent in their complete state. During 
the time of their concealment, however, they 
undergo the usual change of the rest of this 
genus, being first hatched from the egg in the 
form of a Tadpole ; and gradually acquire 
their complete shape, some time before their 
exclusion. This species inhabits the obscure 
nooks of houses in Cayenne and Surinam, 
and has a granulated back, with three lon- 
gitudinal ranges of larger granules. 

PIPE-FISH. (Si/ngnathus.) There are 
severAl species of this genus, the distinguish- 
ing characters of which are, that the body Is 
greatly elongated, slender, and covered with 
a series of indurated plates, arranged in 
parallel lines ; that the nose is long and 
tubular ; that the gills arc arranged in small 
round tnffs along the branchial arches \ aod ! 
that there are no ventral fins. 
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The Great Prm-nsn (Sijnpnathus aetts) { 
13 one of the most common species found on 
our coasts, sometimes among sca-wecd utj 
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the horizontal to the vertical position, dart- 
ing along with meteor-like rapidity, and 
then again quickly resuming their inactive 
habits at the bottom of the water. Plaice 
feed oi small fish and young Crustacea, and 
have sometimes been taken on our coasts 
weighing fifteen pounds, but a fish one-half 
that weight is considered very large. The 
finest kind, called Diamond Fluicc, arc 
caught on the Sussex coast. These fish arc 
in considerable esteem as food, though by 
no means equal to the Turbot and Sole. 
Those of a moderate size are reckoned the 
best eating. 

PLANAXIS. A genus of Mollusc a, re- 
sembling the Phosmnelhe, very abundantly 
found in India, South America, and the Isle 
of France. The shell is small and oval, the 
spire consisting of few whorls ; outer lip 
thickened and denticulated within ; oper- 
culum thin and horny, with a terminal 
nucleus. 

' PLANIPENNES. The name given to a 
tribe of Ncurupterom injects, comprehend- 
ing those in which the Inferior pair of wings 
almost equal the superior ones, and are 
simply folded underneath at their anterior 
margin. The antenna nrc multi-articulate, 
anti much longer than the head ; the max-, 
illary palpi are shorter than the head, and 
are composed of four or five joints. The 
Ant-Lions (3ft/rmclean) and Termites are 
examples of this tribe. 

! PLANORBIS. A genus of snails, chiefly 
inhabiting ponds or the banks of rivers, and 
deriving their name from the form of the 
shell, which is that of a flattened orb, occa- 
sioned by the volutions being coiled on the 
same plane. Many of the species are com- 
mon in Great Britain ; and fossil species are 
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PLANTIGRADA. (Lot. pTanta , the sole 
of the foot ; ;rrmUor, I inarch.) The name 
of a tril>c of carnivorous Mammalia, which 
apply the whole or part of the sole of the 
foot to the ground in walking, &c. The 
Bears, Racoons, Badgers, &c. arc examples 
of Plautigrade Carnivora. 

PLANT-LICE. [See Arms.} 

PLATESSA. A sub-genus of the Flcu- 
ronecti/lrr, or flat-fish family, comprising the 
Flounders, Plaice, &c. 

PL ATYCERCUS. A genus of the Parrot 
tri!>e, which derives its name from its fine 
wide tail : there are many species, most of 
which are natives of Australia. As an ex- 
ample, we may cite the 'Pessaktias or 
BurE-ciitEKto FAr.ttAKF.ET {Platyc ercu* 
Pennantii ). This beautiful Parakeet is very 
generally dispersed over New South Wales, 
its true habitat, and is chiefly found on the 
ranges of grassy hills and brushes. Although 
much variation exists between the plumage j 
of these birds in youth and maturity, the 
colouring of the sexes when fully adult is 
alike. “ The head, neck, all the under sur- ! 
face, the rump and upper tail-coverts, are of 
a rich deep crimson-red : the feathers of 
the back and seapularies black, broadly mar- 
gined with rich crimson-red ; the checks mid 
shoulders cerulean blue ; the greater wing- 
coverts pale blue : the primaries and secon- 
daries black, with the basal half of their 
external webs margined with deep blue ; 
the two centre tail-feathers green, passing 
into blue on their margins and at the tip ; 
the remainder black on the inner webs' for 
three-fourths of their length $ deep blue for 
nearly the same length on their outer webs, 
and largely tipped on both webs with pale 
blue., which becomes still paler to the tips of 
the feathers ; bill horn-colour ; iride9 verv 
dark brown ; feet blackish brown." It 
breeds in the holes of the large gum-trees ; 
the months of September, October, and No- 
vember constituting the breeding teason. 
It makes no nest, but deposits from four to 
seven white eggs on the rotten wood at the 
bottom of the hole. In disposition this 
6pecies is tame and familiar ; tew can ex- 
ceed it in interest or beauty ; and conse- 
quently it is one of the commonest living 
Parakeets rent from Australia to this 
country. The plumage of the ) oung birds 
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as to show their white sides, and they then 
dart along with great rapidity * but they 
soon return to their usual posture, and glide 
along with a sort of undulating motion near 
the bottom. They r ; i found along the shores 
of almost all countries ; and arc, generally 
speaking, wholesome and agreeable food. 
The Sole, Plaice, Turbot, Flouuder, &c. arc 
examples of Fleur oucct idee. 


FLEUROSTERNON. [Sec Supplement.] 

FLETJKOTOMA. A genus of Mollusca 
inhabiting eastern and tropical seas. The 
thell is turreted or fusiform ; generally 
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ribbed or striated transversely •, aperture oval, 
terminating anteriorly in an elongated canal ; 
outer lip tmn, with a fissure near its union 
with the spire ; operculum small and horny. 
The species Pleurotoma pr a cilia is found on 
the British shores. Our figure shows the 
shell nnd the mouth of another species, the 
/Vcurotoma Ba&^onica, from which the car- 
nivorous mollusc protrudes. There are many 
fossil species. 

PLICATUTjA. a genus of Conchiferous 
Mollusca, found both iu a recent and fossil 
state. 

PLIOLOPHU9. CSee Supplement.] 

PLIOPITIIECUS. [See Supplement.] 

PLIOSAURUS. [See Supplement.] 

FROTHS. A genus of swimming birds, 
belonging to the Fdecan Mtc. Mr. Gould has 
described the species Plotcs Nov.e-Hol- 
l\niu.e as follows : Ma It : An arrow- 
h cad- sb aped mark of white on the throat ; 
a broad stripe of the same colour commences 
at the ha«c of the mandibles, extends for 
about four inches down the sides of then*vk, 
nnd terminates in a point ; head, neck, and 
ail the upper surface of the body greeui>h 
black, stuined with brown and with a patch 
of deep rusty red in the centre of the under 
side of the throat ; under surface deep glossy 


greenish black ; wings and tail shining , 
black ; nil the coverts with a broad stripe of 
dull white, occupying nearly the whole of 
the outer nnd a part of the inner Web, and t 
terminating iiva point ; scapularics lanceo- 
late in form, with a similar shaded mark 
of white down the centre, and with black 
shafts, the scapular nearest the body being 
nearly as large as the secondaries, and having 
the outer web crimped and the inner web 
with a broad stripe of dull white close to the 
stem ; the secondaries nearest the body with 
a similar white stripe on the outer web, close 
to the stem ; centre tuU-feathcrs strongly 
and the lateral ones slightly crimped ; orbits 
naked, fleshy, protuberant, and of a yellow- 
ish olive, mottled over with brown specks ; 
irides jf three colours, the ring nearest the 
pupil bein£ dull orange-buff; to this suc- 
ceeds another of marbled buff and brown, 
and to this an outer one of orange-buff; 
naked skin at the base of the lower mnn- 
diblcwrinkled and yellow ; upj/Cr mandible 
olive, under mandible dull yellow, both be- 
coming brighter at the base ; feet yellowish 
flesh-colour, becoming brown on the upper 
part of the outer toes. — Fannie : Upper sur- 
face blackish brown, each feather margined 
with grayish white \ under surface, huffy 
wliite. In other respects similar to the male. 
Total length, 36 inches ; bill, 4 ; wing, 13) j 
tail, 9 ; tnr6i, 2. Inhabits the rivers of the 
whole of the southern coast of Australia. 
[For habits of Plotus, see Dahtuiu] 

PLOVER. A genus of birds, in many 
respects allied to the Wader tribes, but ge- 
nerally partaking of the nature of land birds, 
nnd therefore more properly classed with 
them. Many, as Bewick remarks, breed 
upon our loftiest mountains, and though 
they are sometimes ecen feeding upon the 
sea Bhores, jet they are no more water birds, 
on that account, than many of our small 
birds which repair thither for the same pur- 
pose. They arc gregarious, and are gene- 
rally seen in meadows or on the sea shore, 
in search of food, which they procure by 
stirring the earth or mud with their feet, 
and thus in\iting worms and aquatic insects 
to the surface. They arc gcnerically dis- 
tinguished by a large full eye *, the bill is 
straight, short, and rather- swollen towards 
the tip ; the head large ; legs naked above 
the knee ; and most of tlio species are without 
the hind toe. 

The King Plover {Charcidnus hiatiaila , 
Linn.) is very abundant on the sea-coasts of 
Great Britain. Its plumage W gray isli-brown 
above, white beneath, with a black or dark 
brown collar on the lower part of the neck, 
very broad anteriorly ; the head marked 
with black and while, and the beak yellow, 
tipped with black ? orange-cotoured legs. 

It generally breeds ou heaths not fur from 
the coast. — Another British species is the 
Kentish Plover ( Ch . Cavtinnua), less 
deeply coloured, with longer and black legs, 
and a rufous occiput. It is almost always 
to be seen os a frequenter of uhinglc-be aches. 

Goi.nr.v Plover. (Cfuiradriu* ]>l»rialis.) 
The length of this bird is about ten inches. 
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On all the upper parts of the plumage the 
feathers are indented on the edge with 
bright yellow spots upon a dark brown 
ground ; the front of the nec*t and the breast 
are the same, but much paler ; the belly is 
almost white ; the quills arc dusky* the tail 
ia marked with dusky and yellow indentings 
and bars ; the legs are block ; and the bill is 
dusky. ') he Golden Plover is common in 
I this country and all the northern parts of 
Europe ; it is also very numerous in various 
parts of America, migrating from one place 
to another according to the seasons. It 
breeds on high and heathy mountains ; and 
the female lays four eggs of a pale olive 
colour, variegated with irregular uml>cr- 
brown blotches. The young, when excluded, 
are covered with a beautiful particoloured 
down of bright yellow and brown ; they quit 
the nest us soon os hatched, and follow their 
t parents till able to supply and support them- 
' selves, which is in the course of a month or 
1 five weeks. The old birds display great 
anxiety in projecting their young* brood, 

{ using various stratagems to divert the at- 
tention of the enemy. When aware of an 
intruder near, the female invariably runs to 
sonic distance from her nesl before she takes 
wing, a maniLuvre tending to conceal its 
true situation ; and the discovery of it is 
rendered still more difficult by the colour 
and markings of the eggs assimilating so 
closely to that of the ground and surround- 
ing herbage. The usual call-note of the 
Plover Is a plaintive monotonous whistle, by 
imitating which it may frequently l>e enticed 
within a \ery short dLlancc. In the breed- 
ing season a more varied call is used, during 
which it flies at a great elevation, and con- 
tinues soaring round for a considerable time. 
Towards the end of August the Plover leaves 
the moors, and descending to the cultivated 
vales, gets fat by picking up the larvaj and 
worms in the newly-sown wheat fields ; 
but as the winter draws on it moves to the 
coast, where it remains until the approach 
Of spring. In autumn the flesh of the Plover 
is scarcely inferior to the woodcock ; but it 
was more esteemed formerly than at present. 
The “ Plover’s eggs " frequently seen at the 
tables of the opulent and luxurious, arc not 
those of the Golden Plover, hut of the Lap- 
wing. Plovers fly in small flocks, and make 
a shrill whistling noi.-e, by an imitation of 
which they are sometimes eutieed within 
gun-shot. When merely wounded they run 
so fist that they often escape. While tend- 
ing the brood, the old birds employ a number 
ofstratagems to divert the attention of any 
one approaching them. Like the Lapwing, 
they feign lameness, tumble over as if unable 
to fly ; and then, after running for some 
distance, they take wing and perform many 

f yrations in the air before they again alight. 

corcely any difference is observable be- 
tween the male and the female. In young 
birds the plumage inclines more to gray, and 
the yellow spots are not very distinguish- 
able. 

There are several other species of Plovers, 
some of which are peculiar to America, and 
others common to both continents. [See 
Doxteukl ; Lapwing, & c.] 


PLUME [MOTHS]. A name given to {. 
Moths of the genus A lucita . I ! 

PLUSIA. [See Moth : Gamma Moth.] • 

PLTJTEUS. LSee Suppllmest,] I 

PLYCTOLOPI1US. A genus of birds 
belonging to the Psitfucidie. { 

The LkaDBEATEH’s COCKATOO. (Pfyo ‘ 
tolophus or Cacatun LeatU* uteri.) Of all 
the Cockatoo? yet discovered, this secies is 
at once the mo-.* beautiful and elegant of 
the genus. Its general plumage is white ; 
the forehead, front and sides of the neck, 
centre of the under surface of the wing, 
middle of the abdomen, and the basal por- 
tion of the inner webs of the tail-feathers 
tinged with rose colour, becoming of a rich 
salmon-colour under the wing ; feathers of 
the occipital crest crimson at the base, with 
a yellow spot in the centre and white at 
the tip; bill light horn-colour; feet dark 
brown. It enjoys a wide range over the 
southern portion of the Australian conti- 
nent ; it never approaches very near tnc 
sen, but evinces a decided preference for 
the belts of lofty gums and scrubs clothing 
the sides of thc rivers of the interior of the 
country. Few birds tend more to enliven the 
monotonous hues of the Australian forests 
than this beautiful species, whose “ pink- 
coloured wings and glowing crest,” says Sir 
T. Mitchell, “might have embellished the 
air of a more voluptuous region.” Two 
examples, in the possession of the Earl uf 
Derby, appear to bear confinement equally 
as well as any of their congeners : in their 
disposition they are not so sprightly and 
animated, but they arc less noisy. {Gould's 
Hints of A ustraha . ) I 

PXEUMORA. A genus of Orthopterous 
insects, remarkable for the Moicu-up appear- f 
ance of their abdomen, whicli seems to re- • 
semble an inflated balloon. The Dutch at 
the Cape of Good Hope, where t-ome of the 
species are common, call them IUos uj>, from 
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their swollen appearance. The noise they 1; 
make is very great. The species arc of ; 
delicate green or rose tints, some of them V 
spotted with silver. j 

FOD ARGUS. A genus of insectivorous >| 
birds, natives of Australia, whose habits are 1 1 
strictly nocturnal. During the day the Fo- I 
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da no us Huueralis sleeps so soundly on 
the dead branch of a tree that it is almost 
impossible to arouse it ; and Mr. Gould re- 
marks that he has 'frequently shot one with- 
1 out disturbing the mate close by. It docs 
not appear to take its prey on the wing, but 
creeps about the trees in search of it. It 
has the pvrerof shifting the outer toe back- 
( wnids; unu the wing is short and concave, 
j The nest is flat, carelessly interwoven, and 
f placed in the fork of a branch. The female 
1 generally lays two eggs, which are white, 
and the male assists in incubation. 

Another species, the Podakous Cuviekt, 
which is readily distinguished from the pre- 
ceding by the bill being much less robust, 
and the bird itself smaller in size and alto- 
gether more slender, is almost exclusively 
found in Van Diemen's Land. Like the 
I other members of the genus, it reeds princi- 
pally upon coleopterous and other insects, 
and is nocturnal in its habits. It displays 
1 considerable alertness ip the capture of its 
1 food *, but never dies by day, its whole 
diurnal existence being passed in a sitting 
posture across a dead branch, perfectly mo- ! 
tionless ; and it is not easily to be roused, j 
, so as to take wing, either by tl^p discharge ] 
of a* gun or any other noise. «• Like the j 
. owl,” says Mr. Gould, “ it is considered by 1 
some a bird of ill omen, priuci pally from the 
extraordinary sound of its hoarse, unearthly 1 
cry, which lcscmhles the words mo re-pork J 
, (the name given to it by the colonists) ; it 1 
’ not only approaches the immediate vicinity 
of the houses, but emit9 this sound white 
crchcd in their verandahs and on the 
uildings themselves ; aud it is often to 
' be seen perched on the tombstones of the 
, churchyard.” Considerable variation ap- 
pears to occur In the colour of the plumage ; 
the prevailing tints in some being a dull oshy 
gray, while in others they arc a rich chest- 
, nut-brown ; but altogether it may be cha- 
racterized ns striped and minutely freckled 
, with grayish wlute and dark brown. The 
j nest is rather neatly formed and. flat ; and 
1 the female lays two white eggs. 

j POD UR A. The Podurrc are 6mall insects 
which, in general, arc found in damp places, 
under stones, on the hark of trees, ice. 
j When disturbed, they suddenly spring to a 
’ small distance by the help of a long forked 
, process, or tail, which is bent forwards be- 
neath the abdomen \ and it is by the sudden 
extension of it that the leap is produced, 
llenco these Insects are commonly .known 
under the name of Spring-tails. One of the 
most common -of this genus is the Vodura 
aquatica of Linnscus, a minute black insect 
occasionally seen fir vast numbers, particu- 
larly near the brinks of ponds, and some- 
times even on the surface of the water itself. 

POE- BIRD. (Pvosthcmadera cineznna - 
fa.) This elegant species of the family of 
the Honey-eaters is about tire size of a 
blackbird, and is a native of New Zealand, 

} and of some of the scattered islands m 
tlic South Sea. The general colour is a 
1 glossy greenish black, with strong varying 
i glosses of green accompanying the general 
| plumage ot the back and wings ; the rump a 


rich deep blue ; and the larger wing -coverts 
white, forming a bar of white across the 
wings^ The feathers of the neck are of a 
loose silky texture, rather long, and curving 
slightly upwards at the tips ; but the prin- 
cipal^ maik of distinction in this elegant 
bird is a moderately large and lengthened 
pendent tuft of broad white feathers curving 
upwards at the tips, and situated on each 
side the neck : the bill is black ami slightly 
curved ; and the legs are black. This bird 
is greatly valued by the natives of the 
Southern islands ; its glossy plumage often 
contributing to the ornaments of the fea- 
thered mantles worn by their chiefs. An a 
song-bird also it has considerable merit ; 
and it is said that as a delicious food it is 
one of the greatest luxuries afforded by the 
woods of New Zealand. 1 

[For further interesting particulars from j 
the pages of the Rev. Mr. Yale, an accurate j 
observer, who resided long in New Zealand, j 
see PROSTIIEMADUUA.] 


POEPIIAGOMYS. A genus of Rodent 
animals found in South America. They 
have narrow incisors 5 the auditory couch 
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small, but instinct; and claws adapted for 
burrowing. The only well-ascertained spe- 
cies is Vhotphagomya alcr, which is a native 
of Chili. It lias also been described under 
the name Spalacovus. 

POE PHIL A. A genus of Passerine 
Birds, belonging to the Finch family, and 
deriving their name from their fondness 
for grass-seeds, on which they feed. We 
may specify, from Mr. Gould’s Birds of Aus- 
tralia, 

The PonriULA Leucotis, or Wiiite- 
faued Gisass Finch. It is a native of 
Australia, and has a band crossing the fore- 
head, lores, throat, and a large patch on 
each flank, deep velvety black ; ear-coverts, 
a narrow- line beneath the black of the 
throat, and a space surrounding the black 
patch on the flanks, white ; crown of the 
head deep reddish chestnut ; all the upper 
surface and wings deep cinnamon-brown ; 
chest and abdomen pale vinous brown ; upper 
und under tail-coverts white, the - former 
margined' externally with deep black ; tail 
black; i rides daik brown ; feet red ; bill yel- 
lowish horn-colour. Like the other members 
of the gends, it inhabits the open spots of 
country* and feeds on grass-seeds. 

POINTER. (CanisfcunitiarisavicuJaris.) • 
The Pointers are a breed of valuable sporting 
dogs. They are used in finding feathered 1 
game of various sorts, partridges, pheft«anH, 
&c. When they scent their game, they sud- 
denly stop, and remain motionless as a btntuc, ; 
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until the sportsman comes near enough, and 
is prepared to take liis shot ; lie then gives 
the word, and the Dog immediately springs 
the game. So admirably have these Dogs been 
trained, that their acquired propensities seem 
almost os inherent os a natural instinct, and 
appear to be transmitted from parent to pro- 
geny: at least, they now require but very little 
breaking to 6tand at any kind of game. Their 
scent and sight are equally acute. In all pro- 
bability Spain is the native country of this 
valuable Dog, which is found there and also 
in France with very slight difference of 
form ; but the English breed Is much to 
be preferred, for good temper, bcautj'of ap- 
pearance, docility, patience, and activity. 

“ Those Pointers,” says Johnson, in Ills 
Shooter’s Companion, •‘which I have seen 
direct from Spain, arc heavy and clumsily 
"formed ; those from Portugal are somewhat 
lighter ; while the French breed is remark- 
able for a wide furrow which runs between 
the nostrils, and give to the animal’s coun- 
tenance a very grotesque appearance. They 
are all thick and heavy, with large chubby 
heads, long pendent ears, and short smooth 
hair ; they are often ill-tempered and snnp- 
' pish, and, in fact, are good for little in this 
< country till thev have been crossed with the 
more generous blood of these islands. Yet 
I the conjunction of the Setter end Pointer is 
by no means advisable. Excellent Pointers 
have been produced by the Foxhound and 
the Spaniard. In crossing with the Spanish 
Pointer, the deep-flewed Hound is to be 
preferred, and from judicious crossing ex- 
cellent Pointers ure to be met with in most 
parts of England. They differ from the 
Setter, as, when they have nppTflachcd suffi- 
ciently near the game, they stand erect, 
whereas the true-bred Setter will either sit 
upon his haunches, or lie close to the ground, 
generally the lntter. Pointers often suffer 
much from sore feet. I have generally found 
white-footed Dogs much more tender in 
this respect than those whose feet are of a 
dark colour. Pointers ore sometimes used 
with bells round their necks in cover-shoot- 
ing. When the Dog sets, the ringing ceases, 
and the shooter proceeds to the spot. Pointers ; 
are very susceptible of education, and not : 
so apt to forget their lessons as the Setter ; 
and their speed, strength, and persevering 1 
spirit, enable them to continue the chase for « 
a length of. time almost incredible.” 44 1 i 
have heard my father, a man of close ob- 1 
..etfrvation, and an enthusiastic sportsman,” i 
observes Mr. Bell, “ offer the opinion that 1 
the stand of the Pointer and the crouching 1 
of the Setter are but the natural 6tart of i 
surprise or interest, which all dogs give when i 
coming suddenly upon the scent or sight of 1 
their natural prey ; modified of course by i 
cultivation, and by transmission througn i 
many generations, each, by education, im- i 
proving upon the capabilities of the former.” i 

t 

POLECAT, FITCHET WEASEL, or v 
FOUMART. (Jfusicfc* putariu*.} This l 
animal is known by each of the names here i 
given, but most frequently by the first. It i 
is one of the most remarkable European t 
species of the Weasel tribe, and 'is found in 1 


most parts of Europe, as well as in some of 
the Asiatic regions. Its colour is a deep 
blackish -brown, with a tawny cast slightly 
intermixed ; the ears are edged with white, 
and the space round the muzzle is also 
whl’ish. It Is about seventeen inches in 
length, exclusive of the tail, which is about 
six inches. In its habits it greatly resembles 
the other Weasels ; it preys indiserinmtely 
on the smaller animals, is very destructive to 
poultry, and most inimical to robbiU, which 
it destroys like the ferret, by sucking their 
blood, instead of immediately tearing them 
to pieces, so that, it is said, a single Polecat 
is often sufficient to clear a wJjule warren 
and twenty rabbits have been found dead 
which one Polecat had destroyed, and that 
by a wound which was hardly perceptible. 
It steals into barns, pigeon-houses, &c., where 
it occasionally makes great havoc, biting 
off the heads of fowls and pigeons, and then 
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carrying them away to its retreat. It is also 
a great lover of milk, and often robs the dairy. 
During the summer, however, it principally 
frequents rnbbit-warrem, or the liollow 
trunks of trees, Sic., and prowls about in 
quest of young birds, rats, and field-mice. 
Sometimes it forsakes the field, the wood, 
and pouJtry-Yord, to roam by the rivulet’s 
side, and indulge in its projicnsity for fish. 
The Polecat is e strong and active creature, 
and will spring with great rigour and celerity 
when preparing to attack its prey, or to 
escape from pursuit ; at which time it arches 
its back considerably to assist its effort. It 
is of a smell proverbially fetid, being fur- 
nished, like several others of the Weasel 
tribe, with a pouch or follicle beneath the 
tail, which secretes a thickish fluid of a pe- 
cuiiai’; strong and offensive odour. The 
fur of the body is of two sorts ; the shorter 
being woolly, of a pale yellowish or fulvous 
colour ; the longer, chining, and of a rich 
black or brownish black ; which, though far 
less valuable than either that of the Sable or 
the Marten, i9 still much esteemed ; and 
numbers of the skins are .annually imported 
here from the north of Europe, under the 
name of Fitch. The spring is the season in 
which the Polecat breeds, generally produc- 
ing three or four at a birth, which the parent 
is said to suckle but a short time, accustoming 
them early to suek the blood of the animals 
which she brings to them, as well as eggs, 
&c- The Polecat has been, known to breed 
with the Ferret ; nay, it is asserted to be a 
practice with warreners, in order to improve 
the breed of the latter, to procure a mixed 
breed from time to time, which are of a co- 
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lour between the Ferret and the Polecat, or 
of a dingy yellowish- brown. 

POLLACK. ( Qadus poUacfnns.) This 
fhh, sometimes called the Whiting Pollack, 
la common on ntanjrof the rocky coasts of 
this island ; and during summer large shoals 
of them are seen sporting on the surface of 
the water, ready to bite at any bait that may 
j be thrown to them. The under jaw is longer 
than the upper ; the head and body rise 
pretty high ; nnd the lateral line is incur- 
vatca, rising towards the middle of the back, 

1 then sinking, and running straight to the 
' tail, which is brotul and of a brownish co- 
j lour : the back is dusky, inclining to green : 

I the sides are marked with yellow streaks ; 

I and the tail is slightly forked. Fine spcci- 
; mens of the Pollack are taken at Scarborough, 
i where it has the name of Lett. It is also 
j caught at Hastings, Weymouth, and on the 
j Devonshire coast, and bought hy Che frtcr- 
1 perienccd as Whiting. Hand-line fishing 
1 for Pollocks, Mackerel, &c- is called M'hijfuuj. 
j POLYJ30RUS. A genus of rapacious 
birds which frequent the extratropical parts 
| of South America, and in their habits (ac- 
cording to Mr.' Darwin) well supply the 
place of our carrion-crows, magpies, and 
ravens ; a tribe of birds not known there. 

I The render will observe that wc have fre- 
j quently availed ourselves of valuable zoo- 
logical information contained in that gentlc- 
I man’s* Journal *»f Researches ; ’ and in this 
instance we arc largely indebted to the same 
source for the following graphic ornitho- 
logical observations, which wc have only 
slightly abridged. 

“ To begin with the Pol yl tor vs Brazflicnsis. 

' This Is a commou bird, and has a wide geo- 
graphical range ; It is moot numerous on the 
grassy savannahs of La Plata (where it goes 
' by the name of Carrancha), and is far Irom 
imfrcquent throughout the sterile plains of 
; Patagonia. The Carranclios, together with 
j the Polyborus Chimango, constantly attend 
I in numbers the estancias and slaughtcring- 
[ houses. If an animal dies on the plain the 
j Gallinazo commences the feast, and then the 
two Carucaras pick the bones clean. These 
birds, although thus commonly feeding 
together, arc fur from being friends. When 
| the Carrancha is quietly seated on the branch 
of a tree, or on the ground, the Chimango 
often continues fora long time flying back- 
wards and forwards, up and down, m a semi- 
. circle, trying each time, at the bottom of 1 
! the curve, to Btrike its larger relative. The 
Carrancha takes little notice, except by bob- 
bing its head. Although the Carrancha® ■ 
frequently assemble in numbers, they are 1 
I not gregarious : for in desert places they 
' may be seen solitary, or more commonly by f 
pairs. Hordes the carrion of large animals, ] 
J tliese birds frequent the borders of streams 1 
and sea beaches, to pick up whatever the i 
waters may cast on shore." * * * « “ A i 
person will discover theA'cerqpftapous habit* i 
of the Carrancha, by walking out on one of 1 
the desolate plains, and there lying down to ] 
sleep. When lie awakes, he will see, on each i 
surrounding hillock, one of these birds pa- i 
ticutly watching him with an evil eye. It t 


Is t\ feature in the landscape of these coun- 
tries, which will be recognized by every one 
who has wandered over them. If a party 
goes outhunting with dogs and horses, it will 
be accompanied during the day by several of 
these attendants. After feeding, the un- 
covered craw protrudes : at such times, and 
indeed generally, the Carrancha is an in- 
active, tame, and cowardly bird. Its flight 
is heavy and slow, like that of an English 
rook; It seldom soars ; but I have twice 
Reen one at a great height gliding through 
the air with much case. It runs (iu contra- 
distinction to hopping), but not quite so 
quick y as sonic of its congeners. At times 
the Ca.ranclia is noisy, but is not generally 
so : its cry is loud, very harsh, and peculiar, 
and may be likened to the 60 und of the 
Spanish guttural y, followed by a rough 
double rr. Perhaps the Gauchos, from this 
cause, have called it Carrancha. Molina, 
wlin says it is called Charu in Chile, states, 
that when uttering this cry.it elevates Its 
head higher and higher, till at last, with its 
beak wide open, the crown almost touches 
the lower part of the back. This fact, which 
has been doubled, is quite true. I have seen \ 
them several times with their heads back- 
wards in a completely inverted position. 
The Carrancha builds a large coarse nest, 
either in a low cliff, or in a bush or lofty tree. 
To these observations I may add, on the high 
authority of Azara, that the Carrancha feeds 
on worm®, shells, slugs, grasshoppers, nnd 
frog* ; that it destroys young lambs by tear- 
ing the umbilical cord ; and that it pursues 
the Gallinazo, till that bird is compelled to 
vomit up the carrion it may have recently 
gorged. Lastly, A/.ara states that several 
Carrauchas, five or six together, will unite in 1 
chose of large birds, such ns herons. All 
thc*e facts show that it is a bird of very ver- 
satile habits and considerable ingenuity. 

“ The Polyobnis Chimango is considerably 
smaller than the lost species. It is common 
on both sides of the continent, but docs not 
appear to extend so far northward as the 
last species. We have already remarked I 
that it feeds on carrion, in common with the 
Carrancha. It is generally the last bird i 
which leaves the skeleton : and may often ( 
be seen within the ribs of a cow or horse, 
like a bird in tt cage. The Chimango often i 
frequents the sea-coast and the borders of 
lakes and swamps, where it picks up small . 
fish. It is truly omnivorous, and will eat 
even bread, when thrown out of a house 
with other offal. They are more active than 
the Carrancha®, but their flight i« heavy: 
tliey-are very tame ; not gregarious ; and 
frequently utter a gentle, thrill scream. 

“T'te Potyborus jVocce Zdandit e is ex- 
ceedingly numerous over the Whole of the 
Falkland Islands. In many respect* these 
hawks resemble in their habits the Car- 
ranchas. They live on the flesh of dead 
animals and on marine productions. They 
are extraordinarily tame and fearless, and 
haunt the neighbourhood of houses for offal. 

If a hunting party kills an animal, a 
number soon collect, and patiently await, 
standing on the ground on all sides. After 
eating, their uncovered craws arc largely 
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protruded, giving them a disgusting appear- 
ance. They readily attack wounded birds : 
a cormorant in this state having taken to 
the shore, was immediately seized on by 
several, and its death hastened by their 
blows. The Beagle was at the Falklands 
only during the summer, hut the officers of 
the Adventure, who were there iu the winter, 
mention many extraordinary instances of 
the boldness and rapacity of these birds. 
They nrltmtly pounced on a dog that was 
lying fuat asleep clo 3 c bj' one »»f the party ; 
and the sportsmen had difficulty in prevent- 
[ ing the wounded geese from being seized 
belore their eyes. It is said that several 
together (.in thi3 respect resembling the 
Carr an ch as) wait at the mouth of a rabbit- 
hole, and together seize on the animal when 
it comes out. They were constantly flying 
on board the vessel when in the harbour ; 
and it was necessary to keep a good look 
out to prevent the leather being torn from 
the rigging, and the meat or game from the 
stern. These birds are very mischievous 
anti inquisitive ; they will pick up almost 
anything from the ground ; a large black 
glazed hat was carried nearly a mile, as was 
a pair of the heavy balls used in catching 
cattle. Mr. Uebornc experienced during the 
survey a more severe loss, iu their stealing a 
small Knter’s compass in a red morocco 
leather case, which was never recovered. { 
These birds nrv, moreover, quarrelsome, ond 
very pa^ionate ; tcariug up the grass with 
their bills from rage. They arc not truly 
gregarious ; do not soar ; their flight is heavy 
and clumsy ; on the ground they run with 
extreme quickness, very much like phea- 
sants. They arc noisy, uttering several 
harsh cries ; one of which is like that of the 
English rook ; lienee the sealers always so 
call them. It is a curious circumstance j 
that, when crying out, they thnnv their 
heads upwards and backwards, after the 
same manner as the Carmncha. They build 
on the Tocky cliffs of the sea-coast, but only 
in the small islets, and not in the two main 
islands. This is a singular precaution in so 
tame and fearless a bird. The scalcrj say 
that the flesh of these birds, when cooked, is 
quite white, and very good eating.” 

POI.YGASTRICA. The name given by 
Ehrcnlierg to the most minute and simple 
kinds of Infusorial Animnlculrc that exist. 

! They occur in all parts of the world, and 
j differ according to diversity of climate, 

I legion, kind of water, &c. ; nnd though they 
! are invisible to the naked eye, they are nil , 

! endowed u ith an organization characteristic 
ot the animal kingdom ; most of them having 
a distinct mouth, and internal cavities for 
the reception of food ; and they enjoy the 
most extensive powers of reproduction. 
They are not confined to infusions of or- 
ganized matter ; they are found in the 
stagnant waters around our cities ; in the 
waters of rivers, harbours, and lakes ; and 
even, it is believed, in every fluid drop of 
the ocean. Their forms arc extremely va- 
rious : some appear composed of a mass of 
gelatinous matter thak.mny assume almost 
any shape ; others seem to undergo various | 


forms according as they arc differently si- 
tuated ; while other species remain un- 
changed. their soft bodies being enclosed in 
a delicate but firm integument, strengthened 
by an envelope formed of siliceous matter, 
and termed the sheath. Most of the Poly- 
gastrica hnvc the power of freely moving 
through their native clement : but others at- 
tach themselves to a solid base, like Polypes. 
In almost nil, we find the body "furnished 
more or less abundantly with cilia, usually 
disposed around the mouth, towards which 
they produce a vortex of fluid, that brings j 
a supply of alimentary particles. But it is | 
necessary to state, that, notwithstanding 
this subject has occupied the attention of i 
many lenrned naturalists, nnd many extra- -| 
ordinary discoveries have been made of late 1 
vears, the nature of the organization and j 
life of these Animalcules is still involved in ; 
great mystery ; and the question 19 infinitely j 
too comprehensive for us to attempt to enter I 
into any of the details upon which the va- i 
rious scientific opinion* have been formed, j 

POLYNEMUS, or MANGO-FISH. A » 
group of Abdominal Fishes, chiefly confined ! 
to the warmer latitudes ; and distinguished j 
by the rays of the pectoral fins being ex- | 
tended into long filaments, which hang ; 
loosely on each side of the body, giving it j 
a singular and beautiful appearance. The | 
fishes of this genus ore usually very brilliant j 
in their colours ; and arc reckoned Aery de- • 
liciuus as articles of food. The general form 
of the body somewhat resembles that of the 
Perch. 

“ Considerable interest is attached to the i 
rolynemi on account of some recent dis- I 
coverics, which tend to show that they pro- ] 
duec isinglass in considerable abundance. j 
The attention of the members of the Zoo- J 
logical Society (says Mr. BroileriiO was first 1 
directed to this subject by Dr. Cantor. ‘In : 
the December numl>cr (18o8) of Pnibury’s ! 
Oriental Herald, says this naturalist, ‘ap- | 
pears a letter on the Suleah fish of Bengal, j 
and the isinglass it allords this fish, Enys i 
the anonymous writer,* when at its full size, j 
attains about four feet in length, and is 1 
squaliform, resembling the Shurk Bpecies in 
appearance,. but exhibiting n more delicate 
structure. The meat of this fish is exceed- 
ingly coarse, and is converted by the natives, 
when salted and spiced, into “burtah,” a 
piquant relish, well known at the breakfast 
tables of Bengal.* The Madder of the Sulcah 
may be considered the most valuable part of 
it i this, when cxjKteed to the sun, nnd suf- 
fered to dry, becomes purely pel lucid, and 
so hard, that it will repel the edge of a sharp 
knife when npplied to it. These bladders 
vary jn weight from half a pound to three 
quarters of a pound avoirdupois when per- 
lectly dry. This fish abounds in Channel 
Creek, off Sangor, and in the mouths of 
all the rivers which intersect the Sunderbun9, 
and arc exceedingly plentiful in certain I 
seasons. 

“The discovery of isinglass as a product 
oflndiawnsso important, that Dr, Cantor 
determined to investigate the subject, and 
to ascertain, if possible, what the Suleah 
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might be t when, quite unexpectedly, he | 
received a letter from Mr. McClelland, in 1 
•which that naturalist stated that he had 1 
examined this fish, and found it to be the 
Polyncmns Sclc of Hamilton’s * Fishes of the 
Ganges ; ’ he moreover discovered that an 
individual of that species weighing two 
pounds vi ai! d yield sixty-five grains of pure 
isinglass, an article which in India sells at 
sixteen rupees (U- l^s.) per pound. Think- 
ing it highly probable that other species of 
Poly net)} us besides the P. Se!e will yield 
isinglass. Dr. Cantor proceeds to give a short 
account of those species which came under 
his observation while attached as surgeon to 
the Honourable Company’s Survey of the 
6ea-fuec of the Gangetic delta. 

** • The species best known,’ say9 the author, 

* is the Poh/nnnns Jibuti of Hamilton (Pol. 
lonyf/Uis, Cuvier; the TorSKC, or MaXOO- 
F(SK, of the Anglo-Indians): this inhabits 
the Bay of Bengal and the estuaries of the 
Ganges, hut enters the mouths of the rivers 
evdn higher up than Calcutta during the 
breeding season (April and May), when the 
fish is considered in its highest perfection, 
and is generally sought ns a great delieacj’. , 
Tills species is the smallest, for its length ! 
seldom exceeds eight or nine inches, and ( 
one and a half or two inches in depth.* It ; 
is remarkable for the great length of fila- ' 
vnents, or free rays, of the pectoral fins, these 
being about twice the length of the body, 
and seven in number on each side.*' I 

In Dr. Shaw’s Zoology is a cm ious and in- j 
tcresting account (taken from Bruce’s Tra- ! 
ve Is) of a species called Polyncmus Xifoticus, i 
“ Tills, according to Mr. Bruce, who describes j 
and figures it in the appendix to hisTravcls, 1 
is a large species, and may vie, both fur the 
elegance of its form and its taste, with any 
fish inhabiting the rivers running cither into 
the Mediterranean or the Ocean. The spe- | 
cimen from which Mr. Bruce's figure vras 
taken weighed thirty-two pounds, but it is 
said often to arrive at the weight of seventy 
pounds or more. It Is an inhabitant of the 
liver Nile, where it is by no means uncom- 
mon, os for up the river ns Syenc and the 
first cataract : the whole body is cohered 
with sealcs of a brillant silver colour, so as 
to resemble spangles lying close together ; 
and there is no variety of tinge on the fish, 
except a shade of red on the cud of the nose, 
which is fat and fleshy. 

“ We are informed by Mr. Bruce, that in 
order to take this fish the Egyption peasants 
prepare a pretty large mass or cake, consist- 
ing of oil, clay, flour, honey, and straw, 
kneading it with their feet till it is well in- 
corporated : they then take two handfuls of 
dates, and break them into pieces about the 
size of the point of a finger, and stick them 
in different parts Df the moss, into the heart 
of which they put seven or eight hooks with 
dates upon them, and a string of strong 
whipcord to each : this mass of paste is then 
cottveycd by the fisherman or shepherd into 
the stream, the man sitting for this purtx>se 
on a biown-up goat-skin. When arrived at 
the middle, he drops the mass in the deepest 
part of the stream, and cautiously holding 
the ends of each of the strings slack, so os 


not to pull the dates and hooks out of the 
middle of the composition, he makes to shore 
again, a little below the spot where he has 
sunk the mass, and separating the ends of 
the strings, tiesench of them, « ithont strain- 
ing, to a palm-branch fastened on the shore, 
to the end of which is fastened a smalt bell. 
He then goes and feeds his cattle, or digs ins 
trenches, or lies down to sleep : in the mean 
time the cake beginning to dissolve, the 
small pieces of date fall off, and, flowing 
down the stream, are eagerly seized on by 
the fishes ns they pass ; they rush up the 
stream, picking up the floating pieces as 
they go, till at length they arrive at the cake 
itself, and voraciously falling to work at the 
dates which are buried in it, eacli fish in 
swallowing a date, swallows also the hook 
in it, anil feeling himself fast, makes off ns 
speedily as possible : tK consequence is, that 
in endeavouring to esenpe from the line by 
which he is held, he pulls the pa'm-brancu 
to which it is fastened and thus gives notice 
of his capture by ringing the hell. The | 
fisherman runs, and having secured the fish j 
puts a strong iron ring through his jaw, tics ] 
a few yards of cord to it. and ngnin commits ' 
him to the wnter, fastening the cord well to j 
the shore. This is practised in order to ; 
preserve the fish ready for sale, since fish in I 
general, when dead, will not keep long in ( 
these regions. It is rarely that on those oc- 
casions a single hook i« found empty." | 

There are several other fjh'cics found in 1 
the Indian, African. «»i>tl American seas, 
bearing a tolerably m-ur resemblance to the j 
Mango-fish before dcscriliod. j 

FOLYODOMTA. A name applied by 
Lamarck nml Dc Dlainvillc to the Arlt- 
sheUtt, &c. of collectors, comprehending the , 
forms collected by Lintizcus under the genus i 
Area. The word signifies "many-toothedt" j 
and the family is defined by Lamarck: — 
u cardinal teeth small, numerous, entering, 
and disposed in each valve in cither a 
straight, 0 curved, or a broken line.” 

FOLYOMMATtTS. A genus of diurnal 
Lcpidoptera, so called from many of the 
species having numerous eye-llke marks 
on the under side. There are mauy British 1 
species. 

Pnr.YomfATUs Annus s or Leap Tii.uz ( 
Bcttkijfi.v. The male of this insect has 
the wings above deep bine, tinged with lilac, 
the hinder margin broad find black, the , 
costa white ; l>eneath gmy^h-blue : an- ' 
tenor wings with a central ocellus, behind 
which i* a lxmt scries of six ocelli ; and 1 
the hinder margin with a double band 1 
of block spots : posterior wings with three 1 
ocelli at the base placed obliquely ; a tri- 
angular discoidat spat, with a large black 
dot in the centre ; behind this a waved series 
of ocelli, and a baud of orange tawny, con- 1 
taining several brilliant silvery blue sj*ots 
on a black groin. 1, ami bordered internally 
with a series of olack crescents, and exter- 
nally with whitish : the outer margin of all , ( 
the nines black; cilia white. The female t 
is brown above, the disc sometimes bright 1 
blue, with or without n marginal tawny j 
band ; beneath grayish, with the ocelli larger ii 
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i and more distinct than in the male, and a 
dciitated white band traversing nil the 
wings, between the ocelli, and the fulvous 
band : cilia brown. Caterpillar green, hairy, 
with whiti-h tubercles ; a _ reddt»h-brown 
dorsal line, edged with -white, another on 
the sides, and some oblique stripes of the 
same ; head and true legs brow'n : it feeds 
on common food and saint foiu. Chrysalis 
! at first green, afterwards brown. 

| Fomoumatps Amoy; or Ariok But- 
. terplt. This insect is considered one of 
j great rarity, and is usually found on com- 
. mens and pastures early in July. Wings 
above brown, with n blue disc, or blue with 
' n brown margin posteriorly ; anterior with 
[ a central transverse black spot, behind Which 
I is an undulated row of Mack bars, disposed 
[longitudinally; the posterior wings have 
j some obsolete ocelli towards the hinder 
margin ; beneath, dusky arii-colour : the 
I anterior wings with about eight ocelli, form- 
> !ng an undulated lmud near the hinder 
margin, all with a black piq.il and white 
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j iris ; on the hinder margin arc two rows of 
black wedge-slmpcd spots, with a pale dot 
attached to each ; the cilia white, with brown 
bars beneath : the jKistcrior wings with the 
I base blue-green, ami having an angulated 
' row of four ocel luted dots, followed by a 
I transver&e discoidal crescent, and then by 
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on interrupted angulated and waved band, 
consisting of eight ocelli, the inner but one 
being frequently double ; beyond this, on 
the margin, are two fows of lunulated dots : 
cilia as in the anterior wings. Body dusky, 
with bluish hairs above, hoary beneath : 
antennae black, simulated with white. It 
is occasionally caught In the vicinities of 
Dover, Winchester, and Bath. 

Polyommatus Artaxkrxes ; or Scotch 
Annus Butterfly. Tliis unassuming 
species of the papilionaceous tritie was 
until lately supposed -to be peculiar to 
Seotlaud j but it is no longer so, as instances 


are given of its having been met with both 
in the north and west of England. It fre- 
quents meadows and grassy places, like its 
congeners, and makes its appearance first 
in June, and again in Avgust. The wings 
above are in both sexes black brown, with a 
discoidal white spot on the anterior, and 
sometimes on the posterior ; they have also 
an orange-coloured band ; fringe white, 
brown at the base ; beneath, the anterior 
wings have a central white spot, between 
which and the posterior margin are five 
similar spots, followed by a broad orange- 
coloured band, terminating externally in a 
white spot with a black pupil, and interiorly 
in a scries of black and white crescents : on 
the margin of the posterior wings this band 
is continued ; there is n large white blotch 
on its interior edge, and between it and the 
base of the wing are several scattered white 
spots. Like its congeners, however, it is 
subject to considerable variations. 

POLYOMMATUS CORYDON* ; Or ClIALK IIlLL 
Blue Butterfly. In all chalky dis- 
tricts this pretty butterfly abounds, espe- 
cially on the downs, and under the cliffs, 
near Dover ; in various parts of the Isle of 
Wight, on the beds of chalk round Win- 
chester,; and in many other similar situa- 
tions. The wings above are of a rich pale 
sihery-bluc, with the hinder margin and 
nervures dusky, nnd cilia. white: the pos- 
terior wings with five fiub-occllntcd spots in 
the hinder margin : beneath, the anterior 
wings arc whitish, ocellated, and usually 
with two or three spots towards the bas-e of 
the wing: beyond the undulated band of 
ocelli is nn interrupted brown streak, be- 
tween winch and the hinder margin is a 
series of sub-ocellated dots, with a whitish 
circle : posterior wings ciuereous, greenish- 
bine at the base, with four ocellated spots 
at the base, and eight forming an angulated 
band lichiiul the middle ; the pupils black, 
with u white iris ; in the centre of the wing, 
between the hands, is a white mb- triangular 
spot ; and on the hinder margin is a scries of 
ocellated black spots, with a white iris, 
marked internally with orange ; which scries 
is connected by a pine white oblong patch to 
the external ocellated band : cilia white. In 
the female, the fulvous-orange spots on the 
hinder margin of all the' wings are more 
distinct than in the male, and the cilia are 
browner. 

Polyommatus Ation'is ; or Clxfdejt Blue 
Butterfly. This truly beautiful insect 
is extremely "local, but still very plenti- 
ful on all the Sussex downs and Kentish 
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coast. The male is of a most lovely azure in number between which and the outer 
or silvery blue, varying in lustre; now margin are a row of dusky lunules, edged 
taking a tinge of green, anil now of lilac, with fulvous, and a series of dusky spots on 
according to the light in which it is presented a whitish ground ; the extreme margin ia 
to tlie eye ; the hinder margin of all the 
wings marked with a slender black line, 



\ the cilia white, interrupted by brown ; be- 
. Heath, the anterior wings arc wlritish, with 
j spots distinctly cccllated ; the margin with 
j the fulvous ocelli of a deep hue, and the 
‘ ground colour deep. The female is of a 
deep brown, with a black diacoidal spot, the 



black : the posterior wings are usually bluish 
at the base, with four ocelli placed obliquely 
towards Che inner margin ; the disc has a 
triangular white spot, with black centre, 
behind which is a waved series of eight or 
nine ocelli, externally bordered .with a ful- 
vous patch, the extreme edge of -which to 
black : and ^ white blotch connects the 


sine 

disc frequently bluish ; the hinder margin 
of the posterior wings with a slightly ocel- 
luted fulvous streak ; and the colour beneath 
much darker than the .male, and the ocelli 
more distinct. Caterpillar green, with dorsal 
rows of fulvous spots : it feeds on clover. 
Chrysalis green, or brown. 

POLYOMMATUS Alexis ; or Alexis But- 
te KFi/r. This, the commonest of our blue 
butterllies, is seen disporting itsetf by the 


last in August. Mole, a^ove of a bright 
lilac blue, with the costa of the anterior 
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wings white, and a slender marginal black 
line to all the wings ; the fringe usually 
white: the anterior wings have two ocelli 
placed transversely towards the hose of the 
wing, then on ovate central spot with a 
transverse black streak, followed by it regu- 
larly curved transverse scries of ocelli, seven 
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fhlvous band with the waved scries of cfcelll. 
Female, above brown, with the disc more or 
less blue : beneath, all the wings are deep 
ash-colour or drab, with all the ocelli very 
distinct nn«l large. Caterpillar bright grech. 
slightly halrv, with a dark dorsal line, and 
triangular yellow spots : it feeds upon the 
wild strawberry, and grasses. Chrysalis 
dark brown. 

POLYPI : POLYPIAKIA. The animals 
belonging to this extensive and remarkable; 
class po-6ess an organization so low in the 
scale of being (by which w'e mean, that tbc 
distinctive characters of animal life ore so 
slightly developed), that therejis very con- 
siderable difficulty in distinguishing many 
of them from the cryptogamic families of 
the vegetable kingdom ; and, accordingly, 
wc find in the works of the older botanists 
that the Zoophytes, generally, were arranged 
with the Sea- weeds and Mosses; nor was 
any idea entertained of \heir possessing a 
different character. That such should have 
been- the case can excite the wonder of no 
person who merely regards the apparent 
structure of these pi ant- like animals. They 
see that a bulb to formed, which shoots up 
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into a stem, and send 9 oft* branches * that 
there is also a root is evident, which, how- 
ever, we now know is merely the organ of 
attachment, affording no nourishment to the 
animal. Most of the Polypi form compound 
animals, attached to one another by lateral 
appendages, or by their posterior extremity, 
participating In a common life, while at the 
tame time they enjoy their individual and in- 
dependent existence. In reference to tlic dif- 
ferent views which have been entertained on 
this once questionable subject, Mr. llnnlerip 
makes the following just observation: “Bor-' 
rowing from Aristotle and Pliny the term 
Polypus, by them applied to a ccphalapod, 
the systematic naturalists who followed 
Llnnrcus collected under this title many 
really ammolized masses in the form of 
plants, and after abundant examinations by 
Ellis ami others, of the membranous, hurn^, 
or stony * fulcra,’ bases, or axes, which remain 
after desiccation or decay of the softer parts, 
generally agreed iq opinion that to all these 
plant-like bodies were associated active 
living animals like the Hydra: described by 
Trembley. As in a tree the flowering and 
reproductive organs manifest more active 
and varied functions than the general mass 
of bark and wood which serves to unite 
them in one common life, so in these Zoo- 
phyta the little Polypi expanding from their 
cells for food, light, or aeration, and shrink- 
ing back upon the agitation of the water, or 
withdrawal of the light, seemed like so 
many animal flowers, which might be stu- 
died apart from the Polypiaria which they 
adorned. They were in fact studied apart, 
ami unfortunately attention was more di- 
rected to the wonderful permanent fabric, 
or ‘ Polypidom,’ ns Lamouroux calls it, than 
to the Polypi themselves, lienee the im- 
jierfectioii of all the schemes of classification 
for this portion of the Zoophvtic division of 
the animal kingdom, aud many of the er- 
roneous generalizations and hypotheses re- 
garding the lower forms of animal life." 

FOLYPTERUS. This is a fish, which is 
usually about eighteen inches in length, and 
partakes in some degree both of thc'osscous 
and cartilaginous kinds, but seems most 
nearly allied to those species of the genua 
Kfox which are furnished with large, strong, 
and bony scales. Its shape is elongated and 
nearly cylindrical : its head is defended by 
large bony pieces or plates, and the body 
covered with laigc and strong scales, very 
closely affixed to the skin : the pectoral fins 
are placed immediately beyond the head ; the 
ventral at a vast distance beyond it, the alxlo- 
men in this fish beingof a veryunusual length; 
the anal fin is seated very near the tail ; 
and the tail is of a rounded or ovate form. 
At a small distance beyond the head, along 
the whole length of the back, runs a con- 
tinued series of small dorsal fins, varying in 
differentindividuals from sixteen to eighteen: 
each of these fins is of an ovate shape, up- 
right. or but very slightly inclining back- 
wards, and is furnished with a very 6 trong 
spin* at its base, while the remaining part 
consists of four or five soft and branched rays, 
connected by their united membrane. The 


lateral line runs nearly straight from the 
gill-covers to the tail : the eyes are small 
and round ; the mouth of moderate width j 
a row of small and sharp teeth in each jaw ; 
and the upper lip furnished with a pair of 
small and_ short tentacula nt its tip. This 
fisli inhabits the depths of the Nile, remain- 
ing among the soft mud, which it is thought 
to quit only at particular seasons, anil is 
sometimes taken in the fishermen’s nets at 
the time of the river’s decrease. Its colour 
is sea-green, paler or whitish on the abdomen, 
which is marked by some irregular black 
spots. It is called by the Egyptians Bichir , 
and is said to be one of the best of the 
Nilotic fishes for th'e table. 

FOLYTIIALAMIA. Ehrenberg’* name 
for the Rhizopoda or Foraminif era of D'Or- 

bigny. [See Infusoma.J 

POLYTTYCHODON and POLYZOA. 
[See Sittplejie.xt.] 

POMFRET. (Stt'omaleus.) A genus of 
Acanthopterygious fishes, having the same 
compressed form as the Dory (ifetts), and the 
same smooth epidermis ; but the muzzle is 
blunt, and not retractile. It has a single 
dorsal, and a few concealed spines anteriorly, 
but no ventrals. The vertical fins are tliick- 
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ened as in the scaly-finned fishes ; the gullet 
has a number of spines nttached to the 
membrane. They are found in the Medi- 
terranean, the Indian Ocean, and Pacific. 
Some of the species differ Considerably in 
form. The one here represented is the 1 
Black Pomfrct (Stronjateus niycr j. 

POMOTIS. A genus of fidi, belonging to 
the Pcrcnhv family. The Northern Porno- 1 
tis ( Pomotis vulgaris) frequents the shel- 
tered inlets of Lake Huron and the ponds in 
that vicinity, concealing itself, in the sum- 
mer time, beneath the broad leaves of the 
nupliar and water-lily, where it may be 
readily taken with a hook baited with a 
small fish or worm. The form of tills fish 
is a broad oval, the anterior apex rather 
acute, and formed by the lower jaw, which 
projects slightly bej*ond the upper one. It 
is about eight or nine inches long ; the body 
is much compressed ; the scales adhere firmly 
to the skin and are rather large ; the head is 
small, and the opposing surfaces of both 
mandibles are covered with small teeth 
crowded closely together. The brnnehios- 
tegous rays are considerably curved ; and 
the caudal fin is slightly einuated at the 
extremity with rounded lobes, its principal 
food is small Crustacea. 
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PON GO . A quadrura a noua anim al, being 
a species of the Orang-Outang, found in 
Borneo ; characterised by the extraordinary 
size of its canine and incisor teeth, and by 
its black hair being relieved with hair of a 
dark red colour. [See Okang-Ootasg.) 

PONTIA. A genua of diurnal Lepidop- 
tera, containing numerous species, a few of 
which are British. Some of the exotic species 
have the under aide beautifully marked with 
red and yellow. Among the British species 
we may mention the common Whi te Butter- 
fly :~ 

Poktu. Brassicje, or Cabbage But- 
te kflt. This common and destructive 
insect makes its appearance in our gardens 
about the middle of May, and lays its eggs 
on the under side of cabbage leaves. Both 
sexes have the upper surface of all the 
wings white, with the tip of the anterior 
wings above black, the patch on its inner 
edge being indented, and the extreme tip 
being slightly irrorated with white : be- 
neath, the under surface of the anterior 
wings is yellowish, the base slightly irroratod 
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with dusky, and two transverse spots adorn- 
ing the disc. The posterior wings are “pale 
yellowish, rather sprinkled with dusky. The 
body and antenna are black above and white 
beneath. There are, however, several va- 
rieties of this Butterfly ; slightly differing 


greenish, spotted with black, with three 
yellow stripes) is perfectly formed ; and in 
about six days the butterfly appears. The eggs 
laid by the second brood produce caterpil- 
lars which feed during the remainder of the 
summer, and remain in the pupa state during 
the winter, to be hatched in the succeeding 
spring. So prolific is this destructive species, 
that were it not for the ichneumon fly, which 
deposits her eggs within the body of the 
caterpillar, and in the larva state continues 
to prey on its vitali r the ravages of this insect 
would be of the most serious consequence 
to our vegetable productions. 

Poxtia { Anlhocharis') Cardamijves ; 
Orange-tip, or Wood Ladt Butteuflt. 
This beautiful species is commonly seen du- 
ring the month of May, whether we walk 
in the garden or stroll through the green 
lanes. The upper surface of all the wings in 
both sexes is white, with the base dusky ; in 
the male the anterior wing is marked with n 
6mall black lunule,from which a deep fulvous 
spot extends to the tip \ the tip itself being 
black or dusky: the posterior wings have a 
few dusky spots on the edge: beneath, anterior 
wings whlte,*with a white lunulc in the 
centre, the costa marked with n few black 
dots, and the tip varied with a greenish 
yellow : the posterior wings in both sexes 
are alike beneath ; they are white, prettily 
marbled with green and yellow. The body 
is black above and white beneath ; antenna: 
white, nnnnlated with light brown. The 
caterpillar is green, with a longitudinal 
stripe placed above the legs ; it feeds on the 
Cardamine impatient, Urasnca campestris. 
Sic. The Chrysalis is either green or brown, 
with a fulvous spot on the wing-casesJa tfce 
male ; the middle is swollen and conical, 
with the extremities much produced and 
fusiform. 

BORCELL AN A. A genus of Anomtirous 
Crustacea , in general form resembling that 
of the Brachyura, and distinguished by a 
fan-like caudal fin. The carapace is sub- 
orbicular and depressed above. The pincers 
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from each other. The Caterpillar Is bltilsh- 
grecn,with three yellow longitudinal lines, 
one on the back, the others on the sides ; 
between these are several tubercular spots, 
each bearing a small hair : the tail Is black. 
They are hatched in a few days, and con- 
tinue to feed together till the end of June : 
when they have found a convenient place to 
attach themselves, they fasten their tail by 
a web, and carry a strong thread of silk 
round the upper part of their body ^ after 
hanging a few hours the chrysalis (.which is 
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(PORCXLUAITA PLATTCHZLZ 8.) 

are strong, and little or not at all dentated : 
the three succeeding pnlrs of feet are nearly 
cylindrical, and terminated by a conical 
tarsus. The species here figured, Porctllarux 
platt/cJidesAs found on the coasts of England 
and France, and la about seven lines long, 
and of a brownish colour. 

PORCFXLIO. A genus of Tsopoda, dis- 
tinguished from the CMt»e« (true Wood-lice) 
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tachment, is small. In their usual position 
they lie ncarl}* flat upon the body, with their 
points directed backwards ; but when the 
animal is excited, they are capable of being 
raised. The head, belly, and legs are covered 
with strong dusky bristles, intermixed with 
softer hairs ; and on the top of the head the 
hair is very long, and curved backwards. 
The Common Porcupine, though known from 
the earliest ages, has given rise to numberless 
fables, among which that most commonly 
received is, that it possesses the power of 
darting its quills with great violence to a 
considerable distance when irritated or pur- 
sued. Perhaps in shaking the general *kiu 
of its body, like other quadrupeds, it may 
sometimes cast pff a few of its loose quills to 
some distance, and thus slightly wound any 
animal that may happen to stand in its 
way : and this may have given rise to the 
popular idea of its darting them at pleasure 
against its enemies. In Bewick’s Quadru- 
peds, the subject is thus mentioned : M Upon 
the smallest irritation it raises its quills, and 
shakes them with great violence, directing 
them to that quarter from whence it is in 
danger of being attacked, and striking at 
the object of its resentment with its quills 
at the same time. We have observed, on an 
occasion of this sort, at a time when the 
animal was moulting or casting its quills, 
that they would fly out to the distance of 
a few yards, with such force as to bend the 
points of them against the board where they 
struck; and it 19 not improbable that a cir- 
cumstance of this kind may have given rise 
to an opinion of Its power to use them In a 
more effectual manner.*' The use of tills 
armature does not appear even now to be 
well understood : the most probable sup- 
position, however, is, that it is merely for 
defence, as, like the hedgehog, it has the 
power of rolling itself up in a half, and thus 
presenting a phalanx of spears on every side, 
that renders the attack of most animals 
fruitless. The Porcupine feeds principally 
on roots, fruit, bark, and other vegetable 
substances: it inhabits holes or subterraneous 
retreats, which it is said to form into several 
compartments or divisions, leaving only a 
single hole or entrance. It seldom leaves 
its burrow during the day, but makes its 
excursions for food by night. It is a solitary 
animal, and becomes torpid during winter. 
The female produces two young at a birth. 

The Canada Porcupine. ( ffystrix dor- 
eata .) This is a very unsightly and sluggish 
animal, approaching somewhat to the form 
of a Beaver, and principally found in the 
Northern States of the Union and in Canada. 
It is not provided with the long quills so 
remarkable in the common species, Us arma- 
ture consisting of short, sharp spines, almost 
concealed by the hair with which they are 
intermingled. It is about two feet long, and 
is remarkable for the length and fulness of 
cuuuoh porouptn*. — (htstrix cristata.) fur, which is soft, of a dusky brown colour, 

and intermixed with longer and coarser 
sharp-pointed, and measuring from ten to haire with whitish tips : the head is Bhort, 
twelve or fifteen inches in length : they are the nose blunt, the cars small and rounded, 
variegated with several alternate black and the teeth very strong ; the limbs short ; the 
white rings ; and their root, or point of at- feet armed with strong, crooked claws. 
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found under stones, old logs of wood, &*c. 
Their food consists of decayed vegetable and 
animal substances ; they move slowly when 
in danger ; and they seldom come forth from 
their retreats except in damp weather. 

PORCUPINE. (Ilystrix.) ' A genns of 
Rodent quadrupeds, characterized by having 
the clavicles Imperfect, two incisor teeth in 
each Jaw, and four molars, both above and 
below, on each side : these have flat crowns, 
surrounded by a line of enamel, which enters 
into both edges, and appears to divide the 
tooth into two portions ; the muzzle is thick 
and truncated ; the lip divided ; tho tongue 
furnished with spiny scales; the ears short 
and rounded ; the fore feet fUmished with 
four toes ; and the hind ones with five, all 
armed with thick nails. Many of them live 
in burrow's, and have much the habits of 
rabbits; but their grunting voice, joined to 
their large and truncated muzzle, has caused 
them to be compared to the hog. The sin- 
gular appearance of this animal, so different 
from that of the generality of quadrupeds, 
must In the earliest ages have attracted the 
attention of even the most incurious; the 
variegated spines or quills with which it is 
covered naturally suggesting tho idea of a 
fierce and formidable animal : it Is, however, 
of a harmless nature, and the quills are 
merely defensive weapons, which, when dis- 
turbed or attacked, the animal erects, and 
thus endeavours to repel his adversary. 

The Common Porcupine (Hystrix crista - 
fa) is. a native of Africa, India, and the In- 
dian islands ; and is also found in some of 
the warmer parts of Europe. When full 
Ijtown, it measures about two feet in length, 
independent of the tail, which is five or six 
Inches. The upper parts of the animal are 
covered with long, hard, and sharp quills ; 
those towards the middle and hind part of 
the body being longer than the rest, very 



Small and insignificant as tlicir spines may 
appear, yet they are capable of seriously in- 
juring dogs and other animals that incau- 
tiously attempt to seize the Porcupine, This 
ariimal makes its retreat amongst the roots 
of an. old tree, and when uot occupied in. 
search of fruit, roots, and other vegetables, 
is said to pass most of its time in sleeping. 

The Pkkuensilc Porcpfive ( Ht/strix 
prcftcnsitis) is found in Brazil and other parts 
of South America ; where it inhabits woods, 
and occasionally clings to the branches of 
the trees by its tail, in the manner of some 
of the Opossum and Monkey tribes. Its 
general^ length is about a foot, aud the tail 
about eighteen inches. The whole animal, 
except on the belly and insides of the limbs, 
is covered with short, strung, and very sharp 
spines, of which the longest measure three 
inches, and are white with black tips. The 
colour of the luur with which the under 
parts ore covered 2s a dusky brown. The 
head is small ; the nose extremely blunt ; 
the teeth very large and strong ; and the 
ears short and rounded : the feet have four 
toes each, with strong claws, and jx tubercle 
in place of a fifth toe : the tail is covered 
with spines for about a tliird part of its 
length ; the remainder being naked, and 
strongly prehensile. 

PORIFERA. The name given to the 
lowest of the classes of organized beings in 
the Animal Kingdom, including the marine 
and fresh-water Sponges ; in which the 
absence of characteristic structure does not 
extend toextcrnal form alone, but is equally 
remarkable in the internal arrangement of 
the parts of which tlicse beings are composed; 
Th^y possess nothing, in fuel, beyond the 
very simplest apparatus for reproduction . 
nothing distinctly characteristic of an animal 
nature ; the only obvious vital action which i 
can be observed in their ordinary state being 
a rapid movement of fluid through their 
channel*. [See Spokoe,} 

PORPOISE, (.rhocoma twfeam.) Of all ' 
the Cetacea, tills and the cloiely allied va- 
rieties may be considered the most oommon. 
being found in almost all the European seas 
and ou the American coasts. It greatly re- 
sembles the Dolphin (Detphinus ddpfds), and 
ie frequently confounded with it ; but may 
be readily distinguished by it* shorter snout, 
thicker head, and smaller size. It rarely 
exceeds the length of six feet ; is of a thick 
form on the fore parts, and gradually 
topers towards the tall, which is horizontal 
and crcBcent- shaped, like that of other 
Cetacea. Its colour is a bluish black or q 
very dark brown above, and nearly white 
underneath. The back fin, situated rather 
nearer the tail than the head, is somewhat of 
a triangular shape, and placed nearly up- 
right. Thu spiracle or spout-hole is upon 
the crown of the head, of a semilunar form, 
and divided Internally by a cartilaginous 
membrane : the mouth Is of moderate width; 
the teeth small, sharp, and numerous. The 
whole body is covered with a coat of fat, 
nearly an inch in thickness, beneath which 
the flesh appears red and muscular, resem- 


bling that of the bog. The Porpoise feeds on 
email fish, such as the Herring and Mackerel, 
of which they destroy great numbers : they 
root about the shores with their *nout iu 
quest of food, like hogs, and ore believed to 
act in concert when in pursuit of their prey, 
urging them from one bay or estuary to ano- 
ther, deterring them from the shallow water, 
and driving them towards each other's 
ambnsh, with all the art of a well-trained 
dog. Before a storm, they maybe seen gam- 
boling and tumUina about Co* it is termed) 
In the ocean, and they ore occasionally ob- 
served to congregate together in large num- 
bers. Their flesh was formerly considered 
a great delicacy ; but Is now seldom eaten. 
The term Porpoitc , Porpesse, or Porput % Is 
said to be derived from the Italian For coper ct, ■ 
or liog-fish, from the supposed resemblance 
of its projecting snout to that of the Hog. 

PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. (RAp- 
tafia atlantica.) The name given by early 
English voyagers to a species of FhysaUa % 
belonging to the group of Hydrostatic Aca- 
Icphce. It is an inhabitant of the seas of 
warm climates, but ft shoal of them arc 
sometimes driven into our bays, particularly 
on the south-west coast ; and It has been 
very probably mistaken for Arponattfa Argo , 
the Paper Nautilus, by those who have de- 
clared that they have seen fleets of the latter 
sailing. These Acalepliae arc characterized 
by the presence of one or more large air- 
sacs, by which great buoyancy is given to 
them ; and it would appear that they have 
considerable )>owcr over these organs. The 
species we arc now describing possesses a 
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single large air-sac, beneath which the di- 
gestive apparatus Is disposed ; end the sac 
is surmounted by a sort of crest, which pos- 
sesses considerable muscular power, and is 
elevated entirely above the water, when the 
animal is floating at the surface. The alr- 
sac is provided with two orifices, one at each 
extremity, through both of which air fs forced 
out when the bag fa compressed by the hand; 
each of these orifices is provided with a little 
circular muscle, which usually keeps them 
closed, but which allows of their dilatation 
during the continuance of the outward Sow 
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its European ally (PaV-is porzana of Lln- 
' nxus) frequents morasses, reed-beds, and the 
neighbourhood of nvers clothed -with dense 
herbage ; but the uniform gray tint of its 
breast and under surface, and its smaller size, 
are characters by which it is readily distin- 
guished from it. The whole of the upper 
surface is of an olive colour, with a broad 
stripe of blackish brown down the centre, 
and two oval spots of white, bounded above 
and below with black on the margin of each 
web of every feather ; primaries and secon- 
daries brown ; tail dark brown, margined 
with lighter brown, end with an indication 
of white spots on the extreme edge ; face, 
throat, chest, and upper part of the abdomen 
dark slate-gray ; lower part of the abdomen 
and flanks grayish-black, crossed by narrow 
irregular bare of white ; under tail-coverts 
white ; bill orange-red at the base, and dark 
olive-green for the remainder of its length ; 
feet dark olive-green. 


of air. By means of this .organ, it appears, 
they either force out the air, or compress it 
into a much smaller compass, when they 
wish to sink ; and distend the sac when they 
desire to rise. Yrom the under side of the 
air-sac there is a mass of short flask-shaped 
appendages hanging down, which nre ter- 
minated by suckers, with an orifice in each. 
Whilst the lower surface of the air-sac is 
not itself above six inches from one end to 
the other, the tentacula sometimes hang 
down like fishing lines, to an extent of fifteen 
or sixteen -feet. They generally possess an 
active stinging power, and nre also very 
contractile, so that they are able to draw u*p 
the prey which they have attacked. It 
would seem that the short suckers ore at- 
tached to the bodies of animals thus en- 
trapped ; and that the Physalia derives its 
nourishment by imbibing their juices 
through the pores of these numerous cirrld. 

POP.TUNIDiE, or FIN-FOOTED 
CRABS. A family of Brachyurous Crus- 
tacea mostly found in the seas of warm cli- 
mates, and vulgarly called Paddliny Ci nbs. 
They are in general remarkable for the 
flatness and great transversed extent of their 
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carapace, which* in breadth is more than 
double its length. Their general form docs 
not ordinarily differ much from that of the 
greater part of the Cancerians. The last 
pair of legs is flat and oar-likc ; a structure 
which enables these crabs to swim with great 
ease : hence some of the species are found 
at a great distance from land. Some of 
these are found on our own coasts, one of 
which, the small common Crab, ig hawked 
about London, and eaten by the poorer 
classes ; but the one here figured is the 
Lvpa. cribraria, which inhabits the coasts of 
Brazil : it is about tliree inches in length ; 
of a yellow colour, with numerous whitish 
spots. 

PORZANA. A genus of birds belonging 
to the family PaUidce ; by most authors it is 
included in the genus Ortyyomctra, the type 
of which is our Common Crake (O. atx\ 
To it belongs the Spotted Gallinule (O. 
l‘orzana\ a species which is not very common 
in^ Britain ; on the upper 6ide it is of an 
olive-brown colour, with dusky streaks and 
white Bjpots ; beneath, it is of an ashy-olive, 
■with white spots. Mr. Gould describes n fine 
species in his Australian Birds. Tliis is 
the Porzana {Ortyg.'y Flujiixea, or Spot- 
ted Water-crake. ThisGrallatorial bird 
inhabits various parts of Australia ; and, like 


POTAMOCHCERUS. [See Sutpl.J 

POTOO. {Xyctitnus JamaictTisis.) This 
bird is a native of Jamaica, and belongs to 
the Caprimulffidcc family. It is sixteen 
inches long, and in expanse from the tip of 
each wing thirty-three iuphes and a half. 
Plumage mottled with black, brown, gray, 
and white ; the white prevailing on the 
tertian es, tertiary-coverts, and scapulars, the 
black upon the primaries and their coverts ; 
the tail-feathers barred transversely with 
black on a gray ground, and delicately mot- 
tled ; tail broad, very slightly rounded : 
inner surface of the wings black, spotted 
with white. On each side of the throat is a 
black streak ; n bay tint prevails on the 
breast ; and some of the feathers there have 
broad terminal spots of black. Under rorts 
pale gray ; but every feather of the whole 
jdumoge is marked with a black stripe down 
the centre. The beak is black ; the tongue 
sagittiform, slender towards the tip, re-* 
verted barbs along the edges. Irides orange- 
coloured or brilliant straw-colour. Feet 
whitish, and scurfy. 

“The Potoo is not unfrequently seen in 
the evening, taking its station soon after 
sunset on some dead tree or fence-post, or 
floating by on noiseless wing, like an owl, 
which the common people suppose it to be. 
Its plumage has the soft, puffy, unwebbed 
character which marks that of the owls, and 
which prevents the impact of its wings upon 
the air from being audible, notwithstanding 
the power and length of those organs.^ Now 
and then it is seen by day ; but it is half 
concealed in the bushy foliage of some thick 
tree, distrustful of its powers by day. It 
ever and anon utters a loud and hoarse ho- 
hno, and sometimes the same syllables are 
heard, in a much lower tone, as if proceeding 
from the depth of the throat. * * * If I may 
judge of the habits of the Potoo (observes 
Mr. Gosse) from what little I have observed 
of it when at liberty, and from the manners 
of my captive specimen, I presume that, 
notwithstanding the powerful wings, it flies 
bnt little; hut that, sitting on some post of 
observation, it watches there till eome ere- 
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puscular beetle wings by, on which it sallies 
out, and having captured it with its cavern- 
ous and viscid mouth, returns immediately 
to its station. Mr. Swiunson appears to 
consider that the stiff bristles with which 
many Caprimxtffjidce are armed have a 
manifest relation to the size and power of 
their prey, beetles and large moths, while 
these appendages are not needed in the 
swallows, their prey consisting of ' little soft 
insects/ But here is a species, whose prey 
is the hardest and most rigid beetles, of large 
size, and .often 6et with formidable horns, 
— which has no true rictal bristles at all. 
* * * I have seen that which serves this 
bird for a nest: it ia simply a round fiat 
mat, about five inches wide, and little more 
than one tluck, composed of the fibrous 
plant called Old Man’s Beard {Tillcintlsia 
tisncoidcs.) It was found on the ground on 
a spot whence the Potoo bird had just risen. 
This bird is a permanent inhabitant of 
Jamaica ; it is common in the lowlands of the 
south side, and probably is generally dis- 
tributed in the island : it is found ulso in 
Brazil.” — Oosse's Birds of Jamaica. 

POTOROO. [See Kangaroo Rat.] 

POTTO. (Ccrcoleptcs caudivoh'us.) A 
singular quadruped of South America, re- 
sembling the Lemurs somewhat in its struc- 
ture and aspect, but closely allied to the 
Coatihondi (Aosua), and, like it, con- 
sequently belonging to the order Carnivora. 
It has short round ears ; short nose ; a 
tongue of great length ; a large prehensile 
tail ; and eats like » squirrel, holding the 
food in its hamK It is a nocturnal ani- 
mat ; climbs Hkc ft Lemur, with ngility ? 
and is said to be a great destroyer of wild 
bees’ nests. In captivity it is very mild, 
and climbs about the chairs, &c. in a room, 
if suffered to go at large. [See Kinkajou.)% 

FOUNDSTONE (also called Quoit- 
stone.) A local name, in Oxfordshire and 
the adjacent counties, for a fossil found in 
the Oolite, belonging to the Sea-eggs or 
EcJnnidcc. Tiie dairy-women in these coun- 
ties frequently use them ns pound weights ; 
hence the name. 

PRAIRIE DOG. (/Ircfoniys jCti/Zoncia- 
nus.) £See Marmot.) 

PRATINCOLE. {Cdareotn.') A genus of ' 
bfrds allied to the Plovers. They are cha- 
racterized by a short, hard, convex bitt, 
curved for upwards of half its length, and 
compressed towards the point ; legs feathered > 
nearly to the knee ; toes, three before and 
one behind ; claws long, and drawn to a fine 
point ; wings very large, the first quill-fca- 
Uicr the longest ; tail more or less forked. 
Length upwards of nine inches. In Sir. 
Gould's ‘ Birds of Europe/ he observes that 
the genus (/farenfa appears to be strictly con- 
fined to the Old World, no Transatlantic ex- 
ample having ever been discovered. It may 
be said to be truly a native of the eastern 
provinces of Europe on the Asiatic borders, 
and especially Hungary, where wide tracts 
of morass and flat lauds, abounding in lakes 
' both fresh and saline, and traversed by 


mighty rivers, afford it food and security. 
It is also abundant in Western Tarlary. In 
England it is only an occasional visitor, but 
in Germany, France, and Italy, it is a bird 
of periodical occurrence. '‘With the long 
wings and forked tail of the swallow/’ says 
Mr. Gould, “the Pratincole possesses that 
rapidity and power of flight for which the 
bird is so remarkable. It takes its food, 
which consists of insects, and especially such 
os frequent marshes and the borders of rivers, 
while on the wing, darting along in the chase 
with the rapidity of nn arrow ; nor is it less 
distinguishable for celerity on the ground, 
and olten catches its prey as it nimbly runs 
along. This elegant and graceful bird in- 
cubates in the concealment afforded by reeds, 
osiers, and tall herbage, laying three or four 
white eggs.” A few montlis ago wc had the 
pleasure of seeing specimens of this curious 
bird, brought alive to the Zoological Gardens 
by Mr. Fraser. They seemed to be moping . 
and unhappy. 

PRAWN. (TVthvnion serratus.) A crusta- 
ceous animal; a species of Macroura, orLoug- 
tailed Decapod, well known, and esteemed 
as an agreeable article of food. The species 
ordinarily sold in the fish-shops is the J'a- 
Icemon scrratiis. It is generally about three 
inches long, and of a pale red colour, which 
is brightest in the antennx, and especially in 
the swimmeret of the tail. Its frontal spine 
extends beyond the peduncle of the middle 
antennae : it is curved upwards at the tip, 
with seven or eight spines above, and five 
beneath. They are taken on many parts of 
the British coasts, but are by no means bo 
abundant as Shrimps. Some of the exotic 
species acquire a very large size. [See Pa- 

L.VilOS I D.K.J 

PRION. A genus of oceanic birds, belong- 
ing to the I'rocclbrridfe or Petrel kind. 
They are distinguished by a strong, stout, 
and wide bill, very much depressed, the 
upper mandible convex on the sides, ter- 
minated by a compressed hook ; the edges 
funrtsbed internally with ca.’tilagiuoua la- 
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r.icll® ; nostrils opening by two distinct ' 
orifices, and disposed in the form of a shoi t i 
tube. No hind toe, but In place of it a very { 
small claw. In a letter addressed by Mr. 
Gould to the Zoological Society, dated V an 

Diemen’s Land, May 10. ISdO, several in- ,t 
tercsting particulars are detailed relative to j , 
oceanic birds obsened by him on his voyage, jj 
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Mr. Gould crossed the equator on the 7th 
of July, having been more than twenty, 
days within the tropics, part of which time 
the vessel lay becalmed. On the 23rd July 
(lat. 31° Vf S., long. 24° IV.) they were 
surrounded by the feathered race. Inde- 
pendently of an abundance of Cape Petrels, 
two other species and three kinds of Alba- 
trosses were observed. A few days after this, 
they commenced running down their longi- 
tude, and from that time until they reached 
the shores of Van Diemen’s Land, several 
rpccies of Proccllarichc accompanied the 
ship. Mr. Gould found the Australia!! seas 
inhabited by their peculiar Storm Petrels 
( 37mlaAn'(7ro?nn),fourdistinct epeciesof which 
he had already observed since leaving the 
Cape. M From the westerly winds which 
prevail in the southern hemisphere,” adds 
Mr. Gould, “ between the latitudes 35° and 
55?, I am induced to believe that n perpetual 
migration is carried on by several members 
of the oceanic family continually passing 
from west to east, and circumnavigating 
this portion of the globe. This remark 
more particularly refers to the Albatrosses, 
Prions, and other large kinds of Petrels ; the 
same individuals of several of these specie* 
having been observed to follow our *hip for 
some thousands of miles. Until I had ascer- 
tained that they were nocturnal, it was a 
matter of surprise to me how the birds which 
t w ere seen around the vessel at nightfall were 
to be observed crossing our wake at day- 
break on the following morning, the ship 
having frequently run a distance of nearly a 
hundred miles during the night.” 

PltTONODOy. A genus of quadrupeds, 
of which the typo described by Dr. Horsfleld 
is PrgrxiciUs, a native of Java, partaking of 
the structural character both of tho Fclidce 
and UusttliJa;; though in its general eco- 
nomy and habits it resembles the former 
only. It has a long, annulated, and cylin- 
drical turl ; light brown body* with four very 
wide dorsal bands and two narrow anal 
bands ; two broad lateral etrirc, the narrow 
cervical strim, the numerous humeral and 
femoral spots, and the seven caudal rings, 
very deep .brown. Mr. B. H. Hodgson has 
lately described other species of this genus 
from Indio. 

PRIONUS : FRIONIDJE. A genus and 
family of Donjpcorn Coleoptcra. These 
insects only fly m the evening or during the 
night, and always settle ui>on trees. They 
are known by the following characters : — 
Eyes emarginate ; head not narrowed be* 
hind into a neck ; mandibles very large ; 
palpi moderately long ; labium small ; the 
nntennee inserted between the base of the 
mandibles and the eyes ; and the thorax 
.generally square or transverse, and denti- 
culated at the sides. The perfect insects 
are generally of dark colours, and are usu- 
ally found on the trunks of trees : the}’ 
are very inactive durum the day, but take 
flight in the twilight. Several curious spe- 
cies ore found in South America and in 
India ; but not many inhabit Europe. The 
transformations of Pricmus coriaritts are 
thus described: — The larva, a broad, flattish. 


white grub, with the body gradually nar- 
rowed towards the posterior extremity, and 
divided into a head of moderate size, thirteen 
segments and an anal lobe *, the mandibles 
arc very powerful, but Bmall and triangular, 
and are employed in gnawing the wood, 
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upon which the insect feeds. When full 
fed, it forms a large cocoon, chiefly com- 
posed of chips of gnawed wood, wherein it 
passes it* pupa state ; the antennae at that 
time lying along the 6ides of the body, over 
the elytra : before the larva undergoes its 
change to a pupa, it instinctively bores a hole ; 
ejose to the outer surface of the tree, in 
order that the escape of the, perfect inject 
may be the more readily effected. The genus j 
comprises a very great number of species, 
which, from the variety in the form and size 
of their mandibles, antenna:, thorax, and 
abdomen, are divisible into many smaller i 
Bubgenera. Some (chiefly exotic species) j 
have the body elongated, straight, with the i 
thorax much shorter than the abdomen, and 

§ reatly curved at the sides, and the nmmli- | 
Ics of large size in the males. Olliers have I 
the body not so oblong, somewhat depressed j 
in front, and with moderate-sized mandibles j 
in both sexes, and the antenna strongly j 
serrated in the males. The one here figured 
is the Prionus ca~nconii3 ; the larva: live in 
the wood of the Gossampinu* tree, and are 
eaten by the natives of South America. 
The largest of the tribe is also a native of 
South America ? it is called Titanus gi- 
panletw, and well merits tl\c name. 

PRIVET HAWK MOTH. [See SriuffX 

DtOUSTUJ.] 

PROBOSCIDES, or PROBOSCIDIANS. 
A term applied to those Pachydermatous 
animals which are distinguished as possessing 
Or prolonged prehensile snout or proboscis, 
and having five toes on each foot, included 
in a very firm, horny skin ; as the Elephant, j 
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PROBOSCIS .MONKEY. [See Mok- 
KEYS. 3 

PKOCELXrARIA. [See Petrel.] 
PROCNTAS. A. genus of Brazilian birds 
remarkable for the enormous width of their 
mouths, which enables them to swallow the 
large tropical berries, on which, as Mr. 
Swninson says, they wholly subsist, and not 
on Insects, as Cuyier asserts. Although, he 
adds, they perfectly resemble the swallows 
j in the construction of their bills, their vrinjjB 
arc not farmed for rapid flight ; and their 
feet are much stronger, and calculated for 
searching among branches for their food, in 
which situations Mr, Swalnson frequently 
saw them. 

PROCTOTRUPIDA3. A family of Hy- 
menopterous insects, consisting of numerous 
min*te species, distinguished by having the 
wings entirely destitute of, or with but very 
few, veins ; and the body being extremely 
long and slender. Their colours arc gene- 
rally black, varied with brown: some fre- 
quent aquatic plants, whilst others me found 
In hot sandy situations, and the greater part 
run and fly with great agility. They are 
parasitic ; and some are bo extremely small 
' w to he visible only to the naked eye when 
creeping up the glass of windows opposed to 
the light. 

PROMEROPS. A genus of birds, many 
of which are remarkable for the beauty of 
their plumage, and its singular arrangement. 
They have au extensible tongue ; anil feed 
upon insects, soft fruits, and the saccharine 
juices of plants. 

The Supehb PitOMF.KOrs (/Vomero/w *u- 
perbo) is four feet in length from the tip of 
the bill to the end of the tail ; the tail being 
extremely long in proportion fo the body, 
winch is delicate and slender. In this re- 
spect it resembles the Birds of Paradise, 
which are inhabitants of the same region ; 
os it also docs in the metallic lustre of its 
plumage. The featherB of the head, neck, 
and under part of the body, are of -a glitter- 
ing green, and soft os the finest velvet. The 
back is of a purple or violet hue ; the wings, 
which also possess a velvety texture, appear 
blue, violet, or black, according to the light 
in which they are held *, and the brilliancy 
of the tail and wing-coverts may well be 
likened to polished steel. On each aide the 
lower part of the body beneath the wings is 
a thick and moderately long group of loose- 
webbed, pendent, brownish feathers ; in 
! which, as well as in some other points, it 
! may be likened to the ParadtsctE. The legs 
! are of moderate length, strong, and black. 
Native of New Guinea.* 

The Red-billed Promerops. (P. try- 
ihrorhimchus .) This elegant e pedes, which 
.is a native of Africa, it about fifteen inches 
in length. Its general colour is black, with 
varying glosses of red, violet, and golden 
green : the red cost predominates on the 
head, the green on the wing-coverts, and the 
\iolct on the back and tails the latter is 
very long nnd cuncated, the outside feathers 
measuring about three Inches long, and the 


mt gradually lengthening to the two middle- 
most, which measure about eight inches : all 
the tail-feathers, except the two middle 
ones, are marked near the tip by an oval 
white spot on each side the web ; the first rix 
quill-feathers of the wings have also a white 
spot on the inner web near the tip : the bill 
i« rather long, slender, moderately curved, 
and of a red or orange colour, as are likewise 
the legs, which are rather disproportionately 
short. 

PROMINENT [MOTHS]. A name ap- 
plied by collectors to different epeciea of 
Moths, of the genera Notodonia, Lciocampa, 
PtUodontiSy and Lophoptcryx. 

PRONGBXJCK, or Pkong-horjted Avn> 
lope. (Antilocapra furc\fera.) A species of ; 
Antelope, inhabiting the extensive plains of j 
the centre and west of North America in 
vast herds. It is about four feet four inches ) 
long, and three feet high ; the whole form ( 
of the animal being i»ecnliarly graceful nnd 
elegant. The horns rise perpendicularly 
from the front of the skull, and are perfectly 
straight till within two or three inches of 
the tip*, when they curve suddenly inwards 
In the form of a hook : the horns below the 
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prong are like the antler of a deer, but above j 
they are round, black, nnd polished. The 
ears are long and pointed, the eve# large and J 
animated, the tall short and bushy. The 
hair, which in the summer season has the 
ordinary texture and appearance of other 
Antelopes, becomes as the winter approaches 
long cud tubular, and no Inelastic that when 

K cd it crushes like a dry reed : on the 
, ears, and legs the fur is close nod | 
emooth, hut down the back of the nee* it 
is six inches in lencth, and forms a mane. 
The general colour is pale fawn, the under i 
parts being white; a broad disc of white ; 
surrounds the tail ; and there arc two train- j 
verse white bands on the throat. Hike some ; l 
other ei>ecics, it migrates from north to ;l 
south, according to the season, but is never ji 
found to inhabit forests or closely-woodcd ji 
districts. It is an active and vigorous ani- | 
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mal, though less enduring in its speed than 
mo3t other Antelopes. 

PROPITIIECUS. A genus of quadrupeds 
allied to the Lemurs* but distinguished from 
them by its shorter muzzle and its rounded 
ears, ns well ns by the marked disproportion 
in length between its hinder and anterior 
extremities, the greater length of its hands, 
and the shortness of its anterior thumb. 
Prop! t fire ns diadema: length of body and 
head, twenty-one inches ; tail, seventeen 
inches, l'nre nearly naked. Above the 
[ eyes, the long, silky, wa\ed hairs which 
cover the body commence by a band of yel- 
! lowish white crossing the front nnd passing 

I beneath the ears to the throat ; the back of 
the head and neck clothed with black hair, 
which is freely intermingled v ith white on 
j the shoulders nnd sides, the white gradual ly 
I increasing towards the posterior portion of 
the body : the under surface white through- 
out. 

PROSCOPIA. A genus of Locusts pecu- 
liar to South America ; which have a mem- 
i lira nous pellet between the terminal hooks 
j of the tarsi, the antenna* filiform, -and the 
j posterior legs long nnd approximated to the 
• j intermediate pair, which arc remote from 
! the anterior pair. [Sec Locust.] 

j PROSTHCM VOK11A. A genus of birds 
' tolonging to the family of the Honey •enters, 
i It contains the Poi:-nitti» ( Vn^lhenindern 
einriunntn) % ti Passerine bird of New Zealand, 
the native name of which is Ttti. It is tliu» 

' described by the Rev. W. Yatc, a mUrionary 
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there, belonging to the Church Missionary ‘ 
' Soeietj\ “ This remarkable bird,*' tays th*c • 
writer, “from the versatility of its talents 
for imitation. 1ms by *mir.e, been called * the 
j Mocking-bird ;* nnd, from its peculiar plu- 
mage, has by others been denominated 4 the 
' Parson Bird.' It is so restless in its dispo- 
! silion, as to seem incapable of remaining in 
j one situation, or unemployed, for a single 
moment. There is not a note of any bird 
of the woods but what it exactly imitates ; 
and when confined in a cage, it learns with 
great case and correctness to speak: long 
sentences. It imitates dogs, cat*?, turkeys, 
geoe. mul, in fact, every *?mmd which is re- 
pented a few times in its hearing. Its size 
is that of the thrush ; and its plumage a 
! beautiful glossy black, with a few very fine 


white hairy feathers scattered about the head 
and breast, a few stronger ones about the 
nostrils, and two small clusters of long white 
feathers hanging down from the neck upon 
the breast, resembling a pair of clerical 
bands. Ita eye is penetrating, und its voice 
peculiarly niellow. Its general food is flies 
and small insects which it is very expert in 
catching ; supplying itself in a very short , 
time with great , Abundance. It also feeds i 
upon 'the berries of various plants, and will : 
not reject earthworms. This bird seems to 1 
associate with Avery other warbler of the 
wood ; and, liCxilo the ground-lark, is found 
iu the greatest .number of all the birds of 
New Zealand. * It is delicious eating. It 
seems to be of a tender constitution, short- 
in ed, and not able to bear the extremes of 
either heat or cold.” 

PROTELES, or A .vim -wot. r. (Pro(c?t * 
Lalamlii .) A carnivorous animal, about the 
size of a full-grown fox, inhabiting the 
southern parts of Africa. The genus Pro- 
icle-*, of which, as far as is at present known, 
this is the only sjiecics, resembles both the 
Civets and Hyzctias ; the teeth and pointed 
head resembling the former, while its striped 
fur, and the stitVbristlv hair which runs along 
the neck and back, give it the appearance of 
the latter. The body is covered with coarse 
woolly fur, the general colour being a yel- 
lowish gray, radiated with transverse stripes 
of dn»ky black : and the tail is short and 
busby. It has five toes on the fore-feet, but j 
only four on the hinder ones ; the claws on 
all being large and strong. It burrows like 
j a fox, nnd, like that predatory animal, it 
/ventures abroad at night only in search of 
I its food, which consists chiefly of carrion and 
the smaller kiuds of vermin. 

PROTEUS. A very singular amphi- 
bious reptile, peculiar to certain subterra- 
nean waters, or underground lakes, of the 
. Tyrol. It is very eel-like in its nppeur- 
| nn»*c and movements, but has four short 
| limbs. The waters in which it dwells nre 
sometimes dried up ; and when this happens, 

I it buries itself in the mud- They retain 
i their externol gills through life, the lungs 
not l>cing develoj»cd sufficiently to maintain 
respiration by themselves. It is particularly 
found in the great Cayc of Adelsl»erg, and 
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is known to the inhabitant*? of the country 
Held Jiilxt," while the Germans call it fVcixs 
Pish. A live specimen was exhibited at the 
Lin mean Society in June, 1847, by a gentle- 
man who had it in his possession for eighteen 
months. The water in which it rerides is 
strongly impregnated with carbonate oflime; 
hut the party was not aware on what it fed. 

The name Proteus is also given to an 
infusorial animalcule (A nucha diffluens) 
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about fifteen inches long, or nearly the rizo 
of the Red Grouse. The bill is black ; orbits 
bright red ; the upper parts of the body pale 
brown or ash, mottled with small dusky 
spots and 'bars; the head and neck with 
broad bars of black, rust-colour, and white : 
the uuder parts are white, as are also the 
wings, excepting the shafts of the quills, 
which are black. In winter this plumage is 
changed to a pure white, except that in the 
male there is a black line between the bill 
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and the eye. The tail consists of sixteen 
toothers ; the two middle ones ash-coloured 
in summer, and white in winter ; the next 
I two are slightly marked with white near 
I the ends, the rest are wholly black ; and 
the feathers incumbent on the tall, and 
•nearly covering it, are white. The Ptar- 
migan, or White Grouse, is fond of lofty 
situations, and is found in most of thd 
northern partj of Europe, even as far as 
Greenland : in tills country' it is only to be 
met with on the summits of some*of our 
highest hills, chiefly in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the Hebrides and Orkneys, and 
sometimes, but rarely, on the lofty hills of 
Cumberland and Wales. The female lays 
eight or ten eggs, which are white, spotted 
with brown : she makes no nest, but deposits 
them on the ground. These birds fly in 
small flocks, and feed on the wild produc- 
tions of the hills : their flesh is dark-coloured, 
and has somewhat the flavour of the liarc. 

PTERICHTHYS, or WINGED FISH. 
A fossil genurof fish found in the Old Red 
Sandstone by Mr. Hugh Miller, and de- 
scribed by him in his interesting geological 
work. “ Imagine," says he. “ the figure of 
a man rudely drawn in block on a gray 
ground, the head cut off by the shoulders, 
the arras spread at full, as In the attitude of 
swimming, the body rather long than other- 
wise, nud narrowing from the chest down- 
wards ; one of. the legs cut away at the hip 
joint, and the other, as if to preserve the 
balance, placed directly under the centre of 
the figure, which It seems to support. Such, 
at a first glance, is the appearance of the 
fossil. The body was of very considerable 
depth, perhaps little less deep proportionally 
from back to breast than the l>ody of the 
tortoise ; the under part was flat, the upper 


rose towards the centre into a roof- like 
ridge, and both under and upper were co- 
vered with a strong armour of bony plates, 
which, resembling more the plates of the 
tortoise than those of the crustacean, re- 
ceived their accessions of growth at the 
edge* or sutures. The plates on the under 
side are divided by two lines of suture, which 
run, the one longitudinally through the 
centre of the body, the other .transversely, 
also through the centre of it ; and they cut 
one another at right angles, were thfcre not 
a lozenge-shaped plate inserted at the point 
where they would otherwise meet. There 
are thus flye plates at the lower or belly 
part of the animal. They are all thickly 
tubeyculated outside with wart-like promi- 
nences ; the inner present appearances in- 
dicative of a bony structure. The plates on 
the upper tide-are more numerous and more 
difficult to describe, just as it would be diffi- 
cult to desaribe the forms of the various 
stones which compose the ribbed and pointed 
roof of a Gothic cathedral, the arched ridge f 
or hump of the back requiring, in a some- 
what similar way, a peculiar form and ar- 
rangement of plates. The apex of the ridge ’ 
is covered hy a strong hexagonal plate, fitted I 
upon it like a cap or helmet, and which 
nearly corresponds in place to the flat cen- 
tral part of the under side. There runs 
around it a border of variously-formed 
plates, that diminish in size and increase in 
number towards the head, and which arc 
separated, like the pieces of a dissected mop, 
by deep sutures. They all present the tu- 
bcreulated surface. The eyes are placed iu 
front, on a prominence much lower than the 
roof dike ridge of the back ; the mouth seems 
to have opened, as in many fishes, in the 
edge of the creature’s snout, where a line 
running along the back would bisect a line 
running along the belly ; but this part is less 
perfectly shown by my specimens than any 
other. The two arms or paddles are placed 
so far forward ns to give the body a dispro- 
portionate and decapitated appearance. 
From the shoulder to the elbow, if I may 
employ the terms, there is a swelling mus- 
cular appearance, as in the human arm ; 
the part below is flattened so as to resemble 
the blade of an oar, and it terminates in n 
strong sharp i»oint. The tail the one leg on 
which, os exhibited in one of my specimens, 
the creature seems to stand — is of consider- 
able length, more than equal to a third of the' 
entire figure, and of an angular form, the 
base representing the part attached to the 
body, and'the apex its termination. It was 
covered with small tuberculated rhomhohlal 
plates, like scales ; and where the internal 
structure is shown, there are appearances of 
a vertebrated bone, with rib-like processes 
standing out at a 6harp angle." The spe- 
cies has been named by Agassiz, P. Millei'i 
In honour of the author of w The Old Red 
Sandstone " and the •* Asterolepb." 

PTEROCERAS. A genus of Molluscous 
nnimals, inhabiting the Indian Ocean. The j 
head Is furnished with a proboscis and two 
tentccida, which are short ; the eves are , ■ 
situated on foot->talks longer than the ten- jj 



tacuH : foot small. The shell is oblong ; 
spire small j mouth terminated by a rather 
long canal ; right lip dilated into several 
daws, and having a sinus near the canal ; 
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oj>ercnl«m horny. ^ The appearance these 
shells present at various periods is strikingly 
different. When the animal is young the 
shell has no claws ; hut they gradually make 
their appearance, at first in the form of short 
and open canals, which by degrees assume 
the length, and curve of the adult and com- 
pleted shell, and ultimately are closed up 
with shelly matter and become solidified. 
The number of claws varies in different spe- 
cies ; in some they are straight and smooth j 
in others they are numerous, but small ; 
whilst many have these appendages very 
much curved. Some of them exhibit the 
most beautiful colours on their internal 
surface. Our cut represents Pteroceras scor - 
jn'o: the Devil's Cj.a\v. 

PTERODACTYLXIS. The name given 
j to a genus of extinct Reptiles, which arc 
* snpposed from their structure to have occu- 
pied that share in the economy of nature 
which jb at present assigned to the Bats and 
insectivoroo-s Birds. From the size and 
form of the posterior extremities, the Ftero- 
dactylus seems to have been able to walk 
and perch upon them, after the manner of 1 
birds ; and by using hotli its anterior and 
posterior limbs, it could probably walk and 
climb on reeks and cliffs, like Bats and 
Lizards^ They have been found in the lias 
and oolite* formations, greatly varying in 
size, and generally mingled 'with the re- 
mains of Dragon-flies, Beetles, and other 
Insects. 

It appears that the opinions of philo- 
sophers with regard to the true nature of 
this extinct animal were various and con- 
tradictory, until the reasoning* of the great 
French Naturalist solved this zoological 
puzzle. ** Behold says Cuvier, “ after 
having built, as it were, the animal before 
our eyes, an animal which, in its osteology, 
from its teeth to the end of its claws, offers 
all the characters of -the Saurituis ; nor can 
we doubt that those characters existed in 
its integuments and soft parts -—in its scales, 
its circulation, its general organs. But it 
was'at the same time nn animal provided 
with the means of flight, — which, when sta- 
tionary, could not have made much me of 
its interior extremities, even if it did not 
keep them always folded, ns birds keep their 
wings, — which nevertheless might use its 
small anterior fingers to suspend itself from 
the branches of trees, but when at rest must 


1 have been ordinarily on its hind feet, like 
the birds again ; and, also like them, rahst 
have carried its neck sub-erect and curved 
backwards, so that its enormous head should 
not interrupt its equilibrium. Dr. Buck- 
land, whose attention bos been especially 
directed to the examination of extiuct ani- 
mals, dwells at considerable length on the 
presumed habits and character of the Ptero- 
daetylus *, and ex cl aims, "Thus, like Milton's 
fiend, all-qualified for nil services and all 
elements, the creature was a fit companion 
for the kindred reptiles that 6warmed in the 
seas or crawled on the shores of a turbulent 
planet. With flocks of such-like creatures 
flying ii, :hc air, and shoals of no less mon- 
strous Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri swarm- 
ing in the ocean, and gigantic crocodiles 
and tortoises crawling on the shores of the 
primeval lakes and livers, air, eea, and land 
must have been strangely tenanted in these 
j early periods of our infant world." 
PTEROGLOSSUS. [See AiucahiO 

PTEROMYS, or FLYING SQUIRREL. 
[See Soiukkkl.) 

PTERONARCYS. A genus of Neurop- 
tera first described by Mr. Newman. It is 
allied to Pkiu.a ; the finest species, Pteronar- 
rys repafts, is a native of Canada and ^thcr 
more northern parts of North America, ; 
Mr. Barnston, a geutleman belonging to the j 
Hudson's Bay Company’s sendee, and vho 
hr- paid much attention to Natural History, 
especially to that part of it which regards 
insects, mentions in his notes that the spe- 
cies of this genus shun light, concealing 
themselves during the day under stones in 
damp places and appear on the wiqg at 
nightfall, when the air is charged with 
moisture But the most remarkable fact 
connected with this insect is the discovery 
by Mr. Newport, of persistent branch!® in 
the perfect^ state ; in the larva, and, it is 
believed, in the pupa state, the insect lives 
constantly in the water ; and in ordinary 
states of the atmosphere, such bronchi® 
would be no longer necessary, but in this 
case their continuance would seem a peculiar 
provision of Nature suited to the damp at- 
mosphere in which it Iires, — Mr. Newport 
observing, that “ the function of branch!®, 
or aquatic organs, is equally well performed 
in the open air as in water, so long, as the tur 
is charged with a sufficiency of fluid to pre- 
serve these organs in a healthy state." We 
eagerly look for an elaborate memoir on this 
anomalous occurrence from the pen of our 
most talented comparative anatomist in the 
field of articulated nahnals. 

PTEROrOPA. rnc name of a class of 
Molluscous animals, particularly distin- 
guished by the possession^ of a pair of fin- 
like organs, or wings, consisting of n natatory 
expansion of i he mantle on each fide of the 
neck, by the aid of which they are rapidly 
propelled through the water. Some of them 
have a shelly covering } other* arc unpro- 
vided with such a protection ; hut wherever 
it exists, it seldom covers more than the 
posterior half of the body, and i* extremely 
light and delicate. The head of these nm- 
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mala is generally prominent, possessing eyes 
and sensory tentoeula ; and their internal 
organization is of a very complex nature. 
These animals abound in the seas of warm 
climates ; to which, however, the species arc 
not restricted ; for some of them, as Clio 
borealis, arc so numerous in the Arctic Seas, 
ns at certain seasons to furnish whales with 
their ordinary food. Mr. Arthur Adams 
calls these little active and energetic mol- 
luscs “the very butterflies of the deep;” 
“insatiate and greedy, they are ever on the 
move, spinning, diving, and whirling in 
every direction." They are stated to be all 
hermaphrodites. 

PTERORTOCHOS. [See Baekixo Bied 
and CriEUCAX.] 

PTEROPUS ; PTEROPID^l. A genas 
and family of Mammalia, belonging to the 
CJicii'optcra, and distinguished ns Frugivcr- 
ous Bats. The species are very numerous ; 
thc>* produce early ; and the sexes are sepa- 
rately gregarious. They are found in the 
south of Asia, the Indian Archipelago, 
Japan, Madagascar, and Australia. Tiie 
K along, or Fox Bat. {Ptei'opus Javanicus.) 
This species, which is a native of Java, mea- 
sures in the spread of the wings about five 
feet. . They congregate in companies, and, 
selecting a large tree for their resort, suspend 
themselves by the claws of their hind limbs 
to the naked branches, affording to the 
stranger a very singular spectacle : in short, 
to a person unaccustomed to their habits, 
they might be readily mistaken for fruit of 

large size suspended from, the branches. 
They thus pass the greater portion of the 
day in sleep ; but soon after sunset they 
gradually quit their hold, and pursue their 
nocturnnl flight in quest of food. They 
direct their course, says Dr. Horsfield, by an 
unerring instinct, to the forests, villages, 
and plantations, occasioning incalculable 
mischief, attacking and devouring indiscri- 
minately every kind of fruit, from the 
abundhnt and useful cocoa-nut, which sur- 
rounds the dwelling of the meanest pea- 
santry, to the rare and most delicate pro- 
ductions which are cultivated with core by 
princes tmd chiefs of distinction. The flight 
of the Knlong is slow and steady, pursued 
in a straight line, and capable of long con- 
tinuance. 

PTILINOPUS. A genus of beautiful 
birds belonging to the Columbidcc family, 
some species of which are natives of Aus- 
tralia, and others distributed over the Indian 
•and Polynesian islands. The one we are 
about to describe has been named by Mr. 
Gould, in compliment to Mr. Swainson, the 
relebratcd naturalist. 

Ptiunopos Swainsonii, or Swatnsox’s 
Fp.uit-Figeon. This bird lias by rmmv 
authors been considered os identical with 
or as a mere variety of the Cohmba purpu- 
rata ; but Mr. Gould was convin* ed,by com- 
paring them, that they possessed characters 
sufficiently different to constitute a distinct 
genus. The forehead and crown deep crim- 
son -red, Surrounded except in front with a 
I Ting of light yellow ; back of the neck 


* grayish green ; all the upper surface bright 
green tinged with yellow, the green becom- 
ing deep blue towards the extremities of the 
tertiaries, which are broadly margined with 
yellow ; tail-feathers deep green, tipped 
with rich yellow ; throat greenish gray ; 
breast green, each feather forked at the end, 
and with a. triangular silvery-gray spot at 
each point ; flanks and abdumen green, 
with a large patch of orange-red in the 
centre of the latter ; under tail-coverts 
orange-yellow ; thighs green ; bill greenish 
black ; feet olive brown. The sexes are so 
nearly alike as to render them scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. 

PTILOCERCUS. A genus of mammalia 
allied to Tvpaia, and remarkable for its tail 
being fringed on each side, at the end, like a 
quill. This remarkable genus was described 
in February, 1848, by Mr. Gray, in a paper 
read at the Zoological Society. The only 
Fpecies, PtiloceecusLowii, was brought by 
Mr. Low from Borneo. As that gentleman 
has lately returned to Borneo, we may ex- 
pect from him shortly, an account of the 
hnbits of this very enrions animal. 

PTILOGONYS. A genus of Passerine 
birds, the best known species of which is 
Ptiloqonts Aqmillatus, found in Hayii, 
Jamaica, &c., and there called the Solitaire ; 
remarkable for its singularly clear, slow, 
and melodious notes. It is eight inches in 
length, and its wings expanded rather less 
than a foot ; the upper port of the plumage 
is blue-gray ; wing-quills black with gray 
edges, the ‘bases of the interior primaries 
white ; breast ashy-gray, paler beneath ; 
tail black : vent and under toiLcoverts rusty 
orange : bill black ; feet bright fulvous, 
claws black. The following description, 
which is taken from Mr. Gosse’s charming 
work, conveys a lively idea of this sweet 
vocalist. “As soon as the first indications 
of day-light are perceived, even while the 
mists hang over the forests, these minstrels 
are heard pouring forth their wild notes in 
n -concert of many voices, sweet and length- 
ened like those of the harmonica or musical 
glasses. It is the sweetest, the most solemn, 
and most unearthly of all the woodland 
6inging I have ever heard. The lofty lo- 
cality, the cloud-cap t heights, towhich alone 
the eagle soars in other countries, — so dif- 
ferent from ordinary singing-birds in gardens 
and cultivated fields, — combine with the 
solemnity of the music to excite something 
like devotional associations. The notes are 
uttered slowly aud distinctly, with a 
strangely-measured exactness. Though it 
i* seldom that the bird is seen, it can scarcely 
be said to be solitary, since it rarely sings 
alone, but in harmony or concert with some 
half-dozen others chanting in the same glen. 
Occasionally it strikes out into such an ad- 
ventitious combination of notes, as to form 
a perfect tune. The time of enunciating a 
single note, is that of the semi-breve. The 
quaver is executed with the most^ perfect 
trill. It regards the major and minor ca- 
denccs.and observes the harmony of counter- 
point, with all the preciseness ol a perfect 
musician. Its melodics, from the length 
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and distinctness of each note, ore more 
hymns than songs. ' Though the concert of 
fingers "will keep to the same melody for an 
hour, each little coterie of birds chants a 
different song, and the traveller by no acci- 
dent ever hears the same tunc. * * *. Its 
plumage being blue passing into violet, it 
has hence obtained the name of Bishop. It 
is so sweet-throated, bo flexible in its tones, 
and so soft in its warblings, that those who 
once hear it become somewhat measured in 
their praises of the Nightingale. The notes 
of its song are lengthened out like those of 
a miserere. 'Whilst it sings it does not seem 
to draw breath ; hut it rests a double time 
before it recommences, and this alternation 
of singing and resting will be continued for 
two hours.” The foregoing account Mr. 
Oosse derived from his ornithological friend 
Mr. Hill ; and after he hnd proved their 
general correctness by auricular observation, 
he hazards the very probable conjecture, 
that “ these true melodies are peculiar to the 
nuptial season, andffndicate that the period 
of incubation is cither begun or near.” In 
the specimens which he dissected he found 
no insects ; they were evidently baccivorous, 
their stomachs being full of the green berries 
of the pimento. 

FTILONORHYNCHUS. [See Satis- 
Bower-bit.d. 

PTFLORIS PARADISETJS. [See Rifle 
Bjkja} . 

PTILOTIS. A. genua of birds found in 
Australia. Among the species particularised 
by Mr. Gould, we may allude to the Pxilo- 
tis Ounat t*s, a bird of Western Austra- 
lia. It is found among gum trees, searching 
for insects, pollen, and saccharine juices. 
It has a loud, ringing, and not unpicasing 
sound, constantly poured forth. Its nest, ! 
winch is neat, small, open, and cup- shaped, 
is generally suspended from a horizontal 
forked branch ; and is composed of fine 
vegetable fibres and grasses matted together, 
with spiders’ webs, and sometimes wool. 

_ Ptilotis Plume LUS. This bird, which 
is also an inhabitant of Western Australia, 
is distinguished by its note — loud and shrill, j 
like the sportsman’s pea-whistle, continued 
without intermission for a great length of 
time. 

PTINTDiE. A family of Coleopterous in- 
sects, comprising a rather extensive group, i 
which, though small in size, arc of very de- ! 
| Btructive habits. The body is of an oval or j 
subcylinilric form, generally short and ob- i 
tuse at each end ; head si*all ; antenna 
long, and filiform or serrated ; mandibles 
small ; palpi short ; tarsi five-jointed, and 1 
occasionally very broad. When touched, 
they counterfeit death by withdrawing their i 
head and autenn®, and contracting their , 
legs. Some species are found in old houses, 

: rotten palings, stumps of decayed trees ,&c., 

I which their larva; perforate in every direc- 
tion ; others feed upon collections of dried 
plants, skins of insects, &c. ; whilst others 
attack our household furniture, books, &c. ; 
in short, there are some which wilt devour 


almost any substance they come in contact ! 
with, whether it be ship-biscuit or Cayenne 
pepper, old woollen clothes or rhubarb, the ' 
wheat deposited in our granaries, or the 
timbers with which they are constructed. 
That alarming insect, Anobttrm 
or the Death-watch, is the largest British j 
species belonging to the family ; and to it 
we refer our readers for further particulars, j 

PTINUS. A genus of Colcoptcra belonging 
to the family ftinidee. The body of these 
insects is of rather solid consistence, some- 
times ovoid or oval, and sometimes cylin- 
drical, but generally short, and rounded at 
each end : the head is almost orbicular, and 
received in the thorax, which is swollen, or 
hood-shaped *, the antenna; of some are fili- 
form, or become gradually slender to the ' 

\ x f! 




tip, while others terminate in three joints, 
abruptly thicker and longer than the pre- 
ceding joints; the mandibles are short, 
thick, and toothed. All these insects are of 
small size; and their colours are always 
obscure, and but slightly variegated. P(ru< is 
fur, the species here figured, has the antenna; 
inserted below the eyes, and the body is 
oblong. They frequent houses, and espe- 
cially granaries. Their larva; devour dried j 
plants, and the prepared dry skins of nni- ' 
mals. The antenna; of the males are longer 
than those of the females, and in many spe- 
cies the latter are wingless. 

PUFF-ADDER. [Sec Sejtplemekt.] 

PUFFIN. A rctica.) The 

Puffin belongs to the sub-genu3 Fraiercvia ; 
and is about twelve inches long. It has a 
very large singular looking bill* which has 
the appearance of a sheath slipped over both 
mandibles ; it is curved towards the point, 
compressed vertically, and transversely fur- 
rowed on the sides : the chin and cheeks are 
white, bordered with gray, the latter much 
puffed up with feathers, winch make the 
head look large and round. The crown of 
the head and upper part of the plumage arc 
black, and a collar of the same colour en- 
circles the neck : the under parts are white, 
and the legs are orange. The Puffin can fly 
with great rapidity when once upon the I 
wing. In tempestuous weather it takes 
shelter in the holes of caverns and rocks, or | 
in those made by rabbits ; for they arc un* 

1 able to brave the storm. They live chiefly 
i upon small crustaceans, sea-weed, &e., ns it 
is said ; but it h evident, from the structure 
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and great strength of their bill, that they are 
able to crush and pluck out other kinds of 
shell-fish. The female deposits her single 
whitish-coloured egg in a hole dug out and 
formed in the ground, by her mate and her- 
self, or in one ready made by the rabbits, 
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■which they easily dUlodge. Puffins are met 
■with on almost all the rocky cliffs on the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, and on 
many of the surrounding islands, in immense 
numbers. They are gregarious and migra- 
tory. They hatch their young early in 
July ; from which time till about the middle 
of August they are employed in nurturing 
and rearing their brood ; which being done, 
the whole company leaves the breeding- 
place, and pursues its route to other regions, 
more suited to tlieir future exigencies. 

PUFFIFTUS. A genus of web-foottd birds 
allied to the PetrelB. The nostrils have se- 
parate openings, and the end of the lower 
mandible is bent downwards. 

Our British species, which is called the 
Manks Petrel, and sometimes the Shear- 
water or Scrape (PuJTuiks anglomm), has 
the wings longer than the tn.il ; it is of a 
black, colour above, and is white beneath, 
the sides of the neck being freckled with 
block and white. It arrives nt its breeding 
places in March, nnd generally leaves in 
August. They breed on the Isle of Man in 
robbit-holes, in the Scilly Islands, and in 
different parts of Scotland. The young are 
fat, and sought after by the inhabitants, who 
salt them and eat them with potatoes and 
cabbage : the feathers also are collected. 
Another closely allied and widely distributed 
species is 

The Soott Petrel (Pujfinus major ) is 
mentioned byone of our voyagers as frequent- 
ing some of the tufted, grassy parts of the 
South Sea islands in astonishing numbers. 
It is known that these birds make burrows in 
the ground, like rabbits; that they lay one or 
two enormous eggs in these holes, nnd bring 
up their young there. In the evening they 
come in from sea, having their stomachs filled 
with a gelatinous substance gathered from 
the waves: and this they eject into the throats 
Af their offspring, or retain for their own 
nourishment, according to circumstances. 
A little after sunset, the air at Preservation 
Island used to be darkened with their ' 


numbers ; and it was generally an hour be- 
fore their Bquabblings ceased, and even' one 
had found its own retreat. These birds are 
about the size of a pigeon, and when skinned 
and dried in smoke we thought them pas- 
sable food. Any quantity fcould be pro- 
cured, by sending people on shore in the 
evening. The sole process Afa* to thrust in 
the arm up to the shoufder, and seize them 
briskly ; but there was some danger of 
grasping a snake at the bottom of the burrow, 
instead of a Petrel. 

Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, in his Voyage 
&c. to the Antarctic Regions, observes that 
when in lat. 47° 17', S. long. 58° 60’ E. f* ve 
were accompanied on our course by manv 
of the great Albatross, and the large dark 
Petrel, and at-11 more numerously by the 
speckled Cape Pigeon ( Daption Caixnsis) and 
Stormy Petrel, of two or three different kinds. 
There birdJ added a degree of cheerfulness 
to our solitary wanderings, wliich contrasted 
strongly with thedrearv and unvarying still- 
ness of the tropical region, where not a sea- 
bird is to be seen, except only in the vicinity 
of its few scattered islets, which la the more 
remarkable where the ocean abounds so plen- 
tifully with creatures fit for their food. [See 
Tualassidroma.J 

PUG [MOTHS]. A name applied by 
collectors to various species of Moths of tlis 
genus Eupithccia. 

PUREX. [See Flea.] 

PURMOGRADA. [Sec Acalepha.] 

PURMONARIA. The name of an orde* j 
of the Arachnida, or 8pidcrs, having small 
foot-like palpi, not terminating in pincers ; 
and the Fedipalpi , or 8corpj*ons and their 
allies, having very large palpi, which termi- 
nate in pincers. [See Auacunida.] 

PURMONEA ; or PURMONATA. The 
name of an order of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
comprehending those wliich breathe air, to 
which »he blood is exposed while circulating 
through a vnseblar network which Hues the 
internal surface of the bronchial cavity. 
Although the greater part of the Molluscs 
of tlii8 order live on land, some are aquatic ; 
but these are obliged to come occasionally 
to the surface to breathe. They all feed 
upon vegetables, and many of them do so 
exclusively ; but some are extremely vora- 
cious. Those without a shell, commonly j 
known as Slugs, constitute the family Lima- 
cince . Those which have a shell, viz. the 
Snails and their allies, constitute the family 
Hclicince. 

PUMA. (Felts concolor .) This animal, 
which is the largest of the feline species 
found in America, and has sometimes been 
termed the American Rion, is about five 
feet from nose to tail ; the tail itself mea- 
suring oimewhat more than two feet and a 
half. Tne Puma is of a brownish red colour, 
with small patches of rather a deeper tint, 
which are only observable in certain lights, 
and disappear entirely os the animal ad- 
vances in age ; the breast, belly, and insides 
of the thighs are of a reddish-ash colour ; 
the lower jaw and throat entirely white ; 


and the tail of a dvricy ferruginous tinge, 
with a black tip. When at a mature oge; 
however, its general colour is a silvery 
fawn. The Puma was formerly found in 
most parts of the American continent, and 
is still numerous in South America ; but 
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the advance of population in the north has 
rendered it scarce. It is a savage and de- 
structive animal, possessing ail the watchful 
caution of the cat kind; and although it 
generally confines its attacks to the smaller 
quadrupeds, it will sometimes attack those 
of large size and strength. When domesti- 
cated, (bj it is occasionally,) Sts manners 
closely resemble those of the common cat, 
showing Its fondness at being caressed by 
the same kind of gentle purring. It can 
climb trees with great facility, and will 
wnlch the opportunity of springing on such 
animals as happen to pass beneath. In the 
day-time, however, it is seldom seen, the 
night being the time it selects for commit- 
ting its depredations. It is asserted that 
the Puma always kills its prey by springing 
on the shoulders, and then drawing back 
the head with one of its paw *, until the ver- 
tebra) break. 

PUNDIB. The local name in Oxford- 
shire and the adjacent counties for an oolite 
fossil belonging to the genus Tcrcbra(ula. 

PUPA. A genua of Mollusca, which de- 
rive their name from the resemblance of the 
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shell in shape to the pupa or chrysalis of an 
insect. The shell is cylindrical ; spire long. 
Animal like the Helix. 

PURPLE EMPEROR [BUTTERFLY]. 
A name given by insect collectors to Butter- 
flies of the species Apatura Iris. 

PURPLE CRACKLE. [See Quiscalus.) 

PURPURA. A genus of Molluscs, found 
most abundantly in the seas of warm cli- 
mates, where the shells attain a very large 
size. They are thick and oval, cither smooth 
or tubcrculstcd ; spire short. A few species 
are met with in Europe, chiefly found on or 
near the sea shores. It wos from the Pur- 
pura pamfa, as is supposed, that the Roman 


purple dye was obtained. There are very 
many recent species, and a few fossil. 

PUSS MOTH. [See Czxvza Vjxvja.J 

PYCNOGONUM. A genus of Crustacea 
belonging to the group fcubsomala, and 
forming as it were a connecting link with 
the Arachnida or Spiders, with which 6ome 
naturalists used to class them. There arc 
several genera belonging to the same group, 
all of which are marine. These animals 
conceal themselves among sea-wccds and 
corallines, and under stones ; and they are 
not unfrequently dredged in deep water. 
Their motions are very slow, *o that their 
prey must be either dead animal matter or 
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Bring animals as sluggish as themselves. 
They are said to live chiefly on the animals 
of bivalve shells, and on minute insects and 
worms. The species here figured, P. ftfforafe, 
is not uncommon on our coasts ; by Linnscus 
it was believed to be parasitic on whales. 
The female. Dr. Johnston Informs us, carries 
her innumerable ova, enveloped in a broad 
square gelatinous membrane or apron, under 
the body between the legs, where they are 
attached in front to a pair of filiform jointed 
organs. M. Kroyer has lately published in- 
teresting descriptions and figures of the me- 
tamorphoses of this and the allied genera. 
They would seem to be softer and iarger- 
bodied proportionally than In the perfect 
state, In wliich It Is represented in the above 
figure. 

PYRALID^E. A family of Lepidopterous 
insects, moderate in extent, belonging to the 
general section IIktekockoa. The species 
are of a small size, having a slender and 
elongated body : the an ten me arc simple, or 
but slightly ciliated in the males; the labrum 
and mandibles small ; the labial palpi often 
greatly elongated aud porrected, but occa- 
sionally recurved; the head is sometimes 
furnished with a pair of ocelli ; and the 
thorax never crested. The wings are of 1 
moderate size, and generally placed in a tri- 
angular form di ring repose, the anterior 
ones being slightly angulated at the tip : 
the legs arc ordinarily very long, especially 
the fore pair, the cox® of which are nearly 
as long os the tibijc, thereby indicating the 
great activity of movement so frequently 
exhibited by these insects. Owing to the 
fore legs of some of the species being orna- 
mented with fascicles of hairs capable of 
expansion, they have received the name of 
“ fan-footed ” moths. The caterpillars arc, 
in general, long and slightlj’ hairy. For 
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‘ the most part they have only three, but 
, sometimes four pairs of ventral feet, 
i The genus Jfypcna and its allies arc the 
’ largest in the family ; the species are found 
in hedges, and amongst low herbage ; the 
| lame arc well distinguished by having only 
) three pairs of ventral feet ; and the chrysalis 
1 is enclosed in a slight cocoon in a leaf rolled 
i up by the larva. The species of Pyrausta ( P . 

I purjiuralis) are gaily coloured insects, which 

• frequent hedges, and revel in the sunshine, 
j hovering over grassy spots, but immediately 

settling as soon ns the sun is overclouded ; 
I whilst those of Hyilrocatnpa and its allies 
' frequent aquatic plants, upon which the 
lame feed. 

P YR ALIS. A genus of Pyralidous Moths, 
one species only of which deserves notice, ns 
its caterpillar sometimes greatly injures 
1 several different sorts of vegetables. This is 
the CAcnAGE-GAi:m:y Pebble Moth 
(Pyralis forjicalij). The head, back, and 
upper wings of the Moth are hazel brown, 
and brownish gold ; the antenna; light 
brown ; the abdomen and under wings 
whitish. On the upper wings are two dis- 
tinct nud two faint deep rusty brown stripes. 
The under wings have a brownish-y’cllow 

• curved line, towards the outer edge. Breadth, 
one inch. The first brood flics Tn May, and 
the second in August. The caterpillar is 

, found in May and June, and the second 
generation in September and October. Ic 
, has a light brown head, and a yellowish 
I green body, with blackish stripes running 
l lengthwise, and blackish dots, having fine 
j white lines between, and white incisions and 
' Bpirnclcs. Its length is about eight lines. 

1 When these caterpillars arc numerous, they 
do important dampgc to the cabbage tribe 
■ and horse-radish. There is scarcely any 
J other mean3 of destroying them, than that 
of shaking them off, and burying them imme- 
diately. 

PYRAMIDELLA, A genus of Mollusca, 

! with pretty little spiral shells, found in the 
1 Indian and American sens ; and of which 
( there are both recent and fossil species. The 
' shell is pyramidal, smooth, nnd polished ; 
spire long, pointed, and composed of nume- 
rous whorls ; outer lip somewhat expanded; 
columella tortuous, with several folds. 

PYROGHROIDiE. A family of small 
Coleopterous insects, found in the spring and 
early part of the summer. The front part 
of the body is narrow and flat, with the neck 
distinct, and the thorax sub-orbicular : they 
I nre^ generally gaily coloured and active in 
their flight ; they frequent leaves and flowers, 
but the larvae are found under the bark of 
trees and in rotten wood. The only British 
genus is PyrocJiroa , distinguished by its pure 
red colour. 

PYROMELAKA. A genus of Grosbeaks, 
distinguished by the fine red and blank 
colour of the plumage. [See Gbosbeak.] 

PYROSOMA. The name given to certain 
compound Ascidians, remarkable for their 
brilliant phosphoric luminosity. [For further 
details sec Suitlement.] 


PYRULA. A common and numerous 
genus of Mol lu sea, chiefly found in the In- 
dian Ocean ami Red Sea. The shell is large 
anil pear or fig-shaped ; the spire short, ami 
sometimes flattened ; aperture wide, termi- 
nating in a long, open canal ; outer lip thin; 
columella smooth; operculum horny. In the 



British Museum is a specimen of a Pyrula 
bezoar that appears to have grown with 
perfect regularity until the formation of its 
lost half whorl, which is thrown considerably 
more than half an inch out of its proper 
position by a group of barnacles. Thue 
shells had probably attached tuemselves to 
the back of the Pyrula at an earlier stugc, 
and a? the latter had increased in size at 
length filled the place that should have been 
occupied by the inner lip, which, on meeting 
with this interruption, diverged from its 
course, and was thrown over the barnacles. 
Ilad the shell not been taken until a later 
period, there can be little doubt that the 
animal would have at length destroyed the 
barnacles, and completely hidden them from 
view, although it would appear that it had 
not the power to remove them by absorption 
while they retained their vitality. 

PYTHON'. A name given to the great 
constricting serpents of the Old World. The 
size to which the Pythons grow is fully equal 
to that attained by the Mow, if it does not 
exceed it : some have been seen upwards of 
thirty feet lon^ ; and their strength's pro- 
portionate to their gigantic size. Indeed, a 
good idea of these reptiles may be gathered 
from the article Boa [which see]. At the 
same time it may not be amiss to give the 
reader an example of the python's nature, 
os related by Mr. A. Adains, of II, M. S. 
Samarnng, while in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago (March, 1844) : * l While lying in the 
trulv delightful bay at this place [Manilla], 
a trifling incident occurred, showing the 
extreme vivacity, and rapidity of movement, 
in the larger serpents, even in those of the 
Boa tribe, especially when first captured. 
They are, indeed, then very different from 
those apathetic listless monsters one sees 
coiled up in blankets, at Zoological Gardens 
and in menageries. Sir Edward Belcher 
had a very beautiful specimen of the Python 
Schncideri presented to him, about twelve 
feet long, and having one day given it a 
chicken, the reptile, as usual, compressed it 
nearly to death, within the muscular folds 
of its body, when one of the bystanders. 
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more tender-hearted than the rest, begged 
the life of the fowl. I had no sooner, how- 
ever, introduced my arm with that benevo- 
lent intention, than throwing back its head, 
and unwinding its body from its prey, * the 
spirited, sly snake,* as Milton would have 
termed it, darted at my hand with the great- 
est velocity, and held me fast with its teeth, 
by the ball of the thumb, nor was it without 
some trouble that I was able to extricate 
myself, owing to the fact that the long, 
sharp, curved teeth of a serpent all point 
backwards. Some time after this event the 
death-warrant of the poor reptile was sealed, 
and I appointed myself his executioner.” 

QTJADRXIMANA. The name of an order 
of Mammalia, characterized by the four 
limbs being each terminated by a hand; as 
the Ape, Baboon, &c. The term Quatf- 
t'umana, or four-handed , does not, how- 
ever, ^correctly apply to all the animals thus 
designated ; the thumb on the hands, or 
fore extremities, being wholly or in part 
wanting in the monkeys of the Western He- 
misphere. Theru are very marked dif- 
ferences among the tribes of this order, as to 
the degree in which they approach Man in 
their general conformation ; some of them 
bearing a strong resemblance to him in 
structure, aspect, and gait ; whilst others 
are but little removed from the ordinary 
Mammalia. In their food and habits of 
Hfe, also, there is great variety. Some live 
solitarily or in pairs ; but the lRrger pro- 
portion congregate together : some dwell on 
the ground or inhabit rocky heights, while 
others are altogether arboreal, and spend 
their lives among the branchy foliage of the 
forest. The three families or tribes which 
this order includes are thus distinguished: 

1. Simiap^e, Monkeys of the Old World; 2. 
Cebida:, Monkeys of the jS r euf World; and 3. 

the Lemur tribe* But the reader 
If referred to the words, Ape. Orano- 
Outano, Baboon, Monkey, &c., for further 
Information applicable to the particular 
species. 

QUADRUPEDS. In this familiar term 
is comprehended a large and most important 
clow or terrestrial animals ; whose essential 
characters are — that their bodies are co- 
vered with hair; that they have four feet * 
that the females are viviparous, or bring . 
forth their young alive } apd that they 
suckle them. - 

Although the word Quadruped Is ’not used, , 
In a strict zoological sense, as indicative of a . 
particular group of animals, yet a few ob- j 
•ervatian* under this head, though trite, • j 
appear to be not wholly uncalled fo'*. Widely { 
different from each other os many of the 
genera are, no one can fall to notice how j 
admirably adapted they all are hy Nature , 
to fill their respective stations. Some have , 
limbs formed to support a vast unwieldy : 
frame, and possess neither flexibility nor ^ 
beauty. The Elephant and the Rhinoceros , 
have legs resembling pillars i they are not ( 
destined to pursue other animals for their 3 
support ; and, conscious of ihclr own su- 
perior strength, there arc none which they 
study to avoid. Dter, Hares, abd other | 


animals whose safety depends on flight, have 
slender le^s, and are 'so formed as to escape 
from their pursuers by superior swiftness. 
Beasts of prey have their feet armed with 
sharp and powerful claws ; while, on tho 
contrary, animals of peaceful habits gene- 
rally hare hdofs. It is also ordained that 
those animals which arc large and formida- 
ble produce but few at a time, while such as : 
are small are extremely prolific : were it ; 
otherwise, many of the former would perish 
for want of food, and life would be indulged 
without the necessary means of subsistence. 
Besides, did the Elephant or the Rhinoceros, 
the Tiger or the I.ion, possess the same de- 
gree of fecundity with the Rabbit, all the 
arts of Man would be unequal to the contest ; 
and he who now styles himself” lord of the 
creation,” would soon become its most abject 
slave. 

QUAGGA. ^Asintis Quay^a.) This ani- 
mal is an inhabitant of the southern parts of 
Africa, and bears a great rcsemblnnce to the 
Zebra. It is less, however, than the Zebra, 
with the hinder parts higher, and the ears 
shorter- The head, neck, mane, and shoulders 
are blackish brown, banded with white ; the 
ground colour gradually becoming paler, and 
the bands less distinct and diffused, as we i 
proceed alon£ the back towards the^rump, 
which is grayish ; the hind parts being rather 
spotted than striped. The dorsal line h 1 
black, margined on each aide with a white 
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line : belly, tail, and legs whitish < ears with 
two irregular black bands and white tip. 
The Quogga is a social animal, living m , 
large troops, is much more tractable than ; 
the Zebra, and Is said to be occasionally need j 
at the Cape of Good Hope for domestic pur- 
poses. Notwithstanding this mildness of 1 
character when domesticated, it Is exceed- 
ingly fearless in its native plains, and is 
even said to be more than a match for the 
Hyam&, fighting desperately both with its 
hoofs and teeth. Though it inhabits the 
game parts of Africa, it never associates with 
the Zebra. The Quagga has received a va- 
riety of names from authors j thus Pennant 
terms it the QuarJia, Masson the Opeagha, 
and Sparrman the Quagga: a name, Mr. 
Gray observes, derived from its voice, which 
resembles the barking of a dog. i 

QITAITj. {Cotumkr vulgaris.'i This bird > 
greatly resembles the Partridge, but is j 
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smaller, has a moro delicate beak, and no 
spur on the legs. It is about seven inches 
and a half in length. Bill dusky, eyes hazel : 
the feathers of the head, neck, and back are 
a mixture of brown, ash, and black ; the 
hinder part of the neck and crown of the 
head are divided by a long pale yellow line ; 
the chin and throat are white, bounded by a 
black crescent, which is deepest in front ; 
the breast ia of a yellowish-red, spotted with 
black ; the scapular feathers are marked by 
a light yellowishktreak down the middle of 
each ; quills lightish brown, with small rust- 
eoloured bands on the exterior edges of the' 
feathers ; the breast i« pale rusty, spotted 
with black, and streaked with pale yellow ; 
the tail barred like the wings ; belly and 
thighs yellowish white ; legs pale brown. 
The female’s plumage is less vivid, and the 
wing-coverts are barred with yellowish 
white. She lays from eight to a dozen eggs, 
of a yellowish colour, with dusky spots and 
blotches. 

Quails are very generally diffused through- 
out Asia, Africa, and the sonthem part* of 
Europe, but arc more rare in northern and 
temperate climates. In the British hi and? 
they are never abundant. They are mi- 
gratory, and are teen in immense flock* 
flying across the Mediterranean, from Europe 
to the Chores cf Afriea, in the autumn, and 
returning again in the spring, frequently 
alighting in their passage on the Intervening 
islands. Such prodigious numbers haTe ap-. 
penrrd on the western coast* of the kingdom 
of Naples, that a hundred thousand have 
been taken in a day within the tpace of four 
or five miles. From these circumstances 
(observe* Bewick) it appears highly probable 
that the Qualls which supplied the Israelites 
with food, during their journey through the 
wilderness, were driven thither on their pas- 
sage to the north, by a wind from the south- 
west, sweeping over Ethiopia and Egypt 
towards the shores of the Bed Sea. Quails 
arc Baid to be very indolent birds; they 
usually sleep through great part of the day, 
concealed among the high grass, bring on 
their rides, with their legB extended, and 
Bhould a dog approach, he must absolutely 
run in upon them before they are flushed. 
The males are birds of great courage, and 
their quarrels frequently terminate in mu- 
tual destruction. Quail-fighting was prac- 
tised by the Greeks and Romans ; and we 
are informed that Agustus punished a prefect 
of Egypt with death, for bringing to his 
table one of these birds which had acquired 
celebrity by its victories I The Chinese arc 
, much addicted to the sport ; and it is said 
to be also a common practice in some pans 
of Italy. 

The Chinese Quail ( Cotumix cxca?/hc- 
torid) is an elegant little species, measuring 
only four inches in length. The male hits 
a triangular deep black spot on the throat : 
from the base of the beak extends a white 
whisker, surrounded by black ; below which 
is a pure white gorget, bordered with black : 
the forehead, breast, and sides are of a lead 
colour, the latter marked with Muck bands ; 
the middle of the belly, the thighs, end the 


abdomen are red chestnut ; the upper pa; ^ 
of the body and the tail-coverts are a gray- 
ish-brown, varied with black spots j and 
most of the feathers have whitish shafts : the 
wings are gray-brown, the greater coverts 
lead colour, nnu the whole tipped and fringed 
with chestnut : the beak is black ; the feet 
and the claws are yellow^ In the female, 
the checks, the forehead, and a itripe above 
the eyes, are of a bright red ; the throat ■ 
pure ’white ; the feathers of the head, are 
dusky, tipped with gray ; and a narrow 
longitudinal band extends over the middle 
of the crown from the forehead. The plu- 
mage of the back and rump is red, with 
black spots, and longitndinol reddish-white , 
daihcs : the scapulars nr.d wing-covert* are 
grey -brown, marked with delicate black 
undulated lines, and many black spots on 
their inner webs ; the breast, sides, thighs, 
and abdomen, are bright gray, striped trans- 
versely with black ; the wing* gTay-brown ; 
the beak brown ; and the legs yellow. This 
bird is abundant in the Manilla and Philip- ( 
pine Island*, and in China it is amazingly i 
numerous. There they are kept in cages, 
for the singular purpose of warming the 
hands of their owners in winter: they also 
rear them for the purpose of fighting. 

Several other spccU*, In appearance and 
habit* not greatly differing from the common 
Quail, are known ; aa the New Holland 
Quail (Cotumix Australia) ; the Wldte- 
tliroated Quail (Cotumix torquata'), & c. 

QUERQUEDULA, or TEAL. A genus 
of web-footed birds, containing the Common 
Teal (Qiterquedula crccca), the Garoanet 
( Q . circia), and other species. [See Ducks 

TjsalO 

QU ISC ALUS. A genus of birds allied 
to the Starlings, .and indigenous to Ame- 
rica. Of these we may particularly descrii>e 
the QnjsrALUS Versicolor, or Tvin'Lt 
GracKLE. We are told bj r Wilson that 
this “noted depredator” is well known to 
every careful farmer of the northern and 
middle states. About the 20th of March (lie 
says) the Purple Qrnckles visit Pennsylvania 
from the south, fly in loose flocks, frequent 
swamps and meadows and follow in the 
furrow* after the plough ; their food jit tills 
season consisting of worm*, grubs, and cater- 



PORfLE CRACKLE. 

(quis^vuub versicolor.) 

pillars, of which they destroy prodigious 
numbers, as if to recompense the husband- 
man beforehand for the havoc they intend 
to make among his crops of Indian com. 
Towards evening they retire to the nearest 
cedars and pine trees to roost, making. a 
Continued chattering as they fly along. On 
the tallest of these trees they generally huiid 
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1 their nests In company, about the beginning 
; or middle of April ; come times ten or fifteen 
, neats being on the eame tree. One of these 
j nest*, taken from a high pine tree, is now 
» before me. It measures full five inches in 
i diameter within, and four in depth t is com- 
J posed outwardly of mud, mixed with long 

• stalk s and roots of a knotty kind of grass, and 
i lined with fine bent and horse hair. The 
j eggs are five, of a bluish olive colour, marked 

• with large spots and straggling streaks of 
1 black and dork brown, also with others of a 
; fainter tinge. They rarely produce more 
} than one brood In a season. The trees where 
' these birds build are often at no great dis- 
tance from the farm-house, and overlook 
the plantations. From thence the;. issue 
in all directions, and with aa much confi- 
dence, to make their depredations among the 
surrounding fields, aa if the whole were in- 
tended for their me alone. Their chief 
attention, however, is directed to the Indian 
corn in all Sts progressive stages. As soon 
ns the infant blade of this grain begins to 
moke its rppear&nce above ground, the 
Grnckles hail the welcome signal with 
screams of peculiar satisfaction, and, without 
waiting for a formal invitation from the 
proprietor, descend on the fields and begin to 

j pull up and regale themselves on the teed, 
scattering the green blades around. While 
I thus eagerly employed, the vengeance of the 
gun sometimes overtake! themj but these 


who live to get away. 

Return to steal another day. 

About the beginning of August, when the 
young ears are in their milky state, they 
we attacked with redoubled eagerness by 
the Grackle* and Redwings, in formidable 
and combined bodiet. They descend like a 
blackening, »weeplng tempest on the com, 
dig off the external covering of twelve or 
fifteen coata of leaves, as dcxtrously as if 
done by the hand of man, and, having laid 
bare the ear, leave little behind to the farmer 
but the cobs, and ■hri^ veiled skins, that con- 
tained their favourite fare.” About the 
middle of November, it appears, they move 
off towards the south, their winter residences 
being North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
&c. w Here numerous bodies, collecting 
together &om all quarters of the interior 
and northern districts, and darkening the 
air with their numbers, sometimes from one 
congregated multitude of many hundred 
thousands. A few miles from the bonks of 
the Roanoke, on the 20th of January, I met 
with one of those prodigious armies of 
Crackles. They rose from the surrounding 
fields with a noise like thunder, and, descend- 
ing on the length of road before me, covered 
it and the fences completely with block, 
and when they a *ain rose, and, after a few 
evolutions, descended on the skirts of the 
high-timbered woods, at that time destitute 
ofleaves,they produced a most singular and 
striking effect ; the whole trees for a con- 
siderable extent, from the top to the lowest 
branches, seeming as If hung in mourning ; 
their notes and screaming the meanwhile 
resembling the distant sound of a great 


cataract, but in more musical cadence, swell- ! 
iug and dying away on the ear, according 
to the fluctuation of the breeze. In Ken- 
tucky, and all along the Mississippi, from its 
juncture with the Ohio to the Balize, I 
found numbers of these birds, bo that the i 
Purple Grnckle may be considered as a very > 
general inhabitant of the territory of the 
United States.* 1 That they ore great de- 
stroyers of corn, there can be no doubt ; but . 
It must not be forgotton that they are also i 
particularly destructive to almost all the 
noxious worms, grubs, and caterpillars, that 
infest the fields, which, were they allowed 
to multiply unmolested, would soon consume 
nine-tenths of all the production of the 
cultivator’s labour, and desolate the country ' 
with the miseries m fkmine. The Purple 
Grackle is twelve inches long and eighteen 
in extent \ on a slight view seems wholly 
black, but placed near, in a good light, the j 
whole head, neck and breast, appear of a , 
rich glossy steel blue, dork violet, and silky 
green ; tne wings and other ports of the 
plumage reflecting these and various other 
glosses in a greater or less degree. 

RABBIT, {tepus cuniculus .) This ani- 
mal belongs to the Leporida\ or Here tribe, 
end is a native of most of the temperate and 
warmer parts of the old continent, but is not 
found very far north; neither w as i* originally 
a native of Britain, but is said to have been 
introduced from Spain. In structure the 
Rabbit very much resembles the Hare, but 
may be readily distinguished from It by Its 
smaller sire, its shorter ears and hind legs, 
and the absence of the black tip to the ears. 

In its habits it is extremely different from 
that animal ; being unable to outstrip its 
enemies in the chase, it seeks its salety and 


luaiBXT.^ (lcpos cokicolus.) 

finds shelter by burrowing in the ground ; 
and, instead of leading a solitary life, its 
manners are eminently social. The fecun- 
dity of Rabbits is truly astonishing : they 
will breed seven times in one year, and [ 
perhapf bring forth eight each time ; and, 
on a supposition that this happens regularly 1 
for four years, a single pair would in that 
time multiply to 1,274,S40. Wc should, I 
however, add that talthough this is jtossible, J 
such extraordinary fertility is not very pro- 
bable. When the time of parturition draws , 
near, the female forms a separate fcurrow, 
more intricate than the ordinary one, and i 
tines it at the bottom with a part of her own \ 
fur : the young arc born blind, and very - 
scantily covered with hair ; and for nearly ' 
six weeks she continues to suckle them, j 
During this period the female Is seldom 
visited by the male ; but as toon as the >' 
little progeny are capable of coming abroad. 
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he seems anxious to acknowledge and caress 
them. 

u In sandy heaths, covcrcdwith Iargebushcs 
of furze," rays Hr. Bell, " Babbits often 
multiply to a great extent ; ns the soil is 
easily removed, and the dense furze affords 
a secure cover to their retreat, and a whole- 
some, ready, and never-failing food •, foT 
the young tops of the plants are found con- 
stantly eaten down, and the bushes present 
the appearance of a eolid rtvnse, with, the 
surface even and rounded, as far as the 
Rabbits can reach them siamling on their 
hinder legs. They make extensive inroads, 
however, upon corn-fields and plantations, 
in which they do considerable mischief by 
devouring the newly-sprung com, and hark- 
ing the young trees. They generally retire 
within their burrows during the day, coming 

abroad about twilight to feed The 

rapid multiplication of the Rabbit would 
coo u render it one of the greatest scourges of 
our agriculture, were it not, on the one hand, ' 
destroyed by numerous birds and beasts of 
prey, and on the other, sought by man as an 
articlo of food, and on account of its fur, 
which is used for various purposes. The 
supply for this latter object would, however, 
be wholly unequal to the demand, were our 
furriers dependent upon the produce of our 
country only. Hundreds of thousands of 
Rabbit-skins are aunually imported here 
from Germany, and other parts of the north- 
ern anil middle districts of .Europe, where 
myriads of Rabbits are bred for this purpO'C.” 

In its wild state the colour of the Rabbit's 
fur is grayish brown, paler or whitish on the 
under parts ; its tail black above, and white 
beneath ; but when domesticated, os every 
ono knows, it varies greatly in colour ; being 
gray, reddish-brown, or black, more or lea 
mired with white ; and often perfectly 
white. __ In England, Rabbits are reared 
cither^ in warrens or in hutches : the best 
situations for the former ore sandy hills, on 
which the juniper is thickly planted, as the 
leaves of this shrub are eagerly eaten by 
these animals, and impart a delicate and 
aromatic flavour to the flesh. The cleau- 
lincss of hutches should be particularly 
attended to ; otherwise their inhabitants 
will be sickly, and Kabhit-brecding turn out 
a losing speculation. The ingenuity of 
Rubbit-faneiera has been shown in the pro- 
duction of various breeds, chiefly remark- 
able for tho excessive length of their ears * 
and we occasionally see them exhibited of 
such an enormous size and fatness, as to he 
well entitled to the appellation ot “prize 
^alt-lop, the Oar-lop, the 
Tcrfect-Iop, &c., arc names by which the&o 
•varieties are distinguished. 

RARBIT-FISH. A local name for the 
Northern Uumrera.or King of the Herrings. 
[Sec Chim-i-kaO 

RACOON. (Procyon totor.) This Planti- 
grade canuvoroua animal is a native of Ame- 
rica, aud chiefly found in the northern parts of 
tluit continent : it Is also met with in some of 
the tv cst I ruin it islands. Its average length 
is about two feet from the nose to the tail, and I 
the tail about ten inches. The head some- j 


what resembles that of the Fox, the forehead 
being broad and the nose sharp, but the ears i 
arc short and slightly rounded : the body is 
broad, the back arched, the limbs rather 
short, and the fore legs shorter than the 
hinder. Itg colour is grayish-brown, with a 
dusky line running from the top of the head 
down the middle of the face, ending below 
the eyes. The tail is very thickly covered 
with h.\ir, and is annulated with several 
black bars, on a yellowish-white ground. 
There arc, however, several varieties as re- 
gards colour. In the wild state the Racoon 
is lavage and 6 augn’mary> committing great j 
slaughter among both wild and domesticated J 
birds, os it always destroys a great number . 
without consuming any part of them except j 
the head, or the blood which flows from J 
their wounds ; In this particular resembling 
the Polecat, It will also occasionally com- • 
mit ravages in plantations of sucar-bane or | 
of Indian corn, especially while the latter is 
young : it also feeds oh various kinds of 
j fruit, and is said to devour birds and their 
eggs, on which account it has the reputation 
of being destructive to poultry. This ani- 
mal Is a good climber, and the form of its 
claws enables it to adhere so firmly to a I 
branch of a tree, that it requires no slight 
exertion of strength to disengage it. It 
chiefly feeds bj* night, keeping in its hole 
during the day, except in dull weather : 
it has a kind of oblique gait in walking ? 
can leap and climb with great ease, and is 
very frequently seen on trees. In the do- 
mesticated state it is extremely restless and 
inquisitive, examining everything ; will live 
on bread, milk, fish, eggs, &c. ; ia particu- 
larly fond of sweets of every kind, and has 
as great a dislike to acids. Captivity, how- 
ever, produces considerable changes in the 
habits of the Racoon ; for instead, as in a 
state of nature, of sleeping during the day, 
and roaming about at night in search of 
food, it will Jearn to be active during the 
i day, and to remain quiet at night. In eating, 
it commonly tits on its hind legs, and uses 
its fore feet like a squirrel. Ouc of its most 
marked peculiarities, and on which its spe- 
cific nameyf totor, or the washer, is founded, 
is its habit of plunging its dry food into 
water before eating it. It is extremely ex- 
pert in opening oysters, on which, as well _ 
as on crabs anil other Crustacea, it frequently j 
feeds. ^ Although when tamed it is noted for J 
its active and playful habits, it 19 capricious, 
ami not easily reconciled when offended. 

In its wild state it generally inhabits the 
hollows of tree*? ; but when domesticated, it 
shows no particular inclination for warmth. 
When inclined to sleep, it rolls itself up into 
a kind of ball « and in this position it sleeps 
so profoundly a* not to be easily disturbed. 
The female has from two to three young at 
a birth 1 which usually takes place in May* 
The fur of the Racoon is valuable, particu- 
larly in the manufacture of hats, and forms 
no inconsiderable article of commerce. 

RADI AT A. A term given to a subdivision 
of the Animal Kingdom which includes nil 
those animals in which, as in the Star-firii, 

Sea Anemone, &c., there is a regular dis- 
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position of similar parts around a common 
centre. Their organs of motion, when they 
have any, are movable spines attached to 
the*skin, or flexible papillm, capable of in- 
flation. They have no tme system of circu- 
lation, and their nervous system is always 
obscure, and sometimes cannot be traced. 
Some have a mouth and vent, others only 
one opening, and others appear to be nou- 
rished through pores. Some are of distinct 
sexes ; some bisexual, and some are produced 
by buds or division. Many grow in clusters 
upon stalks, or Polypidoms — dwellings of 
polypi, — which are sometimes leathery or 
homy, and sometimes calcareous. 

RAIL. ( Ratios .) A genus of Wading - 
bird •», of which there arc many species. 
They arc distinguished by a very com- 
pressed form of body, with wings of a 
middling length, rounded, and the first quill 
shorter than the eecond, third, or fourth. 
They seldom fly, but run or swim with ce- 
lerity : they frequent large ponds or lakes, 
the borders of which are well clothed with 
plant* i and they subsist on vegetables and 
reeds, as well os on insects, Bnnils, and 
worms. 

The Common Eurci-i ah Water Rail 
[JUiUus aquaticus) is nearly twelve iuchea 
long. It has a red beak, shaded with brown 
at the tip ; irides orange ; throat wlutisli : 
the sides of the head, neck, breast, and belly 
ore of an ashy lead-colour : all the feathers 
ou the upper parts of the body are reddish- 
brown, with a deep black mark in the centre 
of each ; the flanks are deep black, trans- 
versely rayed with white bars ; the under 
tail-coverta are white ; the legs lead-co- 
loured. The young of the year have Jre 
middle of the belly of a brown-red, and ore 
destitute of the white band on the sides. 

This bird is not very common iu liritain, 
though it is found throughout the country, 
and continues with us all the year : it is 
said to be very numerous in the northern 
countries of Europe, migrating southward 
duriug the severity of winter : it is very 
abundant also in Germany, France, and 
Holland. It is shy and solitary iu it* habits, 
resorting to low damp situations overgrown 
with eedges, feeds, and coarse herbage, 
Ciiona which it shelters, and is seldom put 
to flight unless pressed by the dogs, rather 
depending on its legs for safety i but when 
once flushed it is easily shot, as it flies in a 
heavy and awkward manner, with its legs 
hanging down : it runs, however, very fa*t, 
and frequently flits up its toil. Though it 
swims, and even dives, well occasionally, it 
delights most in ritnllow water, where it con 
wade through without swimming. Its nest 
is constructed of sedges and coarse grass* 
amongst the thickest aquatic plants ; and it 
lays from six to ten egg*, of a yellowish 
colour, spotted with red-brown. 

The Viroikiah Rail (RaThw Vrrpinfnnus) 
very much resemble* the Euroi»ean Water 
Rail described above ; but it is smaller, and 
has none of the slate or lead colour on tlie 
breast. It feeds more on animal and lc<s 
on vegetable food than the common and 


more numerous species known ns the Clapper * 
1 Rail. During the months of September and l 
October, when the reeds and wild oats swnrm 
with the latter, feeding on their nutritious 
seeds, there are but few of the Yiiginian, 
Rail to be met with. The food of this &pc- ( 
ties consists of small snails, worms, and the i 
larvre of insects, which it extracts from the 
m.;d ’ r hence Die cause of its greater length 
of bill, to enable it the more readily to search 
it* food. In most of its habits, its thin com- 
pressed form of body, its aversion to take j 
wiug, and the dexterity with which it runs j 
or conceals itself among the grass and sedge, 
are exactly similar to those of the common j 
Rail. 1 ic Virginian Rail is migratory, i 
never wintering in the northern or middle | 
fitarcs. It makes its first appearance in j 
Pennsylvania early in May, anil leases the 
country on the first smart frosts, generally 
in Novcmter. They frequent those parti of ! 
the salt marshes only where fresh-water | 
springs rise through the bogs, and iu these i 
places the female usually constructs her I 
nest. The usual number of eggs is from six 
to ten : they are shai>ed like tlio?c of the : 
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domestic hen, and are of a dirty white or l 
pale cream-colour, sprinkled with specks of 
reddish or pale purple, most numerous near 
the great end. This species is ten inches in 
length : bill, dusky red : cheeks and *trii»c 
over the eye, ash ; over the lores and at the 
lower eyelid, white ; crown and whole upper 
parts, black, streaked with brown, the centre 


parts, black, streaked with brown, the centre j 
of each feather being black ; winc-coverta, ! 
j harel-brown ; quills, plain deep dusky; chin, 

* wli t* ; throat, breast, and belly, orange- 
brown; sides and vent black, tipi>ed with < 
white ; leggs and feet, dull red-brown ; edge f 
of the bcud of the wing, white. j 

RAILTDjE. A family of birds (the Rails, - 
Gallinules, Water-hens, &c.), chiefly distin- 
guished by their long and slender toes, often 
with a membranous margin along their 
sides ; by means of which, and their gene- 
rally compressed bodies, they are not only 
enabled to support themselves on the aquatic 
herbage which is seen floating on the surface 
of the water, but to move with great facility 
through high grass, bulrushes, and other 
closcly-eet herbage. Mr. Swainson describes 
them M for the most part as solitary' and 
timid birds, hiding themselves at the least 
approach of danger, but quitting their semi- 
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ever country it might have originally come, 
it ia now generally distributed throughout 
every quarter of the globe. The length of 
the head and body is about ten inches, and 
of the tall eight % the head, bach, and rides 
are of a light brown colour, mixed with 
tawny and ash j the breast and belly are a 
dirty white ; the feet are naked, and of a 
dull flesh colour, the fore ones being fur- 
nished with four toes, and a claw instead of 
the fifth Whenever it conveniently can, 
the Eat forms its hole very near the edge of 
the water, ' where It chiefly resides during the 
summer, reeding on email animals, fish, and 
grain : it also haunts the corn -fields, where 
it makes burrows, and breeds. When winter 
approaches, it draws near some farm-house, 
and btm-ovra in the com, where it consumes 
mucJx, but wastes more. It destroys rabbits, 
poultrv, and all sorts of game * and scarcely 
any of the feebler animals can escape its 
rapacity. Vk Its astonishing fecundity,” Mr. 
Bell observes, “its omnivorous habits, the 
eecresy of its retreat*, and the Ingenious de- 
vices to -which it has recourse, either to retain 
• its existing place of abode, or to migrate to 
) a more favourable situation, all conduce to 
keep up its almost overwhelming numbers. 

, It digs with great facility and vigour, making 
j iU way with rapidity beneath the floors of 
our houses, between the stones and bricks of 
walls, afid often excavating the foundations 
’ of a dwelling to a dangerous extent. There 
are many Instances ot their fatally under- 
mining the most so 3 id mason-work, or bur- 
rowing through dams which had for ages 
•erred &> confine the waters of rivers tmd 
canals.” . * 

f Mr. Wftterton, to whom in the courts of 
this volume we have bo often been indebted 
. both for zoological facts and interesting 
, anecdotes, has given his readers tome K Notes 
on the History and Habits of the Brown or 
Grey Eat,” which are not the less o emrfna 
. for being rather whimsical. u It is known 
' to naturalists,” says he, sometimes by the 
name of the Norwegian, sometime* by that 
of the Hanoverian, Hat. Though I ant not 
aware that there arc any minutes Jn the 
zoological archives of tliis country which 
point u« the precise tirno tvt which 

this insatiate and rmschicrous little brute 
first appeared among us ; Brill, there is a 
tradition current in this part of the country, 
that it actually came over in the same ship 
v tih'h. conveyed the new dynasty to these 
shores. [By the way, Mr. W., like a true 
Jacobite, as ho professes himself to be, am 
never forgive the neta dynasty, or forget the 
ohL , — but surely neither we nor Our readers 
have any right to quarrel with him tor the 
consistency with which he espouses the claims 
of the Stuarts, or the hoartinesa with wldch 
he anathematizes thtwe who upset \hem ; 
nav, his Indignation at times appears to us 
bo honest and original, as to heighten rather 
than to detract from his merits os a popular 
writer.^ My father,” continues he, “who 
was of tho^lrst,ofder of field naturalists, was 
. always positive on thi9 point ; and hernoin- 
tuined firmly, that It did accompany the 
‘ House of Hanover in its emigration from 
^iermany to England. Be this as it may, 


it is certain that the stranger Bat has now 
punished ns severely for more than a century 
andaquarter. Itsiapacityknowsnobounds, 
while its increase is prodigious beyond all 


individual of the original Eat of Great Bri- 
tain. So scarce have these last-mentioned 
animals become, that in all my life I hare 
never seen but one single .solitary specimen ; 


land, who was on a visit there, to go and ecu 
it. Whilst I was looking at the little native 
prisoner in its cage, I could not help ex-' 
claiming —‘Poor injured Briton 1 hard In- 
deed ha» been the fate of thy family l in 
another generation at farthest It will pro- 
bably sink down to the dust for ever. Vain J 
would be on attempt to trace the progress of 
the stranger Eat through England's wide ■ 
domain, as the old people how alive can leli 
nothing of its coming amongst them. No 
part of the country Is free from its baleful 
presence : the fold and the field, the street 
and the stable, the ground and the garret, 
all benr undoubted testimony to Its ubiquity { 
tmd to its forbidding habits. After timing 
on carrion in the filthiest rink, It will often 
manage to sup on the choicest dainties of 
the larder, where, like Cclamo of old, * ve*- j 
Ugia fseda relinqult.* Wo may consider It 
saddled upon us for ever. Hercules himself, 
could he return to earth, would hare liis 
hands full, were he to attempt to drive this 
harpy back again to Btymphnlus. It were : 
low of time to dwell on its u^undUy. Let 
any body trace its increments in the cellar, 
the dairy, the outhouse, and the barn, and < 
he will be able to form some notion of tho 
number of hungry mouths which we have 
to fill. Nine or ten yoimg ones nt 'a time, i 
twice or thrice during the year, arc on enor- 
mous increase, end must naturally recall to.- 
our minds one of the many plagues which 
formerly desolated the fertile Jondof Egypt. ' 
In the summer mofiths It will lake off to 
the fields, and rear ita young amongst the ' 
weeds which grow in the hedgerows ; pluu- j 
dering, for their support, the birds’ «eit« 
with a ferocity scarcely conceivable in eo 
small an animal. Man has invented various j 
Instruments for fts destruction ; and what 
with these, and with poison, added to the 
occasional assistance which he receives from 
his auxiliaries, the cat, the dog. the owl/the 
weasel, the ferret, and the fouraart^die ia 
enabled, in some degree, to thin iU numbers, 
and to check its depredations.** 

The Black Kaw {2fus ratios.) The Old 
English or Block Bat was, previously to the 
introduction of the Brown Eat, just described, 
tvs numerous and perhaps us extensively dis- 
tributed aa that species has since become ; it 
is, however, smaller and weaker * and hence i 
we may account for Ita almost total extinc- i 
tiou by its more powerful enemy. Its length 
from the nose to the tall is about beven inches, 
and the tail nearly fight, almost hare, and 
covered with numerous rings and scales. The \ 
nose, which is sharp- pointed, i# furnished j 
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with long whisker* j the colour of the head, 
nnd the whole upper part of the body, is a 
deep iron gray, bordering on black ; the 
throat and belly are of a dirty white ; and 
the feet and legs are of a dirty pale flesh- 
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I colour, almost destitute of hair. The ears 
I are rounded, long. and naked; the eyes If'gc; 
the feet plantigrade, with five toes on each ; 
but the thumb on the anterior pair is con- 
cealed withifNke skin, except the terminal 
joint, with its claw. In its habits it re- 
sembles the Brown Hat, both in respect to 
its destructive propensities ami its amazing 
fecundity ; and in warmer climates, where 
| there is no winter to Interrupt their breed- 
ing, or to diminish their supply of food, the 
multiplication of this species, os well os of 
| the Brown Rat, is cnormons. Like most of 
the genus, it can hold its food in the fore 
f paws whilst eating, and drinks by lapping. 

I The Rat is a cleanly animal ; nnd as it oc- 
j copies the greater part of its time in cleaning 
t itself, its skin is ordinarily kept in excellent 
order. 

The Water Rat, or Water Vole (ylr- 
vfcnTa amphibia) belongs to another group of 
iftx/enfia, but may be os well described 
here. This animal is found in most parts 
of Europe ; frequenting the banks of rivers, 
ditches, and ponds; excavating its habita- 
tions to a considerable distance, and breed- 
ing in the burrows it has thus formed. It 


as large as the Brown Rat, but has a larger 
head, a nose mbre blunt, and smaller eyes : 
its cars arc verv short, and almost hid In the 
fur ; and the tip of its tail is whitish : the 
cutting teeth ore of a deep yellow colour in 
front, very strong, and much resembling 
those of the Beaver, Its head and back are 
covered with long block hair, and its belly 
with iron gray. Tail more than half the 
length of the body, covered with hairs. F ur 
thick and shining ; of a rich reddish brown, . 
mixed with gray above, yellowish gray bo- | 
ncath. The female produces a brood of five j 
or six young once (and sometimes twice) : 
a year. 

RATEL. (EateUusmeUivonts.) The name , 
given by the Hottentots to an animal of tho j 
weasel-kind which inhabits the coontiy near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is celebrated for 
the destruction it mokes among the nests of 
the wild bee, to the honey of which it Is 
very partial, and In the discovery of these 
nests it is said to be assisted by the actions 
and voice of a bird, called the Honey-guide. 
It has a blunt block nose ; no external cars, 


WATER HAT.— (ARVIGOC.A AUPHlBIOQ.) 

Is not At all carnivorous, its food consist- 
ing entirely of roots, subaquntlc plants, and 
other vegetable substances ; yet, from its 
be mg^ con founded with the common Brown 
Rat, It is by no means unusual to hear it 
asserted that it destroys young ducks, small 
fish, frogs, &c. It is an expert swimmer and 
diver, instantly seeking the water upon every 
alarm, nnd pi- aging at once to the bottom ; 
where, however, it can remain only for about 
a minute at a time without coming to the 
surface for respiration. This animal is nearly 


BATBL — (RATXILOB AIKLLIVORUH.) 

hut a small rim round the orifice ; a rough 
tongue; short legs, and very long daws. 
The colour of the forehead, crown, and whole 
upper part of the body. Is a cinereous- gray ; 
the checks, throat, breast, belly, and limbs 
are black ; and a dusky line extends from- 
each car to the tail along the sides, beneath 
which there is another of gray. It has a 
remarkably tough nnd loose skin, with thick 
hair. Its length from the nose to the tail is 
forty inches, and the tail Is twelve. 

RATTLESNAKE. (CrotaJus horridus .) 
One of tho most deadly of poisonous serpents, 
sometimes found as thick as a man’s leg, and 
aix feet in length ; but more usually from 
four to five feet long. Till the discovery of 
the Western Hemisphere the knowledge of 
these Serpents was concealed from the rest 
of the world, and naturalists then first be- 
held with amazement a reptile of the most 
fatal nature, famished, as If by a peculiar 
institution of Providence, with an instrument 
capable, in general, of warning mankind of 
their danger in too near an approach . There 
are several species, two of which are well 
distinguished, viz. the Crotalux horridus (or j 
Banded Rattlesnake) of the United States, - 
and the Crotalus durissux of Guiana^ The 
former is of a yellowish brown colour, marked 
throughout its whole lez»gth with several 
transverse and somewhat irregular fascl® of 
deep brown, and from the head to some dis- 
tance down the neck run two or three longi- 
tudinal stripes of the same colour j the head 
is large, flat, and covered with small scales j 
the rest of the upper parts with moderately 
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large oval ones, all furnished with a pree- 
minent line down the middle : the under 
parts are of a dingy yellowish brown colour, 
marked here and there with numerous dusky 
variegations and freckles : at the extremity 
of the tall 1 b situated the rattle, consisting 
of several hard, dry, bony processes. It cou- 
eista, in fact, of ft number of hollow, hard, 
dry, and semitransparent bones, nearly of 
the same aize and figure ; resembling In some 
degree the shape of the human os sacrum; 
for although only the lost or terminal one 
seems to have a rigid epiphysis joined to it, 
yet have every one of them the like 5 so that 
the Up of every uppermost bone runs within 
two of the bones below it ; by which they 
i, have not only a movable coherence, but also 
; make n more multiplied sound : each bone 
hitting against two others at the same time. 
The rattle is placed with the broad part 
{ perpendicular to the body, and not hori- 
■ zontnl i and the first Joint is fastened to the 
last vertebra of the tail by means of a thick 
j muscle under it, os well as by the membranes' 
which unite it to the skin: all the remaining 
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joints are s<fcmany extraneous bodies, as It 
were, or pe.-fectly unconnected to the tail by 
any other means than their curious insertions 
into each other. These bony rings increase 
in number with the age of the animal, and 
it is said that it acquires an additional one 
at each casting of the skin. 

Tire habits of the Rattlesnake are sluggish; 
they move slowly, and only bite when pro- 
ij yoked, or for the purpose of killing their 
■ prey. They have two kinds of teeth, viz. 
the smaller, which are seated in each jaw, 
and serve to catch and retain their food ; 

I and secondly, the fangs or poisonous teeth, 
which kill tlie prey, and are placed tcif.'iout 
i the upper jaw. They feed principally upon 
j'tl birds, squirrels, and other small animals, 


which it is believed they have the power i 
of fascinating! Whatever may be the nature } 
of this power, it is certain that its effects on t 
the little animals are irresistible. When - 
the piercing eye of the Rattlesnake is fixed 
on them, terror and amazement render them 
incapable of escaping ; and, while involun- 
tarily keeping their eyes fixed on thoic of 
the reptile, birds have been seen to drop into 
ita month, as if paralyzed, squirrels descend 
from their trees, and leverets run into the 
jaws of the expectiug devourer. They lore 
to lcside In woods and on lofty hills, espe- 
cially where the strata is rocky or chalky. 
Being slow of motion, they aUo frequent tnc 
tides of rills, where frogs, &c. resort. They 
arc generally found during summer in pairs i J 
in winter collecting in multitudes, and rc- i 
tiring under groupd, beyond tire reach of j 
frost. The Rattlesnake is vlvinarous, pro- ^ 
ducing ‘ its young (genemlly about twelve 
in number) in the month of June ; and it is 1 
said to practiso the same extraordinary mode 
of }>re?orving them from danger which is 1 
attributed to the Viper in Europe, viz., of 1 
receiving them into its mouth, ana retaining 
them in its stomach till the daugcr is past, 
when they issue forth again uninjured. It is 
well known that in the Western State# of 
North America, where Rattlesnakes arc plen- 
tiful, the hogs kill aud cat them , i^or is their 
bite formidable to their swinish" enemy, on 
whom its venomous fangs #cem to produce 
no effect. It ii owing to this well-known 
fact, that families resident In those districts 
conceive that hog’s lard must be a kind of 
antidote to their poison, and frequently vise 
It, I believe, successfully, as a remedy.— 
Murrays 

The Stiutcd Rattlesnake (Crohila#d«- 
rissus) may be distinguished fVom the pre- 
ceding by the different disposition of its 
colours, being of a deep brown above, with 
palo yellow streakB, forming a continued j 
6eries of large rhombs or lozenges down the 
back, the atrljics crowing less distinct os they ! 
descend on the sides. The neck is marked i 
by ft longitudinal streak on each eiilc, and j 
the under parts of the body are of a dusky 1 1 
yellowish brown, with numerous small dark ! 
spots and patches. It is a native of the ; 
same Darts of Americans the one alrcudy * l 
descried ; resembling it also in size and 1 
general proportions, as well as iu the fatal 
effects of Its bite. 

There is also the ‘Wood Rattlesnake 
(Crotalw dryinua), which is of a paler colour 
than either of those previously mentioned, 
and mote particularly distinguished by its 
having a much longer rattle. And the 
Ground Rattlesnake (Crotalvs mili(irius\ 
a small species, inhabiting the Soutlwfm 
and Western States of America. It has but 
two or three rattles on the tail, and is much 
dreaded, as ita small size, and tho slight 
noise of its rattle, render it more liable to 
be overlooked. 

RAVEN. (Cornu corax.) Of all tho 
corvine birds this is tho largest European 
species ; It* general length being about two I 
feet two indies. The bill is strong and black, I 
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covered with hairs or bristles and the upper 
mandible Is convex: colour of the whole bird 
U black, finely glossed with blue, except on 
•the belly , : vhidi is of a dusky hue. In times 
of ignorance and superstition the Raven wu 
regarded as a bird of ill omen, announcing, 
by its croaking, impending calamities ; and 
of such vast importance was it considered, 
that the various modulations of its voice 
werc&tudicdwith the most careful attention.* 
It is proverbially long-lived, and is supposed 
sometimes to attain the age of a hundred 
years. Its favourite food is carrion, which 
it scents at a great dist&we ; it wilt atso de- 
stroy rabbits, young ducks, end chickens ; 
nay, it has been known to seise on young 
lambs, and even sheep when sick and weak, 
and pick out their eyes while yet alive ; in 
short, the Raven is a most voracious plun- 
derer ; and whether Ids prey l>e liviug or 
| dead he greedily devours it. ** Considered as 
a domestic blru, the Raven possesses many 
qualities which render him extremely amu- 
sing : active, curious, and Impudent, nc goes 
every where ; pries into every thing ; runs 
after dogs ; plays tricks with poultry ; and 
with great skill and address insinuates him- 
rtff into tire favour of the cook-maid, sensible 
of her ability tfr reward him for his attach- 
ment c:id attention.** It has often been 
taught *.o pronounce a variety of words ; and, 
bciuff a crafty bird.it will frequently pick 
ut» things of value, and carry them to its 
hiding place. They huild early in the soring, 
Id trees and the holes of rooks, laying five or 
six eggs, of a pale bluish green, 8]>otte(l with 
brown. The female sits about twenty days, 
her mate not only providing her with abun- 
dance of fbod during the time, but relieving 
hor in turn, and taking her place in the 
nest. 

Upon the fate of the Raven in modern 
times our old and oft-quoted friend thus 
feelingly apostrophises: — 14 Pity it is that 
the Raven, a bird of such note and con- 
sequence in times gone by, should be ex- 
posed to unrelenting persecution in our 
days of professed philanthropy. His noble 
aspect, his aerial evolutions, and his wonder- 
ful modulations' of voice, all contribute to 
render him an ornament to any gentleman’s 
park, lie can scarcely bo styled a bird of 
repine, in the strict sense of the word ; for, 
in the few inland parts of this country where 
he is still protected, we hear of no very 
alarming acts of depredation on hia part. X 
struy chicken or so, during the time that he 
is obliged to feed his young — a rickety lamb 
winch would never make mutton — a leveret 
Btarted from her seat by the village mole- 
catcher — moke up nearly the whole amount 
of a Raven ’‘i plunder." Again he says, 44 No 
bird in the creation exhibits finer symmetry 
than the Raven. His bcAUtifnl proportions, 
and his glossy plumage, are calculated to 
strike the eye of every beholder with ad- 

miration. He k by far the large#* of th* pfo 
tribe in Europe ; end, according to our 
notion of things, no bird can be better pro- 
vided with the means of making hi* wav , 
through the world ; for his armour is solid, • 
his spirit unconquerable, and hk» strength 
surprising.” j 

RAY. (JRm’a.) A genus of Cartilaginous ! 
fishes, distinguished bv the remarkable i 
breadth and thinness of their disc-shaped j 
body, the pectoral fins appearing Hkc a corn- t 
tinuatiou of the rides themselves, bring 
covered with the common skin: their rays arc J 
cartilaginous, straight, and furnished with ; 
numerous swellings or knots ; the teeth arc . 
very numerous, small, and placed in ranges 
over the lips or edge# of the inouth ; the eyes ! 
arc furnished with n nictitating membrane or ' 
skin, which can at pleasure be drawn over } 
them like an eyelid ; and at some diitnnce , 
nbovc the eve* arc situated the nostrils, each j 
appearing like a large and somewhat semi- 1 
lunar opening edged with a reticulated skin: ; 
behind the eyes ore likewise a pair of holes ; 
oommunicating with the mouth and gills. j 
But the most distinguishing peculiarity of 
the Kay kind is their prickles, which the } 
different species have on different parts of i 
their bodios : some are armed with spines 
both above and below ; other# have them on 
their upper parts only ; some have their 
spines at their tails ; some have triple rows 
of them ; while others have them single i In 
some species the spine# are comparatively 
soft and feeble ; but in others they are strong 
and piercing ; and it It by tlieso spines that 
the diff erent species are distinguished. They 
iu general feed on the smaller Crustacea, 
testaccn, marine insect#, and fishes ? lying 
concealed during part of the winter among 
the mud or sand, from which they occasion- 
ally emerge. When disturbed, they glide 
along m an undulating manner, with * 
slight motion of the pectoral fins ; and if 
attacked, they defend themselves by looking 
violently with the tail, which i§ often fur- 
nished with sharp spines. AfUr these 
gouernl observation# on the gtnoa, it wHI be 
necessary only ij describe a fi»w of the 
species. 

The Fainted Rat (Rata m/crooeelZafa.) 
The Painted, or Small-eyed Ray, is described 
by Mr. Yarrell as the most beautiful of the 
British Ray# in regard to the distribution of 
its colours. 44 The upper surface is a light 
grav, with a lighter line running along the 
Back and I'iddleof the tail, enclosing the 
central row of spines. The dise i* regularly . 
and beautifully quartered, first by three } 
white liues enclosing each other, and passing 
from near the eye circularly to near the ex- 
tremity of the expansion, the convexity of 
the arch Inwards, and consequently the 
shorter line nearer the margin ; on the 
hinder edge of the disc, formed by the p«c- 

* ** I am no friend,** oboerrei the author of 
The Journal of a Naturalist, " to the superstition 
of convmlnK natural transactions, or occasional 
events, into signs and indication* of coming things; 
*nj-er*Utions are wearing out, and shortly will 
away, and he no more heard of; but, 1 fear. 

in their piece, deism, infidelitr, impiety, hare 
started up, the offspring ef Intuitive wudom : the 
first belief arises from sveakows and ignorance; 
the Inner disbelief is ingratitude, pride, wicked- 
ness.** 
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food Is no longer found in abundance ; but 
the Redbreast continues with us the whole 
year ; and endeavours to support himiclf in 


the dead of winter by entering those places 
from which the inclemency of the season U 
artificially exiled, auu _ where Insect*, 


themselves attracted by a similar cause, arc 
the most numerous. 

Redbreasts arc never seen in flock*, but 
always singly ; and when all other birds as- 
sociate together, thCy still retain their soli- 
tary habits. As soon as the young birds 
have attained their full plumage, they pre- 
pare for their departure from woods and 
tnlckcts \ but in thus changing their situa- 
tion, they do not gather in flocks, but per- 
form their journey singly, one after another \ 
which, ns Bewick has olwcrvcd, i« a singular 
clrcumitancc in the history of this bird. It 
is worthy of note, ntso, t!i*t social os it Is 
with the human race, it lives in & state of 
continued hostility with Its own tribe, and 
has acquired a character for petulanoe and 
pugnacity which it well deserves. But 
where such universal favour is shown, there 
must surely bo some cause for it j and 
whether Us domestio qualities entitle It to 
our regard, or our kindlier sympathies have 
been first awakened by a legendary Ulc of 
the nursery, is of little importance, so long 
as either the one or the other serves to im- 
plant in the youthful breast a single humane 
or generous sentiment. “A favourite by 
commiseration, the Redbreast reeks an &«y- 
. lum with us ; by supplication and ImpoTtu- 
! nity it becomes a partaker of our bounty in 
1 a season of severity and want i and its 
| seeming humbleness and necessities obtain 
our pity ; but it slights and forgets our 
! kindnesses^ the moment it can provide for 
itself, and is away to its woods and its shades. 


evening’s dusky hour, as a monologue, is 
pleasing, and redeems much of Its dia- 
raoter. 

To one of the poet ‘Wordsworth’s Sonnets, 
addressed to a “ Wild Redbreast” which had 
pecked at his lip In the woods of Rydal, the 
author has appended the following charac- 
teristic note : “ The scene of the incident 
having been a wild wood, It maybe doubted, 
a* a point of natural history, whether the 
bird was aware that his attentions were 
bestowed upon a human, or even a llTing, 
creature. But a Redbreast will perch upon 
tho foot of a gardener at work, and alight 
on the handle of a spade when his hand was 
half upon it — this I have seen. And under 
my own roof I have witnessed affecting in- 
stances of the creature’s friendly visits to 
the chambers of sick persons, as described 
in the verses to tl*e Redbreast, vol. i. p. 253. 
One of time welcome intruders used fre- 
quently to roost upon a noil in the wall, 
from which a picture had hung, and wag 
ready, as morning came, to pipe his song iu 
the hearing of the invalid, who had long 
been confined to her room. These attach- 
ments to a particular person, when marked 
and continued, used to be reckoned omi- 
j no us ; but the superstition is passing away.*’ 


REDBREAST, BLUE. (SiaUa J) t/som.) 
This bird, which is the Motacilla Sialh 
of Linnceus, is migratory, and makes its 
appearauCe In Carolina and Virginia very 
early in the spring, in flocks. It is nl>out 
six inches long ,* beak dusky : the whole 
of the upper parts of Its plumage arc of 
q fine blue colour ; the throat, fore part of 
tnc neck, breast, and rides, rufous j the 
belly and under tail-covcrts white. v The 
female is less brilliant in colour, and has 
the upper parts varied with brown. * It feeds 
on insects ; to procure which it frequent* 
fields of maize and marshy places. It 
only a plight plaintive note i and its nest 
is placed In the hole of a tree or wall. 

RED DEER. [8ee Deer.] 

RED-POLE, or RED-HEADED WAR- 
BLER. (SylvicvlapctcehiaiOTcvstiva.) This 
bird inhabits Pennsylvania, where it makes 
its first appearance in March, and retires in 
the autumn. It has a black, slender, sharp- 
pointed bill j the top of the head is red '; the 
upper parts of the body, from- the head to 
the tail, olive green ; the wings and tail 
dusky, with yellow edges : the under ports 
of tire plumage arc bright yellow, sprinkled 
on tho breast and belly with red : the legs 
dusky. It frequents bushy places, cud is a 
solitary species. 

REDSHANK. , (Totanux calidni.) This 
Is an aquatic bird, about the size of the 
common Plover :j the back Is of a grayish or 
greenish brown colour, spotted with blackij 
the neck is gray i the throat la variegated 
with black and! white, with a few loose 
streaks of black j and the wlng-feitthers are 
a mixture of black, brown, ana white. The 
bill i* long, slender, and shaped like that of 
a woodcock, reddish at the bate, and blacker 
lower down, and the legs are of a -bright red. 
This bird breeds in fqns and marshes, and is 
generally observed singly, or at most in 
pairs. When dirturbea, it flies round Its 
nest, making a poise like the Lapwing. It 
lays four eggs, of a whitish colour tinged 
with olive, and marked with irregular- spots 
of black. 

REED-BTJNTING. (Embcrtra tchcent* 
ckis.) [See Buntixo.] 

REGENT BIRD. {Sfrictdut cTiryaoce- 
phalus.) A very bc-autiful bird belonging 
to tlic JTcliphapida: or Honey-eaters, found 
in the eastern portion of Australia, figured 
and described by Mr. 
brated work as one of the finest birds of the 
Australian Fauna, 44 which, when adorned 
in its gorgeous livery of golden yellow end 
deep velvety black, exhibits an extreme 
shyness of disposition, as if conscious that 
Its beauty, rendering it a -conspicuous object, 
might lead to its destruction." The plu- 
mage of the male bird is exceedingly rich 
and brilliant, but is not acquired until the 
second or third year. It is thus described : 
— Head and back of the neck, runping in-* 
rounded point towards the breast, rich bright 
gamboge yellow tinged with orange, par- 
ticulariy on the centre of theforehead ; the • 
remainder of the plumage, with the exocp- . 
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I tion of the secondaries and inner webs of all 
| but the 'first primary, deep velvety black ; 
the secondaries briglrt gamboge-yellow, with 
a narrow edging of black along the inner 
webs ; the first primary is entirely block, 
the next have the tips and ouVct webs black 
— the half of the inner web and that part 
of the shaft not running through the black 
tip are yellow ; as the primaries approach 
the secondaries, the yellow of the inner Web 
extends across the shaft, leaving onlj’ a black 
edge on the outer web, which gradually 
narrows until the tips only of both wehs re- 
main black ; bill yellow ; iridea pale yellow ; 
legs and feet black. Ihe plumage of the 
female is totally dhlerent, the prevailing 
cckur being a dull brownish vrM'.e on the 
head, throat, and breast, witu the wings and 
tail pale olive-brown : the young males re- 
sembling them until they gradually change 
to the livery of the adult. ' Their food con- 
alstB of ripe fruits, berries, and.seeds. A few 
specimens of this bird were lately brought 
alive to this country, and were in the pos- 
session of Mr. Warwick. 

KEGTJI/U8. A genus of Passerine birds, 
sometimes called Kinrjltts, and identical 
with or closely allied to the Wrens. The 
OoLDEif-CRESTED Witer* (Reftthis cristatus) 
is supposed to bo the least of all European 
birds t being less than three indies and & 
half in length, and when stripped of its 
feathers the body is only about an inch 



of an oblong form, having an aperture on 
one side, and is made principally of moss, 
lined with the softest down, mixed with 
slender filaments : the female lays from six 
to a dozen eggs, scarcely larger than peas, 
which are white, sprinkled with very small 
dull-coloured spots. These birds are vetyr 
agile, and arc almost continually in motion, 
fluttering from branch to branch, creeping 
on all sides of the trees, clinging to them in 
every situation, and often hanging like the 
Titmouse. Their food consists chiefly of the 
smallest insects, which they find in the cre- 
vices of the bark of trees, or catch on the 
wing ; they also cat the eggs of insects, small 
worms, and various sorts of seeds. The song 
of the Golden-crested Wren is said' to be 1 
very melodious, but weaker than that of the 
common Wren ; and it has besides a sharp 
shrill cry, someuhat like that of the Grass- • 
hopper. The species is diffused throughout : 
Europe ; it stays with us the whole year ; 
and is able to l>eur great extremes of tem- 
perature. There are two other Euroixnui 
species, the R. iynicayiHus and R. wwtoftw, 
the former of these is occasionally found in ; 
this country. Three closely allied species 
are found in North America. These arc the 
R. Sutra pet, the species regarded by Wilson 
as similar to the European R. cristatus, the 
R. Ouvicri, and the R. Calendula. 

REDSTART. (Ruticillci phecnicurvs.) 
This is a beautiful little bird belonging to 
the family Sylvtadce, rather more than 
five inches in length. The bill, legs, and 
claws are black ; the forehead is white ; the 
crown of th® head, hind part of the neck, 
and the back are of a deep blue gray colour; 
the cheeks and threat are black ; the breast, 
rump, and sides are red ; and the two middle 
feathers of the tail are brown ; the belly is 
white. The female differs considerably from 
the male : her colours are le«* vivid j the 
ton of the head and buck are ash gray ; chin 
white. The Kcdbtnrt visits us about the 
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long. The bill is slender and dark j eyes 
hazel ; on the top of its head the feather* 
are of a bright orange colour, bordered on 
each side with black, which forms an arch 
above the eyes, and with which some- 
times, conceals the crown, by contracting the 
muscles of the head ; the upper part or the 
body is yellowish olive green ; all the under 
parts pale reddish white, tinged with green 
on the sides ; the greater coverts of the wings 
.jire duikx brown, edged with yellow, and 
tipped withxjrtute : legs yellowish brown. 
The female is distinguished by a. pale yellow 
drewn t and her whole plumage is leas than 
that of the male. This delightful little fairy 
bird frequents the l&rgtat trees, such as 
oaks, elms, tall pines, and fir% particularly 
the first, in which it finds both food and 
shelter ; In these it builds its nest, which is 
suspended like a hammock, from a branch 
by a kind of cordage made of the materials 
of which the nest is chiefly composed ; it is j 
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middle of April, send takes Us departure at 
the end of September or the beginning of 
October. Though wild and timorous, it is 
frequently found in the midst of cities, 
always choosing the mo-d inaccessible places 
for its residence : it likewise builds in the 
holes of forest trees, or in high and danger- 
ous precipices. Its nest is chiefly composed 
of moss, lined with hair and feathers. It is 
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distinguished by a peculiar quick shake of 
Its tall from side to ride, when it alights 
{ Tli csv bird/ feed on flies, spldsrs, acts' eggs, 
soft fruits, berries, tc. 

The Asiktucajt Redstart (Sctcphapa 
rvticina\ which belongs to the family ITvs- 
cic conjee. Is described by Wilson as one of 
the most expert flycatchers of its tribe- 
lie says,-** it ii almost perpetually in motion ; 
and will pursue a retreating party of flies 
lYom the tops of the tallest trees, in an al- 
most perpendicular, but rlg-zag direction, 
to the ground, where the clicking of its bill 
Is distinctly heard j and I doubt not but it 
oflon secures ten or twelve of these in a 
descent of three or four seconds.” Where* 
cv«r flying insects abound, there this little 
bird Is sure to be seen. It builds frequently 
in low bu/hca, or on tho drooping branches 
of the elm, within a few feet of the ground, 
fastening its nest to two twigs ; outwardly it 
ii formed of flax, well wound together, and 
moistened with its saliva. Interspersed here 
and there with pieces of lichen, and lined 
with a very soft downy substance. The 
female lays five white eggs, sprinkled with 
gray and blackish specks. The general 
colour of the plumage above is black, which 
cover* the whole head and neck, and spreads 
on the upper parts of the breast in a round- 
ing form ; where, as well as on the head cud 
neck, it is glossed with steel blue j rides of 
the breast below this, black ; the inside of 
the wings, and upper half of the wing-qullls, 
arc of a fine orange colour; belly and vent, 
white, slightly streaked with pale orange ; 
legs black. This species has the constant 
habit of flirting Its extended tail from ride 
to side, as it runs along the branches, occa- 
sionally shooting off after winged Insects. Its 
notes are few and feeble, repeated at short 
■ intervals, os it darts among the foliage. 

REIN-DEER. (Cerrus tarandus ,) The 
Rein-deer is an inhabitant of the most 
! northerly regions. In Europe its chief re- 
| siuertro is In Lapland aud Norway ; in Asia 
frequents the north coast os for as Karat- 
• rplmtka, and the Inland parts as far as 
t Siberia i and in America it is common in . 
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Greenland, but does notextend farther sonth 
than Canada- They have long been domes- 
cateil, and their appearance and habits have 
l>een minutely described by many travellers 
and natural Ists. They are about four feet six 
inches in height- Their horns are remarkably 
long and slender, and they have branched, 
recurved, round antlers, the summits of which 
are palmated. The body is of a thick and 


square form ; and the legs shorter in pro- 
portion than those of the stag ; but K should 
I be observed that the size varies according 
to the climate, those in the Arctic regions 
being the largest- The colour of tho Rein- 
deer Is brown above and white beneath ; 
but as it advances in age, it often becomes of 
a grayish- white, and sometimes almost en- 
tirely white : the space about the eyes Is 
always black : the under part of the neck 
is much longer than the rest, and forms a 
kind, of hanging beard- Both sexes hare 
horns, but those of the male are much larger 
and longer than those of the female. The 
hoofs are long, large, and black, as are also 
the fabc or secondary hoofs behiud ; and 
these latter, while the animal is running, 
make by their collision a remarkable clut- 
tering sound, which may be heard at a con- 
siderable distance. 

It Is an observation no less true than trite, 
that to the Laplanders ihi* animal is ths sub- 
stitute for the horse, the cow, and tho sheep : 
harnessed to the sledge, the Rein-deer bounds 
over the frozen lakes and river*, or the 
equally hardened surface of the mow i of Its 
milk they make their cheese ; Us fleali sup- 
plies them with food ; and the skins furnish 
them not only with clothing, but with 
their tents and bedding. In short, this ani- 
mal is deservedly celebrated for its services 
to the simple and hnrmlcss inhabitants of 
Lapland, who, undisturbed by the sound of j 
war, or the anxieties which commerce brings, j 
lead a kind of pastoral life, even wltliin the 
frozen limits of the arctic circle, and have 
no other cares tlmn those of providing far 
the rigours of their long winter, and of 
rearing and supporting their numerous herds 
of Rein-deer, which may be said to consti- 
tute almost their whole wealth- Some writers, 
indeed, have eulogized the great happiness i 
of the Laplanders in terms too extravagant 
for the sober pen of truth, and, quitting de- 
scriptive prose, hare indulged In the pleasant 
reveries of poetical fiction : thus — 

“ Here stands secure, ben«ath the northern zon*, 

O sarTed Innocence, thy turf-lioih throne : 

*Tls here thou w»r*«t aloft thy snowy wings, 

Far from the pride of emits am! pomp of kings." 

Bnt, In faet, if the poor Laplander be 
really* so happy. It arises from hit being 
ignorant of the wont* of luxury, uecorioitra 
by tlic sterility of Jus native land, and his 
Bon-iuteMouree with highly civilized and 
polished nations. Their state of felicity has, j 
Indeed, some serious drawbacks. The winter »j 
may be said to continue nearly niuc mouth/, jj 
and is of n rigour unknown iu the more i 
southern regions of the world ; the sun is j 
invisible for a certain period, and the moon 
and stars, with the frequent coruscations 
of the aurora borealis, aud the reflection 
from the snow, constitute the only light 
afforded by nature. The short summer, on 
the contrary, when once fairly commenced, 
is scarcely less op]»rcsslvc,froin the innumer- 
able legions of musquitoee, wliicli abound to 
such a degree in the marshy districts, as to 
oblige the inhabitants, in order to walk 
abroad with common comfort, to anoint their 
faces with a mixture of tnr and milk l l 


The chief food of the Rein-deer is a secies 
of Lichen, or moss, which covers large tracts 
of tlie northern regions, and on which these 
animals delight to browse. “ Lapland,” we 
are told, “is divided into two tracts, called 
the alpine and the woodland country. Those 
immense mountains, called in Sweden Tjcl- 
Icn, divide that country from Norway, ex- 
tending towards the White Sea as far as 
ltussia, and are frequently more than twel\ e 
miles in breadth. The other, called the 
woodland division, lies to the cast of this, 
and differs from the neighbouring provinces 
of Norway by its soil, which is exceedingly 
stony and barren, being covered with one 
continued tract of wood, of old pine-trees. 
This tract has a very singular appearance. 
The trees above arc covered over with great 
quantities of n black hanging lichen, grow- 
ing in filaments resembling locks of hair, 
while the ground beneath appears like miow, 
being totally covered with white lichens. 
Between this wood and the Alps lies a region 
called the Woodland, or Desert Eapmark, 
of thirty or forty miles in breadth, of the 
most savage and horrid appearance, consist- 
ting of scattered and uncultivated woods, 
and continued plains of dry barren sand, 
mixed with vast lakes and mountains. 
When the mosses on part of this desert tract 
have been burnt, either by lightning or 
any accidental fire, the barren soil imme- 
diately produces the white lichen vhich 
covers the lower parts of the Alps. The 
Rein-deer in summer seek their highest 
parts, and there dwell amidst their storms 
and snows, not to fly the heat of the lower 
regions, but to avoid the giuit and gud-fty. 
In winter these intensely cold mountains, 
whose tops reach high into the atmosphere, 
can no longer support them, aud they are 
obliged to return to the desert and subsist 
upon the lichens.” 

“ To the natives of North America,” to 
use the words of a contemporary writer,” the 
Reindeer is only known as a beast of elutee, 
but it is a most important one; there is hardjy 
a part of the animal which is not made avail- 
able to some useful purpose. Clothing made 
of the skin is, according to Dr. Richardson, 
so impervious to the cold, that, with the ad- 
dition of a blanket of the same material, 
any one eo clothed may bivounck on the 
snow with safety in the most intense cold 
of au arctic winter’s wight. The vcni>on, 
when in high condition, has several inches 
of fat on the Imuuchcs, and is said to equal 
that of the fallow-deer in our best English 
parka ; the tongue and some of the tripe are 
reckoned most delicious morsels. Pem- 
imcan is formed by pouring one- third part 
of melted fat over the pounded meat, ai\d 
incorporating them well together. The Es- 
quimaux and Greenlanders consider the 
stomach or paunch with its contents a great 
delicacy ; and Captain James Ross .-'ava that j 
those contents form the only vegetable food . 
which the natives of Boothia ever taste. 
For further particulars, and there are many 
and interesting, we m««t refer to Dr. Ki- 
chnrdsonV Fauna Rorcali- Americana, and 
the works of our gallant northern voyagers 1 
generally." 


REMORA, or SUCKING-FISIT. (£Wu- 
TtciJ* 0 This fish, which in form bears' some re- 
semblance to the herring.nnd ia from fifteen 
to eighteen inches in length, is the echcneis of 
the Greeks, and has been celebrated from re- 
mote antiquity for its power of adhesion to 
any other animal or inanimate substance; in 
short, the most incredible stories arc related 
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by Pliny and other ancient naturalists with 
all possible gravity and good faith ; aniong 
others, that Antony’s ship, *tt the battle of 
Aetium, was kept motionless by the exer- 
tions of the Remora, notwithstanding the 
efforts of several hundred sailors ; and that 
the vessel of Caligula was detained between 
Astura and .ctium by another of these fish 
found sticking to the helm, and wIiomj 
solitary efforts could not be countervailed by 
a crew of four hundred able teamen, till 
several of the latter, on examining into the 
cause of the detention, perceived the im- 
pediment, and detached the Remora from 
its hold. The real fact is, that the fins of 
this fish are particularly weak, on which 
account it attaches itself to various bodies, 
and is found not only fastened to ships, but 
to whales, shurks, and other fishes ; and 
with such extreme tenacity is this hold 
maintained, that, unless the effort of separa- 
tion be applied in a particular direction. It 
id impossible to effect the disunion without 
the destruction of the ti-h itself. In stormy 
and boisterous weather, the Remora, like • 
the lumpfish and tunic others, will also often 
adhere to rocks. 

The Remora is principally an inhabitant 
of the Mcditerram an ami Atlantic seus. Its 
general colour is au uniform brown ? the 
ekin smooth ami destitute of scales, but 
marked with numerous impressed points or 
pores ; the month is large, and furnished 
with very numerous small teeth ; and the 
lower jaw is rather longer than the upper : 
the eyes are small, with yellow iridcs ; the 
lutcral line commences above the pectoral 
fins, and from thence, pretty suddenly de- 
scending, runs straight in the tail, which is of 
a slightly forked, or rather lunaled form. 
Another j-pccics, the Inujax Rexoua. (A’c/ic- 
m is nrurrtifes), 'thick is of a more slender j 
or lengthened shape, is said to be employed jj 
by the natives of the coastof Mozambique in i j 
their pursuit of turtles, with great smvess. j! 
A ring is fastened round the tail of the fi-h (j 
in buck a manner as to prevent its escape, |j 
and a long cord fastened to the ring. When II 
the boat has arrived as near as it well can to j 
a tuitlc that is sleeping on the surface of the 
water, as is the custom of these animals, the I 
boatmen throw the Remora Into the sea, > 
anil giving it the proper length of cord, it ‘ 
soon attaches itself to the breast of the sleep- j 
nig turtle, and both are then drawn into the { 
boat with ease. The apparatus by which »{ 
this adhesion is accomplished by the Remora 11 
J» 
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consists of an oval area on the top of the 
head, traversed by numerous partitions, cadi 
of which is fringed at the end by a row of 
\ cry numerous |*;rpendieuhvr teeth, or fila- 
ment; 1 , while the whole oval space is strength- 
ened by a longitudinal septum. 

REPTILES. ( Rent ilia.) The name given 
to ii cla-s of cohl-bloodeil vertchratcd ani- 
mal-). whose movement-* are usually confined 
to emwliug and swimming, aud whose rcs- 
pirnlion is aerial and incomplete. They 
have the heart so constructed that at each 
contraction a imrtion only of the blood 
received from the various parts of the system 
is sent into the lungs, the remainder of this 
fluid returning into the general circulation 
without having passed through the lungs, 
and consequently without having been sub- 
jected there to respiration. lienee it results 
that the action of oxygen upon the blood is 
I lcs-s than in the Mammalia ; and though 
several of them leap and run with celerity 
on certain occasions, their habits are gene- 
rally sluggish, their digestion excessively 
slow, their sensations obtuse, aud, in cold or 
temperate climates, they pass nearly the 
whole winter in a state oflcthargy. In thejr 
general form. Reptiles approach Mammalia 
nearer than Birds ; but they offer in this 
I rest ect many variations, os may be seen by 
comparing together, a Tortoise, a Crocodile, 
a Serpent, and a Frog. Their head is almost 
always small, and their body very much . 
lengthened out ; some, as Serpents, are en- 
tirely destitute of members, or have only 
traces of them ; but the greater number of 
these animals, the Li zanl and Frog for in- 
stance, have four limbs, formed so os to serve 
for walking or swimming. The skeleton in 
this cIoj-s presents much greater variations 
in its structure, than in warm-blooded Ver- 
tebrata. All the parts of which it is com- 
]>03vd are wanting in one or another group, 
excepting the head and the vertebral co- 
lumn ; but the bones of which these are 
composed always preserve a great resem- 
blance to those of Mammalia and Birds, nnd 
ore easily recognized as being analogous to 
them. Their brain, which is proportionally 
very is not «u> essentially requisite to 

the exercise of their nnimal and vital facul- 
ties as in the Mammalia ; for they continue 
to live and to execute voluntary movements 
for n con-ddemble time after being deprived 
of the brain, and even after the loss ofthe 
head : their muscles also preserve their irri- 
tability for a considerable time after being 
severed from the body ; and their heart con- 
tinues to pulsate for hours after it has been 
torn from the body. Keptiles dire with more 
facility, and remain longer under wnter than 
either the Mammalia or Birds, the smallness 
ofthe pulmonary vessels permitting them 
to suspend the process of respiration, without 
arresting the course of the blood. No Hep- 
tile hatches its eggs. Some on quitting the 
egg have the form and gills of fishes ; and 
certain genera retain these orgnnseven after 
j the development of thcir'lungs. In other 
1 Reptiles which produce eggs, the young is 
already formed and considerably advanced 
within the egg at the time the parent de- 


posits it. Reptiles also present more varied 
forms, characters, nnd modes of gait, than 
the other classes of animals : and it is in 
their production more especially, th.it Na- 
ture seems to have tried to imagine groiesqne 
forms, and to have mollified in every i»ossiblc 
way the general plan adopted for nil vertc- 
brnted animals, and for the oviparous classes 
in particular. 

Reptiles are endowed with five senses, but 
none of them in great perfection. In those 
species which arc covered with scales or 
plates, the sense of touch is very obtuse ; 
and in the sj>ecies which have a naked Bkin, 
such ns the Frog, it is also weak, in conse- 
quence of not lx*ing adherent to the body, 
but envelopes it like a bag. In the Serpents 
the eyes are immovable, destitute of eyelids 
and covered with a corneuus substance ; in 
some genera three eyelids are distinguish- 
able, while others are destitute of right. 
Their nostrils are small, and they appear to 
have a very weak sense of smell. They hare 
no delicacy of taste, for almost all the species ; 
swallow their food entire ; and those m 
which the tongue is soft and flexible, this 
organ serves chiefly as an instrument for the 
seizure of their food. None of them have 
true fleshy lips ; and 6ome, such as the Tor- 
toises, nre provided with a homy hill, like 
that of n parrot; others hare teeth of various 
forms, which nre not, however, formed for 
mastication, but to assist in holding their 
prey. Various serpents have hollow fangs, 
which they can erect fit pleasure, when they 
open their mouths to bite, and these fangs 
hare apertures, from which they inject into 
the wounds made by them an active and 
deadly poison. 

From the earliest times the forms and 
habits of the reptilo world attracted at- 
tention, nnd appear to have been pretty 
well understood. The ancient monuments 
of the Egyptians show this ; and numerous 
passages in the Old Testament prove that a 
similar knowledge existed w lien the Scrip- 
tores were written. Nor must it be forgotten 
that among the Organic Remains which the 
industry and science of inquiring minds 
have lately brought to light, none present 
forms more wonderful, or proportions more 
gigantic, than some of the Fossil Reptilia. 
[See IcirmrosAUKus : Iguakodon : Ple- 
siosaurus : Notuos Annus, &c.j f 

RETEPOKA. A genus of the Polypiferous 
corallines which is allied ta 2^schara t and 
has the leaf-like expansion pierced like uet- 
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work ; our figure will show the appearance 
of this genus. The species represented is 
often called Neptune’s Ruffles, and is the 
RtiepOra c ellulota of naturalists. It is some 
of the recent species j there arc others found 
lu a fossil state. 

RHEA. [See Ostrich, American.] 

RHINOCEROS. (.Rhinoceros.) This large 
and uncouth-looking Pachydermatous genus 
inhabits the hotter regions of Asia and 
Afriea, and, next to the Elephant, contains 
the most powerful of Quadrupeds. The com- 
mon Indian Rhinoceros (R. unicomu) is 
usually about twelve feet long from the tip of 
the nose to the insertion of the tail ; its height 
is about seven feet ; and the circumference 
of its body is nearly equal to its length. 
The bock, instead of rising, as in the Ele- 
phant, sinks in considerably ; the head is 
moderately large and long ; the upper lip 
protrudes considerably, and being extremely 
pliable, answers the end of a small proboscis: 
but its most distinguishing mark is the pos- 
eCSMon of a solid^ slightly curved, sharp- 
pointed horn, which rests on a strong arch 


! and making its way by sheer force through 
the jungle. It is naturally of a quiet and 
inoffensive disposition, but very furious and 
j dangerous when provoked or attacked ; 

; charging with great impetuosity, and tramp- 
ling down, or ripping up with its horn, any 
animal which opposes it. The bones of the 
Rhinoceros, like those of the Elephant, ore 
often found in a fossil state in various parts 
of the world ; and in the year 1772 an, entire 
Rhinoceros was found buried ny the banks 
of a Siberian river, in the ancient frozen 
eoil, with the ekin, tendons, and some of 
the flesh, in the highest state of preservation. 

The Two-noRNi-.n Rhinoceros, (Jthino- 
ccros bicornis.) Thi9 species iJ found in 
various parts of Africa, and seems to have 
been the kind known to the ancient Romans, 
and by them Exhibited iu their public shows 
an I combats of animals. In size it equals 
the common or single-horned species ; and j 
its habits nnd manner of feeding* arc the 
same: but it differs greatly in the appearance 
of its skin, which, instead of the vast and 
Tcgularly marked armour-like folds of the 
former, has merely a Might wrinkle across 
the shoulders, and on the hinder parts, with 
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formed by the nasal botics. This horn is 
sometimes (but not generally) as much as 
three feet in length, and eighteen laches in 
circumference at its base, and Is used as a 
most powerful and effective weapon. The 
animal is also characterized by having 6even 
molars on each side above and below, with 
only four incisors, and no enniue teeth. The 
ears are moderately large, upright, and 
pointed ; the eves small and half closed. 
The skin is thick and coarse, with a knotty 
or granulated surface ; and so impenetrable 
on the body and limbs, as to resist either 
the claws of the lion or the tiger, the sword 
or the shot of the hunter. About the neck 
the skin is disposed in several large plaits or 
folds ; another fold passes from the shoul- 
ders to the fore legs, and another from the 
hind part of the back to the thighs. The 
toil is Mender, flattened at the end, and co- 
vered on the sides with very stiff and thick 
block hairs: the belly is somewhat pendu- 
lous ; the legs very short, strong, and thick ; 
and the feet divided into three large hoofs, 
all standing forwards. In India the Rhino- 
ceros leads a tranquil indolent life, wallow- 
ing on the marshy borders of lakes and 
rivers, and occasionally bathing itself in 
their waters. Its movements are usually 
slow j and it carries its hcod low, like the 
Hog, ploughing up the ground with its horn. 
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| a few fr inter wrinkles on the 6idcs ; bo that, 
i in comparison with the common Rhinoceros, 
it appears almost emooth : the skin, however, 
is^ rough or tuberculated : but what con- 
stitutes the specific or principal distraction ' 
is, that the nose is furnished with fico hums, 
ope of which is ratal ler than the other, and 
situated higher up ; and that they are fixed 
to the nose by a strong apparatus of muscles \ 
and tendons, bo that they arc loo**e when 
the animat U in a quiescent state, but become 
linn and immovable when he Is enraged. 
His manner of feeding, with some other par- 
ticulars, is thus given by Mr. Bruce, the 
Abyssinian traveller. He informs us, that, 

M besides the trees capable of moH resistance, 
there are, in the vast forests within the rains, 
trees of a softer consistence, and of a very 
euccnlcntqualitv, which seem to be destined 
for his principal food. For the purpose of I 
gaining the highest branches of lhc*c, his { 
upper Tip is capable of being lengthened out 
so as to increase his power of laying hold 
with this in the same manner as the Elephant 
does with his trunk. With this lip, ami the 
assistance of his tongue, he pulls down the 
upper brandies which have most leaves, and 
these he devours first; having stripped the t 
tree of its branches, lie does not therefore 
abandon it, but, placing his snout as low in j 
the trunk as lie finds his horns will enter, j 
he rips up the body of the tree, and reduces 
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it to thin piece?, like so many laths ; and 
when he has thus prepared it, lie embraces 
as much of it as he can in his monstrous 
jaw*, and twists it round with as much ease 
as an ox wuuhl do a root of celery. When 
pursued, am! in fear, he possesses an usto- 
nidihig degree of swiftness, considering his 
hize, the apparent unwieldiness of his body, 
his great weight before, and the shortness of 
Ids Tegs. He is long, and has a kind of trot, 
which, after a fbw minutes, increases in a 
great proportion, and takes in n great dis- 
tance ; but this is to be understood with a 
degree of moderation. It is not true that in 
n plain he beats the horse in swiftness. I 
have passed him with case, and seen many 
worse mounted do the same; and though it 
is true that a horse can seldom come up with 
him, this is owiug to his cunninc. and not 
his swiftness. He makes constantly from 
wood to wood, and forces himself into the 
thickest part of them. The trees that are 
frusli, or dry, are broke down, like os with a 
cannon shot, and fail behind him and on 
his sides in all directions. Others that aro 
more pliable, greener, or fuller of sap, are 
bent back by ills weigh* nnd the velocity 
of his motions. And, after he has passed, 
restoring themselves like a green hranch to 
their natural position, they sweep the in- 
cautious pursuer and his lior&e from the 
the ground, and dash them in pieces against 
the surrounding trees. The eyes of the Rhi- 
noceros arc very' small, and he seldom turns 
his head, and therefore secs nothing but what 
is before him. To this lie owes file death, 
and never escapes if there is so much plain 
as lx, enable the horse to get before him. 
Ills pride nnd fury, then, make him lay 
aside all thoughts of escaping, but by victory 
over his enemy. He stands fora moment at 
bay", then, at a start, runs forward, at the 
horse, like the wild boar, whom, in his man- 
ner of action, he very much resembles. The 
horse easily avoids him, by turning short 
aside ; and this is the fatal instant : the 
naked man, with the sword, drops from be- 
hind the principal horseman, nnd, unseen 
by the Rhinoceros, who is seeking his enemy, 
the horse, he gives him a stroke across the 
tendon of the heel, which renders him in- 
capable of further flight or resistance." 

Another species of Rhinoceros, less power- 
ful nnd sa\age, is found in Java; of this 
"f figure the skull, which will serve also to 
illustrate the structure of the head ; a third, 
which possesses two horns, iu Sumatra ; and 
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three species are said to be known in Africa : 
but the most formidable are those we have 


described. The skin of the Rhinoceros is an 
article in great demand iu several countries 
of Asia and Africa. It is manufactured into 
the best and hardest leather that con be 
imagined; and targets and shields are made 
of it, that ore proof against even the stroke 
of a scimitar. When polished, the skin is j 
very, similar in appearance to tortoise shell, j 
Their horns are manufactured into drinking [ 
cups, the hilts of swords, and snuff- b^xes, by j 
several oriental nations ; and in the palmy ! 
days of ancient Home, we otc told, the ladies 
of fashion ii^ed them in their baths, to hold 
their essence bottles nnd oils. 

In M. dc Blainvillc’s great work on the 
Osteography of. the Vertebrate, he admits 
five living species ns indisputable; two of 
which arc African — the black rhinoceros of 
the Cnpe (/,. bicomis\ and the white rhino- 
ceros of Southern Africa, first distinguished 
by' Dr. Burchell (72. limits) j three are 
Asiatic — the Rhinoceros of India (72. uni- 
cornis), the rhinoceros of Java, with one 
horn [It. Java n us ), and that of Sumatra, 
with two horns (It. Snmatranus). Dr. An- 
drew Smith discovered a third species, dis- 
tinguished, among other peculiarities, by the 
great length of the second horn. This £s the 
Hhinoccrvs ICctloa > described by that distin- 
guished nntunilist ; a flue specimen of it 
exists in the collection of the British Mu- 
seum. Some accounts would likewise lend 
us to believe in the existence of a rhinoceros ! 
in Africa with one horn, which rjould form | 
another species to be added to the preceding, j 

Among the fossil rhinoceroses, M. de ] 
Blainville admits but three European spe- 
cies as certain. The first is the rhinoceros 
with partitioned nostrils (72. tichorhinw). 
This species, destitute of incisors, had three 
toes on each foot, the cranium elongated, 
the nostrils separated hy a bony* partition ; i 
its nose was provided with two horns ; its I 
molars approached those of the Jthinocrrvs • 
cam us; its bones were short and strong, » 
amt its body covered with hair. On this I 
subject he remarks, that these hairs have | 
sometimes been erroneously described as j 
forming a long nnd thick fur, but at most ! 
they' did not exceed tlirce lines in length, j 
72. tichorhinus is found in the deposits formed 
during the diluvian epoch. It is probable \ 
that it inhabited Siberia, and the greater 
part of Europe. This is the species which 
has been found preserved in the ice of the 
Korth of Asia. The second species is tho 
rhinoceros with nostrils, not partitioned 
(72. leptorhimus), which had perristeut in- 
cisors, but concealed in the gums, three toes 
on each foot, two horns, an elongated cra- 
nium, and Blender bones. This species, 
which is not so well characterized as the 
preceding, lias been found chiefly iu the 
superior tertlories of Italy and the south of 
France. M. de Blainville likewise refers 
the bones found in caverns in the south of 
France to 72. tichorhinus, while those of the 
north and of Belgium contain /mly the re- 
mains of the preceding species — The third 
species is the rhinoceros with incisors (72. 
incitivns), characterized by half salient in- 
cisors in the two jaws, four toes on the an- 
terior feet, flat metatarsi, Ac. It would 
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appear that the male bore two horn*, and 
; that the female was destitute of these ap- 
\ )>ewJftges. The latter, for tlUs reason, has 
; l>cen made the type of the genus Accrothc- 

* Wum of M. Kaup. The K. tncutrus i* found 
j Jn tli« middle tertiary formations, *jnd has 
v l»een descrit)ed under manv names. In the 

Sewalik Hills, In India, I)r. Falconer and 
Major Cautlev have discovered remains of 
other fossil aperies ; figures of these are given 
in their Fauna anttqua Sicalcnsis; the origi- 
nals are preserved in the British Museum- 

It appears that rhinoceroses have not ex- 
isted during the whole commencement of 
the tertiary epoch, for the eocene formations 
yield no trace of them. They hare oj?peared, 
for the first time, in the middle or miocene 
period, during winch the It. fnctsmas has 

* inhabited the greater part of Europe. To- 
t wards the close of the tertiary epoch this 

aperies has been replaced by the K. fcpto- 
and during the dilnvlan epoch, it is 
the It. tiv/torhinits which has been the most 
abundant and most widely diffuhCd. In the i 
present day rhinoceroses do not exist in j 
Euioj>e t and nrc only found in the warmest j 
countries. Wc find three stoics in Afriea, | 
j one sjvceies in Continental Aria, and two in 
the Sunda Inlands. America and New Hol- 
land hove not any at present, and do not 
appear to have possessed any in the epoch 
anterior to our awn. 

H1UPIDUUA. [Sec Faxtail.3 

KHIZOroDA. [See I’olythalamia, p. 
* 40 .] 

BHIZOSTOMA. A genus of Acalcph®. 

TIT TOP ALOCERA. The first section of the 
I.cnidoptem, In the recent Chissiricati'in of 
J H-cct*, corresponding with the genus 
(Finn A and deriving its name from genc- 
rnflr haring he antenna', which are lb>» 
and* elongated, xminated by a knob. Tins 
section comprise the well-known tri)»cs of 
Butterflies, whose elegant forms and beau- 
tiful colours may lx.' mistaken for. “winged 
flowers or flyiug gems.*' They vary greatly 
in size, as well as in l A divennty of their 
colours: here, in our nbrc fields, we have 
some species not an inch across the wings*, 
while in India and South mcrica are to 
be seen fluttering in the sun’s warm ravs, 
gorgeous specimen* nine or ten Inches in 
expanse. Their flight is also as varied as 
that of the feathered t rites, and can a* 
readily he distinguished by tin skilful col- 
lector. Some rfeim along the plain with 
graceful elegance ; other* fly more slawjr, 
ami with an undulating motion ; while 
others, again. rise high into the air. and Ball 
over the topmost branches of the sturdy oak. 
The prevalence of particular colours in 
certain grcmjw also deserves mention : thus 
the jWjprnimuti arc chiefly blue ; among the 
rtrritk* the colour is cither White or orange 
tipped with black ; in the J/ip 3 >mv/u.t, 
i dull brown ; in Lyccena, bright eopi»er 
l , colour ; while the IftjmphoUihe have their 
I j w ings varied with beautiful c\ cs or s]»ots ; 
t end the J-Yi l Maries are fulvous varied on 
1 the under side with j*carly patches. — We i 
j might extend Ibis article to un indefinite 1 


length were we to attempt to dtscrite the 
various habits, the distinctive character*, 
and the transformallons, &c. of there be*u- 
tiful insects j but we trust the reader will 
excuse us if we at cmcc refer him, fur such 
additional information a* our spore would 
nllovr, to the articles Pafilio end Fr.nnor- 

TE1U. 

KIIYNCHCEA^ A genus of Gmllaforlal 
birds allied to the Snipes. The species 
KnVxciUKA A fATi: a t.ts, which is a summer 
visitant of New South Wales, in its habits 
and disposition purtnkes both of the true 
Snipes and the Sandpijxrr* ; running about, 
like the latter, among (he ruriies <or on the 
bare ground nt the edge of the water. Olive- 
green, with narrow hors and marbling* of 
dark brown. Is the prevailing eolmir ; and a 
pale buff stripe runs from the bill down the 
centre of the head to the najic : breast and 
oil the under surface white ; legs pale green. 
The male is much smaller than the female, 
and has the rides, back, andfruntot the neck 
much lighter and mingled with patches of 
white x wings more olive, the coverts orna- 
mented with numerous large irregular 
patches of buff, encircled with a narrow line 
of black i the buff bands on the primaries J 
richer and more distinct j the scapnlaries 
sjwckled with white j the patch on each side 
of the ches>t dark olive, with large patches of 
white surrounded try n line of black. The 
plumage of the female, contrary to the gene- 
ral rule, is darker, richer, and moredbtinctly 
defined. Mr. Gould say* that on dissection 
be observed an anatomical peculiarity of a 
very extraordinary nature, the more bo as it 
exists in the female alone ; namely, the 

S reat elongation of the trachea, which passes 
own between the skin and the muacles 
forming the breart for the whole length of 
the body, making four distinct convolutions 
before entering the longs. This was after- 
words examined by Mr. Yorrcll, who state* 
that the form and position of the trachea In 
the JlhimcJtcca A v steal is is similar to that of 
the Semipalm&tcd Goose, figured in the 15th 
volume of the Tran*. Uun. Soc. Taft. 14. 

RHYNClIOmORA. An extensive group 
or subsection of Coleopterous Insect*, dis- 
tinguished by the front of the head teing 
produced into a long snout or rostrum, at 
the extremity of which Is the mouth. The 
body is oval or rounded : the antennal arc 
inserted nt the sides of the rostrum, mid arc 
short, elbowed, and often terminated in an 
oval club ; the mandible* are -mall but ro- 
bust i the palpi sltort and conical ; and the 
third tarsal joint deeply hilobed. The ma- 
jority of the species ore of small or mmiernic 
size; but the elytra of some of them are 
most brilliantly coloured : they arc widely 
distributed, but abound chiefly in ho! conn- 
trie*, and all ore herbivorous. The larvsc 
ere white and fleshy grub*, with strong und 
horny jaws, whereby they arc enabled to 
gnaw the harder parts of vegetable food, on 
which they subsist. 

These beetles arc often very hurtful to 
plants, by boring into Ihe leaves, bark, im»Js, 
fruit, curt reeds, and feeding upon tl ‘ 
substance therein contained. They r 


ipon the soft | 
They arc di- j 
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nrnal iooecta, and love to come out of their 
retreat* and enjoy the sunshine. Some of 
them fly well ; but others have no •wings, or 
only Ttirj short ones, under the wing-cases, 
ana are therefore unable to fly. They walk 
slowly, and being of a timid nature, and 
without the means of defence, when alarmed 
they turn bock their antenn® under the 
snout, fold tip their legs, and fall From the 
plants on which they live. ' The larr® have 
strong and horny j aws, with which they gnaw 
those parts of plants which serve for their 
food. Some of them bore into and spoil 
fruits, groin, and seeds; some attack the 
leaves and stems of plants, cansing them to 
swell and become cankered; while others 
penetrate into the solid wood, interrupt the 
course of the sap, and occasion the branch 
above the seat of attack to wither and die. 
Most of these grubs are transformed within 
the vegetable substances upon which they 
have lived; some, however, when fully grown, 
go into the ground, where they are changed 
to pups, and nfterwords to beetles. This 
subsection corresponds with the Linnman 

f enera Bruchus, Attelabns, and Curculio. 

ome of the most- extraordinary species of 
lihyncophoroua insects compose the South 
African genus Antliarhinus, in one rex of 
which the rostrum is nearly three times as 
long as the body, porrected, and as thin as a 
fine needle. In the great work of Schoenlierr 
on these insect«at*least 7000 species are de- 
scribed or alluded to. 

RHYKCROrS. We learn from WHean'f 
American Ornithology, that this truly sin- 
gular bird was the only species of its tribe 
discovered at the time he wrote. Another 
species at least, the iJ. orientali* has been 
since found in Africa. The specie* whose 
history we here subjoin is tbe Buck Skim- 
mer; or Sukkuwatur. {Rhynchops nipra.) 
It is a bird of passage In the Builed States, 
and mokes its first appcarauce on the 
shores of Xew Jersey early in Mar. It re- 
sides there, as well as along the whole At- 
lantic coast, during the summer, and retires 
early in September. Its fuvouritc haunts 
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are low tand bars, raised above the reach 
of the summer tides; and also dry flat 
sands on the beach in front of the ocean. 
Early in June these birds form themselves 
into small societies, fifteen or twenty pair 
frequently breeding within a few yards of 
each other. The nest is a mere hollow formed 
in the sand ; and the female lays three eggs, 
almost perfectly oval, of a clear white, 
marked with large round spots of brownish 


] block, and intermixed with others of a paler 
dusky hue. The female sits on them only 
during the night, or in wet and stormy 
weather. The young remain for several 
weeks before they are able to fly ; are fed 
with great assiduity by both parents ; ami 
seem to delight inlying with loosened wings, 
flat on the sand, enjoying it* invigorating 
warmth. They breed but once in the season. 

The Slieerwater is formed for skimming, 
while on wing, the surface of the sea for its 
food, which consists of small fish, shrimps, 
young fry, &c., whose usual haunts are near 
the shore, and towards the surface. That 
the lower mandible, when dipt into and 
cleaving the water, might not retard the 1 
bird’s way, it is thinned and sharpened like I 
the blade of a knife ; the upper mandible 
being, at such times, elevated above water, 
is curtailed in its length, a* being less ne- 
cessary, but tapering ’gradually to a point, 
that, on shutting, it may offer less opposition. 
To prevent inconvenience from the rushing 
of the water, the mouth is confined to the 
mere opening of the gullet, which, indeed, 
prevents mastication taking place there ; but 
the stomach, or gizzard, to which this busi- 
ness is solely allotted, is of uncommon 
hardness, strength, and muscularity, far I 
surpassing in these respects any other water 
bird with which I am acquainted. To all 
these is added & vast expansion of wing, to 
enable the bird to saUVith sufficient celerity . 
wlule dipping in the water. The general ! 
proportion of the length of our swiftest hawks l 
and swallows, to their breadth, is as one to | 
two ; but in the present case,. as there is not 
only the resistance of the air, but also that 
of the water, to overcome, a still greater 
volume of wing is given, the Shcerwater 
measuring nineteen inches in length, and 
upwards, of forty-four in extent. In short 
(says Wilson), whoever has attentively ex- 
amined this curious apparatus, and observed 
the possessor, with his ample wings, long 
bending neck, and lower mandible, occa- 
sionally dipt into and ploughing the surface, 
and the facility with which he procures his 
food, cannot but consider it a mere playful 
amusement, when compared with the dashing 
immersions of the tern, the gull, or the fish- 
hawk, who, to the superficial observer, appear 
eo superiorly accommodated. 

The voice of the Sheerwater is harsh and 
screaming, resembling that of the tern, but 
stronger. It flies with a slowly flapping 
flight, dipping occasionally, with steady ex- 
panded wings and banded neck, its lower 
mandible into the sea, and, with open mouth, 
receiving its food as it ploughs along the 
surface. It is rarely seen swimming on the 
water, but frequently rest* in large parties 
on the sand bars at low water. The length 
and breadth of this bird we before noticed 
as nineteen inches by forty-four : the length 
of the lower mandible is four inches and a 
half ; of the upper, three inches and a half ; 
both of a scarlet red, tinged with orange, 
and ending in black ; the lower extremely 
thin ; the upper grooved, so as to receive the 
edge of the lower ; the nostril is large and 
pervious, placed, in a hollow near the base 
and edge of the upper mandible, where it 
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projects greatly over tire lower ; upper part 
of the head, neck, back, and scapulars, deep 
black ; wings the same, except the second- 
aries, which are white on the inner vanes, 
and also tipt with white ; tail forked, the 
two middle feathers being about an inch and 
a half shorter than the exterior one*, all 
black, broadly edged on both side* with 
white; tail-coverts, white on the outer tide, 
black in the middle ; front, passing down 
the neck, below the eye, throat, breast, nnd j 
a hole lower parts, pure white; leg* and 
webbed feet, bright scarlet. The female Is 
le« than the male, but the colours and 
markings arc very timilor. The Sheerwater 
Is found on various coasts of Asia, as well 
as America, residing principally near the 
tropics’, and migrating into the temperate 
regions of the glu be for the purpose of rearing 
his young. He Is rarely or never seen for 
out at sea, and must not be mistaken for the 
Sheerwater Petrel ta specie* of 

RIIYNCHOSAURUS. [Bee Burr L.j 

RIBBON-FISTt. (Cepo/a.) A genm of 
Acanthopterygiou* fishes belonging to the 
Ttnuadtr family. The ]>eculiar characters of 
this genus are indicated by the name ; the 
species being distinguished by their length- 
ened bodies, much flattened at the sides, 
and having very small scales. In this family 
are three tribes ; one having the muzzle 


feet are of a faint red hue ; and the claws 
are of a dingy white. From the general 


'J 
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plumage being remarkably smooth and ! 
• even, this bird derives a peculiar beauty. 

RICE-BtTNTrXQ, RICE-BIRD, or BOB- 
O-LINK. {Dolichifiiyx vryzivonis.) The spe- 
cific characters of this bird arc — tail-feathers j 
very acute ; adult male, in spring dress, f 
black, the hind head .velloaish white ; j 
scapulars, rump, and tail-covcrts, white, 
tinged with ash. The Rice- Bunting mi- j 
grate* oyer the continent of America from ’ 
J.abrador to Mexico, and over the Great 
Antille*, appealing In the southern extre- I 
mity of the United States about the end ' 
March. Their food is insects and worms, 1 
ami the seeds of the grft^y meadows. *In 
the autumn they sometimes attack the crops i 
of oats and barley. The *ong of the male 
continues, with little interruption, a* long J 
as the female is sitting, and is singular and j 
pleasant , it consists of a jingling medley of 
short, variable notes, confused, rapid, and 
continuous. The relish for song and mer- 
riment is confined to the male ; but he 
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elongated, the mouth deeply cleft, with J 
strong trenchant teeth, *md the lower jaw 
projecting beyond the upper : the other 
tribe comprehending genera which have tlie 
month small and little cleft. These occur 
in the Mediterranean, the Indian, the At- 
lantic, and the Arctic Seas; and some of 
them are ten feet in length. A third tribe 
hat the muzzle Bhort, and the mouth cleft 
obliquely. 

RICE-BIRD. ( Eo.n'a oryzivoraj This 
bird, which Is about the elie of a Greenfinch, 
Is a native of Java, and is sometimes called 
the Java Sparrow. The bill is extremely 
thick, and of a fine red colour above and 
beneath, except towards the point, where 
there is a little space of white. The eyes 
are dark, and the hides red. The whole 
head is black, except a white oval spot on 
each cheek : the neck, breast, back, and 
coverts of the wings, are of a fine bluish 
t ash-colour, the rump being somewhat lighter 
! than the back ; while the ash-colour on the 
breast change* gradually towards the belly 
into a blossom-colour, terminating in a dirty 
white. The greater quill- feathers, as well 
os the whole tail, are block ; the leg* and 
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generolly lores Iiis musical talent about the 
end of the first week in July, from which 
time, or somewhat earlier, his plumage 
begins to lose its pay colours, and to assume 
.the humble hue of that of the female. About 
the middle of August they enter New York 
and Pennsylvania, on their way to the 
south. There, along the shores of the large 
rivers lined with floating fields of wild nee, 
they find abundant subsistence, grow fat, 
and their flesh become* little inferior in 
flavour to that of the Eurojiean Ortolan ; on 
which account the Reed or Rice- bird*, as 
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they arc then called, arc shot in great num- 
bers. When the cool nights in October 

ft , /■ "T* 




white line extends downwards, passingabove 
the bastard wing : the tail is ash gray, tipped 
with black : legs red, and partly covered 
with feathers ; claws black. The Ring-dove 
is very generally diffused throughout Eu- 
rope ; and is said to be migratory ; though 
it is certain that there are many which re- 
main and regularly breed here- They sel- 
dom fly singly, but in large flocks ; and they 
subsist on grain, acorns, ivy-berries, and 
other wild fruits. Their cooing is louder 
and more plaintive than that of the common 
Pigeon, but is not heard except in pairing : 
time, or during fine weather. i 

u The Ring-dove,” as Mr. Water ton ob- \ 
serves, 41 lays two snow-white eggs on a nest * 
which may l>e termed a platform of sticks, ; 
so sparingly put together, that the eggs are • 
easily seen through it by nn eye habituated [ 
to look for them. On inspecting this ap- - 
parent commencement or remnant of a nest, ' 
one is led to surmise, nt the first glance, that 1 
the young are necessarily exposed to many ; 
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commence, they move still farther south, till 
they reach the islands of Cuba and Ja- 
maica. 

RIF EE BIRD. ( Pit fori* Paraditrtts.'i 
Tliis magnificent bird which Mr. Guuld 
considers is without exception the most gor- 
Ceoudy plum aged one 3*ct discovered in 
Australia, is found in the south-eastern 
portion of that country, inhabiting the 
** brushes” The general colour of the male 
is a rich velvety black, glossed on the upper 
turface with brownish lilac ; under surface 
similar, but all the feathers of the abdomen 
and flanks broadly margined with rich 
olive-green ; feathers of the head and throat 
small, scale- like, and of a shining metallic 
blue-green ; two centre tail-feathers rich 
shining metallic green, the remainder deep 
black ; Mil and feet black. But while the 
male is adorned with hues only equalled by 
some species of the Trochitklx or Humming- 
birds, the drees of the female is remarkably 
plain and sombre. The Rifle Bird’* powers 
of flight arc very limited, arising from the 
■shortness and truncate form of the wing; 
but' owing to that structure it ascends the 
upright boles of trees precisely after the 
manner of the CUxnaclcri , many of whose 
hablw it possesses. 

RING-DOVE. (CnTwnba pnlttmbus.') This 
la the largest of all the Pigeon tribe, mea- 
suring above seventeen inches In length. 
Its hill is pale red : the cyo* pale yellow ; 
the upper parts of the body bluish ash, deep- 
est on the upper parts of the back ; the head 
and fore part of the neck, pale ash gray; 
the lower part of the neck and breast, vinous 
ash ; the belly, thighs, and yent, dull white.. 
It receives its name from having a semi- 
circular line of white on the hinder part irf 
the neck, above and beneath which the 
feathers are glossy, and of a varying hue 
according to the light in which they arc 
seen : the greater quills ore dusky, ami all 
oft them excepting the outermost, edged 
with white : from the point of the wing a 
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a cold oil hitter hln*t during the spring of . 
this crcr-cJUtiging cliinnte. 4 But God tem- , 
pers the wind,' s.Vul Muria, * to the shorn ; 
lamb i* and in the case before us, instinct j 
leaches the parent bird to nit upon its off- ' 
spring for a longer period after they are ' 
hatched than, ]*cihaps, any other of the , 
feathered tribe. In the mean time, the i 
droppings of the young, which the old birds 
of some species carefully convey away, are 
allowed to remain in the nest of the Ring- 
dove. They soon form a kind of plaster, 
strong and *,ccntlc<s. This adds consistency 
to the nest, producing, at the same time, a 
defence against the cold. The ornithologist, . 
while going his autumnal toats, in quest of 
knowledge, on seeing this, will know Ira- j 
mediately that the nc*t ho* contained young : 
should this be wantin", he may conclude 
that the nest has been abandoned at an early 
period. As be will find but very fie** nests 
with this species of ptuster in them, he may j 
conclude, to a certainty, that the Ring-dove 
lias a host of enemies in this country, and 
that it Is seldom fortunate enough to rear . 
its young to that state in which the faculty 
of flying saves them from destruction. No 
bird m the Britidi dominions seems to resort 
to so many trees and shrubs for the purpose 
of incubation ns the Hing-dove. Not a tree, ( 
from the towering pine to the lowly thorn, J 
ever comes amiss to it. * * * During the j 
winter months they are exceedingly shy and j 
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timorous, seeking for safety in lofty flight, 
the moment they see you approach. They 
become quite silent towards the last week 
in October, and their notes are reduced to 
half their number for some days before they 
cease to coo entirely. At this period they 
j discontinue those graceful risings and fink- 
I ingi in the air, in which they api»car to so 
much advantage during the whole of the 
breeding season. * * * As yet, all attempts 
to rccla*m this Pigeon have been of no avail. 
I should supifore it ia not in the power of 
man to make it breed within the walls of a 
dovecot.” 

RINGLET [BUTTERFLY} A name 
given by oollcctora to the species Bipjxxrchia 
ttpjiernnthuM. 

RIVULET (MOTHS} A name given by 
collectors to spedea of Moths of the genus 
Emmd&ia* 

ROACIT. (Q/prmus rttfifas.) Thi« fish 
Inhabits deep, still, and clear rivers ; is con- 
sidered coarse rather than delicate ; nud in 
general weighs from about a pound to a 
pound and a half, though it is occasionally 
larger. In shape it is deep, but rather thin ; 
the hack much arched ; the scales large and 
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easily deciduous ; and the lateral line is 
considerably incurvatcd towards the nlnlo- 
tnen. Its general colour is silvery, with a 
cast of dull yellow, growing more dusky «*n , 
the upper parts : fins red ; dorsal flu rather 
small, and situated on the middle of the 
bock : tail slightly forked. The Roach is 
a gregarious fish, always swimming in large 
shoals, and fccdii g on worms and herbs. 
It generally spawns about the middle of 
May, and is very prolific. Although in no 
preat csteom in this country, it is considered 
m many parts of Europe us an excellent fish 
for the table, its flesh being white and Arm. 

ROBIN. The Ruwiukvst [which see}. 
Also the namo given in America to the 
IVcrrfus migratorius. Nearly every country 
has Us “Robin;” colonists assigning the 
name to the most familiar Kcd-brcasteu bird 
which occurs in the land of their adoption. 

| Thus the Robins of Great Britain, America, 
j New Holland, vr other countries, belong to 
very different genera. 

ROD ENT I A. Rooetct or Gnawiwo 
Animals. This name is given to an Order 
of rnammlfemus quadruped*, occupying, in 
many rcepccts, an intermediate place be- 
tween the purely carnivorous arid purely 
herbivorous ManffltaHa. and to forming the 
, connecting Unit l»ctwcen them. Like the 
Corniyorftr-they are miyttieulutcd* or fur- 


nished with claws • hnt ll.e chief pecnliarlty 
of this order is seen in the remarkable con- 
formation of the teeth. They have two long 
chi>cl-$!mjwd incisors in each jaw, by some 
zoologists said to be canines, and a vacant 
space between the incisors mid the molars 
Tha conformation of the gnawing teeth is 
beautifully adapted to the purpose they have 
to falfil : they are required to have a sharp 
edge, in order to make their way through 
tough vegetable substances, and thev must 
at the same time bo verjr strong and Ann ; 
Oils is effected by the principal substance of 
the tooth being comjjoscd of very tough 
ttv/ry, w ith a plate of hard enamel In front 
only, which latter, wearing most slowly, is 
always left as a sharp projecting edge. The 
molar teeth, which are separated from the 
canines by a wide Interval, are composed of 
alternate plates of enamel and ivory, which, 
wearing unequally, stand up iu ridges, and 
give them a rasp-like surface. The xi(lg»» 
arc always transverse, or in a direction from 
tide to side of the head ; and as the lower 
jn\v has considerable facility of. moving 
backwards nud forwards, it greatly increases 
the power of trituration. In the frugivorous 
species of the Order, however, the surface 
of the molar teeth is ruined into rounded 
tubercles, a* is the cas^ with the Squirrel, 
for instance ; whilst in those animals which 
have any carnivorous tendency, as in the 
ltat, they are raised into sharp points, thus 
K'ariug some resemblance to those quodru- 
l»Ctls which arc wholly carnivorous. At the 
same time, It should not be forgotten that 
there arc sonts animals belonging to the 
Older AWrnfui, who>c propensities to devour 
almost anything that falls in their way, are 
such as tube entitled to the term omnivorous. 
The animals com iwring this order are mostly 
of fctnull size ,- Some are docile and gentle, 
wliiU otlwrs are sa\age and uutameablc ; 
their iustiuelive powers arc great, but they 
not much sagacity. In form they may 
be said to be dispro]Hxrllonatc, the posterior 
limits being generally much larger than the 
anterior,; they rather leap than walk ; and 
most of them have the luibit of sitting upon 
their luiuuchew, and of using their lore paw* 
for the prehension of food, &.C. The brain 
of the Rodents is, as Cuvier remarks, nearly 
smooth and without convolutions ; the orbits 
are not separated from the temporal fosse, 
which have but little depth : the eyes are 
entirely directed laterally ; the zygomatic 
arches, delicate and curved below, plaiuly 
indicate the -weakness of their jaws ; the 
anterior limbs have scarcely any rotary mo- 
tion. and their two l>ones are nearly united ; 
in short, the inferiority of these animals 
shows itself in the greater part of the details 
of their orgamrathf Nevertheless, the ge- 
nera which have the strongest clavicles enj oy 
a certain dexterity, and use their fore tect 
for carrying their food to their mouth ; while 
others t tbc squirrels tor instance) climb trees 
v. ith the utmost facility. 

ROEBUCK, or ROE DEER. (Ccma 
Caiurofin.) Although there arc very few, 
if any, of this light and agile species of the 
Deer tribe in England, they arc still to bo 
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j “There is no wild bird in England so 
completely gregarious as the Kook, or bo 
j regular In Its daily movements. The Ring- 
dove* will assemble in countless multitudes, 
i the Finches will unite in vast assemblies, 

• and Waterfowl will flock in thousands to 
j the protected lake, during the dreary months 
| of winter : hut when the returning sun 
j spreads joy and consolation over the face of 
I nature, their congregated numbers ue dis- 
I solved, and the individuals retire iu pairs 
’ to propagate their le-peetire species The 
[ Rook, however, remains in society the year 
I throughout. In flocks it builds iU nest. In 
jj flocks it becks for food.and in flocks It retires 
■ I for food.” Sometimes these birds 

•' perform an evolution, which is. in this part 
i of the country, usually called the shooting 
j of the Rooks.* Farmers tell you, that this 
shooting portends a coming wind, lie who 
pays attention to the flight of birds has, no 
doubt, observed this downward movement. 
When Rooks have risen to an immense 
height In the olr,?o that, in appearance, they 
| nrc scarcely larger than the lark, they sud- 
J daily descend to the ground, or to the tops 
of trees exactly under them. To effect this, 
they <rome headlong down, on pinion a littlo 
| mired, but not expanded, in a zig-zag direc- 
tion (presenting alternately their back and 
. brc&3t to you), through the resisting air, 

, which causes a noise similar to that of a 
rushing wind. This is a magnificent and 
beauiiful sight to the eye of an ornithologist. 
It is idle for a moment to suppose that it 
portends wind. It is merely the ordinary 
descent of the birds to an inviting sj>ot be- 
neath them, where, in general, some of their 
associates are already assembled, or where 
there Is food to l»e procured. When we con- 
eider the prodigious height of the Rooks at 
l the time they begin to descend.we con- 
clude that they cannot effect their arrival 
at a spot perpendicular under them by any 
other process so short and rapid.” “Rooks 
remain with us the year throughout. If 
there were a deficiency of food, this would 
not be the case ; for, when birds can no 
longer support themselves in the place which 
they have chosen for their residence, they 
leave It, and go in quest of nutriment else- 1 
where. Thus, for want of food, myriads of 
wild fowl leave the frozen north, and repair 
to milder climates ; and in this Immediate 
district, when there is but a scanty sprink- 
ling of reeds on the whitethorn bush, our 
flocks of Fieldfares and of Redwings boar 
no proportion to those in times of a plentiful 
eupply of their favourite food. But the 
number of Rooks never visibly diminishes ; 
and on this account we may safely conclude 
that, one way or other, they \J ways find a 
sufficiency of food. Row, if we bring, as a 
charge against them, their feeding upon the 
industry of man, as, for example, during the 
lime of a hard frost, or at seed-time, or a 
harvest, at which periods they will commit 
depredations, if not narrowly watched ; we 
ought. In justice, to put down in their favour 
the rest of the year, when they feed entirely 
upon insects.” — Waterton's Essays. 

But while admitting the truth of many of 
the foregoing remarks, in regard to the 


meritorious services of Rooks, bo ably con- 
tended for by their protectors and defenders, 
it is impossible to overlook the fact that 
they consume an enormous quantity of grain, 
thereby occasioning great loss to the hus- 
bandman, unless they are watched at certain 
seasons with unremitting assiduity. It was 
stated at a meeting of Scotch agriculturists, 
held no longer ago than April, 1847, that there 
were no less than 2C8S Kooks’ nests in one 
rookery at Newliston, near Edinburgh ; 
and that, attracted by so numerous a colony, 
it had become a kind of rendezvous for 
the sjrccies from all parts of the surrounding 
country, insomuch that the flocks of Rooks 
almost darkened the air. A calculation had 
been mode, by whieh it appeared that, al- 
lowing their numbers to be 30, (XX), it would 
require 30 bolls (or 180 bushels) of wheat to 
furnish them with one meal a day! 

RORQUAL. (Balicnoptcra.') Arcnusof 
Cetaceous Mammalia, tlorely nllled to the 
common Whales, but distinguished by har- 
iug a dorsal fin. with the throat and under 
parts wrinkled with deep longitudinal folds, 
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whith are supposed to be suscefdible of great 
dilatation j the use of which In their eco- 
1 nomy is as yet unknown. Two or three spe- 
cies are known, but they are rather avoided, 
on account of their ferocity, and the small 
quantity of oil tb«y produce. 

ROSE-BEET LB. or ROSE-FLY. (Ce- 
tonia avraUuy A well-known CoJtfopterobs 
insect i about an Inch long, of a. shining 
green coUur above, eoppery red underneath, 
with white marks on the elytra. In its 
larva state, it^ frequents rotten timber, and 
is often met with underground in ants' nests, 
whtre it appears to feed upon the bits of 
wood of which they are composed. In con- 
sequence of * 'ds the larva of the Rose-beetle 
1« sometimes ailed the “kiug of the nuts.” 
Haring remained about three years In the 
larva state, it makes a sort of cocoon of chip* 
of wood, glued together by an ekeretion of Its 
own t here, in an inactive statc.lt posses the 
winter, and emerges in the following sum- 
mer as a perfect insect. In the heat of the 
day the Rose-beetle is reen flyiag from 
flower to flower, sacking their honey, but 
evidently preferring the rose to all others. 

ROSE CHAFER. The name commonly 
given ip this oountry to a Coleopterous insect 
( Cetouia aurata ) found on the rose. [See 
CetoxiaF In the United States, according 
to Dr. Harris, this name Is applied to an in- 
sect belonging to a different family, which 
is known as the 2fcserudactt/hi3 svbspinosus. 
It is about one third of an inch in length ; 
the body slender, tapering before and behind, 
and is entirely covered with very short and 
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close ashen-yellow down. \ the thorax ia long 
and narrow ; the leg* are Blender, and of a 
pale red colour ; the joint* of the feet are 
tipped with black and are tcry long, which 
caused Lafcreille to call the genua Macrodac- 
tlthv}, that Is, long toe or long foot. The 
natural history of ihe Rose Chafer, according 
to this very observant and intelligent writer, 
show* it to be one of the greatest scourge* ! 
with which the gardens and nurseries in the 
“ States” nrcafuictedaxdwasfornlongtime 
involved in mystery. 11 For some time after 
they were first norired, rose -bugs appeared 
to be confined to their favourite, the blossoms 
qf the rose t but within thirty years they 
have -prodigiously increased In number, hare 
attacked at random various kind* ofplanis in 
swarms, and hare become notorious for their 


Such being the metamorphoses and habits 
of these insects, it is evident that we cannot 
attack them in the egg, the grub, or the pupa 
state ; the enemy, in these stages, is beyond 
our reach, and is subject to the control only 
of the natural but unknown means appointed 
by the Author of Nature to keep the insect 
tribes in check. When they hare issued 
from their subterranean retreat*, and have 
congregated npomJhr vines, trees, and other 


depredations t many other fmit-troe« and 
shrubs, garden vegetables and com, and even 
the trees of the forest and. the grass of the 
fields, have been laid under contribution by 
there indiscriminate feeders, by whom leaves, 
flowers, and fruit* are alike Consumed. The 
unexpected arrival of these insect* in swarm*, 
at their first coming, and their sudden dis- 
appearance, at the close of their career, are 
remarkable fret* In their history. They 
come forth from the ground during the second 
week in June, or about the time of the blos- 
soming of thedamask rose, and remain from 
thirty to forty day*. At the end of this 
period the males become exhausted, fall to 
the ground, and perish, while the female* 
enter the earth, lay their eggs, return to the 
surface, and, after lingering a few days, die 
also. The eggs are hatched about twenty 
day* after they are laid ; and tho young 
larvae begin to feed on such roots a* are 
•within their reach. They attain their full 
Bizc in the autumn, being then nearly tiiree 
quarters of an inch long, and about an eighth 
of an inch in diameter.^ They • re of a Yel- 
lowish white colour, with a tinge of blue 
towards the hinder extremity, which is thick 
and obtuse or rounded,- In October they 
descend below the reach of frost, and pas* 
the winter in a torpid state. In the spring 
they approach towards the surface, and each 
one forms for itself a little cell of on oval i 
shape, by turning round a great many times, 1 
so as to compress the earth and render the 
inside of the cavity hard and smooth. Wllh- 
i 'n this cell the grub is transformed to a pupa, 
during the month of May, by casting off its 
skin, which is pushed downwards in folds 
from the head to the tail. The pupa has 
somewhat the form of the perfected beetle : i 
I but It is of a yellowish white colour, and it* 1 
1 short stump-llke winirs, its antenna, and ns 
legs are folded upon the breast, and It* whole 
body is enclosed in a thin film, that wrap* 
each part separately. During the month of 
June, tills filmy skin is rent, the included 
beetle withdraws from it it* body and Sts 
limbs, burst* open its earthen cell, and dig* 

I K* way to the surface of the ground. Thus 
the various change?, from the egg to the full 
development of the perfected beetle, are 
completed within the space of one year. 


vegetable productions, in the complete en- 
-ddyment of their propensities, we must unite 
our effort* to seize and crush the invaders. 
They must indeed be crushed, scalded, or 
burned, to deprive them of life, for they are 
not affected by any of the applications 
usually found destructive to other intecU. 
Our insect-eating birds undoubtedly devour 
many of them, and deserve to be cherished 
and protected for their services. They are 
also eaten greedily by ddmeeticated fowl* \ 
and when they become exhausted and fall 
to the ground, or when they ore about to 
lay their egg*, they are destroyed by moles, 
insect*, and other animals, which He in wait 
to seize them.” 

ROSTELLJLRIA. A genus of Molluroou* 
anlmr.i*, inhabiting the seas of hot climates, 
or rather the muddy *a*d on their coasts. 
The body I* *ubeyllndrioal, marbled with 
rioh hrown on the outer side, and whits on 
the inner and front side : the trunk i* sub- 
cylindrical, and annulated with a central 
broad line of deep bronze-black : the mar- 
gins yellow with a narrow Vermillion line 
externally. The eyes are on long cylindri- 
cal peduncles, of a deep blue with a black 
pupil : the tentacula are tubulate, elongate, 
arislngfrom the peduncle rethar below the 
eye. The foot is narrow, rather dilated in 
front and small behind i the operculum fa 
orate, triangular.annular, semi-transparent, 
and horny. like the Strowbitlca, It pro- 
gresses by roe an* of its powerful and elastic 
foot, which it place* under the shell in a 
bent position, when suddenly by a muscular 
effort It straightens that organ and roll* and 
Itaps over and over. The shell is obloDg, 
turreted, and acuminated i the spire long, 
consisting of numerous whorls. 

ROTELBA. A genus of Mollusca, in- 
habiting a smooth, shining, orbleular shell, 
with a conical spire, and horny operculum ; 
left lip very thick, and spreading over the 
under surface so a* to form a callosity. The 
animal has two very long and pointed ten- 
tacula, with eyes at the bore t foot short. 

BOTIFERA. The name of a class of 
highly organised Infusorial Crustacean*, 
commonly called ‘ Wheel- Akim a t/CULM 
{XotiTcr vuiffaris), &c. These wonderfully 
| minute objects possessing lift and motion 
< (some of them less than the 500th part of an 
[inch in length 1) are of course wholly tn- 
‘ visible to the naked eye, but their strut* 
t tore is beautifully revealed io tw by the 
powers of the microscope. Nearly all of them 
are aquatic in their habit* i their bodies 
are transparent, and consequently their 
genere! structure is to be eatily recognized. 
They Lave usually an elongated form, simi- 
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described by Dr. Richardson in his * Fauna 
Boreali-Americanfi — the mouth, nrmcd 
■with long sharp teeth, is cleft far juut the 
eyes, which arc close to the very short 
pointed snout. The gill-opcnlngs, having 
the form of irregular slits, and large enough 
to pcrwit'the three hranchi« to bo seen, are 
j under the very small pectorals. The skin 
is soft, slimy, loose, and slightly granular 
J in appearance. The extensibility of the 
j jaws and throat is extraordinary, being even 
greater than that exhibited by the serpent 
tribe. Only two examples of the genus are 
known to have been taken, and, with the 
exception of dimensions, thev realise many 
of the popular accounts of the great Ame- 
rienu fea-sexpent. Thev are voracious fish, 
with a capacious stomach apd short straight 
gut One of the spceimtms hod recently 
before its capture swallowed a fish longer 
than its own body, and the other had appa- 
rently exhausted itself in vniu attempts to 
gorge a eea-pcrch thicker than itself- The 
individual described by Dr. Harwood ( Sac - 
cojtJiarynx avtputlaccus) % measuring four feet 
and a half in length, was captured in the 
entrance of Davis' Strait, by Capt. Sawyer, 
of the ship Harmony ; the other ( Saccopha - 
ry ax chordal us), which was six feet long, 
was taken by Capt. Hector Coffin, about 
midway’ between the Labrador coast oud 

* Ireland, in the fifty-second parallel of lati- 

* tude. 

I S A G O I N, or SQUIRREL MONKEY. 

; The little animals belonging to this group 
. arc oxtremely light, active, and graceful in 
their movements, as well as elegant in their 
t funns. They use their tail as a protection 
against cold, to which they arc acutely sen- 
> Eitive. Their food chiefly consists of iusects, 
j eggs, and small birds. 

8AJOU. A lively and active Monkey, of 
j the genus Cebu 3 ; docile, but somewhat ca-* 
pricious. It has a prehensile tail, though it 
J is not so delicate an organ of touch as in 
, some other species. In their native forests 
! thoV live in troops j feeding ou fruits, grain, 
eggs, Ac. [See Mu.v kkps.J 

SAKI. A monkey belonging to the genus 
Pitheciii, and called the Fox-tuilcd Monkey. 
These animals usunlly reside in the outskirts 
of forests, in small societies of ten or twelve 
individuals. Ui>on the slightest provocation 
they display a morose and savage temper j 
and, like the Howlers, they utter loud cries 
before sunrise and after sunset. 

SALAMANDER. {Salatnandra.) A 
genus of reptiles, closely allied to the frog, 
but differing from it in having an elongated 
body, a long tail, and four feet of equal 
length. They have the general form of 
lizards, but have all the cliarocteni of iSatra- 
chums, and have therefore been removed 
from the genus Lacerta , where Linnaeus had 
placed them. The head is flattened ; the 
jaws are armed with numerous small teeth ; 
and there are twa longitudinal rows cm the 
palate. The young are lwm in the shupe of 
i tadpoles, nro provided with gills, and have 
1 their tails vertically compressed. In the 
adult state they respire in the Bamc manner 


as frogs and tortoises. The terrestrial Sa- 
lamanders inhabit the water only duri g 
the tadpole state, or during the time that 
they arc laying their eggs : tber are distin- 
guished by a rounded tail. Th* aquatic 
species remain during life in water, and ore 
enabled to swim with considerable bruknew 
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by mdhns of thpir compressed tails. They 
possess the most extraordinary powers of 
reproducing their parts; renewing, many 
times successively (according to the expe- 
riments of. Spallanzani), the same mem- 
ber after it had been revered, and this 
with all its bones, muscles, vessels, &c. An- i 
other faculty, not less singular, consists (as 
shown by Dufoy) in their recovering alter 1 
having been long frozen up in ice. j 

The Common Salamander of Europe 
(Scilamandra vulyaris ) is a sluggish,- cluing 
reptile, six or eight inches long, of a black- 
ish colour, with large, irregular, rounded 
spots of bright yellow. It is found in moist 
places, under stones or the roots of trees, 
near the borders of springs, in deep woods, 
&c., and passes its life Under ground, except 
during rains or at night, when it cOmcs out, 
but does not wander far from its place of 
residence. It lives on slugs, insects, worms, 
&c. ; docs not appear to shun the presence 
of man or other animals ; is oviparous ; 
and exudes a mucous and acrid secretion in 
great abundance. Among the most absurdly 
ignorant of all. popular superstitions, was 
that which ascribed to this poor reptile the 
power of subsisting in the fire : and how the 
idea could ever nave originated appears 
truly wonderful, when all the haunts and 
habits of the animal are connected- with 
cold and moisture. There are many species 
in North and South America. 

The GIGANTIC SALAMANDER. '[See 
Sieboluia in Supplement.} 

SALLOW [MOTHS}. A na~ae given by 
collectors^ Moths of the genus Santhia. 

8ALM0- A xmm*>rons genus of Mala- 
copterygious fishes, most of which are highly 
prized as food ; among the species are the 
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SALMON. (Sohno safar .) This well- lowing spring, or the beginning of summer, 

Known fish, so highly esteemed for its de- and after tire old ones have ascended, the 

lieucy of flavour, and so Important in a young again enter the rivers, and are then 
commercial sense, is one of the largest and about eighteen inches In length. They 
most plentiful species of the Sohnamdie, or again seek the ocean on the return of frosts. 
Salmon and Trout tribe, a family of fishes At two years old the Salmon weighs six or 
belonging to the Malacop terygu Abdomi- eight pound®, and generally requires five or 
nales. They have the body covered with six years to attain the weight of ten or 
scales, and are characterized bv having all twelve. 

the rays of the first dorsal fin soft or jointed, In Mr. Yarrcll’s excellent work on British 
and the second dorsal entirely adipose : they Fishes, jnuch information is given, both with 
are generally very muscular, and *K>s°e»sod respect to the Habits of those which resort 
of great strength ; and they are voracious te nor rivers and the varixrus modes of taking 
In their habit*, feeding rather upon insects them- 41 The adult fish having spawned, 
and email crastacca than upon other fishes, being out of condition, and unfit tor food, \ 
The common Salmon iSttlihosatar) is chiefly are considered as unclean fish. They are 1 
an inhabitant of the northern temperate usually called A 'ells ; the male fish is also ! 
regions, whore it occurs at different periods called a Ktpjjcr , the female a Shryldcr, or \ 
both in salt aud fresh waters ; quitting the Baov'd. With the floods of the end of winter ' 
si and the commencement of spring they de- 

sceud the river from pool to pool ; and 
ultimately gain the sea, where they quickly 
recover their condition, to ascend again in 
~ • ^ *, autumn for the same purpose as befo'c j 

^ but always remaining for a time in the 

B»u.cm.-( 8 . 1 , 1 I 0 a.t.r,) brackish water of the tide-way before mak- 

ing either decided change ; obtaining, it has 
sea at certain seasbns to deposit its spawn in been said, a release from certain parasitic 
the gravelly beds of rivers, at a great dis- animals, cither external or internal, by each 
tancc from their months. It gTown to the seasonal change ; those of tho salt water 
length of three, four, or five feet, and is usu- Iremg destroyed by contact with the fresh, 
ally about ten or twelve pounds when taken ; nud vice vend." “ The Salmon fry at first 
but the full-grown Salmon averages a weight keep in the slack water by the eides o.' the 
of between twenty and thirty pounds, river ; after a time, as they become etTOi ger, 
Enormous specimens, however, arc now and they go more towards the mid-stream j md 
then captured : sometimes weighing forty when the water is increased by rein, they 
or fifty pounds ; and it is a fnet that, in move gradually down the river. On meet- 
1821, a Salmon was exhibited in a fish- ing the tide, they remain for two or three 
monger’s shop in London (Mr. Grove’s of days iu that part where the water becomes n 
Bond. Street), weighing cighty-thrce pounds, little brackish from the mixture of salt 
It was a female fish, of extraordinary thick- water, till they arc Inured to the change, 
ness, good colour, and excellent quality, when they go off to the eea all at once. 
The body of the Salmon is elongated and There, their growth appears to he very 
compressed ; the colour a dark blue, dotted rapid, and many return to the brackish 
with black spotB on the back ; silvery gray water, increased in size in proportion to the 
ou the rides with spots, and white with time they have been absent." “ It ha® been 
a faint shade of pink below ; the head of a constantly received opinion, that all the 
moderate Bize, and the upper jaw rather young fish after their first visit to the sea 
the longest. Almost all parts of the mouth ! return^o the rivers in which they had been 
are furnished with pointed teeth. The usual bred ; and numbers of marked fish are stated 
time at which the Salmon leaves the sea, is to have been retaken in their native rivers : 
the autumn ; It remains in the rivers during ; but it is equally certain that some have 
the winter j and returns to the 6ea after j been taken in other rivers not far off. The 
having deposited the spawn, in the spring. I difficulty of supposing tit a 6 they could find 
In ascending rivers there are scarcely any j and return to the same spot after roving for 
obstacles which these fish will not surmount : j miles along the coast remains to be solved, 
they will force themselves against the most I That they do thus rove for miles is proved 
rapid streams, and spring with amazing by the thousands that are taken in nets 
agility over cataracts of ten or twelve feet placed in the ‘bays along the coart." The 
in height. On this account, email cascades flesh of the Salmon Is of a bright orange 
on the Tweed, the Severn, and other rivers colour when raw, redder when Baited, and a 
where they resort, are called Salmon-leaps, little paler when boiled ; as n food it is rich. 

If alarmed, they dart away with such velo- tender, and sweet ; it is, however, considered 
city that the eye can ecareely follow them, to be difficult of digestion, and should be 
They penetrate far into the interior of the eaten as early os possible after its capture, 
continents, and deposit their spawn near the it being very unwholesome when stale. Tliis, 
head-water® of the longest rivers • but l*cfore indeed, may be remarked of all the Scil- 
dciHJsiting it, the Salmon makes. a furrow monidte- The principal Salmon fisheries In 
in the gravelly bed of the river ; and its Europe are in the rivers, or on the eea~eoasts 
eggs, when deposited in this, are carefully adjoining the mouths of the large rivers of 
covered up. When the young are about a England, Scotland, ami Ireland. The Tweed 
foot in length, they descend the rivers, and is the most famous river for Salmon fishing, 
take refuge in the ocean. Late in the fol- aud prodigious quantities are caught there : | 
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in lercrnl ether large streams also very con- [ 
riderable quantities arc taken ; as the Severn, 
the Mersey, the Thames, the Tyne, the 
Trent, the*Medway, &c. A yotmg Salmon 
tinder two pounds in weight is called a 
Salmon Pee/, and a larger one a Grilse. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh if an account of repeated ob- 
servation* and experiments by Mr. Shaw of 
Drmmlanrig, clearly proving that the small 
Salmmiaid fi«h, called the Parr, is, as many 
naturalist* had suspected, the yonng of the 
Salmon. 

How far tlia legitimate province of a 
writer on zoology may extend, when describ- 
ing the habits end instincts of animals, we 
are unable exactly to define, or what Irounds 
are to be prescribed to his fancy (if lie hap- 
pen to possess any) ; but we would rather 
incur the charge of supererogation, justly 
founded or not, than forego the strong incli- 
nation we feel for the adoption of an appo- 
site pawage — particularly one eo graphic 
and spirited as the following description of 
the captnrc or a salmon, from the vigorous 
pen of the well-known Christopher North : — 

“ 8he is n salmon, therefore to be viewed — 
she is a salmon, therefore to be won ; but 
shy, timid, capricious, headstrong, now 
wrathful, and now full of fear : the cruel 
artist has hooked her, and in spite of all 
her struggling, will bring her to the gxsp at 
last.”—** But the salmon has grown sulky, 
and must be made to spring to the plunging 
stone. There, suddenly instinct with new 
passion, she ihoots out of the foam like a bar 
of silver bullion ; and relapsing Into the 
flood is in another moment at the very head of 
the waterfall 1 Give her the butt— give her 
the butt — or she is gone for ever with the 
thunder into ten fathoms deep 1 Now comes 
the trial of your tackle — and when was 
Tliin ever known to fail at the edge of cliff 
or cataract? Her snout is southwards — 
right up to the middle of the hill-bom river, 
as if she would seek Its very source where 
she was spawned. She still swims swift and 
strong, and the deep, and the line goes 
steady. There is yet an bonr’s play in her 
dorsal fin — danger in the flap of her tail — 
and yet may her silver shoulder shatter the | 
gut against a rock.” — “ What another mad 
leap I yet another sullen plunge ! Ua, ha, 
my beauty I Methinks we could fain fond 
and kiss thy silver side, languidly lying 
afloat on the foam, as if all further resistance 
now were vain, and graceftilly thou wert 
surrendering thyself to death! No — she 
trusts to the last trial of her tail — sweetly 
workest thou, O reel of reels I and on thy 
smooth axle spinning sleeps’!, even as Milton 
describes her, like our own worthy planet.” 

— “ The gaff J the gaff ! Into the eddy she 
sails, sick and slow, and almost with a swirl 

— whitening as she nears the sand — there 
she has it — stuck right in the shoulder — 
and lies at last in all the glorious length 
and breadth of beaming beauty, fit prey for 
giant or demigod angling before the Flood 1 ” 
~~ Chris. North's MecrcatunU. 

With 'another picturesque moreaxu , from 
the ‘Days and Nights,' &c. of Mr. Scrope, 
we will take our leave of this noble sport - 


creating Mi. The author If remarking on 
the difference between fishing for Salmon 
the briny tide and in its favourite rivers, 
and exclaims: “No, the wild main I trust 
not. Rather let me wander beside the banks 
of the tranquil streams of the warm South, 
* in the yellow meads of Asphodel,’ when 
the young spring comes forth, and all nature 
Is glad ; or if a wilder mood cornea over 
me, let me clamber among the steep* of the 
North, beneath the shaggy mountains, where 
the river comes foaming and raging everlast- 
ingly, wedging its way through tire- secret 
glen, whilst the eagle, but dimly seen, cleaves 
the wind9 and the clouds, and the dtm door 
gore from the musses above. There} amongst 
gigantic rocks, and the din of mountain 
torrents, let me do battle with the lusty 
Salmon, till I dreg him into day, rejoicing 
in Ius bulk, voluminous and vast.” 

Salmo Rossn t or Ross’s Arctic "Sal- 
mo S’. This specie* was named by Dr. Rich- 
ardson in honour of Capt. Sir James Clark 
Ross. " whose scientific acquirement* and 
contribution* to Natural History ” are 
equalled only by the '* professional skill, 
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exertions, >.nd perseverance” he exhibited 
during his various expedition* of discovery 
in the Arctic sea s. The Salmo Sossii is of a 
more slender form than the common Salmon, 
with a straighter back, much less arched 
forehead and shoulders, and slightly larger 
head. The remarkable length of the under 
jaw, and the truncated snout, give a peculiar 
appearance to the fish, and, in conjunction 
with the nature of the scale* (which are 
small, and each surrounded by a distinct 
Bpace of smooth skin), nnd the colour^ of 
the skin, rCadily characterize the species. 
In regard to colour, the back, top of the 
head, dorsal and caudal fins, have a hue 
intermediate between oil-green and hair- 
brown ; the cheeks are nncry, and the side* 
pearl-gray, with a blu*h of lilac and a 
silvery lustre ; near the lateral line are 
numerous scattered dots of carmine : nnd 
the colour of the belly varies in different 
individuals from faded orange to deep red. 
— “ The Salmo Rossii is so extremely abun- 
dant in the sea, near the mouth* of the 
rivers of Roothia Felix, at certain season «- 
that 3378 were obtained at one haul of a. 
small- sized scan. They varied in weight 
from two to fourteen pounds, and rather 
exceeded, in the aggregate, six ton*. In 
some the ooloHr of the flesh was of a dark 
red, in others it was very pale, the dark one* 
being the firmest and best flavoured.” Dr. 
R. adds, that the tna/ma, or ffoUt of the 
Russians, which enters the rivers of Knmt- 
schatka, agrees with the Salmo Jiossii in its 
comparatively slender cylindrical form, 
scarlet spots on the sides, and the colours of 
some other part* j but that the habits of the 
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two arc evidently unlike, if it be true, os is 
asserted, that the mtdma never congregates 
in shoals. 

Salmo Aldus. This fish, -which hears 
the name of jlttihaicmeg by the native 
Indians, many of whom mainly subsist upon 
it, is an inhabitant of all the interior lal&s 
of America, from Erie to the Arctic Sea. It 
belongs to the sub-genua Corcyomtz, family 
Salmunirfcce. The AtttUavrmcc has some 
resemblance to the Iterring in the structure 
of its jaws and ^iU-covers, and, like that 
flab, it dies speedily when taken out of tJw 
water. It measures about twenty inches in 
length ; its usual weight is from two to three 
pounds, and u hen very fut it attains to seven 
or eight pounds, and occasionally more ; but 
these large fish are confined to particular 
localities. The form of the Attihawmeg is 
ovate, more or less gibbous before the dorsal 
fin, with a slightly-tapering tail inclining 
a little upwards. The body is compressed; 
the upjvcr surface of the head is smooth and 
even ; the eyes are large, and situated a little 
more than a diameter of the orbit from the 
tip of the snout, which projects n little from 
the shut mouth. The jaws and tongue are 
furnishcd_ifith a few teeth, width are too 
minute to be readily seen by the naked eye, 
and too slender to l>e very )>erccptiblc to the 
finger : the palate and vomer arc quite 
smooth. The scales arc about half au inch 
in diameter ; they have a bright pearly 
lustre, and are thin and very deciduous. The 
caudal fin is forked, and spreads widely. 
The colour of the Attilmwmeg, in the shade, 
is a bluish-gray on the back, lighter on the 
sides, and white on the belly ; but when 
if. a full light, it assumes * nacry and iri- 
descent pearly lustre. 

In cerium lakes, and in some seasons, this 
fish is loaded with fat, particularly about 
the shoulders, -where it produces a hump ; 
but though it is rich aud tat, instead of pro- 
ducing satiety it daily becomes more agree- 
able to the palate ; and it is confidently ' 
asserted, that, though deprived of bread and 
vegetables, one may live wholly upon this . 
fish for months, or even years, without tiring. * 
After the spawning season its flesh becomes s 
lean and rather watery, but not unwholc- j 
some, and it may be improved by being < 
hung in the 0 )>en nir for a month or Bix 1 
wccks ; at least it Is allowed by the ichthyo- j 
phngists of the fur countries to be richer, ! 
firmer, and altogether moce agreeable to ! 
their palates. It is n gregarious fish, and J 
resorts to different parts of e lake according , 
to the season of the year, its movements 
being in all probability regulated by its 
1 supply of food. In winter the fisheries are 
generally established in deep water, remote 
; lrom the shore j after the spawning period, ■ 
the rull- fishery, as it is termed, is more pro- * 
duetive in shallow bays and on hanks near I 
the shore. The Attihawmeg feeds on soft 
insects and small shelly moHusea : and it is j 
worthy of observation that it differs from > 
the o.hcr known C'orrponi in the extraurdi j 
nary thickness of its stomach, which has * 
been thought to bear tome resemblance to j 
the gizzard of a fowl, j 


SALMON TKOTJT. (Salmo TYuda . ) This i 
fish, which in Scotland is called the Sea I 
Trout, is next in value to the Salmon, and 
in its habits exceedingly similar. It has a 
Large smooth head, of a dusky colour, with 
a glosi of blue and green ; the back is of the 
same colour, except that it becomes fainter 
towards the lateral line : the sides, as far as 
the lateral line, ore marked with large, ir- 
regutor-Bhaped spots of black ; and the ab- 
domen is white. Like the Salmon, this fish 
migrates to and from the eea, and conse- 
quently, when it has entered the rivers In 
oj» or to deposit its roe, it is occasionally 
found in lakes and streams at a great distance 
from the sea. They continue in season du- 
ring the whole rummer; and may be angled 
for cither in the mornings or evenings. 
They are usunlly from about two to four 
pounds weight ; and great quantities are ' 
rent from Scotland to the London market. ' 
The flesh is much esteemed, but it ought to 1 
l>e dre'^ed os soon as possible. \ 

The * Fonlwich Trout ’ of Izeak Walton, 1 
as wc are informed by Mr. Yarrell, Is the ■ 
Salmon Trout ; “ and its character for af- I 
folding * rare good meat/ besides the cir- j 
omustance of its being Teally an excellent > 
fl>h, second only to the Salmon, was greatly 
enhanced, no doubt, by the opportunity of 
eating it very fresh. Fordwich is about two 
miles east-north-east of Canterbury. The 
stream called the Stour was formerly very 
considerable ; it communicates with the sea 
op|»orite the back of the Isle of Sheppy.cnd 
frum Fordwich, one branch, going eastward, 
again enters the sea at Sandwich. The an- 
cient right to the fishery at Fordwich vrns 
enjoyed jointly by two religious establish- 
ments ; it Is now vested in six or seven in- 
dhiduale, who receive a consideration for 
their several interests. It was formerly the 
custom to visit the nets at Fordwich every 
morning to purchase the fish caught during 
the night. I have seen specimens of the 
Salmon Trout from the Sandwich river ex- 
1 posed for bale in the fishmongers* shops at 
Ramsgate, during the season for visiting that 
watering-place ; ami the Salmon Trout is 
also occasionally taken in the Medway by 
fishermen who work long nets for smelts 
during the autumn and winter.” The same 
writer also says, ** This fish Is the White 
Trout of Devonshire, Wales, and Ireland ; 
it is found in the Severn, in the rivers of 
Cornwall, and is plentiful in the Esk and 
the Eden, which communicate with the Sol- 
way, where it is called Sea Trout.’* '* Great 
quantities of it are sent to Ihe London 
market ; those ftom Perth, Dundee, Mon- 
trore, and Aberdeen npi>ear, from their com- 
parative depth of body, to he better fed, 
are higher in colour, and are considered to 
be finer in flavour than from some other lo- 
calities.” 

S.VLPA, [See SrrrLEjtKxrO 

SALI'INGIDjE. A fnmUyof Coteoplera, 
haying the head produced in front into n. j 
flattened rostrum ; the antennas inserted in I 
front of the eyes ; the body generally oval, | 
or oblong and depressed. The *i>cejes are of » ' 
email size, sometimes brightly coloured, ana l 
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are found either beneath the bark of tree* or I 
in flowers. 

8ALTATORE8, or SALTIGRADES. A 
tribe of Spiders, so named in consequence of 
their legs being fitted rather for Zcoptnp than 
for run : ig. Many species of this group 
construct, amongst leaves, under stones, &c., 
silken nests, open at each end, into which 
they retire ; but if menaced with danger, 
thev make a pro-. » -itate retreat. One species 
(Saliicus scenicus ) is very commonly seen in 
summer upon walls and windows exposed to 
the sun, moving about in short leaps. When 
it discovers a email fly or a gnat, it cautiously 
approaches till within leaping distance, when 
it suddenly darts upon it i not fearing to 
take even a perpendicular leap, because h 
always at the same time suspends itself by a 
thread, which it winds off as it advances. 
By this thread it can also suspend itself in 
the sir, and is enabled to mount up again to 
the spot from which it leaped. 

BAf -TATORIA. A section of Orthopte- 
rous insects, corresponding with t‘*» Linnrean 
genua GryUue , and consisting u. all those 
species which have the four anterior legs 
simple and short, and the two hind legs long, 
and formed for leaping. The body is gene- ; 
rally compressed ; the tarsi vary in the 
number of thtir joints, a* well as the an tenrwe, 
which are also greatly variable in length, 
being in some species several times longer 
than the body. The males arc enabled to 
make a peculiar shrill noise, which is pro- ; 
dueed in different ways in different groups j i 
being in some caused by the friction of the 
posterior femora against the wing-covers, 
and in the others by the friction of the strong ' 
veins enclosing a talc-like spot at the base of 
the win r- co vers. In general, the females 
deposit their eggs by the assistance of a horny 
ovipositor, in the earth ; and the specif* 
arc almost exclusively herbivorous. [Soe 
Cbickets and Locusts.] j 

SANDERLING. (Arenaria rnZpom.) A j 
small wading bird which frequents many of t 
our shores, and is a pretty general Inhabit- j 
hnl of the globe. It is about eight inches In ! 
length. Its autumnal and winter plumage j 
differs considerably from that which it as- 1 
sume* in spring : the face, throat, nock, and , 
the whole of the under parts of the body, , 
being of a pure white in winter ; whereas , 
In spring the face and top of the head are 
marked with large black spots, and the 
feathers are bordered with red ; nnd^ the 
neck, breast, and upper parts of the sides, 
are gray-red, with the middle of each feather 
spotted with black, and their tips whitish : 
tne back and scapulars are deep rufous, 
with large block spots, and the whole of 
the feathers edged and tipped with white : 
beak. Irides, and feet, black. It feeds on 
small marine insects j breeds in the north ; 
and is sometimes called the Ox-bird. 

SANDPIPER.' (Totanus.) This name it 
applied to different Bpecies of wading birds 


I of inland lakes and rivers, and even in 
damp, meadows. They fly in flocks, and 
I perform periodical migrations in large bodies, 
ritir food consists of worms, Crustacea, and 
small mollusca, and they algo occasionally 
subsist upon small fish and their fry. They 
have the tip of the beak depressed, and the 
nlsal farrow vary long, as in the Godwits, • 
but the mandibles in general are not longer | 
than the head ; their toes are not palmated 
at the base, and the back toe hardly reaches 1 
to the ground. Many of the species are . 
very widely diffused, and several ore found, | 
more or less regularly, on the British shores. 

The Cowwoa ■ SArrorreER. (Totanus hy~ 
poleucos.) This specie.*, which is less thnn 
eight inches long, visits England in the 
spring, and leaves it in the autumn. All 
the upper parts of the body are brown, 

; glossed with an olive hue, and marked with 
a blackish ray in the direction of the shafts : 
i the feathers of the wings and bock are i-ans- 
! vereely streaked with narrow zigzag dusky 
bands j the throat, breast, and under parts 
ore pure white, the sides of the neck and 
breast being varied with streaks of brown : 
the middle tail feathers are marked with 
transverse dusky lines, and the outer one on 
each 6ide white with brown bars ; legs 
greenish ash. The nest of this bird Is com- 
posed of moss and dry leaves, and generally 
placed in a hole on a river’s bank ; and tho 
egg.*, usually five in number, are of a red- 
dish-green, with dark spots mostly at the j 
larger end. When disturbed they make a j 
clear piping note, by which they are easily 
recognized. 1 

There arc -everal species of these birds, 
differing but slightly from each other, and 
we may remark of them, generally, that 
their legs are destitute of feathers for tome j 
distance above the knee, and the toe* axe [ 
short and incapable of grasping ; hence they • 
do not perch, but frequent the borders of 
ponds, rivers, and marshes, especially in the • 
vicinity of the ocean, and are often »een 
rapidly coursing along the strand, following 
the flux and reflux of the waves. Their 
wings are long, and their flight powerful. 

SAND-WASP. (j4mmqpft*7a.> A germs . 

• f Hymenoptcrous insects, which, together I 
with several other genera, form a group that 1 
from their peculiar habits are termed Fos- 
soreg, or diggers, and commonly known ns 
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of the genus TringcL, but properly restricted Sand and Wood Wasps. In general the 
to the sub-genus Tbtomts. The Sandpipers females excavate cell* in the ground, or In 

chiefly frequent saline marshes nud the sea- posts, timbers, &c. ; in which they deposit 

shore ; but they are also found on the banks together with their eggs — various lame or I 
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perfect insects, and (in some species) even n 
spiders, -which are destined for the support s 
of their progeny when hatched. It happens d 
that the insects composing this store are h 
sometimes first stung to death ; but more t 
frequently they are only slightly stung, and 
finely killed by the larvce when they come 
forth from their eggs, — being in this manner 
rendered powerless, whilst their bodies are 
prevented from decomposing. The antenna 
have about thirteen joints, attenuated ex- 
teriorly, and mostly recurved; mandibles 
long, and dentate at the apex ; labium short, 
with its ligula short and trilobed ; ocelli 
three, distinct ; wings alike in both rexes ; 
legs long, spiny ; female afmed with a sting. 
The Sand- Wasp inhabits sunny hanks in 
sandy situations, running among grass, &c- 
with great activity, and continually vi- 
brating its an tenure and wings. It feeds on 
insects. 

SAPAJOU. A small species of Monkey, 
of the genus Cebus. [See Monkxy&O 

8 ARCIOPHORH8. A genus of Gretlato- 
rlal birds closely allied to the Pewits, which 
derive their name from the wattles or fleshy g 
appendages about the neck. The species b 
Sauciophorus Pectoralis, or Black- y 
breasted Pewit, inhabits South Australia, 
Van' Diemen's Land, S:c., its favourite Io- c 
call ties being open sterile downs, thinly co- a 
vered with vegetation, and occasionally to b 
be met with on the grassy flats in the neigh- A 
bourhood of rivers. It trips very quickly e 
, over the ground, much after the manner of v 
j the true Pewits, and when flushed generally * 
•flies off in a straight line, very near the o 
ground. Crown of the head, line running »> 
from the angle of the mouth beneath the v 
eye, and down the sides of the neck, and a t 
broad crescent-shaped band across tlic breast, tl 
jet-black ; line from the eye to near the ti 
occiput, chin, throat. Banks, abdomen, upper P 
and under toil-coverts, white ; back light s' 
brown ; primaries brownish black ; gcapula- « 
ries and lower part of the back bronzy brown, n 
passing into black towards the tip of each * 
feather, and tipped with white j tail white, w 
crossed near the tip by a broad irregular »< 
band of black ; bill primrose yellow, the tip s] 
horn-colour ; naked parts of the thigh and 11 
knees dork pink; tarsi and toes blackish a 
brown, the latter inclining to pink-red. h 


neck, the colour gradually lessens in Inten- 
sity, fading into orange and yellow lower 
down. Hound the bottom of the neck is a 
broad ruff of soft, downy, ash-gray feathers ; 
the back and tail -coverts bright fawn; 
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B1NO or TBS VT7LTURKS. 
(harcohaUphos papa.) 

greater wing-coverts and tail-feathers glossy 
black i legs and claws dusky, or dirty 
yellow. 

In the central parts of America the Srtr- 
coramphus papa is frequently to be seen, 
alone or in pairs, perched on the highest 
trees j though It is cold that considerable 
flocks may be occasionally met with. The 
expanse and strength of wing of the King 
Vulture enables it to reach a lofty height, 
where its piercing sight brings under its 


observation a wide tract of country, while 
its exquisite sense of emell detects the efflu- 
via arising from putrid fish which during 
the 6umraer perish In the lakes. The story 
that the other vultures stand patiently by 
till this, their monarch, has finished his re- 
past, may be accounted for by the superior 
strength ond courage of this species ; and it 
is, in fact, confirmed by the testimony of 
many travellers ; among others, by Mr. Ed- 
wards, in his 4 Voyage up the Amazon ; ' 
who observes — “If a King Vulture mokes 
its appearance where a number of the other 
species are collected about carrion, the latter 


SARCOR AMP ITUS, or KING OF THE 
VULTURES. This powerful species of the 
Vulturvlce family is about two feet and a 
half In length, and upwards of five feet 
across the expanded wings. _ The naked 
fikin of the head and neck is brilliantly 
coloured ; the beak reddish, with a shade of 
black ; cere bright orange, prolonged be- 
tween the nostrils into a comb, loose in tex- 
ture, and falling on each side of the bill 
when the head is erect. The bock of the 
head is covered with a short blackish down, 
and the ride of the head is purplish block. 
A scarlet circle surrounds the eye ; and on 
each side lichind the eye ore several broad 
and deep wrinkles, whence rises a thick fold 
extending obliquely downwards along the 
J neck : from the bright red upper part of the 


instinctively give way and stand meekly 
around while their sovereign leisurely gorges 
himself. These birds are not very common 
upon the Amazon, and we never hail an 
opportunity of shooting them, but several 
times we observed them circling in pairs 
over the forest. Senhor ITenriqnez informed 
iis at the Barra that they were not un fre- 
quently token alive, particularly if a putrid 
snake, of wldch they are fond, be exposed to 
them. A noose is arranged to fall over their 
heads, and. the caught bird is transformed 
from a wild marauder into a peaceable 
citizen. At Para they are highly valued. 
Wc saw a pair in perfect plumage which 
were presented to Mr. Norris, and felt 
nothing of the disgust Inspired by the other 
common si>ecies- Their bare necks were 
beautifully marked with red and Mack, 
orange and yellow, ond were surrounded 
near the base bv a ruffle of feathers. Their 
breasts were white, and the general colour 
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of the upper parts was a light ashy gray. 
These hints were very active, moving about 
the yard with a leap rather than a step.” 
They are said to make their nests in the 
hollows of trees, and to lay two eggs. 

SARDINE. (Chrpta sarclina.) A fish 
closely allied to the Pilchard, though smaller. 
It is found in the Mediterranean, and its 
flesh Is highly esteemed. 

SATIN BOWER BIRD. (PtQonorhvn- 
c hus fiolcuvriccus.) Mr. Gould, to whoso 
Bplendfd work on the ‘ Birds of Australia’ 
we are so much indebted, observes, that al- 
though this species has been long known to 
ornithologists, and is familiar to the co- 
lonists of New South Wales, its habits have 
never been brought before the scientific 
world ; and he very naturally congratulates 
himself on being the first to place them on 
record. One point to which he more par- 
ticularly alludes — a point, os he truly cays, 

14 of no ordinary Interest, both to the natu- 
ralist and the general admirer of nature — 
is the formation of a bower-iike structure 
by this bird for the purpose of a playing 
ground or hall of assembly, — acircumstance 
in It a economy which adds another to the 
many anomalies connected with the fauna 
of Australia.’ It appears to be altogether 
granivorous and fhigivorous. M Indepen- 
dently of numerous berry-bearing plants 
and shrubs, the brushes it inhabits are 
6tudded with enormous fig-trees, some of 
them towering to the height of two hundred 
feet ; among the loftv branches of there 
giants of the forest, the 6atin Bower-bird 
and several species of Pigeon* find in the 
small wild fig, with which the branches aro 
loaded, an abundant supply of a favourite 
food : this species also commits considerable 
depreda ion on any ripening corn near the 
localities it frequents.” The extraordinary 
bower-like structures above alluded to are 
usually placed under the shelter of the j 
brandies of some overhanging tree in the 
most retired part of the forest : “ the base ! 
consists of nn extensive and rather convex : 
platform of sticks firmly interwoven, on the 
centre of which the bower itself is built : < 
this, like the platform on which it is placed . 
and with which it is interwoven, is formed 
of sticks and twigs, but of a more slender , 
end flexible description, the tips of the twigs • 
being so arranged as to curve inwards and • 
nearly meit at the top : in the interior of 
the bower the materials are so placed that 
the forks of the twigs are always presented 
outward*, by which arrangement not the 
slightest obstruction is offered to the pas- 
sage of the birds. For what purpose these 
curious bowers are made, is not yet, i>erhaps, 
fully understood ; they are certaiuly not 
ured as a nest, but os a place of resort for 
many individuals of both sexes, which, when 
there assembled, run through and around 
the bower in a sportive and playful manner, 
and that so frequently that it is seldom en- 
tirely deserted. The proceedings of these 
birds have not been sufficiently watched, to 
render it certain whether the runs are fre- 
quented throughout the whole year or not ; 
but it is. highly probable that they are 


merely resorted to as a rendezvous, or play- 
ing ground, at the ■pairing time and during : 
the period of ineqbation.” In the British 
Museum specimens of these Bowers may be i 
seen. I 

The whole plumage of the male is of a deep I 
shining blue-blocx, closely re*embling satin, 
with the exception of the primary wing- 
feathers, the^ wing-coverts, and the secon- 
daries and tail-feathers, which ore of a deep 
velvety black, tipped with the shining blue- 
black lustre t irides light blue, with a circle 
of red round the pupil ; bill bluish horn, 
with yellow tip.; legs and feet ■ yellowish 
white. The female has the head and all 
the upper surface grayish green : wings and 
tail dark sulphur brown ; under surface 
much lighter, and yellowish, each feather 
having a crescent-shaped mark of dark 
brown near the extremity. Besides the loud 
liquid call peculiar to’ the male, both sexes 
frequently utter a harsh, unpleasant, gut- 
tural note, indicative of surprise or dis- 
pleasure. 

The Spotted Bower-bibd. (CAfamy- 
dera metadata .) The able ornithologist 
from whom we derived the information 
given in the preceding articlo, observes, that 
this species is as exclusively an inhabitant 
of the interior of the country us the Satin ] 
Bower-bird is of the brashes between the 
mountain-ranges and the coast, and is es- 
pecially interesting as the constructor of a 
bower, even more extraordinary than that 
of the latter. But to describe them fully we 
must borrow the author’s own words i — 
‘‘They are considerably longer and more 
avenne-like Ilian those of the Satin Bower-, 
bird, being in many instances three feet in. 
length. They arc outwardly built of twigs, 
and beautifully lined with tuil grasses, so 
disposed that their heads nearly meet ; the 
decorations are very profuse, and consist of 
bivalve shells, crania of email mammalia, 
and other bones. Evident and beautiful in- 
dications of design are manifest throughout 
the whole of^ the bower and decorations 
formed by this species, particularly in the 
manner in which the stones are placed 
within the bower, apparently to keep the 
grosses with which it is lined fixed firmly in. 
their places ; these stones diverge from the 
inoutli of the run on each side, so as to form 
little paths, while the immense collection of 
decorative materials, bones, shells, &c., are 
placed in a heap before the entrance of the 
avenue, this arrangement being the same at 
both ends. ... I frequently found these 
structures at a considerable distance from 
the rivers, from the borders of which they 
could alone have procured the shells and 
small round pebbly atones ; their collection 
and transportation must therefore oe a task 
of great labour and difficulty. As these 
birds feed almost entirely upon reeds and 
fruits, the shells and bones cannot have 
been collected for any other purpose than 
ornament ; besides, it is only those that 
have been bleached perfectly white in the 
sun, or such as have been roosted by the 
natives, and by this means whitened, that 
attract their attention. I fully ascertained 
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that these nms, like those of the Satin 1 
Bower-bird, formed the rendezvous of many j 
individuals j for, after secreting myself for 
a short space of time near one of them, I 
killed two males which I had previously 
seen running through the avenue.’' 

The Spotted Bower-binl has the crown of 
the head, ear-coverts, and throat, of a rich 
brown, each feather surrounded with a nar- 
row line of block ; a beautiful band of elon- 
, gated rose-pink, feathers crosses the back of 
the neck, forming a broad, fan-like, occi- 
pital crest ; all the upper surface, wings, 
and tail, of a deep brown ; every feather of 
the back; rump, rcapularles, and secon- 
daries, tipped with a large round spot of rich 
buff ; primaries slightly tipped with white ; 
all the tail-feathers terminated, with buffv 
white } -feathers of the flanks marked with 
faint, transverse, zigzag lines of light brown ; 
bill and feet dusky orown • bare skin at the 
comer of the mouth thick, prominent, and 
of a deep flesh-colour. 

SATYRTJS. A cenm of Diurnal Lepl- 
doptera,nlso called Hipparchia; it contains 
several British species: amongst these is 

SaTTRUSGalATHEA { Or MARBLE BOTTEC- 

H.y, TIub delicate and rather singular spe- 
cies of Butterfly, is known by Us yellowish 
and black-spotted wings, but though pretty 
general, it is so decidedly local and limited 
In its particular habitat as to be very rarely 
seen at all in many places. The anterior 
wings have a series of yellowish dots parallel 
with the hinder margin above, and the under 
surface nearly similar, with a small ocellus 
near the tip : the posterior wings have also 
j a series of marginal dots or lunules, with a 
yellowish brood patch in the centre, and 
I another at the base. Body black above, 
yellowish beneath : antennee black, with 
white rings, and tips reddish. Caterpillar 

• bright green, with obscure lines on the back 
i nnd aides ; head rather brown. It feeds on 
i the cat’s tail gross. Chrysalis of yellowish 
! colour. [See HirpAECinA.] 

J SATTBIA, or 8ATJRIANS. The name of 
; on order of Reptiles, including all thoee 
t which, like the Crocodile and Lizard, are 
covered with scales and have four legs. The 
i most gigantic and remarkable specimens of 
Saurian reptiles are now extinct, but their 
! fossil remains, immense in size and wonder- 
» ful as they appear, afford incontestable evi- 
dence of their similarity in structure to the 
j harmless little Lizard of the present day. 

| The diversity in the habits of the existing 
I Saurians is very considerable ; some being 
more or less aquatic j others strictly terres- 
trial ; while others are essentially arboreal. 

I The greater part feed on animal substances ; 

I some of them preferring flesh, and others 
attacking small animals ; while some are 

• entirely insectivorous, and a few are hcr- 
! bivorous. They arc all furnished with teeth, 

which are of a simple conical form, and 
adapted rather for securing and tearing 
their prey, than for masticating it ; their 
toes are generally furnished with claws, 
and they haw all a tail more or less strong, 
and generally very thick at the base. A 


few species, exceptions to the general cha- 
j ructer, have only two legs. .[The distin- 
guishing characteristics of different Sau- 
rian Reptiles will be found under the words 
Crocodile, Alligator, Chameleon, Aoa- 
ka, Lizard, Iguana, Gecko, Plesiosau- 
rus, Ichthyosaurus, &c.] 

8AWJTSH. (Pristis antiquarum.} A 
fish belonging to the family of the SquaVdce, 
or Shark tribe ; and which receives its name 
from the extension of its snout into a long 
flat blade, furnished with a row of sharp 
spines, on each ride, so as to resemble a large 
toothed saw. With this formidable weapon 
the Sawfish attacks the largest Whales, and 
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inflicts TCTy severe wounds. It sometimes 
j attains the length of twelve or even fifteen 
i feet. The back is ash-coloured, and the 
: belly white : the head is cordiform, and 
flattened, the mouth is placed far below the 
end of the snout i and the lips are rough 
and sharp like a file, supplying the place of 
teeth. This fish is very widely distributed, 
being found in the arctic, antarctic, and tro- 
pical seas j but It seldom approaches the 
shore. 

SAW-FLY. [See Tenth neniNiD.fr.] ' 

SAXICAVA. A genus of Conchifcrmi* l 
Mo11u5C*v (family Lithojittapidce); often j 
found iu the hollows of- rocks, in cavities on | 
the backs of oysters, and among the roots of 
sea-weed, fcc. The foot of the animal Is thin 
and pointed ; end in its habits it appear* to 
resemble the Tholas, masses of rock being to 
be seen on difterent jjarts of the coast of 
England, which ore pierced with Innume- 
rable small holes, the entrance to the habita- 
tions of these animals. The shell is trans- 
verse, irregular, generally oblong, aud gaping 
externally ; teeth, and bosses obsolete or 
indistinct. 

SCALARIA, or WENTLE TRAP. A 
genus of I'cctinibranchiatc Gastcropodaus 
Molluscs, allied to the Periwinkles (Turbo), 
but distinguished from them by the turreted 
spire being covered with longitudinal, ele- 
vated, rather sharp ribs, and the mouth 
being encircled by a varir. The finest ape- 
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cies (ScnJnrux pixttota) was long famous for 
the rarity and Idgh prices given for a single 
specimen. It Is now found to be not an un- 
common shell in the Eastern seas. It is 
known by the whorls being separated from 
each other. 
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SCADE INSECTS. A name given to 
Insects belonging to the family Coccida, 
many species of which live as parasites on 
various plants, particularly on hot-houee 
plants, and do them considerable injury. 
They belong to the order Hemptere t, in 
which the bugs, plant-lice, and Cicada ore 
inoluded ; although the main characteristic 
of the order corresponds only with the males, 
as they are winged. The females nreshhpea 
like a scale or shield, convex above, flat or 
concave below, provided with ax very 
delicate feet, which sometimes, chiefly when 
the female has grown old, merge into the 
substance of the body. Anteriorly, at about 
the third part of the length of the insect, is 
situated a short or long rostrum on the under 
ride, which It inserts into the epidermis of 
plants, and sucks out their juices. After 
pairing, when the eggs begin to develop 
themselves, the female dies, and hex body 


evident. But a more remarkable peculiarity 
exists in. the structure and situation of the 
hind legs, which are placed so near the exr 
tremity of the body, and so far from each 
other, as to give the insect a most extraordi- 
nary appearance whil 6 t walking. This pe- 
culiar fortnation Is, nevertheless (as Mr. 
McLeay observes), particularly serviceable 


, and hex body I 


serves os a protection to her posterity, by 
covering the eggs till the young are hatched, 

■ when they crawl away. Almost all sorts or 
l plants suiter from the attacks of some species 
I or other of Scale Insects, but chiefly in worm 
j weather, and more especially at all times 
are those affected which are reared and kept 
j in liot-houses. The Scale Insects arc much 
• more difficult to destroy than the Aphides ; 
ns they do not die from the effects of to- 
bacco : the best remedy is to brush off the 
insects from the twigs and stems, and to 
wipe them off with a cloth or sponge from 
the leaves of more tender plants i and it is 
advisable to cleanse plants in pots at a dis- 
tance from the greenhouse, as the insects are 
apt to creep up again and renew their de- 
predations. The trees mostly infested with 
them are the peach and nectarine, the plum 
and damson, the wild chestnut and the vine. 
(Sec Coccus.] 

SCANSORES. The name of an order of 
birds, whosS feet are peculiarly adapted for 
climbing. It comprehends the families of 
J’sittacidcc, or Parrots ; lUiamphastiilce , Pi- 
culm, or Woodpeckers ; and CucuJidcc, or 
Cuckoos. That which particularly distin- 
guishes this order is the power of turning 
one of the front toes backwards, 60 03 to 
oppose two hind toes to the two front ones. 
In their food, habits, outward appearance, 
and structure, the above-named families are 
veiy dissimilar ; and therefore no general 
statement will be applicable to all of them : 
Imt it u i 1 be seen that the form of their 
l feet, which gives them great power of pre- 
[ hension, and thus enables them to cling 
with firmuess to their perch, renders walking 
more difficult ; and that, as they pass most 
of their time in trees, their powers of flight 
| are usually moderate. 

SCARAB.-EIDAS. An extensive and im- 
portant group of Coleoptera, including the 
numerous dung-feeding Lamellicorns, of 
which the majority are inhabitants of tro- ( 
pieal countries : some of these are among the j 
most bulky species of beetles, but such as j 
our own country produces are of small size, i 
“ Trom the great similarity In the structure i 
of the mouth of all these insects,” says Mr. i 
Westwood, “a great uniformity of habits i 3 j 
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to its possessors In rolling the balls of exc 
crementitious matter in which they todloso 
their eggs ; whence these Insects were named 
by the first naturalists Pilularice . These 
balls are at first irregular and soft, but, by 
degrees, and during the process of rolling 
along, become rounded and harder : they are 
propelled by means of the hind legs ; and 
the insects occasionally mount to the top, 
when they find a difficulty in urging them 
along ; probably in order to destroy the 
equilibrium. Sometimes these balls are an 
inch and a half or two inches in diameter ; 
and in rolliug them along the beetles stand 
almost upon their heads, with their head* 
turned from the balls. These manoeuvres 
have for their objeet the burying of the balls 
In holes, wliich the insects have previously 
dug for their reception ; and it is upon tho 
dung, thus deposited, that the larva:, when 
hatched, feed. It does not appear that these 
beetles have the instinct to distinguish their 
own balls, as they will seize upon those be- 
longing to another, in case they have lost 
their own ; and, indeed, it is said that se- 
veral of them occasionally assist in rolling , 
the same ball. They fly during the hottest 
port of the day.” 

“The type of this family is the renowupd 
* Sacred Beetle'* of the Egyptians, of which 
so many models, carvings, amulets, &c. are 
discovered, occasionally of a gigantic size, in 
sarcophagi, and rolled up in the mummies 
and relics of that remarkable people, by 
whom its appearance in great numbers on 
the sandy margins of the Nile, after the 
annual rising and falling of the river, to- 
gether with its extraordinary motions w’hilst 
rolling along its little globular balls of dung, 
were regarded as mystically representing 
the motions of the earth, the sun and pla- 
netary bodies. It was also regarded as 
the emblem of fertility : and, even at the 
present day, we ore informed by Dr. Clarke 
that it is eaten > by the women of Egypt. 
The various species of Sacred Beetles, whereof 
Dejean enumerates twenty-six, are dlstin- 
i guished by their flattened form, radiated 
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clypeus, long hmd legs, clothed with hairs, 
with the posterior tarsi obliquely inserted ; 
head, and thorax unarmed, and elytra with 
the margins not sinuated." 

SCARTJS, [See Pabbot-PishO 
* SCE LIDOS AX7RUS and SCELIDOTHE - 
RIUM. [See SurputMKKT.) 

SCLaENIDAS. A family of fishes, of which 
there are several eubgenera. The general 
characters are, — the head inflated, and sup- 
ported by cavernous bones ; the body com- 
pressed and broad j only one dorsal fin, but 
it is bifid, and eo deeply divided at the 
middle that it seems to form two, and the j 
soft part is much longer than the spinous ; 
the anal short, the prc>opereulura toothed, 


Rio Parana, and thus writes “ I here saw 
a very extraordinary bird, called the Scissor- 
beak {PJujnchups mpra). It has short legs, 
web feet, extremely long pointed wings, and 
is of about the size of a tern. Tire beak is 
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j and the operculum divided into points at Its 
extremity ; seven arches in the gills. They 
resemble the Perches, except that they have 
f no teeth in the palate — The Sciamidce with 
less than seven gill-rays, and the lateral line 
interrupted, form several genera of Bmall 
oval fishes, generally finely coloured, and 
distinguished by the armature of their heads. 
The Scitena Aquila.or Mai g re, may be given 
as an example. It has occasionally been 
found on the English coast. 

8CINQUE, or SEINE. (Sdncvs.') The 
1 name given to a family of lizard-like rep- 
tiles, in which there appears to be a gradual 
transition from the form of the Lizards to 
that of the Serpent*. They are all natives 
of warm climates ; and one species, common 
in Arabia, Northern Africa, &c., was long 
held in repute on account of its supposed 
medicinal virtues. They are recognized by 
the shortness of their feet, the non-exten- 
j sibllityof the tongue, and the tile- like scales 
j which cover the whole body and tail, pre- 
j sentlng* almost the appearance of ft coat of 
mail 

I SCI&OR-BItX. (RAi mchopa.', Ajenus 
j of jnJ nTpede Mrds closely allied to the Terns, 
, but easily distinguished by the singular bill, 
1 which is compressed like ft knife, and has 
the lower mandible longer than the upper, 
and broken off (as it were) at the tip. At 
‘ least two species ore known j one of these is 
peculiar to the New World {R. nigra), while 
the other (A. orientxdia) is found in the 
Eastern hemisphere. 

In our article “ Rhynchops," we gave some 
interesting extracts from Wilson’s Ornitho- 
logy respecting the habits of the sjiecies found 
in North America. We may here add n short 
account of the same birds seen in more south- 
ern latitudes, by Mr. Darwin, and described 
by that most accurate and intelligent observer 
in his ‘ Journal.’ He is in the vicinity of the 
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flattened laterally, that is, in a plane at 
right angles to that of a spoonbill or duck. 
It is as fiat and clastic as an ivory paper- 
cutter, and the lower mandible, differently 
from every other bird, is an Inch and a half 
longer than the upper. I will here detail 
all I know of the habits of the Scissor- beak. 
It is found both on the east and west coasts, 
between Iat. S0° and 45^,aud frequents either 
salt or fresh water. The specimen now at 
the Zoological Society was shot at a lake 
near Maldonado. fi*om which the water had 
been nearly drained, and which, in coime- 1 
quence, swarmed with small fry. I there 
saw several of these birds, generally In small 
flocks, flying backwards and forwards, close 
to the surface of the lake. They kept their 
bills wide open, and with the lower mandible 
half burled in the water. Thus skimming 
the surface, they ploughed It in their course : 
the water was quite smooth, aud it formed 
a most curious spectacle to behold ft flock, 
each bird leaving its narrow wake on the 
mirror- like *urface. In their flight they 
frequently twist about with extreme ran idltv, 
and so dexterously manage, that with their 
projecting lower mandible they plough up 
small fish, which ore secured by the upptr 
half of their sclssor-like bills. Th!« fact I 
repeotedly saw, as, like swallows, they con- 
tinued to fly backwards and forwards, close 
before roe. Occasionally when leaving the 
surface of the water their flight was wild, 
irregular, aud rapid 1 they then also uttered 
loud h&rtli cries. When these birds are 
fishing, the length of the primary feathers 
of the wings is 6cen to be quite necessary. In 
order to keep the latter dry. When thus 
employed, their forms resemble the symbol 
by which many artists represent.* marine 
birds. The tail is much used la steering 
their Irregular course. 

“ These birds are common for inland along 
the course of the Rio Parana ; it is said they 
remain during the whole year, and breed in 
the marshes. During the. day they rest in 
flocks on the grassy plains, at some distance 
from the water. Being at anchor, as I have 
said, in one of the deep creeks between the 
islands of the Parana, os the evening drew 
to a close, one of these Scissor- be aka sud- 
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daily appeared. The water was quite stllL 
and many little fish were rising. The bird 
continued for a long time to shim the sur- 
face, flying in its wild and irregular manner 
up and down the narrow canal, now dark 
with the growing night and the shadows of 
the overhanging trees. At Monte Video I 
observed that some large flocks during the 
day remained on the mud-banks at the head 
of the harbour, in the same manner as on 
the gras3y plains near the Parana ; and 
every evening they took flight direct to sea- 
ward. From these facts, I suspect that the 
Rhyncops generally fishes by night, at which 
time many of the lower animals come most 
abundantly to the surface. M. Lesson states 
that he has seen these birds opening the 
shell* of the rnactrcc, buried in the sand- 
banks on the coast of Chile.''* 

SCISSOR- TAIL. (Ifilrulus forficaUis .) 
M A bird with a forked tail, terminated by 
two long feathers, and named by the 
Spaniards Scissor-tail , is very common near 
Bnenos Ayres, IFhelong* to the family La- 
niidee or Butcher-birds. It commonly sits 
on a branch of the ombu tree, near the house, 
and thence takes a short flight in punuit of 
insects, and returns to the some spot. When 
on the wing.it presents in its manner of 
flight and general appearance a Caricature- 
likeness of the Common Swallow. It has 
the power in the air of turning very shortly, 
and in so doing, open* and shut* Its tail 
tometimes in a horizontal or lateral, and 
sometimes in a vertical direction, just like a 
pair of scissors. In structure this bird is a 
true tyrant-flycatcher, although In its habits 
certainly allied to the Swallows ." — Zktrvnru 

SCITTRID2E. The name given to the 
Squirrel tribe. 

SCfUBUS. [See SqtTtBEix.} 

8COLIADJ3. A family of Hymenopte- 
rou* insects, distinguished by having the 
collar laterally extending to the base of .the 
wing* ; the legs short and robust, the tibiso 
being thick, ipinose, or denticulate^ The 
antenna; are generally short, thick, and more 
or less serrated : the abdomen is elongate- 
ovate, and attached by a short peduncle : 
both sexes are winged { and the body is often 
very hirsute. The greater port of the spe- 
cies ore exotic, and tome arc of a very large 
sire. They abound in the very hottest si- 
tuations, and make deep burrows in sand 
banks ; and they are Raid to be particularly 
.fond of revelling in strong-scented flowers, 
such as rue, Ac. 

SCOLOPACIDjE. The name of a nu- 
merous family of Wading Birds, the greater 
part of which were comprehended by Lin- 
naeus in his genus Scolopax, consisting of the 
different species of the Snipe tribe, the Sand- 
pipers, Curlews, God wits, &c. ; all of which 
inhabit marshy lands, the borders of lakes, 
rivers, and the sea-shore. They are all more 
or less migratory in their habits ; breeding 
In high latitudes ; and their powers of flight 
are considerable. They are characterized 
by n long, slender, and feeble bill, provided 
with a very peculiar distribution of nerves. 


which render its exterior rendtire, especially 
toward* the tip, the membrane of which is 
fleshy ; and in many, species there is a pecu- 
liar muscle, that enables the bird to separate 
the flexible point* of the mandible, bo a* to 
seize its prey the moment it is felt, while the 
bill is still buried in the ground. When it 
Is considered that their food consist* of in- 
sects, worms, slugs. Sc., which they find in 
the mud or soft earth, it will be seen how 
admirably adapted the bill we have described 
is for the purpose of obtaining it. [Bee 
Sjnms i Woodcock j Sakdpjpeb j Godwit j 
Burr i Sc.} 

8COLOFEKDRA. A genus of rmmlosa 
of the data Ifyrtapoda* They inhabit the 
southern parts of Europe, and all the tropical 
portions of the globe, where they are much 
dreaded for their venomous properties : their 
mandibles are terminated by a sharp hook, 
which is pierced for the transmission of a 
venomous fluid. The Scvlopendrcc have the 
body long, slender, and depressed, and pro- 
tected by coriaceous plates : they run very 
fast, and shun the light, living for the most 
part under logs of wood and the loose bark 
of- decayed trees. [Bee Csktipkde.3 

SCOLYTIDiB. A family of Coleopterous 
Insects, the type of which is named Scoiytvs 
destructor. The body is oblong or cylindric, 
convex and rounded above, with the head 
i globular and the antennas have the b&ial 
i joint elongated, and the terminal joints form 
a more or less solid oval mass. We learn 
from Mr. Westwood, that of all the specie*, 
“ the Scolytus destructor is the most obnoxious 
in this country, annually destroying a great 
i number of elm trees in the neighbourhood 
of London ; and the injury is gradually 
spreading into the provinces* owing to the 
inattention or ignorance of those whose duty 
it is, or ought to be, to adopt decided mea- 
sures for stopping the mischief. The parks 


The parks 


and public gardens and walks around Lon- 
don have been especially subject to the at- 
tacks of these insects. It has, indeed, been 
a question whether the insect* wer^ the pri- 
mary cause or the mischief, or whether the 
trees were not previously infected in some 
way or other, and thus rendered an agreeable 
nidus for the insect. From the recent ob- 
servations of Messrs. Andouin and Spence, 
it, however, appears evident that, in the first 
instance, both the male and female insect* 
attack the tree* for the purpose of obtaining 
food, burrowing into the trunk. This bring* 
the trees into a state of HI health, which is 
adapted for the reception of the eggs and 
food of the larva. The female insect then 
burrows deeper into the trunk, and there 
deposits her eggs ; and the larva, when 
hatched, form cylindrical galleries, diverging 
at right angles f?t>m the track of the parent, 
and parallel to each other; within which 
they also become pupm ; and so great is the 
fecundity of these insects, that their count- 
less numbers are soon sufficient to destroy 
the largest trce. v “ The larva; of Scolytus 
destructor are thick, fleshy, curved, apod 
grubs, of a whitish colour, the back much 
wrinkled, armed with a scaly head and 
powerful horny jaws." 
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“ Tl\e sudden change in the temperature 
that generally occurs in the early part of 
May, brings out great numbers of insects, 
from their winter quarters, to enjoy the 
sunshine arid the ardent heat which are 
congenial to their natures. While a con- 
tinued hum is heard among the branches of 
the trees, from thousands of bees and flies, 
drawn thither by the fragrance of the burst- 
ing buds j swarms of little beetles of various 
kinds come forth to try their wings, and, 
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with an uncertain and heavy flight, launch 
into the air. Among these beetle* there are 
many of a dull red or fox colour , nearly 
cylindrical in form, tapering a very little 
before, obtusely rounded at both extremities, 
and about one quarter of an inch in length, 
j They are seen slowly creeping upon the 
sides of wooden buildings, resting on the 
t tops of fences, or wheeling about in the air, 
I and every now and then suddenly alighting 
on some tree or wall, or dropping to the 
1 ground. If we go to an old pine-tree, we 
i may discover from whence they have come, 
1 and what they have been about during the 
} past period of their lives. Here they will 
be feund creeping out of thousands of smalt 
! round hbles which they Have made through 
the turk for their escape. Upon raising a 
, piece of the bark, already loosened by the 
undermining of these insects, wc^ find it 
pierced with holes in every direction, and 
even the surface of the wood will be seen to 
J have been gnawed by these little miners. 

After enjoying themselves abroad for a 
' few days, they pair, and begin to lay their 
cam. They gnaw little holes here and there 
, through the rough bark of the trunk and 
, limbs, drop their eggs therein, and, after this 
labour is finished, they become exhausted 
I and die. In the autumn the grub* hatched 
) from these egg* will be found fully grown. 
I They devour the soft inner substance of the 
| bark, boring through It in various directions 
> for this purpose ; and they gnaw a passage 
to the surface, for their escape after they 


have completed their transformations. Their ! 
depredations Interrupt the descent of the 
eap ; the bark becomes loosened from the 1 
wood, and the tree decays. ’ ] 

SCOMBERESOX. A fish, called also the 1 
Mackerel Pike, or Saury Pike, found in the : 
Mediterranean, and remarkable for Its long, \ 
beak-like jaws. They are gregarious fishes ; 
and are followed and preyed upon hy Par- 
poises, and also by the Tunny and other 
large members of the Mackerel family. 

SCOMBERID./E. A family of Acanthop- 
tcrygious fi>hc*,of which the genus Scomber, 
or Mackerel, is the type. They are charac- 
terized by having a smooth body covered 
with small scales, and a very powerful tail 
and caudal fin ; in most of the sj>ecies the 
pectoral fins arc long, narrow, and pointed. 
This family includes species of the greatest 
utility to mankind, in consequence of their 
til mn dunce and their wholcsomeuesa as food. 
[See Mackkull.] 

SCORP^ENA. A genus of Acanthoptery- 
gious marine fish, associating in ehoals, and 
haunting rocky shore*. The head is tuber- 
culated and compressed laterally, but in 
other respects they much resemble a Perch. 
The species arc popularly termed Ilog-fiah. 

SCORPION. (iScnrpto.) A genua of the 
class Arachui<la % distinguished from, other 
groups of Spiders by having the abdomen 
uiticulutcd, and its hinder part, or tail, ter 
minated by a curved spur or sting, beneath 1 
the extremity of which arc two small ori- 
fices, by which a venomous fluid is dis- 
charged : the stigmata are eight in number, 
and situated along the inferior and lateral I 
part of the abdomen. Between the thorax 
and abdomen there is no distinct division ; 

^ and the latter is com- 

/2T posed of twelve «eg- 

aa A meats, six of which 

are brood, forming the 
posterior part of the 
body, whilst the other 
six form the toil. The 
ftre vei T ^ ar of* 
resembling extended 
^ vif® ^ arms, and the terminal 

yfif segment assumes the 

23ft form of the lobster’s 

claw, being in like 
manner provided with 
pincers. The Scorpio- 
•Sj tit dec inhabit the warm 

5* countries of both hc- 

<3? mispherej, living on 

:jx the ground, hiding 

® themselves . under 

etoues or other bodies, 
scorpion. generally amongst 

(scorpio aver.) ruins or other dark 

and cool places, and 
sometime* taking up their abode in houses. 
They run with considerable BWtftnesa.eurving 
the tail over live back: they can turn It in all 
directions, and employ it as a weapon of of- 
fence or defence. With their forceps they seize 
wood-lice and various other ground insect/, 
on which they feed, after having pierced 
them with their sting ; and it is remarkable 


scorpion. 
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that they ore particularly fond of the eggs 
erf spiders and insects. The larger species 
«■. Scorpions, of whose malignity and venom 
eo ranch has been related, are five or six 
inches long, bat they are confined to tropical 
climates ; those of the south of Europe are 
very troublesome pests also ; but their sting, 
though painful, is seldom productive of 
serious mischief Co man. The generality of 
this tribe ( Scorpio Europcexis') hare rix eyes * 
but there are some of the most formidable 
kind ( Scorpio afer ) which ha®e eight- The 
female payB great attention to her young ; 
carrying them upon her back for several 
days, at first not quitting her abode ; and 
ihe afterwards takes care of them for the 
apace of a month, by which time they are 
enabled to shift for themselves. Messrs Klug, 
Ehrenberg, Koch, and Gervais have described ] 
numerous new species of the family Scorpio- 
rudcc. 

SCORPION-FLY. (PanorpaJ) A winged 
insect thus designated on account of the re- J 
markable conformation of the posterior ex- 
tremity of the abdomen in the mole, which is 
turned up like a Scorpion's sting. The abdo- 
men of the female is also prolonged into an 
ovipositor \ by which she can deposit her eggs 
in deep holes or crevices. The Scorplon-mes, 
or Fanorpidiv, are very active, and prey 
upon other insects in the perfect state. 
There are two beautiful species of this insect ; 

I the one has silvery wiugs, variegated with 
» three transverse streaks of black towards 
j the ends; the head is black; the. breast, 

I shoulders, and feet are whitish; aud the 
rest of the body is black. The tail, which 
represents a sting, has five joints, three red 
and two black ; and the extremity of the 
tail is forked and reverted. This insect may 
be commonly seen frequenting uur hedges 
. and woods. 

| SCOTER. ^ (OidemiaJ) The Black Diver, 
an aquatic bird about the size of the common 
Duck ; but the hind toe lias a widish mem- 
brane, and the beak is liigh at the base and 
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suddenly flattened ; while the body is more 
_ round, and ‘of a deep shining and ’beautiful 
i black colour- It is very common on the 
shores of I«&ncas1tire, and some other mari- 
time counties. There are at least four species 
j of Scoter-Ducks ; the whole of these go to 
; the sea chiefly in quest of their food, and 
i one of them (O. pcrspicillata') has acquired 
, its English name of Surf-Duck, from being 
found for the most part on its edge. 

j SCREAMER. (Pul am ah? a.} A genus of 
Wading Birds, natives of South America. 


The chief characteristics arc, that the, bill is j 
conical, the upper mandible being hooked ; 
and the feet are cloven, having each four 
toes. They are remarkable for their harsh 
and discordant voices, and for the sharp 
hard spun with which the wings are armed j 
at the shoulder-joint. These are very effi- 
cient weapons of defence, and enable the 
birds to resist the attacks of the snakes 
which infest the places they inhabit. . One 
species is also remarkable for having on the 
top of the head a Blender pointed horn, three 
or four inches long, which curves gently 
forwards, but the use of it does net appear 
to be known. 

SCULEIN. (Cbffvjoctodecn7«pmosus.) An 
Acanthopterygious fish, of the genus Cot tux, 
found on the. American coasts, and which 
has often been confounded with the Euro- 
pean Cottns tcorpius: it is, however, quite 
distinct from it, and considerably larger. 
The Sculpin abounds on the coasts of the 
United States, and is also plentiful at New- 
foundland. Sir John Richardson says it is 
a pity that Cuvier did not retain the original 
specific name ( Scorpios Virginianus) given 
by Willoughby, who figured it correctly ; it 
being preferable to ociodecimsp inosus , which 
may lead to error, their being. In fact, twenty 
spines on the head. Cottia scorpius has ex- 
actly the Bame number, viz., ten on each 
Bide. 

SCUTIBRANCHIATA. The name given 
to an order of Molluscous animals, including 
those Gasteropoda which have the gills co- 
vered with a shell in the form of a Bhleld. 
The Haliatis is a beautiful example [which 
see}. 

SCTDM2EKUS : SCYDM2EXID2E. A 
genus and family of Coleoptero, belonging 
to the PaJpatorcs. They are generally of 
very minute size, some of the species of 
which ore found, according to klr. Double- 
day, under planks placed upon hotbeds, 
where they prey upon minute Thyeanuro, 
carrying them about in their jaws. Others 
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are found under stones nnd among moss at 
the roots of trees, and also in ants’ nests. 
Our figure, copied from Mr. Sturm's cata- 
logue, gives a highly magnified representa- 
tion of a species of this interesting family ; 
but the nature^ of this work preriudes us 
from entering either into generic or specific 
characters. We must refer to the works of 
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hfr. Denny, of Deeds, and Dr. Schaum, of 
Stettin, for descriptions of the various spe- 
cies. 

SCYLLiEA. A genus of Gastcropodoug 
Nudibranehiate Molluscs. In this genus the 
body is compressed ; the foot narrow and fur- 
rowed, to enable it to embrace the stems of 
eea-weed; the mouth forming a small pro- 
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boscls; the tent&cula compressed, terminating 
in a cavity from which a little point, with an 
unequal surface, can be protruded ? and upon 
the bade are two pairs of membranous crests, 
carrying, on their inner aspect, some pencils 
of branched filaments. The middle of the 
stomach is covered with a fleshy ring, armed 
with very sharp horny laminte. The common 
species is found on Fitcus nafans, or gulf- 
weed, wherever this appears. 

8CYLLARUS: SCYLLARIDuE. 
A genus and family of Macrurous Decapods, 
orLong-tailed Crabs. They are distinguished 
by a very wide carapace, and but little ele- 
vated ; its anterior border nearly straight, 
and presenting a horizontal prolongation 
which advances between the base of the 
external antenn eb pwhi ch are foliaceous and 
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extremely wide. The buccal frame is small 
and the Jaw-feet are moderate and nearly 
pediform. There are several species, differ- 
ing considerably from each other. The one 
here figured is ScyBoruJ EqirfnoxiaHs; the 
body of which is very much depressed, and 
much narrowed from before backwards. It 
is of a yellowish colour mingled, with red, 
and about a foot in length : its locality the 
Antilles. 


SCYTHROPS or CHANNEL-BILL. A 
remarkable genua of Birds, by some natu- 
ralists considered os allied to the Horn-bilts, 
by others to the Toucans, but in reality be- 
longing to the family of the Cuckoos. The 
Bill has two narrow longitudinal grooves ; 
and the Bpace round the eyes and nostrils is 
void of feathers. But one sj»ecie3 of this 
ger.vs is known, the S. NoYA>HoLL\Kni.E 
or CiiANKEL-nnx. It is a migratory bird 
in New South Wales, arriving in October, 
and leaving in January ; it is chiefly seen in 
the morning and evening, sometimes in small 
parties of seven or eight, but more frequently ] 
in pairs. It makes a loud screaming noise 
when a hawk is in sight. The tail, which 
is nearly os long as the body, and - lias most 
of the feathers tipped with white with a 
black band before the tip, is occasionally 
displayed like a fan, and gives the **:rd a 
majestic appearance. Mr. Gould informs 
us that it feeds on the larger kinds of Fhas - 
mkkeand Coleopfmi; but he could not as- 
certain whether the species was parasitic or 
not, like the other cuckoos. 

SEA-DEVIL. The Lophius Piscatorial*. 
[See Aholek.] 

SEA-EAGLE. The Eme : clro the name 
sometimes given, to the Osprey. [See 
Eagle.] ' 

SEA-EGG : SEA-URCHIN. Names 
frequently given to different species of the 
family EcJttnidcc, We give a representation . 
of the half of a beautiful species of this 
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group, the above figure showing it in its na- 
tural state, covered with elegant knobbed 
spines, which Mr. Williams, the missionary 
to the South Sea Islands, tells us, in his In- 
teresting Narrative, arc very often used as 
slate pencils in those distant Islands. The 
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per analogy. The limbs, in fact, lire con- 
verted into oars and paddles. The anterior 
pair have the arm and fore-arm so short, 
that little more than the paw advances from 
the body. The hinder limbs are directed 
backwards, so as almost to seem like a con- 
tinuation of the body ; the thigh and leg 
are verv short, and the foot is formed on the 
fame plan as the fore-paw, — the toes being 
in contact, however, and the web folded, 
when it U not In use as a paddle, but being 
spread out when the animal Is swimming. 
When on land, or on masses of ice, the 
movements of the Seal are particularly 
awkward, its body being forced onward by 
the action of the fore-limbs only, and the 
wriggling motion of the abdominal muscles ; 
they accordingly seldom venture from the 
shore, but usually bask on the rocks j and 
when disturbed, plunge immediately to the 
bottom of the water. 

The Seals live In herds, more or less nume- 
rous, along the shores of the sea ; and upon 
uninhabited coasts they bring forth and 
suckle their young, and exhibit the most 
tender solicitude tor their welfare. They 
nre easily tamed, become strongly attached 
to their keepers, recognise them at a dis- 
tance, and seem to be endowed with a very 
considerable share of intelligence. The 
form of their teeth and jawa shows them to 
be carnivorous ; and their food consists of 
fish, crabs, and sea-birds, which they are 
enabled to surprise while swimming. 


the sea. The young are remarkably docile : 
they recognise and are oi>edient to the voice 
of their dams amidst the numerous clamour* 
of the flock, and mutually assist each other 
when In danger or distress. Thus early ac- 
customed to subjection, they continue to 
live in society, hunt and herd together j 
and have a variety of cries by which they 
encourage or pursue, express apprehension 
or success. When incited hy natural desire, 
however, their social spirit seems to forsake 
them ; they then fight most desperately j 
and the victorious male always keeps a 
watchful eye over those females whom his 
prowess has secured. In some of the spe- 
cies there is a remarkable disproportion in 
the sexes » and some also are far* more pug- 
nacious than others. 

The species to which the foregoing obser- 
vations more particularly tefer is the Com- 
mon Seal {Theca vitulina ), which 13 from 
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Seals swim with great rapidity and ease ; 
and by a peculiar arrangement of their 
bloodvessels, nearly similar to that which 
exists in the whale tribe, they can remain 
under water for a considerable time. Tiiere 
are many species of these animals ; some are 
found in almost every quarter of the globe, 
but chiefly in the frigid or temperate re- 
gions ; and they exist in vast numbers in 
the eeos.round Spitsbergen, and on the coasts 
of Labrador and Newfoundland. Their 
habits are migratory; and it is known that 
at least four species visit the shores of Bri- 
tain. Quadrupeds are in general contented 
with their native plains and forests ; seldom 
wandering far from those situations where 
they were produced, unless compelled by 
necessity or fear ; but Seals frequently shift 
their places of abode, and are seen in my- 
riads directing their course from one con- 
tinent to another. On the northern coast* 
of Greenland they are ob-erved to retire in 
July, and to return again in September, 
These animals produce two or three young 
at a time ; and they suckle them for six or 
seven weeks, generally in the cavernous re- 
cesses of rocks ; after which they take to 


four to five feet in length. The Greenland 
or Harp Seal ( Phoca Ortenlanilica 1 is about 
six feet in length, and is remarkable for the 
changes of colour it undergoes in the course of 
its advance towards maturity. The Bearded 
Seal (Phoca barbate), another northern spe- 
cies, is from seven to ten feet long ; and is 
distinguished from other* by having thicker 
and stronger moustaches. The Hooded 
Seal ( Sternmatoptts ertstatus) is remarkable 
for a globular sac, susceptible of inflation, 
which is situated upon the summit of the 
head of the males. It grow* to the length 
of seven or eight feet, and inhabits the seas 
about Greenland and Newfoundland. But 
by far the largest known 6pecies is the Ele- 
phant Seal, or Sea-Elephant (Jfacro- 
rh intis proboscideus) ; it* length being from 
twenty to twenty-five or thirty feet, and 
its girth at the largest part of the body being 
from fifteen to eighteen feet. It is said that 
a full-grown male will yield seventy gallons 
of oil. These animals inhabit the Antarctic 
seas, and are found upon the southern 
coasts of Australasia, Juan Fernandez, and 
the neighbouring parts of South America. 
Their voice resembles the lowing of cattle : 
and they migrate towards the tropic in 
winter, and return southwards in summer. 
They are very inert, not easily alarmed, * 
and make little defence wheu attacked, j 
The name of Elephant Beal is given to them 
partly from the large size of their tusk-like J 
canines, and partly from the faculty which 
the male possesses of elongating the upper j 
lip into a kind of proboscis ; they are much 
'sought after, on account of the large quan- 
tity of oil they yield ; as well as for the 
skin, which, being of great strength and 
thickness, is much used in harness-making. 
— Two more species’ must be noticed; one 
called the 8eo-Lion, the other the Sea-Bear. 
The Sea-Ljon {PlatyrhynchuM fconmtu) 
grows fiom the length of from six to ten feet, 
and is said to inhabit both the northern and 
southern coasts of the Pacific. The colour 
is yeliowi&h brown ; and .the males have a 
large mane upon their necks, wluch partly 
covers their head and shoulders. The nails 
of the fore-feet are very small, and in part 
wanting. The voice of the males is very 
powerful.— .The Sea-Bear (yCrctocepAnlus 
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than three hundred species arc enumerated, 
most of which, including all the gigantic 
species, inhabit tropical climates. South 
America, in particular, abounds with them. 
The venomous species compose about a fifth 
of the whole number 5 and amoii" these are 
some whose bite is fatal in a few hours, and 
even minutes. [See SnakusO 

SERPENT-EATER. (GypoperanwO A 
South African bird of prey, often called the 
Secretary-bird, or Secretary F aleon ; agreeing 
in its general character and some of its habits 
with the Faloonid<t.\ especially those which 
prey on reptiles, while it diners from the 
Hawks and Owls in having feet incapable of 
grasping, and very long legs. Accordingly, 
it keeps constantly on the ground, in sandy 
and open places, and wages continual war 
against reptiles, especially Serpents, which 
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it pursues on foot. When this bird attacks 
a serpent, it covers its breast with one wing 
(the wings being armed with spurs on the 
elbow-3 ovnts, - ) to protect itself from the bite, 
and with the other strikes violent blows, 
until it has stunned its prey. It then breaks 
the cranium with its beak, and tears the 
reptile in pieces, or, if smalt, swallows it 
entire. In its wild state the Serpent-eater 
Is shy and difficult of approach ; but it is 
easily tamed, and is often kept in poultry- 
yards by the inhabitants of the Cape of Good 
Hope, for the purpose of destroying lizards, 
snakes, rats, &c. It soon becomes habituated 
to the poultry ; but if left too long fasting, , 
it does wot scruple to satisfy its hunger with 
the young chickens. It runs with great ra- 
pidity. Le VniHant mentions, that having 
killed one of these birds, which he had seen 
to vanquish a serpent, he found in Us crop ' 
eleven rather large lizards, three serpents of 
an arm's length, and eleven small tortoises 
very entire, — all of which had received the 
stroke on the head *, as well as a number of 
locusts, beetles, and other insects, very little 
injured. The colour of this bird In its perfect ! 
plumage is a bluish gray on the head, neck, 
breast, back, and wing-coverts ; the throat j 
white; abdomen black, streaked with rufous; 
thighs black, streaked with brown ; tail 
feathere black and gray, tipped with white. 
The skin of the throat and neck are capable 
of great extension. It builds its nest on high 
trees, or dense thickets * and is not at nil 
disposed to associate with Its fellows. The 


name of Secretary was given to it .by the 
Dutch settlers at the Cape, from a. pendent 
i crest on the back of the head remunJing them 
i of the pen stuck behind the ear, according 
to the custom of writing-clerks. 

* SERPDXiA. The name of a genus of 
| Anellidans inhabiting cylindrical and tor- 
tuous calcareous tubes ; generally parasitic 
on testaceous Mollusc a. The tubes of the 
l Serpuite are found clustering in masse*, at- 
tached to the surface of stones, shells, or other 
bodies, which have been immersed for any 
length of time in the sea ; they are usually 
I more ot less contorted in form, varying in 
this respect according to the position in which 
they grow ; but they are always dosed at 
one end,\7hich tapere to a point, the wide 
end being open to give exit to the head and 
mouth of the inhabitant. The animal which 
forms this shell, and resides in it, has its 
branchial filaments or gill-tufts all assem- 
bled round the head; where they form a 
pair of elegant fan-like appendages. At the 
base of each series there is a fleshy filament, 
one of which fits to the mouth of the shell, 
and serves to close it when the animal is 
withdrawn Into the tube. The body of the 
animal Is composed of a great number of 
segments ; but these are for the most part 
unprovided with any appendages. The 
largest species or Serpulte are found in tro- 
pical regions, where they usually form their 
habitations in the midst of corals, lengthen- 
ing their tubes as the coral is built up around 
them. Their length is sometimes ns much 
as three feet ; and their expanded gill- tufts 
are of extremely vivid colours, strongly re- 
sembling the most brilliant carnations in 
general aspect. Numerous smaller species 
are found on our own coasts ; the gills of 
some of them being remarkable for their 
brilliant hues. 

SERRICORNES. A family of Coleop- 
terous insects, distinguished by the toothed 
or serrated form of the antennas. It Include* 
many of the Beetle tribe, which are distin- 
guished for the splendour of their colours, 
the largest and most brilliant of which are 
found chiefly in tropical climates. [See Bu- 
pskstis end EtATEft.] 

SERTUX.ARIA. A genus of compound 
tubular Polypes ; consisting of those species 
[ in which the cells are arranged on two sides 
of the stem, either opposite or alternate; of 
j these there are many British epecies, often 
i taken by the ignorant for Sea-weeda, Some 
of these are most beautiful objects, being 
i finely branded; those indigenous to our coast 
are described and figured in Johnston’s adml- 


are desenned and figured u 
ruble 4 British Zoophytes.* 


SERVAL. (Felts ferial.) This fierce and 
rapacious animal is a‘ native of India and 
Thibet. It resides principally among trees ; 
leaping with great agility from one to 
another, and pursuing birds. It resembles 
the Panther in its spots, but the Dynx in its 
size, the robustness of its make, and the short- 
ness ot its tail, 

SESI A. A genus of Eepidoptercms insects , 
comprising those with the antennas always 
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ongate-fusiform, and often termi- skin is usually very rough, covered •with a 
a small bundle of scales. Many of multitude of little^ osseous tubercles \ and 


simple, elongate-fusiform, and often termi- 
nated by a small bundle of scales. Many of 
the species resemble Wasps and other Hy- 
menopterous and Dipterous insects, and fly 
about in the hottest sunshine. 

SETTER. (Cants f am tliaris index .) This 
variety of the Dog is little inferior in point 
of sagacity to any of the species, and sur- 
passed by noue in docility or grateful attach- 
ment, wlule its excellent nose and endurance 
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of fatigue in the field render it of great service 
to the sportsman. In figure it partakes of 
the characters of the Pointer and Spaniel, 
the hair having much of the wavy appearance 
of the latter, and also the ears. Its general 
colour is white, with large liver-coloured 
patches. 

SHAD. ( Clupta alosa.) Tlus fish resem- 
bles the Pilchard in general appearance, but 
Is much larger, and flatter in proportion. 
The colour of the body is bright silver, in- 
clining to dusky on the back, and marked 
on each side, at a small distance from the 
gills, by four or more rounded black spots : 
the scales are rather large : the fins are of a 
blpish tinge ; and the tail’is forked. It is a 
native of the Mediterranean and Northern 
reas, and, like the Salmon, ascends rivers, at 
particular seasons, for the purpose of de- 
positing its spawn. Dike the Herring, it dies 
almost immediately after being taken out of 
the water, and ia supposed to feed chiefly on 
worms, insects, and young fish. It is found 
in greater perfection in the Severn than in 
any other British river. The Thames Slmd 
is comparatively a very coarse fish — The 
Shad which frequents American waters is 
probably a different Bpecies. It usually 
weighs four or five pounds, but sometimes 
twelve. It is highly esteemed for food, and 
is consumed in great quantities in the fresh 
state *. great quantities are salted, but they 
ore then less esteemed than when eaten fresh. 
During the season they are an important 
source of wealth to the inhabitants of the 
borders of the Hudson, Delaware, and Chesa- 
peake rivers. 

SHARKS. (Squalidas.) A family of Car- 
tilaginous fishes, allied to the Rays, and cele- 
brated for the size and voracity of some of 


the snout, and ia armed with several rows 
of compressed, sharp-edged, and sometimes 
serrated teeth ; these are movable at the 
will of the animal, and are usually laid down 
and directed backwards, but become erect 
at the moment he is seizing his prey* The 


multitude of little^ osseous tubercles \ and 
that of some species forms the substance 
called shntjrecn. They devour with indis- 
criminating voracity almost every animal 
substance, whether living or dead. They 
often follow vessels for the sake of picking 1 
up any offal that may be thrown overboard ; I 
and, in hot climates especially, man himself 1 
frequently becomes a victim to their rapa- 
city. No flbh con swim with such velocity 
as the Shark, nor is any so constantly en- ] 
gaged in that exercise : he outstrips the 
swiftest ships, and plays round them, with- I 
out exhibiting a symptom of strong exertion | 
or uneasy apprehension ; and the depreda- 
tions he commits on the other inhabitants 
of the deep are truly formidable. The e^gs 
of Sharks are few and large, in. comparison 
of those of bony fishes \ they ttie enveloped 
in a hard, horny, semi-transparent shell, 
terminated at the four angles with long 
filaments. Messrs. Mtlller and HcnlS lyivc 
described many new genera, and species of 
this family. 

The White Shark. (Squalus carcharias , ) 
The White Shark, In size and voracity tho 
most formidable of all the species, is nn in- 
habitant of moat parts of the globe, though 
much more frequently seen in the warmer 
than in the colder latitudes. It is believed 
to reside principally in the depths of the 
ocean, rising at intervals In order to pursue 
its prey. It sometimes attains the length of 
from twenty to thirty feet, and its mouth is 
sufficiently wide to enable it to receive the 
thigh, or even the body of n man. The head 
is ol‘a depressed shape and broad, terminating 
in an obtusely pointed snout ; the margin of 
each jaw is furnished with from three to six 

rows of strong, flat, triangular, sharp-pointed, 
and finely serrated teeth ; the tongue is 
broad, thick, and cartilaginous* and the 
throat extremely wide ; the eyes, as in most 
of the genus, of a bluish or greenish cast. 
The pectoral fins are large, strong, broad, 
and pointed ; the first dorsal fin falcated 
behind, and pointed ; the second is situated 
near the origin of the tail, which is slightly 
lengthened, and of a bilobatc shai>e. The 
general colour is a pale or whitish ash, hut 
darker on the upper parts. The internal 
parte of the Shark present many remarkable 
particulars : the brain is small 5 the throat 
is very short, and of a diameter not greatly 
inferior to that of the beginning of the sto- 
mach, which is of vast sice, and dilatable to 
a great degree : the intestinal canal, instead 
of funning a mere continued tube, consists 
rather of a large series of meshes or divisions, 
placed in a spiral direction throughout its 
length. During the breeding season, which 
takes place at different periods iu different 
climates, the Sharks are observed to approach 
the shores, in order to deposit their young 
in the most favourable situations. The 
length of the newly-hatched Shark does not 
exceed a few inches. 

The Baskiko Sha.hk. (Selachias vlaxxmus.y 
This species is scarcely, if at all, inferior in 
size to the White Shark. They generally 
appear in the Firth of Clyde and among the ' 
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Hebrides in Jur.e, in pairs, or in small shoals 
of seven or eight ; and depart again in July, 
j They are said to have nothing of the fierce 
and voracious nature of other Sharks 5 but 
ore seen somatimes lying quietly near the I 
surface, and at other times leaping with vast 
agility several feet out of the water. The 
tail is very large, and the upper part of it 
remarkable for its extreme length. The 
upper part of the body is of a deep leaden 
colour, the belly white ; on the back the skin 
is granulated, like shagreen : and within the 
mouth, towards the throat, is ft vep* short 
sort of whalebone. They are viviparous. 
They are killed by harpooning, which, owing 
to their strength, is often a long and difficult 
operation. "When killed, they are either 
hauled on shore, or. If at a distance from 
land, to the vessel’s side : the liver, which is 
the only part of any value, is then taken 
out, and melted into oil ? of which ft large 
fiih will yield eight barrels. 

! The Blue Shark. (SgvalusffJaucus.) This. 

[ fish is of a more slender and elegant shape. 

J as well as the most beautiful m point or 
colour, of all the Sharks. The colour above 
is blue-green, beneath white : head rather 
large, with the snout very long and pointed ; 
ana the mouth wide, and placed very for 
under : teeth nearly triangular, sharp, and 
disposed in three or four rows : eyes large : 
the tall deeply bilobate, with the lower lobe 
much larger and longer than the upper. It 
grows to the length of eight feet, and is an 
inhabitant of most ports of the globe. It is 
n very voracious and bold fish, and is scarcely 
less dreaded by sailors than the Common or 
White Shark. It is aaid prindpallv to prey 
on herrings, shads, and tunnies. It frequents 
several of the British coasts, particularly 
that of Cornwall, during the pilchard season, 
when it is extremely troublesome to the 
fishermen, by cutting their lines and nets, 
and devouring the fish. It is taken with 
large iron hooks prepared for the purpose. 

The Fox Shark. {Squdius i-ulpes.) The 
Fox Shark, or Thresher, is distinguished for 
the great development of the upper lobe of the 
caudal fin, or tall, into which the vertebral 
column is prolonged ; this being nearly as 
long as the entire body, which is plump and 
sub-ovate. The first dorsal fin is triangular, 
and placed on the middle of the back. ; and 
the pectoral fins are of considerable sire : 

| the eyes are large 1 the month ’small ; the 
teeth triangular, small, and in three rows. 
Colour, dusky ash above, and whitish be- 
neath. It inhabits the Mediterranean and 
other seas, and is occasionally me t with on our 
J own coasts : it grows to the length of twelve 
j or fourteen feet ; and is considered as a vo- 
1 rodous and artful fish. 

I The Hammer-headed Shark. (Zpprena 
1 vtilffaris.) Of all marine animals this is 
’ perhaps the most deformed. It resembles 
the ordinary Sharks in the form of its body, 
j which is pub-cylindric and rather slender; 

; but its head is dilated, on each ride to a 

1 “ great extent, in the form of ft double-headed 
* hammer; the eyes, which are very large, 
j being placed at each extremity : month be- 


neath, os in other Sharks. It is a native of 
the Mediterranean and Indian seas, where 
it is scarcely less voracious and formido^e: 
than even the White Shark itself |. ott&ck^g 
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such as are accidentally bathing Jn Its neigh- 
bourhood. It is observed about the coasts 
of the South Sea islands, and particularly of 
Otaheite, where the natives, trusting to their 
dexterity in swimming, appear to hold it in 
but little dread. 

The Picked Shark. (Gale us acanthias.") 
This species Is from three to four feet in 
length ; and is readily distinguished by a 
very strong bony spine, situated before each 
dorsal fin, and connected ftt its base with 
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the fin itself 1 teeth email and sharp, and 
disposed in rows along the jaws 1 upper lobe 
of the tail longer or more projecting than 
the lower, which is continued to some dis- 
tance beneath. It inhabits the European 
seas, and is very common about the coasts 
of Scotland, where it is taken in order to be . 
prepared for sale by splitting and drying, 1 
and is then much used os a food among the 
poorer classes. 

SHARK [MOTHS3. A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus CvcuJlia . 

SHEARS [MOTHS! A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus JIatlaia. 

S HEATH-BILE. ( Chionis .) A genus of 
Shore-birds, or Waders, which have short 
toes, nearly as in domestic poultry, the tarsi 
scutellated, the beak thick and conical, and 
enveloped at the base by a hard .substance, 
which, it appears, the bird has The power of 
raising and depressing. This remarkable 
bird approaches very near to the Oyster- 
catcliera. in its whole anatomy, ana the 
affinity is'discernible on comparison of their 
external characters. The species Chionis 
necrophagcL, which is from New Holland, is 
the size of a large Partridge, and entirely 
white. It frequents the sea shore, and feeds 
on dead animal matter thrown up by the 
tide. 
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SHEET. (Ovis arics.) A genus of Rumi- 
nant quadrupeds, belonging to the class 
j Mammalia; and differing bo slightly In the 
' anatomical Btrueture from the Goat, that 
, both genera are by some naturalists united. 

■ The principal distinctive characters consist 
• in the Sheep having no beard ; in the horns 
being directed backwards, and then inclin- 
ing spirally itiotc or less forwards ; in having 
j a convex forehead ; and in the existence of 
a sac or fossa, eituated at the base of the 
I toes, lined with hair, and furnished with 
5 sebaceous follicles. It ie generally Imagined 
; that the primitive stock may be traced to 
the Wild Sheep of Sardinia and Corsica 
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[see MotTFFLOt}* or to the Argali of Aria \ 
, but whether either of these ore to be regarded 
\ as the parent «tock, or as the descendants of 
those which have escaped from the dominion 
of man tas some have suggested). Is of little 
importance \ but this is certain, that al- 
though the coat of these wild sheep consists 
of coarse, stiff, and loug hairs, they possess 
the essential character of wool — on Imbri- 
cated scaly surface — wltich gives to the 
shorter and finer wool of the domestic races 
that remarkable felting * property upon 
Which its peculiar utility depends. 

Ills universally allowed, that, with the 
exception of horses, and perhaps cattle, Sheep 
! ore by far the most Important of all the 
■ domestic animals we have. They not only 
afford a large supply of food, and furnish 
one of the principal materials of clothing, In 


I a " Cloth and woollen goods are made from 
' wool posseting thU property ; the wool it canled, 
spun, and woven, and then, being put Into the 
fulling mill, the process of felting takes place. 
The strokes of the mill make the fibres cohere ; 
the piece subjected to the operation con tracts in 
length and breadth, and Its texture becomes more . 
compact and uniform. This process is essential J 


the manufacture of which an immense num- 
ber ot people are employed ; but it should 
be remembered that they can be reared in 
situations and upon soils where other animals 
could not find sufficient food for their sup- 
port. M The dressed skin,” save Mr. Pen- 
nant, “ forms different parts of our apparel ; 
and is used for covers of books. The en- 
trails, properly prepared and twisted, serve 
for strings of various musical instruments. 
The bones, calcined (like other bones in 
general), form materials for tests for the 
refiner. The milk is thicker than that of 
cows, and consequently yields a greater 
quantity of butter and cheese ; and in some 
places is so rioh, that it will not produce the 
cheese without a mixture of water to make 
it part from the whey* The dung is a re- 
markably rich manure ; insomuch that the 
folding of sheep is become too useful a 
branch of industry for the farmer to neglect. 
To conclude : whether we consider the ad- 
vantages that result from tills animal to 
individuals in particular, or to these king- 
doms in general, we may, with Columella, 
consider this, in one sense, as the first of the 
domestic quadrupeds.” 

Many persons are accustomed to consider 
the Sheep ns the most stupid of all domestic 
quadrupeds, and as the onlv one which is 
probably incapable of returning to a state of 
nature ; that it neither knows how to avoid 
danger, nor to seek shelter from the changes of 
the atmosphere, nor even to procure uouriph- 
ment, except in abundant pasturage. To a 
certain extent this may be true ; but those 
who have witnessed the boldness and agility 
with which the Sheep of the Welsh mountains 
leap from crag to crag, — or the safety with 


the south-western coast* of the Isle of Wight, 
to craxe on the sweet but scanty herbage 
which occasionally show* itself among the 
chalk, and then re-ascend till they reach the 
summit, bounding upwards with a soreness 
of foot and strength of spring that seem to 
rival the goat, — would be disposed to con- 
sider that their instincts were neither so 
obtuse, nor their return to a state of nature, 
under favourable circumstances, by any 
means so difficult as they had imagined. 

The history of the Sheep may be traced 


The history of the Sheep may be traced 
to the remotest antiquity ; for we read that 
“ Abel was a keeper of Sheep,” and that 
** Abel brought as an offering to the Lord the 
firstlings of bis flock, and the fat thereof.” 
“ There probably Is not a species amongst 
all our domesticated animals,” observes Mr. 
Bell, ” which in its historical relations is so 
interesting ns the Sheep. Its early domesti- 
cation. its employment os the subject of the 
first sacrifices. Us typical character «s an 
offering of atonement, its importance a* 
forming the principal wealth of the early 
patriarchs— its various connection. in short. 


to the beauty and strength of woollen cloth. Bat 
the long wool or which •fuff'* and wonted good* 
are made Is deprived of Its felting properties* 
This b done by passing the wool through heated 
Iron combs which takes away the Itmirwe or fea- 
thery part of the woo!, and approximates it to the 
nature of silk and cotton.'’— ArCVi/oeA. 
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•with the political, the religious, and the 
domestic customs of those primitive mag- 
nates of the Jewish nation, are ail of them 
subjects forming ample food for deep nnd 
delightful reflection. The relation which 
existed between the patriarchal shepherds 
and their flocks was indeed of bo intimate, 
and even affectionate a nature, as to have 
afforded the subject of many of the most 
beautiful and touching parables and moral 
illustrations in the Sacred Writings. It is 
scarcely necessary to refer to the uuequallcd 
appeal of Nathan to David, to the still 
higher and prophetic allusion to the character 
of the Messiah, or to the sublime illustration 
of the beneficence of the “ great Shepherd 
of Israel,” iri the beautiful aud well-known 
pastoral psalm. These are subjects which 
cannot be discussed here ; but it is impossible 
to pa<s them wholly without notice. But 
the historical interest attached to this ani- 
mal docs not stop here. The customs ob- 
served in the treatment of their flocks by 
the shepherds of the Kostem nations iu tho 
present day, offer numerous and highly im- 
jxjrtant coincidences with those incidentally 
alluded to or more distinctly described m 
the Scriptures.” 

The habits of the Sheep in its domestic 
6tate ore too well known to render a detailed 
account necessary, or to speak of the methods 
which have been adopted to improve the 
breed. Wc ahull, however, glean from dif- 
ferent sources many particulars relating to 
them, which are too important to be omitted. 
We know that the products of this animal 
arc the flesh, milk, skin, and especially the 
wool, which employs a vast capital in the 
manufacture of clothing. The fineness of 
the wool is considerably influenced by the 
temperature : in a hot climate Sheep yield 
a comparatively coarse wool ; in a cold cli- 
mate they have a closer but a wanner fleece. 
The filaments of wool taken from a healthy 
Slice]) present n beautiful polislicd and even 
glittering appearance ; while that of the 
neglected or half starved animal exhibits a 
paler hue. ** As for the carcase of the Sheep, 
It is comparatively lately that even in Great 
Britain it has been regarded in the light that 
it deserves. In many foreign countries it 
is disliked, or at least rarely eaten. The 
Calmucks and Cossacks seldom touch it. 
Even in some part:, of America there is a 
prejudice against it. It is un object of little 
or no valuc in Spain; and, except among 
the poorest, it is not there considered fit for 
food. Since the British bhecp-inaster has 
begun, and judiciously, to look, more to the 
profit to be derived from the carcase — since 
the system of artificial feeding has been 
brought to so great perfection, and a far 
greater number of sheep can be fed and 
perfected on the same number of acres, per- 
liups the wool may have somewhat altered 
in character. It has grown in length, and 
it has increased in bulk of fibre. It has 
not deteriorated, but changed. If no longer 
fit for the purposes to wl&ich it was ouce 
devoted, it has become suited to others. 
The increase of the number of fleeces and 
the increase of w eight in each fleece go far to 
compensate for the diminution of price, while 


I the improvement of the carcase more than 
supplies the deficiency, if in truth there was 
any deficiency to supply. It has been proved 
I by authentic documents, that the number of 
sheep in the United Kingdom has been more 
than trebled in the last UK) years. How was 
this managed 7 for It was supposed that no 
more than a given number of Sheep could 
be kept on a certain space of ground. The 
quantity of ground was rapidly increased, 
and much that was formerly deemed un- 
worthy of cultivation was rendered produc- 
tive ; but more effective than this was tho 
new system of husbandry that was intro- 
duced — the artificial or turnip husbandry, 
by which a regular supply of food could be 
provided for every season. With tills was 
connected the attempt to fatten Sheep still ; 
more expeditiously than could be accom- ■ 
plished by an y former method. This succeed- 
ing beyond Ills most sanguine expectations, 
the sheep-master next attempted ta increase 
the size of the breed. He lmd. not, however, 
sufficiently taken into account a consequence 
of this. As the carcase Increased in size, 
the wool became longer, heavier, and coarser. 
The breeder would not Bee this at first ; but 
he soon began to find that the manufacturer 
would not purchase it, for it could not be 
used for the purposes to which it was formerly 
applied. His stock accumulated. Itweighed 
heavily on his hand.* Still he would not 
believe that his once favourite and yet valu- 
able wool was deteriorated, although he 
was compelled to sell it at a diminished 
price. And what was the consequence ? 
Why, that he had no just reason to complain; 
for the early maturity of the Sheep, and the 
continued value of the wool for many im- 
portant purposes rendered his profits greater 
than they were before he had begun to alter 
his system.” - -Penny Cyclojxsdia. 

The varieties of the Sheep are very nu- 
merous, differing in size, the length of their 
legs, and the. size of their horns : some arc 
covered with hair instead of wool ; others 
have euormous tails ; and others, again, 
pendent cars. The variety most celebrated 
for the fineness of the wool is the Spanish 
Merino, as improved in Germany, where 
both governments and individuals haTe paid 
great attention to the improvement of tho 
wool, and in some parts of that country it 
has been brought to such perfection as to 
surpass that of any other part of the world. 
"When we look for the origin of the improve- 
ments which have been made in the breed- 
ing of this animal, which has become so im- 
portant an element of national wealth, and 
the source of to much manufacturing and 
commercial industry, we arc obliged to go 
buck to the Romans. Columella, who lived 
under the Emperor Claudius, gives us in- 
teresting information on this point. Among 
other things, he says that his uncle, who 
lived in Bmtica (which comprehends the 
present province of Estremadura), procured 
some wild African rams at Cadiz, of a coarse 
fleece, but of an admirable colour. He put 
them to come fine-woollcd ewes, and, the 
male progeny being again put to Tarentine 
ewp, the offspring, with their descendants, j 
united the colour of the sire with the dam’s 
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softness of fleece. Other agriculturists un- individuals of the black and spotted kinds 
doubtedly imitated him, and thus the purest had indeed been procured and kept in the 
■white was communited to the black or parti- parks of noblemen previously, but vrithout 
coloured native flocks, which, according to any regard to the wool ; nor was much 5n- 
Pliny, were common in Spain. The ntten- tcrest awakened by the flock imported in 
tion paid by the ancients to the Sheep was 1 1787. Subsequently, great attention was 
excessive, and the animal was extremely ! paid to the improvement of English wool j 
tender ; so that we must account for the but it was ascertained that though the fleece 
transition from the ancient Sheep to the ] ofthe Merino did not degenerate In England, 
Merino, which is a hardy animal, thriving j it did not improve ; and the formers aceord- 
alrnost in any climate, by supposing that } ingly f.mnd it for their interest to return to 
other agriculturists imitated Columella, 1 the native breeds, and to give up the Spanish 
and by crossing the breed imparted a Sheep. The breed of Sheep that was carried 
stronger constitution to the finc-fleeccd but out to New Holland and Van Diemen’s 
delicate Sheep of ancient Italy. Strabo, in- Land has succeeded remarkably well ; and 
deed, d^cribcs the beginning ot this improve- the former promises, at no distant day, to be 
meat as having taken place in the reign of one of the principal wool-growing countries 
Tiberius. live rams were at that time sold in the world. 

at Tmditania, pnrt of Bcctica, for a talent, It appears that a great deterioration Sn the 
or about 2.'»0h, a price which, considering the quality of BritLU wool has taken place in 
value at that period, i> immense. When the the present century. The great object of the 
Roman empire was overrun, and almost all agriculturists has been to increase the weight 
traces of civilization swept away, the Taren- of the carcase and the quantity of the wool, 
tine stock in Greece and Italy, being very and it seems very difficult, if not impossible, 
tender and requiring the greatest care, be- to accomplish this witlioat injuring the fine- 
came extinct ; but the regenerated 6tc*ck of ness of the fleece. Wc now have to speak 
Bcctica — the Merinos — being able to live on of some of the principal breeds of Sheep of 
the mountains, survived the conquest of which Great Britain cun boost. 

The SouthiJown Sheep takes its name from 
an immense tract, of downs, formed by a long 
range of chalk hills extending more than 
sixty miles in length, through part of the ; 
counties of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent. Its 
head is small and hornless ; the face dun, 
block, or speckled 5 the ears tolerably wide, 
and well covered with wool, as is also the 
forehead, and the space between the ears ; 
the eyes full ami bright, but not prominent : 
the chest wide, deep, and projecting between 
the fore- legs : the shoulders on a level with 
the back, and not too wide above, but bow- 
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j Spain by the Goths and Vandal* ; and from 
these Merinos are descended those animals 
i which supply all the manufactories of fine 
; cloth in Europe. Care was early taken in 
1 Spain that the improved Sheep should not 
mix with the coarse native Sheep. The 
' government soon took this important branch 
of national industry under its protection, 
, and established particular dourta to have 
jurisdiction over all subjects connected with 
Sheep, wool, shepherd*, pastures, i-C. 

It does not appear that In thi« country the 
Sheep was an object of much attention prior 
to the invasion of the Romans ; but they cs- 
, tabllshcd a woollen manufactory at Win- 
chester, which soon acquired so much cele- 
, brity that it supplied the finest and most 
j expensive woollen cloths for the Roman 
market, such as were employed for the 
| festival dresses of the patrician ■«. Surrounded 
« by downs and grazing land, and the valley 
’ In which that aucicut city is situated being 
’ plentifully supplied with streams of the 
f purest water, the site was well chosen ; and 
l for many centuries, after England had sub- 
* mlttcd to less civilized conquerors than the 
| haughty Roman, it continued to be the great 
j emporium of the woollen cloth trade, as 
j well es for the raw material, 
j The Spanish breed of Sheen vm first In- 
troduced Into Great Britain in 1767. Some 
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ing outward from the top to the breart : the 
back flat from the shoulders to the netting on 
of the tail : the loin broad and fiat ; the 
rump long and broad ; the hips wide ; and 
the ribs presenting a circular form, like a 
barrel : the belly as straight as the back s 
the fore legs straight from the breast to the 
foot, not bending inward at the knee, and 
standing far apart both before and behind j 
the hock* having a direction outwards, and 
the meeting of the thighs being particularly 
full : the bones fine, but having no appear- 
ance of weakness ; and the legs of a speckled 
dark colour. The wool short, close, curled, 
and free from splry. projecting hairs. The 
Southdown is adapted to almost any situa- 
tion in the midland part of England, but 
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the northern hills are occasionally too cold. 
It is capable of enduring occasional short 
keep and hard stocking equal to any other 
Sheep * and the flesh is finely grained and 
of good flavour. The figure of this Sheep 
■was formerly inferior to that of many others, 
but very great improvement in them has 
arisen during the last few years (in the 
figure and size of the animal, as well as in 
the wool), not from crossing with other 
breeds, but from the system of sorting the 
flocks. These Sheep occupy the whole of 
the upper and under hill-grounds ofSussex; 
and they have also succeeded well in all the 
southern districts of the kingdom. 

The Dorset breed. The Dorset Sheep has 
a strong well-formed 'body and limbs, a 
clear white fleece, and finely-curved horns ; 
altogether presenting to the eye an animal 
which, whatever its intrinsic merits may be, 
must be considered handsome. The face is 
long and broad, with a tuft of wool on the 
forehead ; the shoulders low, but broad ; the 
chest deep t the loins broad ; find the bone 
small. Their chief peculiarity is the for- 
wardness of the ewes, which supply the 
market with lamb wherrit fetches the highest 
price. A very profitable variety is found in 
a cross between the Southdown and the 
Dorset Sheep ; the carcase being increased, - 
and the wool rendered more valuable. In 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, and So- 
mersetshire, the old breeds, for which these 
counties were once lomous, have generally 
yielded to cross breeds with the Southdown, 
or been supplanted by the true Southdowns. 
In short, we find the same breed either pure, 
or materially improving the breeds of many 
other counties, both westward and midland. 

The small hardy Sheep, called the Dye- 
lands , are still met with^ in Herefordshire. 
They are small, polled, with white faces, the 
wool almost covering the eyes, and the car- 
case round and compact : they have a ten- 
dency to fatten quickly ; and they are par- 
ticularly distinguished by the fineness of 
their wool — The Cheviot breed, so called 
from the Cheviot Hills, in Northumberland, 
have no horns, and are mostly white-faced 
and white-legged ; the body is long, with 
fine, small, clean-boned legs ; the fleece fine, 
short, close, and thick set — Wales, both 
North and South, is celebrated for a small 
and valnablebreed of Sheep, principally used 
for the supply of the Loudon market, where 
the Welsh mutton is always in request. — 
The Lxncohuhb'c Sheep are of a large size, 
and afford a great quantity of wool, owing 
to the rich marshes where they graze ; but 
their flesh is coarser, leaner, and less finely 
flavoured than that of the smaller breeds. 
The old Lincolnshire Sheep was, however, 
unrivalled in its wool, both as to quality and 
quantity ; and since they have been crossed 
• w Ith the Leicester^, which were always re- 
marked for their disposition to fatten well, 
the value of the carcase has increased, though, 
in some measure at the expense of the fleece. 
The Cotsxcold Sheep, so called from the cots 
or sheds in which they were housed, formerly 
inhabited the counties of Gloucester, Here- 
ford, and Worcester. They were a long- 
woolled breed, yielding in the 15th century 


a description of wool much valued on ac- 
count of the fabrics in the construction of 
which it was employed. 

Bat of all the various breeds of Sheep, it 
must be confessed that none have attained 
such deserved celebrity as the New Leicester, 
a breed brought to the liighest state of per- 
fection by the skill and perseverance of Mr. 
Bakewell, of Dishley, Leicestershire, — the 
eminent agriculturist and improver of live 
stock. It would not be consStent with the 
nature of this work (even if oar space would 
permit) to describe the various means he 
made use of \ but his principle was, to select ! 
such kinds of Sheep as his experience told 
him had an aptitude to fatten, and with 
little bone and offal : he cared not about 
near or distant affinities, but his object was 
to increase every good point, and get rid of 
every bad one. They were not different sorts 
of Sheep that he selected, but the best of the 
breed to which he had been accustomed. He 
also introduced the practice of letting some 
of his rams, which extended the benefit of 
his system far and wide : and so great was 
the desire for improvement when the Dishley 
or New Leicester breed became known, that 
it was calculated that 100,0001. was annually 
spent by the midland farmers in the hiring 
of rams. There are few other varieties of 
long- woolled Sheep which do not owe much 
of their excellence to the new Leicester*, and 
even some of the short-woolled flocks are 
deeply indebted to the breed. The deficiency 
of the fleece was formerly objected to j but 
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it has now not only considerably increased 
in length, but improved in fineness and 
strength of fibre, and averages between six 
and seven pounds the fleece. In short, it has 
been truly said, that it is difficult io select 
any part of the kingdom into which the 
Leicester and the Southdown Sheep have 
not penetrated, and where they have not 
materially improved the native breed 
44 Different names are given to the Sheep 
according to its sex and age. The male is 
called a ram or tup. After weaning he Is 
said to be a hog, a hogget t, a tup-hog, or a 
teg; and if castrated, a wether hog. After 
shearing, and when he is probably a year or 
a year and a half old, he is called a shear - 
hog, or shearling , or dinmont, or tup; and 
when castrated, a shearing-wether. After a 
second shearing, he is a two-shear ram, or 
tup , or i aether. At the expiration of another 
year, he is a three-shear ram, &c- — The fe- 
male is a ei oe or gimmer lamb until weaned ; 
and then a gimmer , or ewe-hog, or teg. After 
being shorn she is a shearing ewe or gimmer. 
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or sheave or double-toothed nee; and afler 
that, a ftco, or three, or four-sheared nee or 
sTieave. The age of the Sheep is reckoned, 
not from the period of their being dropped, 
but from the first shearing. 

There are several remarkable varieties of 
the gen U3 Ovis in different parts of the globe, 
which must here be noticed. 

The Maxy-HORKED Suitf/p. (Ovis poTy- 
cerata .) This variety, which is found in 
Iceland and the most northern parts of the 
Russian dominions, resembles the domestic 
breed in the shape of its body and tail, though . 
it lias three, four, five, ot more horns, some- 
times placed with great regularity, sad some- 
times differing in proportion and situation. 
This animal is large and formidable in ap- 
pearance ; but in its nature it is timid and 
gentle. The wool, which is long, smooth, 
hairy, and very different from that of the 
common She^p, is of a dark brown colour ; 
and under ite exterior coat there is a fine, : 
ehort, and soft kind of wool or fur. 

The Broau-t ailed Sheep. (Otis lati - i 
condo.) This variety is very common in 
Tartary, Arabia, Persia. Barbary, Syria, and | 
Egypt ; and is principally remarkable for 
its large heavy tail, often so loaded with a | 
moss of fat as to weigh from ten to twenty j 
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pound* ? nay, some writer* assert that the 
j tail* are occasionally double that weight, a 
, foot broad, and supported br a small board, 
j which run* on wheels. The upper part is 
covered with wool, but it is bare underneath ; 
and the fat or marrow of which it consults is 
reckoned a great delicacy. 

The Cretan Sheep. (Oct* Strepsioeros.) 
j This animal is principally found in the Island 
of Crete, and is kept in several parts of Eu- 
rope for the singularity of its appearance j 
the boms being very large, long, and spiral : 
those of the male are upright ; those of the 
female at right angles to the head. By 
"Button this variety is termed Wallachlon 
Sheep. 

ThePAT-RtrxpRD,TATix'ESS Sheep. These 
Sheep arc met with in all the ueserta of Tar- 
tary, from the Wolga to the Irtis and the 
Altaic chain of mountains. They have long 
lego, a somewhat arched visage, horns in the 
male, like those of the domestic Sheep, black 
heads, and large pendent ear*. The tail is 
sometimes so enveloped in fat ns to be scarcely 
visible, the parts on each side swelling out 
into two naked hemispheres. 


The Africajt Sheep. (Ovis Guineensis.) 
The African or Guinea Sheep is a native of 
all the tropical climates, both of Africa and 
the East. It is large, with rough hairyskin, 
ehort horns, and pendulous ears. Under 
Ha chin there is a kind of dewlap ; and it 
has a long mane, which reaches below the 
neck. They are stronger, larger, and more 
fleet than other Sheep, and therefore 'better 
adapted to a precarious forest life j but their 
flesh is very indifferent food. 

SHEEP-TICK. ( Hippoboxxt Ovis.) A 
well-known insect, extremely common in 
pasture grounds, about the commencement 
of summer. The body is very compressed 
and smooth, the shape triangular, and the 
colour a blackish brown. It fixes its bead 
in the akin of the animal, and extracts the 
blood, leaving a large round tumour. This 
singular animal has no wings, nor does it 
ever attain them ; yet it evidently belongs, 
from the conformation of its body, to the 
family Htppoboscitke, as th^ bed-bug belong* 
to the tribe of the winged bugs. The fore 
part of its body is uncommonly small ; the 
tMck roundish abdomen, however, is pro- 
portionally very large, and generally In cir- 
cumference about the size of a middling- 
sized pea. Its colour is pale red, the ab- 
domen lighter, with an Irregular white line 
on each side, and a red spot on the hack. 
The Sheep-tick lays only one egg, which is 
the nymph or pupa, as in the forest-fly, and 
Is fastened to the wool of the sheep. At first 
it i* white, then brown, and finally the per- 
fect insect escapes from it. As a remedy for 
this insect, Bock advises that the infested 
sheep should be washed with a decoction of 
the crashed or bruised leaves of the common 
maple. Another method of diminishing or 
destroying Jthis troublesome insect is given 
in the Fanner’s Magazine for Nov. 1828, by 
a farmer in Suffolk. He advise* the l&mu 
to be put into a bath, by which the produc- 
tion of the sheep-tick will be prevented. 
The best time for this is July or August. 
Should it, however, have been neglected, 
then it is still time, if the weather permits, 
till Christmas. A pound of arsenic is boiled 
with a pound of soft soap and a pound of 
purified potash. In four gallons of water. 
The arsenic will be perfectly dissolved by 
the other ingredients. As soon os this is the 
case, the solution Is thrown into a bathing 
tub sufficiently Urge to dip a cheep in, and 
forty gallons more water added to It. In 
order to dip the sheep, its fore leg* most be 
held by one man and its hind legs by an- 
other, so that the feet are held upwards. A 
man murt also stand at the tub, to prevent 
the head being dipped, so that no poison 
may get into the tars, which wonld do it an 
injury. This man is provided with a sort 
of tressel, which he holds under the lamb as 
soon as it is withdrawn from the bath. He 
then squeezes the fleece with his hands, so 
that the greater part of the water sucked up 
by the fleece runs again into the tub. In 
this way the- above-named quantity may 
serve to dip one hundred moderate-sized 
lamb* in. The author adds, that the arsenic 
has no injurious effects, if carefully used} 
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fend that one essential advantage of this pro- 
ceeding consists in its protecting the lambs 
from the sheep bot fly, and consequently 
their larvaa, If it is done early enough. 

SITEIvDRAKE, or SHIELDRAKE. (Fa- 
doma xmlpanxer.) An elegant species of 
Duck, belonging to the genus Tadoma, up- 
wards of two feet in length, which frequents 
many parts of our coast, and remains through- 
out the year. The head and neck of the male 
is of a dark green ; lower part of the neck, 
coverts of the wings, back, sides, rump, and 
base of the tail, pure white ; the scapulars, ab- 
domen, quills, a large band across the belly, 
and tips of the tail feathers, deep black. A 
large bay-coloured gorget adorns the breast, 
and the wing is ornamented with a spot of 
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purple-green. The bill, and the fleshy knob 
( at its base, deep red. Feet, flesh-culour. It 
‘ may often be seen about our largest rivers. 

Its food consists of small testaceous mol- 
j lusco, small fish, small Crustacea, and marine 
' plants. The female commonly selects a 
! rabbit-hole in which to deposit her eggs ; 

those are ten or twelve in number, and of a 
. pure white ; when there is not the con- 
! venience of a burrow for nidifleation, she 
resorts to the fissures and cavities of rocks. 

, Sheldrakes are very abundant in Holland 
and on the coasts of France. They may be 
1 domesticated, and are handsome ornaments 
i in poultry-yards ; but their flesh is rank 
and bad. 

SHELL. The hard calcareous substance 
which either protects the testaceous Mollusca 
externally, or rapports certain species of 
them internally. It has been truly raid, 
that he who would know the nature of Shells, 
must know first the nature of the animal 
of which Shells form a part ; and to this end 
we at once refer the reader to the article 
Mollusca. Although Shells, properly so 
called, which form the limitation of testa- 
ceous animals, are sometimes confounded ' 
with the sh el ly coverings which protect the , 
Crustacea (Crabs and theh numerous allies), 
a very obvious and striking difference exists 
between them, ns well as ietween the kinds 
of animals which respectively inhabit them! 
The Shells of Testacea are composed of car- 
bonate of lime, combined with a small por- 
tion of gelatinous matter ; they are, In ge- 
neral, permanent coverings for their inha- 


bitants ; and the animal is of a soft substance, 
without bones of any kind, and attached to 
its domicil^ by a certain adhesive property. 
On the other hand, those animals which are 
defended by a crustaceous covering cast their 
shells, and renew them annually ; while the 
animals themselves are of a fibrous texture, 
with articulated limbs, and protected, as it 
were, by n coat of mail. 

Shells are divided into iftiltivalva, Bi- \ 
valves, and Univalves, The first order, 1 
MuLTrvALYE,i8 made up of Shells consisting 
of more shelly parts or pieces than two. 
Every part of a Shell which is connected 
with a corresponding part by a cartilage, ] 
ligament, hinge, or tooth, is called a valve of 
such shell. — The second order. Bivalve, is ! 
made up of Shells having two parts or valves, 1 
generally connected by a cartilage or hinge ; 
as in the Cockle and Mussel. The hinge is 
entirely formed by the inner layer of shell, 
and consists of either a simple cardinal pro- 
cess, or a serrated edge, or of projections 
called teeth, and corresponding cavities into 
which they are inserted. To this hinge is 
superadded a highly elastic ligament, com- 
posed of a number of fibres parallel to each 
other and perpendicular to the valves which 
they connect ; which is a beautiful^ con- 
trivance for the necessities of the animal ; 
for by means of it, while undisturbed, the 
valves ore kept open, and the animal func- 
tions are carried on without effort ; whereas, 
if danger be apprehended, or any circum- 
stances require it,*the adductor muscles con- 
tract, overcome the resistance of the hinge, 
and shut the valves close until they may be 
opened in safety. The valves of some bi- 
valve Shells are formed exactly alike ; others 
are very different ; one may be smooth, and 
the other rough ; one flat, the other convex ; 


are very different ; one may be smooth, and 
the other rough ; one flat, the other convex j 
and one is sometimes shorted than the other. 
— The Third Order, Univalve, is made up 
of Shells complete in one piece ; as in the 
Periwinkle and the Whelk : and they are 
subdivided into Shells with a regular spire, 
and those without a spire. The shells com- 
posing this order are far more numerous 
than those of the two preceding, both in 
genera and species. The spire is ajirominent i 
feature of the Univnlve ; and upon its being j 
lengthened or elevated, shortened or de- ! 
pressed, &c., depends much of the generic 
and specific definition. Shells increase in 
size by the deposition of new layers inter- j 
nally upon those already formed. Each ; 
new layer extends more or less beyond the ; 
margins of the laj’er to which it is applied, 
so tiiat as the animal becomes older, its 
Shell becomes larger and thicker. The outer 
surface is gcnerallv covered by a thin layer 
of membranous or horny matter named the 
epidermis* and the inner surface is often 
cevered with a layer of a pearly nature. — 

It 5 s universally* found that the Marine 
Shells of warm climates exceed all others in 
beauty of colouring, and in taking a fine 
polish. Several of the Land Shells also that 
are met with in tropieal countries are re- 
markable for their bright colours and elegant 
forms. River and Land Shells, with very 
few exceptions, are thinner than those of the 
sea. 
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The following observations, -which v?e burrows inhabited by these Molluscs. Rut 
abridge from an article in^Brande's Ric- all the species In which the bivalve shell is 
tionnry of Science,' &c., are intended to sup- inadequate to the protection of the whole of 
ply the best additional information we can the body derive extrinsic defence by bur- 
civc on the subject, consistent with our cob- rowing in. gaud* atone* ot wood •> and they 
fined limits, — Shells, instead of consisting, also commonly line their burrows with a 
like bones, of living organized - substance layer of smooth and compact calcareous 
perpieuted by blood-vessels, absorbents, and matter, forming a tube — In all the Lamet- 
nerves* are mere inorganic laminated, con- libranehlate Bivalves which arc free, the 
crctionnry, or crystalline deposits of calca- two valves are symmetrical, and the shell ia 
reous earth, move or less combined with termed emaVoZee; in all those which adhere 
albuminous matter: they nre also formed by one of their valves to foreign bodies, this 
in the skin, and are appendages to the dermal valve is deeper and larger than the uual- 
system, which in all cases of animals is the f ached valve : such shells are termed inc- 
principal seat of variety. In many coses* quivalvc. If the shell of the common Cockle 
therefore, there exists very little correspond- ( Cardium edu J e ) be examined, each valve 
ence between the structure or even the pre- will bo seen to be produced into a conical 
pence of a shell and the general character of prominence, bent towards, and nearly meet- 
the organization of a mollusc; and the ah- in^ at, that part bf which the valves are 
sence of uniformity between the condition joined together. These prominences are 
. of the fihcll in closely allied species is excm- termed the um&onM. The apex, or beak of 
5 plifted in the highest as well as the lowest the umbo, corresponds to the apex of the 
, classes of the molluscous sub-kingdom — univalve shell, and is the point at which 
The formation of a shell commences with the development of the bivalve commences. 

’ the exudation of layers of albumen from the When the apex in directed; in the transverse 
! outer surface of the mantle or skin of the plane of the shell, and eo placed that a bi- , 
embryo moUtific, which is generally followed section of the shell in that plane through - 
1 by the admixture of rhombic or prismatic the apices shall divide the valve Into two i 
1 crystalline particles of the carbonate of lime; equal parts, the shell is termed equilateral: 

; mid this first-formed shell of the embryo of this form the common scallop (Tcctcn) is 
l constitutes the nucleus of the shell of the an example. When, upon a similar division, 
mature mollusc. The nucleus is developed a slight difference is observed in the two 
in most cases before the embryo quits the valves, the shell is termed sub-cqttilalci'dl ; 
egg-coverings ; but it is never coequal with but where the difference is well marked, it 
! the first formation of the animal ; it is pre- is an incquHaterat bivalve. When the cir- 
1 ceded by several distinct stages in the deve- cumference or margin of one valve fits ex- 
i lopment of the embryo. The subsequent actly at every part to that of it* fellow, it 
' growth of the shell depends upon the depo- is said to be 44 regular," or entire ; but If it 
! eition of fresh layers to the inner surface be notched ot any part, so as not to come 
of the circumference of those previously Into contact with the corresponding part of 
formed; beyond which the new-formed the opposite valve, it is “ irregular,’* or cmar- 
lavers extend in proportions which deter- ginate. The most important part of the 
mine tlie figure of the future shell — In many j margin is that which is modified to form the 
tlnivalves, the aperture of the shell is entire ; j joint or Hinge upon which the two valves 
in others, it ia broken by a notch, or per- i open and shut. This part Is called the 
forated by one or more holes ; or a portion J 44 cardinal edge," and generally presentscer- 
of it is produced into a canal or siphon ; or - tain prominences and depressions, the pro- 
it may present a pallial notch opposite to jeetions of one valve interlocking with the 
the siphon. These modifications are Im- ! depressions of the other. The projections 
portont, on account of their relation to cer- or “ teeth," together with the cavities or 
tain conditions of the respiratory organs : I 44 cardinal pit*," nro very regular in their 
thus tho concbologist, in grouping together ‘ formation in each genus and species of bi- 
all the spiral univalve shells of which a part j valve. What it of more importance is, that 
of the margin was either notched or produced | every modification in the structure of the 
luto a grooved siphon, would really indicate j hinge fs generally found to coincide with 
a very natural tribe of Mollusca, every spe- j some recognizable and more or less important 
cles of which he might l»e assured was aquatic difference In the organisation of ^ the toft 
and marine, and breathed by means of two | parts ; so that conchologista have justly at- 
pllls having a pectinated structure, to which 1 tached great value to the characters derivable 
the water’is conducted by a fleshy tube, from the hinge, especially for the purpose of 
Were a like correlation between the shc\\ t generic distinctions. When the teeth arc 
and its inhabitant to hold pood In other fa- i situate beneath the opex or centre of the'' - 
millcs of Mollusca, the classification of Shells hinge, they are called carttinctl; when tbtfy 
would then be o subject of much importance, 1 are removed from the centre of the hinged , 
and worthy the attention of the scientific . they are named lateral teeth; when tycoon ly, -< 
naturalist; unfortunatclv,thc reverse of this j are present, one is called anterior, the-other; ' 
is frequently the case. — True bivalve Sheila ( posterior * when there arc three. /they are / 
are peculiar to the Acephalous Mollusca ; distinguished respectively as thft .Anterior, 
uwl their presence is constant, although they j median, and posterior teeth; bjrt' wbch-tW' 
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( Ttmfo) exist only ns small instrument*, direct medium of union of Hit fwo valve 
limited to the function of excavating the a dense fascicutug of ajbom 
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ally visiting the sea-coasts. They are not 
unfrequent in Prance, and are sometimes 
also tnet with in England, but they are by 
no means cormnoc- They are of a wild, 
ehy, and solitary disposition. The female 
makes her ncet on the ground, with withered 
gnus, and lays ten or twelve rust-coloured 
eggs. Their food consists of worms and the 
larvie of insects. 

SHREW. {Sortx anxncus.') The Shrew 
is a small insectivorous animal, covered with 
short velvety fur, and having much of the 
I general form and aspect of the Mouse. It 
may, however, be easily distinguished from 
the mouse by its long, taper, cartilaginous 
1 snout ; the eyes, too, are very minute, and 
| almost hidden in the surrounding hairs ♦ and 
| the ears are round and close. The Shrew is 
! usually of a reddish mouse colour above, 
grayish beneath, and sometimes tinged with 
I yellow. The whole structure of this animal 
I seems especially adapted to facilitate his 
I progress under the earth ; though it is to be 
observed that he Is not only able to make 
, his way rapidly under ground, but can run 
| quite fast when on the surface.' The total 
i length, from the point of the snout to the 
beginning of the tail is under five inches, 
and the tail is one inch long. The Shrew 
frequents dry situations, feeding upon in- 
sects, worms, and grubs, for the pursuit of 
which its thin pointed snout is admirably 
fitted, either among the closest herbage, or 
under the surface of the soil. The body , 
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exhales a rank musky odour, which renders 
them distasteful to cats, though they will 
readily kill them ; but Us flesh does not seem 
to be disliked by weasels, hawks, and owls, 
which destroy these Kttle nocturnal inscett- 
vora in great numbers. They are common in 
hedge-rows, thickets, gardens, &c.{ and make 
long superficial burrows in banks, among the 
roots of trees and brushwood. These animals 
show much of the pugnacity and voracious- 
ness of the Mole. The female makes a nest 
of soft hurbage, in any hole of a bank, &c., 
covered over at the top, and entered at the 
side j and she brings forth in the spring from 
five to seven young ones. 

Among the superstitions of olden times 
was one, that the Shrew Mouse had power 
of inflicting serious injury upon cattle by pie 
mere contact of its body. That entertaining 
naturalist Gilbert White, in his History of 
Selborne, thus alludes to it and Us supposed 
remedy. “ At the south corner of the plestor, 
or area, near the church, there stood, about 
twenty years ngo, a very old, grotesque, 
pollaru-?9h, which for ages had been looked 
upon veil a no small veneration as a Shrew- 


ash. Now,. a 8 brew -ash is an ash whose, 
twigs or branches, when applied to the limb* 
of cattle, will immediately relieve the pains 
which a beast suffers from the running of a 
Shrew Mouse over the part affected ? for It 
is supposed that a Shrew Mouse is of bo 
baneful and deleterious a nature, that where- 
ever it creeps over a beast, be it horse, cow, 
or sheep, the suffering animal is afflicted 
•with cruel anguish, and threatened with the 
loss^ of the use of the limb. Against this 
accident, to which they were continually 
liable, our provident forefathers always kept 
a Shrew-oih at hand, which, when once 
medicated, would maintain its virtue fm- 
ever. A Shrew- ash was made thus : into the 
body of the tree a hole was bored with an 
auger, and a poor devoted Shrew Mouse was 
thrust in alive, and plugged in, no doubt 
with several quaint incantations long since 
forgotten I ” 

There are two other British ipocies, the 
Water Shrew and the Oared 8nrew, the 
habits of both of which ore aquatic, as their 
names import. Their burrows are formed in 
the banka of rivers, and their food consists of 
aquatic insecteand larva, in pursuit of which 
they dive with great facility. The Watkh- 
Sonnw (Sorer fodiens ) possesses the same 
general conformation os the Common Shrew 
— a body equally slender ; a snout nearly as 
thin and pointed t and its fur has the same 
soft and »lky kind of texture. Its feet arc 
rather broad and formed for swimming, 
having a lash of stiff white hairs on the edge 
of the toes ; the tail rather slender, com ■ 
pressed at the tip, and fringed with stiff hairs 
beneath. The head, bock, and flanks, a rich 
brownish black \ the under parts nearly 
pure white- The author of the u Journal of 
a Naturalist” thus speaks of these pretty 
little animals : *• It is very amusing to ob- 
serve the actions of these creatures, all life 
and animation In an element they could not 
be thought any way calculated for enjoying} 
but they swim admirably, frolicking over 
the floating leaves of the pondweed, and up 
the foliage of the flogs, which, bending with 
their weight, will nt times souse them in the 
pool, and away they scramble to another, 
searching apparently for the insects that 
frequent such places, and feeding on drowned 
moths and similar insects. They run along 
the margin of the water, rooting amid the 
leaves and mud with their long noses for 
food, like little ducks, with great earnestness 
and perseverance. Their power of vision 
seems limited Ho a confined circumference. 
The smallness of their eyes, and the growth 
of fur about them, are convenient for the 
habits of the animal, but Impediments to ex- 
tended vision j so that, with caution, we can 
approach them In their gambols, and observe 
ail their actions. The general blackness of i 
the body, and the triangular spot'TKr'ueaxth J 
the tail, as mentioned by Pennant, afford ; 
the best ready distinction of this mouse from i 
the Common Shrew.” “ Its swimming,” says • 
Mr. Bell, “ is principally effected by the nl- | 
tern ate action of its hinder feet, which pro- ] 
duces on unequal or wriggling. motion s it 
makes its way, however, with great velocity; j 
and as it swims rather superficially, with { 


3 
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itself, or even fed upon flesh. IhaYehungup 
deoil yuuDg birds, and even parts of them, 
near their neats, but never found that they 
■were touched by the Shrike. Yet, it appears 
that it must be a butcher too, nnd that the 
name “ lanius” bestowed on it by Gesner 
two hundred and fifty years ago, waa not 
lightly given. My neighbour’s gamekeeper 
kills it as a bird of prey, and tells me he has 
known it draw the weak young pheasants 
through the bars of the breeding-coops ; and 
others have assured me that they have killed 
them when banqueting on the carcase of 
some little bird they had captured. AH 
Bmall birds have an antipathy to the Shrike, 
betray anger, and utter the moan of dancer, 
when it approaches their nests. I have often 
heard this signal of distress, and, cautiously 
approaching to learn the cause, have fre- 
quently found that this Butcher-bird occa- 
sioned it. They will mob, attack, and drive 
it away, as they do the Owl, aa if fully ac- 
quainted with its plundering propensities. 
Linnjcus attached to it the trivial name 
“ excubitor," a sentinel; a very apposite 
appellation, as this bird seldom conceals 
itself in a bush, but sits perched upon some 
upper spray, or in an open situation, heedful 
ofrianger, or watching its prey.’* This spe- 
cies of the Slirikn tribe feeds upon mice, 
shrews, small birds, frogs, lizards, and large 
insects. The neat is generally built on trees, 
and is framed of grass-stalks, roots, and moss, 
with a lining of down or wool. The egg3, 
from five to seven, are grayish white, spotted 
on the larger end with light brown and ash. 
Wihon, speaking of the American Shrike 
(Lanins tcptentrionalis), a species closely 
allied to the L. excvbitor , says, “The cha- 
racter of the Butcher-biTd is entitled to 
no common degree of respect. His ac- 
tivity is visible in ell his motions ; Ms 
courage and intrepidity beyond every other 
bird of Ids size tone of his own tribe only 
excepted, £. tyrannus , or King-bird) ; and 
in affection for his young, he is surpassed 
by no other. He associates with them in the 
latter part of summer, the whole family 
hunting in company. He attacks the largest 
hawk or eagle in their defence, with a reso- 
lution truly astonishing ; so that all of them 
respect him, and, on every occasion, decline 
the contest. As the mows of winter ap- 
proach, he descends from the mountainous 
forests, and from the regions of the north, to 
the more cultivated parts of the country, 
hovering about our hedgerows, orchards, and 
meadows, and disappears again early in 
April.” 

There ore numerous exotic species with 
arcuated beaks, Che points of which diminish 
by degrees. Other Shrikes have the superior 
mandible straight, and abruptly hooked at 
the tip. Others again, with a straight and 
slender bill, arc remarkable for their crests 
of vertical feathers. Some species have^ the 
beak conical and rounded, without any ridge, 
somewhat arched towards the tip, with a 
verv fine point, slightly cmarginated on each 
ride. Their feet are very short, and the 
wings in particular reach beyond the toil, 
which renders their flight similar to that of 
a Swallow ; hut they have the courage of the 


Shrike family, and do not fear to attack even 
the Crow. Numerous aperies inhabit the 
coasts and islands of the Indian Ocean, 
where they are continually seen on the wing, 
flying swiftly in pursuit of insects. 

SHRIMP. ( Crcmgon vulgaris J) A Bmall 
crustaoeous Decapod, allied to the Lobster 
and Crawfish, which frequents shallow waters 
along the Eea-coast. It does not exceed two 
inches in length, and is of a pale glaucous 
green colour, dotted with grey. In shape it 
resembles the larger Crustacea just mentioned, 
but it is more elongated in proportion, and 
is destitute of the large anterior claws ; and 
it is distinguished from the Prawn by the 
nlxscnce of the long, untcrior, serrated spine. 
The Shrimp hoa ten feet ; the tail is as long 
as the body, and terminated at the extremity 
with scale- like appendages, which unfold 
somewhat in the manner of a fan. During 
life the body is semi-transparent, and 60 
much resembles sea-water that the animal is 
distinguished with difficulty. Its ordinary 
motion consists of leaps. It is abundant in 
sandy places on the Coast ; and besides fur- 
nishing nutriment to great numbers of fishes, 
aquatic birds, &c., it is in great request for 
the table. 

Shrimp-catching, or Shrimping, as it i# 
termed, affords abundant employment on 
the flat sandy parts of our coast to boys and 
w’omen, who wade up to their knees, pushing 
a 6ort of dredge-net at the end of a long pole 
before them ; but a more wholesale way of 
collecting them is by means of Eweep-ncts, 
dragged over the fishing ground by men in 
boats. 

SIALTD^J. The name given to a email 

S oup of Ncuroptcrous insects,. having very 
rge anterior wings. They frequent the 
neighbourhood of water, and pass their larva 
state in that element. The ordinary epecies 
(Sialis lufaria) is of a dull brown colour, and 
is a well-known bait with the angler, being 
produced in the spring months in great 
quantities, and may be found upon walls or 
palings near the water. The female attaches 
her numerous eggs, with the greatest regu- 
larity, to rushes or other aquatic plants. 
The larva swims well by the assistance of 
several pairs of articulated setose filaments 
attached at the rides of the abdominal seg- 
ments. When full grown, this larva quits 
the water, and burrows into the adjoining 
bank, in which St forms a cell, wherein it is 
transformed into an Inactive pupa, with the 
limbs laid along the breast. The insect as- 
sumes its perfect form in its cell. 

SIAMANG. (llylobatcs syndactylus. 1 ) The 
SiamnuK is a qnadrumanous animal, inferior 
to the Chimpanzee and Orang-Outang both 
in structure and intelligence ; and belong! 
to that division of Apes called <7i&6<ms. 
These animals have long, thick, glossy black 
hair over the whole body, but particularly 
on the shoulders, back, and limbs : they arc 
distinguished by the possession of small ru- 
dimentary callosities ; and they derive their 
specific appellation of syndactylies from hay- 
ing the second and third toes of the hind 
foot united by a narrow membrane the whole 
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length of the first joint. They are slow and 
heavy in their gait, but so vigilant as not to 
be easily surprised ; when it does happen, 
however, they are so conscious of their In- 
I ability to make effectual resistance, that 
overwhelmed with fear, they quickly fall 
into the lumds of their pursuers. They live 
in numerous troops, which, it is said, are 
conducted by vigilant and courageous chiefs, 
and ot sunrise and sunset they make the 
forests resound with frightful cries, which 
may be heard at aprodigioua distance. From 
the accounts given by M. Davaucel, who 
had numerous opportunities of observing the 
Siamang, in Sumatra, both in his wild state 
and in bondage, we learn that while dwelling 
in his native woods he exhibits an absence 
of all intellectual faculty, hunger itself being 
insufficient to excite, or divest him of his 
natural apathy; and that confinement, how- 
ever long, eeems to have no effect in modify- 
ing Ids characteristic stupidity and sluggish- 
ness ; In short, he never acquires the fami- 
liarity of other apes; and even his submission 
appears to bo rather the result of extreme 
apathy, than of any degree of confidence or 
affection. 

SIBERIAN DOG. This useful variety of 
the canine race Is distinguished by having 
Its ears erect, and the hair of its body and 
tail very long ; it is also distinguished for 
its steadiness, docility, and endurance of 
fatigue when used for the purpose of draught. 
In many northern countries these do£S are 
employed in drawing sledges over the frozen 
snow, five of them being yoked to each 
sledge, two and two, with the fifth in front 
as a leader. In general only one person rides 
In a sledge, who sits sideways, and guides 
the animals by reins fastened to their collars 
Such is their lleetness, that they have been 
known to perform a journey of 270 miles In 
-three days and a half, and such their strength 
that they will convey’ a sledge containing 
three persons and their luggage sixty miles 
in a day. 


the other end open ; nnd a longitudinal 
fissure throughout its whole length, corre- 
sponding with a similar cleft in that part of 
the mantle which covers the branchial cavity. 
Alon" the whole side of this cleft Is a 
branchial comb, composed of numerous-deli- 
cate and tubular- like leaflets. It has a dis- 
tinct head, and two small tentacnla, with 
eyes at the base. Found in the Mediterra- 
nean and the Indian. Seas. 

SILKWORM. ^ The Silkworm Moth 
C Bonwifx viori ) is a whitish moth, with a 
broad pale brown box across each of the 
upper wings. The larva or caterpillar, em- 
phatically styled the Silkworm, is of a yel- 
lowish. gray colour, and, when full grown, 
nearly three Inches long : on the upper part 
of the last joint of the body is a horn-like 
process, similar to that on several of the 
Sphmx Moths. It feeds, ns every one knows, 
on the leaves of the white mulberry, or, when 
they cannot be obtained, on those of the 


black mulberry or lettuce.. She Silkworm 
remains in its larva state about six weeks, 
changing its skin four times during that 
period, and, like other caterpillars, abstain- 
ing from food for some time before each- 
change. When fall grown it entirely ceases 
, to feed, and begins to form itself a loose eu- 
j Telopment of silken fibres in some convenient 
> spot which it has chosen for that purpose, 

1 and afterwards proceeds to enwrap itself in 
j a much closer covering, forming, an oval 
! yellow silken case or ball about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, in which it changes to a chry- 
salis, and after lying thus enclosed about 
' fifteen days, gives birth to the Moth. This, 

; however, is always carefully prevented when 
: thc;e insects are reared for the purpose of 
j commerce, the Moth greatly injuring the 
silk of the ball bj' discharging a quantity of 
coloured fluid before it leaves the cell. 

The Silkworm, when first hatched* is black, 
and docs not exceed in length one fourth of 
an inch. The desire for food is the first 
symptom it exhibits of life, and at this period 
it is more active than at any other. When 
about eight days have elapsed after its hatch- , 
ing, its head becomes considerably enlarged, ] 
and it turns sick, refuses food, and remains 
in a state of lethargy for about three days. 
This sickness would appear to arise from the | 
pressure of the animal’s skin, which has j 
become too tight for the increased bulk ©fits 
body. Indeed, the very great difference in I 
the sire of the worm, from the beginning to 
the end of its caterpillar state, is so great, 
that nature has. furnished it with several 
skins, each of which it casts iu succession. 
The body is begirt by twelve rings, which 
approach to or recede from each other, ac- 
cording to its motions : there are nine breath- 
ing holes on each side of the body ; seven 
eyes oa each side of the head ; and two small 
orifices below the jaw, through which the 
worm ejects its silken filament. 

The art of making the filamentous sub- 
stance available for the use of man, 6eems to 
have originated with the Chinese, and to 
have been discovered nt a very early period ; 
but although the propagation of the Silk- 
worm was confined to that country, toe raw 
.material was purchased and manufactured 
by the Persians, Tyrians, Indians, Sec. for a 
long time before auy attempt was madeto 
establish it in Europe. For many ages silk 
bore an enormous price at Rome ; but about 
the middle of the sixth century, during the 
reign of Justinian, two monks arrived nt 
Constantinople from India, bringing with 
them the white mulberry, and the eggs of 
the Silkworm. This, however, is not the 
place for pursuing the history of the silk 
manufacture, or we might trace its progress 
from the Ekstto Greece, and theuce through 
Italy, Spain, and France, where the culture 
of the mulberry-tree, and the attention paid 
to the rearing of Silkworms, still form a most 
important feature in the industrial resource* 
of tlic country. 

“ I was occupied the other day,” says Mr. 
Jesse, in his ‘Gleanings,* “in reflecting on 
the benefits accruing to mankind from a 
remarkable instinct impressed by the great 
Creator on that insignificant insect the Silk- 
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worm. What warmth and comfort does It large size, found in the lakes of Switzerland, 1 
afford to us i How useful, convenient, and the Danube, the Wolga, the Elbe, and other 
elegant, is the clothing we derive from it 1 large riven in the north of Europe ; as also 
> But this is not all, Let us, for one moment, in many of the fVesh water* of Asia and 
J consider ho\y many thousands of persona are Africa. It sometime* grow* to the length of 
1 indebted to it for almost their very existence, from six to eight feet, and to the weight of 
! in consequence of the employment it affords SOOlbs. The head i* broad and fiat ; the 
| to man in nearly every country of the known body thick and of a lengthened form, with 
| world.' There is, however, another striking the abdomen very thick and short j the 
[ and interesting peculiaritvaUending the Silk- mouth very large and wide, and on each 
1 worm. It is this ■ that while the caterpillars side of the upper lip is a long barbule •, the 
of all the other tribes of moths and butter- jaws are circular, the lower one the longest, 
flies, when they have arrived at a certain and both furnished with numerous small In- 
state pf maturity, show a restless disposition, curved teeth. The back is round, of a dark i 
and wander about and hide themselves in a green *, paler below ; end the whole body 
variety of places in order to spin their to- covered with dark irregul ary -formed spots, 
coons, preparatory to their making their Mr. Yarrell observes, that 44 the Silurus la 
escape as Moths, &c., the Caterpillar of the represented as sluggish in it* habit*, and a 


| Silkworm, on the contrary, is content to slow swimmer, taking its prey by lying in 
! remain etatlonary in the open tray, or box, wait for it, in a manner somewhat similar to 
[ in which it may be placed. After consuming the Angler {Loj>hxxts ) ; hiding itself In hole* 
ifs immediate supply of mulberry leaves, it or *oft mud, and apparently depending upon 
.waits for a further quantity * and when the the accidental approach of fishes or other 
.period arrives for spinning it* cocoon, instead animals, of which Its long and numerous 
qf showing any migratory disposition. It barbule* may be at the same tlihe the source' 
scorns to plate Itself with confluence under of attraction to the victims, and the mean* 
the care of man to provide it with & suitable of warning to the devourer. From its own 
place for its convenience and protection. In formidable size, It can have but few enemies 
the fly or moth state, the female I* quite In th« fresh water i and from them its dark 
incapable of flight ; and the male, although colour, in addition to its habit of secreting 
of a much lighter make, and more ootlve, Itself either in holes or soft mud, would be 
can fly but very imperfectly. This latter a sufficient security. 'In spring tee mole and 
circumstance insures to us the eggs for the female may be seen together, about the 
following season, thus completing the ndap- middle of the day, near the banks or edge* 
tation of the insect in it* different stages to of the water, but soon return to their usual 
the purposes it is destined to fulfil for our retreat*. The ova when deposited are green \ 
advantage. To my mind this" striking pecu- and the young are excluded between the , 
liarity in the habits of tire Silkworm ulus sixteenth and nineteenth days. The flesh of 
tratea the care audkindnew of the Almighty, the Siluru* ia white, fat, and agreeable to 
Sn thus making an apparently insignificant many persons as food, particularly the part 
Inscot the means of«o many important bene- of the fish near the tail ; but on account of 


fits to man.” 

SILinilDjE. A family of Malaeoptory- 


Hs being luscious, soft, and difficult to digest, 
it is not recommended to those who have 
weak stomach*. In the northern countries 


i of Europe, tlio flesh is preserved by drying, 

the type. Ihey are chiefly distinguished 
) by the want of u-uc scale*, having merely a and thc ftu ia ^ M lMd * 

; naked skin, or large osseous plates. The The Electrical Silurps, or M a la tte- 
■ species included In this group arc mostly nuuus, which inhabits the Nile, the Senegal, 

and .other African rivers, is from ten to fif- 

*■' teen inches in length : the head very broad 

and depressed ; on the npper Up two cirri, 
on the lower four ; teeth small and numerou*. 
It appears to derive the power of giving 
electrical shocks from a particular tl*aue 
situated between the *kin of the sides and 
the muscles. It possesses this electric or 
galvanic power, however, in a much sUghter 
degree than the Torpedo. 

SILVER-FISH. A well-known small 
) Biujnua ou»is. species of the Carp tribe. [See Gold-Hsh. j 

' river-fish, of considerable tire, inhabiting ?: TLV!:R-I,INE [M°Tns> A name ap- 

v/arm climates. Many of them have Urn of th ° 6TOU * 

first ray of the pectoral fin very strong «nd Hylo})h.Ua fCjiLOEoruORAj. 
bony ; and tlve fish can, at pleasure, lay it SIEVE R-RING LET {BUTTERFLY}. A 
flat on the body, or keep it fixed in a per- name applied by collector* to Butterflies of 
pendteulur direction, in which case It be- the specie* Hipparcfiia hero. 
comes a tormidable weapon, capable of iu- amT , .rmlfM Vtv 

1 fliiitinp vfirr severe wounds 8IMIA. The gcncnc name nppuca Mr 

, tuning v ery severe wounas. Iduntcus to all the dilftrent species of quad- 

The only known European species of the ntmanou* Mammals, except the Lemurs. 

; Silaridw U the Silurus Glams, a fish of very They are divided Into numerou* sub-genera; 
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certain seasons* in such abundance that they , 
become objects of popular dread. The larvsa 1 
have six feet, with the posterior extremity j 
of the body terminated in a point ; they live 
in wood, where they spin a cocoon and 
undergo their transformations. The Sirex 
ffifjas has sometimes, though rarely, occurred 
iu this country, and is as large as a Hornet. 

SISKIN, or ABERDEVINE. {Carduelis 
sptnus.) A song-bird, very similar in colour 
and general appearance to the gTeen variety 
of the canary, though somewhat more dusky 
on the back and head- It is a lively and 
persevering songster. It breeds in Sweden, 1 


of them attach stony particles to their ekin, 
by a glutinous exudation, so as to cover it 
with a hard crust, resembling that formed by 
some Annelida. 

SIREN. A genus of remarkable Batra- 
chian reptiles, peculiar to the Southern 
provinces of the United States. They have 
an elongated form, nearly like that of eels, 
three branchial tufts on each side ; only one 
pair of feet ; a flattened head, and obtuse 
muzzle ; eye very small ; the ear concealed; 
lower jaw armed with a horny sheath and 
several rows of small teeth ; the upper jaw- 
toothless ; but numerous small, retroverted 
teeth occur on the palatal region. The 
anomalous organization of this reptile, and 
its apparent relationship with different fa- 
milies, rendered it for a long time doubtful 
to wllieh it belonged. At length Cuvier 
satisfactorily established, that the Siren was 
a reptile sui veneris, which never couhl have 
hind feet, and whose bony framework dif- 
fered especially from that of the Sala- 
manders ; that there was no probability that 
it ever changed its form or lost its brandurc; 
and that the Siren is consequently a true 
amphibian, which retires at will throughout 
its life, cither iu the water by means of 
bronchia, or in the air by mcaus of lungs. 

The same naturalist adds, that it is to the 
Salamanders that the Sirens approach most 
nearly by the structure of the head, al- 
though neither the general form nor the 
proportions of the parts have so near a 
similarity, The Axolotl belongs to a closely 
allied genus. [Sec Axolotl.} 

SIREX : SIRICIDJ3. A genus and fa- 
mily of Hymenopterous insects, of which the 
Sirex giyas may be takeu as a type. They 
have the antennas jointed, and inserted near 
the forehead ; the mandibles toothed inter- 
nally; the maxillary palpi very small, nearly siskin or jlbsrusvjne ; walk and veuale. 
conical, and two-jomted, with the extremity (carouslis s pings.) 

of the abdomen prolonged into a horn, and Norway, the north of Germany, aud some- 
the ovipositor exaerted and formed of three times in the Highlands of Scotland, visiting 
threads. These insects are oflarge size, and England only in the autumn and u Inter. 

N In most places they are migratory, but do 
not seem to observe regular periods, as they 
sT are sometimes seen in large, and at other 

/ times in very small numbers. Buffon ob- 

serves that these immense flights happen 
only once in the course of three or Jour 
years. They conceal their nest with much 
art. I11 some parts of the south of England 
it is called the Barley-bird, being seen about 
that seed-time ; and in the neighbourhood 
of I.ondon it is known by the name of the 
Aberdevine. 

SITTA. The Unnaan name of a genus 
of birds, of which the Nuthatch is the type. ' 
[See Nutu.vtcu .3 

SIYATHERIUM. [See Supplement.} 

SKATE. (Earn bads.) This fish, the 
sirex oraas. true Skate, in proportion to its bulk, is the 

„ . ,, , thinnest of any of the liaiaikeas well as the 

generally inhabit pine forests in cold and i arRCSt , some being known to weigh near two 
mountainous countries, and produce during jj^Sdred pounds. The breadth of the body 
fl ght a buzzing noise hke that of the Hum- is l0 near ly as four to three. The 

ble-bcia. In those countries they appear, m n03e ^ couica i . ftU a above the eyes there is 
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a set of sharp Bpines. The whole upper 
part is of a dull brown colour, sometimes 
streaked with black ; the lower part is of a 
dusky white, marked with many small black 
spots ; and the jaws are covered with email 
granulated but sharp-pointed teeth. The 
toil is of a moderate length, and two fins 
near its extremity ; along the top of it there 
is one row of spines, and on the edges a few 
more are irregulatly dispersed. In the 
males of this species the fins are full of 
spines. The females arc generally called 
Maids ; and fishermen distinguish the fe- 
males of the three species of most frequent 
occurrence by the names of Skate "Maid, 
Thomback Maid, and Homelyn Maid,— 
frequently calling the old male of the Skate 
with his two long appendages the Three- 
tailed Skate. It is a very voracious fish, 
and commits great havoc among numbers of 
the finny tribe and Crustacea. It is found 
on the coast of Scotland, among the Orkney®, 
in many parts of the Irish coast, and on the 
British coasts from Cornwall to Kent. 

The Flapper Strain, (tfeiia intermedia.) 
This species is distinguished from lima batii , 
in the upper surface of the body being per- 
fectly smooth, without granulations, and of 
a dark olive colour spotted with white ; in 
the dorsal fins being more remote from each 
other, and in the anterior margins of the pec- 
torals being rather more concave, giving the 
snout a sharper nppearance. 

SKIPPER. A name commonly applied 
to the Mackerel Pike, or Saury Pike ( Scom - 
beresox sauna). They ore gregarious fishes j 
and are followed and preyed upon by For- 
poises, and also by the Tunny, and other 
large members of the Esoculce or Mackerel 
family. 

SKIPPER [BUTTERFLIES]. A name 
applied to several species of Butterflies, of 
the genera Thyinetr and PamphUa. 

SKUA GULL. [See Gull.] 

SKUNK. _ {Sfephitis Americana.) A car- 
nivorous animal of the genus Mephitis inha- 
biting both North and South America. It 
has short round ears, black cheeks, and a 
white stripe' extending from the nose to the 
back. The upper part of the neck and the 
whole back are white, divided at the bottom 
by a Mack line, commencing at the tail, and I 
passing a little way up the back. The belly \ 
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and legs are black ; the tail ig very full of 
longi-oarsc hair, generally blafck, aometimts 
tipt with white ; and the claws are lmic* 1 
like those on the fore feet of the badger! 


This animal is remarkable for the intolera- 
ble odour of the secretion from its glandular 
; pouches, which dt has the power of ejecting 
on its pursuers, and serves as & most com- 
plete means of defence ; the least quantity 
1 of it being enough to produce nausea and 
a sense of suffocation. Clothes that are in- 
fected with this smell retain it for many 
weeks ; and nothing, it is said, will render 
them sweet, but burying them for a time 
in the fresh earth. As soon as the animals 
are dead, the glands from which this vapour 
issues are cut away, and the flesh, then un- 
tainted, Is eaten by the American Indians, 
who say the flavour much resembles that of 
a young pig. There are several specie* of 
this genua, all of them American, 
j SKY-LARK. [See Lath:.] 

8LOTH, or AI. {Bradypus tor quatus.) 
An horbivorou* Edentate quadruped* of 
most uncouth appearance, treated by Buffou 
as one whose existenco must be a burthen to 
it, from its imperfect formation ; but though 
uncouth and apparently ditproporiioned, it 
Is found on examination that the organization 
and habits of the Sloth arc a* completely 
adapted to each other, as arc those of any 
other anlmhl. It Is true that the arms or j 
fore leg* arc nearly twice as long- fts the J 
hinder pair ; and that when it ntttmpts to 
walk on the ground, the action is raewt awk- 
ward and laborious ? but when we consider 
that the Sloth is formed to live not on the 
ground but in frees, and not on tho branches 
of trees, like the squirrel, but wuler them, 
j tho complete adaptation of its whole stroc- 
i ture to its mode of life become* apparent. 

1 No man had a better opportunity of observ- 
ing this animal than Mr. Waterton, during 
his long residence in the wilds of South Ame* 
j rica ; and he, a close observer and Just rca- 
soner, thus writes : “ He moves suspended 
from -the branch, he rests suspended from 
the branch, and he sleeps suspended from the 
branch. Hence his seemingly bungled com- 
position is, at once accounted for ; and In 
lieu of.thc Sloth leading a painful life, and 
entailing a miserable existence upon iU pro- 
geny, it is but fair to conclude that it just 
enjoys life as much a a any other animal, and 
that ita extraordinary formation and singular j 
habits are but further proofs to engage us 
to admire the wonderful works of Omni- 
potence.” They bring forth and suckle 
their young like ordinary quadrupeds; and 
the young Sloth, from the moment of its 
birth, adheres to the body of Ps parent till it 
acquires sufficient size and strength to shift 
« for itself. The head of the Sloth is short, 
i the face small and round, the hair coarse and 
> shaggy, differing considerably in colour in 
different individuals, but resembling, in 
general, dry withered grass or moss. Ita 
powerful claws, and the peculiarly enduring 
strength of its long arms, make very efficient 
weapons of defence against the large snakes 
by whom it is often attacked. It lias some- 
times been brought to this country ; a speci- 
men was in the Zoological Gardens, Regent s 
Park, in 1S4«. ... 

The following is Hr. Lund’s account of the 
Thi:ee-toed Sloth {Eradypus tarquattis\ 
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which he kept in his house for a considerable inwards, by a process resembling the inver- 
time. “ This animal climbs with remarkable sionof the linger of a glove. On the back 
sureness and aptitude, although, as is well there is a Kind of shield or disc, fanned by 
known, with a degree of slowness which, the mantle, and which covers the pulmonary 
however, may be called rapidity in com- sac ; and the head can be partially con- 
parison with its terrestrial movements. The 
manner In which it moves is this; — Lying 
on its belly with all its four extremities 
Btrelched out from its body, it first presses 
one of its hind feet with all its might against 
the ground, whereby the corresponding side 
of the body ia a Uttle raised. The fore leg | 

VARiKOATsn fjr.uo.-~ fnrMAr varieoatdo.} 

traded or withdrawn beneath it. In the 
mouth is au upper jaw only, of a crescent 
form, and toothed, which enables it to 
devour with voracity herbs and fruits. The 
stomach ia elongated, simple, and mem- 
branous. Its progress on the ground may 
cosily be traced by the slime which it leaves 
in its track. 

The Black Slug, whore appearance in 
our fields and meadows in the tummer sea- 
son is considered as an indication of ap- 
proaching rain, feeds on the leaves of dilfer- 
ent kinds of plants, and is in all respects 
except its size and colour, similar to the 
preceding. 

Another species, called the TrsT.YCF.LLA, 
( T . haliutidctt ), which feeds largely on earth- 
worms, has the respiratory aperture, and the 
anus, near the posterior extremity ; where 
their mantle, which is very 6mall, is also 
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(bRAUYPUS TORQUAY 08.) 

on the same side thus becomes sufficiently 
free for the animal to advance it a trifle for- 
ward. It then hooks its powerful claws fast 
in th»» e&Tth, and so drags its body a Uttle 
onwards. The same mantcuvre is next re- 
peated on the opposite side ; and thus the 
poor creature progresses in the slowest and 
most laborious manner possible. But in 
proportion as the Sloth’s organization unfits 
it for terrestrial progression, is it wonder- 
fully adapted to climbing trees. With its 
long arms it reaches high up, aud clings fast 
to the branches with its strong crooked claws. 
The inverted position of the soles of its hind 
feet gives it a power of grasping the trunk 
of the tree which no other mammal possesses. 
So that truly when we sec it climbing a tree, 
we can scarcely believe it to be the same ani- 
mal that lies so helpless on the ground. 
Hence we see that the Sloth’s organization 
is entirely adapted for living in trees. Com- 
pared with the slowness of its motions, it is 
the best climber among mammals, while it 
is the worst walker t or rather, it is the only 
mammal that can neither walk nor stand.” 

SLOW- WORM. [See Blt^-wohm.) 

SLUG. {Li moo:.') A naked mollusc, of 
the order Prdmoncu, family Limacinie , The 
common small gray Slug (Limax chicreus) 
is too well known as a destructive pest in 
our gardens to need much describing. It 
has a prominent, head, with. four tcnlacula ; 
and at the end of the longer pair the eyes 
are situated. These tcntarmbnuvn b e drawn 


placed, aud contains a small car-shaped shell 
which does not equal one tenth the length of 
the body. This animal is abundant in the 
south of France, and has been lately intro- 
duced into the gardens of this country, where 
it is said to l>c rapidly multiplying. 

SMELT. (Osmerus cpcrlanim.) A small 
hut delicious Malacopterygious fish, inhabit- 
ing the salt water about the mouths of rivers, 
and in its habits resembling the salmon. All 
parts of the mouth are armed with long and 
pointed teeth, and there arc four or five upon 
the tongue. The body is long and somewhat 
compressed ; the eyes large and round ; and 
the under jaw longest. The European Smelt 
is from four to eight inches long ; the head 
and body are semi -transparent, with the 
most brilliant tints of green, and silvery : 
all the fins pale yellowish white ; tne ends 
of the caudal rays tipped with black. The 
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Smelt inhabits fresh water from August to 
May. After spawning in the liegimung of 
April, they return to the sea. In August 
the fry are found about three inches long, 
swimming near the surl tec in shoals in the 
rivers, ascending and descending with the 
tide, when the adult fish axe again visiting 
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; the fre*h water. The Smelt is generally in 
great request from its delicate and pecu- 
liar flavour. Its well-known encumber- like 
smell is very powerful when they am first 
taken out of the water. They are taken 
; both on our eastern and western coasts, and 
, are abundant in the Thames and Medway. 

j The Americas Smelt (OumcTus virules- 
re?w> is considered a different species. The 
IkmIv is long, green on the back, and silvery- 
white on the sides. It inhabits the coasts of 
New England, and ns far os the Hudson, but 
is unknown farther south. 

t SMEW. ( Mtrfjus alMhis.) This is a 
vreh-footed bird, about the size of a Wigeon, 

; which seldom visits this country except in 
very severe winters. It has a bill nearly 
two inches long, of a dusky blue, thickest at 
the ba-«c, and tapering iuto a more slender 
and narrow shaj>e towards the point. On 
each side of the head is an ovol-shnped black 
patch, glossed with green ; under side of the 
crest black ; the other parts of the head aud 
neck white : the. breast, belly, and vent are 
also white, excepting a curved black line on 
each side of the upper part of the breast, and 
i similar marks on the lower pnrt ; the back, 
the coverts on the ridge of the wings, mid 
the primary quills are black ; the secondaries 
and greater coverts ti,, led with white ; tin. 
middle coverts and scapulars uhitc ; and the 
sides, under the wings to the tail, are vnric- 
; gated mul crossed with dark waved lines. 
The legs and feet ore of a bluish lead colour. 
This species is easily distinguished from its 
congeners by its black and white piebald 
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appearance. Our figure represents a most 
. beautiful species, the llooinio Smkw (jlfer- 
yt* i m ih‘itUalu$), which is common in North 
America, but only accidentally found in 
Europe. [See MeuoaaserO 
SNATL. The Garden Snail {Helix cispcr- 
saX and its allies, constituting the family 
Jlcliculcc, arc closely allied to the Slugs in 
organization, and differ from them in little 
che than in their being inclosed in a shell, 
which is univalve, spiral, sub-pellucid, and 
brittle, and has a' semilunar aperture. Its 
heml is furnished with four tentncuhi; on 
the superior pair the eyes me placed ; while 


the inferior pair have no visual orgaiis, but 
seem more exclusively adapted to the per- 
ception of tactile impressions. Both the 
upper and lower tentacula ore retractile, and 
can be completely inverted so as to be with- 
drawn into the interior of the body. Each 
tentacle is a hollow flexible cylinder. When 
partially retracted, the extremity of the or- 
gan is drawn inwards, and two cylinders arc 
thus formed, one within the other: if the 
outer cylinder is elongated, as in protruding 
the tentacle, it is at the expense of the inner 
one ; and, on the contrary, the inner cylin- 
der, when the organ is retracted, is length- 
ened os the other becomes shorter. Snails 
lay eggs, and carefully* bury them in the 
ground. These eggs arc very numerous, 
round, semi-transparent, about the size of n 
small pea, and covered with soft shells : they 
arc also united to each other by an imper- 
ceptible slime. When the Snail leaves the 
egg, it ts observed with a very small shell on 
its back, haring only one whorl; but, in 
proportion as it grows, the shell increase^ in 
the number of its spiral turns. The addition 
is always at the mouth, the first centre still 
remaining ; the animal sending forth from 
its body* that slime which hardens into a 
cnlcnrcons substance, and is still fashioned 
into similar convolur^ is. Thus fitted with 
its covering, which is light and linn, the 
Snail finds itself well defended from external 
injury ; and it has onl.v to retire into its 
fortress to escape impending danger. It de- 
rives its chief subsistence from the leaves nf 
plants ami trees, and, although very vora- 
cious, is extremely delicate in its choice. 
When in quest of food, it moves forward hr 
means of that broad muscular skin, which 
is sometimes seen r ojecting beyond the 
mouth of the shell : this is expanded before, 
and then contracted with a kind of undu- 
lating motion. It is nKoablc to ascend in 
a perpendicular direction, and lias its pro- 
gress facilitated by* means of that viscous 
excretion which it emits whenever it moves. 
On this glutinous matter it can proceed 
slowly and in safety along a rugged path, 
or ascend trees and fences for the purpose 
of feeding ; and it also descends by the same 
aid, without danger of falling aud injuring 
its shell. 

At the approach of winter the Snail buries' 
itself in the earth, or retires to some hole, 
where it continues in a torpid state during 
the severity of the season : thus it sometimes 
lie-* torpid for six or seven months, till the 
genial warmth of spring awakens it to a 
state of activity • when it quickly makes 
amends for its long abstinence by feasting 
on every' vegetable substance that falls in its 
way. Before, however, they commence this 
inactive state of existence. Snails close the 
mouth of their shells with an epiphragma 
(i.i covering, not attached to or forming a 
p of the animal), which, stopping it iip 
emirelr, protects it from every external in- 
jury : it is composed of a whitish substance 
somewhat resembling plaster. In the centre 
is an exceedingly minute orifice, communi- 
cating with the lungs ; and this minute hole, 
though not large enough to admit a drop of 
water, is of sufficient capacity for the pas- 
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sage of air. The multiplication of Snails is 
nV times prodigious ; and it is uniformly oV 
served that a rainy season contributes much 
to their increase. It has been asserted, and 
on apparently good authority, that Snails 
have been known to revive after remaining 
in torpidity a nurn\>cr of years ; and they 
also possess extraordinary powers of repro- 
duction, being able to renew almost any 
jmrtof the body that has been amputated, cr 
of the shell that lias been broken. This 
species of Mollusca is universally diffused : 
throughout the continents of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa ; in. the hottest and coldest cli- 
mates ; in the most cultivated as well os in 
the most barren situations ; in the forests of 
Guiana and Brazil, at the foot of Chimbo- 
razo, and even in the great desert of Zahara, 
the common Garden Snail will be found. 

The Great Vine Snail, or Edible 
Snail. {Ifelix pomalta.) This species was 
considered by the ancient Romans one of 
their table luxuries, and such great attention 
was paid to the mode of feeding them, that 
they frequently attained an immense size. 
On the shores of the Mediterranean they are 
still regarded as a valuable article of food, 
when boiled in the shell, and cctcn with 
rice i and in'somc countries as Switrerland 
and parts of France, thej' form a consider- 
able article of commerce. They are fed by 
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thousands in places, called esearpafotres, j 
which are made on purpot>e for them. They 
ivro used, boiled in milk, fur diseases of the 
lungs ; and are also sent to America from 
this country as a delicacy. Some authors 
tell us that this species has been introduced 
Into tins country from abroad ; while others 
suppose it to be indigenous. It is almost 
peculiar to chalky and gravelly soils. # 
Among the members of the family If zlicidat 
one genus deserves especial notice from its 
structure. The'.e are only two species known, 
Anrvstoma depressa and Anastonut globu- 
losa. “ The peculiarity,” says Mr.Sowcrby, 

“ which distinguishes this genus from all 
■the other Helieiform Univalves is so extra- 
ordinary, that it appears to us to be de- 
serving of particular notice, inasmuch as it 
evidences a considerable alteration^ in the 
habit and economy of the animal which pro- 
duces it, at the time of \ta arrival at the last 
period of growth, when it forms the reflected 
outer lip, and the teeth in the aperture- 
Until then, the animal must crawl about 
like other Snails, with the spire of its 6hctl 
uppennt. ; but &s soon as it arrives at ma- 
turity. and U about to form its complete 
aperture, it takes a reverse position, and 
afterwards constantly carries ita spire down- 


wards.” It is very rare, and is brought from 
the Vast Indies. 

SNAKES. Under the words SEr.rr.XTS 
Rattlesnake, Boa, Uydkopius, &c., will 
be found descriptions of many of the most 
formidable among the venomous species : wc 
shall therefore in this article notice a few of 
the Cohd/ridit, all of which are perfectly 
innoxious. We commence, then, with the 
Common or Ringed Snake {Colulxmrtrir.) 
This species is very common In all parts of 
England; f/equenting low moist woods, 
damp meadows, and hedgerows in the vici- 
nity of water ; feeding upon young birds, 
mice, and other small quadrupeds, and li- 
zards ; but, in preference to all these, upon 
frogs. The Ringed Snake grows to the length 
of more than three feet. The head is of au 
elegant ovate form, and considerably de- 
pressed, the back part broader than the neck. 
The teeth are email, curved backwards, as 
In oil the other innocuous Snakes, arranged 
in two series on each side of the jaw both 
above and below. Tongue long and flexible, 
and bifid to about one third of its length. 
The back and sides arc covered with small 
scales ; and the belly with oblong, narrow, 
transverse plates. The colour of the back 
and sides is dusky or brown ; the upper parts 
of the body and head being of a light brown- 
ish gray with a greeu tinge, sometimes ap- 
proaching to a. dull pale, olive. *. the middle 
of the back is marked with two rows of small 
black sppts, running from head to tail; and 
from them proceed numerous lines of spots 
crossing the rides. The plates on the abdo- 
men are dusky ; and the sealcs on the sides 
are a bluish wlvite colour, sometimes marbled 
with black. On each aide of the neck there 
Is a pale yellow spot ; and the base of each has 
a triangular black spot, one angle of which 
points downwards. It layB its eggs in dung- 
hills and hotbeds, whose heat, aided by that 
of the sun, promotes the exclusion oMts 
young. During the winter these reptiles 
resort to the banks of hedges, the hollow 
roots of old trees, or some sequestered and 
sheltered comer, where they remain, coiled 
together, sometimes in considerable numbers, 
tilt, like the other tribes which hybemate, a 
warmer season calls them forth^o resume 
their natural functions. 

Mr. Bell remarks, that u Snaked, liko most 
other Reptilia, shed their cuticle or outer 
skin at greater or less intervals. It is a 
mistake to assign a particular period to this 
process ; some have elated it to occur once 
some twice in the summer s but I have found 
it to Append upon the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and on the state jof health, and 
the more or less frequent feeding of the ani- 
mal. I have known the skin shed four or 
five times during the year. It is always 
thrown off by revesting vt *, to that the tem*- i 
parent covering of the eyes , and that of the 
scales also, are always found concave in the 
exuviae. Previously to this curious circum- 
stance taking place, the whole cuticle be- 
comes somewhat opaque, the eyes arc dim, 
and the animal is evidently bliud. It also 
becomes more or less inactive; until at 
length when the skin is ready to be removed, 


n 
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being every where detached, and the new 
skin perfectly hard underneath, the animal 
bursts it at the neck, and creeping through 
some dense herbage, or low brushwood, leaves 
it attached, and comes forth in for brighter 
and clearer colours than before.” At times 
a strong fetor proceeds from it; but this 
appears to be sexual, or made use of as the 
means of annoying its enemies. 

The Java Snake. ( Coluber Javanicus .') 
This Snake grows to the length of nine feet, 
and is principally seen in the rice fields of 
Java. The head is Targe and flat, and co- 
vered with large scaly plates : the mouth is 
furnished with double rows of teeth ; but 
not being of a poisonous nature, it is destitute 
of fangs. From behind the eyes pass two 
deep-blue stripes to the upper part of the , 
neck, where they unite : a third stripe of the 
same colour proceeds from the snout to the 
occiput, where it dirides into two, and sur- 
rounds a yellow spot, marked with a few 
blue spedcs. The upper part of the body is 
divided, as it were, into squares resembling 
a kind of lattice-work, formed by stripes of 
bright blue with gold-coloured edges ; the 
middle part3 of the squares exhibiting 
changeable hues of "ray, yellow, blue, and 
green ; each side of the'body is also marked 
with a row of white spots situated at the 
crossings of the blue stripes. It is altogether 
a superb species. It devours rats and other 
small quadrupeds, birds, &c. 

The iEscTLAFiAjr Snake. {Coluber 
ciilapiL ) Tliis is common in most of the 
warm parts of Europe, and is nowhere more 
frequent than in the neighbourhood of Home : i 
it is therefore not improbable to be the spe- ! 
cics peculiarly consecrated by the ancient 
Romans to the benevolent deity whose name 
it bears- It is nearly four feet in length, of 
a rufous colour on the upper parts, and 
marked on each side by a blockish longitu- 
dinal baud : the scales on the sides, nearest 
the scuta, are white bordered beneath with 
block, thus forming a range of small whitish 
triangles along each side" of the body. In 
its general habits it much resembles the Co- 
luber natrir or Ringed Snake — The follow- ' 
ing species are all natives of North America. 

The Black Snake {Coluber constrictor') 
is found throughout the United States. The 
colour is black, inclining to slate colour be- 
neath, with the throat and lips white. It 
grows to the length of sue feet ; the scales 
are smooth ; and its motions are rapid. — 
The Chain Snake {Coluber gettihis') is of a 
black and white eolonr, the black predomi- 
nating. The white often forms transverse 
lines on the back, which unite on the sides, 
thus forming 'the semblance of a chain. The 
markings are, however, extremely variable ; 
some being thickly sprinkled all over with 
irregularly oval white specks — The Wx-rcr. 
Snake (CoTuher sipcdon\ which is found in 
all parts of the United States, is generally 
brown on the back, beneath pale, with in- 
distinct dark spots; hut the markings vary 
\ exceedingly, ami it is often found trnns- 
f verse fy bended with white. It sometimes 
' grows to the length of five fee t. I i frequents 


exclusively the borders of streams, and, when 
disturbed, often takes refuge in them, and 
conceals itself at the bottom. — The S cable t 
Snake {Coluber coccineus), which. i3 beauti- 
fully marked with scarlet, black, and yellow, 
inhabits the Southern States — The Pink 
Snake. {Coluber melanolaicus.') This species 
sometimes attains the length of eight feet : 
the colour whitish, with large blackish spots. 
It is common in all the more southern and 
western parts of the United States : is of a 
gentle disposition, and is sometimes tamed 
and kept about houses. — The Chicken 
Snake, or House Snake, {Coluber putfafus) 
is n beautiful species. The body h elongated, 
somewhat flattened on the back, with smooth 
scales ; the colour whitish ; a row of large 
brownish spots, bordered with black, upon 
the back ; a second series of smaller and 
darker ones on each side, alternating with 
the former ; beneath, with small, square, 
black specks. The abdominal plates and 
sub -caudal scales are very numerous. It 
attains a large size, and inhabits all ports of 
the United States. Some of the Snakes here 
described belong to different subgenera of 
Colubridft. \Ye must refer our reader* to 
the works of Schlegel and Gunther. y 

ShT A KE -FLY. The Snake- flies, or Jfa- 
phulicubv, are a group of Neuroptera which 
receive their common name from the elon- 
gated form of the head and neck, and the 
facility with which they move the front of 
the body in different directions. They are 
mostly to be found in the neighbourhood of 
woods and streams ; they are of compara- 
tively small size, very active In their motions, 
and possess very powerful jaws : they prey 
upon other insects inhabiting the same situa- 
tions. 

SNIPE. {Seolopax gallinaQo.) The com- 
mon. Snipe is eleven or twelve inches long, 
and weighs about four ounces. The bill is 
nearly three inches long ; pale brown or 
greenish yellow, rather flat and dark at the 
tip, and very smooth in the living bird, but 
it soon becomes dimpled when the bird is 
dead : the head is divided lengthwise by 
three reddish or rusty white lines and two of | 
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black : the chin tinder the bill is white ; the 
neck is a mixture of brown and red; the 
breast and abdomen are white.. The scapu- 
lars are elegantly striped lengthwise on one 
web, and barred on the other, with black 
and yellow i quills dusky, the edge of the 
primaries, and tips of the secondaries, white, 
those next to the back barred with black, 
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and pale rufous : the tip of the tail is com- 
monly of a pale reddish yellow; and the 
legs pale green. The Snipe frequents marshy 
places and wet meadows, and, in frosty wea- 
ther, the edges of rushy hills, where it is 
almost constantly digging and nibbling in 
the soft mud. Their food consists of worms, 
insects, slugs, &c M which abound in 6Uch 
places. In these retreats, when undisturbed, 
the Snipe walks leisurely, with its head erect, 
and at intervals moving its tail. When dis- 
turbed, it usually springs, and takes flight 
beyond the reach of the gun, turning nimbly ; 
in a zigzag direction for two or three hun- 
dred paces, and sometimes soaring almost 
out of sight. 

The Bnipe, like the Woodcock, shuns the 
extremes of heat and cold, by keeping upon 
the bleak moors in summer, and seeking the 
shelter of the valleys in winter. In severe 
frosts and storms of snow, driven by the ex- 
tremity of the weather, they seek the un- 
frozen boggy places, 6pringy rills, or any open 
streamlet of water, and there they will some- 
times sit till nearly trodden upon before they 
null take to flight. Although it is well 
known that numbers of Snipes leave Great 
Britain in the spring, and return in the 
autumn, yet it is equally well ascertained 
that many constantly remain and breed in 
various parts of the country ; for their nests 
and young ones have been so often found as 
to leave no doubt of the fact. The female 
makes her nest (which is very inartificiaUy 
composed of withered grasses and a few fea- 
thers) in some retired spot, generally under 
the stump of an alder or willow. The eggs, 
which arc large and generally four in number, 
arc pale-yellowish or greenish* white with 
rather elongated rusty spots at the big end. 
Sir Humphrey Davy describes the parent 
birds as exceedingly attached to their young, 
and says that if any one approach their nest, 
they make a loud and drumming noise above 
the head of the intruder, as if to divert his 
attention. The young birds run off soon 
after they leave the shell, but they are at- 
tended by their parents until their bills have 
acquired a sufficient firmness to enable them 
to provide for themselves. The Snipe is a 
very fat bird, but its fat does not cloy, and 
Very rarely disagrees even with the weakest 
stomachs*. It is much esteemed us a delicious 
and well-flavoured dish. 

The J.vCK-SxjrE, or Judcock, (Scolopax 
gallinula), in its figure and plumage very 
much resembles the Snipe ; but it seldom 
exceeds two ounces in weight, or is above 
eight inches and a half in length. The bill ' 
Is black at the tip, and light towards the base. 
A black streak passes over the head length- 
wise ; and another of a yellowish colour over 
each eye. The neck is white, spotted with 
brown and pale red. The scapulars and 
tcrtials are very long and beautiful ; being 
bordered on their exterior edges with a 6tripe 
of yellow, and the inner webs streaked with 
bright rust colour on a bronze ground, re- 
flecting shades of ^purple and green. The 
rump is glossy violet ; the abdomen and 
vent white •, the tail dark brown, edged with 
rust colour ; legs dull green. In its general 


habits this bird resembles the common Snipe: 
it feeds upon the same kinds of food, lives 
and breeds in the same swamps and marshes, 
and conceals itself from the sportsman with 
as great circumspection, among the rushes or 
tufts of coarse grass. It differs, however, in 


place until it is almost trampled upon, and, 
when flushed, does not fly to so great a 
distance. It seldom abandons for any length 
of time the place it has once fixed upon ; and 
though roused from it, and fired at re- 
peatedly, perhaps, through the day, neither 
the noise nor any sense of danger seem3 to 
alarm it ; and if we should seek for the little 
Judcock on the following morning, in all 
likelihood we should find it at its spring 
again. 

SNOUT (MOTHS). A name applied by 
collectors to various Moths, of tfye genera 
Ifijpcna , Cr ambus, and Cltdcohia. 

SNOW-BUNTING. The Embtriza Ni- 
valis. [See Bunting.;) 

SNOW-GOOSE. (See Goose.) 

SOLAN-GOOSE. [See Gannet.) 

SOLDIER BEETLE. [See TEU-rno- 

uusO 

SOLE. {Vlctiroitfctcx solca .} This well- 
known and much esteemed fish is most 
abundant on the eanrly shores all round our 
coast, where it keeps close to the bottom, 
preying on the smaller testaceous animals, 
and the spawn and fry of other fishes. It is 
also an inhabitant of the Northern Baltic, 
Mediterranean, and American seas. The 
form of the body Is a long oval, widest at a 
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length of two feet, and to the weight of 6ix 
or eight pounds : its general size, however, 
is much smaller. Its colour is _ obscure 
brown above, and white beneath ; it is co- 
vered with small rough 6caleB of an oblong 
form, each terminated by numerous spines, 
and very strongly fastened to the skin. The 
head is Email ; the eyes and mouth of mode- 
rate size ; both jaws furnished with minute 
teeth on the under or white side of the fish 
only ; the eye9 small. Soles seldom take 
any bait, but arc almost entirely taken 1>7 
trawling. At Hastings, Brighton, and the 
great fishing station at Brixham in Torbay, 
and, indeed, nearly all along the southern 
and western coast of England, they are taken 
in great numbers. They arc al*>o caught on 
various parts of the Irish coast : aud Mr. 
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. Yarrcl asserts, lliat eightv-six thousand 
f bushels of Soles have been received at Bil- 
lingsgate market only within twelve month*! 
Next to the Turbot this fish is considered os 
the most delicate of tl»e genus, and is by 
many even preferred to the former ; the flesh 
' living remarkably firm, white, and well- 
flavoured : those of moderate size are in 
general most esteemed. 

' There are several varieties, as the Lemon 
Sole, tlie Variegated Sole, the Zebra Sole, 
the Silver Sole, & c., none of which arc by 
any means so abundant a3 the common spe- 
cies just described, nor differing from it in 
any very important point. There is also the 
( Souinettk or Little Sole iVleu^oncctes 
! linyttla), considerable numbers of which are 
I taken in the trawl nets off Brixhom through- 
t out the whole year ; but from their dimi- 
, uutive size, they arc generally thrown back 
* into the sea. 

| SOI.ENlDvE. The name given to a family 
t of Mollusca, distinguished bj* the great length 
i of their respiratory tubes. The Sole n, or 
Kazor-shelli is a well-known example. It 
lias an elongated shell, the hinge being fur- 
nidied with distinct teeth, and the ligament 
altogether external. The animal burrows 
in the sand sometimes to the depth of nearly 
two feet), into winch it sinks rapidly on the 
approach of danger; and as it very rarely 
quits its hole, its movements are nearly Ji- 
mited to an ascent or descent in it. This it 
! accomplishes by means of its foot, which it 
j attenuates into & i>oint when it is about to 
! bore, and afterwards contracts into a rounded 
form, so as to fix it by its enlargement when 
it desires to rise. In places where they 
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abound, they are sought after ns halt for 
fish, and are taken in the following manner. 
Although the Soldi is an inhabitant of salt 
water, yet salt InJts pure state appears to 
have an irritating effect upon the animal ; 

[ the fisherman, therefore, having discovered 
j its retreat, throws into the hole a small 
quantity of salt, which generally brings the 
| creature to the surface, wben he endeavours 
tc grasp it firmly ; to do which some address 
and quickness are required ; but should he 
fail, and the animal make good its retreat, 
there is no other way to capture it than to 
dig it out of the sand : for it is either in- 
.M>n>ible to the additional irritation, or its 
in-tinct of solf-preservatiou teaches it to 
remain lieneath. When the tide is low the 
burrow of the Soleu is often recognized by 
the little jet of water which the animal 
throws out, when alarmed by the shaking of 
the s-and occasioned by the motion of the 
fisherman above. Some species are common 
on the English coast ; others come from 
India. America, &c. r meof the Indian va- 
rieties is remarkable i'\ its beautiful colour ; 
the shell under the epidermis being of a 
delicate violet, striped, with white. 


SOLITAIRE. The name given to an 
extinct secies of Dodo : also the name ap- 
plied in Jamaica to a specic3 of Thrush. 
[See PtilogonysO 

SOREX : SORTCIDzE. The name given 
by Cuvier to a genus and family of noctur- 
nal insectivorous quadruifeds, of which tire 
Shrews or Shrew-mice are the- type. [See 
Sukew.] . 

SOUSLTK. (Spcrmophtlus dtfflus.) A 
pretty little Rodent quadruped allied to the 
Marmots, but distinguished by haring chcek- 
potiches in which it stores away seeds and 
nuts. It is not uncommon in different parts 
of Germany and Russia, and seems to vary 
considerably in markings. Thfosp^ 03 and 
its congeners lay up, for the winter, reeds, 
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acorns, nuts, and bcech-mast, which they 
carry to their burrows. Pennant informs us 
that in the more primitive times, when 
foreign furs were scarcer than they are now, 
the ladies in Bohemia made cloaks of the 
skins of Sousliks ; and they are sometimes 
used to Bufc articles of dress even at the 
present time. Numerous species of this 
genus occur iu North America, 

SPALACOTlIEPvIUM. [See Sum..} 
SPANIEL. (Corns [familiaris ] ov»cu7a- 
ri<«.) The name given to several varieties or 
distinct breeds of the canine race, alt more or j 
less elegant j the distinguishing characters \ 
of which are, — that the muzzle is rather * 
broad ; the ears remarkably long and full ; 
the hair plentiful, nud beautifully waved, 
particularly that of thaeare, tail, and hinder 
parts of the thighs and legs. The prevailing 
colour is Uvcr and white; sometimes redound 
while, or black and white ; and. sometimes 
deep brown, or black on the face and breast, 
with a tan spot over each eye. England, 
has been famous for producing dogs of Ud* 
sort, particular care haring been taken to 
preserve the breed in its utmost puritv ; so } 
that notwithstanding the name .Spaniel is j 
supposed to be derived from .Spain, ifcir' 
more than probable that the English Spaniel 
(the most common and useful breed) f3 in- 
digenous. The fond attachment and timid 
submission of the Spaniel are proverbial i 
there are few persons, indeed, who could not 
bear witness to the truth of the following 
description given by Mr. Bell r 4i If punished, 
it receives the chastisement with submission, 
and looks in the face of its offended master 
with fin expression of humble sorrow for ■ 
having been the cause of his anger ; and the j 
instant that the punishment is over, it comes : 
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courting the caiessca of the hand that had ciety, niu\ live at its expense: granaries, 
inflicted the and ashing him again hams, court-yards, pigeon-houses, and all 

to lie received into favour. At the slightest places, in short, -where groin is scattered, 
look of encouragement, its joy at the recon- being their favourite resorts. Their voracity 
eiliatiun seems to know no hounds, and is is extreme ; they are inconveniently familiar, 
expressed by the liveliest indications of de- and their incessant and monotonous note is 
light, jumping and fawning upon the person fatiguing to the ear. But if Buffon’s estimate 
of him vrho had just before been indicting he true that a pair of Sparrows will destroy 
bodily pain and mental distress — capering about 4W0 caterpillars weekly in feeding 
round him, and barking loudly with ecstasy.’* their young, there is pood reason to suppose 

The Speisoek is n small mid elegant breed, '!;!' icic, ' , ' } ' W* y - ‘ii* tn ' v , ial 

generally red and white, with black nose ami d ?XfLn 3 ■?, 3 lf me c,,1 ‘ cr . 1 1 ' the 
ralate. In this elegant variety length of ™ dcr ‘ ,c 

cars and a small head are essential points, i * l ® ,e3 °t w “U*r *| 10 

-The Water Scanicls, large and small, 2Sf I '* , " s T .* dc „ “L 11 ,"?’ “ ,,d lln '-'! 1 " “' l 
(Hirer only from the common Spaniel in the *?““?■,, , 3 *i, / ”“ , , e t ,T, ?,Tf, or * Ix c #£f 
nf fht-ir mat* -mil in uniting tho ot a rcail, -h " hlte, spotted With brown ; arid 

Dog with the fine hunting qualities of their 0Q T t ^ §. $ '™c,"k "S",' 1 ™ 

own race The beautiful breed known ns 2“ “ “ JV. T- ' “ s ,,V w„ 

dimfnSl'va’sizeTen^f ‘rst ^atlm, “ fs 

dmuuu.ne size, len 0 th of cars, he. [See Xirouc;t\t more immediately to our notice by 
AiAl-DUCl.J the domestic habits of this bird. The HA- 

SP ARROW. Tire Common or IXotiSE- .tural tendency that the Snarrew has to in- 
Spahkov {Fyrgita dtonestica ) the most fa- crease, will often enable one pair of birds to 


lous cities, that no person can he ignorant of . vermin. Their art and ingenuity in com- 
its appearance or habits: although it must be , manly attaching their nests beneath that of 
admitted that, as seen in smoky towns, it is , the rook, high in the elm, a binl whose Imliits 
difficult to trace that agreeable variety in arc perfectly dissimilar, and with whicli they 
the plumage which distinguishes the male ' have no association whatever, making v.-*c of 
bird as it hops about among the ricks and tlicir st* uclure only for a defence to watch 
mingles with the poultry in the farm-yard. ; no other bhd resorts, manifest their anxiety 
This bird is nearly six Indies iu length, and I and contrivance for the safety Of their broods, 
of a robust flown : bill dusky, eyes hazel $ I With peculiar )>crscverance and toldncss 
the top of the head and back part of the | they forage and provide for themselves and 
'nook ash gray ; the throat, fore part of the ; tlicir offspring ; will filch grain from the 
neck, ami space round the eyes black ; tho 1 trough of the pig, or con tend for its food with 
cheeks whitish ; tlie breast and all the under 1 the gigantic turkey ; nnd, if scared away, 
parts pale ash j the back, scapulars, and tlicir tears are those of a moment, as they 
, wing-coverts are reddish brown, mixed with quickly return to their plunder ; and they 
J blnck — the latter tipped with white, forming roost protected from all the injuries of w ca- 
a light bar across the wing ; tail brown, i thcr. These circumstances tend greatly to 
edged with gi*ny, und rather forked ; legs increase the race, and in some seasons their 
pale brown. The plumage of the female is numbers in our coin-fields towards autumn 
plainer and duller than that of the male ; are prodigious ; and did not events coun- 

teract the increase of this army of plunderers. 

Jnww the larger portion of our bread com would 

JEL+Ar' be consumed by them. But tlicir reduction 

s A is os rapidly accomplished as their increase, 

\ V JHRr if their love of association hringiug upon them 

— yJ jJ/KBeb, « a destruction, which a contrary habit would 

"^srV not tempt.*' The common Sparrow is found 

, in all parts of Buropc, and almost throughout 

-» the eastern continent, supporting equally 

1 * well se\ crc eold and extreme heats- America 

i<*, however, free from it ? but they have, In i ts 
A place, the Cmnnxti Svauuow*,— a delicate 

bird, almost as familiar, but now iso intrusive. 


‘s v The Truk Sr at: row, or Mountain Svar- 

BPAnaowl— (ftrgitx uouesttca,) now (I't/n/iUi Montana), is somewhat lc*-s 

I than the common Sparrow : the bill is thick 
! beyond each eye there 'is n line of white, and and black ; the crow n of the head and hinder 
ehc has no black patch on the throat. Spar- part of the neck chestnut brown : sides of 
rows are bold and crafty ; nndtlicirpartinUty ( the head white ; throat and auriculors black ; 
to the vicinage of man docs not originate ! the greater quills arc black, bordered with 
from any social affection on their part, but rust-colour ; the lesser coverts of the wings 
because tlicir chief smlxbtcwc is thiic most of a bright bny colour, spotted with black, 
abundantly to be found. They follow so- t and crossed with two white bars *> breast and 
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under parts dirty white. Just above the 
greater coverts there is a row of black feathers 
i* edged with white ; tlie lower part of the bade 
> is of nn olive-brown hue ; the tail is reddisli- 
' brown, and even at the end : legs pale yellow. 

, This species, though plentiful on the con- 
I ‘ t'ment, and even in some of our sou them and 
eastern counties, is seldom seen in the north 
I of England. It differs from the House- 
} Sparrow in making its nest in the holes of 
< trees for from towns or Tillages. It feeds on 
fruits, seeds, and insects. It is a lively, 
active bird, and, when it alights, has a va- 
riety of motions, whirling about, and jerking 
| its tail upwards and downwards, like the 
Wagtail. 

The White-throated Sparrow, (Frin- 
gUla albicollis.) Of all the Sparrows known 
in North America, Wilson sayB this species 
is the largest as well a s the handsomest. 
From Connecticut to Savannah he found 
these birds numerous, particularly iu the 
, neighbor. rhood of the Roanoke river, and 
' among the rice plantations. In summer they 
) retire to the higher inland parts of the 
i country, and also farther north, to breed ; 

1 but during their residence in tlie above-men- 
tioned localities, they collect together in 
, flocks, always preferring the borders of 
swampy thickets, creeks, and mill-ponds, 

• skirted with alder bushes and long rank 
i weeds, the seeds of which form their prin- 
f cipalfood. The length of the White-throated 

Sparrow is six inches and a half, breadth 
I nine inches ; the upper part of the back and 
, the lesser wing-coverts are beautifully va- 
1 negated with .black, boy, ash, and light 
I brown ; a stripe of white passes from the 
j base of the upper mandible to the hind head ; 

this is bordered on each side with a stripe of 
, black ; below this again is another of wliite 
passing over each eye, and deepening into 
orange yellow between that and the nostril ; 
this is again bordered by a stripe of black 
proceeding from the hind part of the eye ; 
breast, ash ; chin, belly, and vent, white ; 
tail, somewhat wedged ; legs, flesh-coloured ; 
bill, a bluish horn colour ; eye, hazel. All 
the parts that ore white in the male are in 
the female of a light drab colour. 

The HEDOE-SrARiimv (Accentor nodu- 
laris) is about the size of the Redbreast, and 
belongs to the family Sylriadie. The beak 
is black, and rather long nnd lender; the 
bead is of a deep brown hue, mixed with 
ash-colour ; and the cheeks are marked with 
; oblong spots of dirty white : the back and 
coverts of the wings are dusky, edged with 
reddi>h-brown ; the quill- feat hers and the 
tail are also dusky ; the rump brown, tinged 
with gmen ; the throat and breast nre of a 
dull ash-colour ; the sides, thighs, and vent 
feathers, pale tawny brown ; and the legs 
nre of a dull flesh-colour. Tliis bird fre- 
quents low hedges, particularly those of 
j gardens ; making its nest in some small 
bush, where it lavs lour or five pale blue 

• eggs; and. during the season of incubation, 

| it lias a remarkable flirt with its wings. The 
\ male utters a short, but very sweet plaintive 
1 note, which it begins about the commence- 
ment of the first frosty mornings, and con- 


tinues till the melody of the returning spring 
drowns its voice. • 

The Hedge-Sparrow appears to be a prime 
favourite with the Entertaining author of 
the * Journal of a \ Naturalist, who thus 
speaks of it. M Not influenced by season or 
caprice to desert us, at lives in our home- 
steads and our orchards through all the year, 
our most domestic bird. It is nearly the 
first bird that forms a nest ; and this being 
placed in an almost leafless hedge, with little 
art displayed in its concealment, generally 
becomes the booty of every prying boy ; and 
the blue eggs of the Hedge-Sparrow are al- 
ways found in such numbers on his string, 
that it is surprising how any of the race are ! 
remaining, especially when we consider the 1! 
many casualties to which the old birds are { 
obnoxious from their tameness, and the 
young that are hatched from theirsituaiion. j 
The plumage of this matactUct is remarkably ‘ 
sober and grave, and all its actions ore quiet 
and conformable to its appearance. Its song 
is short, sweet, and gentle. Sometimes it is 
prolonged, but generally the bird perches on 
the summit of some bush, utters its brief 
modulation, and seeks retirement again. Its 
chief habitation is some hedge in the rick- 
yard, some cottage-garden, or near society 
with man. Unobtrusive, it does not enter 
our dwellings like the Redbreast, but picks 
minute insects from the edges of drains and 
ditches, or morsels from the door of the 
roorest dwelling in the village. As an ex- 
ample of a household or domestic bird, none 
can be found with better pretensions to such 
a character than the Hedge-Sparrow.'* 

The Reed-Sparrow. [See Buwtutg, 
Reed.] 

The SouTARr Sparrow. (? Passer sdlita- 
Whs.”) This beautiful bird, which seems to be 
a species of Thrush, may be described here. 

It is a native of the southern parts of Europe. 

In shape it resembles the blackbird, but is 
rather smaller : the bill is straight, and of a 
dusky brown colour, the upper mandible 
bending a little downwards at the point ; the 
eyes dark hazel, and the eyelids yellowish. 
The entire plumage, except the quills and 
tail, is blue, darker on the back and lighter 
on the breast ; the feathers on the breast and 
abdomen being transversely barred with a 
lighter colour ; the quills and tail-feathers 
are of a dusky brown hue, except that there 
is a small portion of blue on their exterior 
webs. The legs, feet, and claws are black. 

It feeds on insects, grapes, nnd other fruit. 

The following pleasing observations rela- 
tive to tliis bird are given Mr. Waterton 
in his Essays. ^ “Would my readers,” says . 
he, “ lend a patient ear for a short time, they 
shall have both the history and the true 
name of this bird placed in a proper light. 
The royal psalmist, whilst bending down in 
penitential prayer before his offended Maker, 5 
exclaims, 4 1 have watched, and am become ; 
as a Sparrow all alone upon the house-top.* ' 

I have often wondered what bird this could 
be ; knowing, by daily experience, that it 
couhl not actually be the house-sparrow; 
lor the house-sparrow is not solitary in its 
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habits. I despaired of being able to trace 
its character satisfactorily, and I should 
probably have long remained in ignorance 
of it, had I not visited the southern part3 of 
Europe. My arrival at Home let me at once 
into the secret. The bird to which the re- 
1 peqtantking of Israel compared liimself in 
il the seven penitential psalms is a real thrush 
> in size, in shape, in habits, and in song; 
I- with this difference ft om the rest of the tribe, 
IS that it is remarkable throughout all the 
(' East for sitting solitary on the habitations 
' of man. The first time I ever saw this lonely 

• plaintive songster was in going to hear mass 
in the magnificent church of the Jesuits at 
Home. The dawn was just appearing, and 

i the bird passed over my head, in its transit 
from the roof of the palace Odescalchi to the 
|, belfry of the church of the Twelve Apostles, 
singing U3 it flew. I thought it had been 
the Italian blackbird, with notes somewhat 
different from those of our own ; for its -song 
was partly that of the blackbird, and partly 
that of the stovmnoek, but not so loud as the 

• last, nor so varied as the first. I found out 
niy mistake in due time ; and, on seeing 

1 that the bird was the true Solitary Thrush, 
I paid particular attention to its habits. It 
is indeed a solitary bird, for it never asso- 
ciates with any other, and only with its own 
; mate at breeding time ; and even then it is 
1 often seen quite alone upon the house-top, 
where it warbles in sweet and plaintive 
strains, and continues its song as it moves in 
easy flight from roof to roof. It lays five 
eggs of a very pale blue. They much re- 
semble those of our Starling. The bird itself 
is blue, with black wings and toil ; the blue 
of the body becoming lighter when placed 
in (lifl’erent attitudes.” 

SPARROW-HAWK. (Fct7co [Accipitef] 
nisus .) This is a bold and spirited bird, but 
the most pernicious of the Hawk kind that 
inhabits Britain, making great depredations 
among pigeons, partridges, and the young of 
domestic poultry. The difference of size be- 
tween the male and female is very dispro- 
portionate ; the former measuring about 
twelve, and the latter fifteen inches. Indi- 
viduals of this species also vary considerably 
in their colours : in some, tne back, head, 
coverts of the wings, and tail, are of a deep 
bluish-gray, edged with a rusty red. The 
quill-feathers are dusky, barred with black 
on their exterior webs, and spotted with 
white on the lower part of the interior webs. 
On the tail, which is of a deep ash-colour, 
there are fine broad block bars, and the tip 
is white. The breast and belly are of a 
cream-colour, with transverse bars at the 
base, of a deep brown in some, and orange- 
colour in others j and the skin at the base of 
the bill, the irides, and the legs, are yellow. 
The colours of the female are different from 
those of the male : the head, bock, and 
coverts of the wingB being biowner, and the 
tail of a brighter dove colour ; the waved 
lines on the breast more numerous, and the 
breast containing a greater portion ol white. 
She builds her nest in hollow trees, high 
rocks, or lofty ruins ; sometimes in the old 
nest of a crow ; and generally lays four or 


five whitish eggs, spotted with red at the 
thicker end. Mr. Selby says that it occa- 
sionally makes its nest in low trees or thorn- 
bushes, that it is flat and shallow, and very 
similar to that of the ring-dove, but rather 
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larger, and is composed of tender twigs. 
The Sparrow-hawk is found, in considerable 
numbers, in various parts of the world, fiom i 
Russia to the Cape of Good Hope. This bird ! 
was held in great veneration among the 1 
ancient Egyptians, because it was made the ‘ 
emblem of their god Osiris. Among the 
Greeks it was consecrated to Apollo. j 

The American' Spaicrow-IIawk (Fa/co I 
tparverius) is a beautifully marked bird, be- 
longing to the same subdivision winch con- 
tains the Kestrel , and appears to reside 
principally in the warmer parts of the United 
States : they are found also in the West 
Indies, south of the Equator. The female 
is eleven inches long ; the male not quite 
ten. The cere and legs are yellow; the 
head bluish nsh ; crown rufous. The upper 
parts are reddish-bay, striped transversely 
with dusky brown ; the lower parts pale 
yellowish.white, marked with longitudinal 
spots of brown : the claws black. The nest 
is built in a hollow, shattered, or decayed 
tree, at a considerable elevation. It lays 
four or five eggs, of a light brownish colour, 
and spotted with brown. It preys upon 
sparrows and other small birds, also mice, 
grasshoppers, and lizards ; but it has been j 
remarked that it will very seldom, if ever, j 
eat of any thing which U has not itself i 
killed. 

Another species, called the Collared 
Sparrow-Hawk, (Accipitcr torquet »«), * 
which is well known in Van Diemen’s Land 
and New South Wales, has all the bold and 
daring characteristics of its European ally. 
The head and all the upper part of the 
plumage is a deep brownish gray, the tail 
indistinctly barred with deep brown, and on 
the back of the neck an obscure collar of 
reddish brown ; the throat, breast, and 
thighs, rufous, crossed by numerous bars of 
white ; under surface of the wings and tail 
gray, barred with brown ; irides and eyelash 
yellow j cere green ; bill lead-colour, the 
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tip black ; logs yellow, slightly tinged -with 
green. 

SPARUS. The name given to a genus of 
AcantUopterygUm fishes in the Linmcan 
system, the characteristics of which arc — 
that the gill-openings are scaly ; the mouth 
i i furnished with strong cutting teeth ; the 
grinders are obtuse, close set, and covered 
with Ups ; the branebiostegous membrane 
consists of five rays ; the body is compressed; 
the lateral line is curved behind ; and the 
pectoral fins are rounded. For an example 
of this genus, sec Gzatokad. 

SPAT ANGUS, or HEART URCHIN. A 
gen'us of Echinidic, common on many of our 
sandy shores. In this species the radiated 
form is considerably departed from, the shell 
being ovaHnstcad of round, and often much 
prolonged in one direction. Little is known of 
the habits of the Spataugi. They are almost 
always found buried in the sand, in which 
substance they seem to find enough nutri- 
ment (composed probably of the minute 
animals mingled therewith), their alimentary 
canal being tilled with it. As they Beem to 
be unable to bring their suckers into prox- 
imity with the mouth, they must derive their 
nourishment from the chance-supplies which 
the substances in contact with their mouths 
may furnish. Their whole organization is, 
certainly, adapted to this mode of existence; 
yet it is difficult to conceive how they can 
obtain the necessary amount of aliment, 
with so little power of cither locomotion or 
prehension. 

SPERMACETI WHALE. The common 
Cachalot. [See WhalkO 

SPIIJERIDI ADiE. A small group of 
Coleopterous insects, very similar in general 
structure to the Uydroph il It kv. but in their 
habits very different ; Bince they frequent 
putrescent vegetable matter which has passed 
through the bodies of animals, the excrement 
of horses and cows beiug their chief abode, 
over which, when recently elected, they may 
be seen hovering, and in which they burrow. 
The species of Up ficcridittm are the largest in 
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j the family, not, however, exceeding^ quarter 
] of nn inch in length ; they are generally of 
a .shining black colour, with the elytra va- , 
negated with large patches of red or dingy j 
yellow. Seventy species or upwards are 
j believed to occur in this count y ; most of 
these belong to the genus Cercyon, the 
: characters distinguishing which arc most 
frequently very obscure and unsatisfactory. 

SPIIEGIDiE. A family of Ilymenop- 
tcrous insects, some inhabiting tropical cli- 


mates, which are the largest belonging to the 
Order, and others noted for their varied and 
splendidly metallic colours. The body is 
long, with the abdomen often attached to 
the thorax by a peduncle j the collar late- 
rally dilated, and extending as far as the 
wings ; the antennro long, and filiform or 
subsetaceous ; the legs long, and in general 
fossorial ; the mandibles are long, curved, 
and acute at the tips ; and their sting is 
very powerful. The}' are exceedingly active 
and very restless in their motions, and may 
often be seen upon sand-banks, &c., run- 
ning along with their wings in constant 
vibration. 

SPITTNGIDiE. A family of Lepidoptera , 
called by tlie English name of Hawk -Moths; 
comprising the most robust and powerful 
insects in the order, and generally distin- 
guished by their strength of flight and large 
size. The autenme are prismatic, and ter- 
minated by a little feather or thread ; the 
tongue is often extremely long, in some 
species even exceeding the whole body in 
length ; the labial palpi are broad and com- 
pressed, and closely covered with scales ; the 
labrum and mandibles are minute ; the 
body is long, and acute behind ; and the 
wings, especially the hinder pair, small. 
The caterpillars arc naked, cylindrical, and 
sixteen-footed ; they arc ornamented with 
pale oblique stripes upon the sides of the body, 
and are usually furnished with a short horn 
on the back of the eleventh segment. They 
descend into the earth to become pupa, 
which are naked and conical. Various mo- 
difications occur in the character of the 
imago in this family. The maxilhe vary 
considerably in length, exceeding that of the 
eutire body in Sphinx, but scarcely exceed- 
ing that of the head in the Death's-head 
Hawk-moth (Acherontia Atropos )> [See 
AcnEUONTiAl, and in Snicrinthvs not longer 
than the labial palpi ; this variation in‘ 
length corresponds with the rapidity of flight, 
and the hnbit of the insects of extracting the 
ncctareous juices of tube-bearing flowers 
by means of their elongated tongue. The 
caterpillars of the typical species are re- 
markable for the attitude in which they 
are usually seen, and from which they have 
obtained the genuine name of Sphinx, from 
their supposed resemblance to the figures of 
that fabulous creature. Some of them are* 
also remarkable for the faculty they possess j 
of elongating and contracting the three nn- • 
tenor segments of the body, giving them 1 
somewhat of a proboscis-like appearance ; 
whence they have been termed Elephant 
Sphinxes. 

Although the Sphinxes in general are 
only seen on the wing in the twilight hour, 
this is not absolutely the case with all. Mr. 
Knapp, in his ‘ Journal of a Naturalist/ thU3 
speaks of the Humming-bird Hawk-Moth 
(Afaa-og(ossa stcUataruvi). “ It frisks about 
all the summer long, and in very fine seasons 
continues with us as late as the second week 
in October. The vigilance *-nd animation 
of this creature arc surprising, and seem to 
equal those of its namesake, that splendid 
meteoric bird of the tropics, * that winged 
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thought/ as some one lias called it ; though 
our plain and dusky insect can boast none 
of its glorious hues. Our little Sphinx ap- 
pears chiefly in the mornings and evenings 
of the day, rather avoiding the heat of the 
midday sun, possibly roused from its rest 
by the scent, that ‘ aromatic soul of flowers * 
which is principally exhaled at these periods; 
delighting in the jasmine, marvel of Peru, 
phlox, and such tubular flowers ; and it will 
even insert its long, flexible tube into every 
petal of the carnation, to extract the honey- 
like liquor it contains. Nature seems to 
have given this creature some essential re- 
quisites for its safety : its activity, when on 
the wing, renders its capture difficult ; and 
when it rests it is on a wall, the bark of a 
tree, or some dusky body, that assimilates 
so nearly to its own colour as to render it 
almost invisible, though watched to its set- 
tlement. Wc sometimes see it enter our 
rooms, attracted by flowers in the open 
windows ; but it seems to be immediately 
aware of its danger, disappears in an instant, 
and is safe from capture. Wild and fearful 
as this creature is by nature, yet contiuued 
gentle treatment will remove much of its 
timidity, and render it familiar to our pre- 
sence. Perfectly free from any annoyance 
as they are when ranging from sweet to 
sweet on my borders, and accustomed to a 
dose inspection of all their operations, I 
have frequently touched their wings with 
my finger*, while hovering over a flovger, 
and clipping their long tubes into the corolla 
of a geranium : they would retire a little, 
confused with such freedoms and interrup- 
tions, but, experiencing no harm, they would 
return and finish their meal, unmindful of 
such petty annoyances. I have known this 
creature, like some other insects, counterfeit 
death when apprehensive of danger, fall on 
its back, and appear in all respects devoid 
of life when in a box ; and, as soon ns a fit 
opportunity arrived, dart a way with its usual 
celerity.” 

In some species the extremity of the ab- 
domen is elongated, and very acute, and Sn 
others broader, and furnished on each side 
with a brush. Some, again, have scaleless 
winjjs (Serin), wheuce the smaller species have 
received the names of Scsia fuciformis and 
S. bo mbylifomw, in reference to their ana- 
logical resemblance to drones or Bombyliu 
These last mentioned species, as well as 
those with tufted abdomens, fly during the 
day, the latter thence obtaining the name 
of Humming-bird Hawk-moths ; whereas 
the others fly during the twilight, darting 
about with the greatest rapidity, or hovering, 
hawk-like, in front of the flowers, from which 
they extract the nectar with the assistance 
of their elongated tongue. 

As a striking and yet common example of 
this family we figure and describe 

The Sphinx Ljousxrt, or Privet Hawk- 
Moth. Among the numerous Moths which 
make tlicir api»carance on fine summer 
j evenings, we have no one that is more lmnd- 
} some, and scarcely one that is more common, 

I than the Sphinx input ri. It varies in the 
1 expansion of its wings from three and a half 


to nearly five inches. The fore wings tire of J 
an ashy colour^ with the base pale, and ; 
slightly tinted with rose colour, and having ! 
a large dark pntrJj along the inner margin, I 
extending nearly from the base to the tip ; ■ 
while slender black lines run longitudinally , j 
between the veins of the wings; along the ji 
extremity of this dark patch runs a weaved , 
ashy and black stripe, and a slender wavy , 
white line running parallel with the outer | 
margin. The hind wings arc of ti pale rosy I 
colour, with three black bands, two of them i 
long and broad, running parallel with the } 
extremity of the wing: the fringe is uni- < 
formly grayish-brown. The hind part of *■ 
the head and the sides of the thorax are of j 
an ashy-wlute, but the back of the latter is 
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black, posteriorly irrorated with gray : the i 
sides of the abdomen arc of a rich pink-rut 
colour, interrupted by block bars, and uith ’ 
a broad dorsal n>hy bar, along the middle ’ 
of which runs a darker line. The under side * 
of the body is a light dun colour, with u } 
block line uown the centre. The Caterpillar 
is green, with the caudal horn black above, 1 
aud yellow beneath, and seven oblique stripes J 
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on the sides of purple and white : on each 
side of the head is a strong black mark, and f 
the spiracles are orange. When first hatched j 
the young Caterpillars have the tails re- , 
markahh lan g, and the bodies very rugose, f 
but they become smooth at the final moult- 
ing. By the end of August or the middle of j 
September they are full grown, and become j 
of a dirty-red colour, when they descend into 
the earth, where they change into :i dark 
brown chrvsalis, with the extremity slightly 
biiid, trad the tongue-case straight. The Moth 
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• whatever airt the wind blew, it had at once 
j halser and stay. Not only did he bind the 

I heads together, but he bent, doubled, and 
fastened them down as a thatch roof, under 
which hie habitation was suspended. As he 
j was a larger Spider than usual, his house 
was large ; the more capacious apartment, 
which I believe was the nursery, being below; 
and the smaller one, which was his obser- 
vatory or watch-tower, being above, from 
which he could pounce on his prey, or, in 
case of hostile attack, could make his escape 
by a postern gate, so as to conceal himself 
among the grass. 

“During my visit in June last, I was 
anxious, as we returned from Whiting Bay, 
to ascertain whether this interesting colony 
of tent-makera was still in a thriving state ; 
and not seeing any at first, I began to fear 
that a Highland clearance had taken place. 
When I at last discovered a few of them, I 
saw that, as there are times of low trade 
among our industrious two-footed artizans 
In towns, so are there occasionally* hard times 
among our six-footed operatives in the 
country. The field in which they encami>ed 
had, I suppose, been overstocked. The 
stately 7/oicus had been eaten down ; but 
these shifty children of the mist had availed 
themselves of the heather— doubling down 
the tops of some of the heath-sprigs, and 
under thiB thatched canopy forming their 
suspension-tabernacles. As yet, however, it 
was too early in the reason. The house hod 
only one apartment ; the web of which it 
was formed was as yet tliin, so that through 
it I could see the Spider, which being but 
half grown, had not ret got in perfection its 
fine tiger-like markings. ‘Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard ; * go also to the Spider. He 
who taught the one taught the other ; and, 
learning humility, let both teach thee. 

“ I said that kings might lenm of the 
Spider ; and one of the greatest of oar Scot- 
tish kings, some five huudred years ago, dis- 
dained not to learn of an Arran Spider in the 
very district in which this Spider is found. 
The tradition still lingers in Arran, that 
King’s-cross-point was 60 named, because 
from this point in Arran, King Robert the 
Bruce sailed for Carrick, his own district in 
Ayrshire. When he was, by a train of ad- 
verse circumstances, almost driven to despair, 
i it is said that after a sleepless night, in a 
humble cot on this rocky point, he in the 
moruing observed from liia lowly bed a Spider 
actively employed in weaving her silken 
web. To make it firm and extensive, she 
endeavoured to fasten her filmy threads on a 
beam projecting from the roof, but in attempt- 
ing to reach this beam she fell down to the 
ground. Six times she repeated the attempt 
with no better success, but instead of being 
discouraged, she made a seventh attempt — 
reached the wished-for point, fastened her 
adhesive cords, and went triumphantly on 
with her work. On observing this, the King 
sprang up with reviving hopes andfresh reso- 
lution.. * Shall I,* said he, * be more easily 
discouraged than tills reptile ? Shall she, 

I in spite of repeated failures, persevere till 
crowned with success, though her object is to 
enslave and destroy ? and shall I leave any- 
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thing untried that I may deliver from 
thraldom my oppressed subjects?' He 
hastened to the beach, launched a fishing- 
boat, sailed from Kin fj's~ cross-point for Ayr- j 
sliire, which he reached in safety — secretly : 
assembled his liege meu in Carrick — made a j 
bold, and sudden, and successful attack on 
his own castle of Tumbcrry, wlilch he took I 
from the vanquished English garrison ; and, 1 
following up this auspicious blow, he" ad- I 
vanccd on the side of victory, till, at Bannock- ! 
bum, he drove the cruel invaders from the | 
land, and set once more our beloved Scotland 
free.” 

As we have already seen, the species arc 
very numerous ; some differing widely from 
others ; but the space we have already occu- 
pied compels us to confine ourselves, in the 
present instance, to the general description 
we have already given of their structure, 
habits, &c. One particularity, however, in 
the history of Spiders remains to be noticctl,*- 
which is their power of flight. This U chiefly 
exercised by those of minute size. It ib 
principally in the autumnal season that these 
diminutive adventurers ascend the nir, and 
contribute to fill it with that infinity of float- 
ing cobwebs which are so peculiarly con- 
spicuous at that period of the year.^ When 
inclined to make these ai-rial excursions, tfic 
Spider ascends some alight eminence, os the 
top of a wall, or the branch tree * ant *, 
turning itself with its head towards the wind, 
darts out reveral threads from its papilla;, 
and, rising from its station commits itself to 
the gale, and is thus carried far beyond the 
height of the loftiest towers. During their 
flight it is probable that Spiders emploj* 
themselves in catching euch minute winged 
insects as may happen to occur in their pro- 
gress ; and when satisfied with their journey 
and their prey, they suffer themselves to fall, 
by contracting their limbs, and gradually 
disengaging themselves from the thread that 
supports them. 

11 We read in various works,” says Vincent 
Kollar, “ that Spiders often eject a corrosive 
poisonous juice, in consequence of which the 
joints become inflamed and swelled ; and 
even that the crawling of a Spider is sufficient 
to cause inflammation in the parts which it 
touches. It might perhaps be too rash to 
contradict the assertions of many writers, 
but I have never found there observations, 
adduced by men who have been exclusively 
occupied with the study of Spiders, nor hare 
I ever experienced any thing of this kind 
myself throughout the many years in which 
I hare been engaged in studying insects and 
spiders. All Spiders are, however, insects of 
prey, and feed on other insects, which they 
catch alive, kill, and then suck out their 
fluids. Por this end they are mostly pro- 
vided with very 6trong cAelte or mandibles. 
These chelce are of a norny substance, bent 
inwards, hollow, and provided with an 
opening at the top, and are connected with 
glands, which secrete a corrosive juice.. They 
discharge this juice into the captured insects 
they have wounded, apparently to kill them 
Booner. The same thing happen- When llie/ 
wound a person who has canglit one, and 
gives it pain. Pain will naturally be the 
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consequence of the wound, and the corrosive 
juice communicated to it j the wounded part 
becoming Inflamed, and swelling. The larger 
the Spider, the warmer the dimate or season 
of the year, and the more susceptible the 
wounded individual, so much worse will the 
effects be ; and it is therefore no wonder that 
people who would haven festerfrom a simple 
i \n tek with a needle, should feel more violent 
; c beets from the bite of a Spider. Thus the 
bite of the Tarantula in southern Italy, j 
| namely Apulia, according to late observa- j 
J tions, is said not to be nearly bo dangerous ; 
as it was considered formerly, and the dis- ' 
ease attributed to the bite of the Tarantula 
is said to be more the consequence of the 
climate and manner of life of the people. : 
It ia, however, an indisputable fact that 
Spiders defend themselves when they are 
persecuted and captured, bite with their j 
rAchc, and drop into the wound a more or 
- less poisonous juice, although the conse- 
quences are very seldom dangerous." 

Red Spider. There is a email Tick, eo com- 
monly called the Red Spider (Accents tefa- 
that it may be described here. It is 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, and does 
considerable injury to various plants in warm 
dry summers. It is also called the Tlant 
Mite. Like most of the Arachnids it has 
eight legs ; its colour changes from yel- 
lowish to brown and reddish, and on each 
Bide of the back is a blockish spot. In the 
open air it usually attacks kidney-beans. 
Among trees, the young limes principally 
suffer, and the Mites ore found in thousands 
on the under side of the leaves These 
leaves assume a dirty yellow or brownish 
appearance, and in the middle of summer 
the trees acquire an autumnal hue. In hot- 
houses the Red Spider feeds during the whole 
year, and is a great pest to nurserymen and 

f nrdeners. It spins a sort of web over the 
eaves, particularly on the under surface, 
and sacks the juice of the plants with its 
rostrum, which completely enfeebles and 
defoliates them. Vincent Kbllor Bays that 
frequently sprinkling the plants with cold 
water hoi been found efficient os a means of 
destroying these insects : fumigating the 
hot-house repeatedly with strong tobacco 
smoke also injures them In some degree. 

I They are most abundant when the plants 
I are kept too warm in rammer ; and os most 
I hot-housc plants thrive well when placed in 
j the open air in July and August, placing 
I them out will almost entirely free them from 
( these Insects, When hot-house plants are 
placed in the open air, the precaution must 
be taken of sinking the pots in a warm dung 
or tan-bed to keep the roots worm. The 
roots being preserved in this way, the plants 
will defy the coldest weather they ore ever 
i likely to be exposed to in rammer. Tor 
! kidney-beans that are trained on sticks in 
I the open, air, it is necessary in autumn and 


rind, as the Mites take up their winter 
I quarters within it, in whole families, and if 
* they are not destroyed, proceed from it to the 
j young plants the ensuing spring. The Ray 
Society has recently published a beautiful 
wot k on Spiders by J, Black wall, E*q.» F .L.S. 
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movements. They exhibit some remarkable 
resemblances to the human conformation in 
their muscles, and, of all animals, alone 
have the biceps of the thigh like that of a 
man. They accordingly make little use of 
their fore-hands in progression. Their co- 
lours are chiefly or wholly black, or fulvotu- 
gray ; face black, or flesh-coloured. They 
are gentle and confiding, and capable of 
much attachment. 

SPIROLA : SPmULTDAZ. A genus and j 
family of Dibranchiate Cephalopoda. Ac- j 
cording to the judgment of J. E. Gray, Esq., 
of the British Museum, “ there is every reason 
to believe that the Spirnla is the nearest 1 
recent ally of the Ammonites , so abundant , 
and so numerous in kinds, found in the dif- * 
ferent fossiliferous strata." " The animal," { 
Mr. Gray observes, "has all the general ex- j 
ternal characters of the cuttle-fish j that is ' 
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to say, it has a taTge distinct head with eyes 
on each ride, eight short conical arms with 
series of small discs on the inner ride, two 
long arms with elongated peduncles, and a 
bag-like mantle with a process in the middle 
above, and one on each ride of the anal tube 
below ; but it differs from the cuttle-fish in 
being entirely destitute of any fins, being 
rather compressed behind, and showing in 
the specimen under examination a part of 
the whorls of the shell above and below ; but 
from the ragged edges of the skin it appears 
as if this shell was covered with a skin when 


work on Spiders by /.Black wall, E*q.,F.L.S. J the animal is alive, nnd that the exposure of 
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the surface of the shell has only been caused 
l»y the contraction of the animal, and espe- 
cially of the Bhin over the shell, from the 
animal having been placed in very strong 
spirts when caught. * * * The mantle is 
free from the hotly on all sides at its oral 
edge, and -without any cartilaginous ridges ; 
this edge is formed into a point on the centre 
of the dorsal aspect, and into two mesial 
processes, one situated on each side of the 
anal funnel on the ventral side ; the funnel is 
quite free from the mantle. The part of the 
shell which is exposed is covered with minute 
rugosities ami indistinct reticulations, some- 
what like the surface of a cuttle-fish bone. 

“The examination of this animal (con- 
tinues Mr. G.) confirms me in t)te opinion 
which I expressed in the ‘Synopsis of the 
Ihitish Museum’ (1840, p. 141).), that the 
A timionftcs, from their texture and the small 
size of the last chamber, are internal shells, 
and should be arranged withthfe Decapodous 
Ccphalopods, \-cing chiefly distinguished 
from the Sjn'm/rr by the siphon being always 
on the dorsal margin of the whorls, and the 
septa being foliated on the edge. I am 
aware that this opinion Is not in conformity 
with the ideas of many z« ologists and com- 
parative anatomists, for Mr-Owen, in the 
Inst arrangement of these animals (Todd, 
Eney. Comp. AiratO, tnongh ho places the 
Sypirulcc with the DibrancJtmte Cephalopods, 
places the Ammonites with Tetrabrancluata 
next to iYmitiVwx, with the following cha- 
racter, “ auimal unkuown, presumed to re- 
semble the Kciutftiis." 

SPONDYLUS. A genus of Mollusca, for 
the most part inhabiting a rough and foli- 
ated bivalve shell, with spines and plaits ? 
the valves closely united by two strong teeth. 
Like the Pcctens. the margins of the mantle 
of the animal are garnished with two rows 
of tcntacula, and iu the outer row there are 



several terminated with coloured tubercles : 
in front of the abdomen is a broad radiated 
disc with a short pedicle, capable of contrac- 
tion and elongation; and from its centre 
there hangs a thread terminated with an 
oral mass, the use of which is unknown. 
They live at great depths in the sea, and 
attach themselves to corals, &c- They ore 
• also frequently found adhering to anchors, 

I cannons, and other iron articles that have 
been for some time at the bottom of the sea. 
Many of the species are very beautiful, and 


of very .vivid colours, such as bright red, 
pink, and yellow, or orange. Some of the 
species of Spondylus, as the water-clam 
(Spomli/Jus varitts), form a series of chambers 
by secreting successive layers of nacreous 
shell at a distance from each other. The 
genus is included in the Ostracean family of 
the A rephnlovs Tesfncen, by Cuvier. The 
Spondyli are eaten like Oysters ; and the 
form of their shells is generally modified by 
the surface of the objects on wluch they grow. 
They are found in the Indian Ocean, the 
Mediterranean, and on the American coasts. 

SPONGE. ( Spongia .) A cellular fibrous 
tissue, or reticulated porous substance, found 
adhering to rocks, and produced by minute 
Polypi, — animals almost imperceptibly 
small, — which live in the eea. This tissue 
is covered in its recent state with a kind of 
thin coat of animal jelly, susceptible of a 
slight contraction or trembling on < being 
touched — its only symptom of vitality. 
After death this sofa gelatinous matter dis- 
appears. Every coast, from the Equator to 
the highest Tolar regions, furnishes some 
species of Sponge ; but they exist in much 
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greater abundance .in warm latitudes than 
in cold, and they attain also a much greater 
size. “ There are certain forms of organiza- 
tion,” observes Mr. Rymer Jones, “ bo closely 
allied to both the animal and the vegetable 
kingdom, that it is difficult to say precisely 
in which they ought to be included. Such 
are the Sponges, which, although by com- 
mon consent admitted into the animal series, 
will be found to be excluded, by almost 
every point of thoir structure, from all the 
definitions of an animal hitherto devised. 
What is an animal ? How are wc to dis- 
tinguish it as contrasted with a mineral or a 
vegetable ? The concise axiom of Linmeus 
upon this subject is well known, — ‘Stones 
grow ; vegetables grow and live ; animals 
grow, live, and feel.* The capability of 
feeling, therefore, formed, in the opinion of 
Linmeus, the great characteristic separating 
the animal from the vegetable kingdom ; 
yet, in the class before ns, no indication of 
sensation has been witnessed ; contact, how- 
ever rude, excites no movement or contrac- 
tion which might indicate its being perceived; 
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in the surrounding fluid. As 6 Don, there- 
fore, as a gemmule is sufficiently mature, it 
becomes detached from the nidus -where it 
was formed, and whirled along by the is- 
suing streams which are expelled through 
the fecal orifices of the parent, it escapes 
Into the water around. Instead, however, 
of falling to the bottom, os so apparently 
helpless a particle of jelly might be expected 
to do, the ceaseless vibration of the cilia 
upon its surface propels it rapidly along, 
until, being oemoved to a considerable dis- 
tance from its original, it attaches itself to a 
proper object, and, losing the locomotive 
cilia which it at first possessed, it becomes 
fixed and motionless, and developes within 
its substance the skeleton peculiar to its 
species, exhibiting by degrees the form of 
the individual from which it sprang.’* The 
uses to which the SpODges of commerce are 
applied are various and well known. They 
are usually prepared before they come to 
the market, by being beaten and. soaked In 
dilute muriatic acid, with a view to bleach 
them, and to dissolve any adherent portions 
of carbunated lime. The late Dr. Johnston’s 
work onBritiah Sponges is an admirable book; 
hut naturalists are looking fora more extend- 
ed treatise by Dr. Bowerbank,F.R.S., E.L.S. 

SPOXGE-CRAB. [See DnoMuO 

SPONGIELA. The generic name for our 
well-known fresh-water Sponge, which is 
found growing in canals, especially in the 
neighbourhood of locks, 

SPOONBILTi. (PZafafca.) A genu9 of 
Grallatoiial birds, of which the two best 
known species are the White and the Jto- 
ttatt Spoonbitl ; the former appearing to be 
a general inhabitant of the Old Continent, 
and the latter of the Hew. In their general 
structure and habits they are allied to the 
Storks and Herons ; but their beak, from 
which their name is derived, is long, flat, 
and broad throughout its length,' widening 
and flattening more particularly at the end, 
so as to form a round spatula-like disc. 

The . IV tote Spoonbill (Platalea levco- 
rodia) is about two feet six inches in length ; 
its beak is eight inches and a half, and dusky, 
with several undulated transverse ridges of 
block, and the tip of an orange-yellow. The 
feathers at the back of the head form a beau- 
tiful crest, which is of a yellowish colour. 
The whole of the plumage is of a pure white, 
except the lower part of the neck, which is 
yellowish, buff : the naked space round the 
eyes aud on the throat pale yellow; the 
base of the latter part slightly tinged with 
rufous. The Spoonbill frequents the borders 
of rivers and sea- coasts, migrating with the 
Herons and Storks ; but in England it Is 
now scarcely ever seen. The nest is placed 
on a high tree near the sea-side, where the 
female lays three or four white eggs, gene- 
rally marked with ft few pale red spots : 
during breeding-time this bird is very cla- 
morous. It feeds upon small fish, frog9, 
snails, and aquatic insects : the flesh is high- 
coloured when dressed, nnrl is said to have 
the flavour of a goose. The trachea is cu- 
riously formed, having a double flexure, like 
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the figure 8, but the convolutions do not 
cross each other, the points of contact being 
united by a fine membrane. 

The Roseate Spoonbill ( Platcdea Aja- 
jd) is a roost elegant species, two feet three 
inches in length : the beak, six inches in 
length, and marked all round with a groove 
parallel to the margin, is of a grayish white, 
and slightly transparent, showing the ramifi- 
cations of its blood-vessels : the forehead and 
throat are naked, and whitish. The plumage 
is of a fine rose-colour, deepest on the wings j 
the tail coverts crimson : the legs gray ; tJie 
clawB dusky. It inhabits Guiana, Mexico, 
aud other parts of America ; and. its habits 
are very similar to those of the white species. 

Mr. Edwards, in his ‘ Voyage up the Ama- 
zon,* alludes to this species as being very 
abundant in that wildly magnificent region, 
and as excelling (with the scarlet jbis, which 
he names with it - ) all the water-birds in gor- 
geousness and delicate colouring. “ The 
roseate Spoonbills,*’ lie adds,* 4 do not migrate, 
as do the ibises, being quite common upon 
the whole coast, and sometimes being seen 
far up the Amazon in summer. .The delicate 
roseate of their general colouring, with the 
rich lustrous carmine of their shoulders and 
breast-tufts, as well as the singular formation 
of their bills, render them objects of great 
interest as well as beauty. They are seen 
fishing for shrimps and other small matters 
along the edges of the water, or in the mud 
left expose'd by the ebbing tide, and. os they 
eat, grind the food in their mandibles mo red 
laterally. As well as the ibis, they are ex- 
ceedingly shy at every season except when 


with the scarlet ibises and wood ibises, and 
the nests of the three resemble each other 
in every respect but in size. The eggs of 
the.Spoonblll are from three to four, large, 
white, and much spotted with brown." 

SPRAT. ( Clupea sprattizs*') Hus fish Is 
so much allied to the Herring in all points 
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Bet in they return in troops of many thou- 
sands, covering the extensive plains for se- 
veral hours in their passage. But their mi- 
grations are not made with impunity : Hons, 
hyauas, anil other beasts of prey make great 
havoc in their ranks ? and the gun of the 
colonist is used with unerring aim. Several 
English travellers have witnessed and de- | 
scribed these extraordinary marches, among | 
•whom is Mr. Pringle, who sa^s that lie once ' 
passed through one of these migratory hordea, 
near the Little Pish river, which whitened, 
or rather speckled, the country os far as the 
eye could reach \ and he estimates the num- 
bers at one time in view, at not less than 
25,000 or 30,000. The general colour of the 
Springbuck is a light yellowish brown ; the 
sides and belly divided by a broad band of 
chestnut, winch runs down part of the shoul- 
ders : the upper part of the tail is white, 
the lower black ; and from the tail some t 
way up the bock is a stripe of white, cx- ( 
pansibie at pleasure. IV hen taken young • 
the Springbuck is easily tamed, and displays 
the confident sportivences of ft goat. 

SQUALUS : SQUALID A3. A senna and 
family of cartilaginous voracious fishes. [See 
Suauk.] 

SQU’ATINA. [See AKOEn-nsir.] 

SQUILL A; or MANTIS CRABS. A genus 
of Crustacea, belonging to the order Stoma- 
rodn. Its carapace only covers the anterior 
half of the thorax ; the hinder being formed 
of rings like those of the abdomen. It is 
provided with enormous claws, terminating 
in a sharp hook ; the last joint furnished 
with six sharp projecting 6plncs, and the 
preceding joint with three, and so hollowed 


except iu size, as to be frequently mistaken 
for its young ; its distinctive characters are, 
however, sufficiently evident on examina- 
tion. The chief difference consists in the 
abdomen, which in the Sprat is more strongly 
serrated : the back flu h also placed farther 
from the head than in the Herring, and the 
under jaw is longer than the upper : the tail 
is deeply forked ; the scales are large, ronnd, 
and deciduous ; the upper part of the head 
and back dark blue, with green reflections 
passing into silvery white on the sides and 
bell y. In length a full-sized Sprat measures 
six inches, and nearly an inch and a quarter 
in depth. These fish are taken in consider- 
able numbers on our coasts, particularly the 
southern and western ; and. though not so 
valuable as Herrings, their coming into the 
market in immense quantities and at a very 
moderate price immediately after the Iler- 
ring season is over, they prove very useful as a 
cheap and agreeable food during the winter 
months. Tire fishing season begins early in 
November *, and in dark, foggy nights, es- 
pecially, large shoals tue often taken. So 
great, indeed, is the supply occasionally, that 
many thousand tons are in some seasons sold 
to the Kentish hop-growers and farmers for 
the express purpose of being used os manure. 

SPRINGBOK, or SPRINGBUCK. (Anft- 
Zope Jiuchore.) New Antelopes are more 
entitled to our notice than the graceful 
Springbok, whose name i9 derived from the 
extraordinary perpendicular leaps it makes 
when alarmed, or as it scours the plain. 
These animals arc gregarious, and nothing 
is more remarkable than their habits of mi- 
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gration. The vast wilds in the interior of 
South Africa, which they inhabit in almost 
incredible multitudes, are subject to seasons 
of such excessive drought that not a green 
leaf or ft blade of grass is visible. When this 
scene of barrenness occurs, myriads of Spring- 
bucks make their way towards the fertile 
cultivated districts, which they literally in- 
undate, to the great dismay of the colonist, 
•who is compelled to drive h!s flocks and 
herds to a distant pasturage while the work 
of desolation is going on. They continue in 
the neighbourhood of the Cape for two or 
three months j when the rainy season has 


0VOTTED MiNTlH-OUAU, 

(eaniMi*. uaconvrA.) 

as to render this claw a most efficient in- 
strument of prehension ; bearing a consider- 
able resemblance to the fore legs of the or- 
thopterous genus Mantis: hence the more 
popular name applied to the species of this 
genus. The other foot-jawB, and the three 
anterior pairs of thoracic members, share 
In this conformation, and serve to hold the 
prey against the mouth. The three pos- 
terior pairs of legs, which arc attached to the 
annotated portion of the thorax, are fur- 
nished with a brush instead of a hook at their 
extremities, and more resemble the abdomi- 
nal swimming-legs. The tail is expanded 
into a broad tin . By the nature of its confor- 
mation we sec that this animal is adapted Ivoth 
for seizing and holding its prey, as well as 
for swimming, but not at all for walking. 
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SQUIRREL. (Scittrtis.) A genus of Ro- 
dent mammalia, characterized bythe lower 
incisors being very compressed, and the tail 
long and bushy. From tlus latter member 
being turned over its back when the animal 
ia in a state of rest, the genus has derived its 
scientific name, sciurus (skio, a shade, and 
oura, a tail), of wldch the English i3 only 
a corruption. The fore feet have four toes, 
with a trace of on anterior thumb ; the hinder 
feet have five distinct toes : there are four 
molars to each jaw, and a very small addi- 
tional one in front, which, soon falls. The 
head is large, the eyes prominent : they are 
active animals, ascending trees with facility. 
Their beauty and extreme neatness com- 
bined with their light and graceful motions 
have made them general favourites. 

The Cosmos’ Squirrel ( Sciurus vulgaris ) 
is completely formed for an arboreal life; 
and its tail is extremely long, beautiful, 
and spreading. Its general length from 
the nose to the tip of the tail is about fifteen 
inches. The ears are terminated by long 
tufts of hair ? the colour of the head, body, 
tail, and legs, is a bright reddish brown ; 
the belly and breast are white ; the eyes 
large, black, and sparkling ; the fore feet 
strong, sharp, and well adapted to hold its 
food ; the legs short and muscular ; the 
toes long ; and the noils sharp and strong. 
The upper lip is cleft ; the fur short and 
silky *, there are four molar teeth on each 
side of the lower jaw, and five in the upj>cr, 
the first of which is only a small tubercle ; 1 
and the incisors are two In each jaw. When 
on the ground, they move by successive 
leaps, with the tail extended and undu- , 
lating ; when sitting, the tail is elevated 
over their backs like a plume ; but the forest 
is their home, and they display wonderful 
agility in leaping from bough to bough. 
The Squirrel lives upon nuts, acorns, beech- 
most, the bark of young trees, leof-bmU.ond 
tender shoots. Like the hare and rabbit, it 
generally sits on its hinder leg-*, u«ing its 
fore paws to convey its food to the mouth. ! 
It is most provident in laying up its winter 
stores, not merely in one place of stifetj*, but j 
in several holes of trees, iu the immediate 
neighbourhood of its own retreat ; and there 
vast magazines of nuts and acorns arc to be 
found in that dreary season when the trees 
are divested both of their fruits and foliage. 
The Squirrel’s nest is constructed with great 
art, of moss, twigs, and dry leaves, curiously 
j interlaced, and usually placed cither in the 
| hollow of a tree, or in the fork between two 
brandies, where it is well defended from 
the weather, and can be least easily dis- 
covered. Here, generally in May or June, 
the little animal brings forth its young, the 
yc ang family rarely consisting of more than 
four or five. The Squirrel never appears in 
the open fields, but keeps among the tallest 
trees, and avoids as much as possible the 
habitations of men. It is 60 extremely vi- 
gilant, that if the tree in which it resides be 
only touched at the bottom, it instantly 
takes the alarm, quits its nest, leaps to an- 
other and another tree, and thus travels on 
till it finds itself in perfect security ; and it 


returns to its home by similar arboreal paths, 
unattainable by any other quadruped. Their 
agility is such that it is a very difficult thing 
to shoot a Squirrel in motion. M Thej have 
been seen, when haul pressed, and when the 
distance to the next tree has been beyond 
their most extravagant leaps, to throw them- 
selves off, spreading abroad their limbs so as 
to make their* body as parachute-like as 
possible to break their fall ; and on reaching 
the ground without harm, bound along for J 
the few intervening paces, and ascend the 
tree with a celerity almost too quick for the 
eye to follow.” The Common Squirrel in- I 
habits Europe, North America, and the I 
northern and temperate parts of Asia. In \ 
Sweden and Lapland the colour changes to ■ 
gray in the winter season; in Siberia it is j 
often seen entirely white ; and even in this j 
country some slight variation in the colour ' 
is observable ; sometimes, indeed, it is found 1 
with the tail milk-white, all the other parts 
being of the usual colour. When in cap- . 
tivity the Squirrel may be said to be always 
in motion. . 

The Gret Squirrel (Sciums Carolintnsis) 
is extremely common in North America, i 
especially in oak, hickory, and chestnut '' 
forests. Formerly it was so abundant in* 
many districts as to become a scourge to the 
inhabitants. It9 colour is usually a fine ( 
bluish-gray, mixed with a slight tinge of 1 
orange, and the tail is edged with white. It 
is a small species, remarkable for its beauty 
and activity, and when, kept in confinement 
is exceedingly playful and mischievous. 

The Fox Squirrel {Sciurus tnrfpifiitf) is 
a large species, and inhabits, exclusively, the 
pine forests of the Southern States of Ame- j 
rica. The body is fourteen inches in length, 
and the tail sixteen. The colour is gray and 
black, or mottled. 

The Cat Squirrel (Sciurus cinertus ) ia 
distinguished by the fineness of the texture 
of its fur. The length of the body is twelve 
inches, and of the tail fourteen : the colour 
cinereous above, end white beneath : the tail 
is less distichous than in the others, and 
striped with black. It has four molar teeth 
only on each side of the upper jaw. 

The Red Squirrel, or Hun so s’ 3 Bat I 
Squirrel, (.Sciurus ffudsonius), is a beautiful 
species, inhabiting the pine-forc3ta of Hud- 
son’s Bay and the Northern States of Ame- 
rica. It is marked along the middle of the 
back with a Iferruginous line from head to 
tail ; the sides are paler ; and the belly is of 
a pale nsh-colour, mottled with black. The 
tail, which is neither so long nor so bushy as 
that of the common kind, is of a ferruginous 
colour, barred with btrfbk j and towards the 
tip has a broad belt of the same colour. In 
size it is somewhat less than the European 
Squirrel. 

The Barbary Squirrel. ( Sciurvs priu- 
lus.) . This is a native of Barbary and other 
parts of Africa, living usually in palm trees. 

It has full black eyes, with white orbits ; 
the head, feet, body, and tail are cinereous, 
inclining to red; the sides are longitudinally 
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marked with two white stripes i the belly is 
white ; and the tail, which is bushy, is regu- 
larly marked with shades of black. It is 
about the 6ize of the common Squirrel. 

The Palm Squirrel. { Sciurtts palma- 
ncm.) This species lias acquired its name 
from its being commonly seen frisking about 
palm trees in the East Indies. It princi- 
pally feeds on fruit, and is Baid to be very 


Phoudotus % in which the body is covered 
with scales. On the island of ChiloU the 
truly remarkable genus Chiasopnatfius occurs, 
in the male of which, the mandibles nre 
longer than the body, bent down towards 
the tip, where they are reflexed ; on their 
under side, at the base, there is a long horn. 
Our figure wili illustrate the form of this 
curious insect better than the longest de- 
scription ; that with the long jaws shows the 
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fond of the palm wine, which is extracted , 
from the cocoa trees. The female lavs her 
young in the holes of old wall*. This spe- 
cies is not uufrequcutly brought alive to this 1 
country. 

The Plantain Squirrel. (Scrums 6i7i- \ 
nealus.) This pretty species is a native of 1 
Java, and is constantly kept by the Javanese 
ns a pet. One wh'ch Mr. Adams obtained 
when visiting thut country in tlieSamarang, 
he describes as “ an amusing little animal, 
full of frolic, and as playful as a kitten. He 
never carried his tail over bis back, like the 
greater number of his consimilars, but would 
trail it gracefully along the ground. When 
angry, he would dilate this ornamental ap- 
pend ag e, and bristle up the hairs, like an 
irritated cat. Ilis natural cry was a weak 
chirping sound, but when teazed beyond his 
powers of endurance, he would make a sharp, 
low, and passionate noise. lie seemed to 
court caresses, find would receive them with 
pleasure. His food consisted of bananas and 
cocoa-nuts, which he would usually nibble 
like a rat, though sometimes he would place 
it between his paws. He was o remarkably 
cleanly little creature, continually dressing 
his fur in the manner of the Fclincc. When 
he slept, lie rolled himself up like the dor- 
mouse, with liis tall encircling his body. 
Always active and blithe, he would some- 
times perform feats of extraordinary agility, 
bounding to great distances, and clinging to 
every object within his reach.” 

STAG. [See Beer, Red.} 

STAG-BEETLE. In the article Lucanus 
we have entered at some length on a de- 
scription of the most common genus of the 
Slag-beetle. We may here refer our readers 
to two or three of the most remarkable ge- 
nera of exotic Lucan iAe. In Australia we 
find the genus Lamprima, in which the pre- 
valent colouring is metallic green ; the 
mandibles are snort, and clothed with hairs 
on the inside. In New Zealand occurs the 
genu* D&ufrohlnx, which at first Bight re- 
sembles a small species of Dynastes. In 
South America wc meet with the genus 
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male, while the figure of the thorax and head 
represent those of the female, in which the 



mean and thorax or female (o. orantil) 

mandibles are very short. Another curious 
genus allied to this is Sphenognathus, a native 
of Columbia. 

STAPIIYLTNUS : STAPHYLINlD-ffi. 
A genus and family of Coleopterous insects. 
They have in general the head large and 
flat, strong mandibles, an- >. 
term® short, the thorax as 
broad as the abdomen, the ‘V AB| 
elytra truncate at the tip, 
but stUl covering the wings, 
which are of ordinary size. jr-. 

The species are usually found 
under dead leaves, stones, JvjK 
dung, £c. Our figure repre- 
sent3 the Staphylinus (Gey- ' 
pus) olens, a large and clia- 
rocteristic species of the fa- / 
mily, which is very common 
in this country, an d by many 
known familiarly 09 the BTAEHTUntJB 
“ Devil’s Coach Horse.” oucss. 
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wantonness or error. The farmer complains [ 
that it sucks liij pigeons’ egg9, and, when 1 
the gunner and his assembled party -wish to ' 
try their new percussion cap, tlie keeper is , 
ordered to clo?e the holes of entrance into i 
the dovecot overnight ; and the next morn- ! 
ing three or four dozen of Starlings are cap- ! 
tured to he shot : while the keeper, that slave 
of Nimrod, receives thanks, and often n boon, * 
from the surrounding sportsmen, for having 
freed the dovecot from such a pest. Alas l j 
these poor Starlings had merely resorted to 
it for shelter and protection, and were in no 
way responsible for the fragments of egg- 
shells which were strewed ujxrn the floor. 
These fragments were the work of deep- 
dcaigning knaves, and not of the harmless 
starling. The rat and the weasel were the 
real destroyers ; but they had done the deed 
of mischief in the dark, unseen and unsus- 
pected ; while the stranger Starlings were 
taken, condemned, and executed, for having 
been found in a place built for other tenants 
of a more profitable description.” 

Wc take leave nlso to add a few lines re- 
specting tliis bird from the ‘Journal of a Na- 
turalist.’ ** They vastly delight, in a bright 
autumnal morning, to sit basking and preen- 
ing themselves on the summit of a tree, 
chattering all together in a low song-like 
note. There is something singularly curious 
and mysterious in the conduct of these birds 
previous to their nightly retirement, by the 
variety and intricacy of the evolutions they 
execute at that time. Thcj' will form them* 
schcs, perhaps, into a triangle, then shoot 
into a long, pear-shaped figure, expand like 
a sheet, wheel into a ball, os Pliny observes, 
each individual striving to get into the 
centre, &c., with a promptitude more like 
parade movements than the actions of birds. 
As the breeding season advances, the&e pro- 
digious flights diride, and finally separate 
into pairs, and form their summer settle- 
ments ; but probably the vast body of them 
leaves the kiugdom. 

A second sj>ccies is found in the south of 
Europe, and is distinguished from the former 
by its uniform colour, wanting the whitish 
spots, and having the feathers longer and 
more pointed. Tiiis is the jftitnitu tnneofor. 

_ STATIBOPUS. A genus of nocturnal Lc- 
pidoptera, containing the 

STAUROrUS _ FAOl, or IvO ESTEP. MOTH. 
This Moth is found in various parts 
of" the south of England, but is compare- 1 
tivcly rare. It varies from two incliea and | 


STA.RT.1HO. — (STURHTja VULGARIS.) 

. “ The Starling shall always hare a friend 
in me," says that genuine 'defender of the 
feathered race, Charles Waterton, Esq. w I 
admire it for its fine shape and lovely plu- 
mage ; I protect it for its wild and varied 
^ defend it for its innocence.” 

There is not a bird in all Great Britain , , 

more harmless than the Starling • still it has LOBSTm-uoTH.-fsTATmoruB taoi.) 

a qil!1Ttcr t0 thre « inches in expanse: its 
r3 thinn ed by the hand of colour a dull grayish-brown, with the forc- 


Br. Erichson, of Berlin, has published, in 
one volume, a monograph of all the species. 
Many of them are found in Great Britain. 

STAB-FISHES. [See Astebias, p. 41* J 

STABBING. (Sturnus.) A germs of 
Passerine birds, having the beak compressed, 
particularly towards the point, which is 
blunt and nail-Iikc. Of these, the best 
known species is the Const ox Starling 
( Stunnrs vulgaris), which is about the sire 
of the blackbird : the bill is straight, sharp- 
pointed, and of a yellowish brown ; in old 
birds deep yellow : the whole plumage dark, 
glossed with green, blue, purple, and copper, 
each feather being marked at the end with a 
pale yellow spot : the wing-coverts are edged 
with yellowish-brown: the quill and tail- 
feathers dusky, .with light edges t the legs 
ore reddish brown. The Starling is on in- 
habitant of almost every climate ; and os it 
is a familiar bird, and* easily trained in a 
state of captivity, its habits have been 
more frequently observed than those of most 
other birds. They make an artless nest in 
hollow trees, the caves of old houses, towers, 
and cliffs overhanging the sea. In the au- 
tumn they fly in vast flocks, and may be 
known at a great distance by tlicir winding 
mode of flight. So attached arc they to 
society, that they not only join those of then- 
own species, but also birds of a different kiud, 
and arc frequently seen in company with 
Redwings, Fieldfares, Jackdaws, &c. Their 
principal food consists of worms, snails, and 
caterpillars ; they also eat various lands of 
groin, seeds, and berries ; arc said to be par- 
ticularly fond of cherries ; and arc accused 
of breaking and sucking tlie eggs of other 
birds. They arc very docile 'in confinement, 
and may be easily taught to repeat short 
phrases, or whistle tunes, with great exact- 
ness, — their powers of Imitation beiug ebu- 
sideralde. 
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■wings varied towards the base and hind 
margin with reddish : the base is pale, suc- 
ceeded by a broad dark bar, with several 
paler patches occupying the middle of the 
whig, followed by a waved and toothed pale 
stripe. The apical portion of the wing is 
paler, with n row of small black sub-margi- 
nal dots, preceded on the costa by a Intcous 
stripe : the hind wings are brown, with an* 
angulated pale stripe running from the outer 
margin half-way across the middle of the 
wings. The Caterpillar is rusty gray, or 



made from this fish is confined almost ex* 
clusively to the use of the royal table. 

STICKLEBACK. (Gastcrnstcus.') A ge- 
nus of Acauthopterygious fishes, comprising 
several species, which differ principally in 
their number of spines, and are named ac- 
cordingly, The Tukee-spineo Sticxle- 


cA.ri5Rprr.r,A.n or lobster-moth. 

(9T*DROPUa TlOl.) 

fawn colour: the cocoon is closely woven, 
and more resembles silver paper than any 
other material. The perfect insect appears 
in June and July, and the caterpillar in 
the autumn. It feeds on the hazel, alder, 
aloe, Ac. 

STEENBOK. (Ant Hope tragulus.') Few 
of the Antelope tribe are more graceful than 
the Stecnbok. Its body is well made and 
compact j its legs long and slender ; its head 
small and well formed \ and its tail scarcely 
perceptible. The length of this animal xs 
about three feet rix inches, and the height at 
the shoulder under twenty inches. The 
upper parts of the body are of a reddhh- 
fawu colour ; the hair on shoulders, back, 
and sides appearing to be tipped with a 
silvery hue : the nose and legs ore dark 
brown ; the breast, belly* and inner parts of 
the limbs white : but what most conspicu- 
ously marks this species is a black line which, 
posses from the root of each horn backwards, 
uniting between the cars.'and forming an 
obtuse angle- The horns are smooth, po- 
lished, and finely pointed ; the ears very 
long and broad. It inhabits the stony plains 
and rocky hills of South 'Africa ; is parti- 
cularly shy, and runs with remarkable swift- 
ness. It is much hunted on account of the 
delicacy of its flesh, which Is esteemed ex- 
cellent venison. 

STELLERIPJE, or STAB-FISHES. [Sec 
ASTEKIAS, p. 41.] 

STELTAO. The name of a genus of Sau- 
rians belonging to the Iguana family. They 
arc characterised chiefly by having the tail 
encircled with rings of large scales that arc 
often spinous. 

STEREOGN ATUUS. [Sec ScrrieuucT.] 

STERLET. {Aceipcnser rnt/tenus.) The 
smallest species of Sturgeon, being from two 
to threo feet in length : it is found in the 
Volga and some other Russian rivers, and is 
considered a great delicacy. The caviar 
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back ( Gastcrostcus aevleatus ) is found in 
almost every river, brook, and pond. It 
seldom grows to the length of two inches 
and a half : the eyes arc large ; the belly is 
prominent ; the body near the tail is square; 
and the sides arc covered with lar^c bony 
plates, placed transversely. On the back 
there are three sharp spines, capable of ele- 
vation or depression at pleasure ; the dOTsal 
fin is placed near the tail ; the pectoral fins 
arc broad ; the ventral spine triangular at 
the base ; and a small fold of skin forms a 
horizontal crest cm each side of the tail. 
The colour of the back is green ; the cheeks, 
rides, and belly silvery white ; but in some 
the lower jaw and belly are of a bright 
crimson. These fishes arc sometimes so 
plentiful in the feus of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire us to lie collected and used 
for manuring the laud in their viciulty. 
The males arc exceedingly pugnacious, and 
they use their spines with such fatal effect, 
that one occasionally rips up and kills the 
other. 

The other species deserving mention is 
the FtrrKKw-Mi'iNKD Stickleback ( Caste- 
roste\ts sj>imrr/iia), which is of a more elon- 
gated form than the others, and is common 
around our coast, and in the Baltic ; seldom, 
however, ascending rivers. Though less 
active than it* brethren of the fresh water, it 
is scarcely less voracious, devouring the fry 
of other fishes, crustaceans, &c. It keeps 
near rocks and stones covered with sea- 
weeds, among which it takes refuge on any 
alarm; but is very pugnacious, and seldom 
loses any opportunity that presents itself of 
displaying its natural ferocity. It spawns 
in spring, and the young, les,* than half an 
inch long, are seen in considerable numbers 
in summer at the margin of the sea. 

It has been satisfactorily ascertained that 
this species of Stickleback constructs a nest 
wherein to deposit its spawn, and guards it 
with watchful core till the young fry make 
their appearance. In our article w F isuks ” 
a circumstantial account of this fact, os given 
by Mr. Couch, appears and in the 4 Trans- 
actions of the Berwickshire Naturalists' 
Club’ the fact is further confirmed by Mr. 
Dum.au and the Rev. Mr. Turn bull. _ They 
say , 4 *TUcse nests are to be found in spring and 
summer, ou several parts of our coasts. In 
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rocky and weedy pools between tide-marks. 
They are about eight inches in length, and 
of an elliptical form or pear-shaped, formed 
by matting together the branches of some 
common fucus, as, for example, the fitcus 
nodosvs , with various conferva?, nlvre, the 
smaller _ Floridere, and corallines. These 
are all tied together in one confused compact 
mass', by means of a thread run through, 
and around, and amongst them in every 
conceivable direction. The thread is of 
great length, as fine os ordinary silk, tough, 
and somewhat elastic ; wliitish and formed 
of some albuminous secretion. It is evi- 
dent that the fish must first deposit Its 
spawn amid the growing fucus, and after- 
wards gather its branches together around 
the eggs, weaving and incorporating nt 
the same time all the rubbish that is lying 
or floating around the nucleus. They were 
narrowly watched for some weeks, and 
it was observed that the same fish was 
always in attendance upon its own nest. 
During the time of hope and expectation, 
they become fearless, and wilt allow them- 
selves to be taken up by the hand repeatedly'. 
There can be no doubt that their object in 
remaining near the nest islo guard it against 
the attacks of such animals as might feel 
inclined to prey upon its contents. 

STILIFER. A genus of Molluscous ani- 
mals, one of which was discovered by Arthur 
Adams, Esq., of H. M. S. Samarong, living 
on the body of a starfish (Asferias) on the 
coast of Borneo. It has two elongate subu- 
late tentacles, with the eyes sessile near the 
outer side of their base, and a small rounded 
head. The mantle is entirely enclosed and 
covered by the thin shell, and the foot is 
narrow, slender, very much produced beyond 
the head in front, and scarcely extended at 
all behind. 

STIPITURUS, or Soft-tailed Flt- 
catchee. ( Stipiturus mcdachurits .) This 
curious species of bird inhabits Australia. 
The beak, which is dark brown, is furnished 
with strong bristles : <he general colour of 
the plumage is ferruginous, but the feathers 
of the upper parts of the body and wings 
are streaked down the middle with brownish 
black ; over the eyes, arising at the base of 
the beak, is a pule blue streak ; throat and 
fore part of the neck, of the same blue colour: 
the feathers of the rump are soft, long, 
and silky ; wings short, nearly reaching to 
the base of the toil, which is upwards of 
four inches long; the shafts very slender 
and block, the webs on each side consist- 
ing of minute slender hairy hlack fila- 
ments, placed at distances, ana distinct from 
each other, as in the feathers of the Cas- 
sowary. It is fond of marshy places, 
abounding with long grass and. rushes. 
When disturbed, its flight is very short, 
and it runs on the ground with great swift- 
ness. 

STOAT. [See EnuuneJ 

STILT, or STILT PLOVER. (Him cm- 
topus.'f A genus of wading birds, remark- 
able for the extreme length and slenderness 
of their legs, and for the peculiar form of the 


bill, which is round. Blender, and pointed. 
Stilts, though not numerous, are found ^ in 
every quarter of the globe ; the species which 
occasionally visits England and Western 
Europe being spread throughout Asia and 
Africa — two others being met with in Ame- 
rica, and one in Australia. The European 
species is white, with a black calotte and 
mantle, and red legs. They are destitute of a 
hind toe, and their long legs are so feeble as 
to render walking a painful effort to them ; 
but they fly with great swiftness, and swim 
well. They frequent marshes, shallow lakes, 
&c. ; and feed upon minute shell-fish, insects, 
Crustacea, &c- In constructing their nests, 
six or eight pairs of birds unite to build a 
platform, by which the nests may be raised 
above the middle of the water. [See Himas- 
Torus.] ‘ 

STOCK-DOVE. {CoJumba anas.) From 
the Stock-dove, or common Wild-Pioeox, 
it was once supposed that most of the beau- 
tiful varieties of the Co/mn&Mo?, which in a 
state of domestication are dependent upon 
man, derived their origin : hence the name 
Stock-Aovc. It is, however, now believed 
that the Rock-dove {Col. iivia) is the parent 
stock. It is fourteen inches in length : the 
bill is pale red ; the head, neck, and upper 
part of the back ore of a deep bluish gray, 
reflected on the sides of the neck with glossy 
green and gold ; breast pale reddish purple ; 
the lower part of the back and tlie rump 
light gray or ash, as are also the belly, 
thighs, and under tuil-coverts ; the primary 
quill feathers ore dusky, edged with white, 
the others gray, marked with two black 
spots on the outer webs; tail ash-gray, 
tipped with black : legs and feet red ; claws 
black. The pigeon-l'ancier’s art has been 
carried so far as to produce an almost end- 
less variety of tints among the various do- 
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mesticated species. Wild Pigeons are said 
to migrate into England at the approach 
of winter, from the northern regions, and 
return in the spring ; many of them, how- 
ever, remain in this country. They build 
in the hollows of decayed trees, and usually 
have two broods in the year ; but In a stale 
of domestication they generally breed every 
month; and although they only lay two 
eggs at a time, iT all were suffered to live 
their increase in a few years would become 
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enormous. The male and female perform 
the office of incubation by turns, and feed 
their young by casting up the provisions 
■which they have treasured up in their capa- 
cious crop. At first the young are served with 
food considerably macerated ; but as they 
grow older, the parents gradually diminish 
the trouble of preparing it; and at length send 
forth the young birds to provide for them- 
selves, However, when they have plenty of 
provisions, it is not uncommon to see young 
ones almost fit for flight, and eggs hatching 
at the same time in the identical nest. 

STOMAPODA. An order of the class 
Ch'ustacea, all the species of wliieh are ma- 
rine, and the largest only found in tropical 
climates. In many of the animals composing 
this Order the feet approach the mouth. The 
general form of the body bears considerable 
resemblance to that of the Crayfish and its 
allies ; the abdomen being much prolonged, 
the tail-fin much expanded laterally, and 
the appendages beneath the abdomen being 
developed turd used as fin-feet. As they in- 
habit the deep parts of the sea, their habits 
are not well known, but they are supposed 
to be voracious. fSee Squilla, and Opossum 
SUIUMP/J 

STOMATIA. A genua of Mollusca, the 
shells of which are auriform, but distin- 
guished from Ualiotis by being destitute of 
the series of holes ; mouth large, oblong, 
interior pearly. They are found in the East 
Indian 6eas, and in those of Australia. 

S TONECHAT. ( Saxicola rubicola .) This 
bird, which belongs to the same family as the 
Robin Red-breast, is nearly five inches in 
length ; and is chiefly found on wild heaths 
and commons, where it feeds on small worms 
and all kinds of insects. The bill is black ; the' 
head, neck, and throat black, faintly mixed 
with brown; on each side of the neck, imme- 
diately above the wings, there is a large white 
spot ; the back and wing- coverts are of a fine 
velvet block, edged with brown ; the quills 
next the body are white at the bottom, form- 
ing a* spot of that colour on the wings; the 
breast is a bright bay ; the rump white ; tail 
and legs black. This solitary bird builds at the 
roots of bushes, or underneath stones, care- 
fully concealing the entrance of the nest, 
and using a variety of^ arts to prevent any 
one from tracing it to its retreat. It is al- 
most continually on the wing, flying from 
bush to bush, and resting but for a few 
seconds at a time. The sound of its note has 
been thought to resemble the clicking of two 
stones together, wluch circumstancc has been 
given as the origin of its name. 

STONE CURIE W. {(Eaiamnu .crepi- 
tans.) This bird is also called the Whistling 
or Norfolk PluveT, and belongs to the order 
Gralla tore*. It is 1 arger than the W oo dcock, 
the expansion of the wing9 being three feet. 
It has a straight bill, two inches long, black 
towards the base, and yellow at the tip. 
Under each of the eyes there is a bare space, 
of a yellowish green *. the breast and thighs 
are a yellowish white ; the middle of the 
back, ibe head, and the neck are black, 
edged with a reddish ash-colour ; on the J 


quill-feathers there are transverse white 
spots ; and some of the wing-feathers, which 
are tipped with white, api>car beautifully 
mottled. The tail is about Bix inches long, 
and variegated like the wings ; the legs are 
long and yellowish ; the claws small and 
black. This bird 1ms no hind toe, and those 
before are united by a small membrane. It 
is a native of several English counties, par- 
ticularly Norfolk. It is rapid on foot, and 
powerful in flight, which it executes in wide 
circles ; and it is remarkable for its piercing 
shrill note, which it sends forth in the even- 
ing. ft lays two eggs ofa dirty white, mur feed 
with spots and streaks of a deep reddish 
colour ; feeds on slugs, worms, and cater- 
pillars ; and its flesh, when young, is con- 
sidered delicious. 

White of Sel borne observes- in a letter to 
Pennant, u I wonder that the Stone Curlew, 
Charadritis (Edicnemus, should be mentioned 
by writers as a riire kind t it abounds in all 
the campaign ports of Hampshire and Sussex, 
and breeds, I think, all the summer, having 
young ones, I know, very late in the autumn. 
Already (March HO.) they begin clamouring 
in the evening. They cannot, I think, with 
any propriety, be called, as they are by Mr. 
Ray, 'circa aquas versantes ; * for with us, 
by day at least, they haunt only the most 
dry, open, upland fields and 6hecp-walks, 
far removed from water ; what they may do 
in the night I cannot say. Worms are their 
usual food, but they also eat toads and frogs. 
It lays its eggs, usually two, never more 
than three, on the bare ground, without any 
nest, in the field; bo that the countryman, 
in stirring his fallows, often destroys them. 
The young run immediately from the egg, 
like partridges, &c., and are withdrawn to 
some flinty field by the dam, where they 
skulk among the stones, which are their best 
security ; for their feathers are so exactly of 
the colour of our gray-spotted flints, that the 
most exact observer, unless he catches the eye 

of the young bird, may be eluded CEdic- 

nemtu is a most apt and expressive name for 
them,siuce their legs seem swollen like those 
of a gouty man. After harvest I have shot 
them before' the pointers in turnip-fields.” 
This bird appears to be pretty generally dis- 
tributed throughout Europe ; in the south of 
France and in Italy it is abundant : and in 
many parts, as in Britain and Germany, 
ft is migratory ; but it is seldom met with 
in the northern counties of England, and 
scarcely ever In Scotland. 

STORK. ( Ciconlcu ) A genus of 'large 
Grallatorial birds. In most countries Storks 
are held in great esteem by the inhabit- 
ants, as they tend to prevent the increase 
of noxious vermin by destroying great 
numbers, oil the species being extremely 
voracious.^ They reside in marshy places, 
where their chief food (reptiles, worms, and 
insects) is found ; and they migrate in large 
flocks to immense distances, returning regu- 
larly to their former habitations. They have 
no voice, but produce a clattering with their 
bills, by striking the mandibles together. 
Among the ancients, to kill them was con- 
sidered a crime, which, in some places, was 
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punished even with death ; and, like the 
Ibis, this bird became the object of worship. 
The Stork is remarkable for its great affection 
* towards its young, hut more especially for 
j its attention to its parents in old age. 

The White Stock ( Ciconia alba ) is 
| upwards of three feet mx inches long. The 
! head, the neck, and the whole of the body 
i arc of a pure white ; the scapulars and wings 
J black the bill, seven inches* in length, is of 
a line red colour ; and the legs and bare part 








write nroai h* tcouu alba.) 

of the thighs are also red. Tlie neck is long 
and arched ; and the feathers near the breast 
are long and pendulous. The Stork inhabits 
various parts of the temperate regions of 
the Old Continent, though it rarely visits 
England. The nest is made of dry sticks, 
twigs, and aquatic plants, sometimes on large, 
trees, or the summits ot high rocky cliffs: 
this, however, says Bewick, seldom happens, 
for the Stork prefers the neighbourhood of 
populous plnces, where it finds protection 
from the inhabitants ; who, for ages, have 
regarded both the bird and its nest as sacred, 
and commonly place boxes for them on the 
tops of the houses wherein to make their 
nests ; to which they return, after the most 
dhtnnt journeys, and every Stor." takes pos- 
session of liis own box. When these are not 
provided for them, they build on the tops of 1 
chimneys, steeples, and lofty ruins. The ' 
Stork lays from two to four eggs, the size 
and colour of those of a goose, and the male' 
and female sit by turns. They arc singularly 
attentive to their young, both together never 
quitting the nest, but eaeh by turns bringing 
provisions for them. Their food consists of 
serpents, lizards, frogs small fish, &e. In 
their migrations these bin'... avoid the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold ; never being seen 
in summer farther north than Russia or 
Sweden, nor in winter farther south than 
Egypt, where it is constantly seen daring 
that season. Before they take their depar- 
ture they assemble in large flocks, making 
a clattering noise, and ap|iearing to be all 
bustle and consultation ; but when they arc » 
actually about to leave, the whole body be- 1 
come silent, and move at once, generally in ; 
the night. The ile*l\ of this bird is very ; 
rank } and not fit for food. - j 


The Black Stork. {.Ciconitt nigra*) This 1 
species is nut so large as the preceding, being . 
about three feet in length. Its head, neck, j 
the whole of the tipper parts of its body. : 
wings, and tail are dusky, with' green and 
purple hues ; the under parts of the breast j 
and belly are pure white ; the beak, the ‘ 
naked skin about the eyes, and throat, are 
deep red ; ns also arc the legs. The Black ■ 
Stork inhabits many parts of Europe, but is j 
not so common as the white. It is said to 
be a solitary bird, frequenting the most se- 
questered places to breed : it builds on trees, 
laying two or three eggs, of a dull white, 
shaded with green, and slightly marked with 
brown spots. Like the White Stork, its 
flesh is wholly unfit for food. 

The America?.' Stork. {Ciconia magn- 
gtl) There is little difference in size be- 
tween this species and the common White , 
Stork : the head, neck, back, tail, and all 
the under parts of the body are of a pure 
white : the feathers at the base of the neck 
are long nnd pendent ; the wings and upper 
tail-coverts are dusky, glossed with green ; 
a large naked 6pace on the upper part of the 
throat, which is capable of dilatation, is of a 
fine vermillion hue, os is also the skin which 
surrounds the eyes. The beak is greenish- 
yellow ; the feet red, and the claws brown. 
This bird inhabits various parts of America,, 
and is said to be good food. 

STRATIOMIDiE. A family of Dipterous 
insects, which in the perfect state are gene- 
rally found, in damp situations, upon flowers, 
sucking their * sweets. They arc mostly 
prettily coloured, and some of the siiccies 
have beautiful metallic tints. The larvffi 
of some are aquatic, whilst others are found 
underground, in dung, or the rotten detritus 
of wood ; but they nil agree in retaining the 
•larva skin in its original form during their 
existence in the pupa state. 

STORMY PETREL. [See Petrel.} 

STREPSIPTERA. The name ^iven by 
Kirby to nn order of insects (consisting only 
of h single family, Stylopidte) which possess i 
nidi mental elytra in the form of linear and ! 
spirally twisted scales. The species com- 
posing this order are all of small size, none 
of them reaching a quarter of an inch in 
length. The body is long and narrow ; 
the thorax large and singularly developed; 
mouth with two slender acute jaws, wide 
apart, and two biarti c\date palpi ; auterior 
wings transformed into a pair of short, 
slender, contorted appendages posterior 
wings very large,' folding longitudinally like 
a fan. The ltcad is distinct and exposed : it 
is transverse, with the eyes very large, lateral, 
and piominent, being placed upon the con- 
tracted sides of the head, which gives them 
the appearance of being inserted upon short 
footstalks. The number of hexag* -Lai facets 
is small, and they arc singularly separated 
from each other by a septum or partition, 
which, being elevated a. ovc the lenses, gives 
the eyes a cellular surface. In lllenchte 
imuicomis Mr. Templeton could detect only 
about fifteen lenses in the eyes, which are 
quite sessile. The an tenure arc of singular 
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construction, although consisting of hut a careful inquiry, that I hud not only got a 
few joints. Mr. Kirby (gays Mr. Westwood) nondescript, but also nn insect of a new 
noticed the analogy which existed between genus, whose very class [order} seemed, du- 
the antenna; of some of these insects and biems.” 

many Colcoptcra and llyincnoptcra which “ In the perfect state, these Insects arc hut 
have branching or furcate antenna;. But it short-lived, delicate creatures. Mr. Bale, 
is to be observed, that, with the exception of who has been very fortunate in his disco- 
n very few, antennas thus constructed are veries of this order, thus describes the pro- 
found only amongst male insects ; and hence ceedings of one which he caught flying, on ' 
it appears not improbable that all the winged the 7th of May, over a quickset hedge of a 1 
individuals of this order 3 'et discovered are garden. « It looked milk-white on the wing, i 
males, all exhibiting a complicated structure with a jet-black body, and totally unlike 
in their antenna. The true wings, which anything else } it flew with an undulating 
arc very large aud membranous, ore attached or vacillating motion amongst the young ' 
at the anterior lateral angles of the meta- shoots, and I eould not catch it till it settled 
thorax, and can be folded up longitudinally on one, when it ran up and down, its winga j 
at the sides of the body. The leg3 arc mo- in motion, and making a considerable buzz 
| dcrately long, and rather weak, but the coxtfl or hum, as loud as a Scsia ; it twisted about j 
of the two anterior pairs are elongated, giving its rather long tail, and turned it up like a ! I 
i them considerable powers of motion. The Staphylinus. I put it uuder a glass, aud ■ 
■ femora arc simple ; the tiblna not furnished placed It in the sun j it became quite furious ;i 
; with spurs ? and the tarsal joints are fur- in its confinement, ambtfever ceased, running j 
uUhcd beneath with large fleshy* cushions, about for two hourrfT The elytra, or pro- .! 
without any terminal ungues. These in- cesses were kept iu quick vibration as well <! 
sects, In their early states, are parasitic in as the wings ; it buzzed against the sides of { 
the bodies of various bees and wasps; the the glass, with its head touching t, and turn- , 
larva, when full-grown, protruding its head bled about on its back. By putting two bees j 
l>ctwecn the abdominal segments of these (Aurfrena labial*) under a gloss in the sun, ; 
injects, appearing, at first sight like a small two Stylops were produced : the bees seemed ] 
flattened acarua. uneasy, ami went up towarils them, hut evi- | 

Mr. Kirby’s account of the discovery of den tty with caution, as if to fight ; and ; 
thc<e insects, and of the bursting forth of moving their antennro towards them, re- : 
the imago, is. in Mr. Westwood’s opinion, so treated. ^ I once thought the bee attempted ' 
interesting, that ho gladly avails himself of to Bcizc it; but the oddest thing was to see J 
the following extract. After mentioning the Stylops get on the body of the bee and I 
that he Uml repeatedly observed something ride about, the latter using every effort t« j 1 
upon the abdomen of various Andreuce, throw his rider.” These insects api>car nt \ 
which he had at first regarded as a kind of ‘different times of the year, aud seem widely \\ 
neurus, he at length determined to examine distributed. jj 

tuul describe one of them; 44 But what was To *he foregoing we should add, that in { 
my astonishment when, upon attempting to the ‘anniversary Address delivered at the J 
disengnge it with a pin, I drew forth from Entomological Society, Feb. 10. 1&45, by tho 1 
the body of the bcc a white fleshy larva a President, G, Newport, Esq., F. K. S- r it I 
quarter of an inch long, the head of which was shown, from the discoveries of Dr. SIcbold 
1 had mistaken for an acarus. Uow this of Erlangen, that the iyti'cpsiptera undergo 
animal receives its nourishment seems a a singular metamorphosis ; that the males 
mystery. Upon examining the head uuder and females differ from each other, the mc- 
a btrong magnifier, I eould not discover any tamorphosis of the mnlcs being complete, 
t mouth or proboscis with which it might per- they aloue being ftirpished with wings ; the 
j forate the corneous covering of the abdomen, females, on the contrary, huve neither legs, 
ami bo support itself by suction : on the wings, nor eyes, and grcutly resemble larva;. 

> under side of the head, at its junction with These females are viri porous, and never quit 
i( the body, there was a concavity ; but I could the bodies of the Dymenoptcra iu which ; 

observe nothing in this but a uniform un- they live as parasites. The young Strep- • 

! broken surface. As the body of the animal slptera, at the moment that they burst the * 

|j as inserted in the body of the bee, does that eggs in whieh they are developed within i 
i , 1 purt receive its nutriment from it by ab- the body of the parent, have six legs, and 
i sorption 7 After I had examined one spe- arc furui9hed with organs of maudueation. 
cimcn, T attempted to extract a second ; and 

i the reader maj* imagine how greatly my ST RIG OPS. A remarkable genus of 
, astonishment was increased -when, after I Scansorial birds belonging to the Parrot fa- 
j had drawn it out but a little way, I saw its mily, which at first sight has a strong re- 
skiu burst, and a head as black as ink, with semblance to an Owl. It was established by 
large staring eyes ond antenna, consisting Mr, G, Gray for the reception of a species in 
of two branches, break forth, and move itself the British Museum, to which he has given 
briskly from side to side. It looked like a the name of Strxgops kcibrnpulus. It is of a 
little imp of durkness just emerging from greenish colour, mottled and streaked with 
the infernal regions. I was impatient to black ; and from a letter of Mr. Strange, 

I become better acquainted .with bo singular read at the Zoological Society, it appeare i 
u creature. When it was completely <lis- that in New Zealand, where it Is very rare, ’ 
engaged, and I had secured it from making it is called Kakapo, and is nocturnal In Its 
Its escape, I set myself to examine it as ac- habits ; resorting in the dat-time to burrows ' 
curntely as possible ; aud I found, after a formed uuder the roots of trees, or to largo 
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masses of rock. It feeds on the roots of the j 
fern, and on the outer covering of the JP/ior- 
mimn tenax, or New Zealand flax. The 
French Museum has subsequently obtained 
a specimen from Stewart Island, to the south 
of New Zealand. A figure of it is given in 
1 LTllustratiou,’ December 4. 1847. 

STRIGIDiE. The name of the family of 
Nocturnal birds of which- the Owl (Sfrix) is 
the type. (See Owl-3 

I 5TROMBUS : STROMBIDAD. A genus 
f and family of Molhisca, for the most part 
found in the seas of tropical countries, in- 
, habiting large and thick oval Bhells. The head 
of the animal is furnishedwith a proboscis 
i and two short tcntacula; and the eves are 
i situated on a lateral peduncle longer than the 


i rate ; mouth long, and rather narrow, ter- 
; niinated by a canal more or less long and 
recurved ; right lip dilated in the adult, and 
having a small notch or sinus near the 
j canal ; left lip sometimes thickened ; oper- 
| cut um horny, long, and narrow. In many 
! specks the spire is quite hidden by the ex- 
pansion of the outer lip. In the Strombus 
PV/rw, a very large species, which is caught for 
, the table, pearls are said to be occasionally, 
though very rarely, found. Mr. Wood, In 


and strong legs ; including the Ostrich, the 
Cassowary, and other congeneric species. . 

STURGEON. (Jccijpcnser.) A genus of 
large CartilaginonB fish, allied somewhat to 
the Shark and Itay, but differing essentially 
in structure, as well as in habits. There 
are several species. 

The Common Sturgeon (A ccipensersfurio) 
is generally about six feet long. but sometimes 
attains to the length of eighteen. It inhabits 
the Northern, European, and American seas, 
migrating during the early summer months 
into the larger rivers aud lakes, and return' 
ing to the sea again in autumn, after having 
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his • Zoography,* relates that he saw a pink 
pearl, weighing twenty-four grains, taken 
from the body of one of this species that was 
caught off the island of Barbodoes. Ab an 
example of this group of shells we have sub- 
joined a figure of the Strombus ( Aporrhais ) 
Pcs-PeJecani, or Pelecan’a-foot shell, which 
has received its name from the processes 
round the mouth being arranged and con- 
nected much os in the foot of that well- 
known bird. Some of the Strombs are used 
to make artificial cameos. [See Hkuist 
Shell.} 

STRUTIIIO. [See Ostcich.] 

STBUTHIOI/AHIA. A genus of marine 
Mollusca, found in New Holland and New 
Zealand. The shells are oval, in shape like 
ft but differ in having a thickened 
lip ; the spire is elevated ; mouth oval, ter- 
minated by a very short straight canal : no 
yoticcs ; operculum horny : they are both 
rare and singular. 

STRVTUIOmpjE. The name of a fa- 
mily of large birds, incapable of flight, 
having mere rudimentary wings, but loug 
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deposited its spawn. Its form is long and 
slender, gradually tapering towards the tail, 
and covered throughout the whole length j 
by five rows of strong, large, bony tubercle*, { 
rounded at the base, and terminated above ! 
by a sharp curved point in a reversed direc- j 
tion. The body of the Sturgeon is more or 
less covered with bony plates, arranged in 
longitudinal rows ; and the head is armed 
in a similar manner : the snout is long, and 
Blender, obtuse at the tip, and furnished 
beneath, at some distance from the end, with 
four long worm-shaped cirri : the mouth, , 
placed under the elongated muzrle, Is small j 
and toothless ; and the palatal bones form 
the upper jaw ; the air-bladder is very large, 
and communicates by a wide opening with 
the gullet. The pectoral fins are oval, and 
middle-sired ; the dorsal small, and situated 
very near the tail \ the ventral and anal fins 
are also small, and placed nearly opposite 
the dorsal. The tail is lobed or slightly 
forked, the upj>er lobe extending for beyond 
the lower. The general colour is cinereous 
above, with dusky specks, and yellowish- 
white beneath ; and the tops of the tubercles 
are of a similar cast. Though generally 
considered as a fish of slow motion, it is 
sometimes seen to swim with great rapidity, 
and also to spring out of the water with 
great force at intervals. It is rarely taken 
at any great distance from shore, but fre- 
quents such parts of the sea as are not re- 
mote from the estuaries of large rivers. In 
North America they appear in great abun- 
dance during the early summer months. 
The flesh of the Sturgeon is white, delicate, 
and firm : it is said to resemble veal, when 
roasted ; but it is generally eaten pickled. 


that state comes either from the Baltic rivers 
or those of North America. It annually 
ascends the large rivers in our country, but 
not in any quantities, and is occasionally 
taken in the salmon-nets. From the roc. 
when properly salted and dried, is prepared 
the substance known by the name of coviar ; 
but a very superior sort is made from a 
smaller species, called the Sterlet. 

The Sturgeon was & fish in high repute 




among the Greets and Romans, and, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was brought to table with 
much pomp, and ornamented with flowers, 
the slaves who carried it being also adorned 
with garlands, and accompanied by music. 
Its flesh has, Indeed, been esteemed in all 
ages ; but modern nations do not consider it 
so great a luxury as the ancients. Its fishery, 
however, is an object of importance. 

The largest species of Sturgeon, called the 
Isinglass Sturgeon (Aceipenser htiso'y, is 
chiefly found in the Black and Caspian seas, 
ascending the tributary streams in immense 
multitudes. It frequently attains the length 
of twenty or twenty-five feet; and some 
have been taken weighing nearly S000 lbs. 
It enters the rivers in the middle of winter, 
while they are still covered with ice, is very 
voracious, and pursues all the smaller fishes, 
but feeds likewise on vegetables. The fishery 
of this species is vastly important in the 
south of Russia ; upwards of a hundred 
thousand being taken yearly. The caviar 
of commerce is chiefly mode from its eggs, 
which exist in such abundance as to consti- 
tute nearly onc-third of the total weight. 
This it a very common aliment in Turkey, 
Russia, Germany, Italy, and especially in 
Greece, and forms an important article of 
commerce, very profitable to Russia. The 
flesh h nutritious, wholesome, and of an 
agreeable flavour. The isinglass of com- 
merce is prepared from the air-bladder j and 
the fat may be used as a substitute for butter 
or oil. 

BTURIO : STURIONTD^k A genua and 
family of Cartilaginous fishes, of which the 
Sturgeon is the type. [See Sturgeon. J 

STURNUS: STURNIDJE. A genus and 
family of Passerine birds, of which the com- 
mon Starling is a familiar example. [See 

StakunoO 

SUCKER. fSee Xumpfish.} 

! Bum® : SWINE. (Sus, Linn.) A fa- 
mily of Pachydermata , highly important to 
man as food. The animals composing tliis 
family ore characterized by having on each 
foot two large principal toes shod with stout 
hoofs, and two lateral toes which are much 
shorter and hardly touch the earth. The 
incisor teeth are variable in number, but the 
lower incisors are all levelled forwards ; the 
canines are projected from the mouth and 
recurved upwards. The muzzle is termi- 
nated by a truncated snout fitted for turning 
up the ground. The Babyroussa, Peccary, 
and other allied genera, are included in the 
family Suidce. ftfee Hog .3 

BUN-BIRDS. (Cinnyrid&J) A family of 
Tenuirostral birds, of the most brilliant plu- 
mage, Iiviug upon the. juifeea of flowers. 
Cuvier defines the genus Cinnyris as being 
distinguished by a long and slender bill, 
with the edge of the two mandibles finely 
serrated ; and the tongue, which can be pro- 
truded from the bill, terminating in a fork. 
They are, he observes, small birds, the plu- 
mage of whose males glitters in the season 
of love with metallic colours, approaching 
in splendour that of the Humming-birds, 


winch they represent in this respect in the ; 
Old Continent, where they are found prin- 
cipally in Africa and the Indian Archipelago. I 
Their subsistence for the most part is drawn 
from the nectar of flowers ; their nature is 
gay, their song agreenble, and their beauty 
makes them much sought after in our ca- 
binets; hut as the tribe is confined exclu- 
sively to the torrid zone and the southern 
hemisphere, the naturalists of our northern 
latitudes have little opportunity of observing 
their manners-or of inspecting their internal 
construction. There Is an obvious affinity 
between the Cirniyridce, the TrocJiflidts, and 
the Mdiphagiikz. One species will be suf- 
ficient to describe. 

TheSnir-Brnn. ( Cinnyris qrtendida.) The 
length of this beautiful bird is rather more 
than five inches. The bill and legs are 
black ; the head and throat deep violet- 
blue, with a gloss of gold on the crown ; 
upper part of the neck, back, wing and tail- 
coverta, of a deep but very brilliant golden 
gTeen, and stretching to a considerable ex- 
tent over the tail : across the middle Of the 
breast runs a bright red bar, beyond which 
the abdomen and thighs are of the same 
deep violet-blue colour as the breast ; the 
wings and tail ore block. 

SUN- FISH. (OrtTiagoriseus.) A genus of 
Cartilaginous fish, remarkable for its peculi- 
arity of form ; the body is compressed, broad, 
abruptly truncated, resembling, in fact, the 
head of a large fish separated from the body. 
Its nearly circular form, and the silvery 
whiteness of the sides, together with their 
brilliant phosphorescence during the night, , 
have obtained for It very generally the j 
appellations of sun or moon-fish. While 
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swimming, it turns round like a wheel : it 
has also the power of floating with to head 
and eyes above water, but not of inflating or 
distending itself with air ; in this state it 
moves along sideways, very slowly, how- 
ever ; and appears like a dead or dying fish. 
It grows to an immense size, often attaining 
the diameter of four feet, sometimes even 
double that size, and occasionally weighing 
from three to five hundred pounds. It is 
very fat, and yields a great quantity of oil ; 
hut the flesh is ill tasted, and exhales a dis- 
agreeable odour. It is found in almost all 
seas, from the arctic to the antarctic circle. 
There are three or four species; two of 
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which, the Short Sun-fish (Orthagoriscus 
mola), and the Oblong Sun -fish CO. oblongut\ 
are found in the British ecus. 

SURGEON-FISII. [See Acakthdeus.] 
SURINAM TQAD. [See Pipa.J 
SURMULLET, or STRIPED RED 
MULLET, i&fufftis mrmuletux.) This fish, 
which is a native of the Mediterranean, and 
found there in abundance, is also of frequent 
occurrence on the southern and western 
coasts of England. It seldom exceeds four- 
teen inches in length, and even that is ac- 
counted very large. Its colour is an elegant 
rose-red, tinged with olive on the back, and 
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of tu silvery cast towards the abdomen : 
marked on each side by two, and sometimes 
three, longitudinal lines. In the Mackerel 
season they are often taken with a draught 
of those fishes ; and so abundant are they 
occasionally, that in August 1819, five thou- 
sand were taken in one night in Weymouth 
! Bay. Mr. Yarrell observes that “ the Striped 
l Red Mullet has been considered migratory ; 
hut it appears in the shops of the London 
fishmongers throughout the year, though in 
much greater plenty during the summer, at 
which time their colours are most vivid, ami 
the fish, as food, in the best condition. The 
food appears to be selected from among the 
softer cmstaceous and molluscous animals.” | 

[See Mullet-] 

SWALLOW. ( ffirundo .) This well- 
I known group of birds has often been culo- 
; gised by the lovers of nature ; but no one, 
perhaps, has expressed his admiration with 
more truth and fervour than our own pltilo- 
I Sophie countryman, Sir Humphry Davy. 

| “ The Swallow,” he says, “is one of my fa- 
vourite birds, and a rival of the nightingale, 
i for he cheers my sense of seeing as much os 
the other does my sense of hearing. lie is 
the glud prophet of the year, the haibingeri 
of the best season — he lives a life of enjoy- 
ment amongst the loveliest forms of nature 
— winter is unknown to him ; and he leaves 
the green meadows of England in autumn 
for the myrtle and orange groves of Italy, 
and for the palms of Africa ; lie has always 
objects of pursuit, and his success is secure. 
Even the beings selected for his prey are 
poetical, beautiful, and transient. The ephe- 
merae _ are saved by his means from a slow 
and lingering death in the evening, and 
I killed in a moment when they have known 
* nothing but pleasure. He is the constant 
destroyer of insects, the friend of man, and 
may be regarded os a sacred bird. His in- 
stinct, which gives him his appointed season, 
and teaches him when aud where to move, 


may be regarded as flowing from a Divine 
source ; and he belongs to the oracles of 
nature, which speak, the awful and intelligi- 
ble language of a present Deity.” 

The habits and modes of living of the 
Swallow tribe are perhaps more conspicuous, 
and consequently more noticed by us, than 
any other. Their arrival has ever been 
associated in our minds with the idea of 
spring ; and till the time of their departure 
they seem continually before our eyes. The 
air seems to be truly their home : they cat, 
drink, sometimes even feed their young, on 
the wing, and surpass all other birds in the 
untiring rapidity of their flight and evolu- 
tions. The beak is very short, broad at the 
base, much flattened, and very deeply cleft, 
forming a large mouth, well adapted to the 
purpose of seizing winged insects, which 
constitute their accustomed food. The feet 
arc very short, and the wings remarkably 
long. In winter they migrate to tropical 
climates, a few days being sufficient for them 
to pass from the arctic to the torrid zone. 
In the spring they return ; and it has been 
found by experiment that individual birds 
always come back to their former haunts. 
They usually have two broods in the year t 
some will occasionally have three ; their 
nests are made of mud, rendered firm by a 
mixture of hair, twigs, and such kinds of 
materials. They arc fond of flying over the 
surface of rivers and brooks, and sipping the 
water, without staying their flight. They 
ore found in every country of the world. 

Few’ subjects in natural history have given 
rise to more discussion than to determine 
the winter retreat of Swallows. It has long 
been clearly ascertained, that they migrate 
to warmer climate*) when they disappear in 
northern countries ; and that they also creep 
into hollow' trees and holes in the clefts of 
rocks, where they lie all the winter in a 
torpid state ; but at one time it was firmly 
believed that they also retreated into water, 
and revived again in spring. Upon this 
subject, however, we will quote some of 
Wilson's graphic and, wc think, conclusive 
remarks. Afler stating that the Swallow- 
flies, in his usual way, at the rate of one mile 
in a minute : that he is so engnged for ten 
hours every day ; and that his active lift i*» 
on an average, extended to ten years — which 
would give us two million one hundred and 
ninety thousand miles j upwards of eighty- 
seven times the circumference of. the globe I 
“Yet,” says he, "this little winged .seraph, 
if I may so speak, who, in a few days, and 
at will, can pass from the borders of the 
arctic regions to the torrid zone, is forced, 
when winter approaches, to descend to the 
bottoms of lakes, rivers, and mill-ponds, to 
bury itself in the mud with eels and snap- 
ping turtles ; Or to creep ingloriously into a 
cavern, a rat-hole, or a hollow’ tree, there to 
doze, with snakes, toads, and other reptiles, 
until the return of spring 1 Is not this true, 
ve wise men of Europe and America, who 
have published so many credible narratives 
on this subject? The geese, the ducks, the 
cat-bird, and even the wren, which creeps 
about our outhouses in summer like a mouse, 
are all acknowledged to be migratory, and 
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to pass to southern regions at the approach 
of -winter : the Swallow a'one, on whom 
Heaven has conferred superior powers of 
wing, must sink In torpidity at the bottom 
| of our rivers, or doze all winter in the ca- 
verns of the earth, lam myself something 
of a traveller, and foreign countries afford 
many novel eights : should X assert, that in 
come of my peregrinations I had met with a 
nation of Indians, all of whom, old and 
young, at the commencement of cold wea- 
ther, descend to the bottom of their lakes 
and rivers, and there remain until the break- 
ing up of frost ; nay, should I affirm, that 
thousands of people in the neighbourhood 
of this city, regularly undergo the same 
ecmv-annual submersion, — that I myself had 
fished up a whole family of these from the 
bottom; of Schuylkill, where they hod laid 
torpid /all winter, carried them home, and 
brought them all comfortably to themselves 
again — should I even publish this in the 
j learned pages of the ‘Transactions’ of oui 
Philosophical Society, who would believe 
me ? Is, then, the organization of a Swallow 
leas delicate than that of a man ? Can a 
bird, whose vital functions arc destroyed by 
a short privation of pure air and its usual 
food, sustain, for six months, o situation 
where the most robust man would perish In 
a few hours, or minutes ? Away with such 
absurdities 1 they are unworthy of a seriolis 
refutation,” 

Engusix Ciiimxet or notJSE Swallow, 
(Hirujido rwticn .) In length this bird is 
rather more than six inches : the bill is black; 
i forehead and chin chestnut red ; top of the 
head and all the upper parts of the body 
black, glossed with purplish hue ; the quills 


| with green reflections : upper part of the 
breast black ; lower part and belly white ; 
J the inside and corners of the mouth yellow : 
j tail very long and much forked ; and each 
feather, except the two middle ones, marked 
with an oval white spot on the inner web i 
legs Bhort, delicately fine, and dusky. Every 
person must have observed the elegant and 
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(HIROWDO R08TICA.) 

varied flight of tills bird, during the summer i 
months, when It it almost continually on 1 
the wing, performing its various evolutions, 
and searching for its insect food, which it 1 
takes flying, and by suddenly openiug its 
mouth. The nest of this bird is composed 


, of mud, rendered tough by a mixture of 
hair and straw, lined with feathers, and 
fixed firmly about three or four feet from 
the top of the inside of a chimney. The 
female lays five or six eggs, white, speckled i 
with red ; and it generally has two broods 
in the year. The nestlings are sometimes 
dislodged from their nest, and fall down ; 
and when that is the case, the old ones will 
frequently continue to supply them with 
provisions until they arc able to shift for 
themselves. They generally make their flrd 
appearance in this country in the early part 
of April, and retire from ua to the south on 
the approach of winter. Tor some time be- 
fore they quit this part of the world they 
forsake houses, and roost on trees, preferring 
the dead, leafless branches ; and within a day 
or two of retiring, they assemble in vast flocks 
on house-tops, the leads of churches, and on 
trees, especially by the water side, from which 
circumstance it has been erroneously sup- ' 
posed that they retired into the water. 

The Bark Swallow (Htrtmdo rq/a) in- i 
habits America, and receives its name from | 
its frequently attaching Its nest to the rafters ! 
in barns, &c. The upper parts arc 6teel blue, 
the lower light chestnut, and the wings and 
tail brownish black : the tail is greatly 
forked, and each feather, except the two 
middle ones, is (like the Chimney Swallow) 
marked on the inner vane with an oval 
white spot. The Bam Swallow's nest is in 
the shape of an inverted cone, with a per- 
pendicular section cut off on that side by 
which it adheres to the wood ; it is formed 
of mud, mixed with fine hay, and disposed 
in regular strata from side to side ; within 
there is a quantity of hay, which is profusely 
lined with goose feathers. The eggs ore ex- 
tremely transparent ; white, sprinkled with 
reddish-brown, and are five In number. 
AVhen the young birds first leave the nest 
they are observed to fly about within doors, 
for romc days before they venture out ; 
which when they do they are conducted by 
the old ones to the sides of rivers, &c., where 
the food is most abundant, and they are fed 
by them in the same manner as the Eu- 
ropean Swallow does its youug. These birds 
are cosily turned, and soon become^ Yery 
gentle and familiar. Their songls a sprightly 
warble, and is sometimes continued for a 
length of time. 

The Cliff Swallow plirwido fulva') is 
cosily distinguished by its even toil. The 
upper parts of the body are black, glossed 
with violaceous; the under parts whitish, 
tinged with ferruginous brown ; the throat 
and cheeks dark ferruginous ; and the front 
pale rufous. It lives in communities, build- 
l ing in unsettled places, under projecting 
ledges of rocks. The nests are formed of 
mud, ore very friable, and somewhat re- 
semble in form a chemist’s retort. Their 
note is very singular, and may be imitated 
by rubbing moistened cork round the neck 
of o bottle. It is a native of North America. 

The Mart nr Martlet, or Wixpow 
Swallow, (tfirundo [Chklidon] urbtea.) 
This species ol Swallow, with which all per- 
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sons are familiar, and 'which Shakspeare 
terms “ the temple 'haunting Martlet,” is 
found throughout Europe and Asia, and 
I is much more abundant in England than 
the Swallow, which generally arrives here 
about ten days previous to this bird. It 
is about five inches and a half in length ; 
bill black. ; upper parts of the body and 
tail of a glossy blue black j rump and all 
the under parts of the liody_white ; ends 
of the secondary qnill-feathers'finely edged 
with white ; nnd the legs covered with 
white downy feathers down to the* claws, 
which are white also, very sharp and much 
hooked. Should the weather prove fa- 
Yonrable, it begins to build early in May ; 
placing its nest generally beneath the eaves 
of a house or building against rocks and 
cliffs by the sea-side. The nest is composed 
externally of mud and straw, and lined 
with feathers. The first hatch consists of 
five eggs, which are white inclining to dusky 


two broods in the year. The young are 
hatched late in May ; and Wilson tells us 
that he has taken notice of the common 
crow, in parties of four or five, watching at 
the entrance of these holes, to seize the first 
struggling young that should make its ap- 
pearance. He also observes, that M from the 
clouds of Swallows that usually play round 
these breeding-places, they remind one at a 
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at the thicker end : the second of three or 
four ; and if a third, of only two or three. 
While the young birds are confined to the 
nest, the parents feed them, adhering by the 
Claws to the outside ; but os 60 on as they 
are able to fly, they receive their nourish- 
ment on the wing, by a quick and almost 
imperceptible motion. As the season ad- 
vances the flocks increase in number daily, 
from the addition of the second and third 
broods ? and during the month of October 
they generally migrate, continuing to depart 
till about the Cth of November, by which 
time they have generally all disappeared. 

The Sakd Martin*, or Bask Swallow 
(Hirundo [< Cotyle 3 riptiria), is the smallest os 
well as the least numerous of our Swallows. 
It has no partiality for the society of man, 
but dwells in communities along steep gra- 
velly and sandy banks, in which it makes 
deep holes for breeding places. Several of 
these holes are often within a few inches of ! 
each other, and extend in various strata 
along the front of the precipice, sometimes 
for eighty or a hundred yards. At the end 
of the hole is placed the nest, which is care- 
fully constructed of straw, dry grass, and 
feathers. The female lays five or six white 
eggs, almost transparent, and has commonly 
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distance of a swarm of bees.’* This species 
Is common to Europe nnd America, arriving 
in this country first of the Swallow tribe : it 
is the scarcest and most local with us, but 
is extremely abundant in America. “ They 
are particularly fond of the shores of rivers, 
and, in several places along the Oliio (says 
he), they congregate in immense multitudes. 
We have sometimes several days of cold 
rain and severe weather after their arrival 
In spring, from which they take refuge in 
their holes, clustering together for warmth, 
and have been frequently found at such 
times in almost a lifeless state with the cold i 
which circumstance lias contributed to the 
belief that they lie torpid all winter in these 
recesses. I have searched hundreds of these 
holes in the months of December and Ja- 
nuary, but never found a single Swallow, 
dead, living, or torpid. I met with this bird 
in considerable numbers on the shores of the 
Kentucky river, between Lexington and 
Danville; They likewise visit the sea-shore 
in great numbers, previous to their depar- 
ture, which continues from the end of Sep- 
tember to the middle of October.” The 
plumage is mouse-colour above ^ the throat, 1 
fore rart of the neck, belly, and vent, white ; 
wings and tail brown, the outer feather 
slightly margined with white : legs dusky, 
slightly feathered behind ; feet smooth nnd 
dark brown. The manners of this species 
arc similar to those of the Common Martin, 
with which bird it often associates, and flies 
over the water in pursuit of in&ects. 

The 'P urple Mabtct (Progne purpvrca) 
is a native of America, inhabiting all parts 
of the United States and Canada to Hud- 
son’s Bay. It is a general favourite, and 
takes up its abode among the habitations of 
rqen. The Indians and Negroes hang up 
gourds, properly hollowed for its conveni- 
ence ; and in some parts of the Union, con- 
siderable expense is sometimes incurred in 
preparing for it a suitable residence. In the 
country it renders essential service, by wor- 
rying and driving away crows, hawks, ana 
other large birds. To observe with what 
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spirit and audacity tills bird dives and sweeps 
upon and around the hawk or the ea^le is 
astonishing. He also bestows an occasional 
bastinading on the King-bird when he finds 
him too near his premises ; though he will, 
at any time, instantly co-operate with him 
in attacking the common enemy. Its note 
is loud and. musical. The colour of the male 
is a rich and deep purplish blue, with the 
wings and tail bruwnish-hlaek : the female 
is more plainly attired, and has the under 
ports whitish, with dusky and yellowish 
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plains. The food of the Purple Martin is 
usually the larger winged insects ; as wasps, 
bees, large beetles, &e. In flight it possesses | 
all the swiftness, case, and grace of the tribe; • 
sometimes sailing among the clouds nt a 
dizzy height, at others danin" through the 
crowded streets with the rapidity of thought. 
It lays from four to six eggs, which are pure 
white. About the middle of April these 
Martins first begin to prepare their nest, 
’"•Meh is formed of dry leaves, slender straws, 
lmy, and feuthers. The first brood appears 
in May, the second late in July. During 
the period in which the female is laying, 
and before she commences incubation, they 
arc both from home the greater part of the 
day. When the female is sitting, she is fre- 
quently visited by the male, who also occu- 
pies her place while she takes a short recrea- 
tion abroad. He often passes a quarter of 
an hour in the apartment beside her ; and, 
when not thus engaged, sits on the outride 
dressing and arranging his plumage. Ills 
note*, ut this time, seem to have assumed 
a peculiar softness, and his gratulations ore j 
expressive of much tenderness. Conjugal 
fidelity, even where there is a number to- j 
gethcr, seems to be faithfully preserved by ( 
these birds. For Esculent Swallow and 
Swift, see Swift. 

SWALLOW -TAIL [BUTTERFLIES]. 
A name given by insect collectors to some 
species of Butterflies of the genus rapilio. 

SWAN. (Ci/fmuj.) A- genus of web- 
footed birds, distinguished by their graceful 
and mojestic appearance, their muscular 
power, and superior size. The generic cha- 
racter of Cyrpuis Is thus given : beak of equal 
breadth throughout ; higher than wide at 
the base, and depressed at the point ; both 
mandibles furnished along the sides with 
transverse serrated lamellto : the nostrils 
placed about midway ; and the neck very 


long, and slender j legs short, the hind toe 
small and free. They feed chiefly’ on the 
seeds and roots of aquatic plants, and on the 
grass -which grows near the brink of the 
water. The plumage of Swans, as in Geese, 
is similar in both sexes, is moulted only 
once in the year, and undergoes no seasonal 
variation of colour t like Geese, also, they 
attack with the same hissing note, strike 
similarly with their wings; and the mule 
guards the female during incubation, and 
accompanies her while followed by her brood. 
Id a their anatomical structure, although in- 
finitely superior in size and beauty, and 
easily recognized, they are so closely all ; -d 
to the Duck and Goo^e, that it is difficult 10 
point out distinctive characters. 

The Wild Swan, or Whistling Swan. 
(C>/ (/n ns fonts.) This noble bird is nearly’ j 
five feet in length, above seven in breadth 
with its wings extended, and weighs about 
fifteen pounds. Its bill is black, covered nt 
the base with a yellowish white ccrc, tins 
hare space over the eye being yellow’ : the 
entire plumage m adult birds is of n pure » 
white, and, next to the skin, they arc clothed ' 
with a thick fine down : the legs arc black. 

“ They generally,” says Bewick, ** keep 
together In small flocks, or families, except 
in the pairing season, and nt the setting in 
of winter. At the latter jtcriod they assemble 
J in multitudes, particularly on the large 
j rivers and lakes of the thinly inhabited 
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northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America; 
but when the extremity of the weather 
threaten? to become insupportuble, in order 
to shun the gathering storm, they shape 
their course, high in air, in divided and 
dimim>hed numbers, in search of milder 
climates. In such seasons they are most 
commonly seen invarious parts of the Brit Mi 
isles, and in other more southern countries 
of Europe : the same is observed of them 
ih the North American states. They do not, 
however, remain longer than till the ap- 
proach of spring, when they again retire 
nartiiward to breed. " v The female makes 
her nest of the withered leaves and stalks of 
reeds and rushes, and usually lays six or 
seven thick-shclled eggs, which in about 
six weeks arc hatched ; when both parents 
unremittingly watch and guard them. 
Much has been said in ancient times of the 
singing of the Swan, and many licautifu! 
ana poetical descriptions have been given 
of its dying song. No fiction of natural 
history, no fable of antiquity, was ever more 
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celebrated, oftener repeated, or better re- the admiration of the spectator I ** _ The j 
ccivcd : it occupied the soft and lively ima- Tame Swan is found, in its wild state, in the 
' gi nation of the Greeks; poets, orators, and eastern cmmtries of Europe and Asia; and, 
even philosophers, adopted it as a truth too domesticated, it occurs in almost every ! 
pleasing to l»c doubled. The truth, however, European country. Swans are supposed to j 
is very different from such amiable and live to a great age, but no’ satisfactory evi- I 
' affecting fables ; for the voice of the Swan dcnce has yet been brought forward to prove 
I i*. very loud, shrill, and harsh ; though, when the assertion. The young do not acquire . 
j high in the air, and modulated by the winds, their full plumage till the second year: j 
the note, or /i»up, of an assemblage of them during this period they arc called cpjpicfcq ! 
is not unpleasant. Equally absurd stories and in former times were much esteemed as 
are current of their great strength of win£, food, though they are not at present, 
and how dangerous it is to approach their m, a t?. 

iiL-'ts, it being asserted that a blow from the ™,i Its blat i 

olt-ervcs, such absurdities should be erased , . ‘ „ 7, „ V :r-% XX7 *. . > J, n ,* 0 . tu ,.mtrr 
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Swans arc an object of chase. In the month ^ 

of August they lose their feathers to such a 

degree os to be incapable of flying. The mL Tk 

I indite?, at that season, resort in grcr.t mim- 

| hers to the places where they most abound, „ 

( and arc accompanied with dogs and horses — i.A'l 

trained to the sport; hy which means they jf y- 

take great numbers. But when in full ^ ' h'uf 

plumage, Swans are so extrcmel)* swift on 1 ** r y(L - 

the wing os to make it very difficult to shoot 


The Tame Swax, or Mute Swax. (Cfyjy- — 

»u« olor.) Our half-domesticated Swnn is bcace. swan.— (cyonus atratiis.) 

very pn»j>erly entitled tlie jieaceful monarch nTt hnrt 

of the lake; congous of his superior strength, Y) */! flln , , ^ pwfn~- 

!u,u f m\" ™wcrM y ’,o n m^i re i,im r The coverL whHe ‘ tta S.v and thigh" am cl- 

r,n'4= ffSEM, hor'Thc Zc *32? ^r?ema.o 1 i 'SSalSSA^ff'S^ 

E~SBS^ spiH2=“g§ 

•t, i, • , • _ _ , seen floating on some lake in small flocks ul 


-- 


the Wild Swan in size, weighing about 
twenty-five pounds, and measuring more In 


eight or nine. The £Vnn Kivcr,in Western 


h l .n.Vth Zil v . , r, ; ,S , n r ,| ,n Australia, derives its name from the abun- 

w mi 'I iLu diie i Vir r L il -f ‘hem found there. Their habits 

with a projeeting 4 , cailouV'hlack^tuhcrolc ur ^ l,ut little known ; hut in a domrtmM 

1%-. “j™® *t»rtai. ttg- jwwgr 
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colour • lei hi Jk ikhS ™ , Their nut<! is melodious than harsh. 

With strict iTropriety be called domesticated: Il^nkethcT: Lme^Vhile SwaiHs freaucnUy 
they are only, as it were, partly reclaimed ?**! „ C tC T e " } |{ e Sw ?V’«« 
from a state of nature, and invited bv the oniament ni parks i in Uu* ► wun; 

f» icndl v and protecting hand of man to deco- ,V* ^. ow " 0 means the rare 

rate ami cmltellUU the artificial lakes and in * cma of antiquity. 

IBH.ts which ornament iiis pleasure grounds. SWIFT, or Black Maktis. (Craweto 
i>n these the *-wan cannot be accounted a opus.) This species of the Jlinindintc, or 
captive, for lie enjuj's at I the sweets of liberty. Swallow tr^be, arrives later in this country, 
liaevti there, £is he is the largest of all British and departs sooner than any of its congeners. 
inn.Kso W . ,IC S* c c ) c l,ie hiost pleasing It is larger, stronger, and its flight is more 
auu elegant. What in nature,” exclaims ranid than that of anv other -of the tribe. 


«le wick, * can be more beautiful than the i Its length is nearly eight inches: general- 
guiy*y margined lake, hung round with the ! colour a sooty black, with a greenish tinge ; 

>liaj * c , '^ T P yc * w | l J n contrasted the wings very long in proportion to the size 
a ;th the pure resplendent whiteness of the of the body ; tail much forked ; bill black ; 
mijc^iie Swan, wafted along with erected chin white ; legs dark brown, and very short; 

t * #i t breeze, or floating, toes stand two and two on each side of the 

r * - vi "Vi 1 "* t,M * "** !l * r t i foot, and consist of two phalanges or joints 

.. '' r. i* ' *!-, n T 5 ,u "V^ ,f - ,,ll ° n,n i'i» cr h^ only. The female is lc>s than the male, 
j • • > uin attitudes, as ifilcsirouj of attracting , ami the general colour of her plumage more 
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j called, having been noticed in various parts 
\ of the country, and generally believed to be 
1 the winter quarters of these birds, where, 

, heaps upon heaps, they dozed away the 
- winter in a elate of torpidity. Here they 
have been seen on their resurrection in spring, 
and here they have again been remarked 
i descending to the death-like sleep in au- 
t tumn." 

u The Chimney Swallow is easily distin- 
guished in air from the rest of its tribe* here, 
by its long wings, its short body, the quick 
and slight vibrations of Its wings, and its 
wide unexpected diving rapidity* of flight ; 
shooting swiftly in various directions without 
any apparent motion of the wings, aud ut- 
tering the sounds trip trip trip tsec tscc in a 
hurried manner. In roosting, the thorny 
extremities of its tall arc thrown in for its 
support. It is never seen to alight but in 
hollow trees or chimneys ; it is c’ways most 
gay and active in wet and gloomy weather ; 
mul is the c r rliest abroad in the morning, 
and latest out in evening, of all our Swal- 
lows. About the first or second week in 
September they move off to the south, being 
often observed on their route, accompanied 
by the j urple martins.” This specieB is four 
inches and ah&lf in length, and twelve inches 
in extent ; of a deep soot}* brown, except 
the elan and line over the eye, which are of 
a dull white. 

The Escw.f.xt Swallow. ( CollocalUa 
cfculnitft.) This bird is four inches and a 
half in length, and eleven in expanse : its 
beak is black : the upper parts of the plu- 
mage shining dusky black ; under parts pale 
nsh-colour ; wings, when closed, one inch 
’ longer than the tail, which i6 slightly forked, 

( ami has all the feathers of an uniform block 
colour, and rounded at the end. The nest 
> of this bird is exceedingly curious, and is 
* composed ot such materials that it is not 
only cdioic, but is accounted among the 
! greatest dainties by the Asiatic epicures. It 
! generally weighs about half an ounce, and 
j is shaped like a common Swallow’s nest, 
I the flat side adhering to the rock. They are 
found in vast numbers In eaves of various 
i-lands in the Soolo Archipelago, and are 
' particularly abundant in Sumatra, about 
i Croc, near the south end of the island : they 
1 have the appearance of fibrous, imperfectly 
concocted isinglass. More or less of this 
substance is contained in the nests of all 
. Swallows in that region. The manner in 
I which the substance is procured is not ascer- 
tained : the most probable suppositions are, 
that it is the spawn of fish gathered by the 
j bird, or a secretion clalioratcd in the bird’s 
body. The birds, after having spent nearly 
j two months in preparing their nests, lay 
| each two eggs, which are hatched in about 
fifteen days : when the young birds become 
fledged, it Is thought the proper time to seize 
upon their nests, which is done regularly 
three times a year, and is effected by means 
of ladders of bamboo and reeds, by which 
i the people descend into the caves ; but when 
these arc very deep, rope ladders arc used. 
It i> attended with considerable danger, and 
, many i»crish in the attempt. The Javanese 


and Chinese collect the nests, and make of 
them a profitable article of commerce. _ Dis- 
solved in broths, &c., they makc a delicious 
jelly. The finest are those obtained before 
the" nest has been contaminated by the 
young birds ; they are pure white, and are 
Ecarce and valuable. The inferior ones are 
dark, streaked with blood, or mixed with 
feathers : they nre chiefly converted into 
glue. The only preparation which the 
birds’ nests undergo is that of simple dry- 
ing, without direct exposure to the sun, 
after which they arc packed in small boxes, 
usually of half a picul. They are assorted 
for the Chinese market^ into three kinds, 
according to their qualities, distinguished 
into first or best, secoiul , and third qualities. 
Caverns that nre regularly managed, will 
afford in one hundred parts, fifty-three 
three-tenth parts of those of the first quality, 
thirty-five parts of those of the second, and 
eleven-seventeenth parts of those of the 
third. They ore regarded only op an article 
of expensive luxury, and arc sold nt the 
most extraordinary prices ; they are, con- 
sequently, consumed only by the great ; 
and, indeed, the best part is sent to the ca- 
pital for the use of the court.^ The sensual 
Chinese use them under an idea iluit they 
are powerfully stimulating and tonic ; hut 
it is probable that their mo*t valuable qua- 
lity is their being perfectly harmless. 

The Fairt Martin. ( CoVocaUa Ariel.) 
This curious and beautiful species is nume- 
rously dispersed over all the southern por- 
tions of Australia, where it usually arrives 
in the month of August, and departs again 
in February or March ; during which in- 
terval it rears two or three broods. It is 
6eldom seen within a few miles of the sca- 
consts, but wherever suitable situations for 
breeding present themselves in the interior, 
it abounds. The nest, which is bottle- 
shaped with a long neck, is composed of mud 
or clay, and, like that of our Common Martin, 
is only constructed in the morning and 
evening, unless the day be wet or lowering. 
In the construction of the nests they appear 
to work in small companies, six or seven 
assisting in the formation of each nest, one 
remaining within and receiving the mud 
brought by the others in their mouths : m 
shape they are nearly round, but vary In 
size from four to six' or seven inches in di- 
ameter ; the spouts being eight, nine, or ten 
inches in length. Sometimes they are built 
in low decayed trees ; sometimes under 
verandahs or in the comers of windows ; and 
not unfrequently clusters of them are at- 
tached to the perpendicular banks of rivers, 
the sides of rocks, S:c. ; but always in the ( 
vicinity of water. They are lined with , 
feathers and fine grasses. Eggs four or five | 
in number, sometimes white, at others . 
blotched with red. The Fairy Martin has 
the crown of the head rust-red ; back, 6ca- j 
pularies, and wing-coverts deep steel-blue ? i 
wings and tail dark brown ; rump buffy j 
white ; upper tail-coverts brown ; under . 
surface white, tinged with rust-red, parti- | 
cularly on the sides of the neck and flanks : . 
the feathers of the throat with a fine Hue of j 
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dark brown down the centre ; irides blackish 
brown ; bill blackish gray ; legs and feet 
olive-gray. — Gould's Birds of Australia. 

The Palm Swjkt. (Tachomis phamicobia,') 
AVe are told by Mr. Gossc, in his interesting 
work on the * Birds or Jamaica,’ that this 
delicately formed little Swift, conspicuous 
even in flight, from the broad belt of white 
across its black body, is a very common 
species in Jamaica, where it resides all the 
year. It is thus described : — Irides dark 
hazel ; beak black ; feet purplish flesh- 
colour ; claws horn-colour ; inside of mouth 
flesh-colour, tinged in parts with bluish. 
Head smoke brown, paling on the sides ; 
back, wings, tail-cover t3, and tail sooty- 
black, unglossed, or with slight greenish re- 
flections on the tail. Across the rump a 
broml band of pure white, the black descend- 

I ' ing into it from the back, in form of a point; 
sometimes dividing it. Chin and throat 
silky white, the feathers brown at the base ; 
aides smoky black, meeting in a narrow, ill- 
} defined line across the breast ; medial belly 
white. Thighs, under tail-coverta, and 
inner surface of wings smoky black. 44 Over 
the grass-pieces and savannas of the low- 1 
lands, the marshy flats at the seaward 
mouths of the valleys, as well as the pens of 
the mountain slopes, this swift-winged sylph 
daily urges its rushing course in parties of 
half a dozen to fifty or a hundred, often 
mingUd with other Swallows, performing 
mazy evolutions, circling and turning, cross- 
ing and re crossing, now darting aloft, now 
sweeping over the grass, till the eye is 
wearied with attempting to follow them. 
The length of its wings, which is scarcely 
less than that of the whole bird, renders 
it a fleet and powerful flyer ; nu attentive 
observer will be able to Indentify it, wheu 
mingling in aerial career, by a more fre- 
quent recurrence of the rapid vibration of 
the wings, the momentary winnowing, by 
which a fresh impetus is gained. There is a 
very interesting structure in the sternum of 
this bird, which, as far as I know, is unpre- 
cedented. The sternum, though void of 
emurginations, possesses two oblong foramina 
of large size, one on each side of the middle 
of the ridge, and a round one perforating the 
ridge itself near the front margin. As all 
three arc dosed by the usual membrane, the 
object may be, the decrease of weight by the 
abstraction of bone, while the surface for 
the attachment of the muscles of flight re- 
mains unditTunishcd. ,, 

Our author then proceeds with an in- 
teresting description of their nests. ** I ob- 
served,” says he, “several small Swallows 
flying above some cocoa-nut palms ; they 
uttered, as they flew, a continued twittering 
warble, shrill but sweet, which attracted my 
attention. I commenced a careful search, 
with my eye, of the under surface of the 
fronds and spadices of one, and at Jer.gth 
discerned some masses of cojtton projecting 
from some of the spathes, which I concluded 
to be their nests. This conjecture proved 
correct ; fur presently I discovered a bird 
ci nging to one of these masses, which I shot, 
and found to be this whitc-nunpcd Swm. 


On my lad’s attempt to climb the tree, eight 
or ten birds flew in succession from various 
parts, where they had been concealed before. 
The tree, however, was too smooth to be 
climbed, and as we watched beneath for ihe 
birds to return, one and uuother came, but 
charily, and entered their respective nests. 
Although several other cocoa-nuts were 
close by, I could not discern that any one of 
them was tenanted but this, and this so nu- 
merously ; whence I inferred the social dis- 
position of the bird. At some distance we 
found another tree, at the foot of which Vy 
the dried fronds, spadices, and spathes, 

! which had been, in the course of growth, 
i thrown off, and in these were many nests. 
They were formed chiefly iu the hollow 
spathes, and were placed in a series of three 
or four in a spathc, one above another, and 
agglutinated together, but with a kind of 
gallery along the side, communicating with 
each. The materials seemed only feathers 
and silk-cotton (the down of the Bombax) ; 
the former very largely used, the most dou ny 
placed within, the cotton principally with- 
I out ; the whole felted closely, and cemented 
together by some slimy fluid, now dry, 
probably the saliva. * * * AU the nests 
were evidently old ones, for the Bwnbax hud 
not yet perfected its cotton, and hence I 
infer that these birds continue from year to 
year to occupy the same nests, until they 
are thrown off by the growth of the tree. 
The entrance to the nests, which were sub- 
globular, was neat the bottom.” Another 
opportunity afterwards presented itself, and 
Mr. Gobae became better acquainted with 
the habitations of the Falmbwift; ami he 
thus describes the nests he hud iu his pos- 
session : “ They linve a singularly hairy 
appearance, being composed almost exclu- 
sively of the flux-like cotton of the Bumhax, 
and when separated, are not unlike a doll’s 
wig. They are in the form of those watch- j 
fobs which are hung at beds’ heads, the ! 
backs being firmly glued by the saliva to the 
under surface of the fronds, the impressions 
of the plaits of which arc conspicuous on the 
nest when separated. The thickness i9 
slight iu the upper part, hut in the lower it 
is much increuNtd, the depth of the cup de- 
scending very little below the opening. The 
cotton is cemented firmly together os in the 
case of the others, hut externally it is al- 
lowed to hang in filamentous locks, having 
a woolly but not altogether a ragged ap- 
pearance. A few feathers are intermixed, 
but only singly, and not in any part spe- 
cially. One specimen is double, two nests 
having been constructed so close side by bide, 
that there is but a partition waP between 
them. Many nestshad eggs, but in dirowing 
down the frondB all were broken but one, 
which I now have. It is pure white, un- 
spotted, larger at one cud, measuring Ifi-iotha 
of an inch by 9-20ths. The average dimen- 
sions of the nests were about five inches high, 
and three and a half wide.” 

SWIFT f MOTHS}. A name applied by 
collectors to Moths of the genus Jltjriu'ui. 

SWOiar-FISH. A genus of 

Acanthopterygiun fishes, the distinguishing 
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characteristic of which is along pom ted beak, 
constituting one third of its whole length, 
and shaped like a straight sword; being a 
most powerful offensive weapon. They are 
placed by Cuvier among the Scomber ickz, or 
Mackerel family. The common Sword-fish 
CXiphiaS gladius) is sometimes more tlrnn 
twenty feet long, the beak included. It 
swims with greater swiftness than almost 
any inhabitant of the deep, and is possessed 
of vast muscular strength. It attacks, and 
generally puts to flight, the smaller cetaceous 
animals, notwithstanding its food is usually 
vegetable. Its flesh is good ; and in some 
countries the fishery is nn object of import- 
ance. It is taken with the harpoon, and 


part in the economy of nature; to them 
appears intrusted the subjugation of those in- 
numerable minute insects which lurk within 
the buds, the foliage, or the flowers of plants ; 
and, thus protected, escape th5t destruction 
from swallows, to which they are only ex- 





COMMON SWOnn-FISH'— (XIFHIA.8 OUAUI 08 ) 

usually tears the net, if enclosed. It has 
not unfrequently happened that a Sword- 
fish has struck a ship, and driven its sharp 
weapon through the planking. It is Very 
abundanyln the Mediterranean hut less so 
in. the Atlantic. Notwithstanding its for- 
midable weapon, its great strength, and its 
almost incredible celerity, a small crusta- 
ceous animal penetrates the flesh of the 
Swordfish, and sometimes so torments it, 
that it dashes itself on the shore with mortal 
violence. In the Mediterranean it is regu- 
larly pursued by the fishermen : and its flesh 
is much esteemed in some places as on article 
of food. The female approaches the' shores 
in the latter part of spring or beginning of 
summer. Mr. Gray has described a fine 
species of Sword-fish from the Caj>e of Good 
IIopc,in^’luch the skin Is strengthened with 
bony spicula. It is nearly eleven feet long, 
and having been found in Table Bay during 
the 'visit of Sir John Herechel (the astro- 
nomer), has been named Tetrapturus Her- 
sdcdiiy in compliment to him. It belongs to 
a genus subdivided from Xiphias by its pos- 
sessing ventral fins ; the caudal fin is fur- 
nished on each side with two small promi- 
nent crests. The specimen is in the collection 
of the British Museum. 

SYLVIA : sfoviAIMB. The Syleiadoe, 
or Warbler*, are a family of small birds, with 
rather long and slender bills, with the tip' 
slightly curved and toothed ; and it contains 
a large proportion of the species which are 
most remarkable for their power of .song. 
** The chief peculiarity,’* observes Mr. Swain- 
son, u which runs through this numerous 
family, is the very small size and delicate 
structure of its individuals. Excepting the 
• Humming-birds, we find among these ele- 
i gant little creatures the smallest birds in the 
creation. The diminutive Golden-crests, the 
| N ightingalc, the Whitetliroat, and iheWood- 
i wren, arc all well-known, examples of ge- 
| mime Warblers, familiar to the British na- 


spread over all the habitable regions of the. 
! globe, arc destined to pcrfynn.au important 
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posed during flight. The diminutive sire 
of such insects renders theifc unfit for the 
nourishment of the thrushes and the larger 
insectivorous birds, while their number and 
variety only become apparent when the 
bough's are shaken and their retreat dis- 
turbed. How enormous then would lie their 
multiplication, had not nature provided 
other races of beings to check their increase! 
No birds appear more perfectly adapted for 
this purpose than the Warblers.” The some 
writer then notices their arrival, for the 
most part, on the first apjiearancc of ?pnng, 
when the insect world is called into life and 
activity by the renewal of vegetation ; and 
their departure towards autumn, when the 
insect hosts diminish, and consequently no 
longer require the agency of these little birds 
to keep their numbers within due bounds. 
He remarks also, that as different localities 
are assigned to different tribes of insects, so 
a similar diversity of haunts is allotted to 
different groups of Warblers. [See Wau- 
blkr.3 

SYNALLAXIS. The name given to ft 
genus of birds by Vicillot, placed by Mr. 
Swainson in the family of Cert/dadce. Their ! 
generic character is thus described ; — Bill 
short, strong, and straight ; both mandibles 
of equal thickness, and much compressed : 
wings short, and much rounded ; the pri- 
maries scarcely exceeding the tcrtials : tail 
broad and long, either granulated or ctme- 
ated ; the webs-loose, the shafts rather rigid, 
the tips lanceolate : feet very large ; tarsus 
lengthened : the claws slender, acute, and 
slightly curved. The Sykallaxis Gahkulus 
is given as an, example of the genus. Colour 
of the plumage : brown ; beneath whitish ; 
feathers on the front of . the head rigid, 
pointed, and rufous; lines before and liehmd 
the eye whitish ; tail rounded. This bird 
is remarkable for its very singular next, 
which in the woodland scenery of Bahia 
(Brazil) forms a striking object. It is built 
in low trees, formed externally of dried 
sticks, usually three or four feet long, and 
rcsefnbling at a distance a thick twist of 
bean- stalks thrown in the branches by acci- 
dent. Sometimes two of these nests appear 
as if joined together, ami there is nn opening 
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on the hide, besides one on the top. Both 
mule and female are generally seen near the 
nest, uttering a shrill, incessant, monoto- 
nous chirp, particularly in the morning and 
evening. 

SYNBRAHCHtTS. The name of a sub- 
division of the Jftmmidos, or Eel-shaped 
fishes; characterized by having the gill- 
opening entirely single, no pectorals, fins 
fatty, head thick, snout rounded, operculum 
cartilagiuous, -with six rays, stomach and 
anal perfectly, straight, and bladder long 
and narrow. They are found chiefly in tro- 
pical sens. 

SYNDACTYLI. The name given to a 
tribe of Perching Birds, including those 
which have the external and middle toe 
united as far as the second joint ; the word 
Syndactyli Indicating the adhesion of the 
fingers. The plumage Is generally of a 
brilliant blue or green colour; and very 
smooth and glossy. [For examples, see Bee* 
eater and Kingfisher.} 

SYNGNATHD8. [See Pipe-fish.} 

SYRPHXDiE. A family of Dipterous 
insects, generally of a moderate or large 
size, and of variegated colours. Many of 
the specie* resemble humble-bees, wasps, Ac., 
and are frequently mistaken for them by 
the inexperienced. The proboscis is long, 
membranous, elbowed near the base, termi- 
nated by two large lobes, and the sucker 
enclosed In an upper canal ; a long horny 
upper lip, hollow, and notched at the tip ; 
a pair of slender acute maxillas, and a slender 
pointed tongue j the head is hemispherical, 
and covered for the most part by the eyes, 
especially in the males t the front of the 
head is often produced into a kind of beak, 
receiving the proboscis when it is folded in 
inaction. They ore all fond of flowers : they 
fly with amazing swiftness, and many of 
them, if disturbed from their > favourite 
haunts even for a number of times, will 
return and continue to hover there again. 
The larva) of the typical genus Syrphus feed 
upon all kinds of Aphides, which they often 
hold up in the air, and suck very quickly ; 
the body of these larvce is of an elongate- 
conic form, uneven, and sometimes epinose. 
When ready to metamorphose, they fix 
themselves to leaves or other substances by 
a glutinous secretion ; the body shorten?, 
and its anterior end, which was the slender- 
est, becomes the thickest. — J'ne larva of the 
genus Volttcella are also insectivorous, but 
reside In the nests of Humble-bees and 
Wasps, upon the lame of which they sub- j 
slst. j 

TABANUS : TABANIDiE. A genua! 
and family of Dipterous insects, comprising . 
various large flies, pre-eminently dlstin- \ 
guUlicd for the tormenting powers which 
different species possess ; piercing the skin, 
in order to suck the blood, of various quad- 
rupeds, wild and domesticated. The Ta- 
banus Bovinus ofLinnmus is the largest of 
the British secies. It has the appearance 
of a very large pale brown fly, marked on 
the back by a series of large, whitish, tri- 


angular spots. This insect, like the rest of 
its genus, is seen during the middle and the 
decline of summer, generally in the hottest 
part of the day, and ihiefly abounding in 
woods and pastures. It is extremely trouble- 
some to cattle, piercing their skin with the 
lancets of its proboscis, and sucking the 
blood in such a manner as to cause consider- 
able pain. It proceeds from a large, dusky- 
yellowish Unremarked by transverse black . 
jsb rings : it resides under ground, in moist 
meadows, Ac., and cdianges to a cylindric, 
brownish chrysalis ; out of which, in about 
a month, proceeds the perfect insect. 

TABBY [MOTHS! A name applied by 
! collectors to Moths of the genus Jplassa. 

TACHY FETES. [See Frigate-bird.} 

TADORNA. A genus of web-footed birds, 
founded on the Anas Tadonia of Limueus, 
[See Sheldrake.} 

TADPOLE. The Frog in its nascent 
state. [See Frog.} 

TADPOLE-FISH, or LESSER FORKED 
BEARD. (.Barbus mnwr.) A somewhat 
| rare fish of ihe Gadidce family, measuring 
j about a foot in lengtn, and in its general 
form and colour bearing some resemblance 
! to the imperfect animal from whom the 
: name is derived. The head is very large, 

! obtuse, and flattened on the crown ; the 
I mouth Is wide ; under the chin there is a 
I small conical barb or feeler ; and the lips 
are rounded and white. Tail wedge-shaped ; 
scales small. It has been taken on the 
Scottish coast : it spawns in April, and feeds 
on small insects ; but it is too scarce for na- 
turalists to be much acquainted with its 
history. 

TA2NIA. An intestinal worm, belonging 
to a numerous and, unfortunately, but too 
well-known a genus. Tcenla solium is cha- 
racterized by on extremely long body, flat, 
and composed of a number of joints or arti- 
culations, which sometimes amount to se- 
veral hundred ; the whole animal occasion- 
ally attaining the length of five yards or 
more. They are thinner anteriorly, and 
generally have a square head, with four 
small suckers. Their numerous^ segments 
are all connected by the nutritive canal, 
which runs from one end to the other j but 
the reproductive eppamtas is repeated in 
each division. That only one can exist in 
one human body at the same time is a vulgar 
error, since as many as forty have been found 
in one person. [For development see Sxao- 
BILA in UUFFLEtlEJfT.} 

T32NIDiE. The name given to a family 
of Acanthopterygious fishes, distinguished by 
their lengthened and flattened bodies, and 
having very small scales. [See Bibbon- 

FIS'J.] 

TAGTJAN. A species of Ptercrmy*, or 
Flying Squirrel. 

TAILOR BIRD. A name applied to 
more than one species of soft-billed Indian 
Birds, allied to the Warblers. Some of them, 
if not all, belong to Dr. Horsfleld's genera 
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O rthotomus mid iVtnta. The first described 
Tuilor Bird (Sylvia sutoria, Latham) is a 
native of Ceylon, whence its curious nest is 
Very frequently brought- It is for the most 
part composed of two leaves, one of them 
being dead ; the latter is fixed by the inge- 
nious bird to the living leaf os it hangs from 
the tree, by sewing both together, like a 
pouch or purse ; this is ojieu at the top, the 
cavity being filled with fine down ; it is sus- 
pended from the branch, so os in great 
measure to secure it from the attacks of Rep- 
tiles and monkeys. Col. Sykes has described 
another interesting Tailor Bird, from the 
East Indies. This is the Orthotomus Uen- 
nettiu It constructs its nest by sewing to- 
gether the leaves with threads of cotton and 
with fibres-, in come cases, this naturalist 
fouud these threads actually knotted nt the 
end. Professor Sari has described the habits 
of a species of Sylvia ( S . c ysticola), common 
in various parts of Italy, which constructs 
its nest among sedge* and reeds which it 
unites together by real stitches; and the 
edge of each leaf is pierced bv this bird with 
minute holes, through which it passes tlireads 
formed of spiders* web, particularly from 
the bilk of their egg-pouches. These threads, 
as described by ii e Rev. Mr. Kirby, are not 
very long, and are sufficient only to pass 
two or three times from one leaf to another ; 
there are knots scattered here and there, 
which in some places diride into two or three 
brandies. 

TALAPOIN. The name given by BufFon 
to a species of Monkey, distinguished by its 
beautiful variety of green, white, and yellow 
hair. It »s the Ceixvpithecus Talapoin of 
zoologists. 

TALBOT* A species of Dog, remarkable 
for its quick scent, and for its eagerness in 
pursuit of game. 

TALEGALLA. A large gregariousRoso- 
rial bird, which, according to Mr. Gould, may 
be considered, in a degree, as the representa- 
tive of the Turkey in Australia. The plumage 
of the upper parts of the body, wings, and tail, 
blackish-brown ; the feathers of the under 
parts blackish-brown at the base, becoming 
silvery-gray at the tip j skin of the head 
and neck deep pink-red, thinly sprinkled 
with short hair-like feathers ; wattle bright 
yellow, tinged with red where it unites with 
the red of the neck t bill block ; feet brown. 
It is about the size of a Turkey ; and moves 
about m small companies. When it is dis- 
turbed, it readily eludes pursuit by the fa- 
cility with which it runs through the tangled 
bush. Tf hard pressed, or rushed upon by 
their great enemy, the native dog, the whole 
company spring upon the lowermost bough 
of some neighbouring tree, and. by a succes- 
sion of leaps from branch to branch, ascend 
to the top, and either perch there or fly otf 
to another part of the brush. It is remark- 
able that this bin! does not hatch its eggs by 
incubation. It collects together a great heap 
of decaying vegetables R3 the place of deposit 
of its eggs, thus making a hot-bed, arising 
from the decomposition of the collected . 
matter, by the heat of which the young are [ 


hatched. This mound varies in quantity 
from two to four cart-loads, and is of a per- 
fectly pyramldlcal form : it is not, however, 
the work of a single pair of birds, but is the 
result of the united labour of many ; and 
the same site appears to lie resorted to for 
several years in succession. ‘*Thc mode,” 
says M.r. Gould, ** in' which, the materials 
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composing these mounds are accumulated is 
equally singular, the bird never using its 
bill, but always grasping a quantity in its 
foot, throwing it backwards to one common 
centre, and thus clearing the surface of the 
ground to a considerable distance a> com- 
pletely, that scarcely a leaf or blade of grass 
is left. The heap being accumulated, and 
time allowed for a sufficient heat to be en- 
gendered, the eggs are deposited, not 6ide by 
side, as is ordinarily the case, but planted 
at the distance of nine or twelve inches from 
each other, and buried at lwariy an aim's 
depth, perfectly upright, with the large end 
upwards : they are covered up as they are 
laid, and allowed to remain until hatched. 

I have been credibly informed, both by na- 
tives and settlers living near their haunts, 
that it is not an unusual event to obtain ' 
nearly a bushel of eggs at one time from a 
single heap ; and as they are delicious eat- 
ing, thev are eagerly sought after. Some of ' 
the natives state, that the females ore con- 
stantly in the neighbourhood of the heap 
about the time the young arc likely to be 
hatched, and frequently uncover and cover 
them up again, apparently for the purple 
of assisting those that may have appeared » 
while others have informed me that the eggs 
are merely deposited, and the young allowed 
to force their way unassisted. In all pro- 
bability, as Nature has adopted this mode of 
reproduction, she has also furnished the 
tender birds with the power of sustaining 
themselves from the earliest period ; ami 
the great size of the egg would equally lead 
to this conclusion, since in so large a space i 
it is reasonable to suppose that the bird 1 
would be much more developed than is usu- j 
ally found in eggs i)f smaller dimension*. 
The eggs ore perfectly white, of a long, oval J 
form, three inches' and three-quarters long .j 
by two Inches and a half in diameter.*' It 
was originally descrilied by Dr. I.atham os a J 
vulture under the name of “ the New Hoi- | 
land Vulture," and at first sight a dried skin 
has considerable resemblance to that of somt 
species of the group. In Australia it is called 
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the Brush Turkey, and, as we remarked at 
the beginning.it is to the Iiosorial order, 
ami not ttic Raptorial, that this singularly 
interesting genus belongs : in the seme 
family with it are birds with similar habits. 
[See Mna*roDius and Leiuoa.] 

TALPA i TALPIDiE. (See Mole.] 
TAMANDUA. [See Ant-eater.] 

TANAC.RA. A group of birds of which 
there are several genera, ami numerous spe- 
cies. all peculiar to America, nnd which are 
conspicuous for their brilliant colour?. They 
have a conical beak nnd short wings ; re- 
presenting the Finches, &c. of Europe and 
Asia in their conformation and habits, and 
in the nature of their food. 

TANTALUS : TANTALID/E. The Tan- 
ialidcc are a family of Wading Birds, the 
chief of which inhabit tropical latitudes, 
living almost entirely on the swampy banks 
of rivers and lakes. The genus Tantalus 
greatly partakes of the character of the 
Storks and Ifcrons, and is characterized by 
Cuvier as having the feet, the nostrils and 
the bill of a stork ; but the back of the hill, 
he observes, is rounded, and its point curved 
downwards and slightly notched on each 
side ; a portion of the head, nnd uomctimcB 
of the neck, being denuded of feathers. 
It includes the American Scarlet litis ( Ibis 
rubra), of which the following is a descrip- 
tion.^ Length twenty-three inches : bill 
five inches long, thick, and of a somewhat 
square form at the base, gradually bent 
downwards, nnd sharply ridged ; black, ex- 
cept near the base, where it iuclincs to red. 
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Iris dark hazel. The face naked, slightly 
wrinkled, pale red. Chin bare, wrinkled 
also. Plumage rich, glowing scarlet, ^ex- 
cept about three inches of the extremities 
of the four outer quill-feathers, which are 
deep steel blue. Legs pale red ; the three 
anterior toes united by a membrane as far 
as the first joint. ’‘This brilliant and ex- 
clusively American species,” says Nuttall, 
in his * Ornithology of the United States, 
&c., inhabits chiefly within the tropics, 
abounding in the West India and Bahama 
Islands, and south of the equator, at least as 
far as Brazil They migrate in the course 
of the summer (about July and August) into 


Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and South Ca- 
rolina : but retire into Mexico, or the Carib- 
bean islands, at the approach of cool weather. * 
They generally associate in numbers, fre- 
quenting tlie borders of the sea, nnd the 1 
banks and acsttmrics of neighbouring rivers, 
feeding on small fry, shell-fish, Crustacea, ; 
worms, and insects, which they collect at 
the ebbing of the tide. They are said to be , I 
in the habit of perching on trees in com- j 
panics ; but they lay tlicir eggs, which arc 1 ! 
greenish, on the ground, amidst the tali grass 
of the marshes, on a slight nest of leaves, i 
When just hatched, the young are black, 
soon changing to gray, but are nearly white 
before they are able to fly j by degrees they 
attain their red plumage, wliich is not com- 
plete until the third year. The young and old 
associate in distinct hands. In the countries 
where they abound, they are sometimes do- j 
mcsticatea, and accompany the poultry, j 
The Ibis shows great courage in attacking ‘ 
the fowls, and will even defend itself from } 
the insidious attacks of the eat. It is gene- 
rally esteemed ns good fowl ; and its rich Jr 
and gaudy plumage is used by the Bra- M 
zilians for various ornaments.” [Sec Inis.) 

TANYSTOMA. The name of a group 
of Dipterous insects, comprehending tho«e 
which have a projecting proboscis with the ) 
last joint of the antenna; undivided. 

TAPE-WORM. [Sec T.v.suO 

TAPIR. The name of a genus of Pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds, of which three spe- 
cies are at present known ; two of them being 
natives of South America, whilst the other » 
inhabits Sumatra and Malacca. In its gene- . 
ral form ami contour, the Tapir reminds us 
of the Hog ; but it is sufficiently distinguished 
from that animal by its snout, which ii 
lengthened into n. flexible proboscis, that 
looks like the Tudiment of the trunk of the 1 
elephant, nnd partly serves the same pur- 

l| 
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pose. The anterior feet have four toes, hut 
the posterior only three ; and these have 
only their tips cased in small hoofs. The 
eyes are small and lateral, nnd the cars long 
and pointed. The incisor teeth arc six in 
numl>er ; the canines small ; and the molars 
arc seven on each side of the upper jaw, 
and six in the lower. The common Asittu- 
cas Txi’JK ( Tapir Amcricanus) is the largest 
animal of South America, and is found in 
all parts of that continent, though mo^t 
abundant in Guiana, Brazil, and Paraguay* 
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It is of a deep brown colour throughout, ap- 
proaching to black ; between three and four 
feet in height, and from five to 6ix in length. 
The hair of the body is scanty, very short, 
and closely depressed to the surface ; scarcely 
distinguishable at a short distance. The 
inmost rcccssc9 of deep forests are the chosen 
haunts of this species, which is not grega- 
rious, and shuns the society of man. It is 
for the most part nocturnal in its habits, 
Bleeping or remaining quiet during the day, 
and at night seeking its food, which, in its 
natural state, consists of shoots of trees, buds, 
wild fruits, &c. It is, however, when in 
confinement, an indiscriminate swallower 
of every thing, filthy or clean. Its enormous 
muscular power, and the tough thick hide 
which defends its body, enable it to tear its 
way through the underwood in whatever 
direction it pleases. Its ordinary pace is 
a sort of trot; but it sometimes gallops, 
though awkwardly, and with the head down. 
It is very fond of the water, and frequently 
resorts to it. Its disposition is peaceful and 
quiet ; and though it will defend itself vigor- 
ously, and in bo doing inflict severe wounds 
with its teeth, it never attempts to attack 
cither man or beast, unless hard pressed. 
The flesh is dry, and has a disagreeable fla- 
vour. 

The Mai. at Taiur ( T apirus Malaycmvz) 
in its general form resembles the American, 
and has a similar flexible proboscis, which is 
six or eight inches In length. Its general 
appearance is heavy and massive : the skin 
is thick and firm, thinly covered with short 
hair 5 tbe eyes are small ; the ears roundish, 
and bordered with white. The tail is very 
short, and almost destitute of hair ; and it 
has no mane on the neck. Legs short and 
stout ; the fore feet furnished with four toes, 
the hind feet with three. The general co- 
lour is glossy black, with the exception of 
the bock, rump, and Bides of the belly, wliich 
are white, and separated by a, defined line 
from the parts that are black. It is a native 
of Sumatra, and was first deecribed by Sir 
Stamford Raffles. 

TAPIR ID /Th The first family of pachy- 
dermatous quadrupeds, including the Rhino- 
ceros, Tapir, Ilymx, and several extinct 
genera occasionally found in a fossil state. 
TARANDUS. [See Rein deer.] 

TARANTULA. ( Lycosn tarantula^) A 
species of Spider found in some of the warmer 
parts of Italy, whose bite produces a train of 
symptoms long believed to be only curable by 
music (and still exercising the faith and 
Ignorance of the vulgar in some countries), 
is the largest of all the European Spiders, 
and is generally found in dry and sunny 
plains. When full grown, it is as large as a 
chestnut ; and, like all the Spiders, has a 
poison-gland in its mandibles. It is of a 
brown colour, with the back of the abdomen 
marked by a row of trigonal black spots with 
whitish edges, and the legs marked beneath 
tpr black and white bars. In the present en- 
lightened periodit may be sufficient to observe 
that the extraordinary symptoms supposed 
to ensue from the bite of this insect, as well 


as their supposed cure, are entirely without 
foundation. We may, however, be expected 
to give some account of the nature of the 
symptoms & c. formerly so generally attri- 
buted to it ; we therefore extract from the 
pages of an old popular writer the following 
particulars; “The bite of this creature oc- 
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casions a pain which at first resembles that 
of the sting of a bee or an ant. In a few ' ; 
hours the patient feels a numbness ; and the 1 
part affected is marked with a small livid * 
circle, which soon after rises into a very ; 
painful swelling; shortly after this he fall* |! 
into a profound sadness, breathes with much [ 
difficulty, his pulse grows fqeble, and Id* :| 
senses fail- At length he lores nil senec and 
motion ; and, according to some naturalists, 
expires, unless speedily relieved. But these 
symptoms come on somewhat differently* 
according to the nature of the Tarantula, 
and the disposition of the patient. An aver- 
sion for black and blue j und, on the con- 
trary, a predilection for white and red ; are 
among the unaccountable symptoms of this 
diseare. All the medical assistance hitherto 
discovered, consists in some chirurgieal ap- 
plications on the wound, and in cordials and 
eudorifles which are of little service ; but 
music, which reason perhaps never could 
have pointed out, is said -to be infinitely 
more efficacious. No sooner has the person 
affected lost Ills sense and motion, than a 
musician tries several tunes on an instru- 
ment ; and when he has hit on one whose 
tones and modulations suit the patient, he 
is immediately observed to make & faint mo- 
tion ; his fingers begm to move in cadence, 
then his arms, next his legs, and. by degrees 
his whole body : then he rises on his feet 
and begins to dance, his strength and acti- 
vity still increasing. Some will continue to 
dance for six hours without intermiesion. 
After this the patient is put to bed ; and 
when he is judged to be sufficiently recruited 
from his first dance, he is allured out of lied 
by the first tune, in order to a second. This 
exercise is reiterated for several days suc- 
cessively ; seven or eight at least ; in which 
time the patient finds himself excessively 
fatigued, and unable to dance any longer, 
the characteristic proof of his being cured ; 
for, as long as the poison acts on him, he 
would dance, if encouraged, till he fainted, 
through extreme lassitude. Perceiving him- 
self thus tired, he begins to recover ins 
reason ; and awakes, as out of a profound 
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eleep, without the smallest recollection of 
what had passed in his paroxysm, or even in 
his dancing*’* 

TABSEPES. A singular genus of Marsu- 
ptal animals, found at King George’s Sound, 
in Australia, only one species of which is as 
jret known. This has a longish muzzle, and 
is nut much bigger than a mouse. It derives 
its name from the length of part of its hind 
legs, 

TARSTTJS. A genus of Qundrumnnous 
Mammalia, inhabiting the Moluccas. They 
have the teeth ami insectivorous regimen of 
theliOrisj the tarsi elongated, which gives 
to their hinder limbs a disproportionate ex- 
tent ; tail very long and tufted ; large mem- 
branous ears* and great eyes, which irnli- 
cate a nocturnal life. Two species are 
jj known, Tarsms ftiscomanus of Fischer, and 
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F It is very easily tamed ; and as it possesses 
l the power of imitation in an extraordinary 
degree, it may be readily taught to whistle 1 
tunes os well as to articulate words ; it con- S 
sequently soon becomes a most amusing as 
| well as ornamental bird for the aviary or ! 
cage.” The male has the crown of the head, j 
cheeks, throat, all the under surface, sca- 
pu lories, primaries, and tips of the tail jet 1 
black ; nape of the neck, back, upper ami { 
unden tail-covcrts, and base of the tail- j 
feathers white ; hill dark lead colour at the 
base, passing into black at the tip': legs > 

‘ black ; brides bright hazel. In the female j 
the n&pe of the neck and back arc gray, ji 
It builds a round cup-shaped neat on the I 
topmost branches of the gum-tree, con- 
structing it awkwardly of sticks interspersed 
v ith strips of bark, &c M and lining it with 
coarse gross, sheep’s wool v and a few feathers, 
felted together, and forming a dense and 
warm receptacle for the eggs, which are of n 
greenish ashy gray colour, spotted and 
blotched with umber-brown and bluish- j 
gray* 1 j 

TASMANIAN HONEY-EATER. [See • 

Mklivhaga AustrajlasianaO | 

TATOTJ. The native name for the giant 1 
armadillo of South America( Vriodontagiya*). ’ 
[See Armadillo .3 

TAXICORNES. An extensive group of 
Heterimerous Colcoptera ; two or three ge- 
nera of which are natives of this country. 
The greater part of the beetles composing 
this family lire on fungi, and are either . 
found -upon them, or beneath the bark of j 
trees which produces them. A few live on j 
the ground under stones. They arc dis- • 
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r. tancaniM of Howfleld. These animals 
have an aversion to light, and retire by day 
under the roots of trees 5 feed chiefly on 
lizards, and leap about two feet at a spring j 
ore easily tamed, and capable of some at- 
tachment. They hold their prey in their 
fore hands, while they rest on their haunches j 
produce one young at a birth, and live in 
pairs. 

TASMANIAN CROW SHRIKE. (Gym- 
norAina orptmfcum.) This animated and 
elegant bird is a native of Van Diemen’s 
Land, inhabiting and enlivening by its pre- 
sence the interior of the country. Hr. Gould 
tells us that “ it runs, and occasionally hops, 
over the surface with great quickness, but 
flies rather slowly, and upon alighting on a 
branch raises and closes one wing several 
times in quick succession, and in a very 
peculiar manner. When on the plains it 
utters a loud ringing call, but when perched 
on the dead branches of the trees soon after 
day-break, it pours forth a succession of 
notes of the strangest description that can 
be imagined, much resembling the sounds of 
a hand-organ out of tune, which has obtained 
for it the colonial name of the Organ-Bird. 
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languished by having no corneous hook on 
the inner edge of the maxillai : they are 
generally furnished with wings : the an- 
tenna aro usually inserted beneath the 
margin of the sides of the head, and more 
or less perfoliated, and gradually thickened 
or ending in a club. We figure a species of 
the genus JDiopcris aa an example of this 
group. Host of the epccics are of a small 
size. 

TACTS. [See Badqee.3 

TEAR. ( Qucrqvtdala crecca . ) The com- , 
mon Teal is a email species of duck that 
frequents ponds, «*narshes, and the reedy 
shores of creeks, inlets, and rivers, but rarely 
visits the sea-shore. It Is about fifteen ; 
inches in length: the beak is dusky; the 1 
top of the head, cheeks, and neck are chest- j 
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nut-red ; the throat is black ; a broad green 
band extends from the eyes to the nape ; 1 
the lower part of the neck, back, scapulars, 
and sides are alternately striped with zigzag 
lines of white and black ; the breast is red- 
dish, and spotted ; the belly a yellowish 
white ; the speculum of the wings is half 
white, half black, and edged with two white 
bands : the legs are ash-coloured. The fe- 
male is smaller than the male, and has a 
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reddish-white band, spotted with brown, 
behind and beneath the eyes : the throat is 
white ; the plumage above is blackish-brown, 
edged with a broad band of clear brown ; 
and the under parts are whitish. This spe- 
cies is a native of the north, occurring 
equally in Europe and America : it is Very 
abundant in England during its migration ; 
but it does not appear usually to breed here, 
although its nest is sometimes met with, 
and is said to be not uncommon in France. 
The nest is large, and is composed of soft 
dried grasses, lined with feathers, and gene- 
rally concealed in a hole among the roots 
of reeds and rushes near the water’s edge. 
The female lays about a dozen reddish- white 
eggs, which are indistinctly sprinkled with 
brown dots, and in size about those of a 
pigeon. The Teal is widely and numerously 
dispersed over the whole of Norway, Sweden, 
and Lapland : it is abundant in Germany, 
Holland, France, Spain, and Italy ; it is 
also found in the winter in considerable 
numbers in Ireland ; and sometimes it in- 
habits the edges of the Scottish lakes. The 
flesh is dry and difficult of digestion, but, 
notwithstanding, is in great request. In the 
reign of Henry VIH. it held a high place 
among the luxuries of a royal banquet 

The Blue-wixoed Teal (Qxtcrqucdula 
di*cors\ says Wilson, in his * American Or- 
nithology,’ is the first of its tribe that re- 
turns to us in the autumn from its breeding 
place in the north. They are usually seen 
early in September, along the shores of the 
Delaware, where they sitron the mud close 
to the edge of the water, so crowded together 
that the gunners often kill great numbers at 
a single discharge. When a flock is dis- 
covered thus sitting and sunning themselves, 
the experienced gunner runs his batteau on 
shore at some distance above or below them, 
and, getting out, pushes her before him over i 
tlic slippery mud, concealing himself all the 
while s behind her; by this method he can 
sometimes approach within twenty yards of 
the flock, among which Re generally makes 
great slaughter. They fly rapidly, and, 
when they alight, drop down suddenly, like 
the snipe or Woodcock, among the reeds or \ 


on the mud. They feed chiefly on vegetable 
food, and are eagerly fond of the seeds of the 
reeds or wild oats. Their flesh is excellent, 
and, after a residence for a short time among 
the reeds, they become very fat. As the first 
frosts come on, they proceed to the south, 
being a delicate bird, very susceptible of cold. 
They abound in the Inundated rice fields in 
the southern States, where vast numbers 
are taken in traps placed on small dry emi- 
nences that here and there rise above the 
water. These places are strewed with rice, 
and they arc caught alive in hollow traps. 
This species is a trifle smaller than the pre- 
ceding : the bill is long, and of a daik dusky 
slate colour ; the front and upper rart of 
the head are black ; from the eye to the 
chin is a large crescent of white, the rest oi 
the head and half the neck are of a dark 
slate, richly glossed with green and violet ; 
remainder of the neck and breast is black or 
du<ky, thickly marked with semicircles of 
brownish white, elegantly intersecting each 
other ; belly, pale brown, barred with dusky, 
in narrow lines ; biick, deep brownish-black, 
each feather waved with large semi-ovals of 
brownish- white ; lesser wing-coverts, a bright 
light blue ; primaries, dusky brown ; spe- 
culum, or beauty-spot, rich green; tertials 
edged with block or light blue, and streaked 
down their middle with white s the tail 
pointed : legs and feet yellow. 

TELEOSAURUS. The name given to a 
group of extinct Reptiles allied to the Cro- 
codiles, the fossil remains of which have 
been found in this country. They had a 
long muzzle, somewhat resembling that of 
the Gavial, or Gangctic Crocodile. 

TELEPHORUS : TELEPHORTILE. A 
genus and family of Coleopterous insects ; of 
a long and narrow form, with perfect wings 
and elytra ; head broad and not concealed 
under the thorax ; mandibles acute and 
curved j and the nntenxue simple, moderately 
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long, and inserted closely together. These 
insects, which are known by the name of 
Soldiers, Sailors , or Doctors , are found in the 
spring in considerable numbers upon flowers, 
especially those of the Umbelliferce. So vora- 
cious are they, that they not only feed upon 
other insects, but the weaker of their own 
species fall a prey to the stronger. They 
walk awkwardly, aud their flight is heavy. 
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changes its skin several times, avoids the 
lijjht, ond at length assumes the pupa state, 
Without forming any cocoon ; the imago ap- 
pearing at the expiration of about six weeks, 
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at first being of a reddish-colour, but soon 
assuming its black hue. The larva: of these 
insects are greedily devoured by nightingales 
and other insectivorous birds, and arc ac- 
cordingly bred by bird-fauciers ; it is ne- 
cessary to keep the vessels in which they are 
placed firmly closed, or they make their 
escape, neither wood nor cloth being suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent them from boring 
their way through. 

TENREC. ( Centetes.) A genus of small 
insectivorous quadrupeds found in Mada- 
gascar, closely resembling the Iledgchog in 
t their general character, but differing in their 
dentition, the feebleness of their 6pines, and 
; in their being much less able to roll them- 
selves into n ball. The Tenrec is known 
I also by the name of the Asiatic or Striped 
1 IlRnoEnoo. It is Beven inches in length ; 
' and is characterized by a long, pointed 
, muzzle ; short legs, with five toes on each 
I foot, separated and armed with crooked 
' claws ; and no taih It is of a black colour ; 

I with five longitudinal bands on the body : 
{ al!_ the black parts ore covered with hard 
j hair; the white bands with small prickles. 
I From the black bands on the back spring 
j long scattered hairs which reach to the 
J ground ; _ the head is covered with short 
black hairs or prickles ; the snout is whke ; 
! the eye surrounded by a white circle ; and 
! the feet are reddish. The Tcnrecs move 
. slowly ; grunt like pige, (for which reason 
, they arc sometimes called Ground-hogs or 
I Pig-porcupines) : they grow extremely fat ; 
multiply prodigiously ; and burrow under 
ground : they are nocturnal in their habits ; 
and remain torpid during great part of the 
summer. 

TENTIIREDINIDiE. The name given 
to a family of Uymenopterous insects, popu- 
larly known as Saw-Jlies , from the saw-like 
character and action of the ovipositor. With 
this they make a number of small holes in 
the branches of trees, inserting an egg in 
each hole, and closing the hole with a drop 
of frothy fluid. * The wound thus made be- 
comes more and more convex by the increase 
iu size of the egg, and sometimes these parts 
assume the size of a gall, either woody or 
pulpy, according to the parts injured ; these 
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tumours form the abode of the lory® which 
reside within them, and the insect makes 
with its teeth a circular hole for its^ escape. 
They grectly resemble the Caterpillars of 
Iiepidopterou* insects ; but usually differ 
from them as to the number of their feet, 
which are either restricted to six, answering 
to those of the perfect insect, or amount to 
eighteen or twentj’-two. In order to undergo 
their change into the pupa state, they spm 
a cocoon, either on the earth or on the plants 
on which they' have fed ; but they do not 
become pupso until they have been Inclosed 
in this for many months, and only a few 
days before they come forth os perfect Saw- 
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flies. Onr figure represents the Cimbcxva- 
riabilui , a member of this large family. It 
belongs to a section which by some natural- 
ists has been raised into a distinct family, 
from the species having clubbed antenna. 

TENTJIKOSTRES. The name of a tribe 
of Insessorial birds, comprehending those 
which are distinguished by a long and Blender 
bill. Mr. Swainson, in his 1 Classification 
of Birds,’ remarks that the most aberrant 
division of til* insessorial order is that of the 
Tenuirostrcs,OT honey-suckers, so called from 
the great majority deriving their subsistence 
both from insects and the nectar of plants, 
which they suck up by means of a long or 
filamentous tongue adapted for the purpose. 
[See Nuthatch ; Creeper : Suwbiut, 

TEREBEELUM. A genus of Mollusco, 
whose shells are oblong, 6ubcylindrical, and 
very smooth; spire pointed; sutures not 
channelled ; aperture narrow and long, 
wider anteriorly ; outer lip slightly thick- 
ened, truncated ; inner lip thin, smooth, 
nearly straight, and spread over n portion 
of the body whorl. These shells are brought 
from the Indian seas ; they are thin, delicate, 
and prettily marked with bands and cloudy 
spots. In its habits the animal of the Tcrc- 
bellum is exceedingly shy and timid, re- 
tracting its body into the shell ou the slightest 
alarm. It will remain stationary for a long 
time, moving its tentacles about cautiously 
in every direction, when, suddenly, it will 
roll over with its shell, and continue again 
perfectly quiet. 

TEREBRANTIA. The name of auction | 
of Hymenopterous insects, characterized by j 
the possession of an anal instrument orga- 
nized for the perforation of the bodies of 
animals, or the substance of plants. The 
borer (terebra) is peculiar to the female, and 
is composed of three long and slender pieces, 
of which two serve as a sheath for the third ; 
it is placed at the anal extremity of the 
abdomen, and the oviduct is continued into 
it. The females instinctively use this weapon 
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of its growth, and the destructive celerity 
with which it works, are hardly credible. 
In Holland, in order to prevent the irruption 
of the sea, where the land is bcb<w the level 
of high water, immense dykes arc constructed 
along the shore, formed of large musses of j 
sand, and strengthened by large piles driven I 


j to prepare a place for the deposition of their 
eggs, where the maggot may be incubated in 
safety, and upon its exclusion be surrounded 
by already organized matter adapted for 
its sustenance. Some genera select vegeta- 
bles for the parasitic support of their young, 
as Sirca: (Linn .j, which infests the pir e-tree ; 
and Ccpkus (Latr,)» which perforates the 
stalks of com for the purpose of opposition. 
Others, as the ichneumons, pierce the skins 
of insects, and deposit their eggs in the sub- 
cutaneous fatty and nutrient material. — 
[See IcmrEUitONiDji.] 

TEREBRATULA. A genus of Conchi- 
ferous Mollusco, found at great depths in 
the Southern Ocean, and also in the Euro- 
pean seas. The animals have a curiou? kind 
of internal skeleton, as it may be termed, 
consisting of a slender, flattened, calcareous 
loop, with other pieces diverging from it ? 
and a ciliated appendage on each side of the 
body. The shell is inequivalvc, equila- 
teral, oval or sub- trigonal, ventricose or com- 
pressed, adhering by a short gelatinous, ten- 
don. Our figure, which exhibits a species, of 
this extensive genus, shows the peculiarity 
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of structure above alluded to : the upper 
figure representing the whole shell and the 
two lower cuts, the insides of each valve. 
There arc numerous species of this Mollus- 
cous genus, of various forms, and some of 
them curiously ribbed, found in a fossil 
state. 

TEREDO. The name given to a genus of 
testaceous molluscs, which form their . habi- 
tations by boriDg holes in submerged timber, 
and thereby occasion destructive ravages in 
ships’ bottoms, sunken piles, &c. The Te- 
redo navalis is worm-shaped, and about six 
inches long. In making its excavations into 
the wood, which it does by boring into the 
substance in the direction of the grain, each 
individual is careful to avoid tlie tube formed 
by its neighbour, and often a very thin leaf 
alone of wood is left between ; it also, when 
a knot occurs in its path, makes a turn to 
avoid it. It is commonly supposed that this 
animal, so injurious to mankind, was intro- 
duced into Europe from warmer climates ; 
but however that may be, it now unfor- 
tunately swarms in our seas. The rapidity 
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into the gronnd. In the year 3730 it was 
discovered that these piles were attacked by 
theTeredo, and, on examination, were found 
to be pierced in all directions to such nn 
extent, that, had it not been for a timely , 
discovery of the mischief, the whole of that 
part of the country might haw been over- j 
whelmed by the sea breaking through the i 
worm-eaten defences. The only effectual 
way of preventing the attacks of the Teredo | 
upon piles is said to be by covering all that 
part which is continually beneath the surface 
with short broad-headed nails s the .action 
of the sea-water on the nails producing a 
strong coating of rust, said to be superior to 
a copper sheathing. —Another snccics, the 
Teredo gigantea , is described by Sir Everard 
Home as sometimes exceeding four feet in 
length and several inches in circumference. 

TERMITIDiE. An extensive and im- 
portant family of the Ncuropterous order of 
Insects, to which the name of Wile Ants is 
very commonly given. Some few species 
are found In temperate regions, but they are 
chiefly confined to the tropics, where they 
perform a considerable share in the necessary 
operation of completing the comminution 
and destruction of dead and decomposing 
organized matter. Next to Locusts, they 
mav be reckoned the most destructive insects 
known to Man. They are characterized by 
four-jointed tarsi ; but the wings are carried 
horizontally on the body, and very lor.g; 
the head rounded, and the prothorax short 
and square. The body Is depressed, with 
the antenn® short ; the mouth very similar 
to that of the OrUioptera, with the four-cleft 
lower lip ; three ocelli ; the wings slightly 
transparent, coloured, with the ncrvurcs 
forming a close network ; and the legs short. 
They live in societies, often prodigiously 
numerous, and, like the Bee and the Ant, 
are composed of three sorts of individual?. 
In all the stages of their existence, save that 
of the ovum, they are active, carnivorous or 
omnivorous; ana arc, bevond all doubt, tiie , 


all articles of furniture made of wood, cloths, 
&c., and even entering the foundations or 
houses, and eating out the whole interior or 
the timbers, so that while they appear per- 
fectly sound externally, they will fall to 
pieces under the slightest bio.'. One spct-ics 
is celebrated for the edifices it rears, in the 
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form of a sugar-loaf, ten or twelve feet in 
ltoi-ilit, and so solid that the wihl cattle 
mount upon them without breaking through. 
Internally they arc divided into numerous 
apartments, and have subterranean galleries 
connected with them, from the extremities 
of which the insects issue. But. so extra- 
ordinary is the whole history and economy 
of these insects — so wonderful their habits 
and instincts— that, »n order to do justice to 
the subject, we feel ourselves under the ne- 
cessity of inserting, with but little abridg- 
ment, Mr. Smeathman’s celebrated ‘Accoufit 
of the Termites of Africa.* 

These insects (he observes) have generally 
obtained the name of Ants from the simi- 
larity in their manner of living, which is in 
large communities, that erect very extraordi- 
nary nests, for the most part on the surface 
of the ground, from whence their excursions 
arc made through subterraneous passages or 
covered galleries, which they build when- 
ever necessity obliges, or plunder induces, 
them to march above ground, and at a great 
di dance from their habitations carry on a 
business of depredation and destruction, 
scarce credible but to those who have seen 
it. But notwithstanding they live in com- 
munities. and are, like the Ants, omnivo- 
rous ; though, like them, nt a eertaih period 
they are furnished with four wings, and 
emigrate or colonize at the same season ; 
they arc by no means the same kind of in- 
sects, nor docs their form correspond with 
that of Ants in any one state of their exist- 
ence, which, like most other insects, is 
changed several times. They resemble the 
Ants also in their provident and diligent 
labour, but surpass them as well as the Bees, 
Wasps, Beavers, and all other animals which 

I have ever heard of, iD the arts of building, 
as much as the Europeans excel the least 
cultivated savages. It is more than probable 
they excel them as much in sagacity and 
the arts of government ; it Is certain they 
showmore substantial instances of their in- 
genuity and industry than any other ani- 
mals ; and do, in fact, layup vast magazines 
of provisions and other stores. 

The different species of this genus resemble 
each other in form, in their manner of living, 
and in their good ami bnd qualities ; but 
differ^ as much as birds in the manner of 
building their habitations or nests, and in 
the choice of the materials of which they 
compose them. There are some species 
which build upon the surface of the ground, 
or part al>ove and part beneath, and one or 
two Bpeeies, perhaps more, that build on the 
stems or branches of trees, sometimes aloft 
at a vast height. Of every species there are' 
three orders ; first, the working insects, or 
7nt)Ourcrxj next, the fighting ones, or sol- 
tlirrs, which do no kind of labour ; and, last 
of all, the winged ones, or perfect insects 
(called kings and queens), which are male 
and female, and capable of propagation. 
Thcse neitlicr labour, or toil, or fight, being 
quite incapable of either, and almost of self- 
defence ; and nature has so ordered It, that 
they emigrate within a few weeks after they 
have arrived at this state, and cither establish 
new kingdoms, or perish within a day or two. 

The Termes bcUicosus is the largest and 
bed known species on the coast of Africa; 
this account of the Termites is therefore 
taken from observations made thereon. The 
nests of tliis species are so numerous all over 
the island of Barranas, and the adjacent con- 
tinent of Africa, that it is scarcely possible 
to stand upon any open place, such as a rice 
plantation or other clear spot, where one or 
more of these buildings is not to be seen 
within fifty paces. In some parts near Sene- 
gal, as mentioned byAdanson, their number, 
magnitude, and closeness of situation, make 
them appear like the villages of the natives. 
These buildings are usually termed hills, 
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from their outward nppearance, which is 
that of little hills, generally pretty much m 
the form of sugar-loaves, and nl>out ten or 
twelve feet in height. These hills continue 
quite bare until they arc six or eight feet 
high ; but in time become, like the rest of 
the earth, almost covered with grass and 
other plants ; and in the dry season, when 
the herbage is burnt up by the raya of the 
sun, they somewhat resemble very ^largc 
haycocks. The exterior of the building* con- 
sists of one large dome-shaped shell ; large 
nnd strong enough to enclose and shelter the 
Interior from the weather, and to protect the 
inhabitants from the attacks of most of their 
enemies. It also serves to collect and pre- 
serve a regular degree of genial warmth and 
moisture ; which in all probability Is ijuite 
necessary for hatching the eggs. The inte- 
rior is divided, with great regularity and 
contrivance, into a great number of apart- 
ments ; some of which are intended for the 
residence of the kings and queens, and for 
the rearr.g of their numerous progeny ; 
whilst otners serve os magaziues, and are 
always well filled with stores and provisions. 
These hills make their first appearance above 
ground by a little turret or two in the shupe 
of sugar-loaves; which only rise to the 
height of a foot, or a little more. Soon after- 
wards, at some little distance, while the for- 
mer are increasing in height and size, the 
Termites raise others, and so go on increas- 
ing the number, and widening them at the 
base, till their works below arc covered with 
these turrets, which they always raise the 
highest and largest in the middle, and by 
, filling up the intervals between each turret, 

| collect them, os it were, into one dome. 
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They are not very curious or exact 'about 
these turrets, except in making them very 
Botid and strong ; and when, by the junction 
of them, the dome is completed (for wluch 
purpose the turrets answer as scaffolds), they 
take away the middle ones entirely, except 
the tops, which, joined together, form the 
crown of the cupola *, and they apply the 
clay to the building of the works within, or 
to erecting frceli turrets for the purpose of 
raising the hillock still higher. 

The royal c hatnbtr, so .called on account 
of its being adapted for, and occupied by, 
the king and queen, appears to be thought 
! of the most consequence, being always aitu- 
1 ated aa near as possible to the centre of the 
i hillock. It resembles the shape of half an 
| egg cut lengthways, or an obtuse oval, and 
• is at fint not above on inch long ; it is after* 

■ wards, however, increased to six or eight 
inches, or even more, being always in pro- 

1 portion to the size of the queen, who, Increas- 
ing in bulk as in age, at length requires a 
chamber of such dimensions. The floor and 
roof of this chamber are very solid, and are 
composed of hardened clay. Its walls are 
pierced by several door- ways or entrances, 

I at pretty equal distances from each other, 

. and of sufficient size to admit the soldiers 
t and labourers, but not large enough to allow 
I the king and the queen (the latter being, at 
[{full size, a thousand ’imes the weight of a 
j, king) to pass out. Surrounding the royal 
1 chamber are a number of others, of different 
shapes and Biies, but all of them arched: 
j these arc occupied by tne soldiers and la- 
bourers that guard the pair, on whose safety 
| depends the happiness, and probably even 
j the existence, of the whole community. 
These apartments, being connected together 
by openings and passages, form an intricate 
; labyrinth, which extends a foot or more in 
diameter from the royal chamber on every 
side ; and they are surrounded by the maga- 
zines and nurberies. The former are cham- 
bers of clay ; and are always well fitted with 

■ a kind of provisions, which appear to consist 
1 of the gums or other thick juices of plants. 

The nurseries, which are so called because 
they are invariably found to contain eggs 
and young ones, are entirely composed of 
j wooden materials, seemingly joined together 
i with gums. These nurseries are exceedingly 
, compact, and divided into very small irre- 
gularly-shaped chambers, not one of which 
l is to be found half an inch in width. They 
are placed as near as possihle to the royal 
! apartments. When the nest Is in the infant 
J state, they are close to the royal chamber j 
) but as, in process of time, the queen enlarges, 
it becomes necessary to enlarge this chamber 
‘ for her accommodation ; and aa she then lays 
, a greater number of eggs, and requires a 
] greater cumber of attendants, so is it neces- 
sary to enlarge and increase the number of 
■_ the adjacent apartments ; for which purpose, 

; the small nurseries that were find built are 

■ taken to pieces, and are rebuilt a little far- 
. ther off. The nurseries are always found 
I slightly overgrown with mould, and plenti- 
fully sprinkled with white globules, about 
the size of a small pin's head. These may at 
first be mistaken for eggs ; but on being exa- 


mined under a microscope, they evidently 
appear to be a species of fungus, in shape 
like a young mushroom. The nurseries are 
enclosed in chambers of clay, like those 
which contain tne provisions, but much 
larger. In the early state of the nest they 
are not larger than a hazel nut ; but in old 
bills are often as large as the head of a child 
a year old. Under the dome is a large open 
space, which is surrounded by three or four 
large gothic-shaped arches, which are some- 
times two or three feet high in front of the 
area, but diminish very rapidly as they [ 
recede from theuce, and arc soon lost among 1 
the innumerable chambers and nurseries 
behind them. There are, comparatively }' 
speaking, few openings into the great area, | 
and they, for the most part, 6eem intended j ! 
only to admit into the nurseries that genial ! 
warmth which the dome collects. 

The subterraneous passages which run I 
under the lowest apartments in the hill, iu f 
various directions, are of an astonishing size, j 
being wider than the bore of a large cannon. J 
These passages or galleries, which are very j 
thickly lined with the same kind of clay of ’ 
which the hill is composed, ascend the inside 1 
of the external shell in a spiral munner, | 
winding round the whole building up to [ 
the top. and intersecting each other at dif- i 
ferent heights, opening either immediately 
into the dome in various places, or into the 
interior buildings, the new turrets, &c., ami 
sometimes communicating therewith by 
other galleries of different diameters, either 
circular or oval. Under the ground there 
are a great many which lead downwards by • 
sloping descents, three and four feet perpen- 
dicularly among the gravel ; from this the 
labouring Termites cull the finer parts, which 
being worked up in their mouths to the con- 
sistence of mortar, form that solid clay or 
stony substance of which all their hills and , 
buildings, except the nurseries, are composed. \ 
Other galleries again ascend, leading out , 
horizontally on every side, and are carried 
under ground, near to the surface, a vast dis- 
tance ; for if you destroy all the nests within 
a hundred yards of your house, the inhabit- 
ants of those which ore unmolested further 
off will nevertheless carry on their subterra- 
neous galleries, and invade the goods and 
merchandize contained in it, by undermiuiug 
them, and do great mischief if you are not 
very circumspect. Sometime* their passage* 
cannot be continued under ground in the 
required direction ; and the Termites then 
make pipes or covered ways along its surface, 
composed of the same materials as the nests. 
These they continue, with many windings 
and ramifications, for great lengths; and 
they construct, where it Is possible, subterra- 
nean pipes running parallel with them, into 
which they may sink and save themselves, 
if their galleries above ground arc destroyed 
by violence, or the tread of men or animals 
alarm them. . 

As we before observed, each community of 
Termites consists of a king and queen, 
soldiers, and labourers. The labourers arc 
the most numerous, there being at least a 
hundred of them to one soldier they are . 
about a quarter of an inch long, run ex- , 
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of which in a large nest may be four or five 
feet distant, in a straight line, and consc- 

I quently much farther by their winding gal- 
leries. Here, after they arc hatched, the 

' young are attended and provided with every 

I I thing necessary, until they are able to shift 
j fur themselves, and take their share of the 

labours of the community. 

When a j>ereon accidentally enters any 
i solitary grove, where the ground is pretty 
|} well covered with their arched galleries, the 
{ Termites give the aiarm by loud hissings, 
i which may be distinctly heard at every 
I step ; soon after this, their galleries may txi 
searched in vain for the insects ; but little 
holes ore found, just large enough to admit 
of their escape into the subterraneous roads. 
These gallerieB are of sufficient size to allow 
the Termites to pass and Tepass without 
stopping each other (though there aTe always 
numerous passengers), and to shelter them 
equally from light and air, aa well as from 
their enemies, — of which the Ants, from 
being the most numerous, are the most for- 
midable. If the Termites are dislodged from 
their covered ways, the various species of Ants 
(which are probably as numerous above 
ground as the Termites are in their subter- ‘ 
ranean passages) instantly seize and drag 
them away to their nests, to feed their young 
brood. The Termites are, therefore, exceed* 

• ingly solicitous about preserving their co- 
j vered ways in good repair ; and if one of 
i these be demolished for a few inches In 
length, it i* wonderful how soon they will 
rebuild it. At first, in their hurry, they run 
into the open part an inch or two, but stop 
so suddenly that it is evident they are sur- 
prised ; for though some will run straight 
on, and get under the further part of the 
arch as quickly as possible, most of them 
run back os fast, aud very few will venture 
through that part of the fjullery which is 
left uncovered. In a few minutes they may 
be seen rebuilding the arch ; and even if 
three or four yards of their gallery have been 
destroyed, it will be restored by the next 
morning, and will be found to contain nu- 
merous Termites passing along in both di- 
rections. If the gallery be several times 
destroyed, they wiU at length seem to give 
up the point, and build another in a different 
direction ; but if the old one led to some 
favourite plunder, they will rebuild It again 
in a few days ; and unless the nest be de- 
stroyed, they will never totally abandon 
their gallery. 

The Termites generally make their ap- 
proaches to the nest under ground, descend- 
ing below the foundations of houses and 
stores at several feet from the surface, and 
rising again either in the floors, or entering 
at the bottoms of the posts of which the sides 
of the buildings are composed, following the 
course of the fibres to the top, and having 
lateral perforations or cavities here and 
there. While some of them are employed 
in gutting the posts, others ascend from 
them, entering a rafter or some other part of 
the root, in search, aa it would seem, of the 
thatch, whieh npjxjars to be their favourite 
food j and if they find it. they bring up wet 
clay, and build galleries through the roof in 


various directions, as long as it will support 
them. In this manner a wooden house is 
speedily destroyed j and all that it contains 
is, at tne same time, subjected to the ravages 
of these destructive insects. In carrying ou 
this business, they sometimes find, by Borne 
means or other, that the post has a certain 
weight to support, and then, if it is a con- 
venient track to the roof, or is itself a kind 
of wood agreeable to them, they bring their 
mortar j and, as fast as they take away the 
wood, replace the vacancy with that m&- i 
terial, which they work together more closely 
and compactly than human strength or ait ■ 
could ram it. Hence, when the house is I 
taken to pieces, in order to examine if any I 
of the posts are fit to be used again, those ' 
made of the softer kinds of wood are often 
found reduced almost to a shell ; and al- 
most all of them arc transformed from wood 
to clay, as solid and as hard as many kinds 
of stone that is used for the purposes of 
building. 

Another African species (Termts arto- 
rum) builds its nest among the branches of 
trees, sometimes at the height of sixty or 
eighty feet from the ground. They also fre- 
quently establish their nests within the roofs 
and other parts of houses, to whieh they do 
considerable damage if not timely extirpated. 
They are not, however, so destructive or so 
difficult to be guarded against as the species 
we have been bo minutely describing. 

TERK. (Sterna.) A genus of web-footed 
birdB readily distinguished by the great 
length of their wings and their forked tail, 
os well os by the form of t|iea* beak. Their 
nourishment consists almost exclusively of 
small live fishes, which they seize upon while 
on the wing, descending like a shot to the 
water, and capturing their prey. They arc 
pretty generally diffused over the globe, and 
are abundant in the temperate regions. 
There are several species. 

The Common Tern, Great Tern, or 
Sea- Swallow. (Sterna hirundo .) This 
bird is upwards of fourteen inches in length : 
the bill is crimson, tipped with black, and 
about two inches and a quarter long j the 
forehead, top of the head, and the long occi- 
pital feathers are deep block ; the hinder 
part of the neck, the back, and wings, are 
bluish-ash : the under parts are pure white, . 
the breast excepted, which is slightly shaded : j 
the tail, which is long and greatly forked, U j| 
white, except the two outside feathers, which . j 
are black on their exterior webs ; the legs 
and feet are red. This clcan-Iooking pretty | 
bird is common in the summer months on j 
the sea-coasts, rivers, and lakes of the British | 
isles, and is also met with in various parts of | 
Europe and Asia. The female forms her . 
nest in the moss or long coarse gross, near 
the lake, and lays three or four eggs of a 
dull olive, marked with different sized black 
spots at the thicker end. It is n bold bird, 
and during the period of incubation will 
attack any person approaching too near its 

C “The flight of the Great Tem," saj-s Wit- 
■on, “ and, indeed, of the whole tribe, is not 
In the sweeping, shouting manner of the land . 
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swallows, notwithstanding their name ; the 
motions of their long wings are slower, and 
more in the manner of the gull. They have, 
however, great powers of wing and strength 
in the muscles of the neck, which enable 
them to make each sudden and violent 
plunges, and that from a considerable height 
too, headlong on their prey, which they 
never seize but with their bills.” Mr. Gould, 
in his great work on the ‘Birds of Europe,’ 
says, ‘‘The Common Tern does not confine 
itself entirely to the sea, hut frequently re- 
sorts to inland streams, &c. ; and when thus 
ascending our creeks and rivers these little 
fairies of the ocean fearlessly fish around 
our boats, nothing can be more pleasing than 
to observe their poise and dip. When with 
their scrutinizing eyes they have observed a 
fish sufficiently near the surface, they pre- 
cipitate themselves upon it with unnerving 
certainty, and a rapidity that is truly asto- 
nishing : this mode of capture strongly re- 
minds us of the fiasirostral tribe among the 
land birds ; and they may indeed be truly 
termed the swallows of the ocean, their long 
aud pointed wings, and small but muscular 
bodies, being admirably adapted for rapid 
and sustained flight, and affording tire means 
by which they are enabled to traverse the 
surface of the deep with never-tiring wings.” 

The Little or Lesser Tern (Sterna mi- 
nuto), which is only about nine inches in 
length, looks like the preceding in minia- 
ture *, is equally if not more delicately ele- 
gant in its plumage and general appearance, 
and its manners and habits are very similar ; 
but it is not nearly so numerous, or so widely 
dispersed. It differs from the Common Tem 
in having the black patch on its head 
bounded by a white line on the front of the 
brow, and over each eye ; in the tail being 
wholly white ; and, in proportion to the 
size of the bird, much shorter or less forked ; 
while the bill and the feet ore more in- 
clined to orange or yellow. Nothing con 
exceed the clean, clear, and glossy whiteness 
of its close-set feathers on the under parts of 
the^ body ; but the upper plumage is of a 
plain lead-coloured gTay, The Lesser Tern 
feeds on beetles, crickets, spiders, and other 
! insects, which it picks up from the marshes, 

! as well as on small fish, on which it plunges 
; at sea. Like the former, it also makes ex- 
tensive incursions inland along the river 
courses, and has frequently been shot several 
hundred miles from the sea. It is extremely 
tame and unsuspicious, often passing you 
on its flight, and within a few yards, as it 
traces the windings and indentations of the 
shore in search _ of the various small Crus- 
tacea on which jt delights to feed. Indeed, 
at such times it appears either altogether 
heedless of man, or its eagerness for food 
overcomes its apprehensions for Its own 
safety. The eggs, which ore generally four 
in number, are dropt on the dry and warm 
sand, the heat of which, during the day, 
is fully sufficient for the purpose of incuba- 
tion ; but the parent sits upon them during 
the night : they are of a yellowish brown 
colour, and nearly an inch and tl tree-quarters 
long. This bird is met with in the south of 


Russia, and about the Black and Caspian 
Sea. It also inhabits the shores of England 
during the summer, where it breeds, end 
migrates to the south as the cold of autumn 
approaches. 

TERRAPIN, or BOX- TORTOISE. 
(Tcrrupcnc.) A genus of fresh-water Tor- 
toise ; the breastplate of which is divided 
into two pieces by a movable articulation $ 
and they have the power of closing Hair 
carapace when the head and limbs are with- 
draw n into it. 

TERRICOL^E. An order of vermiform 
animals, of the class Annelida including two 
principal groups, the Earth-wonus and the 
Ectiads; the former being terrestrial, and 
the latter semi-aquatic. The Annelid* of 
this order have a cylindrical body, taj»ering 
to a i>oint at its extremities, and furnished 
only with several rows of bristles ; which, 
although frequently invisible to the naked 
eve, may be plainly felt by passing the finger 
along the body from behind forwards ; their 
points being directed backwards, in order to 
give the animal a firm hold of the earth 
through which it is boring. They have nei- i 
tlier eyes, antennre, mandibles, cirrhi, nor 
external gills : their bodies, however, are 
distinctly divided into segments ; and these 
ore marked by minute spots on each side, 
which are apertures leading to small re- 
spiratory sacs. [See Earth-worm.] 

TERRIER. ( Canisfainiliarts terrarius . ) 
There are two varieties of this breed of Dogs 5 
the one Bmooth, sleek, and of rather slender 
form ; colour bright black and tan : the other, 
a hardy and fierce animal, known as the 
White-haired or Scotch Terrier ; whose 
rough harsh hair, short muzzle, stout and 
short- limbs, and dirty white colour, suffi- 
ciently distinguish it from the former. The 
English or Common Terrier carries his head 
high, has & sharp muzzle, quick and bright 
eye, neat and compact body, erect ears, with 
the tips sometimes pendulous, legs slender 
but strong, and the tail erect and stiff. It 
should be observed, however, that although 
both these varieties of & bold, active, and Use- 
ful animal are highly valued, and often pre- 
served in all their purity, mongrel breeds ure 
common ; and therefore very many service- 
able dogs, usually called Terriers, ore every 
where to be found. Mr. Bell thus sjMJaks 
of the species: “The Terrier is applied to 
several purposes in which its diminutive 
size, its strength, courage, activity, aud per- 
severance are all called into action. In the 
office of uneartliing the fox it is an essential 
addition to the pack, and a good kennel can 
scarcely be without them ; aud it takes the 
earth with much eagerness, from which lt 
has received its name. Butif the Terrier j 
contribute bo much to the enjoyment of the 
regular sportsman, it offers no less amuse- 
ment to those of a less dignified character, 
by the feats it displays in the destruction of 
minor vermin, — the Badger, the Polecat, 
and the whole tribe of Mustclidce^ and par- 
ticularly the Rat. The clever manner in 
which it deals with the largest and boldest 
of these savage creatures, and the rapidity 
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with which it kills them, can ecaxcely^be roll over, and float with the belly uppermost, 
described. The celebrated dog 4 Billy * was without any power of directing their course, 
turned into a room where there were one Each jaw of the Tetraodon is marked with 
hundred rats ; the object being to decide o a suture, so os to give the appearance of four 
wager that he would kill that number within teeth. The spines are small and low ; and 
a given time. It was done in less than seven 
minutes. A large breed crossed with the 
Bui I -dog, and termed the Bull-Terrier, con- 
stitutes one of the most savage and deter- 
mined races of Dogs known.” 


TERU-TERO. {VaneJtus cayaneneit.) 
This is a bird of the Plover kind, which 
Mr. Darwin 6peaks of as “disturbing the 
stillness of the night,” in the Pampas of 
South America. “ In appearance and ha- 
bits," he says, “it resembles in many respects 
our Peewits t its wings, however, are armed 
with short spurs, like those on the legs of 
the common cock. As our peewit takes its 
name from the sound of its voice, so does the 
Teru-tero. While riding over the grway 
plains, one is constantly pursued by these 
hirds, which appear to hate mankind, and 
I am sure deserve to be hated, for their 
never-ceasing, unvarying, harsh screams. 
To the sportsman they are most annoying, 
by telling every other bird and animal of 
Ins approach : to the traveller In the country, 
they may possibly, as Molina says, do good, 
by warning him of the midnight robber. 
During the breeding season, they attempt, 
like our peewits, by feigning to be wounded, 
to draw away from theirnests dogs and other 
enemies. The eggs of this bird arc •steemed 
a great delicacy.” 

TESTACELLA. [Sec Slug. 3 

TESTtTDINATA. The name of a tribe 
of Chelonian reptiles, of which the Tortoise 
(Tcstudo) is the type. 

TESTUDO. [See Toutoise.3 
TfiTBABRANCHIATA. The name of 
an order of Cephalopoda, which are nearly 
extinct ; the only remaining representative 
of it being the Pearly Nautilus (iVou/i/us 
pomptfitu). 

TETRAMERA. The name given to the 
third general section of the Coleoptcra, 
comprising exclusively those species which 
have four distinct joints to all the tarsi. 
All these insects feed upon vegetable sub- 
stances : their larvae have generally short 
feet, or they are wanting and replaced by 
fleshy lobes. The perfect insect is found 
upon the flowers and leaves of plants. The 
larvae of many of these beetles live mostly 
hidden in the interior of vegetables, and are 
generally deprived of feet, or have them 
very minute. Some of the larger kinds 
devour the hard and ligneous particles. 

TETRAO : TETRAONIMR A genus 
and family of Rosorial Birds. [See Gkoi/sk : 
Ptakmigajc.3 

TETRAODON, A genus of bony fishes 
belonging to the order riectopnathu Like 
the Diodon, they have the faculty of in- 
flating themselves, by filling with air a thin 
and extensile membranous sac, which ad- 
heres to the peritoneum the whole length of 
the abdomen. AY hen thus inflated, they 
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some species arc reckoned poisonous. One 
is electrical {Tetraodon linealus), straight, 
brown and whitish : it is found in the Nile, 
cast on shore by the inundations, and col- 
lected by the children as a plaything. 

TETRAPTITRDS. A genus of Acan- 
thopterygious fishes, nearly allied to the 
X itthias, or Sword-fish, inhabiting the Me- 
diterranean. The beak is shaped like a 
stiletto ; each ventral fin consists of one 
jointless blade ; and there are two small 
crests on each side of the base of the tail, as 1 
in the Mackerel, which appear to steady that 
powerful organ. [See Swottn-FisH.j 

TETTIGONTA : TETTIGONIAD/E. A 
genus and family of Hemipterous insects, to 
which the name of" leaf- hoppers” has been 
applied. They have the head and thorax 
somewhat like those of the Frog-hoppers, 
but their bodies are. in general, proportion- 
ally longer, not so broad across the middle, 
and not bo much flattened. The thorax .is 
wider than long, with the front margin 
curving forwards, the hind margin trans- 
verse, or not extended between the wing- 
covers, which space is filled by a pretty lar 6 c 
triangular scutel or escutcheon. The wing- ; 
covers are generally opaque, and moulded i 
somewhat to the form ot the body, me 
eyes, which arc placed at the sides of the 
head, ore pretty large, but flattish, and not 
globular, as in the Cicadas, hutwithetand- i 
fnr the small sire of most of these insects 
they are deserving our attention on account 
of their beauty, delicacy, and surprising 
agility, as well as for the rojury sustained 
bv vegetation from them. 

Trib'ponia Tib's, which for many years was 
supposed to be tile common European viuc- 
fretter,” is a small insect, as Dr. Harris in- 
forms u», abundant iu Massachusetts, United 

States, and in its perfect state measuring 
only one-tenth of an inch in tengtli- It | 

is of a pale yellower straw-colour ; there , 
are two little red lines on the head : the | 
hack part of the thorax, the scutel, 
of the wing-covers, and a broad band 
across their middle, are rout] 61 « 
of the wing-covers ure blockish, and there 
are some little red lines between the broad 
band and the tips. The head is CKwecnt 
shooed above, and the eyelets arc situated 
justbetow the ridge of the front. 1 he vine- 
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hoppers* as they may be called, inhabit the 
foreign anil the native graj>e-vines, on the 
under surface of the leaves of which they 
may be found during the greater port of the 
summer; for they pass through all their 
changes on the vines. They make their 
first appearance on the leaves in June* when 
they are very small and not provided with 
wings; being then in the larva state. During 
most of the time they remain perfectly quiet, 
with their beaks thrust into the leaves, from 
which they derive their nourishment by suc- 
tion. If disturbed, however, they leap from 
one leaf to another with great agility. As 
they increase in size they have occasion fre- 
quently to change their skins ; and great 
numbers of their empty cast-shins, of a white 
colour, will be found, throughout the sum- 
mer, adhering to the under sides of the 
leaves, and upon the ground beneath the 
vines. When arrived at maturity, which 
generally occurs during the month of August, 
they are still more agile than before, making 
use of their delicate wings as well as their 
legs in their motions from place' to place ; 
and, when the leaves are agitated, they leap 
and fly from them in swarms, but soon alight 
and begin again their destructive operations. 
The infested leaves at length become yel- 
low, sickly, and prematurely dry, and give 
to the vine at Midsummer tne aspect it na- 
turally assumes on the approach of winter. 
But tht9 is not the only injury arising from 
the exhausting punctures of the vine-hop- 
* % cre ? the plant languishes, and, if the evil 
bo allowed to go on unchecked, in a few 
| years the vines become exhausted, barren, 
and worthless. In the autumn the vine- 
hoppers desert the vines, and retire for 
shelter during the coming winter beneath 
fallen leaves and among the decayed tufts 
and roots of grass, where they remain till 
the following spring, when they emerge from 
their winter quarters, and in due time de- 
posit their ejrgs upon the leaves of the vine, 
and then perish. 

TIIAI/AUCTOS.* [Sfee Bear, Polar.] 

THALASSIDROMA. A genus of web- 
footed Birds closely allied to Procejlaria, 
and commonly called Stormy Petrel, under 
which word, two or three species are de- 
scribed. We may here describe another 
oceanic species, the 

Thalassidkoua Leucoq aster, or 
White-bellied Stormy Petrel. This Is 
a fine and powerful species of the Petrel 
family of birds ; easily distinguished from 
all others by the total absence of black down 
the centre of .the abdomen, and the short- 
ness of its toes. It is seen (rays Mr. Gould) 
fluttering over the glassy surface of the 
ocean during calms with an easy butterfly- 
like motion of the wings, and buffeting 
with equal vigour the crests of the loftiest 
waves of the storm ; at one moment descend- 
ing their deep troughs, and at the next 
rising with the utmost alertness to their 
t highest points, apparently from an impulse 
i communicated ns much by striking the sur- 
j face of' the water with its webbed feet, as by 
the action of the wings. The head and neck 


is of a deep sooty black ; back grayish 
liluck, each feather margined with white ; 
wings and tail black ; chest, all the under 
surface, and the upper tail-coverts, white ; 
bill and feet jet-black. Like the other 
members of the genus, it feeds on molluscs, 
the spawn of fish, and any kind of fatty 
matter that may be floating on the surface 
of the ocean. [See Petrel.] 

THECLA. A genus of diurnal Lepidop- 
tern, abounding in exotic species, but of 
which only six or seven are met with in this 
country. They arc called by collectors 

Jlair-ttrectte* from the under-side of the 
wings being frequently ornamented with 
two or three delicate, straight, or zigzag pale 
lines on a dark ground. We particularize 

The Tjikcl a Quercus, or Purple 
Hair-streak Butterfly. About the mid- 
dle of July this species of the Papiliona- 
ceous tribe* i9 seen frequenting the tops of 
lofty oaks and ash trees. Its wings are 
dusky black above : the male with the disc 
of the anterior deep glossy blue, formed of 
an oblong patch, and extending towards 
the anal angle ; the female with the entire 
disc purple, and n dusky margin : beneath, 



PURPLE HAIR-STREAK DOTTERELT. 

(THECLA QOERO0S,) 

both sexes are similar ; the anterior wings 
are cinereous, with a short white streak 
on the costa towards the" apex ; betweerf 
which and the posterior margin the wing 
is paler, with a few whitish spots ; the pos- 
terior wings are similar at the base, and 
have an undulated white streak, slightly 
edged internally with dusky ; beyond^ this 
are two rows of whitish crescents, with a 



PURPLE HAIR-STREAK BUTTERTLT. 

ONDZR SIDE. 

fulvous spot at the anal angle. Body block 
alxrve, cinereous beneath ; tail black ; an- 
tennas block, faintly annulated with cine- 
reous. The purple blotch on the anterior 
wings of the male varies greatly in size j and 
the wings of the female are sometimes only 
slightly purpurescent. Caterpillar lightish 
brown, with three rows of green dots ; it 
feeds on the oak. Chrysalis rust-coloured, 
with three rows of brown dots. 
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! 'I* HE CL A FeUKI ; Or, PlUHF. HAIR- | 

streak' Butterfly. This insect is in many I 
parts of England considered scarce, while in j 
others it frequently abounds ; myriads, in- 1 
deed, may sometimes be seen hovering over 
the flowers and bramble blossoms in one 
district, though in another part, not very 
.remote perhaps, hardly one is to bo seen. 
From the beginning to the middle of July 
ia the usual time of its appearing. Wings 
above deep black or brown, immaculate ; 
beneath . paler ; anterior with a transverse 
abbreviated white streak on the costa towards 
the apex : posterior wings with a similar 
streak, which becomes of a zig-zag form, 
gradually lessening towards the inner mar- 
gin : beyond this is an irregular deep-rufous 
orange marginal band, edged internally with 
black, and sometimes accompanied by a nar- 
row white streak, and spotted with, black 
I externally ; the tailed appendages are black, 
tipped with white, those of the females being 
the longest Body block above, drab-colour 
beneath *, the legs bluish ; antennm black, 
with white rings, and an orange tip. Ca- 
terpillar dusky-green, with whitish lateral 
lines { the back dentatcd : it feeds on the 
blackthorn. Chrysalis dusky-brown, with 
a white head. 

Thecla Rubij ot Green Hair- 
streak Butterfly. This is a pretty but 
not very abundant species ; it frequents 
hedges and bramble bushes, upon the buds 


usually immaculate, with the thinner margin 
pale dusky-brown: the posterior wings not 
tailed, but denticulated ou the hinder margin 
with nn interrupted series of white dots: 
the cilia, both above and below, arc brown, 
dotted with black on the posterior wings: 
body deep brown above, pale beneath. Ca- 
terpillar green and yellow, with black head : 
it feeds on the bramble, naintfoin, and broom. 
Chrysalis brown. 

The cl a or Bboww Haib- 

streak Butterfly. This insect resorts 
cliiefly to birch woods, but cannot be con- 
sidered a very common specie* any where. 
Wings above dark brown ; the anterior with 
a traurverse black etreak at the apex of the 



BROWN HAIR-31 REAR. RUTr*RFLT. 
(THROLA BriOL«~UALS.) 

basal areolet ; beyond which, in the female, 
is a large kidney- shaped orange spot, and 
in the male a slight fulvous cloud : the pos- 
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have nn oblique slightly-waved elongate 

I orange band, with black inner and white 
outer margin : the anal angle is spotted with 
black, and tbe cilia on the anal areolets have 
a fuscous etripe : the body is brown above, 
cinereous beneath ; the antennee black, an- 
notated with white. Caterpillar green, with 
oblique yellowish streaks on the sides, and 
two yellow dorsal lines : it feed 3 on the birch 
and blackthorn : the chrysalis ia reddish- 
brown, with paler streaks. 
TIIECODONTOSAURUS. [See Buffl.] 

THORNBACK. (Rata clavata.) A well- 
known fish of the JiaiaiUe family, rarely 
equal to the Skate in point of size. It 
is an Inhabitant of the Mediterranean ; ami 
is taken In great abundance in the spring 
and summer (when it visits the shallows for 
the deposition of its eggs) on the Cornish 
const, and also on th* coasts of Scotland and 
, Ireland. The colour of the akin is brownish 
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I gray, with irregnlordusky variegations ; and 
, of a rough or slmgrccn-Iike surface : the 
under part is white, with a slight cast of 
| flesh colour. Its whole upper surface is 
■ covered with strong curved spines, which 
I are most conspicuous down the middle and 
| on each side of the hack, where four or *-ix 
of much larger size than the rest are gene- 
rally seen. The back 19 marked with a 
number of pale round spots, of different 
sizes, and which ore commonly surrounded 
with a dark-coloured edge. Along the mid- 
dle of the back run? a single row of strong 
spines, continued to the tip of the tail ; and 
It often happens that there are three, or even 
five rows of spines on this part. The tail is 
furnished with two membranous fins on the 
upper central ridge, and ends with a small 
dilatation.' The Thomback is in the be*t 
condition for table about Novembeh They 
feed on various other fish, particularly flat- 
fish, testaceous mollitsca, and Crustacea. 

THORN [MOTHS]. A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus Qtomctra. 

THRUSH. (Turdus.) Birds of the family 
Titrdida % or Thrushes, are extremely nume- 
rous, and are found in nearly every part of 
the world ; the several species being adapted 
to almost every climate. They generally 
frequent the fields and pastures for their food, 
winch usually consists of soft animal and 
vegetable substaucc<?, as berries and other 
fruits, worms, and snails. Some species are 
remarkable for tlicir power and variety of 
song, and others for their powers of imita- 


tion. Their nests are generally constructed 
on the brandies of trees, and most of the 1 
species lny from four to six eggs. They have J 
the beak arcuated and compressed, but its 
point is not hooked. Their habits are in J 
general solitary ; but the majority, however, > 
arc gregarious during the winter. The fc- J 
males of all the Thrush kind, though tome- ; 
what less brilliant, are very similar iu plu- , 
mage to the malci. . f 

i 

The SoNO'Tiinrsn, Mavis, or Tiuiostm: | 
(Turtlrts nuts fries), is a well-known and much 1 
admired bird in this country, charming tis 
not only with the sweetness, but the variety 
of its song, which it commences early in the 
spring, and continues to the beginning of 
autumn. It meu>urcsmnc inches* in length: 
rts l>eak is dusky, the under mandible yd- I 
lowish at the base : head, nml upper parts | 
of the body, yellowish brown, with a few I 1 
ohscurc dusky lines on the former: the throat, J 
neck, and soles are yellowish ; the breast . 
white, spotted with dusky ; and the abdo- ! 
men white : the under wing-coverts dull ; 
orange yellow : legs light brown. The food ^ 
of the Song-thrush consists of iim'Cts nml 1 
berries; it is also particularly fond of snails, 
the shells of which it breaks against stones. 
The female builds her nest generally in 
hti'hcs ; It Is composed of dried grass nml 
green moss, will; n little earth or clay inter- 
mixed, and lined with rotten wood ; she lays s 
four or five eggs, of a palclduccolour.marked I 
1 with dusky spots on the larger end. 
j Bewick says, that although this Fpecics is 
not considered migratory with us, it has, 

* nevertheless, been observed in some places in 
j great numbers during the spring and summer 
. where not one was to he seen in the winter; 

’ v Iiieh has induced an opinion that they 
5 either shift their quarters entirely, or take 

• shelter In the more retired parts of the woo«R 
i Thy have been uliserved to pass through 
j Courland, Prussia, Sec. iu great numbers, m 
, their way to the Alps: and in Prance they 
, arc migratory, visiting Burgundy when the 

grapes are ripe, and committing great ravages f 
among the vineyards. _ t . 

In the Journal of a Naturalist, the habits 
of this bird are thus pleasantly noticed: 

“ The Throstle is a bird of great utility in a 
garden where wall-fruity is grown, by reason 
of the peculiar inclination which it has for 
feeding upon snails, and very many of them 
he does dislodge in the course of a day. . 
When the female is fitting, the male bird j 
seems to be particularly assiduous in search- 
ing them out, and t believe he feeds bis 
mate during that period, having frequently 
seen him flying to the nest with food, long 
before the eggs were hatched : after this 
time the united labours of the pair destroy 
numbers of these injurious creatures. That 
he will regale himself frequently with n 
tempting gooseberry or bunch of currants, 

Is well known t but his cervices entitle 
him to a very ample reward. The Black- 
bird associates with these Thrushes in our 
gardens, but makes no compensation for 
our indulgences after his song ceases, as 
he docs not feed upon the snail ; but the i 
Thrush benefits us through the year, by his / 
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propenjsities for this particular food, and and they soon produce an abundance of 
every grove resounds with his harmony berries. 

in the season ; and probably if this race “Whilst the fruit of these trep* affords a 
suffered less from the gun of the Christmas delicious repast to the Stormcock, the 
popper, the gardener might find much bene- branches that bear the berries are well known 
fit, in his ensuing crop of fruit, from the to be an effectual preservative against the 
forbearance.’* • devilish spells of witchcraft- In the village 

of Wattoa I have two small tenants : the 
The Missel Thrush, or Stormcock, name of one is James Simpson, that of the 
{7\inJus vheivorus), is the largest of the other Sally Holloway; and Sally’s house 
European Thrushes, being nearly twelve stands a little before the houte of Simpson. 
Inches in length. Bill dusky ; eyes hazel : Some three months ago I overtook Simpson 
the head, back, and lesser coverts of the on the turnpike road, and I asked him if his 
wings olive brown, the latter tipped with dull cow were gettiug better, for Ms son had told 
brownish white ; the lower part of the back me she had fallen sick. * 8he’a coming on 
and rump tinged with yellowish brown and 6urprUiugly, Sir,’ quoth ho. * The last 
ash ; sides of the head and throat yellowish time that the cow-doctor came to see her, 
white, spotted with brown; from thence to * Jem,* said he to me, looking earnestly at 
the vent white, with dusky spots; those of old Sally's house, * Jem,* said he, ‘mind and I 
the breast triangular in shape, and of the keep your cow-house door shut before the 


belly and sides roundish: tail feathers brown, eun goes down, otherwise I won’t answer 
the three outermost tipped with white : legs what may happen to the cow.’ — ‘Ay, ay, 
yellow; claws black. Its food consists prin- my lad,’ said I, * I understand your mean - 
cipally of berries, those of the mialctoo being ing ; but I am up to the old slut, and I defy 
its favourite ; from whence the ancients er- her to do me any harm now. —‘And what 
roneoualy believed that the plant could not has old Sally been doing to you, James ? 
vegetate without having passed through its said I. — ‘Why, Sir, replied he, ‘we all 
body,— .lienee the proverb, ** Turdus malum know too well what she can do, one dm 
« fM cacot.” It will also eat insects, and their long owed me & grudge ; and my cow, which 
larva:, with which it feeds its young. It was iu very good health, fell blcK lmme- 
builds its nest in the fork of low trees, par- diately after Sally had been seen to look m 
ticularty those that arc covered with moss ; at the door of the cow-house, just as night 
coarse grass, woven together with wool, and was coming on. The cow grew worse and 
a lining of fine dry gross, being the materials, worse ; and so Invent and cut a bundle of 
The eggs are four or five in number, of a wiggin (mountain-ash), and I nailed the 
flcsh-colour, varied with deep and light rust- brandies oil up and down the cow-house ; 
coloured spots. This bird is common and, Sir, you may see them there if you will 
throughout all Britaiu, and resident at all take the trouble to step In. I am a match for 
seasons. It is very wild and distrustful, old Sally now, and she cun t do me any more 
except at the season of propagation, when it harm, eo long as the wiggm oranChes hang 
approaches the vicinity of human habitation, in the place where I have nailecl them. My i 
and is remarkable for the spirit with which poor cow will get well in spite of her. Alosl j 
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the weather be mild, it will begin to siDg at the schoolmaster of Uie nineteenth ceu- J 
the commencement of the year. tury 1 “ 

That most enlertaining naturalist, Charles The Thrush. (Turtles solitarius.'i 

\\ aterton. Esq., whose art of 6tory- telling is TJie favourite native lmuuts of this silent 
only excelled by the soundness of his oruitho- an(J rec | use B p ec ies, according to Wilson, arc 
logical observations, concludes hi-* remarks ^ dwJc BU utary cane and myrtle swamps of 
on this bird as follows : — “ The Stormcock tl aou thern States of America. It lias been 
surpass* all other Thrushes in size, and Is supposed, he sa\s, to be only a variety of 
decidedly the largest songster of the Euro- ^ Wood-thrush ; but it is considerably 
pcan birds. He remains with us the whole ^ being 0 nly about seven inches in length, 
of the year ; mid he is one of three birds af . ( j a ^ () “ e tl,p.r destitute of the clear voice 
which charm ns with their melody during aJ)tl inus j^ u | ,, ower3 of that charming mln- 
the dreary months of winter, when the btre j 4 upper phrts are a plain, deep 

Throstle and the Lark are silent, and nil the O ]} v g.brown ; lower, dull white ; upper part 
migratory birds have left us, to sojourn in of thc breast and tliroat, dull cream colour, 
•warmer climates. On this account I prize him deepest where the pi rim age fall* over the 
doubly. He appears to be gregarious in the 6 boulders of the whig, and marked with 
months of August and September. I have i ar r e dark brown pointed spots ; ear, feathers, 
occasionally counted from forty to fifty of | j- nC QYCr t be eye, cream, the former 
these birds In a flock; and I suspect they mottled with olive; of the wings 

are sometimes mistaken for an early arrival i^ter tips dusky, tail-covert* and tail, In- 
of fieldfares, by those who pay attention to c K n j„«/ to reddish fox-colour. Tail slightly 
the migration of birds. The Stormcock is f or ved • legs dusky : bill black above, anti 
remarkably fond of the berries of the moun- . .. A whitish below, 

tain-ash. lie who loves to see this pretty «• 

songster near his dwelling would do well to The Wood Thrush ho tg 

plant a number of mountain- ashes near hi a about eight inches in . 1 1 , 

pleasure-ground*: they are of quick growth, the upper parts of the bouy aremlvo »_< 
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brightest on the head, and inclining to olive 
on the rnmp and tail : throat and breast 
white, tinged with buff, and sprinkled all 
over with dusky spots : belly and vent pure 
white : Cyes surrounded with a. white circle : 
legs and claws flesh colour. Very little dif- 
ference in the colour of the sexes. This spe- 
cies inhabits the whole of North America, 
from Hudson’s Bay to Florida : its song is 
heard every morning and evening during the 
months of May and June, and is greatly ad- 
mired ; but during the day it. is silent : its 
favourite haunts are thick shaded hollows by 
the sides of brooks or rivulets : its nest, made 
of withered beech leaves with layers^ of diy 
grass mixed with mud, and lined with dry 
fibrous roots,is often placed in an alder bush. 
Its eggs are four or five in number, and of a 
light blue colour. 

The Redwing Thrush, (Turdus tk’acus), 
like the Fieldfare, which it much resembles, 
is migratory, generally arriving in Britain 
about the latter end of September, and 
departing gradually, not in flocks, in the 
spring. It is about eight inches and a half 
in length i the flanks and beneath the wings 
ore deep rufous ; the back brown, inclining 
to olive' green ; a conspicuous pale streak 
| oVer the eye ; and longitudinal markings on 
1 the under parts. It is abundant in Norway, 
Sweden, and Prussia. Its nest is placed in a 
low bush or shrub ; and it lavs five or six 
blue-green eggs; spotted with black. Its 
song is not very attractive. 

In 5tr. Hewitson’s elegant work on the 
Eggs of Birds, is the following interesting 
account of the Redwing : 44 In our long ram- 
bles through the boundless forest scenery of 
Norway, or during our visits to some of its 
thousand isles, whether by night or by day, 
the loud, wild, and most delicious song of 
the Redwing seldom failed to cheer us. Un- 
like its neighbour the fieldfare, it was soli- 
tary and shy, and on our approach to the 
tree on the top of which it was perched, 
would drop down and hide itself in the thick 
of the brushwood. Throughout that part of 
the country which we visited, it is known 
by the name of Nightingale, and well it de- 
serves to be so ; to a sweeter songster I have 
never listened, lake the nightingale of more 
southern skies, its clear sweet song would 
Occasionally delight ns during the hours of 
night, if the two or three delightful hours of 
twilight which succeed the long day of a 
Norwegian summer can be called night. 
The birds, like the other inhabitants of the 
country, seem loth to lose in sleep a portion 
of this short-lived season. 

“Anxious to extend our researches on- 
wards, in the hope that as we proceeded 
north we should prove more successful, we 
had lingered but little to search for the nest 
and eggs of the Redwing, and our inquiries 
with regard to them had been unavailing. 
One afternoon, os we approached the sea- 
coast, and at the same time the northern 
limit of a beaten road, we discovered a nest 
of the Redwing, hut to our great disAppoint- 
ment it had young ones. Having almost 
reached the boundary of our woodland ram- 
bles for the present, we spent the whole of . 


the following day in exploring the beautifi 1 
woods by which we were on all sides sur- j 
rounded. We found a second nest of the , 
Redwing, but the eggs were again hatched, j 
The nest of the Redwing is placed, like those ] 
of the thrush and blackbird, in the centre of j 
a thorn or other thick bush. It is similar to 1 
those of the blackbird, fieldfare, and ring 
onzel. Outwardly, it is formed of moss, 
roots, and dry gross ; inwardly, cemented j 
with clay, and’ again lined with finer grass.” i 
Tiie author of 4 The Journal of a Natural- j 
ist ’ 6ays it is well known to every sportsman j 
that the Redwing and the Fieldfare feed , 
chiefly upon “heps and haws," the fruit of j 
the white thorn aod the wild rose. Yet he j 
admits that “these birds, generally 6peak- i 
ing, give the preference to insect food and { 
worms ; and when flights of them have 
taken their station near tire banks of large j 
rivers, margined by lowlands, we shall find j 
that the bulk of them will remain there, and ] 
feed in those places ; and, in the uplands, j 
we shall observe 6mall restless parties only. 1 
But in the midland and some other counties, 
the flocks that are resident have not always j 
these meadows to resort to, and they then 1 
feed on the haws as long as they remain. 
In this county, the extensive lowlands of 
the river Severn in open weather are visited 
by prodigious flocks of these birds j but as 
soon as snowfalls, or hard weather comes 
on, they leave these marshy lands, because 
their insect food is covered or become scarce, 
visit the uplands to feed on the produce of 


as our larks, at the commencement of a 
snowy season, repair to the turnip fields of 
Somerset and Wiltshire. They remain ab- 
sent during the continuance of those causes 
which incited their migration ; but, as the 
frost breaks up, and even before the thaw 
has actually commenced, we see a large por- 
tion of these passengers returning to their 
worm and insect food in the meadows, at- 
tended probably by many that did not take 
flight with them — though a great number 
remain in the upland pastures, feeding pro- 
miscuously as they can." 

The Red-breasted Thrush. ( Turdus 
miqratarius.') This species of the Tlirush, to 
winch the name of the Robin is also com- 
monly applied, is one of the loudest and most 
delightful songsters of the North American 
continent. 44 His notes," as Dr. Richardson 
truly remarks, “ resemble those of the com- 
mon Thrush, hut are not so loud. Within 
the arctic circle the woods are silent in the 
bright light of noon-day, but towards mid- 
night, when the sun travels near the horizon, 
and the shades of the forest are lengthened, 
the concert commences, and continues till 
six or seven in the morning. Even in these 
remote regions, the assertion of those natu- 
ralists who have declared that the feathered 
tribes of America are void of hormonj', might 
be fully disproved. Indeed, the transition ii 
so sudden from the perfect repose, the death- 
like silence of an arctic winter, to the ani- 
mated bustle of summer; the trees spread their 
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I foliogc with such magical rapidity, and every 
succeeding morning opens with such agree- 
able accessions of feathered songsters to swell 

I the chorus — their plumage os gay and un- 
impaired as when they enlivened the deep- 
green forests of tropical climes, that the 
return of a northern spring excites in the 
\ mind a deep feeling of the beauties of the 
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season, a sense of the bounty and providence 
of the Supreme Being, wltich is cheaply pur- 
chased by the tedium of nine montlvs of 
winter. The most verdant lawns and culti- 
vated glades of Europe, the most beautiful 
, productions of art, fail in producing that 
; exhilaration and joyous buoyancy of mind 
, which we have experienced in treading the 
! wilds of Aictie America, when their snowy 
) covering has been just replaced by an infant 
} but vigorous vegetation. It is impossible 
j for the traveller to refrain, at such moments, 
j from joining his aspirations to the song 
I which every creatme around is pouring forth 
i to the great Creator/' "• 

! TheRijto Tiinusn^ (Turdns torquahis .) 
i This species is migratory, and is found 
j throughout the greatest part of Europe, Asia, 
} and Africa. It is eleven inches in length : 

| tiie beak is partly orange-yellow : the whole 
| upper part of the plumage is block, with 
, scarcely any gray on the margins of the fea- 
i thers; the quills and wing-coverts dusky, 
j liordcred with pale gray: a gorget of pure 
; white : under wing-covcrls pale brown, with 
j broad gray margins : legs dusky brown. It 
breeds in Wales and many of the mountain- 
ous parts of Britain and Ireland; ana is 
very abundant in the isle of Portland, upon 
their arrival and departure, every spring 
and autyrnn. Its nest is generally placed 
I on the ground, under some small bush : it is 
j formed like that of the BlockblYd ; and the 
| in size and colour are very like that 
j bird’s. During the breeding season it is a 
rare occurrence to observe a second pair in 
the same neighbourhood. When they have 
young, they arc vefy clamorous if disturbed. 

• Their food consists of snails, insects, and 
berries, particularly those of the juniper. 

The Water Times ir. (Seturus aqitctiictuJ) 
This bird, which is called in America a 
Thrush, belongs, however, to a different 
Rub-family, but may be described here : it 
remarkable for its partiality to brooks, 
rivers, shores, and ponds; wading In the 
sliallowa in search of aquatic Insects, chatter- 


ing as it fllea. It is only about six Inches 
in length : the whole upper parts ore of a 
uniform and very dark olive, frith a line 
of white extending over the eye, and along 
the sides of the neck ; the lower parts are 
white, tinged with an ochxeous yellow ; the 
breast and rides marked with pointed spots 
or streaks of black or deep brown: bill 
brown : legs fleri\-colour. Wilson remarks 
that the cane-brakes, swamps, river shores, . 
and deep watery solitudes of Louisiana, Ten- } 
nesBee, and the Mississippi territory, possess . 
them in abundance ; there they arc cml- f 
nently distinguished by the loudness, sweet- \ 
ness, and expressive variety of their notes, 1 
which begin very high and clear, falling 
with an almost imperceptible gradation till 
they are scarcely articulated. At these times ; 
the musician is perched qn the middle j 
branches of a tree over the brook or river j 
bank, pouring out its charming melody, that 
may be distinctly heard for nearly half a i 
mile. The voice of this little bird, says he, J' 
appeared so exquisitely sweet and expressive 
that I was never tired of listening to it, while . i 
traversing the deep shaded hollows of those 
cane-brakes where it usually resorts. 

We can afford no more space for the de- 
scription of other species ? but may remark 
that there are foreign species of this exten- 


aud slopes of the Asiatic mountains, the 
dorsal plumage is mottled at all ages; a 
character peculiar to the nestling dresses of | 
the others. One species belonging to it(2br- } 
dew Whitii) the largest of all the Thrushes, 
resembles the Missel Thrush in its form and 
proportions, and occasionally strays to the 
west of Europe, having been met with even 
in Britain. Other Thrushes, peculiar to 
America, and breeding in the northern divi- 
sion of that continent, are wlifpiy m habit, 
and successively diminish in size; having . 
the bill weaker and tarsi more elongated, [ 
assuming the russet tint of the Nightingale, ‘ 
and gradually losing the breast-sputs, s.e. 
In short, the Thrushes form a great centre 
of radiation, which ramifies in every dime- I 
lion, tiU the normal generic features dis- 
appear. 

TBYDACINUS. A genus of Marsupial 
animals. The Thylacina are distinguished 

from the Opossums by the himl feet having 

bo thumb, by a hairy and Hut pielicllulo 
tail and two incisors less to each jaw. 1 here 
is only one tailing species known, o native ; 
of Australia. It is smn’ler than a wolf, and , 
lower on the legs s of a grayish colour, barred ] 
with black across its hinder limbs. In its , 
native island (Van Diemen's Land) it is 
called both Tiger and H vecna. 

THYBACOBEO. [Sec SomxxcxTj 

TIIYDACOTIIERnm. [See SrmJ 

TBYMABBTJS. [See Gratliko.] 

THYMEBE. A genus of Diurnal Bepi- 
doptoro belonging to the family Iltfpcriaihtu j 
or “Skippers" as they are called In this, 
country. Of the British species we may par- j 
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family, Thripidc e, the species of which, how- 
ever, are rather numerous. These insects 
are found upon various plants, sometimes 1 
swarming in immense profusion in various 
kinds of flowers, especially the large white 
hedge-convolvulus : they feed upon the 
juices of plants, and are often extremely in- . 
jurious, especially in hot-houses, vine-houses, j 
melon and cucumber beds, &c., the leaves 
upon which they reside being marked all 
over with small decayed patches. One spe- 
cies (y7inps cerwifium) infests the wheat, J 
sometimes to a mischievous extent. It takes l 
its station in the furrow of the seed, in the 
_ wrB ,r _ bottom of which it fixes its rostrum, aiul by 

“rnrl^E U,L°2' ) depririne the teed of its rooWme, cau.-et it 

to shrink up. One sex of this species is 
mogul ar notched spots on a dusky ground ; apterous ; the larva is yellow and very nim- 
the posterior wings with the white spots in the hie, and the pupa is whitish, with black 
centre forming an interrupted band : all the eyes, and very sluggish. This species also 

gnaws the stems above the knot6, and causes 
the abortion of the enn It is said that In 
180o the wheat crops in England suffered 
materially from this minute insect. 

THYSANOURA. The name piven to nn 
order of apterous insects, comprising many 
species, none of which undergo a metamor- 
phosis. They arc furnished with six legs, 
and have nt the sides of the body, or its ex- 
tremity, peculiar organs of locomotion. The 
order contains two families. In the first, 
the EnriSMMJ-C, the abdomen is furnished 
on each side with a row of movnble appen- 
dages, like false legs ; and Is terminated by 
long pointed bristles, of which three are usu- 
ally most remarkable. In the second family 
(the PoDirmD.K), the nppendages to the sides 
of the abdomen are wanting ; but the extre- 
mity of it Is prolonged into a forked toil, by 
which these insect* can take very surprising 
leaps. [See Poduka.] 

TICK. The JRicima, commonly known as 
Ticks t belong to the Acakid.c [which sesj. 

They are small, disagreeable animals, usu- 
ally of a flattened, round, or oval form ; 
generally destitute of eyes, but have the 
mouth provided with lancets, that enablo 
them to penetrate more readily the skins of 
animals whose blood they suck. They fasten 
upon horses, cows, sheep, dogs, and other 
quadrupeds $ and they bury their suckers 
(which are often furnished with minute re- 
curved hooks) so firmly in the skin, that 
they can scarcely be detached without a 
portion of it coming away with them. They 
acquire a very considerable “size by suction, 
being frequently distended like a blown 
bladder, and full of blood. It is common 
to find them in thick woods, abounding in 
brushwood, briars, &c., and nttaching them- 
selves to plants with the two anterior legs. 
[For an account of a curious species of Tick 
commonly called Hed-Spider, see Spider.} 

TIGER. (Eelfs fiyrfj.) This roost beau- 
tiful, but most destructive of quadrupeds, Is 
undoubtedly, next to the Lion, also the most 
powerful animal of the feline species. It is 
a native of the warmer parts of Asia, and is 
principally found in India and the Indian 
islands ; though the species extends as far 
as Chino, Chinese Tartary, and the Altaic 
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wings have a white or cream-coloured fringe 
barred with black: beneath, the anterior wings 
are pale greenish-gray, with white spots, ns 
above 5 the posterior wings are grayish-green 

/m&'f 
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also spotted as above : fringe with black 
bars narrower than on the upper surface. 
The Grizzle frequents woods, commons, dry 
banks, and meadows about the end of May. 

THYNNUS. [See TukjttO 
THYS AN OPTER A. The name given to 
an order of insects of a very minute size, 
scarcely exceeding a line in length ; charac- 
terized by long, narrow, membranous wings, 
neither folded nor reticulated, with long 
cilice, laid horizontally along the back when 
at rest ; mouth with two setiform mandibles; 
two triangular flat palpigerous maxillce, and 
a palpigerous labium ; tarsi, with two joints, 
j vesicuiose at the tip : pupa active, semi- 
i complete. The order comprises but a single 
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mountains. It h“ ““ d sanguinary 

maters, prowling habit* flie genus, 

propensities common to tneiv all by the 

but it is disungmshcd from tne ^ pound 

peculiar markings of lt» “ . the face, 

colour is a bnghtorangej the belly being 
throat, and under “®.“ .i c „ an tly stnped 
nearly w hlte , ; , ‘ ni.. erse black°bands or bars, 
by a senes of trans'cnie u - kins contrast 
which form »^. d “ d A ^ut the face and 

uponthe 

tail, the tip of which is blacK. 
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The Tigers “““‘{ft oT’s special 
seldom fail to eiigage tncsp bserv able 

notice, but a w ‘ d .® ? f^ by long confine- 
between such “"""f „ of climate, have lost 
I ment, and an aUe ratio J . colours, and 

1 the native linlUan.y . » or lurk in the 

those which roam i the »«* *• 6Cen in perfec- 
1 jungle nuu morass. has been impaired 

'1 lion, and before its healtiwias w to 

hy confinement, it ■ * scar y te(1 a m- 
1 conceive a more elegant y ™ » .yellow ; 

Sl i the bright and .ntense oranEej 
the deep and w^f’?., 0 u ie A single : the 
in some parts double, , t ® 1 i„ we r part of 
i pure white of the cheeks an t)ie b i„ck 
1 tl,c sides, over which a par thcr , an 

< striping is continued— to™’ t0 that of 

■ atipeamnce superior k , quadruped- 

• any other regularly 1 “"*aUy inferior in 
,1 Although the Tiger IS ,,eeu seen 

i site to the Lion, it has s « of ftftccn ftet 
. even larger, vu, . of t 8 tbe tail. The 

\ ^sl'mAhose°ofInia P .wlii=h are termed 

i ^'ti&al b 

every oilier, it is ““„e of the hotter rc- 

the most dreadful scourge o common to re- 

: gioos of Asia. II has .fg even when in 
present it as quite « n ‘£™“ st auces might be 
confinement ; but rn“jy “ sert ion is with- 

| given to show that such a _ ^ call deny 

I out foundation l difficult to overcome 

II that it is extremely ferocious nature. 

’ their naturally cruel and f hij prey is by 

Tlie Tiger s niethml _of seiri i springing 
concealing himself f-om jetjm, -which ^he , 
witli U horrible roar on liis^^ ^ paving I 

carries off, and tears t i . sucking tlui 
first partly satiated hijnsdh J thnt he ,, 
M««l i and such IS his st^g se cmiiig ease, 
ahle to carry off abul IS tlowt roau ccs four 

The Tigress, like the Lioness,^ ^ M 

or live youug at a lute 1 __ 
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rage exceeds i all ^ ri f"““, h cr plunderers, who 

danger, she ‘henpursu cu b j„ or der to 
are often glad to rcieae o their escape : 
Tetard her wlule J carries it to the 
she stops, takes it up, an^ rct um9, and 
nearest cover, but »“ ‘“ t / the very gates 
renews her punm!*’ * Jfi 0 f the sea i and 
of buildings, or the Jowring them is lost, , 
when her hope of and ter- 
slie expresses her agony ny m 
rifichowUnge- ^observation, on the habits, 
The foUotving obserw much t0 tbe pur- 
chase, &c. of the _.v.: n v 1 the ambushed | 

pose : “ The bound wdh which tm ^ 

Tiger throws himselt p terrible in its 
wonderful in it. Serves that the 

effects, pennant 30 1^0 ^ dcaaly leap 
distance which it clears & mere puppet 

As W r S&Wf JS 

hratinK its swl ^ ine33 ’„«„r<»d most unjustly, 

zoologist has been c • author among 

wmrenllyi nor is he «v_ on J Oppia" 
the ancients who notice Tigers a 


swiftness in . witnesses, confirm what 
thority, both eje ! n( i e pQ only mention 
Plinv say 8 ; Ihc . the other saw * 

in general vast a sW jft horse, whose 

triia between one ami eUing in time 
• lor pscaned merely ^ The chase of 

amidst a circle of armed men. it h 

ir,^^s'cam-ni. u ‘ho o ^;;--r^|eb. 

tempt of danger. T “0 m s , boug h fre- , 
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«2*5f bis monstrous strength ogo . | 
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| nics of horror, Togret, and fear, rushed at 
once upon us. I fired on the Tiger: he 
seemed agitated : my companion fired also, 
and in a few minutes after this my unfortu- 
nate friend came up to us, bathed in blood. 
Every medical assistance was vain, and he 
expired in the space of twenty-four hours, 
having received such deep wounds from the 
claws aud teeth of the animal as rendered 
his recovery hopeless. A large fire, consist- 
ing of ten or twelve whole trees, was blazing 
by us at the timo this accident took place ; 
and ten or more of the natives with us. The 
human mind can scarce form any idea 
of this scene of horror. We had hardly 
pushed our boat from that accursed shore, 
when the Tigress made her appearance, al- 
most raging mad, and remained on the sand 
all the while we continued in sight.” 

The following narrative of the almost mi- 
raculous escape of an European soldier from 
the grasp of a Tiger is given by an officer 
who some years since was in command of a 
party in India, and may therefore be re- 
garded as authentic : — 

41 It was after along day’s march of fifteen 
miles, across a country where with difficulty 
a road could be traced, and that made by 
1 deep ravines cut by the rains, with here and 
there upright stones, that we arrived at a 
1 jungle unusually swampy, which, from its 
size, and the fatigued state of the soldiers 
and cattle, I thought it prudent todefer pass- 
ing until the following morning, when, pro- 
bably, we should fall iu with on enemy about 
three thousand strong, with several pieces of 
cannon, under the command of Ally Newos 
Khau, with whom we were not over anxious 
to hazard an engagement, from the infe- 
riority of our fores ; which consisted only of 
six hundred Europeans and two small field 
pieces. 

44 1 liad observed several flocks of wild pea- 
cocks and turkeys while the tents were 
pitching, which always frequent the same 
i ary heathy ground adjacent to jungles, that 
; tigers do ; but from our numbers, the cora- 
• pactncs9 of our encampment, and the pre- 
J caution I had taken to order fires to be 
, kindled in various directions, I conceived 
| we had little to fear from any visit those 
j gentlemen might tliink proper to pay us. 

. 1 had but just entered my tent, nod wrapped 
\ myself in my boat cloak, with a view to doze 
'away the remaining hour or two, before we 
j, broke up for another day’s march to join 

General R y.wheu the report of a musket 

|. roused me. I instantly started to the en- 
! trance of my tent, and was questioning the 
sentinel who there, as to the direction 

of the sound, wh^n a huge tiger, with mon- 
I strous bounds, passed within a few yards of 
the spot where I was standing, with one of 
our brave fellows struggling in Ins jaws. 
My sentinel immediately fired at him ; but 
the agitation of the moment prevented his 
j; taking a deadly aim. The ball, to all np- 
t pea ranee, struck 1dm, from the enormous 
j bound he immediately made, but only to 
increase his speed. \Ve were, however, en- 
i aided to follow him, by some blood that now 
fell from Inin, or hi* unhappy prey, and had 
already entered the jungle several hundred 
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yards, before we began to despair of finding 
the latter olive, and of aiding his rescue. 
Judge of our horror, on hearing on a sudden 
a kind of sullen growl, or roar, which made 
the lulls echo a still more dreadful sound { 
and the next moment, of our joy, on being 
greeted with a halloo from our lost com- 
panion, about fifty yards farther in the 
angle than we had penetrated, which was 
leartily returned by those who joined me 
in the pursuit, and in a few moments, more 
we met him limping towards us, with os 
joyous a face as ever X witnessed, even after 
the most flattering success. 

44 The following account of his escape he 
afterwards committed to paper: — 4 1 was 
just returning, at a good brisk pace, from 
one of the posts down the jungle, where I 
had been taking some victuals to 1113’ bed- 
fellow, when I heard a kind of rustling noise 
in some bushes, aliout six or seveu yards 
beliind me ; aud, before I could turn round 
to ascertain the cause, I was pounced upon, 
and knocked down with such force, ns to 
deprive me of my senses, till I arrived oppo- 
site your tent ; when the sudden report of 
a musket, together with a kind of twitching 
in my tlimh, brought me to myrelf, and to a 
sense of the great danger in which I was ; 
but, nevertheless, I did not despair. I now 
began to tliink of some plan of saving my- 
self; and, though carried away very rapidly, 
I felt, as well as saw, that your sentinel's 
ball had, instead of hitting the Tiger, struck 
me, and that I was losing blood verjrjast. 
I remembered that the bayonet wtu in my 
belt, and reflected, that if it was possible, for 
me to draw it, I might yet escape the horrible 
death that awaited me. I with diflieulty 
put my arm back, and found it, and several 
times attempted to draw It from its sheath ; 
but, from m>' position, I was unable. .To 
describe the fears I now felt would be im- 
possible ; I thought it was all over. At last, 
thank Heaven l after another attempt with 
my utmost force, I drew it out, and instantly 
plunged it into His shoulder. He bounded 
aside, and lus eyes flashed frightfully ; he 
let me down, but instantly seized me again 
above the hip, which at first prevented me 
from drawing my breath. I now had,. from 
the change of position, a fair opportunity of 
killing the monster and saving my life. I 
stabbed him behind the shoulder several 
times as deeply as the baj’onet would.euter ; 
he staggered, and fell, and ngain letting me 
go, rolled several yards beyond me. . I now 
thought m3' self safe ; and was getting up; 
when he rose, and, with a dreadful, roar, 
again attempted to Beize me, but again fell 
uown, -and rolled close to my feet. I now 
had the advantage of. a fallen enemy, which 
I forgot not to turn to the best account, and 
n^ain plunged my baronet into his. side, 
which I suppose, from his struggles, pierced 
his heart. I then fell upon my knees, and 
endeavoured, but from the fulness of my 
heart I was unable, to return thanks aloud 
to Almighty God for his gracious goodness 
in delivering ,,:c from so terrible a death. I j 
rose, and halK.jed ; my halloo was returned, 
and just afterwards I met you, or perhaps I j 
might have been lost from my weakness.* j 
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** It would appear that the Tiger, either 
from the distance of his leap or the hard- 
ness of the soldier’s eartouch box, fortunately 
missed his hold, and seized him after he had 
knocked him down, by his clothes, the car- 
touch box saving him from being bitten. 
But I am convinced that never did any man, 
if we take into consideration the distance-he 
was carried before he released himself, and 
the circumstance of his being wounded by 
the ball intended for the tiger, which di- 
rected us what road to follow, more pro- 
videntially escape to all appearance on in- 
evitable death.” 

The annexed “ Tiger adventure ” some 
years since appeared in the Literary Gazette* 
to which journal it was sent by an Indian 
correspondent. As it contains a mixture of 
the marvellous with what, at a distance, 
appears more ludicrous than tragical, it may 
serve, perhaps, to allay any agitation of the 
nerves which the dreadful catastrophe above 
related may hare caused : — 

“ Our annual supply of good things having 
reached us thi« morning, we were enjoying 
a bottle of pome delicious Burgundy ana 
1 La Rose * after dinner, when we were roused 
by violent screams In the direction of the 
village. We were all up in an instant, and 
several men directed to the spot. Our spe- 
culations on the cause were soon set at res’ 
by the appearance of two Tirrcarrcu (messen- 
gers), and a lad with a vessel of milk on his 
head. For this daily supply they had gone 
several miles, and had nearly reached the 
camp, when, having outwalked the boy, 
they were alarmed by his vociferations, 
‘Oh, uncle, let go, let go — I am your child, 
unde— let me go I * They thought j&gJboy 
mad, and, it being very dark, cursed his 
Uncle, and desired him to make haste ; but 
the same wild exclamations continuing, they 
ran back, and found a huge tiger hanging on 
his tattered cold- weather doublet. The Titr- 
corros attacked the beast most manfully 
with their javelin-headed sticks, and adding 
their screams to his, soon brought the whole 
village, men, women, and children, armed 
with all sorts of missiles, to the rescue ; and 
it was their discordant yells that made us 
exchange out good fare for the jungles of 
Morwun. The * lord of the black rock,’ for 
such is the designation of the Tiger, was one 
of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun : his 
freehold is K&l&-pah&r, between this and 
Mugurwar, and his reign for a long series of 
years had been unmolested, notwithstanding 
his numerous acts of aggression on his bovine 
subjects : indeed, only two nights before, he 
was disturbed gorging on a buffalo belonging 
to a poor oilman of Morwun. Whether this 
Tiger was an incarnation of one of the Mori 
lords of Morwun, tradition does not say ; 
but neither gun, bow, nor spear, had ever 
been raised against him. In return for this 
forbearance, it is said, he never preyed upon 
man, or if he seized one, would, upon befng 
entreated with the endearing epithet of 
ntamoo, or unde, let go his hold ; and this 
accounted for the little ragged urchin using 
a phrase which almost prevented the Air- 
corrav returning to his rescue.” 

Of all the grand and excitin * field-sports 


of the East, there Is none, It Is said, that 
equals a Tiger-hunt. When it is remem- \ 
bered, however, that from ten to thirty well- 
trained elephants, each carrying sportsmen . 
armed with rifles, not nnfreqnently join in 
the chase, it will readily be conceived bow « 
great must be both the excitement and the 
danger. 

Tiger’s skins are occasionally imported j 
into Europe, as objects of curiosity rather > 
than of use, except os hammer-cloths for , 
carriages. In China they are used by the 
mandarins as covere for their seats of justice, 
as well as for cushions, pillows, Sc., in the 
I winter : the more intense the yellow, fend 
the better defined the stripes, the mare ttsin- 
cble are the skins. 

. 

TIGER BEETLES. [See CicnrortmarOt 

TIGER [MOTHSj. A name given by 
collectors to different species of Moms, of tht 
genera Arctia* Uvpcrrxempo, and A'ewwo- 
phila. 

TIGER- WOLF. [See Aprxirmx.J 

TIGRZ30MA. A tub- genus of Bitterns 
found in Sooth America, and to called from 
the markings on their bodies somewhat re- 
sembling those of the Tiger. 

TIM ALTA . A genus of birds fan, id In 
the groves and amidl woods which abound 
throughout Java. The species (T. pikata) 
described by Dr. Horsfleld is six inches and 
a half in length ; and haying a body rather 
stout, and ovate. General colour above, 
brown with an olivaceous tint ; underneath, 
dull testaceous, inclining to gray ; crown tf 
the head, chestnut ; throat and cheeks white . 
breast white, inclining to gray, marked with 
intensely black stripes by the shafts of the 
plumes. A narrow white band commences 
at the forehead, near the base of the bill, 
encircles the eye, and unites with the white 
plumes of the cheeks. Quills brown, tinged 
with chestnut on the edges : lesser wing- 
coverts, as well as the plumes which cover 
the nape and back, grayish-blue at the base : 
bill black and shining : feet brown. It con- 
structs its nest in hedges, and Is a bird of 
social habits, delighting to dwell in the 
neighbourhood of plantations and human 
dwellings. Its flight is low and interrupted j 
and it is generally a welcome neighbour 
wherever it resides, in consequence of the 
peculiarity ard pleasantness of its note, 
which is remarkably slow and regular. 

TLMAKCHA. A genus of Coleopterous 
Insects, allied tc- Chrysomela. The Timarcha 
laevigata is a common British species, be- 
tween half amTIhree quarters of an inch 
long. It frequents woods, .turf, ana low- 
herbage j crawls slowly, and emits a reddish- 
yellow fluid from the joints when disturbed: 
from which circumstance it is vulgarly 
known as the Bloody-nose Beetle. The 
1 arras bear a strong resemblance to the per- 
fect insect, both in appearance and genera 1 
habits : when disturbed, they roll themselves 
up after the manner of a wood-louse. 

TIN AM Off. (Tinamus.) A genus of 
Gallinaceous birds, consisting of several *pe- 
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cite, all natives of South America. Their 
Sight Is low, heavy, and of little duration, 
but they run swiftly. They live In small 
scattered coveys ; some species residing in 
the open fields, while others prefer the 
borders of woods. Their eggs are deposited 
in a hole or furrow ready formed on the 
ground ; and two broods are usually pro- 
duced in the year. Birds of this genus are 
remarkable for a long and slender neck, 
covered with feathers, the tips of the barbs 
of which are slender and slightly curled, 
which imparts a peculiar air to that part of 
their plumage. The beak is long, slender, 
and blunt at the end ; somewhat vaulted, 
with a small groove at each side. Their 
wings are short, and they have scarcely any 
tail. The membrane between the base of 
their toes is very short ; and their hind 
claw, reduced to a spur, cannot touch the 
ground. Their size varies from that of a 
Pheasant down to that of a Quail. 

The Great Tinamou (Tinamus Brasi- 
j liens is) is eighteen inches long ; and the 
j general colour of the plumage grayish-brown, 
inclining to olive, with a mixture of white 
underneath and on the aides, and of green- 
ish on the neck : upper part of the back, 
wing-coverts, and tait, marked with dusky 
transverse spots : sides of the head, throat, 
and fore-part of the neck, not well clothed 
with feathers. The tail is short; the beak 
black; and the legs yellowish-brown, the 
hind part of them very rough and ecaly. 
This species inhabits the great forests of 
Guiana, and roosts upon the lower branches 
of trees, two or three feet from the ground. 
The female lays from twelve to fifteen e^gs, 
the size of those of a hen, and of a beautiful 
green colour, in a nest formed of moss and 
dried leaves, and placed on the ground, 
among the thick herbage, near the root of 
some large tree. The young run after the 
moihcr almost as soon as hatched, and hide 
themselves on the least oppearance of danger. 
Their cry, which is a kind of dull whistle, is 
heard every -evening at sunset, and again at 
sunrise ; aud so well do the natives imitate 
it, that the buds are easily decoyed within 
reach of the guu ; they also take many during 
* the night, white roosting on the trees. The:* 
food consirts of various fruits and graiu, 
worms, and insects ; and their flesh is highly 
esteemed. 

The Rote scent Tinamou. (ZYjvmtxs 
rufescens.) This bird, the most beautiful of 
the genus, is fifteen inches and a half in 
length. The top of the head is spotted with, 
black, and bordered with rufous s the shoul- 
ders, back, wing-coverts, and rump are gray 
with a reddish shade, and transversely 
striped with block andwhite • the quills, the 
outer border of the wing, and the spurious 
wing are rusty red : the throat is white ; the 
neck, breast, and belly are rufous, the last 
slightly striped transversely with fu6cou* » 
the abdomen and sides are of a gray hue, 
varied with stripes of rufous and black. The 
beak is long, strong! v curved, and of 'a brown 
blue t the feet are pale red. It resides amvn • 
thick herbage, and feeds night and morning, 
when it regularly utters its melancholy and 


feeble cry. The female deposits seven eggs 
ot a fine bright violet hue, in a hollow, situ- 
ated beneath tufts of grass ; and the young 
reside within a short distance of each other, 
and not in families. This is the aperies of 
which Mr. Darwin speaks, in his description 
of the country around Maldonado : “We 
every where saw great number* of partridges 
( Tinamvs rnfesccnsy. These birds do not go 
in coveys, nor do they conceal themselves 
like the English kind. It appears a very 
silly bird. A man on horseback, by riding 
round and round in a circle, or rather in a 
spire, to as to opproach closer each time, 
may knock on the head as many aa he pleases. | 
The more common method is to catch them ; 
with a running noose or little lazo, made of 
the stem of an ostrich’s feather, fastened to 
the end of a long stick. A boy on a quiet 
old horse will frequently thus catch thirty 
or forty in a day. The flesh of this bird, 
when cooked, is delicately white.” 

TTNCA. [See Tench.] 

TINEDD2S. A family of Lepidojrtera, 
comprising an extensive series of minute 
Insects, distinguished by their narrow wings 
nnd the slenderness of their palpi ; the head 
is often densely clothed "with scales in front, 
and the body Is generally long and slender ; 
the antennsa are of moderate length, either 
simple in both sexes, or pubescent beneath 
In the males ; the maxillary palpi are well 
developed, and, although occasionally short, 
are sometimes extraordinarily developed ; 
the wings are entire, often very narrow, and 
mostly convoluted in repose ; and when at 
rest the posterior pair are much folded. The 
larvm are generally naked or slightly hairy j 
many undergoing their transformations in 
portable cases formed of various materials ; 
whilst others reside either within the stalks 
or upon the leaves of plants. In the perfect 
state, they are of a sombre hue rather than 
of a bright metallic appearance, their longi- 
tudinal markings or streaks being conspicu- 
ous. In the larva state they are notoriously 
destructive to woollen materials of every 
description, feathers, furs, skins, &c., upon 
which they feed ; using the material also 
for the construction of their cases ; in which, 
when full grown, they become chrysalides. 
The species included in the genus GalUria 
inhabit the nests of bees, the lama feeding 
upon honey, and forming galleries in the 
honeycomb. Others make great havoc in 
granaries and malthouses : and one, Diatr&a 
sacchari, is a most destructive pest of the 
sugar-cane in the West Indie*, the larva 
burrowing into the centre of the stems, and 
often destroying whole acres. 

TIPUI/A s TIPUIiTDAL A genus and 
family of Dipterous insects, distinguished by 
the proboscis being very short. Its internal 
organs slightly developed, and terminated 
by two large fleshy lips s the palpi longer 
than the proboscis, four-jointed, and gene- 
rally folded back. The body Is long and 
slender, as also arc the legs ; the head is 
rather small, the antenn® are very variable 
in length ; and the alulets are mostly obso- 
lete, The larger species appear tc be the 
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rank this little bird among the farmer’s 
friends, and trust our rural citizens ■will 
always recognize him as such. This species 
has a very extensive range ; it has been found 
on the western coast of America ns fur north 
j as iat. 62° ; it is common at Hudson’s Bay, 

} and most plentiful there during winter, as ’it 
j then approaches tl»? settlements in quest of 
t food. Protected by a remarkably thick 
1 coverit-g of long, soft, downy plumage, it 
k braves the severest cold of those northern 
regions. — The Black-capped Titmouse i9 
1 five inches and a half'in length ; the throat, 

1 and whole upper part of the head and ridge 
I ' of the neck, black ; between these lies a 
I triangular edge of white, ending at the 
' 1 nostril j bill, black and short ; tongue trun- 
jl cate i rest of the upper parts, lead coloured 
j| or ciuereous, slightly tinged with brown ; ] 
j wings edged with white ; breast, belly, and 
I j vent, yellowish white ; legs light blue”; eyes 
. dark hazel. The male and female are nearly 
( alike. 

The Blue Titmouse. (Poms caruleus .) 
The length of this elegant little bird is four 
inches and a half ; its beak is dusky ; fore- 
head and checks white, that on the forehead 
forming a line round the crown of the head, 
which is of a clear blue ; behind this there 
is a circle of blue, burrouuding the head, 
and joining at the base of the under man- 
dible, where it is nearly black : from the 
beak, through the eyes, is a narrow black 
| line. The back is j'ellowish* green : quills 
black, with bluish edges'* .wing-coverts blue, I 
edged with white ; under pOr^s of the body 
yellow : tail blue, the two middle feathers 
longest. The feinule is rather smaller than 
the male, has less blue on the head, and the 
colours in general arc not so bright. This 
bird is an inhabitant of Europe, and in no 
country more common than in our own. It 
has long had the unenviable reputation of 
being very destructive to gardens and 
orchards, by plucking off the buds in search 
of insects and their larvse that are lodged 
within ; but whether as their destroyer it 
does r.ore good, Mian as the horticultural 
depredator it does harm, is a question not 
thoroughly ascertained. It is fond of flesh of 
any description, either fresh or putrid ; and 
it displays its pugnacious and predaceous 
disposition whenever it has a fair chance of 
coming off conqueror. The nest is made in 
the hollows of trees, of moss lined with 
feathers and hair. The female lays seven or 
eight eggs, white, speck W with rust colour : 
she is very tenacious of her nest, and will 
suffer heiself to be taken rather than quit 
it ; nay, upon that occasion she will erect 
all her feathers, utter a noise like the spitting 
of a cat, and if handled, will bite very 
sharply. The note of this bird consists only 
of a disagreeable shriek. 

. Another of the Pants tribe is thus pleas- 
ingly described by the author of the 
1 ‘Journal of a Naturalist,’ « Our tall hedge- 
1 rows and copses are frequented by a very 
j amusing little bird, the Lonc. -tailed Tit- 
«■ jiol-se (Pants caiiclatus). Our boys call it 
, the Long-tailed Tom-tit, Long Tom, Poke- 



the most restless of little creatures, and is all 
day long in a state of progression from tree 
to tree, from hedge to hedge, jerking through 
the air with its long tail like a ball of fea- 
thers, or threading the branches of a tree, 
several following each other in a little stream; 
the leading bird uttering a shrill cry of tint, 
twit, twit, and away they all scuttle to be 
first, stop for a second, and then are away 
again, observing the same order and precipi- 
tation the whole day long. The space tra- 
velled by these diminutive creatures in the 
course of their progresses from the first move 
till the evening roost must be considerable ; 
yet, by their constant alacrity and animation, 
they appear fully equal to their daily task. 
We have no bird more remarkable Yor its 
family association than this Parus. It is 
never seen alone, the young ones continuing 
to accompany each other from the period of 
their hatching until their pairing in spring. 
Its food is entirely insects, which it seeks 
among mosses and lichens, the very smallest 
being captured by the diminutive bill of tins 1 
creature. Its nest is as singular in construc- 
tion as the bird itself. Even in years long 1 
passed away, when, a nesting boy, I strung 
my plunder on the benty grass: it was my 
admiration ; and I never see it now without 
secretly lauding the industry of these tiny 
architects. It is shaped like a bag, and ex- 
ternally fabricated of moss and different 
herbaceous lichens, collected chiefly from the 
sloe and the maple ; but the inside contains 
such a profusion of feathers, that it seems 
rather filled than lined with them — a perfect 
feather-bed I I remember finding fourteen 
or sixteen pca-like eggs within this downy 
covert, and many more were reported to have 
been found. The excessive labour of the 
parent birds in the construction amlcollection 
of this moss of materials is exceeded by none 
that I know of ; and the cxertioDS of two 
little creatures in providing for, and feeding, 
with all the incumbrances of feathers and 
tails, fourteen young ones, in such a situa- 
tion, surpass in diligence and ingenuity the 
efforts of any other birds, persevering as they 
are, that I am acquainted with.” Modern 
naturalists place it in a separate genus which 
from the great length of the tail they call 
MecUtura. 

Pendulous Titmouse. (JZpithahts pendu- 
linus .) This species derives its name from its ! 
pensile purse-like or flask-like nest>geuerally 
suspended at the end of some willow twig or 
other flexible branch of a tree that overhangs 
the water. This skilfully wrought habitation j 1 
is woven from the t-otton-Iike wool or down 
of the willow or poplar, with an opening in 
the side for the ingress and the egress of the 
artificers and their young ; and it is generally 
so placed as to droop over the brink of a 
rivulet or pond. This bird is four inches in 
length : the bill is black, straight, and a 
little pointed ; forehead, top of the head, 
and nape, pure ash-colour ; feathers round 
the eyes and ears deep black ; back and sca- 
pulars reddish gray ; throat white ; the 
lower parts generally whitish with rosy 
tints ; coverts of the wings chestnut, bordered 
with light rusty and white ; wings and tail 
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blackish, bordered with whitish rusty ; tail 
feathers tfpt with white. The female is 
rather less than the male ; the black on the 
forehead not eo large nor bo deep ; and the 
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tipper parts more clouded with rust-colour. 
They are found in Russia, Poland, ulong the 
banks of the Danube, where it breeds, and 
in the south of France and Italy. It fre- 
quents the reedy banks of rivers and lakes ; 
and its food consists of the seeds of the 
reeds, and of molluscs and aquatic insects. 

TOAD. A tailless Batrachiart Reptile be- 
: longing to the genus Bufo ; of which there 
: are several spcu.es. They arc characterized 
by a thick and squat body, much swollen, 
t and covered with warts or tubercles ; the head 
large, flat on the top, with a protuberance 
i studded with pores behind each eye, from 
which a fetid niilkjr secretion is expressed ; 
no teeth in cither jaw, the hind limbs but 
little elongated • and the toes very slightly 
webbed. The Common To au (Bufo wlgaris) 
is found in gardens, woods, and fields, and 
frequently makes Us way into cellars, or any 
obscure recesses where it may find a supply 
of food and security from too great a degree 
of cold. Early \n spring, it retires to the 
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waters, where it continues during the breed- 
ing season, and deposits its ova or spawn in 
. the form of double ncckir.ce-like chains or 
) strings of beautifully transparent gluten, of 
; the length of three or four feet, the ova 
j throughout the whole length having the ap- 
pea nee of so many small jet-black globules 
( or beads ; these are in reality no other than 


the tadpoles or lame convoluted into a ! 
globular form, and waiting for the period of 
their evolution or hutching, which takes > 
place in the space of about fourteen or fifteen ' 
days, when .they break from the surrounding 
gluten, and, like the tadpoles of Frogs, swim 
about in the water, imbibing nourishment 
from various animalcules, &c., till their legs 
are formed, the tail gradually becomes ob- i 
Iiterated, and the animals quit the water for ( 
the surface of the ground, which generally ' 
happens early in the autumn. The prevail- 
ing colour of the Common Toad is an obscure 1 
brown above, much puler and irregularly , 
spotted beneath. It is, however, occasionally 
found of an olive cast, with darker variega- > 
tions ; and sometimes, particularly in the * 
earlier part of summer, the limbs are marked 
with redilish spots ; while a tinge of yellow 
often pervades the under parts both of the } 
limbs and body. Much has been Gold by the 
older writers with respect to the Toads's 
supposed venom, but it appears to be per- 
iod ly free from any poisonous properties 
It is true that dogs, on seizing a Toad, and 
carrying it for some little time in their 
mouth, will appear to be affected with a very 
slight swelling of the lips, accompanied by 
an increased discharge of saliva — the mere 
effect of the slightly acrimonious fluid wlueh 
the Toad on irritation exudes from its Bkin, 
and which seems, in this country at least, to 
produce no dangerous symptom* in such ani- 
mals as happen to taste or swallow it. The 
limpid fluid also, which this reptile suddenly 
discharges when disturbed, is a mere watery 
liquor, perfectly free from auv acrimonious j 
or noxious qualities. Its usual pace is a kind 
of crawl ; and on being alarmed or threat- 
ened with danger, it stops, swells its body, 
and, on its being Handled, a portion of the 
cutaneous secretion, just mentioned, exudes 
from the follicles. 

It is well known that the Toad, like many 
other Amphibia, can support a long absti- 
nence, and requires but a small quantity of 
air ; but in the accounts generally given of 
Toads discovered in stones, wood, &c., the 
animals are said to have been completely 
impacted or imbedded, and without any 
space for air. In confirmation of this doc- 
trine, Mr. Jesse relates “the following fact. 

% A gentleman put a Toad into a small fiowCT- 
i p"t f and secured it so that no insect could 
, penetrate into it. and then buried it in the 
ground at a sufficient depth to protect it . 
from the influence of frost. At tlic end of 
twenty years lie took it up, and found the 
Toad increased in size, and apparently 
health)’.” He then informs his readers that 
u Dr. Xownson, in his tracts on the respira- 
tion of the Amphibia, proves from actual ex- 
periment, that, while those animals with 
whose economy we arc best acquainted re- 
ceive the { r principal supply of liquids by the 
moirih, the frog and salamander tribes take 
in theirs through the skin alone ; alf the 
aqueous particles being absorbed by theskm, 
and all they reject being transpired through 
it. He found that a frog, when placed ou 
blotting-paper well soaked with water, ab- 
sorbed nearly its own weight of the fluid 
in the short time of an hour and a half ; mid 
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it is believed that they never discharge it, 
except when they are disturbed or pursued, 
and then only to lighten their bodies, and 
facilitate their escape That the moisture 
thus imbibed is sufficient to enable some of 
the Amphibia to exist -without any otherfood, 
cannot (he thinks) be reasonably doubted ; 
and if this is admitted, the circumstance of 
Toads bein^t found alive in the centre of \ 
trees is fully accounted for.” 

>Ve are quite ready to admittKat many very 
extraordinary cases of^thfs animal having 
lived for years embedded in stone, wood, or 
otherwise in a state of total exclusion from the 
air, and also without the means of obtaining a 
particle of food during the whole time, are to 
be raeVVith, supported by most respectable 
authority ; and yet on this oft-discussed 
question T/e still confess to a degree of scep- 
ticism, the grounds of which we cannot better 
explain than Dr. Shaw has already done for 
us : We suspect “ that proper attention, in 
such cases, was not paid to the real situation 
of the animal. That a Toad may have oc- 
casionally * latibulized* in some part of a 
tree, and have been in some degree over- 
taken or enclosed by the/growth of the wood, 
so as to be obliged to continue in that situa- 
tion, without being able to effect its escape, 
may perhaps be granted : but it would pro- 
bably continue to live so long only as there 
remained a passage for air, and for the in- 
gress of insects, &e., on which it migTit oc- 
casionally.feed ; but that it should be com- 
pletely blocked up in any kind of stone or 
marble, without either food or air, appears 
entirely incredible, and the general run of 
bucU accounts must be received with a great 
many grains of allowance for the natural 
love of the marvellous, the surprise excited 
by the sudden appearance of tht animal in 
an umuBpected place, and the consequent 
neglect of jnhmte attention at the moment, 
to the surrounding parts of the spot where 
it was discovered.” Well,; indeed, may 
Mr. Bell exclaim, “ To believe that a Toad 
enclosed within a mass of clay, or other 
eimilar substance, shall exist wholly -without 
air or food, for hundreds of years, and at 
length be liberated alive, and capable of 
crawling, on the breaking up of the matrix, 
now become a Bolid rock, is certainly a de- 
mand upon our credulity which few would 
be ready to answer I ” 

“ Like the other Amphibia, and the Rep- 
tilia generally,” observes this gentleman, 
the Toad sheds its skin at certain intervals, 
the old cuticle coming off, and leaving a 
new one which had been formed underneath 
in its stead. There are some very remarkable 
circumstances ^ connected with this process, 
which I detailed many years ago to the 
Zoological Club of the Linnjean Society, and 
of which tlie following is the substance. 
Having -often found, amongst several' Toads 
which I was then keeping for the purpose 
of observing their habits, some of brighter 
colours than usual, and with the surface 
moist and very smooth, X had supposed that 
this appearance might have depended upon 
the state of the animal’s health, or the in- 
fluence of some peculiarity in one or other 
of its functions : on watcliing carefully, 


however, I one day observed a large one, the 
skin of which was particularly dry and dull 
in its colours, with a bright streak down the 
mesial line of the back ; and on examining 
further I discovered a corresponding line 
along the belly. This proved to arise from 
an entire Blit in the old cuticle, which ex- 
posed to vie?/ the new and brighter Bkin 
underneath. Finding, therefore, what was 
about to happen, I watched the whole detail 
of thiB curious process. X soon observed that 
the two halves of tbe Bkin, thus completely 
divided, continued to recede further and 
further from the centre, and become folded 
and rugose ; and ' after a short space)- by 
means of the continued twitching of the 
animal’s body, it was brought dow n in folds 
on the sides. The hinder leg, first on one 
Bide and then on the other, was brought for- 
ward under the arm, which was pressed down 
upon it, and on the hinder limb being with- 
drawn, it« cuticle Was left inverted under 
the arm ; and that of the anterior extremity 
was now loosened, and at length" drawn off 
by the assistance of the mouth. The whole 
cuticle was thm detached, and was now 
pushed by the two hands into the mouth in 
a little ball, and swallowed at a single gulp. 
I afterwards had repeated opportunities of 
watching this curious process, which did not 
materially vary in any instance.” 

“ The Toad becomes torpid during the 
winter, and chooses for its retreat tome re- 
tired and sheltered hole, a hollow tree, or a 
space amongst large stones, or some such 
place, and there remains until the return of 
spring calls it again into a state of life and 
activity. Its food consists of Insects and 
worm*, of almost every kind. It refuses 
food which is not living, and, indeed, will 
only take it at the moment when it is in 
motion. The Toad, -when about to feed, 
remains motionless, with its eyes turned di- 
rectly forwards upon the object, and the head 
a little inclined towards it, and in this at- 
titude it remains until the insect moves , 
when, by a stroke like lightning, the tongue 
is thrown forward upon the victim, which 
ia instantly drawn into the mouth. So rapid 
is this movement that it requires Borne little 
practice as well as close observation to dis- 
tinguish the different motions of the tongvia. 
This organ is constructed as in the Frog, 
being folded back upon itself ; and the under J 
surface of the tip being imbued with a viscid 
mucous secretion, the insect is Becured by its 
adhesive quality. When the prey is taken 
it is Blightly pressed by the margins of the 
jaw ; but as this seldom kills it, unless it be 
a soft tender larva, it is generally swallowed 
alive ; and I have often seen the nmicles of 
the Toad’s sides twitch in a very curious 
manner, from tbe tickling movements of a 
hard coleon'erous insect in the stomach.” 
[For the Surinam Toad, see Fir a : eee also 

FhryniscusO „ * 

TODY. (Todus.y A genus of Scan serial 
birds, principally natives of the warmer 
parts of America, and nearly similar to the 
Kingfishers in their general form. They 
are characterized by a peculiar flatness or 
depression of the beak, which is blunt at the 
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end, and has a gape extending as far back 
as the eyes. They are birds of gandy plu- 
mage and rapid flight ; and they feed on 
insects, worms, small reptiles, &c. The most 
elegant species is the Koyal or Kino Tody 
(Onychorbjnchus or Todus regivs), described 
by Button, who considered it oa belonging 
to the Muscicapidcs or Flycatchers. Its bill 
la somewhat disproportion ably broad, very 
much flattened, and beset with numerous 
strong bristles at the base : the colour of the 
plumage on the upper ports is a deep yel- 
lowish brown or chestnut, passing found the 
fore part of the neck like a collar i the throat, 
and all the under parts, are whitish yellow, 
the breast being crossed by numerous dusky 
undulations : the tail is bright ferruginous ; 1 
and on. the head is a most beautiful, broad, 
transverse crest, consisting of very numerous 
feathers, disposed in several series, lengthen- 
ing as they recede from the front or base. 
These feathers are of a bright or red-ferrugi- 
nous colour, and are each terminated by a 
black tip, so that the crest resembles that of 
a Hoopoe, placed in a transverse direction. 
Over each eye is a narrow white streak ; the 
bill is dark brown ; and the legs flesh-colour. 
Tliis curious bird is a native of Cayenne 
and Brazil. 

Greek Tody. ( Todus viridis .) This ele- 
gant little bird is about the size of a Wren, 
and has a bill long, like that of a Kingfisher, 
and ridged along the top of the upper man- 
dible, which is of a dusky brown, the lower 
being of an orange or yellow colour; at the 
base of the bill are several stiff black hairs 
or bristles, standing forwards. The whole 
upper Bide of the bird is of a fine vivid green ? 
the inneT coverts of the wings are white ; the 
inside of the quills and the under side of the 
tail are of a brownish- ash colour ; and a 
few of the prime quills are black at their 
tips : the tliroat is of a very fine red j the 
breast, belly, thighs, and covert feathers 
under the tail are white, a little shaded with 
pale green : the legs and feet are dusky ; 
and the toes are united, as in the King- 
fisher. 

Mr. Gosse tells us, that in all parts of 
Jamaica which he visited, the Tody is a 
very common bird. On the summit of Blue- 
fields mountain, about three thousand feet 
from the level of the sea, and particularly 
where the deserted provision-grounds ore 
overgrown with thicket, almost impene- 
trable, of jointer, or joint-wood (Piper genx- 
culatum), it is especially abundant. Always 
conspicuous from its bright grass-§reen coat 
and crimson velvet gorget, it is still a very 
tame bird ; yet this seems rather the tame- 
ness of indifference than of confidence ; it 
will allow a person to approach very near, 
and, if disturbed, alight on another twig a 
few yards distant. It hops about the twigs 
of low trees, searching for minute insects, 
occasionally uttering a querulous, sibilant 
note ; but more commonly it is seen ritflng 
patiently on ft twig, with the head drawn 
in, the beak pointing upwards, the loose 
plumage puffed out, when it appears much 
larger than it is. It certainly has au air of 
stupidity when thus seen. - But this ab- 


straction is more apparent than real ; if we 
watch it, we 6hall see that the odd-looking 
gray eyes are glancing hither and thither, 
and that, ever and anon, the bird sallies out 
upon a Bhort feeble flight, snaps at something ! 
in the air, and returns to his twig to swallow ! 
it. The following details are so pleasingly 
characteristic of the bird's habits, that we 
Cannot refrain from making the extract.: 

“ One captured with a net in April, on being 
turned into a room, began immediately to 
catch fiies, and other minute insects that 
flitted about, particularly little destructive 
Tineadce that infested my dried birds. At 
i this employment he continued incessantly, 
and most successfully, all that evening, and 
i all the next day from earliest dawn tiU 
dusk. He would sit on the edge of the 
tables, on the lines, on shelves, or on the 
floor, ever glancing about, now and then 
flitting up into the air, when the snap of his 
beak announced a capture, and he returned 
to some station to eat it. He would peep 
( into ihe lowest and darkest corners, even 
under the tables, for the little globose, long- 
legged spiders, which lie would drag from 
their webs, and swallow". He sought also 
about the ceiling and walls, and found very 
many. I have said that he continued all 
day at this employment without intermis- 
sion, and though I took no account, I judged 
j that, on an average, he made a capture per 
minute. We may thus form some idea of 
the immense number of insects destroyed 
by these und similar birds ; bearing in mind 
that this was in a room, where the human 
eye scarcely recognized a dozen insects alto- 
gether ; and that in the free air insects would 
be much more numerous. Water in a basin 
was in the room, but I did not see him 
drink, though occasionally he perched on 
the brim ; and when I Inserted his beak 
into the water, he would not drink. Though 
bo actively engaged in his own occupation, 
lie cared nothing for the presence of man ; 
he sometimes alighted voluntarily on our 
'heads, shoulders, or fingers ; and when sit- 
ting, would permit me at any time to put 
my hand over liim and take him up ; though 
when in the hand he would struggle to get 
out. He seemed likely to thriie, bet in- 
cautiously eettling in front of a dove cage, 
a surly Baldpate poked his head through 
the wires, aud with liis beak aimed a cruel 
blow at the pretty green head of the unof- 
fending and unsuspecting Tody. He ap- 
peared not to mind it at first, but did not 
again fly; and about an hour afterward, 
on my taking him into my hand, and throw- 
ing him up, he could only flutter to the 
ground, and on laying him on the table, he 
stretched out Ms little feet, shivered, and 

^The Green Tody is exclusively an insect 
feeder, and burrows in the earth to breed. 
The bonks of ravines, and the scarps of dry 
ditches, are excavated by its feeble feet, in 
which two out of three of its front toes are 
united together, hvring only the terminal 
joint free, and hence the feet of this kind of 
birds are called tj/ndactylous. The hole runs 
into the banks some eight inches or a foot • 
at the extremity of this subterranean lodging j 


it ne=tles in secrecy and security. The ex- 
cavation is made by means of the beak and 
claws. It is a winding gallery, rounded at 
the bottom, and terminating in a sufficiently 
wide lodging, lined with pliant fibres, and 
dry moss and cotton. Four or five gray, 
brown-spotted eggs are laid, and the young 
arc fed within the cave till they are full- 
fledged. 



Mr, Gosre remarks that the inhabitants of 
J amaica are not in the habit of domesticating 
many of the native birds ; else this is one of 
the species which would become a favourite 
pet. In a state of liberty, however, it at- 
tracts the admiration even of the most unob- 
servant, anti an European is charmed with 
it. As it sits on a twig in the venture of 
spring, its gra>s-green coat is sometimes un- 
djstuigubhable from the leaves in which it 
is embowered, itself looking like a leaf, but 1 
a little change of position bringing its throat 
into the sun's rays, the light suddenly gleams 
as from a glowing coal. Occasionally, too, 
this crimson plumage is puffed out into a 
globose form, when its appearance is par- 
ticularly beautiful. 

TORNATELLA. A genus of Mollusca 
found on the shores of the Indian Ocean 
and Senegal ; and one species {Tornatclla 
fasciata) inhabits oir own coasts. The shell 
is oval, spirally grooved ; spire shert , con- 
sisting of few whorls, and usually strij»ed < 
trnns\ ersely ; aperture long, narrow, rounded 
anteriorly ; outer lip simple, inner lip slightly 
spread ; columella spiral ; no epidermis. 
Several fo>ril species occur in the .London 
clay and inferior oolite. 

TORPEDO. A genus of fishes belonging to 1 
the fiatii h e family ; distinguished fur their 
powers of imparting electric shocks to what- 
ever animals they may come in contact with. 

. The Toki'Epo (Torpedo I'ldjaris), culled 
also the Cramp-fish and the Electric Ray, is 
thus described, by Pennant : — head and body 
Inilistinct, and nearly round; greatest breadth 
two-thirds of the entire length; thickness 
in the middle about one-sixth of the breadth, 
attenuating to extreme thinness on the 
edges ; mouth small ; teeth mi note, spicular ; 
eyes small, placed near each other ; behind 
each a round spiracle, with six small cu- 
taneous appendages on their- inner circum- 
ference ; branchial openings five in number ; 
skin everywhere smooth : two dorsal fins on 
the trunk of the tail ; tail one-third of the 
entire length, tolerably thick and round ; , 
the caudal fin broad and abrupt ; ventrals , 
below the body, forming on each ride 


( quarter of a circle ; colours, cinereous-brown 
i above, whitish beneath. Mr. Farrell (who 
; calls this the Old British Torpedo) says, 

1 “ The electrical powers of the Torpedo are 
so well understood by the different names 
that have been applied^ to it, as well as by 
the various and voluminous accounts that 
have been published, that it is unnecessary 
to repeat what has already appeared so often 
in print elsewhere. The situation of the 
apparatus or structure from which these 
sjKxies derive their extraordinary power is 
indicated by the two elevations, one of which 
is placed on each outside of the eyes and 
temporal orifices, and extending to the la- 
teral external rounded edges. The apparatus 
occupies the whole of the space between the 
upper and under surface of the body, and is 
composed, as shown by the figures of VT olsh 
and Pennant, of a great number of tubes ar- 
ranged perpendicular to the plane of the 
upper and under surfaces, which, when ex- 
posed by a transverse section, have very 
much the appearance of a portion of honey- 
comb. The tubes contain a mucoussecretion, 
and the structure is largely provided with 
nerves derived from the eighUi pair. It is 
said that when the shock is given, the con- 
vex part of the upper surface is gradually 
depressed, the sensation is then felt, and the 
convexity suddenly returns. The whole use 
of the electrical apparatus and power to the 
fish can only be conjectured. That it serves 
as a means of defence is very probable ; that 
it also enables a slow, inactive fish to arrest 
and obtain as food some of the more active 
inhabitants of the deep, is also probable-'* 

At the meeting of the British Association, 
held at Oxford in June, 1&47, Sir K- H. 
IngRs, the president, in refeiring to the ex- 
periments of the Tuscan philosopher, Mat- 
teucci, on the existence of electrical currents 
in all living animals, made this important 
observation : — 41 The delicate experiments 5 
of Matteucci on the Torpedo agree with those 
made by our own Faraday upon the Gym- 
nntus clcctricui, in proving that the shocks 
communicated by those fishes are due to 
electric currents generated by peculiar elec- 
tric organs, which owe their most immediate 
and powerful stimulus to the action of the j 
nerves. In both species of fishes the elec- j 
tricity generated by the action of their 1 
peculiar organized batteries — besides its • 
benumbing and stunning effects on living ' 
animals, renders the needle magnetic, do- j 
composes chemical compounds, emits the • 
spark, and, in short, exercises all the other 
known powers of the ordinary electricity | 
devclojtcd in inorganic matter, or by the or- .i 
tificial apparatus of the laboratory.” ^ 

The electric powers of the Torpedo, it is ; 
said, by no means affect its flesh; for it is | 
frequently eaten in the south of Europe. It 
is a native of the Mediterranean and many i 
other teas, and sometimes, though rarely, I 
found on the British coasts. (See Grit- . 
sort’s.} j 

TORSK. The name of a fine fish (Rrormc * 
vulyaris* closely allied to the Cod. and j 
found abundantly in the Shetland Islands, j 
where it is much prized. J 
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TORTOISES. ^ (Testudinata.) Under this ] and to that ■which follows. These dorsal 
general appellation ia included a numerous j vertebra, thus become immovable, have at- 
and interesting order of Reptiles, which are tached to each a pair of ribs, as in most 
distinguished,, at the first glance, by their | vertebrated animals : but these ribs are so 
body being inclosed in a double buckler, much widened as to touch each other along 
which only allows the head and neck, the the whole or nearly the whole of their length, 
tail, and the four limbs to be protruded, and are connected together by sutures. Lnst- 
i They are slow, quiet, and inoffensive ani- ly, the marginal pieces, which are articulated 
- J? a,s » extremely tenacious of life ; suffering with the extremities of the ribs, and which 
! the severest mutilations for days or even form a kind of border to the carapace, re- 
; weeks ; and for longevity they are unequal- present the sternal portions of these bones ; 

! led, actual proof having been given of some which in Mammalia remain in a cartilagi- 
; which were known to have lived upwards of nous state, as, in fact, they do, in some Tor- 
two hundred years. Their motions are toises. 
usually slow nnd awkwaTd, and their sen- 
sations appear to be very obtuse. They feed Cosmos' or Greek Tortoise. (Testudo 
upon vegetable substances, and seldom wan- Grceca.') This well-known species is sup- 
der far from their usual haunts ; but they posed to be a native of almost all the coun- 
l require very little nourishment, and can tries bordering on the Mediterranean sea, 
even remain for months without taking any. ! and ib thought to be more frequent in Greece 
j I or the most part they inhabit the warmer than elsewhere. It i9 found in the scattered 
I T€ ^ 1 ,°J 19 °* globe ; though many species islands of the Archipelago, and in Corsica 
j will bear removal to colder climates, where, and Sardinia ; occurring likewise In many 
I however, they pass the winter in a torpid partB of Africa. The general length of the 
Btate. The upper buckler, termed the cara- j shell of this species is from six to eight inches ; 
pace or shield, is highly arched and very ! rarely exceeding the latter measure ; and 
strong in the Land Tortoises * but more flat- j the weight of the full-grown animal is about 
tened In the ^ aquatic families, for the better foTty-eight ounces. The shell is of an oval 
adaptation of their form to motion in a liquid. , form, extremely convex on the upper part. 
The inferior buckler, named the plastron and composed of tlurteen middle pieces, and 
or breast -plate, differs considerably in degree about twenty -five marginal ones : the middle 
of development, and in the relative con- pieces, or those constituting the disc of the 
eolidation of its different parts. It ia most ' shield, are mostly of an oblong square form, 
complete in the Land TortoUea ; in many of nud of a blackish or dark brown colour, 

varied by a broad yellow or citron band 
running along one side of each, and con- 
tinued about half way along the upper part : 
there is also an oblong patch of a similar 
colour running down the lower part or Bide 
of each : and on the top or centre of each 
piece is an obscurely square or oblong space ; 
rather more depressed than the jest, and 
marked, as in many other tortoise-shells, 
with roughish spots or granules : several 

, _ . furrows more or lesB distinct in different 

TonroiaF.— (TE 0 TCJDO RADrATA.) individuals, appear traced round the sides of 

which the anterior and posterior portions of each piece, becoming gradually less distinct 
it are so jointed to the centre-piece, as to be 1 as they approach the upper part or space 
able to close the orifices before and behind, just mentioned. The colours of the shell are 
after the head, tail, and legs have been drawn more or loss bright in the different specimens, 
In. Notwithstanding this unusual arrange- and are subject to some occasional varia- 
ment of the osseous frame-work of the Tor- tion9, as well as sometimes m trie chape of 
toise tribe, we find the same constituent parts , the pieces themselves. The under partof the 
(though greatly modified! as in ordinary shell is of a citron or pale yellow colour, 
vertebrate. \Ve see that the carapace on its with a broad blackish or deep brown roue 
upper surface is formed by a great number down on each side, leaving the middle part 
of. bony plates, united together by sutures ; plain. The head is rather small ; the eye 
of these plotes, eight occupy the median line, * small and black; the mouth not extending 
Bixteen constitute a longitudinal range on beyond the eyes ; the upper part of the head 
each side of these, and twenty-five or twenty- covered with somewhat irregular, tough 
six surround the whole like an oval frame, j scales, and the neck with smaller granuia- 
But if we examine the carapace by its lower • tions eo as to be flexible at the pleasure of 
Burface.we find that the central pieces are the animal. The legs ore short, ana the 
appendages to the dorsal vertebra;. On the feet moderately brood, covered with strong 
under side, the body of each of these bones ovate scales, and commonly furnished with 
is found, in fact, to present its ordinary form ; four tolerably stout claws on each ; but t hese 
as is also the vertebral canal, which serveB parts are found to vary in number, there 
to lodge the spinal cord; but the upper oeing sometime- five clews instead of four on 
portion of the walls of the ring which con- the tore feet. The tail is still shortei than 
stitute this canal is here spread out side- the legs, w covered with small scales, and 
ways as a disc, and is continuous without terminates in a naked homy pointed tip or 
interruption with corresponding plates, process. This aniratri lives to a most ex- j 
belonging to the vertebra which precedes, traordinary age, of which fact several well- 
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attested Instances are on record. One, whose 
' shell is still preserved in the library of Lam- 
beth I*alace, was introduced into the archlc- 
* piscopal garden In the time of Archbishop 

■ Laud, about the year 1C33, and continued to 
lire there till 1753, when it was supposed to 

| have perished rather from accidental neglect 
on the part of the gardener, than from the 
mere effect of age. 

i The general manners of the Tortoise, in a 
State of domestication in this country, are 
! very agreeably detailed by the Rev. Gilbert 
j 'White, in his Ilistory of Selborne. He thus 
, writes to the Hon. JJainea Barrington, from 
1 Ringmer, near_ Lewes, in October, 1770 : — 
J “ A land- tortoise, which has been kept for 
j thirty years in a little walled court belong- 
, ing to the house where I am now visiting, 
retires under ground about the middle of 
November, and comes forth again about the 
. middle of April. When it first appears in 
i the spring, it discovers very little inclination 
towards fool, but, in the height of summer, 
grows voracious, and then, as the summer 
decliues, its appetite declines ; eo that, for 
the last six weeks in autumn, it hardly 
eats at all. Milky plants, such as lettuces, 
dandelions, sow-thistles, are its favourite 
dish. In a neighbouring village, one was 
! kept, till, by tradition, it was supposed to be 
an hundred years old — an instance of vast 
longevity in such a poor reptile.” — In Auril, 
1772, he again writes to the same corespond- 
ent : — “ While I was in Sussex last autumn, 
my residence was at the village near Lewes, 
from whence I had formerly the pleasure cf 
| writing to you. On the 1st of November, I 
remarked that the old tortoise, formerly 
mentioned, began first to dig the ground, in 
I order to the forming of its hybernaculum, 
j which it had fixed on just beside a great tuft 
of heparicas. It scrapes out the ground with 
{ its fore- feet, and throws it up over its back 
j with its hind ; but the motion of its legs is 
| ridiculously slow, little exceeding the hour 
\ hand of a clock ; and suitable to the com- 
t posure of an animal said to be a whole month 
; in performing one feat of copulation. No- 
rthing can h- more assiduous than this crea- 
. { ture, night and day, in scooping the earth, 
' and forcing its great body into the cavity; but, 
• as the noons of that season proved unusually 
j warm and sunny. It was continually inter- 
I nip ted and called forth by the heat, in the 

■ middle of the day ; and though I continued 
| there till the 13th of November, yet the work 

remained unfinished. Harsher weather and 
frosty mornings would have quickened its 
operations. No part of its behaviour ever 
struck me more than the extreme timidity 
it always expresses with regard to rain ; for 
though it has a shell that would secure it 
against the wheel of a loaded cart, yet does 
J it discover as much solicitude about rain as 
a lady dressed in all her best attire, shutiiug 
away on the first sprinklings, and running 
its head up in a comer. If atteuded to, it 
becomes an excellent weather-glass ; for as 
Bure as it walks elate, and, as it were, on 
tiptoe, feeding with great earnestness in 
a morning, so sure will it rain before night- 
It is totally a dinmal animal, and never 
j pretends to stir after it becomes dark. The 


Tortoise, like other reptiles, has an arbitrary j 
stcmacli, as well as lungs ; and can refrain j 
from eating as well as breathing for a great j 
part of the year. When first awakened, it j 
eats nothing”; nor again in the autumn, be- | 
fore it retires : through the height of the . 
rummer it feed3 voraciously, devouring all 
the food that comes in Its way. I was much ■ 
taken with its sagacity in discerning those j 
that do it kind offices : for, os soon as the , 
good old lady comes in sight, who has waited j 
on it for mo’re than thirty years, it hobbles 
towards its benefactress with awkward ala- 
crity ; but remains inattentive to strangers. | 
Thus not only * the ox knoweth his owner, j 
and the ass his master’s crib,’ but the most 
abject reptile and torpid of beings distin- 
guishes the hand that feeds it, and is touched 
with feelings of gratitude." 

There are several species of Land Tor- 
toises, which differ from the foregoing both 
with regard to their size, and the colour, 
form, kc. of their buckler. Some are re- 
markable for the pleasing distribution of 
their colours, as the Geometrical Tor- 
toise {Testudo pcomctrica), a small species 
with a black cai apace, each scale of which is 
regularly adorned with yellow lines ra- 
diating from a disc of the same -colour. — 
Another, the Close Tortoise ( Testudo 
clausa), obtains its name from the unusual 
manner in which the under part of the shell 
13 applied to the upper ; being continued in 
such a manner round the margin, that when 
the animal withdraws it3 head and-legs, it is 
enabled accurately to close all parts of the 
shell entirely together, sc as to be in a com- 
plete state of security ; and so strong is the 
defence of this little animal, that it is not 
only uninjured by having a weight of five or 
six hundred pounds laid upon it, but can 
walk in its usual manner beneath the load. 
Its length rarely exceeds four or live inches. 
It is a native of many parts of North Ame- 
rica ; and is principally sought for on ec- j 
count of it? eggs, which are reckoned a de- 
licacy, and are about the size of pigeons’ 
eggs.” . ~ I 

We sha 1 ! conclude our account of Land - 
Tortoises with the following from 4 Darwin’s 1 
Researches,* & c. In describing the reptiles i 
common in the Galapagos Archipelago, that 1 
gentleman particularly notices the habits of ' 
the large Tortoise (Testudo Zndiais). “These | 
animal?,** says he, “are found, I believe, ; 
in all the islands of the Archipelago ; cer- 
tainly in the greatest number. They fre- J 
quent in preference the high damp part?, j 
but likewise inhabit the lower and arid dls- t 
trict?. He then quotes Dampier, in proof 
of their number, who s'.ys, 1 They are here 
so numerous, that five or six hundred men 
might suosist on them for several months 
without any other sort of provisions ; and 
they are so extraordinarily large end fat, 
and so sweet, that ro pullet eat? more plea- 
santly.’ “The Tortoise is very fond of 
water, drinking large quantities, and wal- 
lowing in the mud. The larger island? 
alone posses- springs, and these are always 
situated towards the central parts, and at a 
considerable elevation. The Tortoises, tuere- 
fore, which frequent the lower districts 
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obliged to travel from a ent Butterflies, of the species Vanessa n n ht~ 
long distance. Hence broad and well-beaten, chloroz and V. vrticcz. ^ 

pains radiate on m every direction from the 

wells even down to the sea-coast; and the -r TORTRICID.®. A family qfHeleTOcerous 
Spaniards, by following them up, first dis- J^PWOptera, comprising an extensive group 
covered the watering-places. When Handed °S generally dull-coloured moths, 

at Chatham Island, I could not imagine oMtinguWied by their broad entire fore 
What animal travelled so methodically afon" '"'Jpg 9 * whieh form a triangle with the body 
the well-chosen tracks. Near the springs it ttt rest * The IabiaI P aI P» a re broad 

was a curious spectacle to behold many of and ve ,T y compressed ; the spiral tongue is 
these great monsters ; one set eagerly tra- S eneraI »y short ; the thorax rarely crested ; 
veiUng onward with outstretched necks, and 

another set raturning, after having drunk \/ 

their fill. When the Tortoise arrives at the 
®pnng, quite regardless of any spectator, it 
buries its head in the water above its eyes, tty 

and greedily swallows great mouthfuls, at I 

the rate of about ten in a minute. The in- ‘ } V V ‘ 

habitants say each animal stays three or V ^ 

fo ^ r A ayfl in the neighbourhood of the water, * 

npd then returns to the lower country ; but {£/ [< 1 1 J\ - I 

they differed in their accounts respecting the Jj\ \Z'\ \\ 

frequency of these visits. Theranimul pro- /ji v\ 

bably regulates them according to the nature / }| mLwiArsi 1 ,iV\ 

of the food which it lias consumed. It is, /w L'F‘4 

however, certain, that Tortoises can Bubsist JygS* \V^‘a?Y t ^4rv / I j’lfVl 

even on those islands where there is no other \Y 1 l 'm'lllJy j 1 

water than what falls during a few rainy ’W. 

days m the year. I believe it is well ascer- T&j ^ Vill k755uV 

tamed, that the bladder of the Frog acts as a 

Teservoir for the moisture necessary to its S\ 

fk 1S »^ nce : TOcb ceems to be the case with r* 

Tortoise. For some time after a visit to apple uorr with the oatekpillar 
me springs, the urinary bladder of these and chrysalis. 

an . 1 J na ’ 9 i® distended with fluid, which is (top.tr.ix pomonana > 

said gradually to decrease in volume, and to , , , 

become less pure. The inhabitants, when and the ?* tenn£D e ‘ m P lc - The wings in > 
walking in the lower district, and overcome ?°™ c ora ornamented with small 

■With tlurst, often take advantage of this cir- tuf V of “?'<?• The larva: are naked fleshy 
enmstance, by killing a Tortoise, and if the grubs, ^ h , lch .' for ‘ h J? most part, take np 
bladder is full, drinking Us contents. In tbc , ,r ., Bb ,c Ie “ “ leaf, curled up by the in- 
one I saw killed, the fluid was quite limpid, itself, and fastened with, silken threads, 
and had only a very slightly bitter taste. for 1 mm £. a cylindrical tube, open at each 
The Inhabitants, however, always drink first 5 na J vh .\ d ' th ' ,s 6erv( ; 3 * hem foT n S od , e ond 
the water in the pericardium, which is de- f ?®*> °' her8 . frequent the young buds and 
scribed as being best. The Tortoises, when !Wi°i! 0 r„ 0 “Vi an L 3 ’I^? , ' ms . se 7 ral ? f 
moving towards any definite point, travel by v'V f c< 3 

night and day, and arrive at their tourneys i' 3 growth j others, a D ain, find their home 
end much sooner than would be Expected. in J he , ) ”; Il 7,. 5 » b!t ?' ,ce , of various fruits, 
The inhabitants, from observations on Particularly the apple and plum. Another 
marked individuals, consider that they can i""' 4 ®f.* h,E < C “ rc ^“^“ Pommelta), 

move a distance of about eight miles in two H IC Codling hlo-nis one of the most destine- 
or three days. One large Tortoise, which I , t,T ® cn f. m,M '° ‘be opple crops m this country, 

I watched, I found walked at the rate of sixty ‘he eyes of the newly-formed 

| yards in ten tninutes, that is, three hundred ( ™' t ’ wrjbin which the larva fteds, its pre- 

: W eptaiir i years|ft^mtal^ I stri^s^f|itTfoHace I , 

WhenaT^rtohef Mtee ^°a”“ brlJE o? tha? S .r« SllharpYy heafen, a | 
a slit in the *VJn Uo tofl cpa complete shower of these moths is dislodged. [ 

inside its hody^ whether tht fat ur.di the ?“ l ‘. here 18 B “ h *P eaic8 , °f ‘he family so truly 

^^\ S e e H h i1t'i,^i%^^ S S ^tXalS^’th a e S S 

Item thb. S - ^ of the vines in Francc^rolling them up, and 

Eecure’the TortffseW’Sot sufiiS to th ™ -‘ b ‘h«ad, 

t uT n tbem ^ ice Turtle, for they are often TOTANTJS. Cuvier’s name for a genus 
able to regain their upright position. [See of Wading birds, comprehendiug many spe- 
Tcrtle.} cies, which, under different names, are found 

in nearly all parts of the world. They are 
TOBTOISE-SHELIi (BUTTERFLY], characterized by a slender, round, pointed, 

A name given by ir-rect collectors to differ- and solid beak, the nasal groove of which ' 
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only extends half its length, end the upper j served in many others whose tongue is of a 
mandible is slightly arcuated towards the ; form unfavourable to assist in deglutition, 
tip. Their form is slight, and the legs very The Toucans ore only found in tropical 
long. America, where they live in small flocks, in 

There are four or five British species; the_ recesses of the forests. They subsist on 
among these are Totanus ochropus , the G i:e ex fruit and insects, and during the nesting 
Sandpiper., called by sportsmen the Whist- j season on the eggs and young of other birds, 
ling Snipe from the shrill note it utters when Their feet are rather short, their wings but 
first flushed ; Totanus gin r col a, the Wood ' moderate, and a rather long tail, which, 
Sandpiper, which sometimes visits us in > when the bird is at rest, it commonly holds 
winter : Totanus cahtlri. s, the Redshank, erect. They nestle in the trunks of trees, 
which is resident in this country : and To- and uniformly produce two delicately white 
tannsfnscus, the Spotted Snipe of Montagu, eggs of a rotuud form. Their flight is 
which is found on our coasts during winter, straight, but laborious ; among the branches 
One of the most singular species, which is J of trees, however, their movements are easy 
described bv Wilson as a native of America, 1 and active ; with such lightsome agility, 
is his Scohtpnx roci/ertts , but it belongs indeed, do they leap from bough to bough, 
properly to the genus Totanus, and is the j that the beak has then no appearance of 
Totanus melanoleucus of modem authors, j being disproportionately large, 
lie tells us that this species and the Totanus In Mr. Swainson’s 4 Classification of Birds' 
fiat 'tjycs are “both well known to our duck- he states that the fourth family of the Scan* 
gunners along the sea coast and^ marshes, ; sores, or Climbing Birds, is represented by 
by whom they are detested, and stigmatized the Toucans, whose enormous bills give to 
with the names of the greater and lesser tell- | these birds a most singular and uncouth 
tate, for their faithful vigilance in alarming I appearance. He remarks that their feet ore 
the ducks with their loud and shrill whistle, formed, like those of the Parrots, more for 
on the first glimpse of the gunner’s approach, grasping than climbing, and that they do 
Of the two, the present species is by far the not appear to possess the latter faculty ; but 
most watchful ; and its whistle, which con- as they always live among trees, and proceed 
eists of four notes rapidly repeated, is so by hopping from branch to branch, their 
loud, shrill, and alarming, as instantly to grasping feet are peculiarly adapted to such 
arouse every duck within its hearing, and habits. He also observes, that the apparent 
thus disappoints the eager expectations of disproportion of the bill i3 one of the innu* 
the marksman. Yet the cunning and ex- merable instances of that beautiful adapta- 
perieuce of the latter are frequently more tion of structure to use which the book of 
than a match for all of them ; and before the Nature every where reveals. It is now uni- 
poor tell-tale is aware, his warning voice is versally believed that the Rainphastida are 
hushed for ever, and his dead body mingled decidedly omnivorous ; and although, as 
with those of his associates. _ Mr. Gould remarks, their elastic bill and 

*' The tell-tale seldom flies in large flocks, delicately feathered tongue would lead us to 
at least during summer. It Relights in conclude that fruits constituted the greatest 
watery bogs, and the muddy margins of proportion of their diet, we have abundant 
creeks ami inlets ; is either seen searching testimony that they as readily devour flesh, 
about for food, or standing in a watchful fish, eggs, and small birds ; to which, iu all 
pcsture, alternately raising and lowering the probability, are added the smaller kinds of 
head, and, on the least appearance of danger, reptiles, caterpillars, and the larva of insects 
utters its shrill whistle, and mounts on in general. — .We shall now briefly describe 
wing ; generally accompanied by oil the u few species, 
feathered tribes 'that are near. It occasion- 
ally penetrates inland along the muddy The Red-Breasted Toucan-. (Ram- 
shores of ourlaTge rivers, seldom higher than pbcistns dicolorvs.) This bird is a native of 
tide water, and then singlj' and solitarily. Brazil and other ports of South America. 
They sometimes rise to a great height in the Its length is about eighteen inches : colour 
air, and can be distinctly heard when be- black, with a gloss of green : cheeks, throat, 
yond the reach of the eye. Iu the fall, when and fore part of the breast, in some sulphur* 
they are fat, their flesh is highly esteemed, yellow, in others orange-yellow : across the 


and many of them are brought to our 

markets.” fSee Gambet. 5 bar, sometimes extending nearly to the 

. thighs, and sometimes falling far short of 

TOUCAN. (Rampnastos : rJiampTiastidec.) those parts ; so that, according to this varia- 
A genus and family of Scansorial birds, dis- tion, the belly appears either black or crim- 
tinguished by the enormous size of the bill, son : Hughs black ; vent feathers crimson ; 
which in some of the species is nearly os rump either crimson or orauge-yellow ; bill 
long and as large as the body itself, but darkish olive-green, with pale yellow base, 
which is light, cellular, and irregularly bounded by a black bar: legs dusky, 
notched at the edge, having both mandibles We are told in Mr. Edwards’s entertaining 
arched towards the tip. The tongue is also • Voyage up the Amazon,* that there are 
of a highly singular form, being narrow and many varieties of Toucans, appearing there 
elongated, and laterally barbed like a fea- at different seasons ; but the Red-billed 
ther. The structure of the bill renders it (B. rrythrorynehos), and the Ariel (A- artel), 
necessary for these birds to throw each mor- arc the largest and most abundant, seen at 
sel oi their food up into the air, and catch every season, but towards autumn particu- 
lt as it descends, in the throat ; a habit ob- larly in vast numbers throughout the forest. 


yellow, m others orange-yellow : across the 
lower part of the breast is a broad crimson 
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Their large beaks give them a very awkward 
appearance, more especially when flying ; 
yet in the trees they use them with as much 
apparent ease as though they were to our 
eyea of a more convenient form. Alighted 
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on a tree, one usually nets the part of a sen 
tinel, uttering constantly the loud cry Tu- 
rw'no, whence they derive their name. The 
others disperse over the branches, climbing 
about by aid of their beaks, and seize the 
fruity We had been told that these birds 
were in the habit of tossing up their food to 
a considerable distance, and catching it as 
it fell j but, as far as we could observe, they 
merely threw back the head, allowing the 
fruit to fall down the throat. We saw at 
different times lamed Toucans, and they 
never were eeen to toss their food, although 
almost invariably throwing back the head. 
Tliis habit is rendered necessary by the 
length of the bill nnd the stiffness of the 
tongue, which prevents their eating os do 
other bird*. All the time while feeding, a 
hoarse chattering is kept up, and at intervals 
they unite with the noisy sentry, and scream 
a concert that may be heard a mile. Having 
appeased their appetites, they fly towards 
the deeper forest, and quietly doze away the 
noou.^ Often in the very early morning a 
few of them may he seen sitting silently upon 
the branches of some dead tree, apparently 
awaiting the coming sunlight before start- 
ing for their feeding-tree'?. Toucans, when 
tamed, are exceedingly familiar, playful 
birds, capable of learning as many feats as 
any of the parrots, with the exception of 
talking. When turning about on their perch, 
they ctfect their object by one sudden jump. 
They eat anything, hut are particularly fond 
of meat. ^ \Yhen roosting they have a habit 
of elevating their tails over their backs. 
The beaks of the red-hilled Toucans are 
richly marked with red, yellow, and black ; 
but preserved specimens soon lose their 
beauty.” 

The Collaheo Torcxx. ( Ramphastos 
torrjrintufA Total length eighteen inches ; 
of the bill seven : upper mandible whitish ; 
lower, black : general colour of the plumage 
black, with the back of the neck crossed by 
a red collar or bar: fore part of the neck 
whitish, spoiled with red. and streaked with 
black : belly green ; vent feathers red ; thighs 
, purple, and legs greenish. This bird is a 
native of those parts of Mexico which border 
j on the sea, and is supposed to feed on fish. 


lUigcr separated from Ramp?iasto$, under 
the name of Pteroglavnts, those species v hich 
have the beak not so thick as the head, and 
are of inferior size, the tail being graduated. 

TOURACO. ( Cort/tJtaix .) A genus of J 
birds allied to the Scansores. r They are 
natives of Africa. Their generic character i 
may be thus stated : — Bill short, rather [ 
small, high, and greatly compressed: the 
frontal feathers lying upon and conceal- ! 
ing the nostrils : culmen high, curved to the [ 
tip : lower mandible narrow, both mandibles 
being distinctly notched at the tip and finely 
serrated : wing3 short, and rounded i tail 
long, broad, and rounded : feet short and 
strong : claws short, thick, and much com- . , 
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pressed. The prevailing colour of these 
elegant birds is green, varied in some species 
with purple on the wings and toil, iney 
are natives of Africa, where they perch on 
the highest branches of the forest trees ; and 
feed principally on soft fruits. The 
delicate species is thought to be Corythcitx 
ei'uthrolophiu of Swainsoo : its crest is red, 
erect, aud compressed ; sides of the head, 
ears and chin, and patch round , e .^« e 
(which is large, red, and brilliant) white ; 
general plumage green, inclining; to bluish 
on the body and belly s quills nch purple 
violet ; tail rounded ; bill yellow ; feet gray- 
ish black. When the bird is excited or m 
action, the crest is elevated in a compressed 
aubconical shape ; and when thus erected it 
gives the head a helmeted air. 

TOXODON. The name given to an ex- 
tinct genus of gigantic mammlferoua ani- 
mals, discovered by Mr. Darvnn during his 
sojourn in Banda Oriental, and thus named 
by Professor Owen, whose notice of thisin- 
tercstinc discovery appears m the i mceea 
in^sof the Geological Society of London, in 
1837. The following clear and concise ac- 
count, which we extract from Mr. Harwm s 
Journal, will give the reader a g«Kl idea of 
this wonderful genus of “V. nc L™J^? « 
“ Having heard of some giant s bones »‘. a 
neighbouring farm-house on 0\e SditotuUs. 

I n small stream entering the Bio Bcgro, 1 
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rode there accompanied by my host, and 
purchased for the value of eighteen pence, 
the head of an animal equalling in size that 
of the Hippopotamus. >Ir. Owen, in a paper 
read "before the Geological Society, has called 
this very extraordinary animal, Toxodon, 
from the curvature of its teeth. The fol- 
lowing notice is taken from the proceedings 
of that society : Mr. Owen says, judging from 
the portion of the skeleton preserved, the 
Toxodon, as far os dental characters have 
weight, must he referred to the Rodent order. 
But from that order it deviates in the re- 
lative position of its supernumerary incisors, 
in the number and direction of the curvature 
of its molars, and in some other respects. It 
again deviates, in several parts of its structure 
which Mr. Owen enumerated, both from the 
Kodcntia and the existing Pachydermata^ 
and it manifests an. affinity to the Dinoth * - 
rium and the Cetaceous order. Mr. Owen, 
however, observed, that *tbe development 
of the nasal cavity and the presence of frontal 
sinuses, renders it extremely improbable that 
the habits of the Toxodon were bo exclusively 
, aquatic os would result from the total ab- 
;i eence of hinder extremities ; and concludes, 

1 1 therefore,' that it was a quadruped, and not 
’ a Cetacean ; and that it manifested an ad- 
ditional step in the gradation of mammi- 
ferous forms leading from the Rodentia, 
through the Pachydcrmata to the Cetacea; 
a gradation of which, the Water-hog of South 
America ( Bydrocharus copy bar a) already 
indicates the commencement amongst exist- 
ing Rodentia, of which order it is interesting 
to observe this species is the largest, while 
nt the same time it is peculiar to the con- 
tinent in which the remains of the gigantic 
Toxodon were discovered.' 

The people at the farm-house told me 
that the remains were exposed, by a flood 
having washed down part of a bank of earth. 
When found, the head was quite perfect ; but 
the boys knocked the teeth out with stones, 
and then set up the head as a mark to throw 
at. By a most fortunate chance, I found a 
perfect tooth, which exactly fits one of the 
sockets in this skull, embedded by itself on 
the banks of the Rio Tercero, at the distance 
of about 180 miles from this place. Near 
the Toxodon I found the fragments of the 
head of an animal, rather larger than the 
horse, which has some points ox resemblance 
with the Toxodon, and. others perhaps with 
the Edentata. The head of this animal, as 
i well as that of the Toxodon, and especially 
the former, appear so fresh, that it is difficult 
to believe they bare loin barfed for ages 
under ground. The bone contains bo much 
animal matter, that when heated in the 
flame of a spirit-lamp, it not only exhales a 
very strong animal odour, but likewise burns 
with a slight flame. 

44 At the distance of a few leagues I visited 
a place where the remains of another great 
animal, associated with large pieces of arma- 
dillo-like covering, had been found. Similar 
pieces were likewise lying in the bed of the 
stream, clo*e to the spot where the skeleton 
of the Toxodon had been exposed. These 
portions are dissimilar from those mentioned 
at Bahia Blanca. It is a most interesting 
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fact thus to discover that more than one gi- 
gantic animal in former ages waa protected 
by a coat of mail, very similar to the kind 
now found on the numerous species of arma- 
dillo, and exclusively confiued to that South 
American genus. — I may here just mention 
that I saw in the possession of a clergyman 
near Monte Video, the terminal portion of 
a tail, which precisely resembled, but on a 
gigantic scale, that of the common arma- 
dillo. The fragment was 17 inches long, 
11| in circumference at the upper end, and 
8J at the extreme point. As we do not know 
what proportion the tail bore to the body of 
the animal, we cannot compare it with 
that of any living species. But at the 
same time we may conjecture that, in all 
probability, this extinct monster was from 
six to ten feet long." 

TOXOTES, or ARCHER-FISH. A 
genus of Acanthoptcrygious fishes, belong- 
ing to Cuvier’s sixth family of Squamipennes, 
distinguished From its congeners by the f 
body being short ami compressed, the dorsal j 
fin 'situate far hack, the snout short, the 
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i lower jaw projecting beyond the upper ; the t i 
mouth is crowded with email teeth, and the » 
opercula are finely toothed. The species ob- j 
tains its name from projecting drops of water i 
at insects three or four feet above the surface 
of the water, which it seldom fails in bringing | 
down. } 

TRACHEIiIDES.^ A family of Coleop- 
terous insects, obtaining this name from 
having the head, which is triangular or. 
heart-shaped, carried on a kind of neck, 
which separates it from the thorax. The 
body is soft, and the elytra are flexible. The 
majority of this group live in the perfect 
state upon different vegetables, devouring 
the leaves, or sucking the juices of the flowers. 
Many of them, when seized, depress the head 
and contract the feet, os if they were dead. 
Their colours are often very brilliant. We 
refer for an example of them to the Can - 
tharis vesicatoria , commonly known as the 
Blistering-fly • an insect of a shining green 
metallic hue, mostly abundant in Spain. 

TRAP-DOOR SPIDER. The name ap- J 
plied to Spiders of the genera Cteniza and ! 
Actinopus , separated by modem authors ! 
from the genus My gale of Walckenaer, and I 
remarkable for forming in the ground a long » 
cylindrical tube , _ protected at the top by a | 
circular door, which is conne» ,ed to the tube 1 
by a hinge. ^ Mr. Westwood remarks : — 44 Of 
all the habitations constructed by annul ose 
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one side, boiled, and pressed -with a weight 
of stones ; then stretched open by slips of 
bamboo, dried in the sun, and afterwards 
in smoke, when it is fit to be put away in 
bags, but requires frequent exposure to* the 
sun. [See Uolothuf.ia.] 

TRERON. A genus of Pigeons with thick - 
ish bills, to which by some writers the Dodo 
is considered to have been nearly allied. 

TRICIIECIIUS. [See Walrus.] 

TRICnOGLOSSUS. A genus of the Parrot 
family. 

Tf.ichoglossus Swainsonii, or Swain- 
son* ’ s Lorikeet. This bird, whose habitat 
is the south-eastern portion of the Australian 
continent, is thus described in Mr. Gould’s 
Bplendid work : — Head, sides of the face and 
throat blue, with a lighter stripe down the 
centre of each feather ; acioss the occiput a 
narrow band of greenish yellow * all the 
upper surface green, blotched at the base of 
the neck with scarlet and yellow ; wings 
dark green on their outer webs ; their inner 
webs black, crossed by a broad oblique band 
of bright yellow ; toil green above, passing 
into blue on the tips of the two central 
feathers ; under surface of the tail greenish 
yellow ; chest crossed by a broad band, the 
centre of which is rich scarlet, with a few 
feathers fringed with deep blue, and the 
sides being rich orange-yellow margined with 
scarlet ; under surface of the shoulder and 
rides of the chest deep blood-red ; abdomen 
rich deep blue, blotched on each ride with 
scarlet and yellow ; under tail-coverts rich 
yellow, witli an oblong patch of green at 
the extremity of each feather ; bill blood- red, 
with the extreme tip yellow ; nostrils and 
bare-spacc round the eye brownish black ; 
irides reddish orange, with a narrow ring 
of dark brown near the pupil ; feet olive. 
The flowers of the various species of Euca- 
lypti furnish this bird with an abundant 
supply of food ; and as those trees which are 
covered with newly expanded blossoms af- 
ford the greatest quantity of nectarine juice 
and pollen, to them they chiefly resort for 
their subsistence. Three or four species, in- 
deed, are often seen on the same tree, and 
often simultaneously attacking the pendent 
blossoms of the same branch. 

TRICIIODOX. ( Trichodon Stdieri. ) The 
only species belonging to the genus Tricho- 
don (which stands among the Thoracic Per - 
cideaz in Cuvier’s system) inhabits the 
most northern part of the Pacific, being 
found both on the American ami Kamts- 
chatdale coasts, and abounding particularly 
at Unalaschka. It buries itself in the sands 
at low water, and is dug up by the natives 
with their hands. 44 The females deposit 
their roes in holes in the sand, where the 
males fecundate them, and it would appear 
that the parents look after their offspring, 
as they are often dug up in the 6ame pits 
with their little ones.” 

TRICHOPTERA. The name of an order 
of insects specially founded by Kirby for 
the case-worm flies ; wluch are characterized 
by four hairy membranous wings, bearing 


con ride ruble resemblance in their nervures 
to the Lepidoptera ; the under ones folding 
longitudinally. [See Fiikvoanea.] 

TRIDACXA, or CLAMS. A genus of 
Conchifcrous Mollu-ca,some of the species of 
which are of gigantic size, and all are more 
or less beautiful, of a delicate white colour 
tinged with buff. They are equivalve, ra- 
diately ribbed, the ribs adorned with vaulted 
foliations, waved at the margins, with a 
large anterior hiatus close to the umbones, 
for the passage of a large byssus, by which 
the animal fixes itself on marine substances, 
rocks, and with the most extraordinary 
tenacity ; hinge with a ligament partly ex- 
ternal ; two laminar teeth in one val^e, one 
in the other. The shells of some of the 
T rid a am gxgas weigh 5(X)lbs., and are used 
in some Catholic countries as receptacles for 
the holy water used in churches. The ani- 
mal is correspondingly large. 

TRIGLA. A genus of fishes belonging 
to the second family of Acanthcytterygii, 
which in Cuvier’s system comprehends a 
number of fishes of which the appearance of 
the head is singular, being variously mailed, 



OUFUWARD. — (TRIOT.A.) 

or defended by spines or scaly plates of hard 
matter ; but they have many characters 
in common with the Pcrcidic. Their princi- 
pal distinction consists in the suborbital 
bone being more or less extended over the 
cheek and articulated with the operculum. 
Our figure represents one of the principal 
genera,* the Gurnards , so called from the 
sounds which they utter with their gill-lids 
when taken out of the water. They have 
an immense suborbital plate, to which the 
operculum or gill-lid is articulated by on 
immovable suture, so as to be incapable of 
separate motion. They have the head ver- 
tical in the sides, hard and rough bones, two 
distinct dorsals, three free rays under the 
pectorals, twelve creca, and an air- bladder of 
two lobes. Their pectorals are very large, 
but not sufficiently 60 for raising them out 
of the water, like those of the Flying-fishes. 
There are many species found in the tem- 
perate seas. [See GuuxakdO 
TRIGOXIA. A genus of Conchiferona 
Mollusca, of which there is only one species 
recent, which is found in the deep seas of 
New Holland; but many fossil. The ani- 
mal is characterized as having the mantle 
open along its length; no posterior tubes ; 
foot powerful and trenchant. The shell is 
equivalve, Inequilateral, transversely fur- 
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rowed, denticulated on the inner margin, 
rounded anteriorly, truncated posteriorly ; 
hinge with four oblong, compressed, di- 
verging teeth in one valve, receiving between 
their grooved sides two similar teeth in the 
other { in each valve two muscular impres- 
sions- The inside is of a brilliant pearly 
texture, tinged with purple or golden brown* 
The Trigonia pectinata was formerly so very 
rare, that even an old worn-out valve would 
fetch a high price. The fossil species are 
numerous, and occur in the upper and lower 
oobtea, the lias, and in the beds of green 
sand, 

TRIGONOCEPHAIAJS. A genus of poi- 
sonous serpents, characterized by having the 
tail terminated by a horny conical process 
or spur. They ate closely allied to the Rat- 
tlesnakes. 

TRTLOBITES. These Crustacea, which, 
a ? Cuvier tells us, appear to have been an- 
nihilated during the ancient revolutions of 
, our planet, are defined in that most scientific 
work of Dr. Burmeister’s, devoted to their 
; history, were a peculiar family of Crustacea 
t nearly plliedto the existing I'hyMopada , ap- 
■ proaching this family most nearly in the ge- 
nus Branckijnts, and forming a link cotinect- 
mg the PhyUopoda with the Pectiopoda, We 
j need not add that they are only found in a 
tossil state, and that our figure, which repre- 
, sents the Asnphu3 caucfatiw, a very typical 
I torm of the family, will give a general idea 
Qt the appearance of this group of animals. 
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?r Ur *i5 0tl V^P’ rnaTi » Edward Lhwyd, curator 
. . the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, con- 
, smcrably more than a century ago, was the 
; ST,? author who wrote on them. Dr. Bur- 
T* , , osc 'work was translated and 
liptf / the Ray Society in 1846, be- 
cvres, from a comparison of their structure 
SSLJ"** an alogues, that these animals 
on * y , swimming, and remained 

c _J e breath the surface of the water ; they 
a ? ln *i n mver ted position, the belly up- 
' * J:™ 8 ' made use of their power of rolling 
! '? 3 m t° tt ball as a defence against 

from &bove - Their' food was the 
nnf *£ r ^ a ter-animals. Their habitat was 
in ci,i\ e T opcn ? ca ’ but the vicinity of coasts 
rinn«u!^ W v, ater > ^bere they lived grega- 
KKfJj ”} numbers. Dr. Burroeister 

np '*p ^ 3 tlla t the numbers of species could 
snmJ been very great, and thinks that 
chnM»T, ol()g L 3t8 ’ b y judging of size and such 
much t0rS * mve inulti P l ied the species too 

„T bc first section of the order 
jptera, which corresponds with the 


Linntsan genus Cicada , and comprises the 
most numerous portion of the order, con- 
sisting of the largest and most beautiful of 
the species. They are generally saltatorial, 
but the hind legs are never disproportionably 
incrassated : they have ordinarily three 
joints in the tarsi, and very small antennee t 
the wings are varied in their consistence in 
different species, but the upper pair never 
exhibit two different textures, so remarkable 
in the Ileteroptera. 

T RING A. A genus of Grallatorial birds, 
having the bill generally not longer than 
the head, with its tip depressed, and the 
nasal groove very long. Their toes have no 
web at the base, and the hack toe scarcely 
reaches the ground. Their legs are shortish, 
and in general the birds ate of small size. 
In this genus is the Sandpiper {Tringa ca- 
nutus\ and the Purple Sandpiper {Tringa 
maritinia.) The Ruffs are closely allied to 
them. [See Ruff and Sandpiffe.] 

TRITON. A genus of Mollnsca, found in 
the Mediterranean, Indian, and South Seas. 
The animal has two long tentacula furnished 
with eyes ; foot round, and generally short. 
The shell is oblong, ribbed or tuberculated, 
with continuous varices placed alternately 
on each whorl : spire prominent ; right Up 
often wrinkled, and left occasionally thick- 
ened, generally denticulated within ; epi- 
dermis rough ; operculum homy. By some 
uncivilized nations inhabiting the countries 
near which it abounds, this shell, often from 
one to two feet long , is used as a military 
horn : the apex having o hole pored in it, 
notes can be produced by blowing through 
the aperture, and. thu9 it becomes a rude 
instrument of music. 

TROCHILm®. A family of extremely 
diminutive Tenuirostral birds, celebrated 
alike for the brilliant lustre of their plumage 
and the rapidity of their flight. They have 
a long slender beak, and a tongue split, ol- 
most to its base, into two filaments, which, 
being capable of protrusion upon the same 
principie as that of the Woodpeckers, they 
are said to employ it in sucking up u * e °® c !” 
of flowers : they, however, also fced oii in- 
sects. They have very small feet, a great 
tail, and excessively elongated 
wines ; balancing themselves in the air oy 
u ralid motion of the latter, now hovering 
and humming round flowering ^bs and 
plants, and now darting ^irougli the rnr wi^ 

almost incredible swiftness, hiey fip ■ 

npr&telv with each other, and defend ttietr 

S wTthcou^e. Two of the same speeg 

can rarely suck flowers from the same hum 
without a S rencontre : this is »bundantly 

confirmed by Mr. Gosse.when descnbinsme 

species Trochilus rnanfo. *?J e &y 
were two trees, of the kind called ! Lhe « £ 

apple (Aupento ITalaccensis), one “ZSJw. 
was but a yard or hs™. fr “"k™ y „i n 9 j, a d 
The genial influence of the BP™? iStiful 
covered them with of 

blossoms, each mSute petals, 

enmson stamens, with very . but the 
like bunches of ^ 'tnn ng to open, 
leof-buds were but just peguuunj. 
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A Mango Husiming-Bied had, everyday, tering round the top of a tree on -which were 
and all day long, been paying his devoirs to no blossoms, and from the manner in which 
these charming blossoms. On the morning it turned hither and thither, while hovering 
to which I allude, another came, and the in a perpendicular position, it was manifest 
manoeuvres of these two tiny creatures be- that it was catching minute insects. This 
came highly interesting. They chased each species (he says) when flying often flirts and 
other tiirough the labyrinth of twigs and flutters the tall in a peculiar manner, throw- 
flowers, till, an opportunity occurring, the ing it in as he hangs perpendicularly in mid 
one would dart with seeming fury upon the air, when the appearance of the broad lus- 
other, and then, with a loudrustling of their trous feathers, expanded like a fan, is par- 
wings, they would twirl together, round and ticularly beautiful. The length of the Mongo 
round, until they nearly came to the earth. Humming-bird is rather more than five 
It was some time before I could see, with inches ; and in expanse it somewhat exceeds 
any distinctness, what took place in these seven inches, 
tussles ; their twirlings were so rapid os to 

baffle all discrimination. At length an en- The Vervain HGsnnNG-BiED. (XTeRisvga 
counter took place pretty close to me, and I humUis). The male of this species is about 
perceived that the beak of the one grasped two inches and a half in length, its wings 
the beak of the other, and thus fastened, expanded being three and a half. The whole 
both whirled round and round in their per- upper parts of the plumage metallic- green ; 
pendicular descent, the point of contact being wings purplish black, tail deep block ; chin 
the centre of the gyrations, till, when another and throat, white speckled with black ; breast 
second would have brought them both on white ; Bides metallic green ; belly whitish, 
the ground, they separated, and the one each feather tipped with green ; under tail- 
chased the other for about a hundred yards, coverts white, faintly tipped tvith green, 
and then returned in triumph to the tree, The female is rather less than the. male j 
where, perched on a lofty twig, he chirped and of a yellower green above, which de- 
monotonously and pertinaciously for some scend9 half way down upon the tail: whole 
time; — I could not help thinking, in de- under parts pure white, unspotted, and un- 
fiance. In a few minutes, however, the ha- tinged with green ; tail-feathers, except the' 
nished one returned, and began chirping no uropygials, tipped with white. Irides.beak, 
less provokingly, which soon brought on and feet black. 

another chase and other tussle. I am per- “ The West Indian Vervain (StochyUiT- 
Buaded that these were hostile encounters, phela) t " a« Mr. Gosse informs us,” is one of 
for one seemed evidently afraid of the other, the most common weeds in neglected pas- 
fleeing when the other pursued, though his turns, shooting up everywhere its slender 
indomitable spirit would prompt the chirp columns, set around with blue flowers, to 
of defiance ; and, when resting after a battle, the height of a foot. About these our little 
I noticed that this one held his beak open Humming-bird is abundant during the sum- 
as if panting. Sometimes they would sus- mer months, probing the azure blossoms a 
pend hostilities to suck a few blossoms, but few inches front the ground. It visits the 
mutual, proximity was sure to bring them spikes in succession, flitting from one to 
on again, with the same result. In their another, exactly in the manner of the.honey- 
tortuous and rapid evolutions, the light from bee, and with the same business-like iu- 
their ruby necks would now and then flash dustry and application. In the winter, the 
in the sun with gem-like radiance ; and as abundance of other flowers and the paucity 
they now and then hovered motionless, the of vervain-blossoms, induce its attention to 
broadly-expanded tail, whose outer feathers the hedgerows and woods. I have some- 
are crimson-purple, but when intercepting times watched, with much delight, the evp- 
the sun’s rays transmit orange-coloured lutions of this little species at the moringa 
light, added. much to their beauty. A little tree. When only one is present, he pursues 
Banana Quit,. that was . peeping .among the the round of the blossoms soberly enough, 
blossoms in his own quiet way, seemed now sucking as he goes, and now and anon sitting 
and then to look with surprise on the com- quietly on a twig. But if two are about the 
botants ; hut when the one had driven his tree, one will fly off, and, suspending himself 
rival to a longer distance than usual, the in the air a few yards distant, the other pre- 
victor set upon the unoffending Quit, who sently shoots off to him, and then, without 
soon yielded the point, and retired, humbly touching each other, they mount upward 
enough, to a neighbouring tree. The war, with a strong rushing of wings, perhaps for 
for it was a thorough campaign, a regular five hundred feet. Then thfey separate, and 
succession of battles, lasted fully an hour, each shoots diagonally towards the ground, 
and then I was called away from the post like a ball from a rifle, and wheeling round, 
of observation. Both of the Humming-birds comes .up to the blossoms again, and. sucks, 
appeared to be adult males.” and sucks, as if it had not moved away at 

In an earlier part of the. same article, our all. Frequently one alone will mount in 
author observes that the. interior of flowers this manner, or dart on invisible wing dia- 
ls almost always inhabited by very small gonally upward, looking exactly like a 
insects, and that he believes it is principally humble-bee. Indeed, the figure of the smaller 
to Pick out these that the Humming-birds Humming-birds on the wing, their rapidity, 
probe the tubular nectaries of blossoms. That their arrowy course, and their whole manner 
they, also pursue flies, on the wing seems, of flight, are entirely those of an insect ? 
however, no less.certain ; for he has often and one who has watched the flight of a 
seen the Mango, just before night-fall, flut- large beetle or bee, will have a very good 
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Wen of the form of one of these tropic gems, 
painted against the sky. I hare observed 
i all our three species at one time engaged in 
! rucking the blossoms of themoringa at Con* 
j tent ; and have noticed that whereas Polyt- 
( mus and Mango expand and depress the tail, 
j when hovering before flowers, Humilis, on 
the contrary, for the most part erects the 
tail, but not invariably. The present Is the 
! only Humming-bird that I am acquainted 
with, that has a real song. Soon after sun- 
rise in the spring months, it is fond of sitting 
on the topmost twig of some mango or oiange 
tree, where it warbles, in a very weak but 
very sweet tone, a continuous melody, for 
ten minutes at a time : it has little variety. 
The others have only a pertinacious chirp- 
ing.” 

“ One day in June,” observes Mr. Gosse, 
while speaking of their mode of nidlflcation 
in the rig-rag terraces cut in the mountain 
roads of Jamaica, “ I found two nests at- 
tached to twigs of bamboo, and one just 
commenced. Two parallel twigs were con- 
nected together by spiders* webs, profusely 
but irregularly stretched across, and these 
held a layer of silk-cotton, which just filled 
up the space (about an inch square) between 
them. This was the base. The others were 
complete cups of silk-cotton exceedingly 
compact and neat, ornamented outside with 
bits of gray lichen, stuck about. Usually 
the nest is placed on a joint of a bamboo 
branch, and the diverging twigs axe em- 
braced by the base. The neat is about the 
size of half a walnut-shell, if divided not 
lengthwise, but transversely. To see the j 
bird sitting in thiB tiny structure is amusing. J 
The head and tail are both excluded, the 
latter erect like a wren’s : and the bright j 
eyes glance in every direction. One of these j 
contained two eggs, the other a single young j 
one nearly fledged.” * * * “ Several times 
I have enclosed a nest of eggs in a gauzed 
cage, with the dam, taken in the act of sit- 
ting ; but in no case did she survive twenty- 
four hours’ confinement, or take the slightest 
notice of her nest. When engaged in the 
attempt to domesticate a colony of Polytnua, 1 
an opportunity offered to add this minute ; 
species to my aviary. For at that time two 
large tamannd-trees very near the house 
were in full blossom, and round them the 
Vervain Humming-bird was swarming. 
They flocked together like bees, and the air 
resounded with their humming, as if in the 
neighbourhood of ahive. We caught several 
of them with the net, but could make nothing 
of them; they were indomitably timid. When 
turned into the room, they snot away into 
the loftiest angle of the ceiling, and there 
hovered motionless, or sometimes slowly 
turning as If on a pivot, their wings all the 
time vibrating with such extraordinary ve- 
locity as to be visible only as a semicircular 
film on each ride.” * * * M The spirit of 
curiosity is manifested by this little bird as 
j well as by the larger species. When struck 
at. It will return in a moment, and peep into 
the net, or hover just in front of one’s face.” 
The magnificent work of Mr. Gould on this 
and the no less elegant and admir- 
able book of M. Bourcler, will leave little to 


be done in the illustration of the members 
of tliis M angelically graceful group.” 


TROGON. (Curucut.) A genus of Scan- 
sorial birds, mostly inhabitants of South 
America. They differ so much in the various 
stages of growth, that it has caused consider- 
able confusion of species ; but as they all 
agree in their general habits of life, the de- 
scription of one will suffice — T rogok Cu- 
Kucta. This bird is ten inches and a half In 
length : beak pale yellow, the under man- 
dible armed with stiff block bristles ; head, 
neck, back, rump, and upper tail-coverts 
shining green, with a blue gloss in certain 
lights ; wing-coverts bluish-gray, marked 
with many undulating black lines; quills 
black, with part of the shafts white ; the 
breast, belly, sides, and under tail-coverts of 
a beautiful red ; thighs dusky ; upper surface 
of the tail preen, except the three outer 
feathers, which are blackish, and crossed 
with narrow transverse lines of gray ; tail 
wedee-ahaped ; legs brown. It is a # very 
solitary bird, being found only in the thickest 
forests ; and in the pairing time the male has 
a very melancholy note (by which his haunts 
are discovered), which is never uttered at any 
other time than while the female is sitting, 
for as soon as the young make their appear- 
ance he becomes again perfectly mute. They 
begin to pair in April, and build in the hole 
of a rotten tree, laying three or four white 
eggs, about the size of a pigeon’s, on the de- 
cayed dust, or if there be no dust, they bruise 
the sound wood into powder by means of 
l their strong bill. The young when first 
I hatched are quite destitute of feathers j the 
1 head disproportionately large, and the legs 
very long: the old birds feed them with small 
! worms, caterpillars, and insects ; and when 
1 able to Bhift for themselves, desert them and 
’ return to their solitary haunts till August or 
September ; when they are again instinc- 
tively prompted to produce another brood. 
To this genus belongs the gorgeous long- 
tailed Trogon or Quezal, the feathers of 
which were allowed to be worn only by 
Mexicans of the highest rank in former 

tU Mr.* Edwards thus speaks of those he saw 
while pursuing his voyage up, the Amazon. 
“ There were half a dozen varieties, differing 
in size —from the T. viridis , a small species 
whose body was scarcely larger than many 
j of our sparrows, to the Cuxucua grande (Co- 
turus axtricep$\ twice the size of a jay* AH 
have long, spreading tails, and their dense 
plumage makes them appear of greater size 
than the reality. They ore solitary birds ; 
and early in the morning, or late m the after- 
noon, may be observed sitting, singly ot in 
pairs, some species upon the tallest trees, and 
others but a few feet above the ground, with 
tails outspread and drooping, watching for 
’ passing insects. Their appetites appeased, 
i thev spend the remainder of the day in the 
1 shade, uttering at intervals a mournful note, 
, t -well imitated by their common name, curu- 
• qua. This would betray them to the hunter, 
i but they are great ventriloquists, and it i» 
. ! often impossible to discover them, although 
> they are directly above one’s head. The 
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species vary in colouring os in size, but the 
backs of all are of a lustrous green or blue, 
and bellies of red, or pink, or yellow. The 
cuructia grande is occasionally seen at Barra; 
but, frequenting the tallest forests, it is 
exceedingly difficult to bq. obtained. We 
offered a high price for a specimen, and em- 
ployed half the garrison for this single bird 
without success. They- reported that they 
every day saw them, and frequently shot at 
them ; but that they never would come 
down. Their feathers were so loose, that, in 
falling when shot, they almost invariably 
lost many ; and thus, together with the ten- 
derness of their skin3, made them the most 
difficult of birds to preserve.” 

TROGONOTIIERIUM. [See Sutpl-3 

TROOPIALS. ( Cassicus : Icterus: Xan- 
thornus .) raFserine birds, in which the beak 
is large, conical, thick at the base, and very 
sharp at the point. Their manners some- 
what approach the Starlings ; they fre- 
quently construct their nests close together, 
and feed on insects and grain ; and when in 
numerous flocks they commit great ravages 
in cultivated districts, especially in maize 
plantations. In his voyage up the river 
Amazon, in 1840, Mr. Edwards was much 
struck with their nests, and from his lately 
published narrative we make the following 
extract; — “The most singular nests, and 
most worthy of description, were those of 
the Troopials ( Cassicus teferonofus, Swain.), 
a large block bird, much marked with yel- 
low, and frequently seen in cages. Their 
native name is Japim, They build in colo- 
nies pensile nests of grass, nearly two feet in 
length, having an opening for entrance near 
the top. Upon one tree standing in the 
middle of the lake, not more than ten feet 
high, and the thickness of a man’s arm, were 
forty-five nests of these birds, built one upon 
another, often one depending from another, 
and completely concealing all the tree-top 
except a few’ outermost leaves ; at a distance 
the whole resembled a huge basket. Part 
of these nests belonged to the Kcd-rumped 
Troopial (C. /nemorr/ious); and a singular 
variety of Oriole, the Ruff-necked of Latham, 
called Araona or Ricc-bird, after the fashion 
of our cow-bird, deposits its eggs in the 
Troopials* nests, leaving the young to the 
care of their foster-mothers. Usually Troo- 
pials build nearer houses, and are always 
welcome, being friendly sociable birds, ever 
ready to repay man’s protection by a song. 
Often in such situations large trees are seen 
with hundreds of these nests dependent from 
the limbs and swaying in the wind. A 
colony which had settled upon a tall palm 
near the mill was one night entirely robbed 
of eggs by a lizard. Snakes are sometimes 
the depredators, and, between all their ene- 
l )0 ° r birds of every species arc 
robbed repeatedly. Probably owing to this 
cause it is very unusual to find more than 
*?S, 9 » one nest. The Red-rumped 
■troopials shot m this place were of different 
sizes, some bemg several inches longer than 
others, although all were in mature plumage. 

oflhlS?* larger than tho^e 

ot the Japims, but differed in no other respect. 


The eggs were white, spotted with brown, 
and^ particularly on the larger end. The 
Japim*6 eggs were cream-coloured, and simi- 
larly spotted; and the eggs of the ruff- 
necked orioles were large in proportion to 
the size of the bird, bluish in colour, and 
much spotted, and lined with dark brown." 

TROPIC-BIRD. (PhalHcnu) A genus of 
Palmipede birds, distinguished by two long 
6lemler tail-feathers, and well known ^ to i 
navigators as the harbingers of the tropics. | 
They are characterized by extraordinary 
length of wing and feeble feet ; they arc ac- ! 
cordingly well formed for flight, anu disport | 
in the air far nt sea; when on land, to which 1 
they seldom resort for any length of time 
together, except nt the period of nidifiention, 
they arc seen perching on rocks and trees. 
Two species only nre known ; Phailton cc the- 
re its and 1‘haiiton phanixeurus. 

The Common Tkoi'ic-bird (Phaeton adhe- 
rens) is about the size of a Partridge, and 
has very long wings ; the bill is red, with an 
angle under the lower mandible, like those 
of the Gull kind, of which it is a species ; the 
eyes are surrounded with black, which ends 
in a point towards the hack of the head : 
three or four of the larger quill-feathers to- 
wards their ends are black tipped with white; 
all the rest of the bird is white, except the 
back, which is variegated with curved lines 
of black ; the legs and feet are of a vcrraiHion 
red ; the toes me webbed ; the tail consists 
of two long straight narrow feathers almost 
of equal breadth from their quills to their 
points. These birds arc rarely seen but be- 
tween the tropics, nt the remotest distance 
from land. Their name seems to imply the 
limit of their abode ; aud, indeed they are 
seldom seen but a few degrees north or south 
of either tropic. 

Nothiug, says Lesson, who had good oppor- 
tunities of observing both species of the. 
Tropic-bird, can be more graceful than their i 
flight. They glide along, most frequently : 
without any motion of the wing, on the sus- 
taining air, but at times this smooth pro- 
gression is interrupted by suildec jerks. 
When they perceive a ship, they never fail 
to sail round it, as if to reconnoitre. They 
ordinarily return every evening to the land, 
to roost in the midst of the rocks where they 
place their nests. Their food appears to , 
consist entirely of fish. The long feathers of 
the tail arc employed by the natives of the 
greater part of the South Sea Islands as or- 
naments of dress. 

TROPIDORHYNCIIUS. [See Em An- 
num.] 


TROUT. (Sahno fario .) The common 
name of Trout is given to several species of 
the genus Salmo. The one we are about to 
describe in this place is the well-known 
River Teoutvx valuable fish, which frequents 
most of the rivers and lakes of Great Britain, 
affording much diversion to the angler, and, 
from its vigilance and caution, combined with 
its boldness and activity, requiring all Jus ■ 
patience and no little skill. The colours ot 
the Trout, and its spots, vary greatly in dif- 
ferent waters, and in different seasons ; it 
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; being remarked that those that Inhabit clear, 
swift, and shallow streams, and lire mostly 
on insect food, hare the most brilliant red 
‘ spots on the sides, and their flesh is of the 
1 finest quality; whilst those which are 
t obliged to live chiefly on aquatic vegetables 
' are dull in colour, and their flesh is less deli- 




1 XOUT. — (Bls.rjMO TAfWO. 

cate. The Common Rivet Trout is gene- 
rally from twelve to fifteen inches long, and 
from three quarters to a pound and a half in 
weight ; sometimes, however, but not often, 
considerably exceeding It : the form of the 
head is blunt ; the ej’e large, the irides sil- 
very, with a tinge of pink ; the teeth nume- 
rous, strong, and curving inwards, extending 
along the 'whole length of the vomer : the 
convexity of the dorsal und ventral outline 
nearly similar ; and the scales small. The 
colour of the back and upper part of the sides 
is made up of numerous dark reddish-brown 
spots on a yellow-brown, ground ; about a 
dozen bright red spots along the lateral line, 
with a few other red spots above and below 
it ; the lower part of the sides golden yellow; 
belly and under surface silvery white ; dorsal 
fin and tail light brown, with numerous 
darker brown spots ; the adipose fin brown, 
frequently with one or two darker brown 
spots, and edged with red ; the pectoral, 
ventral, and anal fins uniform pale orange- 
brown, Tire female fish is of a brighter and 
more beautiful appearance than the male. 

In streams that flow rapidly over gravelly 
or rocky bottoms, the Trout are generally 
remarkable for the brilliancy and beauty of 
their spots and colours : and they are finest 
in appearance and flavour from the end of 
May till towards the cud of September ; an 
effect produced by the greater quantity and 
variety of nutritious food obtained during 
that period. Dr. A. T. Thomson remarks 
that “each species of Trout has its pecu- 
liarities of colour : but the common Trout 
is the most beautiful of its class ; the varia- 
tions of its Tints and spots, from golden- 
yellow to crimson and greenish-black, are 
I almost infinite, and depend, in a great mea- 
, sure, on the nature cf its food ; for the co- 
j lours are always the most brilliant in those 
fish that feed on the water- shrimp ; and 
those are, also, the most highly prized for 
uic table. It is > a curious fact that the 
brightness of the colours is not diminished 
Jvheu the fish dies ; for, even after he has 
been played with for an hour or longer by 
the practised angler, and at length is brought 
floating upon his side to the margin of the 
stream, and thrown upon the bank flounder- 
ing, till, gasping with distant and feeble 
motions, he is either knocked on the head, or 
dies from exhaustion, his 6ca.lv splendour is 
us bright as before." 


It is observed that during the day the | 
larger-sized fisfc move but little from their 1 
accustomed haur.te ; hut towards evening 
and during the night they rove in search of 
small fish, insects, and their various larva:, 
upon which they feed with eagerness. With 
no food, however, do they seem so delighted 
as with the May-fly. The young Trout fry 
may be seen throughout the day sporting on 
the shallow gravelly scours of the stream, 
where the want of sufficient depth of water, 
or the greater cautiuu of larger and older 
fish, prevents their appearance. The season 
of spawning with the Trout is generally in 
October, at which time the under jaw of the 
old male exhibits in a smaller degree the , 
elongation and curvature observed in the 
male Salmon. The stomach of this fish _ is ; 
uncommonly thick and strong ; but this cir- 
cumstance is observed to be nowhere so re- 
markable as in those found in some of the 
Irish lakes, and particularly in those of the < 
county of Galway. These are called Gil- 
laroo Trouts : on the most accurate ex- 
amination, however, it does not appear that 
they are specifically different from the 
| common Trout, but by living much on dif- 
ferent kinds of Crustacea, and swallowing 
i small stones at the same time, their stomachs . 
acquire a much greater degree of thickness, 
i and a kind of muscular appearance, so as to J 
; resemble a sort of gizzard. [See Salmor- 

| TitourO 

TRUMPET-FISH. (Cenfrtscus scolopax.) 
This is a singular looking small Acantnop- 
' tervgious fish, sometimes called the Sea 
Snipe. Its body is of an oval shape, and U 
i is distinguished by its long tubular beak, 
i which seems well adapted for drawing from } 
i among the sea- weed and mud the minute 
Crustacea upon which it is supposed to feed, 
i On the back is a slight ridge i and the first 
dorsal fin is armed with a strong, pointed i 
spine, movable and serrated, constituting a | 
formidable weapon of defence. The colour i 
of the back is red, the rides lighter red ; the 
sides of the head and belly tilvery, tinged . 
with a golden hue ; the scales on the body ; 
hard and Tough •, and the fins of a grayish 1 
white. The Trumpet-fish is found in the 
Mediterranean, and the flesh is reckoned 
good. [See Ai’tosTOiuO 
TRUNK-FISH. [See Ostracioj?.] 
TRTGON. tSeeRAT : StiSg-Rat.} 
TUBICOI/iE. The name of an order of 
A nc If idee, comprehending those which live 
in tubes. One of the commonest of these is j. 
the Scrpula, the shell of which Is formed of J] 
calcareous matter, resembling that of tne 
shells of Moltusca, and apparently secreted j 
from the surface of the body in n similar j 
manner. They am generally found cluster- 
ing in masses, attached to the surface oi 1 
stones, shells, or other bodies, which have 
been for any length of time immersed m the 
sea, and more or less contorted according to 
the position in which they grow. The ani- 
mal residing in this shell has its branchial 
filaments or gill-tufts all assembled round 
the head ; where they form a pair or fan- 
like appendages, usually possessing very 
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brilliant colours. At the base of each series 
is a fleshy filament, one of*vhich is pro- 
longed and dilated at its extremity into a 
flat disc, which fits to the mouth of the shell, 
and serves to close it when the animal is 
withdrawn into the tube. These groups are 
found in tropical regions, where they usually 
form their habitations in the midst of corals, 
and lengthen their tubes as the coral is built 
up around them. Numerous smaller species 
are also found on our own coasts, some of 
which are remarkable for the brilliant hues 
of their expanded gills. Others there are 
which do not form their tubes by a calca- 
reous exudation from their own bodies, bnt 
by cementing together particles of shell, 
sand, See., by means of a glutinous secretion. 

TUBIFERA. The name given by La- 
marck to an order of the class Polypi, com- 
prising those which are united upon a com- 
mon substance fixed at its base, and whose 
Burface is wholly or partially covered with 
retractile hollow tubes. 

TUBULARIA. The name of a genus of 
Corallines which have tubes of a homy sub- 
stance, simple or branched, from the ex- 
tremities of which the polypes are protruded. 
Many of them are found' in stagnant fresh 
water ; but the Tub ul aria marina have two 
ranges of tentaculo, the exterior as rays the 
interior as a tuft. 

T UBTJLIB R ANCHI AT A. An order of 
hermaphrodite Gasteropodous Molluscs, com- 
prehending those which have the shell in the 
form of a more or less irregular tube in 
which the branchiae are lodged. 

TUCUTUCO. {Ctenomys Brazilicnsisi) A 
curious small animal, native of South Ame- 
rica, described by Mr. Darwin as. a rodent, 
with the habits of & mole. It is extremely 
abundant in some parts of the country, but 
is difficult to be procured, and still more 
difficult to be seen when at liberty. It lives 
almost entirely under ground, and prefers a 
sandy soil with a gentle inclination. The 
burrows are said not to be deep, bnt of great 
lergth. __ They are nocturnal in their habits; 
and their principal food is afforded by the 
roots of plants, which is the object of their 
extensive and superficial burrows. This 
animal is universally known by a very pecu- 
liar noise, which it makes when beneath the 
ground. A person, the first time he hears 
it, is much surprised ; for it is not easy to 
tell whence it comes, nor is it possible to 
guess what kind of creature utters it. The 
noise consists of a short, but not rough, nasal 
grunt, which is repeated about four times in 
quick succession ; the first grunt is not so 
loud, but a little longer, and more distinct 
than the three following t the musical time 
of the whole is constant, as often as it is 
uttered. The name Tucutuco is given in 
imitation of the sound. In all times of the 
day, where this animal is abundant, the 
noise may be heard, and sometimes directly 
beneath one’s feet- "When kept in a room 
the Tucutucos move about slowly and clum- 
sily, which appears owing to the outward 
! action of their hind legs ; and they are like- 


wise quite incapable of jumping the smallest 
vertical height, which is accounted for by 
the socket of the thigh-bone not being at- 
tached by a Ugeunentum teres. When eating, 
they rest on their hind legs and hold the 
piece in their fore paws. — Mr. Darwin ob- 
serves, that the wide plains north of the Rio 
Colorado are undermined by these animals ; 
and near the Strait of Magellan, where Pa- 
tagonia blends with Terra del Fuego, the 
whole sandy country forms a great warren 
for the Tucutuco. 

TUI. The native name of a Passerine | 
bird of New Zealand ; it is called by some ; 
the “Parson Bird,*’ and by others the ! 
“Mocking Bird.” It is the Pros them adcra 
( meropsy cindnnata [which Bee}. 

TUNICATA. An order of Acephalous 
Mollusca ; for a lucid and interesting de- 
scription of which, we are indebted to the 
4 Ili story of British Mollusca and their Shells, | 
by Prof. E. Forbes, F.R.S., end Sylv. Han- 
ley, F. L. S.’ “The Tunica ta are Mollusca 
which have no true shell, but are enveloped 
in a coriaceous tunic or mantle j whence 
their name. This is constructed in the form 
of a sac with two openings, or else is shaped 
like a tnbe, of greater- or lew dimensions. 
open at both ends. Within the tunic we 
find the viscera, consisting of well-defined 
organs of respiration, circulation, and diges- 
tion, and a muscular and a nervous system. 
The branchial organ is usually in the form 
of a sac, placed at the commencement of the 
alimentary canal, of which it forms, ks it 
were, the antechamber, and is never arranged 
in distinct leaflets, as it is in the lamelli- 
branchiate conchifera. The circulation of 
their blood is remarkable, on account of its 
fluctuations and periodical changes of direc- 
tion. They have no distinct head, and no 
organs serving as arms or feet. Sometimes 
they are free, more usually fixed r but inwall 
cases free during some portion of their exist- 
ence. Some are simple, some present various 
degrees of combination ; some are simple in 
one generation, combined in another.. They 
are all dwellers in the sea. Their various 
states and structures enable naturalists to 
group them under several well-marked 
tribes, of most of which we have examples 
in the British seas. The best classification 
of them is that proposed by Professor Milne 
Edwards. He divides them into three sub- 
orders, of which the Salpa, the Ascidia, and 
the Pyrosoma are the types, and subdivides 
the Ascidians proper into simple, social, and 
compound. Of all, except the Pyrosoma, 
we have British examples. 

“These animals attracted the notice of 
the all-observing Aristotle. Like most phi- 
losophic naturalists, the question of the dis- 
tinction between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms had for him great attractions. 
The Ascidia was one of the many creatures 
which he examined, in the hopes of gaining 
definite information respecting such distinc- 
tion. Its inert and sponge-like form, rooted 
to the ground, seemed to indicate a vegetable 
nature ; but Aristotle was not content with 
a mere external survey — he explored its 
internal structure, and soon perceived its j 
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highly animat condition,” &c. fee. *‘It is 
worthy of remark* that very lately the Asci- 
dians have again played a part in that 
much- vexed question of the distinction be- 
tween animals and vegetables.” This part 
of the subject is pursued, with much ability, 
in the work from which the foregoing la 
extracted, and to which we beg to refer our 
readers. [See Salpa In Supplement.] 

TUNNY. {Thynrm vulgaris .) This 
Acanthopterygious fish has been known and 
celebrated from a very remote period, and 
' at present forms a valuable source of profit 
. to the inhabitants of the northern coasts of 
the Mediterranean and the island of Sicily, 
, where in the summer season they resort in 
vast shoals, end are taken in large nets, or 
, by means of what the Italians call the ton - 
naro. Though bearing a general resem- 
blance to the Mackerel in form, it is a far 
larger and stouter fish. Each jaw is fur- 
nished with a row of small sharp-pointed 
! teeth, slightly curved inwards ; the tongue 
and inside of the mouth very dark coloured ; 
the cheeks are covered with long, narrow, 
pointed scales ; the operculum smooth : the 
dorsal and anal fins are each followed by 
nine small finlets ; and the tail is crescent- 
shaped. The upper part of the body is very 
, QWk blue ; the belly a light gray, spotted 
' silvery white : ihe first dorsal fin, pec- 
} t orals, and ventral*, black ; the second dorsal 
and anal, nearly flesh-colour, with a silvery 
tint? the finlets above and below yellowish, 
tipped with black. Mr. Yarrell, quoting the 
MS. of Mr. Couch, Btates that 44 the Tunny 
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appears on the Cornish coast in summer and 
autumn ; but is not often taken, because it 
does not swallow a bait, or at least the 
fishermen use no bait that is acceptable to 
«; and Us size and strength seldom suffer 
it to become entangled in their nets. It 
feeds on Pilchards, Herrings, end perhaps 
most other small fishes ; but the Skipper 
{ £#ar saurus) seems to be a favourite prey ; 
for it not only compels it to seek another 
element for safety, but will also spring to a 
considerable height after it, usually across 
course, at the same time attempting to 
“ ovm P re Y whh its tail.” 
ihe Tunny sometimes acquires an im- 
mense size, some having been taken which 
measured nine feet in length, and weighed 
five hundred pounds : the specimens, how- 
ever, do not usually exceed from three to 
Jour feet. The flesh is considered very de- 
licious, though very solid food ; a s firm as 
Murgeon,butof a finer flavour. It is dressed 
m a variety of ways in France ; served as a 
logout, as Boup, plain broiled or fried, made 
uit° pies, or pickled and eaten cold, as we 
eat pickled salmon^, £See Bonito.] 


TTJFAIA. A genus of remarkable in- 
sectivorous animals, of which there are only 
three species at present known, and these 
are found in Sumatra and Java. Their 
habits are diurnal, and they feed on fruit 
and insects 5 but instead of being decidedly 
terrestrial, they lead the life of Squirrels, 
whose appearance they greatly resemble, 
and whose sprightliness and activity the/ 
almost rival. They have soft glistening hair 
and a long bushy tail ; and were it not for 
their long, pointed muzzle, they could not 
be easily distinguished at a distance from 
Squirrels. The name of Bavxring is as often 
given to this animal as IVpata. 

TURBINEELA. A genus of marine 
Molluscs, inhabiting a large, heavy, and 
rather fusiform shell ; turbinated ; thick and 
wide near the apex ; spire short ; aperture 
rather narrow, terminating anteriorly in an 
open canal ; left lip with from three to five 
distinct plaits, which are at right angles with 
the axis of the shell. They ore found m the 
Indian and African oceans. 

TURBO : TURBINIDiE- A genua and 
family of Gasteropodous ^lollusca, character- 
ized by having a shell of a regular turbinated 
form, with an entire and rounded mouth. 
The largest and perhaps the best-known 
species is the Turbo marTnoratus ; but there 
are numerous others; nnd we cannot, perhaps, 
give a clearer or more interesting account of 
the gends than is to be found in the ■ X opu- 
lar Conchology ” of Agnes Callow: SMfl 
rather turretted, base not flattened ; mouth 
round ; lips not united ; outer lip thin l ira 
operculum, shelly and solid, .Animal, head 
having two pointed tentacula, with eyeB at 
the hire; foot short. Thirty-four spee.es 
recent, and four fossil. The "hells of lb s 
genus, if pieced upon their mouths, will 
stand Bteadily in that position, with the 
axis Tery much inclined. They are brought 
from China, India, Africa, he. The JJr6o 
littoreus, or common Periwinkle, « osed by 
mankind as an article of food, and is found 
on the shores of England in great numbers. 
In Sweden, where they also abound, they 
serve to prognoslicate «'e approaching state 
of the weather; the peasants havrng observed 
that whenever the periwinkles ascend the 
rooks it is a sure sign of a 
as their instinct teaches them to place them 
Belves out of the reach of the dashtagof U 1 ® 
waves ; on the contrary, when they make a 
descent upon the sand it is an 
a calm. In hot countries some species ue 
often seen on the trees near he coast, and 
on the rooks elevated above the surface of 
the water ; they remain stationary on the 
latter during the hottest hours, even when it 

many -specie. .am g»|£^JX«5Slh 

PL" fJVhTi&ix. cATtso.fon.tu, 

£of a dee'pS.d beautiful golden colour. 

TURBOT. (PleuronecUs maxtmusO Of 
auSSSS^S tills is both the best and 
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one of the largest ; and when we consider 
that the number brought to Billingsgate 
market alone amounts to about 90.000 in one 
year, it will be seen that, although they are 
sometimes scarce and dear, the piscivorous 
epicures of the metropolis need be under no 
apprehension of being deprived of such de- 
licious fare. The Turbot is an inhabitant 
of the Northern and Mediterranean seas, 
where it often arrives at a very large size. 
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TURBOT. — {.PLJlUROMEOTaa UlXlUCS ) 

It has a broader and sc uarer form than any 
| others of the genus ; and is of a dark brown 
on the upper surface, marbled with blackish 
1 spots of different sizes ; and white beneath : 

• the scales are so small os to be scarcely ob- 
servable, but the skin is of a wrinkled ap- 
pearance. and covered with pretty numerous 
and moderately large pointed tubercles or 
abrupt spines, those on the upper or coloured 
side being far larger than those on the under 
side : the lateral line forms an arch over the 
pectoral fins, and from thence runs straight 
to the tail. It generally lies in deep water, 
preying on worms, Crustacea, and marine 
insects, as well as on small fishes : it is taken 
in great quantities about the northern coasts 
of England, as well ns those of France, Hol- 
land, &c., and is baited for with pieces of 
herring, haddock, &c., but more particularly ] 
with the river lamprey, vast quantities of 
which are said to be purchased of our fisher- 
man by the Dutch. 

It is stated in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, that 41 The only fishery, perhaps, which 
neither the Scotch nor the English follow 
up with the same success as the Dutch, is 
that of the Turoot : the finest of which are 
supposed to be taken upon the Flemish 
banks. The Turbot fishery begins al>out the I 
end of March, when the Dutch fishermen 
! assemble a few leagues to the south of Sche- 
veling. As the warm weather approaches 
the fish gradually advance to the northward, 
and during the months of April and May 
they are found in great shoals on the banks 
called the Broad Forties. Early in June 
they have proceeded to the hanks which 
surround the small island of Heligoland, off « 
the mouth of tlu. Elbe, where the fishery i 
continues to the middle of August, when it ; 
terminates for the year. The mode of taking * 
the Turbot is os follows : — At the loginning , 
of the season the trawl-net is used ; which j 
being drawn along the banks, brings up va- ; 
rious kind3 ot Flatfish, as Soles, Plaice, I 
Thornbacks, and Turbots ; but when the 


warm weather has driven the fish into deeper 
water, and upon banks of a rougher surface, 
where trawling is no longer practicable, the 
fishermen have then recourse to their many- 
hooked lines. The hooks are baited with 
the common Smelt, and i small fish re- 
sembling an eel, called the Gore-bill [Gar- 
fish]. Though very considerable quantities 
of this fish are now taken on various parts 
of our own coasts, from the Orkneys to the 
Land’s End, yet a preference is given in the 
London market to those caught by the Dutch, 
who are supposed to have drawn not less 
than 80,000/. a year for the supply of this 
market alone ; and the Danes from 12.000/. 
to 15,000/. a year for 6auce to this luxury of 
the table, extracted from one million of 
lobsters, taken on the rocky shores of Nor- 
way,- though our own shores are in many 
parts plentifully supplied with this crusta- 
cean, equal in goodness to those of Norway." 

T UBDTTS : TURDID^E. A genus and 
family of Passerine birds, embracing the va- 
rious species of Thrushes, &c. [See Tukush.] 

TURKEY. (Helen oris galUparo .) The 
Turkey came originally from North Ame- 
rica, where it still associates in large flocks, 
though it is fast decreasing in its wild state, 
being only found in remote and unfre- 
quented spots. It is about three feet and a 
half in length ; being somewhat larger than 
the domestic variety. The general colour of 
the plumage is black, variegated with bronze 
and bright glossy green, in some parts 
changing to purple; the quills are green 
gold, black towards the end, and tipped with 
white ; the tail consists of eighteen feathers, 
brown, mottled, and tipped with black ; the 
tail-coverts arc waved with black and white; 
on the breast is a tuft of black hairs, eight 
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inches in length : in other respects it re- ■ 
semldes the domestic bird, especially in 
having a Imre carunculftted head and neck, J 
a fie-hv dilatable appendage hanging over | 
the bill, and a short blunt spur or knob at . 
the back part of the leg. t 

Tame Turkeys, like every other animal 
in n state of domestication, vary consider- | 
ably in colour, but the prevailing one is dark 
gray, inclining to black, with a little white ^ 
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towards the end of the feathers ; some are !t : the tongue is concave, cartilaginous, and 
black and white ; others perfectly white ; finely serrated on its edges ; eyes dark, and 
there ii also a beautiful variety of a fine bright; the head and neck are furnished 
deep copper colour, with the greater quills with a reddish wrinkled skin, beset with 
pure white, and the tail of a dirty white : short black hairs ; from the hind head to the 
but in all of them the tuft of black hair on neck feathers the space is covered with down 
the breast is prevalent- The young males of a sooty black colour ; the fore partot the 
do not put out the tuft on the breast till they neck is bare as far as the breast-bone, the 
are about three years old. Great numbers skin on the lower part or pouch very much 
are bred in Norfolk, Suffolk, and other wrinkled, but is not discernible without re- 
counties, whence they are driven to the moving the plumage which arches over it; 
London markets in flocks of several hun- i the whole lower parts, lining of the wings, 
dreds. The drivers manage them with fa- j rump, and tail-coverts, are of a sooty brown ; 
cility, by means of a bit of red rag tied to a the plumage of the neck is large and. thmid, 
long rod, which, from the antipathy these and, with that of the back and shoulders, 
birds bear to that colour, effectually drives black; the scapulars and secondaries i are 
them forward. The females lay their eggs black on their outer wCbs, skirted with 
, in the spring, generally in a retired and brown, and the latter slightly tipped wit : 1 
obscure place, as the male will often break white; primaries plain brown ; c< w«rw <n 
i them. They are usually from fourteen to the secondaries tawny brown, centred wua 
I eighteen in "number, white mixed with red- 
dish or yellow freckles ; the female sits with 

10 much perseverance, that if fresh eggs be JreffigsAi 

introduced into the nest immediately upon 
I the young being hatched, she will long con- ^ 

tinuc the business of incubation ; but in this 
j climate she has seldom more than one hatch 
1 in a season. Young Turkeys require great 
j care in rearing, being subject to a variety of 
diseases from cold, rain, and dews ; but os W 
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soon as they are sufficiently strong, the hen 
abandons them entirely, and they arc ca- 
pable of enduring the utmost rigour of our 
winters. 

The motions of the male, when agitated ,<£?'. 

with desire, or inflamed with rage, are very 

similar to those of the Peacock : he erects ^ - /2essga&‘’' 

“i* tail, and spreads it like a fan, whilst his /gtfr 
wings droop and trail on the ground, and 
he utters at the same time a dull, hollow 

sound; he struts round and round with a _ rRKFr bozzaku.— (cathartes aura.) 

solemn pace, assumes all the dignity of the turret buzzakv. * i 

niost majestic or birds, and every now and black. The tail « is twelve , *1 

then bursts out abruptly into a most un- • rounded, and of a b ro wmsh k jack , in 
tnusical gurgle. The familiar name of this wings and tail, light ash. The wn .J 

bird, it is said, originated in an erroneous and neck beneath the plumage are y 

idea that it originally came from Turkey. i clothed with a white down ; the P ^ ^ 
m. n . ! the neck, back, shoulders, scapulars, ana 

, 9 c ^V ated Turret. {Meleagns , ecori An r \ea, is glossed with green and bronze, 
octfrata.) ThistnagnificentBpcciesisunutWe J h “ purple reflections; the Hughs ore 
2L^°. nd ?. r ? 3 ’ ' ffhcnec il h “ 8 been brought SJShired to the knees ; feet considerably 
•live to tlm country and preserved in the . middle toe three inches nnd a bolt 

•aiary of the Earl of Derby. It is a much ' r , d . c]aw3 dork hom colour; legs 
more splendid bird than the common Turkey, , fle*h colour. 

and among other characters may be distin- p ,, , con tention has arisen tetween cer- 

aw srs 

family, and often called the writer (who is a . to have by 

Tukkey Vulture. It inhabits a vast range j istence in a ^ 1 § b ^ e 0 p n , it appears, 
of territory in the warmer parts of the Arne- i far the best of the arc uni • search 

but in the northern and Iio'vcvcr, that their food is cmnon m s 

m ddle states of the Union it is partially afier which they are alway s L s0 “"^ e willg , 
migratory, the greater part retiring to the air. They continue l n mount 

Toil' 00 i 1 ’ 6 approach of cold weather. The and with an easy ‘wt™™* 1 !; "’ 0 .; on 0 f tlieir 
nlw.il/ is two feet and a half in and tail, without any v is 

tfiodi. aru] with wings extended upwards of wings. They haven won . r , ft . 

" L ftct in breadth. The hill from the Catesby) in smelling ; no smineris^^ 

corner of the mouth is almost two inches dead beast, but the) a wliceling aliout j 
l a r i° n p* °f a dark hom coluur for from all quarters °ftj • ,] r , 1 , v j n g nigh , 
. P ~l rd t 0 f s, an ' ncl ' from lhe t>P ‘he nostril and gnuliiully descend „ an ». . 

a remarkably wide Blit or opening through tlieir pre y, ti.l at length mey __ c __ I 
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They are generally thought not to prey on 
any thing living, though I iiave # known them 
kill Iambs, ami snakes are their ’sual food. 
Their custom is to roost many of them to- 
gether on tall dead pine or cypress trees, and 
m the morning continue several hours on 
their roost, with their wings *spread open, 
•that the air, as I believe, may have the 
greater influence to purify their filthy car- 
casses. They are little apprehensive of 
danger, and will suffer a near approach, es- 
pecially when eating. 

In Afr. Darwin’s Journal we read that 
“ the Turkey-buzzard is a' solitary bird, or, 
at most, goes in pairs. It may at once be 
recognized from a long distance by its lofty, 
soaring, and most elegant flight. It is well 
known to be a true carrion-feeder. On the 
west coast of Patagonia, among the thickly- 
wooded islets and broken land, it lives ex- 
clusively on what the sea throws up, and on 
the carcasses of dead seals. Wherever these 
animals are congregated on the rocks, there 
the Vultures may be seen. . . . They cer- 
tainly may be called gregarious, for they 
seem to have pleasure in society, and are not 
solely brenght together by the attraction of 
a common prey. On a fine day a flock may 
be observed at a great height, each bird 
wheeling round and round without closing 
its wings, in the most graceful evolutions. 
This is clearly done for sport sake, or per- 
haps is connected with their matrimonial 
alliances.” 

This bird is also abundantly found in 
Jamaica, where it goes by the name of the 
John Crow Vulture. Its history is given in 
Mr. Gosse’s entertaining volume, from which 
we shall make a few extracts. The first relates 
to the disputed question of scent. “ Those who 
ascribe the power which the Vulture possesses 
of discerning from a distance its carrion food, 
to the sense of seeing or the sense of smell- 
ing, exclusively, appear to me to be both in 
error. It is the two senses, exerted some- 
tunes singly, but generally unitedly, which 
give the facility which it possesses of tracing 
its appropriate food from for distances. I 
shall relate one or two occurrences which 
seem to me to be instances in which the sense 
ofseeingandthe sense of smelling were some- 
times separately and sometimes unitedly ex- 
erted by the Vulture in quest for food. 

"A poor German immigrant, who lived 
alone in a detached cottage in this town, 
rose from his bed after a two days’ confine- 
ment by fever, to purchase in the market 
some fresh meat for a little soup. Before he 
could do more than prepare the several in- 
gredients of herbs and roots, and put his 
meat in water for the preparation of his 
pottage, the paroxysm of fever had returned, 
and he laid himself upon his bed exhausted. 
Two dayB elapsed in this state of helpless- 
ness and inanition : by which time the mass 
of meat and pot-herb3 had putrefied. The 
stench becoming very perceptible in the 
neighbourhood. Vulture after Vulture as 
they sailed past were observed always to de- 
scend to the cottage of the German, and to 
sweep round, as if they had tracked some 
putrid carcass, but failed to find exactly 
[ where it was. This led the neighbours to 


apprehend that the poor man lay dead in 
his cottage, as no one had seen him for the 
two days last past. His door was broken 
open ; he was found in a state of helpless 
feebleness, but the room was most insuffer- 
ably offensive from something putrefying, 
which could not immediately be found, for 
the fever having deprived the German of his 
wits, he had no recollection of Iiis uncooked 
mess of meat and herbs. No one imagining 
that the kitchen pot could contain any thing 
offensive, search was made every where but 
in the right place : at last the pot-lid was 
lifted, and the cause of the insupportable 
stench discovered in the corrupted soup- 
meat. Here we have the sense of smelling 
directing the Vultures, without any assist- 
ance from the sense of sight, and discovering 
unerringly the locality of the putrid animal 
matter, when even the neighbours were at 


fault in their patient search.” 

The next instance is one in which the 
senses of hearing, seeing,.and smelling were 
all exercised ; but not under the influence of 
the usual appetite for carrion food.but where 
the object was a living, though a wounded 
animal. 

“A person in the neighbourhood of the 
town, having his pastures much trespassed 
on by vagrant hogs, resorted to his gun to 
rid himself of the annoyance. A pig’ which 
had been mortally wounded, and had run 
squealing and trailing his blood through the 
grass, had not gone far before it fell in the 
agonies of death. At the moment the animal 
was perceived to be unable to rise, three 
Vultures at the same instant descended upon 
it, attracted no doubt by the cries of the 
dying pig, and by the scent of its reeking 
blood ; and while it was yet struggling for 
life, began to tear open its wounds and de- 
vour it.” Mr. Gosse further says, that “ the 
common opinion is erroneous, which attri- 
butes to the Vulture a confinement of appe- 
tite to flesh in a state of decomposition. 
Tle^h is his food ; and that he does not 
pounce upon living prey like the falcons, is 
because his structure is not adapted for pre- 
datory warfare, and not because he refuses l 
recent, and even living flesh when in his 
power. If the John Crow Vulture discovers 
a weakling new-born pig apart from the rest, 
he will descend, and seizing it with his 
beak, will endeavour to drag it 'away ; Us 
cries of course bring the mother, but before 
Bhe can come, the Vulture gives it a severe 
nip across the back, which soon ensures the 
pig for his own maw. If a large hog be 
lying in a sick condition beneath a tree, the 
vulture will not hesitate to pick out its eyes, 
having first muted upon the body, that it 
may discover whether the animal be able, to 
rise ; the contact of the hot feeces arousing 
the hog if he be not too far gone. Cattle 
also he will attack under similar circum- 
stances.” 

“ The Aura Vultures are often to be ob- 
served soaring in companies, particularly 
previous to a thunder-storm. This occur- 
rence is commonly remarked, because at 
almost all other times this species is seen 
solitary, or, at most, scouring the country in 
pairs. They appear to delight in the burly- 
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burly of transient squalls, gathering together, 
and sweeping round in oblique circles, as the 
fitful gust favours them with an opportunity 
of rising through the blast, or winging on- 
wards through the misty darkness of the 
storm. The effect which this imparts to a 
tropical landscape at a time when thick 
clouds are upon the mountains, and all ve- 
getation is bending beneath the sudden rush 
of the tempest, as gust gathers louder and 
louder, Is particularly wild and exciting. 
Ordinarily, however, in the evening, when 
the sea-breeze 3s lulling, and the fading day- 
beam ia changing like the hues of the dying 
dolphin, they delight to congregate, ana 
carter at an immense height. At this time 
they soar so loftily, that they are scarcely 
discernible as they change their position in 
wheeling from shade into light, and from 
light info shade. They seem ~as if they rose 
upward to follow the fading daylight, and 
to revel in the departing sunbeams, as, one 
after the other, the varying lines are with- 
drawn, or irradiate only the upper heavens,” 

TURNIP-FLEA, {Haltica nemorum.') 
uhc generic description of this email Coleop- 
terous insect will be found under the article 
IhALTiciD^, which refers to the “ flea-bee- 
tles 1 generally. The Turnip-flea, or more 
properly Turnip Flea-beetle, is one of these 
fiAi.TfCiE, which lays waste our tumip- 
fields, devouring the seed-leaves of the plants 
as soon as they appear above the ground, 
ana continuing their ravages upon new crops 
throughout the summer. It is stated in 
Young’s Annals of Agriculture; 1 that the 
loss in Devonshire alone, in one season, from 
the destruction of the turnip crops by this 
little insect, was estimated at one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. We could scarcely 
beueve that so small a creature was capable 
or causing perceptible injury to vegetation ; 
but what these beetles want in size, is made 
U r tf - - numbers and voracity ; the extent 
01 the injury is also much increased by the 
circumstance of their attacking, when young, 
many vegetables, end not gnawing the young 
leaves, like moat other insects, only on the 
cage, but eating their surface, piercing them 
like a sieve, ami disturbing the cellular 
tissue j thus preventing their growth, and 
finally causing the total destruction of the 
plant. 

The ravages of the Turnip Fiea-beetle 
naturally attracted great attention, 
j and have caused many and various experi- 
ments to be tried with a view of checking 
them. The chief object of the farmer should 
be to accelerate as mucli as possible the 
growth of the turnip us soon ps it appears 
above ground, and to keep the insects from 
the crop until the plants are in the rough 
leaf, when they are secure from danger. 
Many practical men consider that the care- 
ful and systematic use of lime will, in a great 
degree, obviate the evil, and indeed there is 
good reason to expect that it will effectually 
protect plants from the various kinds of flea- 
beetles, if dusted over them, when wet vrith 
i,*V n l iro P Cr season. Watering plants with 
rlkahne solutions, it is said, will kiU the 
insects without injuring the plants. The 

solution may be made by digsolving one 
pound of hard soap in twelve gallons of the 
soap-suds left after washing. Kbilar very 
highly recommends watering the leaves of 
plants with an infusion of wormwood, which 
prevents the flea-beetles from touching them. 
Sprinkling with road-dust also, while the 
young plants are still wet with dew, is also 
strongly recommended. 

TTJKNIX. A genus of Gallinaceous birds 
closely allied to the Quails, containing 
several species, one of which (T. Andalvsica), 
the Andalusian Quail, has been shot in 
this country ; to wliich it is a very rare and 
stray visitor. 

TURNSTONE. (Strepsflas interpres. ) A 
small Grallatorial bird, met with in almost 
every port both of the northern and southern 
hemispheres. They reside on the sea shores, 
and on the gravelly borders of lakes and 
rivers ; are most abundant in the northern 
parts of Europe, less frequent in the tempe- 
rate regions, and extremely rare to the south. 
The Turnstone have a short bill, thick at 
the base, nmr*narrowing gradually to the 
point; and with this they turn over the 
stones on the sea-shore, in quest of the small 
molluscous and crustaceous animals on 
which they feed. They breed in high lati- 
tudes, and migrate towards the tropics for 
the winter season ; visiting our shores in 
August, and departing towards the north in 
the spring. They Jay four eggs of an olive 
colour, spotted with black. 

TOTJULITES. A genus of fossil shells, 
occurring only in the chalk marl. They 
are spiral and turreted ; -whorls contiguous 
and apparent ; septa sinuous and iobate, 
perforated by a siphon ; aperture rounded, 
with the outer lip expanded. 

TURIUTELLA. A peons of Mollusca, 
the shell of which is very long, ana pointed 
at the apex, with numerous whorls, usually - 
transversely striped i aperture round j lips 
thin, and disunited at the upper part ; oper- 
culum horny. The animal i»- furnished with 
two long tentacula, with eyes at the hare. 
The shells of this genus are alh-manne, and 
many of the species found in the Eastern 
seas attain a very large Bize, but none are 
known to possess vertical nbs or thickened 
bands. There are about a dozen species 
recent, and as many .fossil. 

TXTRTT.E. (Cheionia.1 The Marine Tor- 
toises, or Turtles (Che ton (Ac), as they are 
usually colled, differ from the TcsMudiwta, 
or Land Tortoises, in many essential points, 
although their exterior, tike that of the latter, 
is composed of a strong bony covering or 
shield, in which are imbedded the ribs, and 
which is coated externally by hard horny 
plates. Their distinguishing chnracterutirs 
are the compressed and paddle-like form of 
the feet, particularly the anterior pair, which 
they me as oars, mid by their means can move 
through the water in any direction, with 
consitferable rapidity. Their progression on 
land is however, by thb conformation, ren- 
dered much more difficult, so tlmt it is ■omy 
with laborious efforts they are enabled lo 





had bought it and Bailed with it three weeks 
before : it Is probable that, imagining it to 
be dead, he had tlirown it overboard. The 
best way to send home Turtle from Ascen- 
sion, is to ‘head them up’ in a sealed cask, 
and have the water changed daily by the 
bungholc and a cock. Turtle, though the 
extremes of heat and cold are equally inju- 
rious to them, should always arrive in hot 
weather in England. Thus, an unfortunate 
captain, on one occasion, took from Ascen- 
sion two hundred' Turtle ; and timing his 
arrival badly, brought only four alive to 
Bristol 1 f ' 

Mr. Darwin, in Ins Journal, when de- 
scribing Keeling Island, gives an account of 
another method of catching Turtle. He 
eaysj “I accompanied Captain Titzroy to 
an island at the head of the lagoon : the 
channel was exceedingly intricate, winding 
through fields of delicately branched corals. 
We saw several Turtles, and two boats were 
then .employed in catching them. The 
method is rather curious : the water is so 
clear and shallow, that although at first a 
Turtle quickly dives out of sight, yet in a 
canoe or boat under sail, the pursuers, after 
no very long chase, come up to it. A man 
standing ready in the bows at this moment 
cashes throughAhe water upon the Turtle's 
back ; then, clinging with both hands by 
the shell of the neck, he is carried away till 
the QDimal becomes exhausted, and is se- 
cured. It was quite an interesting chase to 
see the two boats thus doubling about, and 
the men dashing into the water, trying to 
seize their prey." 

The Imbricated Turtle (Chdonia tm- 
oricata) is so named from its scales o\ cr- 
opping each other at their extremities, in 
the manner of tiles on the roof of a building. 
The outline of the shell is more heart-shaped 
than any other Bpecies, and terminates more 
cutely : each of the middle row of scales on 
the back is also of an acute form at the tip, 
and lias a ridge or carina down the middle : 
the head is smaller than in other Turtles ; 
the neck longer, and the beak narrower, 
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sharper, and more curved, so as to bear no 
inconsiderable resemblance to the MU of a 
hawk : hence its common or popular name— 
Haic&biU Turtle. The fore legs ore longer 
than m the rest of the trilie, aud it i^Mud that 
When turned or laid on its back, the animal 


is enabled by their assistance to recover its 
former position, which no other Turtle can 
do. It is a native of the Asiatic and Ame- t 
rican seas, and is occasionally also found 
in the Mediterranean. Its general length is 
about three feet, though it is sometimes 
much larger, and in the Indian ocean in 
particular, specimens are said to have oc- 
curred of more than twice that size. The 
flesh is in no estimation as a food : but the 
Iamellce or plntes of the shell are stronger, 
thicker, and clearer than in any other kind, 
afford the valuable substance called tortoise- 
shell: they are semi-transparent, and most 
elegantly variegated with whitish, yellowish, 
reddish, aud uark brown clouds and undu- 
lations, so ae to constitute, when properly 
prepared and polished, one of the most ele- 
gant articles for various ornamental purposes. 

“ The goodness of tortoise-shell depends 
mainly on the thickness and size of the 
scales, and in a smaller degree on the clear- 
ness and brilliancy of the colours. The best 
is that of the Indian Archipelago ; and the 
finest of this quarter is obtained on the shores 
of the Spice Islands and New Guinea.” — 
M'CulIoch. . t 

The natural or general number of the 
dorsal pieces is thirteen ; the marginal row 
consisting of twenty-five smaller pieces. 
Tliis external coating is raised or separated 
from the bony part, which it covers, by 
placing fire beneath the shell •, the heat 
soon causing the plates to 6tart, bo as to be 
easily detached from the bone. These plates 
vary in thickness, according to the age and 
size of the animal, and measure from an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch in thickness. 

The Coriaceous Turtle {Sphargis cori - 
area) differs from the rest of it a tribe, not 
only in the form of its body, which is longer 
in proportion, but still more in its external 
coverin'*, which is of a substance resembling 
strong leather, marked over the whole sur- 
face into small, obscurely Rubhexagonal i and 
vcntiomnal subdivisions or lineations, which 
do not, however, detract from its general 
smoothness. Along the whole length of this 
leathery shield run five distinct, strongly 
prominent, tuberculated ridges, besides those 
which border the sides. There is no under 
or thoracic shell ; and the general colour of 
i the whole animal is dusky brown, paler 
t beneath. The head is large, and the upper 
mandible notched at the Up in such a man- 
ner as tc. give the appearance of two large 
teeth or processes, between which, when the 
mouth ii closed, is received the tip of the 
lower mandible. The fins or legs are large 
and lone, and covered with a tough leathery 
skin ; the tail is rather short and sharp 
pointed. This singular animal is a native 
of the Mediterranean sea ; it is occasionally 
seen both on the coasts of South America 
and Africa ; and has been takeu at different 
period, both on the coasts of Trance and 
England. Instances have been known of 
their being eig-lit feet long, and weighmg a 
thousand pounds. 

The Eocr.EmiF.AD Turtle (7V?fwto 

carella) is of extraordinary size, nnd the 
boldest nnd most voracious ot any ! but, 
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considered in a commercial view, it is of 
little or no value, except that it affords 
some oil, which may be used for lamps, &c. 
It is distinguished by having fifteen, instead 
of thirteen, dorsal segments, or scutella ; 
each of the scutella in the middle dorsal 
range being extremely protuberant at the 
end, rising into a subacute prominence, and 
thus forming a row of tubercles along the 
back of the shield. The fore feet are yery 
large and long ; the hind feet short but 
broad. 

It is well known that the different kinds 
of great Marine Tortoises, or Turtles, at 
their appointed times every year, deposit 
their eggs in the saud, on the shores of the 
sea, and banks of rivers where the strnnd is 
I gently declivous. There the females hollow 
, out a strong vaulted nest, wherein the eggs 
(amounting to a hundied laid at one time) 
may have the benefit of the concentrated 
rays of the sun, so as to enjoy an equable 
heat, as in the case of eggs under a sitting 
hen. The shell of these eggs is generally 
Bolid, and their form globular, or nearly eo. 

TURTLE - DOVE. (Cohcmba Turtur.) 

| This species of the Columbidce family — 

1 whole gentle and Boothing accents when 
t M cooing " to its mate, combined with its 
! general deportment, have caused it to be re- 
I gorded as the most perfect emblem of con- 
nubial attachment — arrives in tills country 
late in the Bpring, and departs about the 
Utter end of August ; during which time 
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the birds pair, breed, and rear their young. 
In warmer climates, however, they ore sup- 
posed to breed several times in the year. In 
length the Turtle-dove is rather more than 
twelve inches : bill brown, eyes yellow, en- 
compassed with a crimson circle j top of the 
head ash gray, mixed with olive ; each side 
of the neck is marked with a spot of black 
feathers, tipped with white ; the back is ash 
gray, each feather margined with reddish 
brown ; wing coverts and Bcapulara reddish 
brown, spotted with black; quill feathers 
dusky, edges pale ; the fore part of the neck 
ami the breast are light purplish red ; . the 
belly, thighs, and vent white ; the two middle 
feathers of the tail brown, the others dusky, 
tipped with white, the two outermost also 
edged with the same : legs red. The Tur- 
tle-dove frequents the thickest and most 
sheltered parts of the woods, where it builds 
on the highest trees ; and the female gene- 
| rally layB two eggs. 


The American Turtle-dove, or Cara - 
lina Pigeon ( Cotuinba Carolinensis), is thus 
spoken of by Wilson ; — “ This is a favourite 
bird with all those who love to wander among 
our woods in spring, and listen to their 
varied harmony , They w ill there hear many 
a sprightly performer ; but none so mournful 
as this. The hopeless woe of settled sorrow, 
i swelling the heart of female innocence itself, 
could not assume tones more sad, more tender 
and affecting. Its notes are four [Mr. Gosse 
say sjive]; the first is somewhat the highest 
and preparatory, seeming to be uttered with 
an inspiration of the breath, as if the afflicted 
creature were just recovering its voice from 
the last convulsive sobs of distress ; this is 
followed by three long, deep, and mournful 
mooniogs, that no person of sensibility can 
listen to without sympathy. A pause of a 
few minutes ensues, and again the solemn 
voice of sorrow is renewed as before. This 
is generally heard in the deepest shaded 
parts of the woods, frequently about noon, 
and towards the evening. There is, however, 
nothing of real distress in all this ; quite the 
reverse. The bird who utters it wantena by 
the side of his beloved partner, or invites 
her by his coll to some favourite retired and 
shady retreat. It is the voice of love, of 
faithful connubial affection, for which the 
whole family of iwves are so celebrated ; 
and, among them all, none more deservingly 
so than the species now before us.” Our 
author then describes it as a general inha- 
bitant, in summer, of the United States, 
from Canada to Florida, and from the sea- 
coa»t to the Mississippi, and far to the west- 
ward. Their flight, I13 observes, is quick, 
rigorous, and always accompanied by a pe- 
culiar whistling of the v ings, by which they 
can easily be distingu! died from rbe wild 
pigeon. The nest is very rudely constructed, 
generally in an evergreen, among the thick 
foliage of a vine, in an orchard, on the hori- 
zontal branches of an apple-tree, and, in 
some cases, on the ground. It is composed 
of a handful of small twigs., laid with little 
art, on wliich are scattered dry fibrous roots 
of plants ; and in tliis almost flat bed are 
deposited two eggs of a snowy whiteness. 
The male and female unite in feeding the 
young, and they have rarely more than two 
broods in the same season. 

The American Turtle-dove is twelve 
inches long, and seventeen inches in extent ; 
bill black ; eye of a flossy blackness, sur- 
rounded with a pale greenish-blue skin ; 
crown, upper part of the neck and wings, a 
fine silky slate blue ; back, scapulars, and 
lesser wmg-coverts, sahy brown ; tertials, 
spotted with Mach ; primaries, edged and 
tipped with white ; forehead, sides of the 
neck, and breast, a pale brown vinous orange; 
under the ear-feathers, a spot or drop of deep 
black ; immediately below Vhich the plu- 
mage reflects the most vivid tints of green, 
gold, and crimson ; chin, pale yellow ochre ; 
beily and vent, whitish ; legs and feet, coral 
red, seamed with white ; the tail is long and 
cuneiform, consisting of fourteen feathers ; 
the fc^ir exterior ones, on each side, are 
marked with black, about an inch from the 
tips, and white thence to the extremity j the j 
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next has less of the white at the tip ; these fixing there to the great annoyance of his 
gradually lengthen to the four middle ones, sovereign, who, if no convenient retreat or 
which are wholly dark elate ; all of them resting-place be near, endeavours by various 
taper towards the points, the middle ones evolutions to rid himself of his merciless 
most so. The female ia an Inch Bhorter, adversary. But the King-bird is not so easily 
wants the rich silky blue on the crown, and dismounted. He teazes the eagle incessantly, 
has altogether less brilliancy of colour. The sweeps upon him from right and left, re- 
flesh of this bird is considered much superior 


to that of the wild pigeon \ but its seeming 
confidence in man, the tenderness of its 
notes, and the innocency attached to its 
character, are, with many, its security and 
protection, 

TUSSOCK [MOTHS!, A name given by 
collectors to MothB of the genera Dasychtra 
and Demos. 

' TUYUyU. A local name for the Hycteria 
Americana) a Grallutorial bird, which when 
full-grown is upwards of six feet in height. 
Its general plumage is white ; its neck is 
bare of feathers, and, for two-thirds of its 
length from above, black ; the remainder is 
of a dark red. Its bill is about fifteen inches 
long, and by its habit of striking the mandi- 
bles together a loud clattering noise is pro- 
duced, Though shy and difficult to be got 
at, they are occasionally domesticated. 

TYRANT FLYCATCHER, or KING- 
BIRD. {Tyrannusintrepidus.) This very sin- 
gular species of a group of Passerine birds, 
known as the Flycatchers, has received its 
trivial names of tyrant and king, from its 
extraordinary behaviour, and the authority 
it assumes over all others, during the time 
of breeding. It is eight inches long, and 
fourteen in extent ; the general colour above 
is a dark Blaty ash ; the head and tail are 
l nearly black ; the latter even at the end, and 
tipt with white j the wings are of a brownish 
cast i the quills and wing-coverts are edged 
with dull white j the -throat, and all the rest 
of the lower parts, are pure white ; the plu- 
mage on the crown (though not forming a 
i crest) is frequently erected, and discovers a 
rich bed of brilliant orange, which when the ! 
i feathers lie close, is altogether concealed. 
The bill ia very brood at the base, overhaug- 
i ing at the point, and notched, of a glossy 
| black colour, and furnished with bristles at 
the base ; the legs and feet are black, seamed 
with gray. The female differs chiefly in 
being of a browner caat on the ‘upper parts, 
and having a narrower border of duller 
white on the tail. In the breeding season, 
as we are told by Wilson, in his * American 
Ornithology,’ the Tyrant Flycatcher’s ex- 
treme affection for his mate, and for hia neat 
and young, makes him auspicious of every 
bird that happens to pass near his residence, 
ao that he attacks, without discrimination, 
every intruder. In the months of May, 
June, and part of July, his life is one con- 
tinued scene of broils and battles ; in which, 
however, he generally comes off conqueror. 
Hawks and crows, the bald eagle, and the 
gteat black eagle, all equally dread a ren- 
counter with this dauntless little champion, 
who, os soon as he perceives one of these last 
approaching, launches into the air to meet 
him, mounts to a considerable height ubove 
him, and darts down on his back, sometimes 
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mounts, that he may descend on Ms bftdk 
with the greater violence ; all the while 
keeping up a shrill and rapid twittering ; 
and continuing the attack sometimes for 
more than a mile, till he is relieved by some 
other of his tribe equally eager for the con- 
test Ail his turbulence, however, 

vanishes as soon as his young are able to 
shift for themselves ; and he w then as mild 
and peaceable as any other bird.” 

His usual mode of flight b eingular. The 
vibrations of his broad wings (cays this ob- 
serving 'writer, whom we quote with slight 
deviations), as he moves slowly over the 
fields, resemble those of a hawk hovenng 
aud settling in the air to reconnoitre the 
ground below ; and the object of the Kiug- 
bird is no doubt something similar, vis. to 
look out for passing insects, either m the air, 
or among the flowers and blossoms below 
him. In fields of pasture he often tales his 
stand on the tops of the mullein, cml other 
rank weeds, near the cattle, and mokes occa- 
sional sweeps after passing insects, particu- 
larly the large block gadfly, so terrifying to 
horses and cattle. His eve moves restlessly 
around him, traces the flight of an mstut for 
a moment or two, then that of a second, ana 
even a third, until he perceives one to hi* 
liking, when, with a 6hrill sweep, he pursues, 
seizes it, and returns to the same spot ogoin, 
to look o-.*t for more. This habit is so con- 
spicuous when he is watching 
that many intelligent persons are of opinion 
that he picks cut only the drones, and never 
injures the working bees. Be this aa it may, 
lie certainly gives a preference to one bee, 
and one species of insect, over another. ... 
Whatever antipathy may prevail agonist 
him for depredations ou the drones, or, if 
you will, on the bees, this bird is greatly 

- farmer’s friend, in destroying multitudes of 
insects, whose larva prey on the Jjanests of 

I his fields. These noxious insects arc me 

, daily food of this bird: and he destroys. 
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with the microscope. Whilst engaged in 1 
this investigation, Dr. Kirtland, of Portland, 

! Ohio, informed Mr. Lea of his ability to dis- 
j tinguifsh the female and male shells of the I 
same species, -without having recourse to the : 
included animal ; and he says that a very 
i short series of examination satisfied !um 
1 fully as to the establishment of the difference 
of sexes. The female, sustaining her very 
large burthen, naturally requires, he observes, 
more space ■within the valves ; hence an en- 
largement of the posterior portion of the 
shell is generally found, differing in its form 
in various species. 

It seems to be a matter of doubt, according 
to Mr. Lea, on what these animals subsist, 
but he had strong reasons for believing that 
they feed on animalcules which are ever 
found to exist in water, and which they 
mi^ht separate from the constant stream 
which they pass from the posterior part of 
the shell, and which, must be taken in at 
another part. This operation he witnessed ! 
frequently in a vessel in which he kept the 1 
iftifacfce for some months, tf the water was 
1 not changed for twenty-four hours, he uni- ; 
j firmly found the animals quiet, but within 
a few minutes after it was changed they as 
uniformly commenced the passage of this 
1 constant stream, which he considers to be 
j the result of the action cf the separation of 
1 the animalcules from the water. Referring 
} to the fact of pearls being found in other 
‘ freshwater bivalves, Mr, Broderip observes : 
that the brilliant, and variously- coloured 1 
nacre with which many of the species are 
lined, and the extreme thickness of some of 
( the shells, are very remarkable. That pearls j 
t should be found in them will not surprise 
[ those whose attention has been drawn to 
j their internal surface. Pennant remarks j 
; that Mtja Jlargariti/tra of Linnceus ( Unio , 
. elongatus) is noted for producing quantities 
of pearls, and formerly there were regular 
fisheries in many of our rivers to obtain 
them. As many as sixteen have been taken 
from one shell. * The Esk and the Conway 
were famous in this way. The latter river, 
in the days of Camden, was noted for them. 
Sir Richard Wynn, of Gwidir, chamberlain 
to Catherine, queen to Charles II., is said to 
have presented her Majesty with a Conway 
pearl which is to this day honoured with a 
place in the regal crown. Pennant, who 
states this, adds, that the shells are called 
by the Welsh, Crigcn Dilunc, or Deluge 
Shells, as if left there by the deluge. The 
river Irt , in Cumberland, also produced them ; 
and Sir John Hawkins, the circumnavigator 
[as mentioned in the article M\*a> had v. ' 
patent for fishing that river. Britain, indeed, 
had early acquired a reputation for its I 
pearls ; for, according to Suetonius, they 
j were Ciesar’s inducement for undertaking 
> his British expedition. This, however, does 
; hot seem very probable. Pliny, indeed, 

* speaks of the pearls of our island as small 
I ft od ill-coloured, and refers to the breastplate 
! which Caesar himself had brought home and 
. dedicated to Venus Genetrix in her temple, 
adding that he wished it to be understood 
that the offering was formed of British 
ptarls.’' 


UHIPELTATA. A family of Crustacea, 
belonging to the order Stomapodct , and com- 
prising one genus only, Squilla (which see]. 

1TNOGATA. The name given by Fabri- 
cius to a part of the Arachnida, order Pul- 
inonaria, and comprehending the Scorpions 
[which, gee]. 

UPHOLSTERER BEE. {Osmia jxipa- 
verts. 1 This name is given to a species of 
wild bee, found in France, belonging to the 
genus Osmia. These ingenious artificers 
excavate holes in the earth for the recep- 
tion of their young, and line them with an 
elegant coating of flowers or leaves ; an j 
operation which is so pleasingly described ■ 
in Messrs. Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 
to Entomology, that we beg to transfer the 
account they give of it, from their pages 
to our own. “This little bee, as though 
fascinated with the colour most attractive 
to our eyes, invariably chooses for the^hang- 
ings of her apartments the most brilliant ; 
scarlet, selecting for its material the petalf j 
of the wild poppy, which she dexterously ; 
cuts into the proper form. Her first process i 
is to excavate in some pathway a burrow, I 
cylindrical at the entrance, but swelled 
out below to the depth of about three 
inches. Having polished the walls of this 
little apartment, she next flies to a neigh- 
bouring field, cuts out oval portions of the 
flowers of poppies, seizes them between her 
legs, and returns with them to her cell ; 
and though separated from the wrinkled 
petal of a half-expanded flower, she knows 
how to straighten their folds, and, if too 
large, to fit them for her purpose by cutting 
off the superfluous parts. Beginning at the 
bottom, she overlays the walls of her man- 
sion with this brilliant tapestry, extending 
it also on the surface of the ground round 
the margin of the orifice. The bottom is 
rendered warm by three or four coats, and 
the sides have never less than two. The 
little Upholsterer, having completed the 
hangings of her apartment, next fills it with 
pollen and honey to the height of about half 
an inch ; then, after committing an egg to 
it, she wraps over the poppy lining so that 
even the roof may be of this material, and 
lastly closes its mouth with a small JultrcK 
of earth. The great depth of the cell com- 
pared with the f pace which the single^ egg 
and the accompanying food deposited in it 
occupv, deserves particular notice. XJus is 
not more than half an inch at the bottom, 
the remaining two inches and a half being 
subsequently filled with earth. 

UPUPA. [Sec Hoopoe.] 

URAX'UTAK. [SeeORAHG.] 

UKAMIDjE. A family of Lepidopterous j 
injects, belonging to the TIeteupceka ; com- j 
uriring several very anomalous exotic ge- j 
nera, which, from their apparently occupy- • 
Jig a station between the Hesperia and , 
Sphinges, Latreille named HcspcrySrfmigcs. , 
Since the discovery of its preparatory eUtes, • 
however, it is allowed to bclo.y to tbe ■ 
Hcterocerous section of the order. Mr. 
Westwood tells us, that “the splendid 
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occurs pietty abundantly in lanes, woods, 
and commons where nettles and thistles 
abound. The wiogs above are of a pur- 
plish hue, with the base and hinder mar- 
gin duBky ash, and a large oeelUform spot 
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band interrupted with white, and blue 
streaks ; beyond these are seen the three 
larger spots of the upper surface ; two im- 
perfect ocelli occupy the place of two others; 
and the costal nreolet is block, marbled with 
blue. Nothing can excel the beautiful va- 
riegations of the posterior wings, mottled 
with black, brown, and pale fulvous ; in the 
middle of the anterior margin is a pale tri- 
angular 8 pot, a band of obscure ocelli paral- 
lel with the hinder margin, and a streak of 
silken blue between this and the margin, 
all the wings, both above and below, are 
fringed with white, interrupted at the ner- 
vurcs with black. Body black above, gray- 
ish beneath ; antennae black, annulated with 
white, the tip rather yellow : palpi black 
above, white sides, arid yellowish beneath. 
The caterpillar is greenish, or dusky, with a 
yellowish spotted line on each side : it feeds 
on the IJrtica tircns and U. dinica. The 
chrysalis is dusky, or gray, with golden 
spots. 

VANELLUS. [See Lav win a.] 

VANG A. A genus of Passerine birds, in- 
digenous to South America, and allied to the 
Shrikes and Flycatchers. They are dis- 
tinguished bv a large beak, very rnuch com- 
pressed throughout, its tip strongly hooked, 
and that of the lower mandible bent down- 
wards. ■ 

TELIA. A genus of Hemipterous insects ; 
belonging to which is a British species ( J elta 
currens), commonly seen ruuning on the 
surface of brooks. The an ten mb are fili- 
form , with the sheath oi the sucker only 
two-jointed ; the legs moderately long, and 
placed at eijual distances apart. 

VENEER [MOTHS]. A name given by 
collectors to Moths of the genus Chilo. 

VENERICARDIA. A genus of Acepha- 
lous Testacea, inhabiting an almost .jound 
shell, the muscular impressions in which in- i 
dicating that the animal has a resemblance 
to that of the Carditac andUnio, both of which 
approach the Cordia in general form and m 
the direction of their nbs. 

VENUS. A genus of ConchiferouB Mol * : 
lusea, which ore found buried in the sand, , 
at a short distance from the shore, partic a- 
farfy in hot climates. The recent species 
am very numerous ; most of the animals 
serving as food for man ; while amongst the 
shells are some sobeautiful as to fuNy justify 1 
the name given to the genua. Uney are 

on one si ile ; ligament external, and on the 

on one eiiic, o gpccics Venus merce- 

HED butterfly. longest • jf or th American Indians 

(VAUE93* xtalanta.) jX^beadi! If which they construct their 

wings have a broad orange-red border, with Wampum or ' !^m<rncv! and are 

a transverse series of black triangular dots, R | S o used amongst thgm a 7 

and some black spots on the cilia ; the rip made into ornaments for 
of the inner areolet is varied with bluish, , Tt ,«. f r«! The name by which ancient 
and the black dot in the following areolet is ^ a class of all the lower 
also sometimes externally edged with blue : , rPf:f > m hLinc the earthworm, but con- 

beneath, the anterior wings have the central animals » — — ■: 


PEACOOE. nUTX®UFnT.--tV«.NES8A XO.) 

on each wing, the posterior wings having 
towards the margin a large ocellus, with a 
large black pupil spotted with blue, and a 
gray iris, terminated anteriorly with a blRck 
crescent. The under side oi the wings are 
glossy brown, marbled and spotted with 
black : the body is dusky, with rusty down ; 
the antenna) blackish, the tip yellow. The 
Caterpillar is glossy black, spotted with 
white ; the chrysalis green, dotted with gold. 

Vanessa Atalanta; or Hep Admiral 
Butterfly. Common as this species is, it 
i9 one of the most splendid of the British 
butterflies ; the intense black of its wings 
being so beautifully relieved by the red fascia 
and pure white spots, and the marbled vein- 
inga of its posterior wingB beneath f> defying 
the utmost efforts of the painter’s skill. The 
wings above are deep Bilken black ; the an- 
terior with a central-bent orange-Ted band, 
sometimes bearing a round white spot to- 
wards the anal angle of the wing : between 
this and the tip are six white spots, the largest 
on the costa; and between them and the 
margin is a slight bluish wave ; the posterior 
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sidered obsolete since Cuvier, in 1798, limited 
the term to the animals now known as An - 
ndides and Entozoa. In Mr. Broderip’s ob- 
servations on this subject he makes the fol- 
lowing sensible remarks: “The history of 
the now obsolete clas3 of Vermes is interest- 
ing to the philosophical naturalist, since to 
him it symbolises the progress of zoological 
science. At first, with few materials on 
which to build his arrangement, the zoolo- 
gist was guided soleli’ hy a vaque perception 
of analogy. Similarities of external form 
were made the basis of classification. The 
distinction between the resemblance of ani- 
mals adapted for existence under similar 
conditions of the earth’s surface and their 
relations to each other according to their 
organization, correspondent with their posi- 
tion in the series, could not be expected, to 
strike the naturalist when his data were as 
yet so scanty. But as the discovery of spe- 
cies, the observatibn of their distribution and 
habits, and the anatomical ;» vestigation of 
their structure progressed, a new light opened 
on his mind, and he learned to separate 
forms merely analogous, and to combine such 
as had a true affinity of structure in well- 
i defined divisions.” 

« 

: VERMETUS. A genus of Molluscs, con- 
I sisting of only one species, Vermetus him - 
| bricalis, which may be found in groups, 

| twisted together in great numbers, in the 
Beo3 rear Senegal. The animal has two ten- 
tacula, with eyes at the base ; foot cylindri- 
cal. The shell is thin, tubular, irregularly 
and slightly twisted ; aperture round ; apex 
pointed. 

VERMILIA. A genus of Annulata com- 
j posed of species of Serpulce, and found on 
stone?, shells, fuci, &c. They are attached 
by the whole length of their shell, no part 
being free. The tube is testaceous, cylindri- 
cal, gradually lessening at one end, and 
more or less twisted. 

VESICULOSA. A group of Dipterous 
j insects, nearly allied to Bombyiirs: with the 
wings deflexed at each side'of the body ; the 
alulets very large, and covering the halteres; 

1 the head small and globular ; the thorax 
very gibbose ; the abdomen vesiculose ; and 
1 the proboscis directed backwards, or wanting. 

VESPA : VESPIDJE. A family of acu- 
leated Hymenopterous insects, (including 
j the common Wasp and Hornet,) which live 
: in temporary societies, consisting of males, 

| females, and workers or neuters. They nre 
characterized by their geniculate antenna:, 
lomposed in the males of thirteen joints, and 
sometimes, in this sex, hook-id at the ex- 
I tremity. Mandibles strong and dentated ; 
clypeug large ; ligula plumose or bilobed. 
The sting of the females and neuters long, 
powerful, and highly venomous. The econo- 
my of these insects is scarcely less interesting 
than that of the hive bee (with which they 
agree in their habit of constructing hexago- 
nal cells arranged in combs of different size.) 
pice Bee.] 

The societies are, however, annual, being 
dissolved at the approach of winter. The . 
nests are of varied size, according to the [ 


number of the society by which they are 
inhabited, being from time to time enlarged 
during the summer, as the community be- 
comes more and more extensive. Previous 
to the setting in of the winter, the females, 
which have been bnt recently developed, are 
impregnated by the males, which soon after- 
wards die ; the females then disperse, seek- 
ing winter quarters, in sheltered situations ; 
and those winch survive the rigours of winter 
commence the building of a new nest at the 
return of the spring, in which they deposit 
eggs and tend their young themselves ; these 
at first consisting entirely of neuters, which 
assist their parent in the duties of the nest. 
The nests are either built underground in 
holes, in banks, or are attached to the 
branches of trees, or the woodwork of out- 
houses. They are composed of a paper-like 
substance formed of finely-gnawed wood,* or 
the bark of trees, reduced to a kind of paste 
by the action of the jaws, and contain. a 
variable number of cells, which are of an 
hexagonal form, arranged in tiers with the 
mouth downwards, or opening sideways, in 
which the larva: and pupm are contained. 
The larva: of the wasp tribe are vermiform 
and without feet : those of the solitary species 
are enclosed separately in a cell, in which 
the mother deposits, with singular apparent 
foresight, at the same time with the egg, the 
bodies of insects, killed ftfr the purpose, and 
upon which the larva feeds. The nest is 
generally surrounded by an envelope,' 
pierced with a common central opening.^ 
The larvae are nourished with the juices or : 
pulp of fruit provided for them by the neu- 
ters ; they are shut up, and spin for them- 
selves a cocoon, when about to becomo 
nymphs. 

These insects are very voracious, preying 
upon other insects, sugar, meat, fruit, honey, 
&c., which, after being properly prepared m 
the stomach of the winged insects, is dis- 
gorged, and serves as food for the young, 
wliich are -fed therewith daily ; the females 
as well as neuters assisting in this task. The 
males, as in all other social insects, are drones 
performing no kind of labour. Notwith- 
standing the powerful sting of the -Wasp; it 
is liable to the attacks of other insects. The 
Hornet C Vespa crabro) builds its nest in de- 
caying hollow trees, under the eaves of 
bams, &c. [See Wasp and Hornet.] 

Paste-board WAS rs. (Chartcrgus.') We 
shall conclude the article Vespidce with an 
account of a South American Wasp which 
collects honey ; as described by Mr. Adam 
White. *• Some of the Wasp tribe of the 
New World form their nests of a solid and 
rather thick pasteboard. Such structures 
have been met with in Pennsylvania, while 
they occur frequently in the more tropi- 
cal parts of South America as far as Buenos 
Ayres, and very probably much to the 
Bouth of that point : in the description ‘of, 
the Isthmus of Darien, Wafer mentions 
11 the bird’s nest bee, the hive3 of which ore 
black and bard, hanging from the trees like 
birds’ nests.” The best known is that of the 
Chartergus ntdulans , which is formed of n 
beautifully polished white and solid paste- I 
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' board, impenetrable by the -weather. It has 
been fully described by Reaumur in the sixth 
volume -of his ‘Memoires: 1 in the British 
Museum there are two specimens of this nest. 
They ore securely attached to the branch of 
a tree by their upper end, and vary much in 
length, from a few inches, as in the Museum 
specimens, to two feet or even more. In the 
former case they are more or less round, and 
have hut four or five combs, while in the 
latter they are of a long cylindrical shape, 
end have a co/reapouding number of parti- 
tions ; additional corahs are added to the : 

■ lov>erpart as the occupants increase in num- 
ber. These combs are horizontal, convex 
on ( the under side, and fixed to the walls of 
the nest by their whole circumference. The 
cells are hexagonal and open downwards, 
as in most other, nests constructed by the 
Vespidce. Each of the combs has a hole near 
the middle, through which access is obtained 
to the uppermost apartments. The upper 
entrance is by a small round orifice near the 
middle of the under side, which is more or 
less funnel-shaped. 

“ The insects which form these curious 
habitations have been observed by Lacordaire 
j in their native country. Their societies are 
j not dissolved each year, as happens with the 
wasps of our climates, which, on the approach 
( of cold weather, are nearly all cut off. The 
j nests are found in copse-wood, principally 
i near plantations (at least in Guiana), and 
are generally suspended at a height of three 
or four feet from the ground. During the 
' rainy, season, from January to the middle of 
i June, only perfect nests are to be met with ; 

I in January and February the cells are in 
great measure filled with larvae ; in March 
and April these decrease in number, and by j 
the end of May scarcely any are to be found. 1 
These are thought to turn into females, 

. "Which, not finding room in tlvcir old nursery, 1 
I emigrate and form new colonies, as when 

■ the fine Beason returns, which is about the I 
middle of June, nests are to be found in pro- 
gresa \ hut instead of only one female being 
at work, as is the case with our wasps, Da- 
cordaive has observed as many as a^ dozen 
busily engaged in constructing their new, 
abode. As soon os a series of ceils is com- 
pleted larva may be found in them, and the 
nest is gradually increased by the addition 
. " new combs. In September the structure 
is half finished, and towards the end of No- 
vember it is most frequently completed. The 
old nests of the preceding year continue 
peopled as before, but new larvso were only 
observed in them in abundance in September 
or October ; these are believed to turn into 
neuters ; if thi9 is the case, the reverse takes 
place with the European wasps, the neuters 
of which are first excluded. 

.Mr. Walter Hawkins has presented to the 
collection of the British Museum a paste- 
board nest discovered in June, 1837, in the 
woods situated along the hanks of the Yan- 
cey, a tributary stream of the Uruguay, and 
takes its rise in the province of Entrerios : 
it was about seven feet from the ground. 
Viewed sideways, it is of an oblong form* 
rounded ot the base : the orifices at the side, 
near the bottom, bulge out considerably* 


When viewed from beneath it is somewhat j 
ovate. It is very generally covered with ) 
conical knobs of various shapes, nearly ull j 
of which are more or les3 rubbed at the end, ; 
but in some places, less exposed, they are | 
pointed, and in many instances nearly three J 
quarters of an inch long. At the very top, ' 
and on the side above the entrance, there are { 
but few of thebe projections ; in two or three • 
places the surface is very distinctly con- 
tracted ; and in the concavities are no pro- 
jecting points j the knobs seem to run in 
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irregular, generally transverse, ridges. The 1 
entrances arc artfully protected by pent 
roofs from the weather, which, in the rainy ; 
season, is sometimes very violent ; they are . 
also so intricately twisted, as to prevent the I 
ingress of any moth or other enemy, at least 1 
of any size. The liardnesa of the whole mass j 
must tend very much to protect its con- | 
structor from the attacks of insect or honey- : 
seeking animals ,* and tire natives, with some , 
degree of probability, believe, that feline and 1 
other animals are deterred from takingthe , 
nest by the pointed knobs with which it is 
covered. The substance is hard, the texture . 
close, and, when seen with a slight magm- ( 
fving power, seems curiously matted. The 
natives say that it is principally formed of 
the dried dung of the Carpincho and dried 
rushes and underwood. The Carpincho is ; 
a species of Tapir or Water-hog, and is am- j 


P Most of the uppermost combs have the 
cellsT^n .the middle, filled with a brownish 


ceils, ID Hiiwiiv, u»»v» ........ ; - - 

red honey, which, in its present state, pos- 
sesses 


(untiesTRi ocnTrti.KK.) 
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in the account of his residence in various 
! parts of South America, mentioned the fact 
of several TTasps of these countries collecting 
honey. The occurrence of honey in the 
combs of these Hrrapetra confirms the ac- 
curacy of A 2 ara’s observation, and is made 
by a Yespidous insect having the first joint 
of the abdomen elongated into a pedicel. 

YESPERTIEIONIDiE. The name gi ven 
to a family of Bats, including most of those 
belonging to temperate climates. [See Bat.] 

VICUGNA. A Ruminant quadruped of 
South America, belonging to the Camelidce 
family, and bearing considerable resemblance 
to the Alpaca. They inhabit the mountain 
ranges, and are remarkable for the fineness 
of their wool, which has a texture that may 
be termed silken ; and they are accordingly 
much in request. 

VI PE RID JE. A group of venomous 
snakes, of which there are many species 
aiul varieties diffused almost everywhere 
throughout the habitable globe, Africa and 
America being, however, far more infested 
| by them than Europe. A description of the' 
< different kinds, after what we have 6aid of 
i these reptiles under their respective appella- 
! tions, would be neither interesting nor in- 
structive ; we therefore pass on to the com- 
mon Viper, occasionally met with by those 
whose occupations take them to our heaths, 
woods, and water meadows. 

i The Cosmos- Viter or Adder (Viper a 
bents) is the only poisonous reptile indige- 
j nous to this country; and is abundantly 
found in many parts of Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Wales, particularly in chalky 
and stony districts, frequenting heath3, dry 
woods, and banks. In Ireland it certainty 
does not exist. On the continent of Europe 
it is extensively distributed, being found 
from the northern parts of Russia to the 
south of Italy and Spain, and its presence is 
everywhere dreaded on account of its venom- 
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ous qualities. It seldom arrives at a greater 
length than two feet, though it is occasionally 
met with above three. The ground colour 
of the male is a dirty yellow ; that of the 
female is deeper. The back is marked 
throughout its whole length with a series 


of rhomDoidal black spots, touching each 
other at the points ; the side- are marked 
with triangular ones ; and the belly is en- 
tirely black. It is chiefly distinguished 
from the common black snake by the colour 
which in the latter is more beautifully mot- 
tled ; as well as by the head, which is thicker 
than the body ; but particularly by the tail, 
which in the Viper, though it terminates in 
a point, does not run tapering to so great a 
leng th as in the other : when, therefore, other 
distinctions fail, the difference of the tail 
con be discerned with ease. The venom of 
the Viper is less virulent than that of many 
of the poisonous serpents, but still suffi- 
ciently severe, in the wanner climates, to 
produce even the moat fatal results. The 
remedies usually employed are the external ! 
application of oil and the internal adminis- 
tration of ammonia. 

The apparatus by which the poison wounds 
are inflicted, which render these and so many 
other serpents so formidable, is described 
by Mr. Bell, in his work on ‘British Rep- 
tiles? os follows : — On each side of the upper 
jaw, instead of the outer row of teeth which 
are found in non-venomous serpents, there 
exist two or three, or more, long, curved, and 
tubular teeth, the first of which is larger 
than the others, and is attached to a small 
movable bone, articulated to the maxillary 
hone, and moved by a muscular apparatus, 
by which the animal has the power of erect- 
ing it. In a state of rest the fang reclines 1 
backwards along the margin of the jaw, and 
is covered by a fold ot skin ; but when 
about to be called into use, it is erected by 
means of a small muscle, and brought to 
stand perpendicular to the bone. The tooth 
itself is it as were perforated by a tube. Tliis 
tube, although completely enclosed, except- 
ing at its basal and apical orifices, must^ be 
considered as formed merely by the closing 
round of a groove in the external part of the 
tooth itself, and hence not in any way con- 
nected with the inner cavitj of the tooth, in 
which exists the pulp upon which the sub- 
stance of the tooth is formed. The base of 
the tooth, and consequently the basal orifice 
of the tube just described, is embedded in a 
sac, into which the poison is poured from 
the ducts of the glandular structure by which 
it is secreted, and which is believed to re- 
present the parotid gland of the higher ver- 
tebrato. The poisonous fiuid itself is in- 
odorous, tasteless, and of a yellow colour. 

It is secreted in greater quantities, and ito 
qualities are more virulent in a high temper- 
ature than in cold. . . . When the animal 
inflicts the wound, the pressure on the tooth 
forces a small drop of the poison through 
the tube ; it passes through the external 
orifice, which is situated on the concave side 
of the curved tooth, and is in the form of a 
Blit. The manner in which the blow is in- 
flicted is as follows. The animal generally 
throws itself in the first place into a coil 
more or less close, and the anterior part of 
the body is raised. The neck is bent some- 
what abruptly backwards, and the head 
fixed almost horizontally. In an instant 
the head is, as it were, launched by a sudden 
effort towards the object of its anger, and 
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the erected tooth, struck into it, and 'with 
the velocity of thought. It is found by ex- 
periment that Uie effect of subsequent wounds 
is greatly diminished either by the diminu- 
tion of the quantity of venom, or by some 
deterioration of its strength; so that if a 
venomous Serpent be made repeatedly to 
inflict wounds, without allowing sufficiently 
long intervals for it to recover its powers, 
each successive bite becomes less and less 
effective/' 

The Viper, like many other of the poison- 
ous groups of Serpents, is ovo-viviparous. 
If n female Viper about to bring forth her 
young be killed, and the young ones set at 
liberty by opening the abdomen, they will 
immediately crawl about, and on beiDg ir- 
ritated will throw themselves into an atti- 
tude of defence. The number of young 
produced at each birth varies from about 
twelve to twenty. During the cold months 
of the.year the Viper, like the other reptilia , 
finds a secure retreat in which to hibernate. 
Shrews, field-mice, and other small animals 
are the Viper's food. There are two or three 
varieties, as the Red Viper, the Black Viper, 
&c. 

VTRGUX/ARIA. A genus of Coralliferous 
Polypi, closely allied to the genus Pennatulo, 
but having the lamince between which the 
polypi are situated much shorter. Like that 
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genus, one extremity of it is always without 
polypi, and somewhat resembles the barrel 
of feather. It is believed to be phospho- 
rescent, like many of the other allied genera. 
Our figure shows, better than a description, 
the form of this singularly beautiful genus. 

VITKINA. A genus of small land shells, 
ovate, thin, glossy, and fragile ; spire short, 
the last whorl large ; aperture oval. The 
body of the animal is long, with four ten- 
taenia, two of which have eyes at the summit. 
The species are all recent, and found among 
moss and grass in damp .situations. They 
greatly resemble young specimens of the 
genus Helix, from which they are distin- 
guished by their never being umbilicatea 
or perforated. 

VIVERRAt V3VERRID.33. A genus 
and family of carnivorous quadrupeds, 
which in the Linnrean arrangement included 
(besides the true Civets, to which the genus 


Viverra is now restricted) various animals 
differing remarkably in form, in structure, 
and in habits ; as ichneumons, coatimondis, 
genets, weasels, &c. The true Civets, os Jtr. 
Bennett, in his ‘ Tower Menagerie,' observes, 
yield in the extent of their carnivorous pro- 
pensities to the cats alone, whom they ap- 
proach very closely in many points of their 
zoological character, as well as in their pre- 
datory, sanguinary, and nocturnal habits.^ In 
addition to the six incisors and two canines 
which are common to the whole of the true 
Carnivora, they have on each side . and in 
each jaw six molars, one of which is pecu- 
liarly adapted for lacerating flesh, white the 
rest are more or less of the ordinary form. 
Their tongnes are furnished with the Barae 
elevated and pointed papillae which give so 
remarkable an asperity to those of the cats, 
and their claws are half retractile. ^ The 
toes are five in number on each of their feet, 
and their extremities alone are applied to 
the ground in walking ; the animals are 
consequently completely digitigrade. But 
the most distinctive character of the group 
consists in an opening near the tail, leading 
into a double cavity of considerable size, fur- 
nished with glands and follicles for the se- 
cretion of the peculiar odoriferous substance 
so well known as the produce of the Civet, 
and from which the animal derives its name. 
[See Civet.) 

VIZCACHA. [See Bizcactla.) 

VOLUTA : VOLUTHLE. A genus and 
family of testaceous gasteropodous Mollusca, 
principally found in tropical seas, and whose 
shells are prized above most others for their 
beauty and rarity. The animals inhabiting 
them have the nead distinct, and two short 
triangular tentacula, with eyes at the base, 
and a long thick proboscis or trunk ; foot 
very large. The Volutidce comprise nume- 
rous species, both recent and fossil, and may 
be regarded as one of the most interesting 
and beautiful families of the spiral 7cs(acea t 
whether in regard to the elegance of the 
shells themselves, or as exhibiting a principle 
of variation in their structure hardly to be 
excelled. They are generally smooth, ehin- 


tmd of the aperture, they ore recognized by 
the emargination without a canal ^hich ter- 
minates it, and by the oblique plaits of the 
columella. Some of them have spmes at 
the uppe part of each whorl, which form a 
kind of thorny crown ; many are curiously 
marked with lines and spots, so as to form 
some resemblance to a line of P nnte ,^^f t c h ’ 
and one very scarce species is marked with 
five or six transverse milk-white bands upon 
a dark ground, and spotted with reddish 
brown, forming a beautiful contrast of co- 
lours. Many of them attain a very large 
size : but the fossil species are generally 
smaller than the recent. 

VOLVARIA. A genus of Univalve 
Mollusca, found on the coasts of Africa and 
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stagnant waters. They nxe globular masses, 
and are made up of smaller, minute oval 
bodies. The Volvox is now more commonly 
regarded aa a low vegetable organism. 


China. The shell is oval, cylindrical, and 
i spin ally striated; spire very short; aperture 
! narrow, and as long as the shell columella 
\ with three oblique plaits ; Outer lip thin. 


VOLE. (yirtrtcoZa.) Under the word Rat 
will be found a description of the Bank Vole 
or Water Rat. The species we have now to 
describe is called the Field Vole or Short- 
tailed Field Mouse ( Arvicola aprestis) ; a 
small Rodent animal, which is exceedingly 
prolific, and whose depredations in the field, 
the rick-yard, and the granary are highly 
injurious to the agriculturist. This little 
creature is of a reddish-brown colour, mixed 
with grey, on its upper parts, and ash-colour 
beneath ; feet and tail dusky. Length of 
the head and body, four inches ; tail about 
one inch and a quarter. The head is large ; 
muzzle very obtuse; the body thick; the 
tail not more than one-third the length of 
the body, sparingly covered with hair. The 
female forms her nest of dried gross, and 
produces six or seven young at a time. The 
j nature of the Field Vole’s food is decidedly 
i vegetable, as we might indeed infer from 
the following interesting facts, related by 
Mr. Jesse in the first series of his ‘Glean- 
ings — “An extraordinary instance of the 
rapid increase of Mice, and of the injury 
they sometimes do, occurred a few years ago 
in the new plantations made by order of the 
Crown in Dean Forest, Gloucestershire, and 
in the New Forest, Hampshire. Soon after 
the formation of these plantations, a sudden 
and rapid increase of Mice took place in 
them, which threatened destruction to the 
whole of the young plants. Vast numbers 
of these were killed ; the Mice having eaten 
through the roots of five-year-old oaks and 
cl.estnats, generally just below, the surface 
ol the ground. Hollies also, wliich were five 
or six feet high, were barked round the bot- 
tom ; and in some instances the Mice had 
Crawled up the tree, and were seen feeding 
on the bark of the upper branches. In the 
reports made to Government on the subject, 
it appeared that the roots had been eaten 
through wherever, they obstructed the runs 
of the Mice. Various plans were devised for 
their destruction ; traps were set, poison 
laid, and cats turned out ; bnt nothing ap- 
peared to lessen their number. It was at 
last suggested, that if holes were dug, into 
which the Mice might be enticed or fall, 
their destruction might be effected.”. Holes, 
it appears, were accordingly made in Dean 
Forest, about twenty yards asunder, and 
from eighteen to twenty inches in depth, 
hollowed out much wider at bottom than at 
the top ; so that the animal, when once in, 
could not easily get out again. In these 
holes at least thirty thousand Mice were 
found in the course of three or four months ; 
and it was calculated that a much greater 
number than. these were taken out of the 
holes, after being caught, by stoats, weasels, 
kites, hawks, owls, crows, magpies, &c. The 
Field Vole either burrows itself, or takes 
possesdon of the excavations made by the 
mole and other burrowing animals. 

VOLVOX. The name given to certain 
Infusorial animalcules which swarm in our 


VTJLPES. [See Fox.] 

VULSELLA. A genus .of ConcMferous 
Mollusca, the shells of which are brought 
from the Indian Ocean and the seas of New 
Holland, and are generally found buried in 
sponge. They are oblong, longitudinal, 
nearly equivalve, and irregular ; hinge with, 
a prominent callosity in .each valve, showing 
an impression of a conical and arched pit 
for the ligament : the interior is iridescent, 

V ULTURIDiE. A family of diurnal 
Accipitrine birds, characterized by an elon- 
gated beak, curved only at the tip, and by 
liaving a greater or less proportion of the 
head, and sometimes of the neck, denuded 
of feathers. In general, the birds belonging 
to this family are of a cowardly nature, 
living on dead carcases and offal ; their 
gullet dilates into a considerable crop, which, 
when distended with garbage, projects above 
the furcular bone. When gorged with food 
the bird is reduced to a state of stupidity, 
and a fetid humour is discharged from the 
nostrils. 

11 The Vultures,” as Mr. Swainson has re- 
marked, “ are the great scavengers of nature 
in hot latitudes, where putrefaction is most 
rapid, and most injurious to health ; and the 
disposition of their numbers is regulated by 
an all-wise Creator according to their useful- 
ness. They arc sparingly scattered over the 
south of Europe ; in Egypt they are more 
numerous ; but in tropical America, although 
the species are fewer, the individuals are 
much more plentiful. No sooner is an ani- 
mal dead than its carcase is surrounded by 
numbers of these birds, who suddenly ap- 
pear, coming from all quarters, in situations 
where not one had just before been seen. 
The nakedness of the head, and frequently 
of the neck, is most apparent in those whose 
geographic range is limited to the New World, 
at the head of which division stand two re- 
markable species, the celebrated Condor of 
the Andes, and the Papa , or King Vulture, 
of the Brazilian forests. The first is well 
known for the loftiness of its flight and its 
amazing strength, while the latter is the 
only species whose colouring is not dark or 
sombre.” We shall now describe a European 
specip. 

The Griffon Vulture. ( Vultvrfuhnis,) 
This bird inhabits the mountainous parts of 
ihe north of Europe, Silesia, Dalmatia, the 
Tyrol, Spain [where, near Gibraltar, it is 
abundant), the Alps, the Pyrenees, Turkey, 
and the Grecian Archipelago. Its nest is 
usually formed upon the most elevated and 
inaccessible rocks, or upon the loftiest trees 
of the forest. Its eggs, generally two or three I 
in number, are of a dull greenish or grayish 1 
white, slightly marked with pale reddish 
spots, and with a rough surface. “ Like all 
the other birds of its tribe,” savs Mr.Bennet, 

* l it feeds principally upon dead carcases, to 
wliich it is frequently attracted in very con- 
siderable numbers. When it has once mode 
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a lodgment upon its prey, it rarely quits the 
banquet while a morsel of flesh remains, bo 
that it Is not uncommon to eee it perched 
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upon a putrefying body for several succes- 
sive days. It never attempts to carry off a 
portion even to satisfy its young, but feeds 
them by disgorging the half-digested morsel 
from its maw. 

The Sociable Vulture. (Vulturauricu- 
lum.) This is a gigantic species, inhabiting 
the greater part of Africa, and said by some 
naturalists to be also found in Greece. Its 
head and greater portion of the neck are red 
and naked, tlfe folds of red naked skin ori- 
ginating behind the ears, and surrounding 
1 of them: the throat is covered 
with blackish hairs, and the lower and back 
port of the neck clothed with a ruff of black- 
iBh curling feathers. The plumage of the 
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hody, wings, and tail .arc of a blackish-brown 
c° r> rat ^ er lighter beneath than above ; 
160 re breast, belly, and sides bc- 

, T\^ a th, narrow, long, pointed, projecting from 
1 so as to discover the nearly pure 

white clown which everywhere closely coven* 
. it, and extends beyond the feathers on the 


lower and anterior parts of the neck. Legs , 
brownish ; claws light brown. In size the 1 
Sociable Vulture is equal to the Condor, j 
measuring upwards of ten feet across the 
wings expanded. The nest is built in the 
fissures of rocks, and the female generally 
lays two, sometimes three eggs. During the 
period of incubation the male keeps watch 
at the entrance of the cave. 

It has been observed of this gigantic spe- 
cies, that it is “ a fit machine for assisting in 
the clearance of the soil of Africa from the 
putrid bodies of elephants, hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses, and giraffes, that it haunts the 
caverns of rocks, and is altogether a moun- 
tain bird. There its night is passed, and 
there, among the lofty crags, it retires to re- 
pose when it has sated its appetite, Le Yail- 
laht saw large flocks of them perched at sun- 
rise on the precipitous entrances to tlieir 
abodes, and sometimes the extent of the 
rocky TCgion was marked by a continued 
chain of these birds. Their tails are worn i 
down by friction against their craggy haunt3 j 
and by the soil of the plains, in consequence i 
of the laborious efforts which they make to f 
raise themselves into the air : when once on 
the wing, however, their flight is grand and 
powerful. They rise higher and higher, till 
their enormous bulk is lost to human ken ? 
but though beyond the sphere of man's 
vision, the telescopic eye of the bird is at 
work. The moment any animal sinks to 
the earth in death, the imperceptible Vul- 
ture detects it. Does the hunter bring down 
some large quadruped beyond his powers to 
remove, and leave it to obtain assistance ?— 
on his return, however speedy, he finds it 
Bnrrounded by a band of Vultures, where 
not one was to be seen a quarter of an hour 
before." 
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Chicken, is the smallest of the Vulture tribe; ■ 
its natural habitation, the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The adult has the front 
of the head, the upper part of the throat 
and cere naked, and of a bright yellow. 
The plumage is altogether of a pure white, 
with the exception of the quill feathers, 
which are black : legs, feet, and base of the 
bill yellow ; point of the bill, hlack. There 
is scarcely any difference in the colouring 
and plumage in the adults of both sexes. 
The young of the year are of a deep brown, 
slightly spotted with lighter brou n and white, 
and do not attain tlieir adult plumage lor 
two or three years. , , — 

In our description of the Bearded Vulture j 
we entered rather fully on the often-dis- * 
cussed question of the very acute sense of 
smelling which has been attributed to bird* 
of the Vulture tribe. Before we quit the 
subject, it may be proi*cr to mention that 
Audubon, in his ‘ Birds of America, imi'ts 
on it that it is the organs ot sight, ami not 
those of smelling, that enables \ ultuics and 
other birds of prey to discover carcases at 
fuch immense distances os they arc. said to j 
i do. We quote from him the following pas- | 
sage : “ We were led to call in question the 
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accuracy of this opinion, on recollecting the 
observations of some travellers, who have 
remarked birds of prey directing their course 
towards dead animals floating in the rivers 
in India, where the wind blows steadily from 
one point in the compass for many months 
in succession. It is not easy to conceive that 
the effluvia from a dead carcase in the water 
should proceed in direct opposition to the 
current of air, and affect the olfactory nerves 
of birds at so many miles distant.” In order 
to satisfy himself on this point, Audubon 
made several experiments, one of which was 
as follows. Having stuffed and dried the 
skin of a deer, he retired from it : a Vulture 
soon approached, attacked its eyes, which 
were made of painted clay, then walked to 
the other extremity, tore some of the stitches, 
until much of the fodder and hay with which 
it was 6tuffed was pulled out, and after reite- 
rated attempts to discover flesh, took flight. 
Afterwards, he had a large dead hog "put 
into a ravine and concealed in the briars ; 
he saw many Vultures pass over it, hut some 
approached it, although several dogs had 
made a meal on it. He then tried to approach 
it himself, but found the stench too intoler- 
able. This species has great power of wing, 
and specimens have sometimes been killed 
in the British isles. 

The Black Vulture or Gallinago. 
(Caf/iarfes atratns .) In our article Turkey 
Buzzard we have described a species closely 
allied to this in appearance and habits. \V e 
introduce this species as a well-marked form 
of the family Vulturidffi. It is a native of 
the United States, and is found in South 
America, as Darwin informs us, os far south 
! as X.at. 41°. It prefers a humid climate, or 



For Turley Vulture nnd John Crow Vulture , 
see Toe key Buzzard. 

WAGTAIL. The species of Wagtails, 
which are few, are chiefly confined to the 
European continent, where the individuals 
are numerous. Bewick remarks that “in 
almost nil languages the name of this bird 
is descriptive of its peculiar habits. In Latin, 
Mot a cilia ; in French^ Motenx, La Lavan- 
di£re,or Washer ; in England tliejr are some- 
times called Washers, from their peculiar 
motion ; in German their name signifies 
Brook-stilts ; and in Italian, Shake-tail,” 
&c. They are easily distinguished by their 
brisk and lively motions, as well os by the 
great length of their tails, which they jerk 
up and down incessantly, from which cir- 
cumstance they derive tneir name. They 
do not hop, but rim along the "ground very 
nimbly after flies and other insects, on which 
they feed : they likewise feed on small worms, 
in search of which they frequently flutter 
round the ploughman, and follow the flocki 
in search of the flies which generally sur- 
round them. Their flight is weak and un- 
dulating, during which they make a twitterr 
ing noise ; and they seldom perch. As the 
species do not differ in their habits, and are 
not very dissimilar in appearance, it will be 
sufficient that we describe the one most com- 
mon with us, viz. — 

The Pied Wagtail, or Black and 
White Water Wagtail. Qfotacilla 
alba.) Its length is about seven inches : 
the bill is black ; eyes hazel ; hinder part 
of the head and neck black ; forehead, 
cheeks, and 6ides of the neck white ; the 
fore part of the neck and part of the breast 
are black, bordered by a whitish line, form- 
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rather the neighbourhood of fresh water, and 
in Peru is protected as a scavenger. These 
Vultures maybe called gregarious, and, as 
Darwin observes, are not solely brought to- 
gether by the attraction of a common prey, 
but seem to have pleasure in society. He has 
observed a flock of them on a fine day at a 
great height, each bird wheeling round and 
round without closing its wings, In the most 
graceful evolutions. It is clearly done for 
sport-sake, or may be connected ’with their 
matrimonial alliances. 

For King Vulture, see Sarcoramtitus. 

For Bearded Vulture , see Gyp actus. 


FTED WAGTAIL — (MOI AC-ILLa ALBA.) 

ing a gorget ; the back and rump are dark 
ash ; wing-coverts and secondary quills 
dusky, edged with light gray ; prime quills 
black, with pale edges ; lower part of the 
breast and belly white ; the middle feathers 
of the tail ore black, the outermost white, 
except at the base and tips of the inner webs, 
which are black : legs black. These birds 
are to be seen wherever there are shallow 
springs and running waters. They make 
their nest on the ground, of dry grass, moss, 
nnd small roots, lined with hair and feathers ; 
the female lays five white cgss, spotted with 
brown ; and both parents continue to feed 
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and train their young for three or four -weeks 
after they are able to fly. As the winter 
approaches they migrate from north to south. 

WAINSCOT [MOTHS* A name given 
by collectors to different species of Moths, of 
the genera Ifonapria and Lencasia. 

WAITING-LEAF. [See Piiyllium.] 

WALRUS or MORSE. (Tridiccus.) A 
genns of tlve Phocidce or Seal family, though 
differing greatly from them in the cm 
ilium and the teeth. The head is well pro- 
portioned, round, obtuse, eyes small and 
brilliant, upper lip remarkably thick, co- 
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vered with laTge pellucid whiskers or bris* 
tics. Nostrils large, rounded, placed on 
the upper part of the snout : no external 
ears. In the adult lower jaw there are 
neither incisors nor canines, and the lower 
jaw itself is compressed anterioriy so as to 
fit between the two enormous tusks (canines) 
of the upper jaw, which are directed down- 
words, and are sometimes two feet long. 


is not so great m the former as it is in the 
latter, and the Walrus appears to be gifted 
with less intelligence. 

It is the opinion of most naturalists that 
W almseBfeed on shell -fish and marine vege- 
tables which adhere to the bottom of the sea, 
and that one of the uses of their tusks is to 
root up their food from the spot to which it 
is fixed 5 and the probability is, that though 
the Walrus does not abstain entirely from 
carnivorous habits, marine plants form the 
bulk of its food. They swim rapidly, but 
their progress on land is awkward and te- 
dious. They appear to be monogamous, and 
the female is said to bring forth her young, 
one only at a birth, either on shore or on the 
ice. The flesh is higlily valued by the in- 
habitants of the arctic regions, and our own 
northern voyagers have often found it‘a most 
acceptable repost. According to Professor 
Macgillivray a small specimen was shotlou 
the East coast of Harris, one of the Wosttjra 
Isles, December 1817. It was Ibnuefly 
abundant in the Norwegian seas, but is now 
driven further north. 

WANDEROO MONKEY. QTacacus Si- 
lenus.') A fine sjieciea of monkey, native of 
Ceylon, whicn is of a deep black colour, ex- 
cepting the long hairs about the head, which 
are more or less of on ash colour, and some- 
times almost white. This mane, as it may 
he called, descends on each side of the face 
like a ruff. The tail ends iu a brush of tufted 
hair. It is occasionally brought to this 
country, but ia by no means common in a 
state of confinement. Father Maria has given 
the following account, which we quote from 
Mr. Bennett. “There are found four 6 ort$ 
of monkeys on the coast of Malabar j the 



■WiL^oa on "mouse, 

(TnrcsKoas uosuaros.) 

The great alveoli, or sockets for containing 
these formidable teeth, produce the cha- 
racteristic form of the skull of the Walrus, 
ana make the anterior part of the upper jaw 
present an immense convex muzzle, the 
nostril 9 having an upward direction, and 
not terminating at the snout. It is evident 
that there is a general resemblance between 
‘he organizatx°n of the Walrus and that of 
the Seal ; but the development of the brain 
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first is quite black, with glossy hair and a 
white beard round the chin measuring rather j 
more than a palm in length. The other { 
monkeya pay to this so profound a respect 
that they arc humble ia his presence, as | 
though they appreciated his superiority. The j 
princes and mighty lords hold him in much 
estimation for his endowments of gravity, 
capacity, and the appearance of wisdom 
above every other monkey. He is readily 
trained to enact a variety of ceremonies and 
affected courtesies, which he goc 3 through 
with so grave a face, and so perfectly , that it 
is a most wonderful thing to see them so ex- 
actly performed by an irrational creature. | 
We need hardly add that tin's monkey js not ■ 
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endowed with more capacity th&n hig con- 
geners, but from Ills lion-like mane and aspect 
as well as his strongly marked features and 
colour, looks peculiar among his allies. 

WAPITI. ( Cervus CanadeAsis.) This 
animal, which is frequently called the Ca- 
nada Stag, more nearly resembles the 
European red deer, in colour, shape, and 
form, than it does any other of the cervine 
race, though it is much larger and of a 
stronger make. It is, in fact, one of* the 
most gigantic of the deer tribe, frequently 
growing to the height of our tallest oxen, and 
possessing great activity as well as strength. 
His horns, which he sheds annually, are very 
large, branching in serpentine curves, and 
measuring, from tip to tip, upwards of six 
feet. Most of the upper parta of the Wapiti 





WAPITI DFER. 

(CERVU8 OAHADENi>I3.) 

arc of a^ lively yellowish brown colour ; the 
neck, mixed red and black, with coarse black 
hairs descending from it like a dewlap ? 
from the shoulders to the hips French graj' ? 
a pale yellowish patch on the buttocks, 
bounded on the thighs by a black line. They 
| are considered more stupid than the rest of 
I tile deer kind ; and they frequently make 
n shrill quivering noise, which is “ not very 
unlike the braying of an ass.” The flesh is 
coarse, and but little prized by the natives j 
but its hide, when made into leather after 
the Indian fashion, is said not to turn hard 
in drying after being wet — a quality which 
justly entitles it to a preference over almost 
every other kind of leather. 

WARBLERS. (Sylvia. , SylviadceJ) The 
small singing-birds comprised under this ge- 
neral name lorm an interesting and compre- 
hensive group, spread over the whole globe, 
and were arranged by Linnjcus under his 
genus Mnlacilla. Their bill, os Nuttall re- 
maiks, is slender, .straight, awl-shaped, 
higher than it is wide at the base, and 


furnished with scattered bristles ; the lower 
mandible straight. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
oval, half closed by a membrane. Tongue 
lacerated at the tip. Tarsus longer than 
the middle toe 5 inner toe free. Wings 
moderate or short ,* scapulars considerably 
shorter than the quill-feathers. ‘ The same 
author further observes, that they are ge- 
nerally small, Bprightly, and endowed with 
an incessant activity, in accordance with the ! 
subtleness of their flying insect prey : they 
therefore approach, both in habit and cha- 
racter, the Flycatchers, Thrushes, Saxicolas, 
and Wrens so nearly, that it is rendered at 
times doubtful to which of these, several ge- 
nera they ought to be referred. They prin- 
cipally inhabit forests or thickets, and. 6ome 
affect watery situations or reed-marshes. 
Many are remarkable for the melody of their 
song and the sprigbtliness of their airs, which 
in the period of incubation they almost in- 
cessantly pour forth. The Nightingale, so 
celebrated for his powerful, varied, aud pa- 
thetic lay, as well as the' humble but tuneful 
Robin Redbreast, belong to this highly vocal 
genus (Sylvia ) ; and though many species 
seek out the arctic solitudes in which to waste 
their melody or soothe alone their mates, 
yet other 6pecles may be numbered among 
the more familiar tenants of our gardens, 
groves, and orchards. Living almost ex- 
clusively on the winged insects of summer, 
which they dexterously catch in the air or 
pick from off the leaves, they migrate to the 
south in autumn, and pass their winter in 
the warm or tropical regions. The greater 
port of the group we have described under 
their several names ; we Bhall therefore now 
only select the undermentioned 

The Hartford Warblkr. (ilclizophilus 
provinciate.) Fond of retirement and se- 
clusion, this pretty little Warbler secretes 
itself in the thickest parts of the bushes, 
where it may be heard but not seen. Though 
not by any means abundant in this country, 
they are met with in the neighbourhood ot 
London, and also in several of the south- 
western counties. Mr. Gould observes, with 
reference to its secluded habits, that in the 
spring it becomes more lively and more fre- 
quently visible, “rising on quivering wing 
above the tops of the furze, and uttering a 
hurried babbling song, much after the man- 
ner of the Wliitethroat ; at these times it i 
erects the feathers of the head into a crest, 
and distends the throat, exhibiting many 
attitudes and gesticulations.” It is truly 
a mocking-bird, imitating the notes of va- 
rious kinds, generally beginning with those 
of the Swallow, and ending with the soug of 
the Blackbird. It is between five and six 
inches long ; the w’hole upper part of the 
body is darkish brown, tinged very slightly 
with olive ; throat, breast, and sides, reddish 
purple? tail very long, blackish brown, the 
external feather only terminated with white ; 
wings very short ; legs dork brown, and feet 
yellowish ; bill black, but yellowish white 
at its base. Its food consists of insects, and 
also of such berries as it can obtain near its 
retreats. The nest, winch is composed of 
dry stalks and grass intertwined with fibres 
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particularly the large projecting chimneys. 
Some of these were of irregular shape, nearly 
ns large ns one’s fist, and others were cy- 
lindrical, as thick as one’s thumb, and three 
or four inches long. The little boys (and 
boys in the back-woods know a good deal 
about natural history) informed me that 
these were the nests of the Dirt-daubers : and 
on taking down one of the shapeless lumps, 
which had been fixed right over my bed, and 
carefully opening it, I found within, many 
long-oval cells lined with a thin coat of 
brittle shelly substance. These were ar- 
ranged side by side, in two rows : each con- 
tained the slough of a perfected insect. In 
a much smaller nest I found but one cell, 
and no exuvice, but six spiders, all dried. 
The long thimble-like nests were divided 
into cells, in a single series, by transverse 
partitions of mud. The children soon 
jshtiwed me the insects to which the nesta 
belonged, although, as the season was spring, 
they were not then building. By and by, 
in the summer,! cultivated an acquaintance 
vrith these funny little architects, and had 
opportunities of watching the whole process 
of building ; and thus of setting at rest, to 
my own satisfaction, the disputed point of 
ownership to these nests, which some ento- 
mologists have attributed to Eumenes, sup- 
posing the Pelopams to be parasitical, T he 
following observations will show that some- 
times, at least, the latter builds. I tran- 
scribe now from my journal. 

“ June 30.— I watched with much interest 
the proceedings of a Dauber, in building her 
mud cells : it is a pretty species, , Felopavt 
flavipcs. She has chosen the ceiling of a 
cupboard in my sitting-room, where pre- 
viously to my observing her, she hod made 
one cell, and half another parallel to it i 
the former was closed, the latter had got its 
run up the sides of the neck, and con tents of spiders and only wanted closing, 
ilack of the occiput ; upper surface j g.^ wa8 the statu quo. I had not seen the 

Dauber go in for some time, so that when she 

did go in, I watched her from her recorn- 
mencement. She came empty, and having 
for some moments peeped in, and examined 
the contents to see that all was right, she 
suddenly fiew ont at the door (winch os 
well as the window was almost constantly 
open), and returned in about a minute vith 
aTum'p of soft wet mud in her jaws, about 


of plants and roots, is generally- securely 
placed in the middle of a furze-bush, not far 
from the ground. Eggs greenish white, 
speckled with brown. 

The Orange-crowned Warbler. This 
is one of the American Warblers/ of tVhich 
there are numerous species, but none of them 
much distinguished as vocalists. It is five 
inches long and seven in extent. The ge- 
neral plumage’ above is dull greenish olive, 
the rump and tail coverts being bright yel- 
lowish olive. The head Is slightly crested, 
the feathers of the crest are orange at base, 
constituting a spot on the crown, visible only 
when they are elevated, being tipped with 
the common colour. The whole bird beneath 
is dull olive yellow ; the inferior tail-coverts 
pure yellow. The tail is even, the feathers 
being dark brown, edged with olive green on 
the outer, and with white on the inner web. 
The manners of the orange-crowned WaTbler 
| resemble those of the kindred species, though, 
as Wilson observes, they have a remarkable 
habit of inflecting the tail. 

Among the Australian Warblers, we select 
one described by Mr. Gould, in his magni- 
I fieent work, as the White-fronted Ep- 
i TitiANURA {Epthianura aWtfrons'). It is de- 
scribed as a most active and sprightly little 
j bird, particularly the male. It gives a de- 
, cided preference to spots of a sterile cha- 
racter, and is in the habit of frequently 
perching on the summit of a stone; or on the 
extremity of a dead and leafless branch. It 
is rather shy in its disposition, and when 
disturbed flies off with considerable rapidity 
* to a distance of two or three hundred yards 
before it alights again. The forehead, face, 
throat, and all the under surface of the male 
is pure white ; occiput block ; chest crossed 
j by a broad crescent of deep black, the points 
j of which run up the sides of the neck, and | 
j join the black of the occiput ; upper surface 
1 dark gray with a patch of dark brown in the 
j centre of each feather ; wings dark brown ; 
upper tail-coverts black ; two centre tail- 
feathers dark brown, the remainder dark 
J brown, with a large oblong patch of white 
on the inner web at the tip : bill and feet 
; black, 

WART-HOG. [See PnAconiiERUS.j 

WASP. A name given to many Hyme- 
nopicrous insects, but more properly ap- 
plied to the species of the genus Vespa. 
Under the article Vespida: we have de- 
scribed the habits, &c. of the family of 
Ilymenopterous insects which compose it, 
namely, Wasps and Hornets. We shall 
therefore in this place introduce the genus 
FeJqpceus, or Dirt-daubers, which by acci- 
dent was emitted in its proper place. These 
curious insects belong to the Sphegidce fa- 
mily. For the interesting particulars re- 
specting them the public are indebted to 
the pages of the Zoologist for 1844, the fol- 
lowing account having been communicated 
to it by P. H. Gosse, E<q.— “ One of the many 
things that struck my attention on first going 
into the Southern United States, was, in 
most of the farm-houses, lumps of yellowish 
mud stuck on the walls and rafters, and 
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twice as large as her head. Where she got 
K/fr.hnrt B time, I don’t knows it was 
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it really is, would be but a trifling set-off 
against 'the benefit produced by the destruc- 
tion of those swarms of little thieves.** 

, The Weasers courage in defending itself 
■when attached by birds of prey, is universally 
admitted ; nor is it deficient in fierce opposi- 
tion to dogs and even men, when its nest is 
invaded by either. The nest is constructed 
of dry leaves and herbage, and is generally 
lodged in some snug locality, as a dry ditch, 
the hollow of a tree, kc- It produces four or 
five young at a birth, and generally has two 
or three litters in the year. 

“WEAVER- (Plccen*.) The Weavers, of 
•which there are several species, belong to the 
. FringiSidce, have a conical beak, more or 
j less stout at its base, and the upper mandi- 
j ble slightly bulging. These birds are found 
j in both continents, and the greater number 
( of those of the eastern hemisphere are re- 
» mark ably skilful nest-builders, in which 
1 they interweave blades of grass, from which 
circumstance they derive their name. They 
i generally build their nests independently 
\ of each other, as the Philippine Weavcr- 
( bird, whose spherical pensile nest is entered 
J by a vertical canal, which communicates 
with a lateral opening of the cavity wherein 
i the eggs are deposited ; but some of them 
build” a vast number of contiguous nests, 
which form a single mas3 divided into nu- 
merous compartments. 

WEEYEB. (TrocAinus.) There ore two 
Acanthopterygioos fishes of this cane, not 
j uncommon in the British Seas : the Geeat 
j and the Lessep. Weevee. bnt the last- 
> mentioned is the one most frequently met 
with on different part3 of our coast. It is 
seldom more than fixe or six inches long ; 

{ the G.ueat Weetee or Sthtg Boll is, how- 
i ever, double that length. Their most dis- 
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tinguishing characteristic is the power they 
have of inflicting wound3 by means of their 
spinous fins : and fishermen almost inva- 
riably cut off the first dorsal fin, and both 
opercular spines, before they bring them on 
shore. The Lessee Weever or Stixg-fisii 
is much quicker in its motions, and is even 
more difficult to handle with securitv, than 
the larger species. “ In its habits,” Mr. Yar- 
reti tells us, “ it is actve and subtle, burring 
itself in the loose soil at the bottom of the 
water, the head only being exposed ; it thu 3 
waits for its prey — aquatic insects, or minute 
crustaceous animals, which the ascending 
position of its mouth enables it to seize with 
certainty. If trod upon or onlv touched 
while thus on the watch, it strikesVith force 
either upwards or sideways ; cud Pennant 
states, that he had seen ft direct its blows 
with as much judgment as a fiahtinc-cock.” 


Whether the supposed venomous quality of 
the sharp spines is justly founded, cr not, is 
difficult to determine, but it appears that the 
wounds inflicted by these offensive weapons 
usually exhibit epmptoms of great inflam- 
mation and i i!d> The back is reddish-gray ; 
lower part of the sides and belly silvery 
white, membrane of the first dorsal fin black ; 
caudal fin tipped with black, the other fins 
pale brown, 

WEEVIL. The name applied to Coleop- 
terous insects of the family Curculioxjd.e. 
The Cony-WEEViL ( Calandrc ffranaria) in 
its larva state is exceedingly destructive to 
grain ; the female perfect insect laj s a single 
egg in each grain, which when hatched turns 
into a grab which eats away the interior of the 
grain and perfectly destroys it : in granaries 
the perfect insect may be destroyed by sort- 
ing the grain into conical heaps, when the j 
beetles cluster at the top and may be taken 
away in great quantities. (See Balaxlxus.) 

WHALES. (Criocca.) An order of aqua- 
tic Mammalia, characterized by haring fin- 
like anterior extremities, and the posterior 
extremities having their place supplied by a i 
large liorizonal caudal fin or tail, and the j 
cervical bones so compressed os to leave the 
animal without any outward appearance of j 
a neck. In this order are comprised the j 
largest animated forms in existence. Their 
abode is in the sea or the great rivers, and | 
they resemble the Fishes so closely in external i 
appearance, that they are not only so re- 
garded by the vulgar, but even many of the j 
earlier zoologists considered them as belong- | 
ing to that class. Nay, to the present dav, 
when the capture of Whales is spoken of in I 
the public papers, we read that one ship has ! 
returned from the II hale Fishery with two 
flsTi, another with three jish, &c. Mr. Bell, 
indeed, in his description of the Cetacea , 
says, “The outward form of the cetaceous | 
animals, organized as they are for a perma- 
nent residence in the ocean, resembles so 
nearly that of the fishes, that the ancients 
were wont to arrange them together. Bay 
himself was not prepared to separate them 
from the fishes; and even the example of 
the great Linne, who with his wonted cor- 
rectness and judgment placed them in their 
true position, was not sufficient to counter- 
balance the prejudices of Bennant, whose 
knowledge of the true principles of zoologi- 
cal science was too limited to enable him to 
look beneath the surface. Hence he follows ; 
Bay, and considers the Cetacea as forming a , 
division of the class of fishes ; and this not- I 
withstanding he was well aware that they 1 
bring forth their young alive, and nourish 
them by means of mammary organs, simi- 
larly constructed to those of the whole clas3 
of mammalia. This fact, however, being 
established, it becomes a matter of great in- 
terest to ascertain what relation the other 
organs of the body bear to the corresponding 
ones in the other groups of this class, and by 
what modifications of structure they arc 
rendered subservient to a mode of life to dif- 
ferent from that of the more typical forms. 
These huge beings, then, have nil the essen- 
tial characters of , mammifexous animals:} 
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important part of their physiology. It ap- 
pears that often, -when the hlovr-hoT.es are 
far out of the water, a jet of water of con- 
siderable size is thrown up with great force 
and to a considerable height? — a circum- 
stance which can only be accounted for by 
supposing that the water taken into the 
mouth, and carried back into the pharynx, 
is then regurgitated by the blow-bolea. 
“ Let us suppose,” says Cuvier, “ the Cetacea 
to have taken into its mouth some water 
which it wishes to eject. It moves its tongue 
and jaws as if it were about to swallow it ? 
but, closing the pharynx, it forces the water 
to mount into tne nasal passages, where its 
progress is accelerated by annular muscular 
fibres, until it raises the valve (between the 
nasal passage and two pouches or reservoirs') 
and distends the membranous ponches above. 
The water once received into these pouches 
can be retained there until the animal wishes 
to spout. For that purpose it closes the valve 
to prevent the descent of the water again 
into the nasal passages below ; and forcibly 
compresses the pouches by means of the 
fleshy expansions which cover them: thus 
compelled to escape by the narrow crescentic 
aperture or blow-hole, it is projected to a 
height corresponding with the force of the 
pressure.” 

With the unflinching firmness of a master 
mind, reiving upon philosophical principles, 
and not yielding to popular prejudice by 
calling that a fish which he knew to be a 
mammiferous animal, Linnteus separated 
these cetaceans from the fishes, and associated 
them with the mammalia, on account ot 
their warm bilocular heart, their lungs, their 
movable eyelids, their viviparous 1 generation, 
the teats by means of whidt they suckU 
their young, ami the other details of their 
anatomy which he, Cuvier, and ««“'?* 
ing naturalists of note, allow to sufficiently 

d Th/SfacSare divided by Cuvier into 
tiro great tribes or families, one of vrhich he 
terms Herbivorous Cetacea; the other, Or- 
dinary Cetacea. And M. i • Cuvier thus ar- 
ranges the order: Tribe 1. F ' ryT ®™'}°£f 
These are characterized by having i««h °‘ 
different kinds ■, the motors with flattened 
crotvns, corresponding to the vegetable na- 
ture of their food. Mamma two, pectoral. 
£>, provided rvith stiff bristles, fetemri 
nostrils two, situated at the “ 

upper part of the rostrum, winch » obtuse. 
Genera : Maoatus, Cuv. : Haixcore.Cuv.. 
Ihitina HI. Tribe 2. Zoothaga. Tectn or 
one kind or- wanting, not adapted forCTM tl- 
cation. Mamma two. pudenda . £&mal 
nostrils double or single, . ■ *5 *"J Lzg 
of the head. And he further divides them 

into — i. Those vhich have the head of 
derate, size: family f Sfrf 

terized by having teeth in *»*; !*«• ",‘^j 

simple structure, and, - 

form: and -2. Those with the toad 
moderate size, e$ua 1 b n 9 one r JJ\- 1 : rs j Cato- 
ofiht body ; forming two families, J. £"« 
dontidee; with numerous c0 ^\^ t eth ^p a . - 
lower jaw, and Mow-AoIm oon^aojh A 
Uenidcei which have no but thfirpn 
reppUed by the plates of Meet. or whaie_ 


they have warm blood, a complete double 
circulation ? they breathe the atmosphere 
by means of true lungs ; and their reproduc- 
tion and the nourishment of their offspring 
associate them with the true mammiferous 
type.” 

Mr. Bell then proceeds to say, that “the 
general form of the Cetacea is similar to that 
uf fishes, in the horizontal elongation of the 
body, the rounded and smooth surface, the 
gradual attenuation of the extremities of 
the trunk, and the development of fins and 
especially of the tail as means of progres- 
sion. The arrangement of the bones com- 
posing the anterior limb is one of the most 
important and curious parts of tlii9 subject. 
The whole of the fin consists of exactly the 
same elements as those which compose the 
arm and hand of man ; but so concealed 
underneath the thick skin which envelopes 
it, that not a trace of these bones is to be seen 
externally. In this respect an intermediate 
structure is exhibited by the anterior extre- 
mities in the Seals.” 

“ The posterior extremity is, in the whole 
order, either absolutely wanting, or merely 
rudimentary. In the latter case, its only 
vestige consists of certain small bones, the 
imperfect representative of a pelvis, sus- 
t pended, ns it were, in the flesh, and having 
j no connexion with the spinal column. In 
; this respect a striking difference is observed 
between these animals and the Seals in the 
latter, the posterior extremities are carried 
backwards, and perform the office of a tru*. 
caudal fin \ but in the Whales, this most im- 
portant organ of progression consists of an 
extremely broad and powerful horizontal 
disc, varying in figurein the different genera, 
QUk in all constituting the principal instru- 
ment of locomotion. This extraordinary 
organ is not placed vertically as in fishes, 
out horizontally ; and the admirable adapt- 
ation of such a peculiarity in its position to 
requirements of the animal forms a fresh 
beautiful illustration of the perfection 
ot Creative Wisdom. The fisheB, respiring 
only the air contained in the dense medium 
in which they live, do not require any access 
the atmosphere ; and their progression 
therefore is principally confined to the same 
place : but the Whales, breathing the atmo- 
sphere, are necessitated to come to the surface 
tor each respiration, and hence require an 
oar of inconceivable power, the position of 
which applies ita impulse in a vertical di- 
rection, bo as to impel their ponderous bodies 
trom the lowest depths of the ocean to the 
surface, every time the lungs require to be 
replenished with fresh air. The greatest 
rapidity of motion is produced by’ alternate 
of the tail against the water, upwards 
and downwards 5 but their more ordinary 
P^Srcssion is effected by an oblique lateral 
ana downward impulse, first on one side and 
the other, as a boat is impelled for- 
wards by a single oar in the act of sculling, 
i. he extent of the tail in some of the larger 
13 cnorTnoU8 ; it 3 superficies being no 
{"than about a hundred square feet, aud 
lie * *?*“•“• considerably upwards of twenty 

The respiration of these animals is another 
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bone attached to the upper jaw: blowholes 
distinct. 

The following simple and natural arrange- 
ment is by Dr. J. E. Gray. He describes the 
Whales (Cfete) as the third order of Mam - 
malia , stating that they are peculiar for their 
fish-shaped, nearly bald body ; that their 
hinder limbs are united, forming an hori- 
zontal tail ; and that they have simply co- 
nical rootless teeth or whalebone in the jaws. 
— The family of the Whales ( Balaenxdcc ), he 
observes, have a very large head, at least 
. one-third the length of the body, as the tribe 
of Whales (.fialcenind), which have whale- 
1 bones in the jaws, and. the Catodons or Phy - 
j seterina, which have simple conical teeth, 
ns the Spermaceti Whale ( Catodontci ) and 
Cachalot (Physeter). — The family of Por- 
poises {DclphinidcE ), which have a moderate 
or small head and an elongated or smooth 
body, as the Dolphins (.Detphintaj), which 
j have conical jaws and teeth, the Porpoises 
j (Phocamci), which have a shorter head and 
| compressed teeth, the Hyptroodons , which 
j only have a few teeth, — all these, Dr. Gray 
observes, have tapering front limbs, while the 
Susuk (PfatanCsfa) has trian«pilar truncated 
limbs, an elongated beak with compressed 
teeth, and the bones of the skull bent over 
the forehead, so as to form on arched cavity. 
— In the other families, Dt. Gray remarks, 
the skin is more cr less horny, and the lips 
always furnished with rigid whiskers ; the 
teeth are flat-topped* The Manatees (Jlfa- 
natiden) have eight grinders in each jaw, and 
the toil rounded at the end. The Dugongs 
C Halicoridcs) have only three or five grinders 
in each jaw, and the end of the tail truncated 
or two-lobed. 

The Cosmos', True, or Greenland 
Whale (.Bafcena Mysticctus'), is principally 
met with in the northern arctic circle, but 
it is also to be found, in considerable num- 
bers, in many other parts of the world. Al- 
though not the largest of the tribe, it is, on 
many accounts, the most valuable in a com- 
mercial point of view, being, like several 
other genera and Bpecies, pursued by man 
for the sake of oil and other valuable pro- 
ducts. Its Bize is usually, in length, about 
sixty feet ; its greatest circumference from 
thirty to forty feet. The body is bulky for- 
ward s, largest about the middle, and tapers 
rather suddenly towards the tail. The head 
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fBALENA AIT8X:CETUS.) 

is very large, narrow above ; very broad, flat, 
and rounded beneath ; it occupies about 
one-third of the entire length, being about 
sixteen or twenty feet long, and ten or twelve 
broad : the lips are five or six feet high ; and 


the upper jaw bends down at the extremity 
to close the cavity of the mouth. There are 
no teeth : the laminm of whalebone which 
fill the cavity of the month are ranged in 
two series, consisting of about three hundred 
in each: the eyes are remarkably small; 
the external opening of the ears scarcely 
perceptible ; the pectoral fins are of mode- 
rate size, and placed about two feet behind 
the angle of the lips. The tail is of great 
breadth, semi-lunate on its anterior margin 
1 deeply divided in the middle ; the posterior 
outline sinuous, and the termination of the 
lobes pointed : the anterior and middle parts 
of the body nearly cylindrical ; the posterior 
part rhomboid, the highest ridge or angle 
being upwards. General colour blackish 
gray ; the anterior part of the lower jaw, 
and part of the throat and belly, white. 

“ The family of the Balcenidce," says Mr. 
Bell, “ consisting, as there is now reason to 
believe, but of two known generic forms, are 
distinguished bv the following generic cha- 
racters : — Rivalling the Physcters in their 
huge general dimensions, the head is propor- 
tionally much smaller, and the whole form 
less clumsy. They have no teeth in either 
jaw* but the upper, which is extremely 
narrow, is furnished with numerous homy 
laminrc, — the whalebone of commerce, — 
descending perpendicularly from the palate, 
and varying in proportional breadth and 
length in the different Bpecies. . . . The ! 





SSULIi OF WHALE. WITH THE BALEEN. 

whalebone, or baleen, as it has been aalled, 
consists of numerous parallel larain®, each 
of which is formed of a central coarse fibrous 
layer lying between two which are compact 
and externally polished. The external part 
does not cover the internal to its extreme 
edge ; the latter appeare therefore beyond 
the former, and terminates in a loose fringed 
or fibrous extremity. The base of each plate 
of baleen has a conical cavity T -CQverin" a 
pulp which corresponds with it, anaWiwcl^ 
is embedded within the substance of the gum 
or buccal membrane which covers the palate 
and upper jaw. The outer compact layers 
of each baleen plate, which have _ been de- 
scribed, arc continuous with a white horny 
layer of the gum, which passes on to the 
surface of each plate ; and the pulp appears 
therefore to be the secreting organ of the 
internal coarse structure only. The fila- 
ments of the fringe are very numerous, nnd 
fill up the cavity of the mouth sufficiently to 
form a most complete and efficient strainer j 
and as the swallow is extremely small, not 
being large enough to admit even the smaller 
fish, and the food of these Whales being con- 
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j sequently restricted to very email animals, 
finch a structure is necessary in order to re- 
tain the whole of those which are taken into 
the mouth. The manner in which the food 
is taken, then, is os follows :~.The whole of 
the eeas of the Arctic regions, no less than 
those of the more southern climates, abound 
in innumerable shoals of molluscous, radiate, 
and erustaceoU3 animals, which swarm in 
such hosts as often to colour the surface of 
the sea. When a Whale, therefore, is taking 
Us food, the immense mouth being opened, 
a large number are os it were shovelled up 
by the great expanse of the lower jaw, and 
as the mouth is closed the water is regurgi- 
tated, and the numerous captives are re- 
tained by the apparatus just described. When 
the number of Whales which are found in 
the Northern Sens and the immense bulk of 
each individual are considered, imagination 
itself must fail to appreciate the countless 
myriads of small beings which are consumed 
for the nourishment of these stupendous 
bodies.” [See Clio.] 

But although this baleen, or whalebone, 
which the Greenland Whale yields in euch 
large quantities, is a product of such value 
as to reuder it an object of eager pursuit to 
those engaged in the Whale Fishery, the 
principal reward arising from the perilous 
employment is to be found in the large quan- 
tities of oil which are obtained from its thick 
: cutaneous layer of fat, or blubber, as it is 
I usually termed. A Whale sixty feet in 
length will frequently yield more than 
twenty tons of pure oil, and some of the 
pieces of baleen are twelve feet long. It is 
for these prizes that men willingly expose 
themselves to the rigours of an Arctic winter, 
the chance of falling victims to the united 
effects of cold and hunger, or shipwreck in 
» ri 3 most horrid form, occasioned by the irre- 
J sistible crush of icebergs. And should the 
' hardy mariner escape from dangers such as 
these, the harpooner not tmfrcqucntly pe- 
rishes from the upsetting of the boat owing 
to the violent pluDges which the wounded 
animal makes in the water, or the whirlpool 
| produced by his rapidly rushing down into 
the deep. 

Who can read the following passage, which 
we extract from the able author before 
quoted, without a feeling of remorse and 
Bhame ? “ The female of this species, like 
most others of the Cetacea, is extremely at- 
tached to her young, and often rushes into 
the most imminent dauger, and even upon 
certain death, to rescue or defend it. The 
whalers take advantage of this affectionate 
attachment, and strike with the harpoon the 
young Whale, quite sure that the mother 
| will before long approach for the purpose of 
Baring her offspring, but too frequently, in 
fact, to perish with it 1 ” The Whale has 
UBunlly but one young one, and brings forth 
m the early spring ; at birth it is about ten 
or twelve feet long. 


back. It is about a hundred feet long, and 
from thirty to thirty-five feet in circum- 
ference ; but in proportion to its size, and the 
difficulty of killing it, its value in oil and 
whalebone iB far less considerable than that 
of the preceding ; and on that account it is 
not sought after by whalers, and not always 
attacked when met with. It is less quiet 
and tranquil in its general movements than 
the Common Whale, seldom lying motionless 
on the surface of the water whilst blowing, 
but making way at the rate of about five 
miles an hour. When struck, the velocity | 
of its descent is such as very frequently to 
break the line, of which the Rev. Dr. Scoresby 
mentions several instances. The food of this 
enormous animal consists not only of the 
mollusca and smaller Crustacea which con- 
stitute the aliment of the Balccna, but also 
of fish of considerable size. One of this spe- 
cies was some years since towed into the 
harbour of Ostend ; and its magnificent fike- 
leton, ninety-five feet in length, wm ex- 
hibited at Charing-cross (near the Kings 
Mews, the present site of Trafalgar-square). 
When taken, this specimen of the Whale 
weighed 249 tons ; and 4000 gallons of oil 
were extracted from the blubber. 

The Broad-nosed Whale {Salana mus- 
culus) in many respects much resembles the 
preceding, except in its never attaining eo 
gigantic a size : its length being from fifty 
to eighty feet. 

The smallest of the Whales is called the 
Beaked Whale {Salcma rostrate ) ; iw 
length being about twenty-five feet. , 

The Sperm Whale, or Spermaceti 
Whale (Phuseter macrocephahu) now De- 
mands our attention. Mr. T. Bealc,surgeon, 
to whom we are indebted for a circumstantial 
account of the natural history of this species. 

Eavs . “In length it comes next to tne 

Baliena Physalis, and in bulk, probably, ge- 
nerally exceeds it, and in commercial value, 
perhaps, equals the Balaam Myeticetus; for 
although it does not possess the valuable 
whalebone of this animal, it furnishes us 
with the beautiful substance spercametJ.and 
is rich in abundance of the finest oil . it _is 
also the source ot the perfume termed am- 
bergris : Us length is about CU ‘ 

cumference about thirty or thirty-five. 



The Northern Rorqual, ot Razor- 
packed Whale. ( Balamoptcra physalis.) 
Tins Whale, which is probably the longest 
of the animal creation, is so named from its 
having a prominent ridge, or spine, on its 
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in fact, till the appearance of Mr. Huggins* 
admirable print t published by that gentle- 
man about six months before] few, -with the 
exception of those immediately engaged in 
the fishery, had the most distant idea even 
of its external form. Of its manners and 
habits, people in general seem to know as 
little os if the capture of this valuable ani- 
mal hod never given employment to British 
capital, or encouragement to the daring cou- 
rage of our hardy seamen. The very term 
■whale fishery seems associated with the coast 
of Greenland, or ice-bound Spitzbergen, and 
the stern magnificence of Arctic scenery ; few 
connect the pursuit of this ‘ sea beast* with 
the smiling latitudes of the South Pacific and 
the Coral Islands of the Torrid Zone . and 
fewer still have anymore distinct conception 
of the object of this pursuit, than that it is a 
whale producing the substance called sper- 
maceti, and ilie animat oil best adapted to 
the purpose of illumination. 

“ The head of the Sperm Whale presents, 
in front, a very thick blunt extremity, called 
the snout, or nose, and constitutes about one- 
third of the whole length of the animal ; at 
its junction with the body, is a large pro- 
tuberance on the back, called by whalers the 

* bunch of the neck ; * immediately behind 
this,or at what might be termed the shoulder, 
is the thickest part of the body, which from 
this point gradually tapers off to the tail, 
but it does not become much smaller for 
about another third of the whole length, 
when the ‘small,’ as it is called, or tail 
commences ; and at this point also, on the 
back, is a large prominence, of a pyramidal 
form, called the 4 hump,’ from which a series 
of smaller processes run half way down the 

* small,* or tail, constituting what* is called 
the ridge. The body then contracts so much 
as to become finally not thicker than the 
body of a man, and terminates by becoming 
expanded on the sides into the ‘flukes,’ or 
tail, properly speaking. The two ‘flukes* 
constitute a large triangular fin, resembling, 
in some respects, the tail of fishes, but dif- 
fering jn being placed horizontally ; there 
is a slight notch, or depression, between the 
flukes posteriorly : they are about 0 or 8 feet 
in length, and from 12 to 14 in breadth. 
The chest and belly are narrower than the 
broadest part of the back, and taper off evenly 
and beautifully towards the tail, giving what 
by sailors ia termed a clear run *. the depth 
of the head and body is in all part3, except 
the tail, greater than the width. 

“ In the right side of the nose and head is 
a large almost triangular-shaped cavity, 
called by whalers the * case,* which is lined 
with a beautiful glistening membrane, and 
covered by a thick layer of muscular fibres, 
and small tendons running in various direc- 
tions, and finally by the common integu- 
ments. This cavity is for the purpose of 
secreting and containing on oily fluid, which 
after death concretes into a granulated sub- 
stance of a yellowish colour, the spermaceti. 
The size of the case may be estimated, when 
it is stated that in a large whale it not un- 
frequently contains upwards of a ton. or 
more than ten large barrels of spermaceti. 
Beneath the case and nostril, and projecting 

beyond the lower jaw, is a thick mass of 
elastic substance, culled the ‘junk;* it i? 
formed of a dense cellular tissue, strength- 
ened by numerous strong tendinous fibres, 
and infiltrated with very fine sperm oil and 
spermaceti. The enormous mouth extends 
nearly the whole length of the head ; both 
the jaws, but especially the lower, are in 
front contracted to a very narrow point; 
and, when the, month is closed, the lower 
jaw is received within a sort of cartilaginous 
lip or projection of the upper one, but prin- 
cipally in front ; for further back, at the 
sides and towards the angle of the mouth, 
both jaws are furnished with tolerably well 
developed lips, i In the lower jaw are forty- 
two teeth of a (formidable Fize and conical 
shape, but none in the upper, which instead 
presents depressions corresponding to, and 
for the reception of the crowns of those in 
the lower jawj The tongue is small, and 
does not appeal* to possess the power of very 
extended motion. The throat is capacious 
enough to give passage to the body of a man, 
in this respect presenting a strong contrast 
with the contracted gullet of the Greenland 
Whale. The mouth is lined throughout 
with a pearly, white membrane, which be- 
comes continiious at the lips, and borders 
with the common integuments. The eyes 
ore small in comparison with the size of the 
animal, and aire furnished with eyelids, the 
lower of which is the more movable ; they 
are placed immediately above the angle of 
the mouth, at’ the widest part of the head. 

At a short distance behind the eyes, are the 
external openings of the ears, of size sufficient 
to admit a smill quill, and unprovided with 
any external auricular appendage. Behind, 
and not far from the posterior termination 
of the mouth, are placed the swimming paws, 
or fins, which ire analogous in formation to 
the anterior extremities of other animals, 
or the arm3 of, Man : they are not used as 
instruments of progression, but probably in 
giving a direction to that motion, in ba- 
lancing the body, id sinking suddenly, and 
occasional! y in supporting their young. _ 

“ A peculiarity of the Sperm Whale, which 
strikes at first sight c^ery beholder, is the 
apparently disproportionate and unwieldy 
bulk of the head ; but this peculiarity, in- 
stead of being, as might be supposed, an 
impediment to the freedom of the animal’s 
motions in his native element, is, in fact, 
on the contrary, in some respects very con- 
ducive to his lightness and agility, if such a 
term can with propriety be applied to such 
an enormous creature ; for a great part of 
this bulk of the head is made up of a large 
thin membranous case, containing, during 
life, a thin oil of much less specific gravity 
than water, below which again is the junk, 
which, although heavier than the spermaceti, 

Is still lighter than the element in which 
the whale moves; consequently the head, 
taken as a whole, is lighter, specifically, than 
any other part of the body, and will always 
have a tendency to rise, at least, so far above 
the surface as to elevate the nostril, or ‘ blow 
hole,* sufficiently for all purposes of respira- 
tion ; and more than this, a very slight effort 
on the part of the fish would only be ncces- 
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eary to raise the whole of the anterior flat 
surface of the nose out of the water ; in case 
the animal should wish to increase its speed 
to the utmost, the narrow inferior surface 
which haa been before stated, to bear some 
resemblance to the cutwater of a ship, and 
which would in fact answer the same pur- 
pose to the whale, would be the only part 
exposed to the pressure of the water in front, 
enabling him thus to pass with the greatest 
celerity and ease through the boundless 
tracks of his wide domain. It is in this shape 
of the head that the Sperm Whale differs in 
the most remar kahle'degree from the Green- 
land Whale, the shape of whose heed more 
resembles that of the porpoise, and in it the 
nostril \s situated much further bach, ren- 
dering it seldom or never necessary for the 
nose to be elevated above the surface of the 
water, and when swimming even at the 
greatest speed, the Greenland Whale keeps 
nearly the whole of the head UDder it, but 
aa his head tapers off evenly in front, this 
circumstance does not much Impede his mo- 
tion, the rate of which is, however, never 
equal to that of a Sperm Whale. It seems, 
indeed, in point of fact, that this purpose of 
rendering the head of light specific grain ty, 
is the only use of this mass of oil and fat, 
although many have supposed, and not 
without some degree of probability, that the 
f u ?V especially may be serviceable in 
v? Vl i j ng injurious effects of concussion, 

k , ^ha le happen to meet with any 
obstacle when in full career; this supposi- 
tion, however, would appear hardly tenable 
nu 11 T e . c ° ns ^ er the Greenland Whale, 
“{•hough living among the rock-like icebergs 
oi the. Arctic Seas, has no such convenient 
provision, and. with senses probably in alt, 
ana certainly in one respect, less acute than 
those of tlie Sperm Whale, on which account 
.^omd seem requisite for him to possess 
tins defence rather than the Sperm Whale, 
wfcose habitation is, for the roost paTt, in the 
latitude of the Southern Seas. - 
. The several humps and ridges on the 
cock of the Sperm Whale constitute another 
oiuerence In their external aspect ; these 
prominences, however, arc by no means pe- 
to the Sperm Whale, os they are 
possessed also by several other species of 
xvu » 9> 118 tfreRfczor-back and Broad-nosed 
i!l 3 ' sornc others ; and it would seem 
mat the possession of these parts marks those 
in u 9 °re noted for thcir.swiftness 

#n * and their activity in endeavouring 
w aefend themselves when attacked, which 
may be explained in this way, or it may be 
considered probable, that these prominences 
S? 4 - otn a greater development, in tlie 
situations where they are placed, of those 
processes of the vertebra or bones composing 
ca ^ e( * t^e spinal processes, and to 
nich the muscles principally used in pro- ? 
£^l s . sl(m &n& other motions are attached, as 
weu ag those muscles and ligaments which 1 
l° n S.and bulky head ; they con- { 
evquently must indicate an increase in the j 
™ strength of these muscles and liga- 
nrents, &c., and on this account constitute a i 
Jxn? t remar hable difference between those I 
_J_ nates possessed of them, and those not so | 


furnished. This distinction is so great, that 
it induced Laccpede to divide the genus Ba- 
l®na into those with a hump and those with- 
out, employing the name Bakena for the 
latter, and styling the others Bahenoptera. 

11 The skin of the Sperm Whale, as of all 
other cetaceous animals, is without scales, 
smooth, hut occasionally, in old whales, 
wrinkled, and frequently marked on the 
sides by linear impressions, appearing as if 
rubbed against some angular body. The 
colour of the skin, over the greater part of 
its extent, is very dark— most so on the 
upper j>art or the head, the back, and on the 
flukes, in which situations it is in fact some- 
times black ; on the sides it gradually as- 
sumes a lighter tint, tilt on the breast it be- 
comes silvery gray. In different individuals 
there is, however, considerable variety of 
shade, and some are even piebald. Old 
‘ Bulls,* as full-gTOwn males are called by ; 
whalers, have generally a portion of gray i 
on the nose, immediately above the fore part 
of the upper jaw, and they are then said to 
be gray-headed. In young whales the skin 
is about three-eighths of an inch thick, but 
in old ones it is not more than one-eighth. 
Immediately beneath the * black skin ' lies 
the blubber, or fat, which on the breast of a 
large whale acquires the thickness of 14 
inches, and on most other pai ts of the body, 
it measures from 8 to 11. This covering is 
called, by South Sea whalers, the blanket ; 
it is of a light yellow colour, and when 
melted down furnishes the Sperm oil. The 
blubber serves two excellent purposes to the 
whale, in rendering it buoyant, and in fur- 
nishing it with a warm protection from the 
coldness of the surrounding element, in tins 
last respect answering well to the name be- 
stowed upon it by the sailors. 

The ingenious and intelligent author, from : 
whose pamphlet we have made the pre- 
ceding extracts, gives an account of the 
Ri«e and Progress of the Fishery, and of the 
modes of pursuing, killing, and “cutting in 

the Sperm Whale. To the Pamphlet itself, 
as well as to Mr. Beale’s more elaborate 
history of this important Whale, therefore, 
we beg to refer such of our readera as would 
wish for a more detailed narrative. >ve 
shall conclude with one short extract more 
from Mr. Beale’s able “ Observations. 

*• in calm weather gmit difficulty w 
times experienced in approaching the WJiaie 
on account of the quickness of his sight and 
hearing. Under these circumstances the 
fishers have recourse to paddles instead of 
ours, and by this mean, can quietly get near 
enough to make use tf the harpoon. " hen 
first struck, the IVbale generally ‘sounds, 
or descends perpendicularly io an amazing 
depth, tokiug out perhaps the belonsmg 

to the four boats, 800 fathoms 1 afterwards, 
when weakened by loss of blood and fatigue, 
he becomes unable <o -sound,’ hut P«se, 
rapidly along tlie surface, h ‘2 

nerhaos three or four boats. If he docs not 
turn, the people in the boats draw in the 
line bv which they are attached to (he ItWj i 
anti thus easily come up with lum. even when 
going with great velocity ; he is then easily 
lanced, and soon killed. ______ 
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Dr. J. E. Gray has published an elabo- 
rate monograph of the Whales in one of the 
parte of the Zoology of H.M. SS. Erebus and 
Terror, and also a Catalogue of the Cetacea 
in the British Museum. The works of 
Scoresby and Beale give us large details of 
what is known about the history and cap- 
ture of the two most important species in a 
commercial point of view. [See DoLrmx, 
Narwhal, Porpoise, &c.] 

WHEATE *. (Saxicola csnantheJ) This 
Passerine bird is very generally diffused over 
the globe, and visits us early in the spring. 
It frequents new-tilled grounds, and is a close 
attendant on the plough, in 6Carch of insects 
and small worms, which are its principal 
food. In length the Wheate&r is about five 
inches and a half. The Bill is black ; eyes 
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hazel j over the eyes, cheek, and cars is a 
broad black streak, and above it a line of 
white ; the top of the head, hinder part of 
the neck, and the back arc bluish gray ; the 
wing-coverts and quills are dusky, edged 
with rusty white ; the rump is perfectly 
white, as is also part of the tail; the lest 
black ; the under parts are pale buff, tinged 
with red on the breast : legs and feet black. 
The Wheatear breeds under shelter of a tuft 
or clod, in newly-ploughed lands, or under 
stones, and sometimes in old rabbit burrows : 
its nest, which is constructed with great care, 
is composed of dry grass or moss, mixed with 
wool, and is lined with feathers, and defended 
by a sort of covert fixed to the stone or clod 
under which it is fflrmed : the female gene- 
rally lays five or six light blue eggs, the 
larger end encompassed with a circle of a 
somewhat deeper hue. In some parts of 
England great numbers are taken in snares 
made of horse-hair, placed beneath a turf. 
They leave us about the latter end of August 
and September, and about that time are seen 
in great numbers by the sea shore, where, 
probably, they subsist some little time before 
they take their departure. 

WHEAT-PLY. ( Cccidomijia tritici.) The 
European Wheat-fiy is a two-winged gnat, 
somewhat resembling a musquito in form, 
but is very small, being only about one tenth 


of nn inch long. Its body is orange-coloured. 
Its two wings are transparent, and change- 
able in colour ; they are narrow at the base, 
rounded at the tip, and are fringed with 
little hairs on the edges. Its long nntennra 
are composed of twelve little bead-like joints, 
each encircled with minute hairs. Towards 
the end of June, or when the wheat is in 
blossom, these flies appear in swarms in the 
wheat-fields during the evening, at which 
tfme they are very active. The females ge- • 
nerally lay their eggs before nine o’clock at 
night, thrusting them, by means of a long 
retractile tube in the end of their bodies, 
within the chaffy scales of the flowers, in 
clusters of from two to fifteen, or more. By : 
day they remain at rest on the stems and 
leaves of the plants, where they are shaded 
from the heat of the sun. They continue to 
appear and lay their eggs throughout a 
period of thirty-nine days. The eggs are 
oblong, transparent, and of a pole buff colour, 
and hatch in eight or ten days after they are 
laid. The young insects, produced from 
them, are little footless maggots, tapering 
towards the head, and blunt at the hinder 
extremity, with the rings of the body some- 
what wrinkled and bulging at the sides. 
They are at first perfectly transparent and 
colourless, but soon take a deep yellow or 
orange colour. They do not travel from one 
floret to another, but move in a wriggling 
manner, and by sudden jerks of the body, 
when disturbed. ' As many as forty-seven 
have been counted in a single floret. It is 
supposed that they live at first upon the 
pollen, and thereby prevent the fertilization 
of the grain. They are soon seen, however, 
to crowd around the lower part of the germ, 
and there appear to subsist on the matter 
destined to have formed the graiq. The 
latter, in consequence of their depredations, 
becomes shrivelled and abortive ; and, in 
some seasons, a considerable part of the crop 
is thereby rendered worthless. The maggots, 
when fully grown, are nearly one eighth of 
an inch long. It is said that the maggots 
quit the ears of the wheat by the first of 
August, descend to the ground, and go into 
it to the depth of half an inch. It is pro- 
bable that there they remain unchanged 
through the winter, ana having finished their 
transformations, come out of the ground in 
the winged form in the 6pring, when the 
wheat is about to blossom. Dr. Asa Fitch 
has entered into the history, transformation, 
and habits of this insect with great detail in 
the sixth volume of the Transactions of the 
New York State Agricultural Society (1847). 
Jealous for the honour of his country, he has 
tried to prove that it is not a native of North 
America, and was unknown there anterior 
to the revolutionary war ; but there is some 
doubt whether the Wheat-fly of North Ame- 
rica i3 not a distinct species from the Eu- 
ropean one. Mr. Say has named it Cecido- 
niyia destructor. [See Hessian-fly.] 

WHIDAH FINCH. (Vidua.') A genus 
of beautiful birds, inhabiting Western Africa, 
and particularly abundant in the kingdom 
of Whidah, — whence their name ; but which 
has been corrupted, and is frequently written 
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Widow Brae. The body of the : Whidah- (Caprtmul- 

flnch is generally about the size of acanary- "®“ y-^s Wilson tells us,in his uiter- 
bird, but the male is remakable for an i aato- ' on the Ornithology of Amt- 

nishing development of plumage during the estm^wo ^ about thc ^ of April, if 

breeding season, after which its splendid tail ^ n te no t uncommonly cold, tba 

(hops off, and the sexes are then barely <j«- ^viD-o^w-willisfirstheardinPennsylvama, 

tlnguishable. • There are several species, ™P. p “° e r n i n „ as the dush of twihght corn- 
one of which, Vidua Paradises, will be m the f iveni^g, room! ^ soon as dawn 
sufficient to describe. The upper part of mencM,or e6tateo f Kentucky X first 

the plumage is of a faded or deep brownish- basjrohe. ^ ofApni.near 

mmmm 

ssk'HSS 

^ 1 

IB proach as foreboam^ no b faf e or 

// . 

wsiuah risen. -tvroOA »,«!«<■ 1 conse'quraSs^hat this superstitious dread 
black ; bnt this colour becomes of a paler seems on ** ^“taracqnain trace . E very 

hue on the wings and lateral tail-feathers. JFsL . and evening his shriil and rapid 

The head, chin, and throat are of this faded morning and even ^ frQm tbe ^joining 

black, which extends downwards “arrowing rcp „,il tl nnd when two or more are calling out | 
as it descends, to the middle of the breast, woods, and a nen r }j oftell the c ase m the 
A broad rich orange ru!bus colour proceeds at the s “™ e ‘‘ ’ d at n0 greo t distance from 

. from the upper part of the hack of ^eoeck Painog season.and at n b h 

and unitea with a tinge of the same colour each o * , mountains, 13 * ea Hy B 

Sl” taW - C0,ra * ’ C 

WHTMPKET,. (Vumenius ItVcopus.} A oft en servesM a la^ y^^ p , ainl y to arti- 
species of grallatorial bird closely allied to w hich have been S«je™“5 

the Curlew, hut considerably smaller in 6ize, culate hem lebip-peor-icill. the first 
being not above eighteen indies long. The aPP 11 ^.* c b eing mtered with 6!““* ?"? I 
plumage is of a grayish white, the leathers 1 ^rwhole in about a «Mnd to 

v,wzvam • the scapulars phasis, ana inc , two or more mates 


of the head is divided longitucunauy u j >apid ana 

white line, bounded on each side by a black come ““ ‘ t S in inS to overpower or : 
one! the bill is at least three inches long, were you often hear a 

the upper mandible is blackish brown, the the o - k between the not •• 

lower* one pale red. Dr. Fleming, in h s as at almost aU othere, 

British Animals, informs us that it fonn 3 its the » n0 t more than a „ fP a ml 

nest on exposed heaths in Zetland, and lays + 1 ! ^t^hce. skimmiug about the ho - 1 

four or five eggs. After the breeding sea- ^surioce^sK^ aUgh * ing on the : wood wlc, 
son it nearly disappears from the nonhero on tlie roof. clear 

islands, but, duriug winter, frequents the JJ j? A^yy become silent, unie ,. )Ulc 

EnglUh shores, associating in small flocks. f bt w£en they are hC T f d ,i,ere be a 

[See Curlew.] £S&n "V^M lWdph™' bushy 

WIirSCHAT. .(Soxicola rubetro.] A “ e ' b9 Xey are sure° to be found jn^suih 

species of Passerine bird which is not nn- b -’ During the day Ibay . j parts 
frequent in the British islands, and may be situation red solil ary, and d «P f '“ cd ro p ndt 

commonly found on broom and furze, on the m . wpodSj generally on h S yynien dis- 

highest twigs of which it perches, and occa- tl5ey re pose m sdenc^ ' fa jj ] 0 w 

sioaally sing3 very sweetly. It binlds its . - .they rise withm a few - V^rtr or 
nest on the ground, forming it of ^J ed J? ’ ant j slowly through the n ^5°? el f ie 0 n R lovr 
and lining it with fine grass. The female ana ^ and generally eetue ' on 
lay b six eggs of a uniform blue. It »s rather f ^ > Qr on the ,G«>und. T « r ^ owUf 

larger than the Stonechat, to wliich it is deficient during the * 

closely allied. [See SxONtcUAT.l ^ 
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they seem then to want that vivacity for 
which they are distinguished in the morning 
and evening twilight. They are rarely shot 
at or molested ; and from being thus tran- 
siently seen in the obscurity of dusk, or in 
the deep umbrage of the woods, no wonder 
their particular markings of plumage should 
be so little known, or that they should be 
cqnfounded with the night hawk, whom in 
general appearance they so much resemble. 
The female begins to layabout the second 
week in May, selecting for this purpose the 
most unfrequented part of the wood, often 
where some brush, old logs, heaps of leaves, 
&c. had been lying, and always on a dry 
situation. The eggs ore deposited on the 
ground, or on the leaves, not the slightest 
appearance of nest being visible. These 
are usually two in number, in shape much 
resembling those of the night hawk, but 
having the ground colour much darker, and 
more thickly marbled with dark olive. 

“ Early in June, as soon as the young ap- 
pear, the notes of the male usually cease, or 
are heard but rarely. Towards the latter port 
of summer, a short time before these birds 
leave us, they are again occasionally heard ; 
but their call is then not so loud, much less 
emphatical, and more interrupted than in 
spring. Early in September they move off 
towards the south. 

44 The Whip-poor-will is nine inches and 
a half long, and nineteen inches in extent ,* 
the bill is blackish, a full quarter of an inch 
long, much stronger than that of the night 
hawk, and bent a little at the point, the 
under mandible arched a little upwards, fol- 
lowing the curvature of the upper ; the 
nostrils are prominent and tubular, their 
openings directed forward j the mouth is 
extravagantly large, of a pale flesh-colour 
within, and beset along the side3 with a 
number of long, thick, clastic bristles, the 
longest of which extends more than half an 
inch beyond the point of the bill, cud in fine 
hair, and curve inwards ; these 6eem to serve 
as feelers, aud prevent the escape of winged 
insects : the eyes are very large, full, and 
bluish black ; the plumage above is so varie- 
gated with black, pale cream, brown, and 
rust-colour, sprinkled and powdered in such 
minute streaks and spots, os to defy descrip- 
tion.” 

WHITE ADMIRAL [BUTTERFLY}. 
A name given by collectors to Butterflies of 
the genus Lbncnitis. 

WHITE ANT. [See Termes.] 

WHITEBAIT. iCIujKaalba.) This small 
fish, which of late years lias gained a sort of 
tavern celebrity as a dish suited to the epi- 
curism of certain “ diners-out,” appears in 
the Thames about the beginning of April, 
and becomes abundant during the summer 
monins till September. It grows to the 
length of six inches, and its sides are uni- 
formly of a white colour, whence its name, 
i For a long time it was denied to be a distinct 
species, and tupposed to be the fry of other 
membera of the Herring tribe, and there are 
legislative enactments (now rarely if ever en- 
forced) against Whitebait fishing, ou account 


of the necessity of using nets with small 
meshes. It is now, however, a well-esta- 
blished fact, that no fry of valuable fishes 
swim along with them ; and those who are 
prone to indulge in the luxury of a White- 
bait dinner on the banks of Father Thames 
need be under no apprehension of having 
gratified an epicurean taste at the expense 
of piscatorial impropriety. 

WHITE BORDER [BUTTERFLY]. A 
name given by collectors to a species of But- 
terfly, Vanessa Antiopa. 

WHITE [BUTTERFLIES]. A name 
applied by collectors to species of Butterflies, 
of the genera Pieris, Pontia , and Leucophasia. 

■WHITE SHARK. [See Suark.] 

WHITING. (ATerlangiu vulgaris .) A 
well-known fish belonging to the Gadidcc or 
cod tribe, and valuable on account of its 
delicacy and lightness as an article of food. 
It does not usually exceed .a pound and a 
half in weight ; abounds on all the British 
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coasts, and comes in large shoals towards 
the shore in the months of January anrl 
February, for the purpose of depositing its 
spawn. It is easily distinguished from the 
haddock by the absence of the barbule on the 
cliin ; and from the pollack and coal-fish by 
having the under jaw shorter than the upper, 
and the tail even at the end- 

WIDGEON. (Ancis [ATareca') Penelope*) A 
species of migratory birds, bred in the morasses 
of the north, wliicli they quit on the approach 
of winter, and as they advance towards the 
end of their southern journey, they spread 
themselves along the shores, and over the 
marshes and lakes in various ports of the 
Coutinent, as well as those of the British 
Isles. Here they remain during the winter, 
at the end of which the old birds pair ; and 
the whole tribe, in full plumage, ♦ake their 
departure northward about the endof March. 
They commonly fly, in small flocks, during 
the night, and may be known from their 
congeners by their whistling note while they 
are on the wing. They are easily domes- 
ticated in places where there is plenty of 
water, and are much admired for their beauty 
and sprightliness. The bill is an inch and 
a half long, narrow, and serrated on the 
inner edges, the upper mandible being of a 
dark lead colour, tipped with black. The 
crown of the head, which is very high aud 
narrow, is of a cream colour, with n small 
spot of the same under each eye : the re<t of 
the head, the neck, and the breast, are bright 
rufous chestnut, obscurely freckled on the 
head with black spots, and darkest on the 
chin and throat, which are tinged with a 
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vinous colour : a bund of waved or indented 
narrow aab brown and white lines separates 
the breast and neck ; the back and scapulars 
are marked with similar feathers, as are also 
the sides of the body under the wings : the 
belly, to the vent, is white : the great wing- 
coverts are brown, edged with white and 
tipped with black, which forms an upper 
border to the changeable green beauty-spot 
'of the wings, which is also bordered on the 
under side -by another stripe formed by the 
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deep velvet black tips of the secondary quills : 
the exterior webs of the adjoining quills are 
white, and those next the buck, are of a deep 
brown, edged with yellowish white ; the vent 
and upper tail-coverts are black. The tail 
is of a brownish ash colour, edged with yel- 
lowish white ; the two middle feathers being 
sharp-pointed, darker and longer than the 
test. The legs and toes-arepf a dull lend 
colour, faintly tinged with green ; the middle 
of the webs and nails black. The femate is 
of a sober brown ; the fore part of the neck 
and breast paler ; scapulars dark brown, 
edges paler ; wings and belly as in the male. 
r.he young of both sexes are gray, and con- 
tinue bo till February, when the plumage 
of the male begins gradually to assume its 
turn colouriugs ; but after July the feathers 
become dark and gray, so that he is hardly 
to be distinguished, from his mate. 

WIDOW-BIRD. [See WitiDAn-Fiifcn:.] 

lVILLOW WREN. (Sylvia trochilus.) 
J: or a most pleasing description of this “ fairv 
bird, ’ wc turn to Mr. W. C. IIewitson r fl 
elegant ‘ Illustrations,’ &c. : and, with Iris 
' we copy the greater part of it. 
Much as I love all the dear birds of sum- 
Jner, says this gentleman, “ there is not one 
tne return of which I have yearly witnessed 
with so much pleasure as that of the WiUow 
u ren «, and however more highly the rich 
melody of some of the other warblers may 
oe prized, there is a simplicity and a sweet 
cadence about the note of this species, which 
never fans to excite within me feeliugs of 
pleasure, which none but the lover of nature 
rv 1 . ^fher appreciate or understand, but 
* are to him among ,i the chief enjoy - 
meuts of his life. The Willow Wren is one 
» most abundant of the warblers, and 
r‘D? 3 l ever y wo °d. and copse is enlivened 
. its beautiful form and graceful motions. 
i* 15 ? .» aT1 inhabitant of more northern 
S»«W and I shall not readily forget the 
c~! « f experienced on hearing its soft 
vicet note, whilst seated within the Arctic 


Circle, upon one of the bleak isles of Nor- 
way. 

“ The Willow Wren builds its nest upon 
the ground, sometimes in the midst of woods, 
when not thick, but more commonly near 
their morgin.or in open places, or by the side 
of those grassy drives which are cut through 
them. It may be found in most of those 
grassy banks where brushwood occurs. In 
'shape the nest resembles that of the common 
wren, being arched over, and entered from 
the side ; it is, however, much more fragile, 
and not easily moved entire ; it is composed 
of dry grass and moss, with dead leaves, 
warmly lined with feathers. . . . Mr. Neville 
Wood, in his British Song Birds, quotes a 
letter from Dr. Liverpool, describing the 
readiness with whieh the WiUow Wren be- 
comes sociable. To this I can add a most 
interesting instance. To ascertain beyond 
doubt the identity of the two varieties of the 
eggs figured, I had captured, on their nests, 
several of the birds. Amongst these was one 
which I had carried home and confined 
during the night in a large box, and such 
was its tameness, that when I took it out 
the following morning, and would have Bet 
it at liberty, it seemed to have no wish to 
leave my hand, and would hop about the 
table at which I was sitting, picking up flics 
which I caught for it. ^ the autumn, pre- 
vious to their departure, the Willow >V rens 
frequent our gardens and orchards, where 
they may be seen busily picking insects from 
the pea-straw, and other vegetables, the 
young ones easily distinguished by their 
brighter yellow colouring s sometimes war- 
bling a farewell song, but in a touefor differ- 
ent to their joyous carol in thespnn^, and 
so subdued that it is scarcely audible. 

We are also indebted to the knAness 
of Mr. A. Hepburn, of Whittingham, for the 
following interesting notes on the tva- 
,,ovr WliEN. This plainly coloured but 
elegantly shaped species is a £ “?. me '/L s '; 

tant in Britain, arriving in April and de 

parting in September, and lsab ?°AantIy d‘ 
tributed over the whole wooded parts i of _ the 
country. The male announces bis presence 
by a simple song, composed of a few notes, on 
a descending sea e, but the tone is so silvery 
riiatTtseemf to tell of all the sweet influents 
of soring, the April shower and sunshine, the 
burstimf bud and the opening flower ■, and 
what eve for the beautiful can fail to mnrk 
The elSanee ofl.is form as he nimbly glides 
amongst the young leaves, springs into the 
eh after an in sect, or flits from tree to tree J 
Bv and by, when mated, a snug arched nest 
is built on the ground, in a tuft oi grass or 
nther rank vegetation, and six or 
cJv.n ^ ft ft e whi te” fig 3 spotted with red are 
seven little nre f e( j on variety 

of caterpillars and insects, by the Attraction 
of which, great benefit is conferred on the 
labours of the husbandman and gardener. 
There are often two broods m the season. 

WINDHOVER. [See Kestrel.] 

mvora. in habits and pn^sica (^mon 

closely related to the i-«J 0 . 
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European Wolf is yellowish or fulvous gray : 
hair harsh and strong, longest below the ears 
and on the neck, shoulders, and haunches : 
muzzle black ; cheeks and parte above the 
eyes ochreous or gray : upper lip and chin 
•white : eyes oblique : tail straight or nearly 
bo; and a blackish streak or band on the 
fore-legs about the carpus. Cuvier states 
that this Wolf, which more commonly infests 
the western countries of Europe, is found 
from Egypt to Lapland, and seems to have 
passed over into America. The French 
wolves are generally browner and somewhat 
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smaller than those of Germany ; while those 
of Russia are longer, and appear more bulky 
and formidable from the great quantity of 
lon^ coarse hair on the cheeks, throat, and 
neck. In Sweden and Norway the Wolvea 
are very similar to the Russian* race, but are 
lighter in colour, and in winter totally white. 
The Alpine Wolvea are brownish-gray, and 
smaller than the French ; those of Italy and 
to the eastward towards Turkey, fulvous. 
There is no doubt whatever that Wolves 
formerly lurked in the uncleared woody dis- 
tricts of Britain ; and there is sufficient his- 
torical evidence to prove that the Romans 
endeavoured to extirpate them ; but although 
they considerably thinned these ferocious 
and cowardly beasts of prey, enough was left 
for their Saxon and Norman successors to 
do ,• and notwithstanding the laws of Edgar 
were specially directed to their extirpation, 
by liberating the Welsh from the tax of gold 
and silver on condition of an annual tribute 
of three hundred Wolves, and the punish- 
ment awarded to English criminals was com- 
muted to a delivery of a certain number of 
Wolves’ tongues, yet the vast wild tracts and 
extensive forests of ancient Britain were 
holds too strong even for his wise and vi- 
gorous measures. 

There are several species of this animal, 
the chief of which is the Black Wolf, fre- 
quent in the^ Pyrenees and to the south of 
those mountains, where it is more numerous 
than the Common Wolf above described, and 
exceeds it in strength and stature. “The 
Spanish Wolves,” says Col. Hamilton Smith, 
“ congregated formerly in the passes tf the 
Pyrenees in large troops, and even now the 
lobo will accompany strings of mules as soon 
as it becomes dusky. They are seen bound- 
ing from bush to bush by the side of tra- 
vellers, and keeping parallel with them as 
they proceed, waiting an opportunity to 
select a victim ; and often succeeding, unless 
the muleteers can reach some place of safety 
before dark.” 


WOLF -FISH. (Anarrfcnxw Jujms.') An 
Acanthopterygious fish, belonging to th 
Gobioxdece family, generally of a large size, 
and furnished with jaws bo well-armed as to 
render it. a dangerous inhabitant of the 
deep. The whole body is smooth and slimy t 
the jaws, vomer, and palate-bones are armed 
with large bony tubercles which support on 
their summits little enamelled teeth, but the 
anterior teeth are conical and longer. There 
are six gill-rays, and neither cteca nor air- 
bladder. This fish inhabits the North Sea, 
being common enough as low as the French 
coast. They sometimes attain, the length of ! 
six or seven feet, but their more common 
size is from eighteen inches to three feet, the 
latter of which will weigh about twenty 1 
pounds. It has n hoary colour, with a 
whitish belly, dark head with white specks, I 
and two rows of large blackish lateral spots. 
It feeds upon Crustacea and shell-fish, which ' 
it breaks in pieces with its teeth. Its motion 
is serpentine, like that of on eel and when 
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it is seen reposing in the cleft of a rock Its 
body is undulated. Fabricius says, that 
on the Greenland coast it associates itself 
with the common Lump-fish, migrating 
along with it ; that is, retiring from the 
deep sea in autumn, and returning again in 
spring. Its great size and formidable teeth 
do not protect it from the assaults of th3 
Lump -fish, for the latter, when alarmed for 
the safety of its offspring, pursues the Wolf- 
fish, and fastening upon its neck persecutes ( 
it to death. 

WOLVERINE. [See GuloJ 

WOMBAT. (Phascolomys Wombat .) This 
little bear-like Marsupial Quadruped is 
known in New South Wales, and called by 
the natives IFomat, TFam&ai, or TTom&ucA, 
according to the different dialects, or per- 
haps to the different rendering of the wood- 
rangers who brought the information. It 
burrows like the badger, and on the con- 
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tinent does not quit its retreat till dark ? hut 
it feeds at all tunes on the uninhabited is- 
lands, and was commonly seen foraging 
amongst the sea refuse on the shore, though ! 
the coarse grass seemed to be its usual non- 1 
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mhmeut, Bass, the intrepid surgeon and I 
voyager, whose name is commemorated in I 
the Strait separating Van Diemen’s Land j 
and Australia, first found this curious ani- | 
mat. The natives eat its flesh, nud, as is , 
usual with them, roast it. It is sometimes 
brought to this country ; the only specimen 
we have seen was very dull and unintelli- 
gent. It has a clumsy body, and a large 
nattiah head ; fore feet with live toes, armed 
with crooked nails, hind feet with four, 
and a little tubercle without a nail in 
place of the great toe. The hair is coarse, 
thinly set upon the belly, thicker on the 
back and head, and thickest upon the loins 
and rump ; the colour of it a light sandy 
brown of varying shades, but darkest along 
tne brok. According to the natives, the 
oTnbat of the mountains is never seen 
dnnng the day, but Uves retired in hia bur- 

iw, which U long and winding ; It feeds 
only during the night ; but that of the islands 
is said to feed iu all parts of the day. [For 
note on a fossil species see Phascolouys in 
bum.KMENr.] 

WOODCOCK. (ScoTopas twtfcola.) A 
species of migratory birds of the Snipe tribe j 
measuring fourteen inches in length, twenty - 
tlx in breadth, and weighing about twelve 
ounces. ^ The shape of the head is remark- 
able, being rather obtusely triangular than 
round, with the eyes placed near the top, 
and the ears very forward. .The upper 
mandible, which measures about three inches, 
u furrowed nearly its whole length, and at 
the tip it projects beyond, and hangs over, 
l in . der one * ending in a kind of knob, 
which, is susceptible of the finest feeling, and 
Calculated, by that means, to find the small 
worms in the soft moist grounds, from whence 
H extracts them .with its sharp-pointed 
tongue. The crown of the head is ash 
C0 v? nape and back part of the neck 
are black, marbled with three bars of rusty 
* black line extends from the corners 
or toe mouth to the eyes, the orbits of which 
are pale buff : "the whole of the under parts 
j , w ' 3 ^ white, numerously barred 
™ dark waved lines. The tail is black, 
indented across with reddish spots on the 
euaes : the tip is ash above, and glossy white 
oetow. The legs are short, feathered to the 
Hncea,and are either of a sallow flesh-colour 
or a -bluish hue. The upper parts .of the 
P’dmoge are so mottled, barred, etreaked, 
ana vanegated, as would render a minute 
ascription both difficult and tedious. The 
w “ lte > *sd ( gray, brown, rufous, and 
j euow, are so disposed in rows, crossed and 
u , at , intervals by lines and marks of 
. eba P es » that the whole, seen at a 
:vr® distance, appear to be undistinguish- 
blended together and confused ; the 
it however, by being accustomed to 

« t0 discover it faraong the wi- 
^ *and leaves of fern9, sticks, 
kWi ♦ « s r by which it is generally 
livh , 'J 3 moist and solitary retreats) 
fmw. flnrk eye and glossy silver-white 
coffn^- tll u* . Tlie Woodcock leaves the- 
StSrSf 8 bo r derIn B hpon the Baltic in the 
rviftS 1 ? se tting in of winter, on its 
_ Ce to this country. They neither come 


i in flocks, nor remain near the shores to take 
i tlieir rest longer than a day. In temperate 
weather, they retire to the mossy moors and 
bleak mountainous parts of the country j but 
as soon ns the frost sets in, and the enow 
begins to fall, they return to lower and 
warmer situations, where they meet with 
boggy grounds and springs, and little oozing 
mossy rills whieh are rarely frozen, and seek 
the shelter of close bushes of holly, furze, &c. 
in the woody glens by day, and remove to 
different haunts and feed only in the night. 
The female makes her nest on the ground, 
generally at the root or stump of a decayed 
tree ; it is carelessly formed of dry fibres 
and leaves, upon which she lays four or five 
rusty gray eggs, blotched and marked with 
dusky spots. The flight of the Woodcock is 
rapid when pursued by the sportsman. Its 
flesh is highly esteemed. 

WOOD-CRACKER. A name not un- 
commonly applied to the Nuthatch CSitta 
Europma). [See Nuthatch.] 
WOODLARK. [SeeLAnK.] 
WOOD-LEOPARD, The name applied 
to a beautiful species of Moth ( Zeuzcra j£s- 
cult). [See Zeuzera.J 
WOODPECKERS. A great group of Zy- 
godactylous Birds, well characterized by 
their striking and singular habits, to which 
their whole structure is singularly adapted. 
Mr. Bewick has described the family as 
having the bill large, strong, and fitted 
for its employment : the end of it is sharp 
and formed like a wedge, with which 
it pierces the bark of trees, and penetrates 
through the outside sound wood of the tree 
to the inside decayed port, where its food is 
lodged. Its neck is short and thick, and 
furnished with powerful muscles, which en- 
able it to strike with such force ns to be 
heard at a considerable distance : the noiee 
thus occasioned is not by vibration round a 
hole, as 6ome authors assert, but by ^succes- 
sion of strokes repeated with surprising ra- 1 
pidity. Its tongue is long and taper, and 
capable -of great elongation ; at the cna of it | 
there is in mvit of the species a hard horny 
substance, curving slightly _ downwards, 
which penetrates into the crevrees of trees, 
and extracts the insects and tbeit eggs which 
are lodged there : it is also lubricated by a 
glutinous secretion. The tail consists often 
stiff, sharp-pointed feathers, Tough on the 
under sides, and bent inwards, by which it 
supports itself on the trunks ot trees while in 
search of food : for this purpose Us feet are 
short and thick, and its toes, which are 
placed two forward and two backward, tire 
armed with strong hooked claus, by which 
it clings firmly, and creeps up and down in 

^Mr^YarreU observes that another anato- 
mical peculiarity remarkable in the skeleton 
of the Woodpecker, but admirably adapted 
to its habits, is the small size of the keel of 
the breast-bone. “Moderate powers or 
flight," he says, “ sufficient to transport the 
bird from tree to tree, are all thatitseems 
to require ; large pectoral muscles wit! 
deep keel to the breast-bone would to this 
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bird be an inconvenience- The descending 
position of the bones of the toil indicate the 
mode by which the stiff points of the tail 
feathers are brought into contact with the 
surface of the bark, of the tree to form an 
accessory prop.” 

The Greek "Woodpecker. (Pietu rin* 
dis.) The bill of this bird, which is the se- 
cond in sire of the British kinds, is two 
inches long, triangular, and of a dark horn 
colour ; the tongue towards the tip is fur- 
nished with numerous fibres, projecting 
transversely, of the size of minute hairs ; the 
outer circle of the eye js white, surrounding 
another of red ; top of the head bright crim- 
soni which extends down the hinder part of 
the neck, ending in a point behind ; the eye 
is surrounded by a black space ; and from 
each corner of the bill runs a crimson streak 
pointing downwards ; the back and coverts 
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olive green ; rump yellow ; the quill feathers 
are dusky, barred on the outer web with 
black and white ; u* ier parts of the body 
white, slightly tinged with green : and the 
tail is marked with bars like the wings. 
This species obtains its food both upon trees 
and on the ground : its flight is short, un- 
dulating, ^ and rather laborious. “When 
seen moving upon a tree,” says Mr. Yarrell, 
“ the bird is mostly ascending iu a direction 
more or less oblique, and is believed to be 
incapable of descending unless this action is 
performed backwards. On flying to a tree 
to make a new search, the bird settles low 
down on the bole or body of the tree, but a 
few feet above the ground, and generally 
below the lowest largo branch, as if to have 
ell its work above it, and proceeds from 
thence upwards, alternately tapping to in- 
duce ^any hidden insect to change its place, 
pecking holes in a decayed branch, that it 
may be able to rea^h any insects that are 
lodged witiiin, or producing its long exten- 
sible tongue to take up any insect on the 
surface ; but the submit of the tree once ob- 
tained, the bird does not descend over the 
txamined part, but flies off to another tree, 
or to another part of the same tree, to re- 
commence its search lower down nearer the 
pound.” The female differs from the male 
m not having the red mark from the comer 



of the mouth : she makes her nest in the 
hollow of a tree, fifteen, or twenty feet from 
the ground. Both male and female labour 
by turns in boring through the sound part of 
the wood until they penetrate to that which 
is decayed and rotten, where sh§ lavs five or 
six eggs, of a greenish colour, marked with 
smallblack spots. The Green Woodpecker 
is frequently Been on the ground where there 
are ant-hills. It inserts its long tongue into 
the holes through which the ants issue, and 
draws out those insects in abundance. Some- * 
times, with its feet and bill, it makes a breach 
in the" nest, and devours them at its ease, to- 
gether with their eggs. 

The IroET-BiLLED Woodpecker. (Pjcus 
principalis.) This fine species of Wood 
pecker is a native of Brazil, Mexico, and “the 
Southern States of North America. This 
bird is abont twenty inches in. length, and 
thirty in extent- “He is never- found in 
cultivated tracts,” says Nuttali ; “ the scene 
of his dominion is the lonely forest, amidst 
trees of the greatest magnitude. His reiter- 
ated trumpeting note, somewhat similar to 
the high tones of the clarionet, is heard, soon 
after day, and -until a late morning hour, 
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echoing londly from the recesses of the dark 
cypress swamps, where he dwells in domestic 
security, without showing any impertinent 
or necessary desire to <iuit his native solitary 
abodes. "Upon the giant trunk and moss- 
grown arms of thiB colossus of the forest, and, 
amidst Snaccessibleand almost ruinous piles 
of mouldering logs, the high rattling clarion 
and repeated strokes of this princely Wood- 
pecker are often the only sounds which vi- 
brate through and communicate an nir of 
Zife to these dismal wilds. His strldnlons 
interrupted call, and loud industrious blows, 
may often be heard for more than half a 
mile, and become audible at various dis- 
tances, &s the elevated me^ianic raises or 
depresses his voice, or as he flags or exerts 
himself in his laborious employment. Ilis 
retiring habits, loud notes, and singular 
occupation, amidst scenes so savage yet na- 
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jetstic, afford withal a peculiar scene of solemn . 
grandeur, on which the mind dwells for a 
moment with sublime contemplation, con- 
vinced that there is no scene in nature devoid 
of harmonious consistence. Nor is the per- 
formance of this industrious hermit les3 re- 
markable than the peals of his sonorous 
voice, or the loud choppings of his powerful 
bill. He is soon surrounded with striking 
monuments of his industry : like a real 
carpenter (a nickname given him by the 
Spaniards), he is seen surrounded with cart- 
loads of chips and broad flakes of bark.wliich 
rapidly accumulate round the roots of the 
tail pine and cypress where he has been a 
few hours employed ; the work of half a 
dozen men, felling trees for a whole morning, 
would scarcely exceed the pile lie has pro- 
duced in quest of a single breakfast upon 
those insect larvm which have already, per- 
haps, succeeded in deadening the tree pre- 
paratory to his repast. The plumage of this , 
bird is black with a gloss of green i forepart 
of the head black, the rest of the crest crim- 
son, with some white at the base : a stripe 
of white proceeding from a little below the 
eve, down each side of the neck, and along 
the back, nearly to the rump. Tail black, 
tapering from the two exterior feathers, legs 
lead colour. Bill an inch broad at the base, 
channelled, and of the colour and consistence 
of ivory. Tongue white : iris vivid yellow. 
The female lays four or five white eggj, 
which ore generally deposited in a hole in 
! ike trunk of a cypress tree. 

The Black Woodpecker. (Picus t&ryo- 
} cqpus] mar tuts.) Of all the species of Wood- 
peckers known in Britain this is the largest ; 
and the scarcest. It is about sixteen inches ( 
in length; bill nearly two nnd a half, of a ' 
horn colour, and pale yellow on the sides ; 
the top of the head, occiput and moustaches 
brilliant red ; face black, upper parts a beau- 
tiful green ; tail Bhaded with brown and 
striped transversely ; rump tinged with yel- 
lowish ; quills brown, and all the rest of the ; 
Plumage dull black. The legs are lead gray, 
having the fore part covered with feathers 
half their length. The female differs from 
the male, the hinder part of her head only 
being red, and in some specimens the red is 
entirely wanting ; the black parts bf her plu- 
TOage are also duller. They form their nest 
m the deep hollows of old trees, and lay two 
°r three white eggs. 

We have given descriptions of only three 
species of Woodpeckers, although the number 
is very considerable, and they ore to he met 
“with m each quarter of the globe. Among 
the Asiatic Woodpeckers may be named the 
species Picus tguamatus and Picus occipitalis, 
described by Mr. Gould ; among those of 
Africa, Picus cafer, the head, belly, an d rump 
ot which are yellow, and the upper coverts of 
the tail orange ; and among those of Ame- 
rica is the Gold-untied Woodpecker ( Colapies 
auratus\ at once distinguished by the com- 
parative slightness and length of its bill and 
its beautifully varied plumage, part of the 
• Quills being of a yellow colour, whence its 
i name ; another species is black and white 
speckled or mottled— 4 * the finest/’ says 


Lawson, “ I ever saw. The cock has a red 
crown. He is not very wild, but will let 
one come up to Mm ; then shifts on the 
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other side of the tree from your sight ; and . 
so dodges you for a long time together. 
This would seem to be the Red-headed 
Woodpecker (Picus erj/throcephalus'), of 
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which the subjoined cot gives n very good 
representation ; M. Malherbe of Meta has 
made the extensive family of V9^o°dpecfeers a 
particular object of study, and has described 
many new species. 

WOOD-SWALLOW. (Arlamus.) Seve- 
ral species of this gennsof birds are desenbed 
bv W. Gould, in that magnificent work, 
i The Birds of Australia ; ’ from his account 
of one of which (Artamus tordidas) we take 
the liberty of making the following extract : 
“ This Wood-Swallow, besides being the 

Australians! not only “mm its si tgular end 
Sons, but by its often taking up 
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opportunity of observing this species : it was 
then very numerous on nil cleared estates on 
the north side of the Derwent, about eight 
or ten being seen on a 6ingle tree, nnd half 
as many crowding against one another on 
the same dead branch, but never in such 
numbers as to deserve the appellation of 
flocks : each, bird appeared to act inde- 
pendently of the other; each, as the desire 
for food prompted it, sallying from the 
branch to capture a passing insect, or to 
soar round the tree nnd return again to the 
same spot ; on alighting it repeatedly throws 
up and closes one wing at a time, and spreads 
the tail obliquely prior to settling. At other 
times a few were seen perched on the fence 
surrounding the paddock, on which they 
frequently descended, like starlings in search 
of coleoptera and other insects. It is not, 
however, in this state of comparative quies- 
cence that this graceful bird is seen to the 
greatest advantage, neither is it that kind of 
existence for which its form is especially 
adapted ; for although its structure is more 
equally suited for terrestrial, arboreal, and 
aerial habits than that of any other species 
I have examined, the form of its wing at 
once points out the air os its peculiar pro- 
vince : hence it is, that when engaged in 
pursuit of the insects which the serene and 
warm weather has enticed from their lurk- 
ing-places among the foliage to sport in 
higher regions, this beautiful Bpecies in these 
aerial flights displays its greatest beauty, 
while soaring above, in a variety of easy 
positions, with white-Upped tail widely 
spread.” Another very extraordinary and 
singular habit of this bird is its manner of 
, suspending itself in perfect clusters, like a 
I swarm of bees ; a few birds suspending them- 
selves on the under side of a dead branch, 
while others of the flock attach themselves 
, one to the other, in such numbers, we are 
told, that they have, been observed nearly 
of the size of a bushel measure. 

The head, neck, and whole of the body 
fuliginous gray ; wings and tail dork bluish 
black ; the external edges of some of the 
primaries white, and the tail feathers tipped 
with white ; bill blue with a black tip ; feet 
lead colour. The nest, which is variously 
placed, sometimes in the naked fork, and at 
others in a thickly foliated bough near the 
ground, is about five inches in diameter, 
round, and rather shallow. 

The other species described by Mr. Gould 
are the Gray-breasted Wood-Swallow, 
(Artamus cinereiLS), which is the largest of 
the genus : the Little Wood-Swallow 
(Artamua tninor), which in colouring bears 
considerable resemblance to the one above 
described ; the White Eye-browed Wood- 
Swallow (Artexmus^ superdliosus'), yielding 
to none in the variety and beauty of its 
plumage ; the Masked Wood-Swallow, 
(Artamus perzonatus'), a species that is more 
shy and retired than the others, never being 
seen but in the most secluded parts of the 
bush. ; and the White-romped Wood- 
Swat.low (Artamus leucopygialis), which, 
os it Hies near the ground, “ reminds one of 
the House Marten of our own country.” 


WOH-WOTJ. The native name of the 
Silvery Gibbon C Hplobates Icnciscus}, a pretty 
species of long armed Ape found in the Malay 
peninsula aud other parts of the Asiatic 
continent. 

WRASSE. (LcibrusJ) There are several 
species of this Acanthopterygious fish, viz. 
the Ball ax Wrasse (Labrus tinea), the 
Green-streaked Wrasse (L. Wneatus), 
the Cook Wrasse or Blue -striped Wrasse 
( L . varicgatits), the Comber Wrasse (L. 
cornier), and the Rainbow Wrasse (Julia 
tudpnm), ail of which are more or less plen- 
tiful on the eastern, southern, and western 
coasts of England ; it is hardly necessary, 
however, to describe more than one, and we 
take the first mentioned as an example. 
The Ball ax Wrasse, called also the 
Axciext Wrasse or Old Wife ( Labrus 
tinea). The Ballan Wrasse frequents deep 
gullies among rocks, where it shelters itself 
among the larger kinds of sea-weeds, and 
feeds upon crabs and other crustaceous ani- 
mals. It takes a bait freely, and fishermen 
remark that when they first fish in a place, 
they take but few, and those of large size ; but ! 
on trying the same spot a few days after, they 
catch a greater number, and those smaller j 
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from whence they conclude that the large i 
fish assume the dominion of a district, and j 
keep the younger at a distance. The genus I 
i9 distinguished by an elongated body, co~ ( 
vered with large thin scales ; a single dorsal . 
fin, extending nearly the whole length of . 
the back, part of the rays spinous, the others I 
flexible ; behind the point of each spinous I 
ray a short membranous filament ; lips large 
and fleshy; teeth conspicuous, conical, sharp; 
check and operculum covered with scales. 
The flesh is soft, and they are not in much 
estimation as food. A fine specimen, eigh- 
teen inches long, and weighing three pounds 
seven . ounces, Mr. Yarrell observes, was 
taken in January 1831, in Swansea Bay, of 
which a notice and short description was 
furnished him by L. W. Dillwyn, Esq. The 
colour was red, becoming pale orange on 
the belly ; the body ornamented with bluish 
green oval spots : the dorsal fin had spots 
along the base only. This fish spawns in 
April, and the young, scarcely more than 
on inch in length, are seen about the margin 
of the rocks in shallow water through the 
summer. 

WREN. (Troglodytes vulgaris A This 
active little Passerine bird, whose length i3 
but three inches and a half, is very common 
in England, braving our severest winters, 
which it help3 to che^r by its sprightly note. 
The bill ii slender, and a little curved; upper 
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mandible and tip? of a brownish horn colour, 
the under one, and edges of both, dull yel- 
low ; a whitish line extends from the bill 
over the eyes, which are dark hazel ; the 
upper ports of the plumage are clear brown, 
obscurely marked on the back and rump 
with narrow double wavy lines of pale and 




In the month of June, a mower hung up 
his coat, under a shed, near the barn ; two 
or three days elapsed before he had occasion 
to put it on again ; thrusting his arm up the 
sleeve, he found it completely filled with 
some rubbish, as he expressed it, and, on 
extracting the whole mass, found it to be 
the nest of a wren completely finished, and 
lined with a large quantity of feathers. In 
his retreat, he was followed by the little 
forlorn proprietors, who scolded him with 
great vehemence, for thus ruining the whole 
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dark brown colours \ the belly, sides, and 
thighs are marked with the same colours, 
but more distinctly ; the throat is dingy 
white ; cheeks and breast the same, faintly 
dappled with brown ; the quillB and tail are 
marked with alternate bars of a reddish 
brown and black ; legs pale olive brown. 
During the winter season th ’19 brisk little 
warbler approaches near the dwellings of 
man, and takes shelter in the roofs of houses, 
bams, and in hay-stacks ; it sings till late 
in the evening, and not unfrequently during 
a fall of snow. In the spring it betakes it- 
self to the woods, where it builds on the 
ground, or in a low bush, and sometimes on 
the turf, beneath the trunk of a tree, or in a 
hole in a wall ; its nest ib constructed with 
much art, of an oval shape, with one small 
aperture in the side for an entrance; it is 
composed chiefly of moss, or other surround- 1 
mg materials, bo as not to be easily dis- I 
tinguished from them, and lined witn fea- 
thers : the female lays from ten to sixteen 
or eighteen eggs, which are white, thinly 
sprinkled with small reddish spots, mostly 
at the larger end. 

[For Golden-crested Ween, see Be- 
gums.} 

The American House Ween. (.Troglo- 
dytes domestica.) We copy the following j 
amusing account, verbatim, from * Wilson’s 1 
American Ornithology.’ 

“This well-known and familial bird arrives 
in Pennsylvania about the middle of April ; 
and, about the 8th or 10th of May, begins to 
bmld its nest, sometimes in the wooden cor- 
nishmg under the eaves, or in a hollow 
cherry tree ; but most commonly in small 
boxes, fixed on the top of a pole, in or near 
the garden, to which he is extremely partial, 

♦I *be great number of caterpillars and 
other lame with which it constantly sup- 
plies, him. If all these conveniences are 
wanting, he will even put up with an old 
bat, nailed on the weather boards, with a 
small hole for entrance ; and, if even this 
be denied him, he will find some hole, corner, 
or crevice, about the house, barn, or stables, 
rather than abandon the dwellings of man.. 



AMERICAN HOUSE WREN, 

(troglodytes domestic*.) 

economy of their household affairs. The I 
twigs with which the outward parts of the j 
nest are constructed are short and crooked, | 
that they may the better hook in with one 
another, and the hole or entrance is so much 
shut up, to prevent the intrusion of sntkes 
or cats, that it appears almost impossible 
the body of the bird could be admitted ; 
within this, is a layer of fine dried stalks of 
grass, and lastly feathers. The egga are 
six or seven, and sometimes nine, or a red 
purplish flesh colour, innumerable fine grains 
of that tint being thickly sprinkled over the 
whole egg. They generally raise two broods ■ 
in a season ; the first about the beginning of 
June, the second in July. 

“This little bird has a strong antipathy to 
cat 9 ; for, having frequent occasion to glean 
among the currant bushes, and other shrub- 
bery iu the garden, those lurking enemies of 
the feathered race often prove fatal to him. 

A box fixed up In the window of the room 
where I slept, was taken possession of by a 
pair of wrens. Already the nest was built, 
and two eggs laid, when one day, the window 
being oner a3 well as the room door, the 
female wren, venturing too far into the < 
room to reconnoitre, was sprang upon by i 
grimalkin, who had planted herself there j 
<br the purpose ; and, before relief could be i 
given, was destroyed. Curious to sec how 
the survivor would demean himself, I 
watched him carefully for several days. At 
first be sung with great vivacity for an hour 
or so, but, becoming uneasy, went off for 
half an hour; on his return, he chanted 
a«ain as before, went to the top of the house, 
e fable, and weeping willow, that she might 



Returning to the box, he seemed for some 
minutes at a loss what to do, and soon after 
went off, as I thought, altogether, for I saw 
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him no more that day. Towards the after- 
noon of the second day, he again made his 
appearance, accompanied with a new female, 
who seemed exceedingly ’timorous and shy, 
and who, after great hesitation, entered the 
box ; at this moment the little widower or 
bridegroom seemed 03 if be would warble 
out lus very life with ccstacy of joy. After 
remaining about half a minute in. they 
both flew off, but returned in a few minutes, 
and instantly began to carry out the eggs, 
feathers, and some of the sticks, supplying 
the place of the two latter with materials of 
the same sort ; and ultimately succeeded in 
raising n brood of seven young, all of which 
escaped in safety. J? 

“ The immeusc number of insects which 
this sociable little bird removes from the 
garden and fruit trees, ought to endear him 
to every cultivator, even if he had nothing 
else to recommend him : but his notes, loud, 
sprightly, tremulous, and repeated every few 
seconds with great animation, are extremely 
agreeable. In the heat of summer, families 
in the country often dine in the piazza ad- 
joining green canopies of mantling grape 
vines, gourds, &c., while overhead the trilling 
vivacity of the wren, mingled with the 
worbliug mimicry of the cat-bird, and the 
distant softened sounds of numerous other 
songsters, form a soul-soothing and almost 
heavenly music, breathing peace, innocence, 
and rural repose. The European who judges 
of the song of this species by that of his own 
wren (m. troglodytes) will do injustice to 
the former, as in strength of tone, and ex- 
ecution, it is far superior, as well as the bird 
is in size, figure, and elegance of markings, 
to the European one. Its manners are also 
different ; its sociability greater. It is no 
underground inhabitant ; its nest is differ- 
ently constructed, the number of its eggs, 
fewer; it is also migratory; and has the 
tail and bill much longer. Its food is insects 
and caterpillars, and, while supplying the 
wants of its young.it destroys, on a moderate 
calculation, many hundreds a day, and 
greatly circumscribes the ravages of these 
vermin. It is a bold and insolent bird 
against those of the titmouse or woodpecker 
kind that venture to build within its juris- 
diction ; attacking them without hesitation, 
though twice its size, and generally forcing 
them' to decamp. Even the bluebird, who 
claims an equal and sort of hereditary Tight 
to the box in the garden, when attacked by 
this little impertinent, soon relinquishes the 
contest, the mild pladdnes3 of its disposition 
not being a match for the fiery impetuosity 
of his little antagonist. With those of his 
own species who settle and build near him 
he has frequent squabbles ; and when their 
respective females are sitting, each strains 
his whole powers of song to excel the other. 
When the young are hatched, the hurry 
and press of busing leave no time for dis- 
puting, so true it ia that idleness is the 
mother of mischief. These birds are not 
confined to the country ; they arc to he 
heard on the tops of houses in the most 
central parts of cir cities, singing with great 
energy. Scarce a house or cottage in the 
country is without at least a pair of them, 


and sometimes two ; but unless where there i 
is a latge garden, orchard, and numerous ! 
outhouses, it is not often the case that more 
than one pair reside nenr the same spot, 
owing to their party disputes and jealousies. 
It has been said, by a friend to this little 
bird, that 44 the esculent vegetables of a whole 
garden may, perhaps, be preserved from the 
depredations of different species of insects 
by ten or fifteen pair of these small birds ; 
and probably they might, were the combi- 
nation practicable ; but such a congregation . 
of wrens about one garden is a phenomenon j 
not to be expected but from a total change - 
in the very nature and disposition of the * 
species. 

44 Though Europeans are mot ignorant of 
the existence of this bird, they have con- 
sidered it, as usual, merely os a slight vari- 
ation from the original stock Cm. troglodytes), 
their own wren : in which they are, as usual, 
mistaken ; the length and bent form of the 
bill, its notes, migratory habits, long tail, | 
and red eggs, are sufficient specific differ- 
ences. | 

“ The house wren inhabits the whole of 
the United States, in all of which it is mi- 
gratory. It leaves Pennsylvania In Sep- 
tember • I have sometimes, though rarely, 
seen it in the beginning of October. It is 
four inches and a half long, and five and 
three quarters in extent, the whole upper 
parts of a deep brown, transversely crossed 
with black, except the head and neck, which 
‘is plain ; throat, breast, and cheeks, light 
clay colour ; belly and vent, mottled with 
black, brown, and white ; tail, long, cunei- 
form, -crossed with black ; legs and feet, light 
clay colour ; bill, black, long, slightly curved, 
sharp pointed, and resembling that of the 
genus certhia , considerably ; _ the whole 
plumage below the surface is bluish ash ; that 
on the rump having large round spots of 
white, not perceivublc unless separated with 
the hand. The female differs very little in 
plumag ) from the male.” 

WRYNECK. (Ttmx torquiUcu) Tins bird, 
though in many aspects nearly allied to the 
Woodpeckers, being similar to that tribe in 
the formation of its bill and feet, never asso- 
ciates with them, and constitutes a genus of 
itself. Its principal colours consist of dif- 
ferent sh.oles of brown, exquisitely arranged. 
The lnrger quill feathers are marked on the 
outer webs with alternate spots of dark brown 
and rust colour, which, when the wing is 
closed, give it the appearance of chequered, 
work ; the rest of the wing and the scapulars 
are Vncely freckled, and shaded with brown 
spots of different sizes ; the tail-feathers are 
irregularly barred with black, the inter- 
vening spaces being finely freckled, ami 
powdered with dark brown spots. The bill 
is rather long, sharp pointed, and pale gray* 
the eyes light brown ; but what chiefly dis- 
tinguishes this bird is the structure of its 
tongue, which is of considerable length, of n 
cylindrical form, and capable of being pushed 
forward and drawn into its hill again. Legs 
short and slender ; toes long, two before and 

* Barton’s Fragments, part i. p. 22. 
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two behind ; the claws sharp, much hooked, 
and formed for climbing branches of trees, 
cm which it can run with the utmost facility. 
The Wryneck is fouud in various. parts of 


wrtneok,— ( runs. TonnoitXA.) 

Europe, and generally precedes the Cuckoo 
a few days. Its food consists chiefly of ants 
and other Insects, of which it finds great 
abundance lodged in the bark and crevices 
of trees, 

XANTIIt/. A genus of Brnchyurous 
Crustaceans, of which there are numerous 
species, extensively distributed. The cara- 
pace is very wide, but never regularly ovoid, 
and not very convex. They are arranged by 
Milne Edwards into those Bpeeies whose 
carapace i* granulous or tuberculous above — 
j and those species whose carrnpacc is not co- 
vered cither with granulations or tubercles. 
One species, Xanthn ftoridiis , about two inches 
m length, of a reddish brown colour, with 
I block clows, is common on the English and 
! French coasts. 

XANTHORNUS. The generic name used 
by Briason for certain American birds. [See 
Oiuolk, Baltimore.) 

XENOrS. The name used by IlHger for 
a genus Qf Fissiroctral birds of South Ame- 
rica ; one species of which (A'enops geni- 
i(irhis) is thus described by Jlr. Swainsun ; 
above reddish, beneath gray-brown ; chin, 
eyebrows, and spots on the throat and breast 
whitish ? _ beneath the cars a snowy spot; 
lesser quills blackish, the base fulvous, .the 
tips and margin, rufous. Mr. Swair.son 
remarks that this extraordinary and not in- 
elegant little creature has" a bill totally dif- 
ferent from that of any other bird. Its ge- 
neral habit, ho states, evinces a close •con- 
nection with the SiU'Xi particularly those of 
hew Holland ; some of which have their bills 
(which are slender) slightly inclining up- 
wards, thus forming a connection between 
Aciiops and the etraight-billed Sittoz of the 
Old World. 

XIPIIIAS. [See Sword-Fish.) 
XIPIIODON, [See Sutpleukrt.) 

t XYLOCOPA. A genus of Hymenoptera, 
morn their lmbits termed Carpenter liett . 
i nev have very thick covering of hairs upon 
jue luud tegs of the females, which arc used 
j, «y them os pollen-brushes. They form their 



nests in crevices of old walls or in Bunny 
banks ; their cells arc composed of earth, and I 
are very smooth in the inside, and the mouth j 
of the nest is closed with the same material. 
Their wingB are most commonly black, with 
a fine purple or violet gloss. j 

XYLOPIIAQA. A genua of small Con- \\ 
chiferous Molluscs, very similar to those of ; 
Teredo, ami which are found in light wood 
that the animals have penetrated to the 
depth of about an inch. The valves are | 
equal, globose, inequilateral, and closed at 
the back ; they have no calcareous tube, but 
two smell accessory testaceous pieces placed 1 
near the hinge, ana one small tooth in each | 
valve. } 


XYLOFHAGI. A family of insects of the 
order Coleoptera Tetrnmcra, distinguished 
from the Weevils by the absence ot a pro- 
boscis. These Insects generally live m wood, 
which is perforated and channelled in va- 
rious directions bv their lame. The dif- 
ferent species commit theirrovagea on various 
kinds of trees, some feeding on pines and firs, 
others on olives, and some restricting them- 
selves to fungi. (.See ScotTriD.O 
XYLOTUILI. An extensive series of , 
gigantic Coleopterous insects, the males of 
which are particularly distinguished l>y fa- i 
rious singular protuberances, horns or tu- 
bercles, arising from the head and thorax. 
They reside for the most part in tropical 
regions, and some of them oeijuire an immense 
site. [See DYXASTin.c and Kl'IEl.lD.eO 
XYPHOSURA. A sub-ci ass of Crustacea, 
so called from the long tail-like spine. so 
characteristic a mark of the King-Crab. 
There is only one well-marked genus of this 
group, which will be found described under 
the head of Luiulus. 


YAK. {Poephafftts ffrunmens.) A species 
>f Ox found in Thibet, among the mountains ; 
•he bushy white tail is much prized itt the 
East, where it is used to brush away fhet., 
vnd also as an emblem of authority. 

VARKE, The native name of different 
South American monkeys of the geuus i i- 
:hccia* , . : 

YEIXOYTHAMMER. (E»i bensa cifn- I 
iclla.) This Pnsscrine bird, which U about 
seven iuclics in length, is found a residentm 
his country, and generally throughout Eu 
•one. The mate is known by tlic heed, cheeks, 

WSSm 

summer «ie°we»Iknown notes of the malej 
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and legs are pure white : there ere obscure 
traces of black transverse markings on the 
arm. Major Harris, who had so many op- 
portunities of seeing this line species in a 
state of nature, remarks that, ‘‘ beautifully 
clad by the hand of nature, possessing much 
of the graceful symmetry of the horse, with 
great bone and muscular power, united to 
easy and stylish action — thus combining 
comeliness of figure with solidity of form, 
this species, if subjugated and domesticated, 
would assuredly make the best pony in the 
world. Although it admits of being tamed 
to a certain extent with considerable facility, 
—a half-domesticated specimen with a jockey 
on Us brindled back being occasionally ex- 
posed in Cape Town for sale, — it has hitherto 
contrived to evade the yoke of servitude. 






' — 

BOUCHEIX’s ZEBRA.— (EQOOS BORCHECr.IT.) 

. . . The voice of this free-born son of 
the desert has wo analogy to the discordant 
braying of the ass, but consists of a shrill 
abrupt neigh, which may be likened to the 
barking of a dog, as heard by a passer by, 
from the interior of a house. The senses of 
sight, hearing, and smell are extremely de- 
licate. The slightest noise or motion, no 
less than the appearance of any object that 
ia unfamiliar, at once .rivets their^ gaze, and 
causes them to stop and listen with the ut- 
most attention ; any taint in the air equally 
attracting their olfactory organs. Instinct 
having taught these beautiful animals that 
in union consists their strength, they com- 
bine in n compact body when menaced by 
an attack cither from man or beast ; and, it 
overtaken by the foe, they unite for mutual 
defence, with their heads together in a close 
circular band, presenting their heels to the 
j enemy, and dealing out kicks in cqual force 
I and abundance, Beset on all sides, or par- 
tially crippled, they rear on theirhinder legs, 
fly at the adversary with jaws distended, and 
use both teeth and heels with the greatest 
freedom.” — Jlat'ris, 4 Game and Wild ‘‘tu- 
mult q f Smith Africa ,* p. 19. It is called 
Kanin Quagya by the Cape Colonists, and 
t’cetscy by the Bechuanas. 

ZEBU. The name given to thcluimped 
varieties of oxen which are found in India 
and the Asiatic Island**, and extend along 
the eastern coast of Africa to the Cape of 
Good Hope. They are used as beasts of 
burden, and serve as articles of food, though 
in this respect its flesh is by no means equal 
j to that of our domestic breeds. The hump, 
which is chiefly composed of fat, w regarded 


they vary in colour ; the most common variety 
is of a light gray, passing into cream-colour. 
The Hindoos treat the larger breed with su- 
perstitious veneration. [Sec Brahmin Bui.l.) 

ZEE-KOE. The name given by the Dutch 
colonists in South Africa to the Hippopota- 
mus. [See Hippopotamus/) 

ZERDA. [See Fennec/J 

ZEUGLODON. [See Sum.EMF.xrO 

ZEUS, ZEIDiE. A genus and family of 
Acanthoptcrygious fishes, remarkable for 
their compressed form ; to this group belongs 
the John Dup.y and the Opaji Dopy (Zeus 
Ova 10 which latter is a very superb species, 
and inhabits the seas of warm regions, lieing 
only an occasional visitant of the Mediterra- 
nean and .Northern seas. In size it exceeds 
everv other species, measuring between four 
and five feet in length; in colour it appears to 
vary, the ground being sometimes a bnUtani 
silverv green, and sometimes a bright gola- 
coIout ; but in either ease the body is varie- 
gated on the sides with pretty numerous oval 
white spots.whilc the fins and t a* 1 ax ]p. 
scarlet. The skin is apparently destitute of 
scales, and perfectly smooth. T ' v0 ^ 
stances have occurred of this very beauttfldly 
coloured species having been taken on the 
British coast ; one, which weighed betwecu 
seventy and eighty pounds, wait brown upon 
the sands nt BJvth, near >cwcnstlc, in . 
the colours and beauty of which arc stated 
to “ beg car all description ; the tipper pm-t 
i tain* of a bright green, variegated with 
| ami enriched ^ ajnmn g 


f.’rt nii'l a half in length, anti tiro foot r - ml 
a quarter in breath: its jrcatest tlueklicil 
was only four inches, and the general colour 
VZ a vivi.l transparent scarlet vsmuh over 

burnished sold, hesimnsled nath oval srlvcr 

spots of various sizes. [See Dor.v.j 

■7FUZEB.A. A genus of nocturnal I*Cpj“ 
dontcra. two species of which arc found, in 
tbil country, one of these, however,, is ex- 
tremely rare ; the more common *pecies, the 
Ivoud-icpard, Ufec-rra ^rmteand 
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spotted with black, whence it has derived 
its English name : the antenna* in the male 
are beautifully bipectinated for half their 
length ; the larva, which is yellow and spot- 
ted, feeds like that of the Goat-moth, in the 
interior of trees, and as well as it, forms a 
cocoon of chips of wood agglutinated toge- 
ther; it feeds on various" trees, but seems 
particularly fond of the elm. 

ZIBET. A species of carnivorous mam- 
malia belonging to the genus Viverra and 
the family Ptvcrrithr, It is found on the 
Asiatic coast, and in some of the larger 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. It has 
a short and thick neck, the breast being full 
and somewhat distended, and differs con- 
siderably in its markings from its African 
congener, the Civet, Dr. Horsfield, in his 
Zoological Researches, informs us that it is 
of a comparatively mild disposition, and is 
sometimes found in a state of partial do- 
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mestication. The substance secreted by an 
opening near the tail resembles that of the 
Civet, and is, perhaps, equally prized. [See 
Civet.] 

ZtMlI. A fly, supposed to be’o species of 
Tabanu9, described by Bruce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, but not previously referred to by 
any naturalist. From Bruce’s account wc 
learn that it is in size very little larger than 
a bee, of a thicker proportion, and has wings, 
which are broader than those of a bee, placed 
separate, like those of a fly : they are of a 
fine gauze, without colour or spot upon them. 
The head is large ; the upper jaw or lip is 
sharp, and has at the end cf it a strong 
pointed hair, of about a quarter of an inch 
long ; the lower jaw has two of these pointed 
hairs, and the pencil of hairs when joined 
together makes a resistance to the finger 
nearly equal to that of a hog’s bristle. Its 
legs are serrated on the inside, and the whole 
covered with brown hair or down. He has 
no sting, though he seems to ine rather of 
the bee kind ; but his motion is more rapid 
and sudden than that of the bee, and re- 
sembles that of the gadfly in England. There 
is something peculiar in the sound or buzz- 
ing, It is a jarring noise, together with a 
humming, which induces me to believe it 
proceeds, at least in part, from a vibration 
made with the three hairs at its snout. As 
soon os this plague appears, and this buzzing 
is heard, all the cattle forsake their food, 
and run wildly about the plain till they die, 
worn out with fatigue, fright, and hunger. 
Ino remedy remains but to leave the black 
earth, and hasten down to the sands of At- 
bara, and there they remain while the rains 


lost, this cruel enemy never daring to pursue 
them farther. Though his size is os im- 
mense as i9 hi9 strength, and his body co- 
vered with a thick skin defended with strong 
lmir, yet even the camel is not unable to i 
bus tain the violent punctures the fly makes | 
with his pointed proboscis. He must lose 
no time in removing to the sands of Atbara, 
for, when once attacked by this fly, his body » • 
head, and legs break out in large bosses, < 
which Bwell, break, and putrefy, to the * 
certain destruction of the creature. Even i 
the elephant and rhinoceros, which, by reason 
of their enormous bulk and the vast qunn- • 
tity of food and water which they require 
daily, cannot shift to desert and dry places 
as the season may require, are obliged to 
roll themselves in mud and mire, which 
when dry, coats them over like armour, and 
enables them to stand their ground against 
this winged assassin ; yet I have seen some 
of these tubercles upon almost every ele- 
phant and rhinoceros that I have seen, and 
attribute them to this cause. All the in- 
habitants of the sea- coast of the Melinda, 
down to Cape Gardcfui, to Saba, and the 
south coast of the Red Sea, are obliged to 
put themselves in motion and remove to the 
next sand in the beginning of the rainy 
season, to prevent all their stock of cattle 
being destroyed. Tliis is not a partial cmi- j 
gration, the inhabitants of all the countries, 
from the mountains of Abyssinia to the l 
confluence of the Nile and Cestaboras north- j 
wards, are once a year compelled to change 
their abode and seek- protection in the sands 
of Beja; nor is there any alternative or 
means of avoiding this. t 

Providence from the beginning, it would 
seem, had fixed its habitation to one species 
of soil, being a block fat earth, extraordi- 
narily fruitful j and, small and inconceivable 
as it was, it seems from the first to have given 
law to the settlement of the country. It 
prohibited absolutely those inhabitants of 
the fat earth called Mazaga, domiciled in 
caves and mountains, from enjoying the 
help or labour of any beasts of carriage. It 
deprived them of their flesh and milk for 
food, and gave rise to nnother nation whose 
manners were just the .reverse of the first. 
These were the shepherds, leading a wan- 
dering life, and preserving their immense 
herds of cattle by conducting them into the 
sands beyond the limits of the black earth, 
and bringing them bock again when the 
danger from tliis insect was over.” 

“ We cannot read the history of the plagues 
which God brought upon Pharaoh by the 
hands of Moses,” observes ourauthor, “ with- 
out stopping a moment to consider a singu- 
larity — a very principal one — which at- 
tended this plague of the fly. It was not till 
this time, and by means of this insect, that 
God said he would separate his people from 
the Egyptians. And it would seem that 
then a law was given to them that fixed the 
limits of their habitation. It is well known . 
that the land o.f Goshen or Geshen, the pos- 1 
session of the Israelites, was a land of pasture, I 
which was not tilled or sown, because it was j! 
not overflowed by the Nile. But the laud 
overflowed by the Nile was the Hack earth 
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i of the valley of Egypt, and it was here that 
God confined the flies ; for he says, it shall 
be a sign of this separation of the people, that 
not one fly should be seen in the sand or 
pasture-ground, the land of Goshen ; and 
this kind of soil has ever since been the refuge 
of all cattle emigrating from the black earth 
' to the lower part of Atbarn.” 

To the foregoing graphic narrative by 
Bruce we shall only add, that, much as this, 
as well as other particulars on subjects 
equally extraordinary, were at one time ri- 
diculed and regarded as unworthy of belief, , 
i strong corroborative testimony may be found ; 
i in the works of modern naturalists, as well \ 
i ns of recent African travellers (Penlmm and 
Clapperton among others), whose veracity 
i has never been called in question. 

ZOANTnUS. A genus of Zoophytes cs- 
. tftbli*hed by Cuvier, and giving its name to 
| a division of the great group of annuals to [ 
j which it belongs (Zoantlmria); in this genus 
1 the body is elongated, conic and pcduncu- 
j lated, and springs from a base common to 
several individuals ; as the name implies, the 
species of the genus resemble flowers, such as 
<iu expanded daisy. 

ZOKA. The name given by Bose to what 
he regarded as a distinct genus of decapod < 
Crustacea, different species of which are 
found in the ocean ; Mr. Thompson dis- 
covered that these curious-looking Bpincd 
creatures were the larvae of long and short- 
, tailed Crustacea, immediately after their cx- 
, elusion from theegg. Mr. Arthur Adams was 
j much struck with theircurious and fantastic 
' shapes ; one form, he observes, would serve 
as an excellent model for a grotesque mon- 
ster in a pantomime ; In fact they all more 
I resemlde phantusms than the ordinary or- 
( ganizations we are in the habit of contem- 
• Plating. He doubted the accuracy of Mr. 
Thompson’s opinion, that these whimsical- 
coking creatures are merely the larvae of 
different kinds of crabs, particularly as they 
are found in the high seas, where few of the 
I larger crustacca are ever discovered. How- 
ever in many cases Mr. Thompson has ob- 
served the metamorphosis take place, espe- 
cially on the Irish coast. We must refer to 
his memoirs in the third volume of the En- 
tomological Magazine, as well as to his Me- 
moirs on Crustacea. 

ZOKITIS. A genus of Coleopterous insects 

belonging to the family Cantharid®, the 
species of which ore found on flowers. 

ZONURlDiE. A name given by Dr. 
Gray to a family of Saurian reptiles. 

ZOOARCES. fSee Viviparous Blennt.] 

ZOOPHYTES. A great division of the 
Animal Kingdom, containing beings which 
are always evidently more simple in or- 
ganization than in the other divisions, and 
which have their parts more or less distinctly 
arranged round an axis, a dispositon which 
frequently gives them the shape of flowers, 
and hence the name, which means living 
joints, or i)lnnt-Ukc animals. The name 
(iadiuta, or radiated animals, is also applied 


to this division. It contaius the Star-fishes 
and Sea-eggs, as well as the Actinia;, Corals, 
and Corallines. For the history of the two 
first of these, so far as they are found in the 
British Islands, wc must refer our readers to 
the work of Professor Forbes, which is de- 
voted to them, while Dr. Johnston’s History 
of British Zoophytes will give ample and 
interesting information, as well as admirable 
figures of all the genera and species belong- 
ing to the last mentioned. There are none 
who have opportunities of vEUing the sca- 
coast who should neglect to examine and 
study these animals.^ The Keyerend David 
Landsborough, in his Excursions to Arran, 
has well alluded to one of these Coralline 
Zoophytes, which he had taken from a 
scallop-shell to which it was attached. When 
out of the water, the Plutnuhiria piimuta 
looks like a dirty and worn white feather, 
lie Bays, you would not think that that fea- 
ther had life, but, place it in water, it imme- 
diately recovers from its state of collapse, 
and, though still a feather, has become one 
of great beauty and elegance. “ But it is onty 
the habitations that you see ; the alarmed 
inhabitants have fled into their houses. But 
place the polypidom, as it is called, in a 
tumbler of sea-water, and, when the alarm 
is over, the inhabitants will again appear. 
The polypes are hydra-form, and spread 
forth many tentacula in search of food, 
which they greedily grasp. The feather is 
formed of calcareous matter, mixed with 
gelatine, to give it flexibility, so that it may 
the better stand the buffeting of the waves. 
Observe the stem or quill of the feather, ana 
you will sec that it is full of red matter. 
That is the medullary pulp. Every plumule 
of the feather is a street. Even with the 
naked eye you may observe on each plumule 
about a dozen notches or denticles. Each 
of these is the house or ccV , as it is called, 
of a polype : so that, in a good specimen, we 
see e. kind of marine village, which, under 
the teaching of God, has been beauUfuUy 
constructed by the thousand inhabitants 
which it contains.” Many of the more trans- 
parent Zoophytes are highly luminous, and, 
in some cases, as Mr. Landsborough men- 
tionB in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, vol. xxxii. p. 170., each polype 
seems as if it hud a will of its own, for when 
agitated, after being taken from the water, 
“ they lighted and extinguished their little 
Lamps, not simultaneously, but with rapid 
irregularity, so that this running fire hac^ a 
very lively appearance.” Mr. Darwin, in 
the admirable journal to which we have re- 


dark," he odds. “ I found that as often as I 
rubbed any part of a branch, the whole he- 
came strongly phosphorescent with a green 
lifTht ; I do not think I ever saw any object 
more beautifully so. But the remarkable 
circumstance was, that the flashes of light 
always proceeded up the branches, from the 
base towards the extremity.” This lumi- 
nosity would seem to be chiefly produced by 
irritation, for living specimens have been 
kept for days in sea-water, and observed at 
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^ACTINOTROCIIA. A generic name 
given byj, Muller toarnarine animalcule, 
winch is in all probability -the larva of on 
Echinoderm allied to the common Sea- 
ureldn.. The creature is about the l-40th 
of an inch in length, highly transparent, 
furnished _ with numerous tentacula, and 
clothed with a sericB of active vibrntile cilia. 
Individuals were first discovered on our own 
shores by Dr. Cobbold,F.L.S., by whom also 
they were carefully figured and described in 
the sixth volume of the Transactions of the 
liOmlon Microscopical Society, to which we 
muit refer our readers who desire further 
information. 

alternation of generation. 

As the term Parthenogenesis is now generally 
employed in a' more restricted sense than 
; originally intended by its distinguished 
; namcr [see Paiitukkooekesis, below}, it is 
here proposed to explain in detail the phe- 
nomena of non-sexual reproduction gene- 


rally. The above title does not correctly 
embrace all the phenomena of reproduction 
without the direct influence of the male, but 
until a more comprehensive general term he 
employed, it is certainly most convenient to 
describe these changes under the present 


head. 


lean. . , . 

It is in the lower animals only that we 
find the ordinary sexual reproductive process 
superseded by the non-sexual production of . 
individuals. Even in these the phenomena J 
are comparatively rare. Nevertheless they , 
are by no means accidental, but, as > on j 
Siebold remarks, have a definite position in 
the history of the development of organic , 
beings, being especially manifested n the , 
Cadenterata, the cestode and trematode Eu~ j 
toza, and in certain families of Insects. i 

Perhaps the true relation of liic direct and 
indirect processes of generation will be better 
understood by presenting all the phenomena 
of development in a tabulated form, as has 
been done by Prof. Huxley, thus 


E 

c.<. 


Continuous 


Discontinuous 
(Gemmation 
with fission). 


/Again agenesis 
(.Gamogenesis. 


f Growth. 

J Metamorphosis. 

) Gemmation 
(. (without fission). 
J Metagenesis. 

\ Parthenogenesis. 


By gamogenesis is understood “ sexual re- 
production ; ” by agomogenesis, the non- 
sexual process. When the producing indi- 
vidual (or protozooid) baa no sexual organs, 
Prof. Owen’s term metagenesis may be em- 
ployed; but when there are sexual organs, and 
the buds resemble ova, then Prof. Huxley 
adopts the term Parthenogenesis in its re- 
stricted sense. 

The essential nature of the phenomena 
of alternate generation has been most ably 
described by Prof. Allen Thomson, of Glas- 
gow, who observes that it consists in this, 
namely, that in Borne animals l * the body or 
individual which is developed immediately 
from the ovum is not, in general, itself the 
bearer of the sexual organs, but nevertheless 
maintains for a time an independent exist- 
ence, or presents the structural and functional 
characters of aseparate or distinct individual, 


h,se characters often differing remarkably \ 
S SfV sexual individuals from 

■ » : ch the ovum derived its origin , anil 
.hat subsequently this i ^ f ^ , ’ d ° r j n ° n c V- 1 
jther of its successors, has formed in con , 
section with it, either internally or exter- , 
aUy?unrt without sexual organ... 1 "*5 
nroceny, which may consist of one or ot 
many individuals, which have each | 

-nore of the structure and properties of indc- . 
pendent ani m sis. ^ however var,- 
thle their organisation may De,preseiJi^r> ; 

“common! tLt they are sexualiy eomple e 
renew the true generative act b) tne 
formation of fecundated ora. In e0TTie Dn h 1 ~ . 
maU it is the immediate offspring of the 
Individual developed from the ovum vrl.Icla 
-esumes the sexual functions t in other am 
‘ i. this offspring bears a second brood, or , 
ithird, and even more successive generations. 
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before the return is made to sexual repro 
duction.*' 

Such being a general statement of the 
facts representing so many links, as it were, 
in the complicated chain of phenomena of 
non-sexual reproduction, we now proceed to 
adduce a selection of illustrations by which 
, tliis interesting law of alternate generation 
. may be clearly understood. 

I Probably the most instructive and at the 
! same time the most practically useful cx- 
, emplifleation which can be brought forward, 

, is that which we derive from a consideration 
of the development of a cestode parasite or 
Entozoon which, unfortunately, infests the 
\ fiuman body. In this view, therefore, we 
I particularly invite attention to the natural 
• history of the common Tapeworm, or Tit nia 
' suliuiU. 

The Solitary Tapeworm (so misnamed 
from the false notion that only one lives in 



I TAFKWORU ; A. BINOr.3 JOraT OR PRO0I.OT 
ns, n, urjirt op nia colon v, or sruosiLi. 

t the same person at once), in the full-grown 
condition, is not, strictly speaking, a creature 
or animal, but rather a great many creatures 
attached to one another, so as to form a 
colony, or, more scientifically, the Strobila. 
[See STimnil.A, below.) This colony is 
usually composed of several hundred joints, 
and each of these joints represents an indi- 
vidual worm (prcxjlutlii) ; those which are 
nearest to the lower end (or so-called tail of 
the Tapeworm) being 6cxually mature. 
They are indeed hermaphroditic,?, e. having 
both male and female reproductive organs. 1 
Those feebly rieveloi»ed joints which form 
thc^ so-called neck of the worm are imperfect 
or immature individuals ; whilst the little 
head i> neither more nor less than a single 
individual (.equivalent to a joint or pro- 


glottis) singularly modified, and furnished 
with an apparatus by which the strobila or 
colony Is, aa,it were, securely anchored to 
the walls ofthe bowel of the unhappy person 
which the Tapeworm infests. The man, 
woman, or child, thus infested, or harbour- 
ing the parasite, is technically said to be the. 
host, because he or she entertains its presence * 

Look! ng, therefore, nt the mature proglottid 
as the adult individual worm, we have now 
to consider the manner in which it repro- 
duces itself. 

After the proglottis (which is furnished 
with male and female reproductive organs) 
has undergone impregnation by contact 
with another proglottid, there results from 
this the formation of eggs within it, which 
eggs, whilst still within the body of the 
parent, develope into embryos, the latter 
still retaining the egg coverings. At this 
time the proglotlis is about to undergo a 
passive migration, for having detached itself 
from the strobila, it is soon expelled from 
the bowel of the host, and therefore fiuds its 
way into some cesspool, or it mav be into 
the open fields. The proglottides move 
about for & time, but the growth of the 
multitudes of embryos within causes the 
proglottis sooner. or later to burst, and the 
embryos thus become dispersed : some are 
thus conveyed down drains and sewers, 
others are lodged by the roadsides in ditches 
and waste places, whilst multitudes are 
scattered far ami near by winds or insects 
in every conceivable direction. Each em- 
bryo is furnished with a special boring ap- 
paratus, having at its anterior end three 
pairs of hooks ; the entire group or family, 
therefore, of any single proglottis is called 
the “ six-hooked brood.*' After a while, 
by accident, as it were, a pig coming in 
the way, cither of these embryos or of the 
proglottides, swallows them along with 
other matters taken in as food'. The em- 
bryos, immediately being transferred to the 
digestive cunul, escape fiytn the^ eggshells 
and bore their way through the living tissues 
of the animal, and having lodged thcimclvcs 
in the fatty parts of the flesh, they there rest , 
to await their further transformations or . 
destiny. The nnimal thus infested becomes ! 
meos!ed,and thus it is that we are acquaint- ; 
ed with measly pork. In this situation the j 
embryos drop their vhooks or boring appa- 
ratus, and become transformed into the ! 
Cysticcrcus celluloscc^ A portion of this j 
measled meat being eaten by ourselves, 
either in a raw or imperfectly cooked con- | 
ilition, transfers the Cysticcrcus to our own j 
alimentury canal, in which situation the J 
Cysticercus attaches itself to the wall of the 
human intestine, and, having secured h good 
anchorage, begius to grow at the lower or 
caudal extremity, producing numerous joints 
or buds to form the strobila or Tapeworm 
colony. 

Thus the cycle of life-development is com- 
pleted, ami we have a simple alternation ’ 
of generation in which the immediate pro- j 
duct of the proglottis (or 'sexually mature 
individual) is a six-hooked brood ; l»y meta- 
morphosis the latter becomes transformed 
into the Cysticercus, having a head with lour 
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•tickers, and a double crown of hooks ; and 
by gemmation the Utter gives rise to a 
whole colony (strobila) of individuals, the 
greater part of which are destined to become 
sexually mature individuals, or proglottides. 
It will be observed, therefore, that the pro- 
duct of a single ovum is in the first instance 
n single non-aexual embryo (or protozoold) ; 
in the second phase it becomes a non-sexual 
Cysti cercus (or deutozooid) ; in the third 
change it gives off, by budding, numerous 
gemmules (or tritoxobids), most of them 
derttued to be sexually mature individuals, 
»»nd in this way to resemble their original 
parents, 

. A more complicated alternation of genera- 
tion oc cure in the Codenterata, especially in 
that division which we call the Hydrozoa. 
Thus the common zoophyte Campanularia 
may be taken oa an example. 
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Certain polyp -like cells or gonoblaslldia 
U. in the right half of the diagram given at 
j ntxt page) of the polyp colony contain ova 
{ ip), which latter, after contact with aper- 
{ m&tozoa developed from other cells, form 


ciliated embryos (t and c). These, having 
escaped from their gonoblastidium, swim 
about for a time, and, losing their cilia, ulti- 
mately settle down on some weed or rock, 
where undergoing a change of form, they 
sprout upwards to form a young polyptdome 
(or cccnosarc). By a process of gemmation 
numerous polyp-heads (polypites) are pro- 
duced, and also at intervals other modified 
polypites, which are contained in simiJar 
capsules or hydrotheexe (fc and/). Some of 
these capsules give rise to medusoids (l) by 
& process of budding, and these latter are 
capable of producing ova by an ordinary 
sexual process (gamogenesis). Others form 
the gonoblastidia above mentioned, whilst 
the embryonic products of both these modi- 
fied individuals form new polyp colonies in 
the way we have just described. If space 
admitted, we should be glad to enter into 
minuterdetoils of this curiously complicated 
process, & modification of which is seen in 
the development of certain Medusas, such as 
Chrysaora. From these eexunliy mature 
forms l*rof. Thomson has deecribed the 
process as follows 4 ‘ The fecundated ova 
which they produce are first developed into 
a ciliated moving animalcule (a and 6, oppo- 
site), somewhat like a polygnatrican. This 
creature, after undergoing a slight change of 
form, fixes itself by the narrowest end, and 
acquires tentacles like a polype at the other . 
(c, d , and «) amounting for some time to eight 
(/■). In this condition it appears to be ea- , 
panic of multiplying itself, or producing 
other similar attached polyps by gemmation 
from its Bide or base, or /from a running 
stolon below it (a). The sitoequenf change 
of each of these polypoid, is remarkable. It , 
has been descrilsed by Kars and Dalyell os 

follows;— The body undergoing some el on- ( 

cation becomes partially divided by ta*us- 
verse grooves (fi, 0 >»<o a range or col. r m ; 
u{ imperfect Medusa., attacljed still ^ to each > 
other by their adjacent surfaces, but I>re- I 
seating at their borders, in various degrees of ( 
advancement, tl.e division ‘nto rays or lobM i 

which belong to the Medusa, the upper or , 
terminal oncV'ing develope d 1 upon it » set 
nf radiated processes distinct from the ten 
tnclcs uf the polype, and much longer than 
those of the rest V). The young Mcdu-si I 
are successively separated from the 'tccV by / 
»)>v. deepening of the transverse clefts be- 
tween them (/)• They then move about as 
independent animals, and proceed in their 
further growth and development to sexual 

nroduced, and by transverse fission 
aruf devebiqunent a ntrni wr Meduta may 

% “ folan"* St, the £- 
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tiny though highly organised insect mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom, whole genera- 
tions, sometimes eleven in succession, are 
reproduced from sexual parents, all of them 
being the product of a single ovum. This is 
brought ubout by a process of internal bud- 
ding in (lie parents, the extruded viviparous 
young being developed internally from egg- 
like bodies, which are not true ova and 
have never undergone impregnation. The 
distinguished author above quoted describes 
the course of the generative process as fol- 
lows: — “Perfect male ami female winged 
insects are observed only towards the autumn 
season. These fly about in great quantities; 
the impregnated females deposit their eggs, 
covered with a protecting case of mucus, in 
the axils and other recesses of plants, where 
they remain during the winter. In spring 1 
there are developed from these ova ft brood 
<Tf larva;, or imperfect female Aphides, which 
soon produce, by an act of viviparous gene- 
ration, and without any concurrence of the ' 
male ►ex, a progeny of a similar kind; anil 
tliis is repeated in successive generations for 
nine or ten times in the common species, or 
for ten or twelve weeks during the summer, 
at_ the end of which time the last brood 
brings forth male and perfect female indi- 
viduals, both of which die after having pro- 
vided, by the production of fecundated ova, 
for the continued generation during the next 
6eu»0!!.’ f 
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I In the accompanying diagram n represents 
the spermatozoon fertilising the ovum (6), 
which gives rise to rf, the first embryo or 
viviparous larva. Th« larva gives origin to 
eight somewhat differently formed larva; (c), 
whilst each one of these in their turn pro- 
duces eight others, and so on, until the suc- 
cessive progenies are completed; the last 
giving birth to true sexual individuals, a 
pair of which are here drawn, A being the 
male and * the female. The multitudes of 
larval Plant-lice thus produced from a 
single ovum, though not defying calculation 
on paper, yet almost defies the^ imagination 
to conceive. This process, while it consti- 
tutes a true parthenogenesis, is not only 
re markable as occurring in creatures so high 
in the scale of animal organisation, but also 
on account of the very close resen -blance 
which obtains in the mode of the formation 
of the young of these viviparous larva; ab 
compared with the mode of formation of 
the eggs within the body of the true sexually 
mature female. In both creatures there are 
special organs which give rise to the germsi 
but in the non-fertilised broods, or vivi- 
parous larva;, they may be compared to a 
multitude of buds capable of attaining the 
development and appearance of full-grown 
insects, which latter differ from the perfect 
insect chiefly In their usually uot posseting 
any wings, and haying imperfect reproduc- 
tive organs. 

Those who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the intimate structural or 
histological changes which the germs un- 
dergo during their development within the 
body of the viviparous larva, should consult 
Prof. Huxley’s elaborate memoir, “On the 
Reproduction of the Aphides," in the 22nd 
volume of the Linntean Society’s Transac- 
tions. 

AMPHICCELIA. A term applied by 
Prof, Owen to a group of extinct Crocodiles, 
whose backbone consists of vertebrae which 
are concave or hollowed out at both ends. 
They were furnished with long slender jaws 
like the existing “ Gavi&l " of the Ganges; the 
earliest known fossils being found in the 
lias formation The Tclcosaurus may be 
taken as a type [which see, at p. GfitfJ. 

AMPHIOYON. A geuu9 of extinct mam- 
mals, whose fossil remains occur in the 
mioeene deposits of Southern France. They 
appear to have belonged to theplantigrade 
carnivora, i. e- to those flesh-eating quadru- 
peds which walk on the soles of their feet, , 
such as the Bears. Two species are known, 
the A. gigantetis, and A . diapharus. The 
latter is found at Eppelsheim, and has been 
described by Kaup as a species of Gulo . 

AMPHITHERIUM. A highly interest- 
ing genus of Insectivorous rnanunalia only 
known In a fossil state. The animals of this 
genus seem to be the most ancient representa- 
tives of their order on the globe : the remains 
of them were by some naturalists believed 
to have belonged to extinct species of reptiles 
or other cold-blooded oviparous animals. 
Cuvier at first sight determined the jaw 
of one of these to have belonged to amftrsu- 
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pial animal, and was followed by another 
French naturalist, who called the creature in 
consequence Thylacvtherium , from two Greek 
words signifying *' pouched wild beast.” 
Agassiz gave it another name, while a writer 
in the Athenrenm, re viewing the disputation 
of the savnns about its place in the system, 
jocularly called it Hothcratiotficrium, a title 
gravely objected to by a learned Frenchman 
in a paper read at the Academy of Sciences, 
and published in their ** Comptes Rendus.” 

The name here given is that of Blainville, 
adopted by Professor Owen, and therefore, it 
is to be hoped, settled. The quadrupeds, to 
which these remains belonged, seem by their 
teeth to have been particularly adapted for 
living upon insects, like our shrews, and we 
may mention that remains of beetles occur 
in the oolitic slate of Stonesfield, where they 
were found. The teeth have many sharp 
points, well fitted to crush the hard bodies 
of the beetles oh which they probably de- 
pended for their chief supply of food. 

. ANDRTAS SCHEUCHZERI. The scien- 
tific appellations of an extinct Salamander 
whose fossil remains were discovered in the 
tertiary strata at CEningcn, so early as the 
year 1726. The bones were first considered 
to be human, and were accordingly' described 
by Sclieuchzer under the title of Homo Di - 
lum'i testis. The animal, however, does not 
appear to have been much larger than the 
Great Salamander now living in Japan. [See 
Sjebolbia, in Uub Supplement.} 

APATEOH. The generic name given by 1 
Hermann von Meyer of Frankfort to those 
apecies of gigantic reptiles to which the 
better-known name of Archegosaurus has 
been applied by Prof. Goldfu9S of Bonn. 
Their tossil remains occur in the coal mea- 
sures. At first it was supposed that the 
animals thus represented belonged* to the 
fishes, but the last-named palaeontologist de- 
monstrated that they were more properlyto 
be regarded as primaeval lizards, in which 
were strangely blended characters common 
alike to frogs and ,toad$ in their early con- 
dition, to crocodiles, and to lizards properly 
so called. From the investigations of Prof. 
Oven, and those of the authors above named,' 
it would seem that we have in .dpafeon a 
remarkable transition between the reptilian 
and piscine classes ; and so equally i» the 
balance of characters manifested, that it has 
been seriously proposed to consider these 
two vertebrate divisions as only one great 
natural group. For further particulars con- 
sult Owen’s Palaeontology. 

AQTJARTUM or AQUA-VIVARIUM. 
A receptacle of water, either freah 01 salt, 
where, by preserving the fluid in a pure 
state by artificial means, or by the action of 
plants growing in it, animals are kept ali ve. 
During the last two or three years the visi- 
tors to the Zoological Gardens have been 
much gratified with the tanks of water, both 
fresh and salt, in which are displayed the 
inhabitants of our streams, lakes, and sew, in 
a living and thriving state. From the work 
of one who ha3 contributed much in pro- 


moting the introduction of murine aquaria, 
we derive the information which follow s. 
j Mr. Gosse published ic/18,Vl, a most beau- 
1 tifully illustrated and excellent book, ** The 
i Aquarium ; an Unveiling of the Wonders of 
'the Deep Seas.” lie shows that the animals 
cannot be preserved in health for a single 
, day except by the help of plants to produce 
oxygen, the principle in water which sup- 
ports life. “ By their means, however, do- 
; thing is easier than to have an Aqueriiun 
on almost as small a scale a« ve plea-c ; 
and any visitor to the sea-side, though theie 
for ever so brief a stay, may enjoy with the 
leaBt possible trouble the amenities of zoo- 
J logical study in a soup-plate, or even JO 
a tumbler. It is easy to knock off with a 
hammer, or even to dislodge with a strong 1 
clasp-knife, a fragment of rock on which 
a minute sea-weed is growing, proportioning 
the surfaces of leaf to the volumes of water, 
— and you have an Aquarium. A wide- 
mouthed phial affords a capital opportunity 
for studying minute Zoophytes, Bryozos, 
Kudibranch Mollusca, &c., as they may be 
| examined through the clear glass sides with 
( perfect ease, by the aid of a pocket lens. 
The influence of light should be allowed to 
operate on the sea- weed, to promote the ela- 
boration of oxygen, but at the same time, if 
the weather be warm, care must be taken that 
the subjects be not killed by the sun’s heat. 

Mr. Warrington, an able chemist and 
naturalist, has done much^ by hia experi- 
ments to promote the keeping of Aquaria. 
This gentleman found that the decay of the 
older leaves of the plants produced turbidity 
in the water, and that a green scum began to 
grow on the sides of the vessel and on the 
»urface of the water. When the water was 
fresh he introduced a few common pond 
snails (Zynmccn); these greedily fed on the 
decaying vegetable matter and on the green 
scum, and quickly restored the water to a 
healthy state. When the water is salt, some 
of the little winkles (LUtorina) answer the 
same purpose, and effectually act the part of 
scavengers by clearing away the decaying 
matter, as well as the young algcc which are 
produced in plenty, aud which, but for the 
winkle mowing them down with its mouth, 
would soon cover the Inside of the vessel, 
and prerent its contents from being seen. It 
is necessary that the Aquarium be placed 
where the sun’s rays can fall most freely on 
the leaves, as the free access of light Co the 
plants is indispensable for the production of 
oxygen. Mr. Gosse remarks, that “ the dif- 
ference between the profusion of oxygen- 
bubbtes produced on a sunny day, and the 
paucity of those seen in a dark cloudy day, 
or in a northern aspect, is vc , rj 7, m&r £ 

Pieces of rock, and corals or shells, should 
be placed in the Aquarium, to which the 
plants and animals may attach themselves, 
and into their crevices fish and cnmacea , 
may also take refuge. Artificial rocks may 
be made of Roman, Portland, or some other : 
cement which hardens in the water, and 
into this, when soft, pieces of branching 
corals may be fixed, or fragments of stone i 
with sea-wceds attached to them, so that 
tufts may droop elegantly. When cement if 
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used, it must lie allowed to remain in water j pushed, or a cork drilled with small holes, 
for at least a month, before animals arc in- j The cord which suspends the drip-glass 


troduced, in order that the free lime may passes over a pulley at the top of the window, 
soak out, this lime being very injurious to so as to be raised or lowered at pleasure, 
animal life. Every morning sufficient wnterfrom the tank 

The bottom of the Aquarium must be is drawn or dipped off to fill the drip-glass, 
covered with gravel and sand, not only from which is then hoisted to its full height. The 
its pleaaaut look, but that the burrowing contents run out in slender streams, or in 
animals may have a field for their labours ; a rapid succession of drops, which, passing 
the yellow earthy sand must be avoided, as through some four or five feet of air before 
it tinges the water with ochre. they reach the tank, become effectually puri- 

The sea-water must be got from the clear fied.” (Cost's Aquarium. p. 272.) 
open sea, out of the reach of rivers, and the As a great deal of water daily evaporates, 
cask to contain it should be either new, or end os only the pure water rises in vapour, {! 
nt least nothing deleterious to animal life it is necessary every now and then to add 
should have been held in it previously, such pure fresh water, to replace what is lost. A j 
as spirits, wine, chemicals, or acids. A cask glass cover, however, greatly prevents loss j 
made of fir is preferable ; the casks in which from evaporation. • i 

wine is kept are generally made of oak, the j By means of the Aquarium, the singular ! 
tannin and gallic acid of which, by their j habits of many water animals may l>e ' 
astringency, turn the animal integuments : studied* Some naturalists had invented an 
into leather ; if nothing but an oak cask can ] apparatus, by which they could go down into 
be obtained, it should be well seasoned for \ the sea, and attempt to notice the ways of the 
two or three weeks before it is used, by filling t curious creatures which there take up their 
it with water, which should be changed every , abode. We never, however, heard of any 
day. If only a small quantity of water be I practical remits arising from this awkward 
required, stone-ware jars are best. Mr. \ and dangerous as well as difficult mode of I 
Gosse finds that the best plants for a marine j observation. The visitors to the Zoological 
Aquarium are sea-weeds of the red and Gardens, whether scientific or not, cannot ( 
green orders. He particularly specifies the fail to be struck with the beauties of the ) 
PUyUnphora rubens. the various species of numerous Actinia: which there display their ! 
the elegant genus Grijfithsia, and the no less charms like so many opening flowers. The • 
beautiful PryopHs. The Ulva latissima. a hermit crabs crawl about and vibrate their \ 
sea-weed easily procured on every shore, he singular pedicelled eyes, and beautifully) 
finds particularly adapted for the purpore. "jointed antenna and feelers. Shrimps and | 
Core should be taken in seeing that the curious fish swim about, quite apparently at 
pieces of rock to which the plants are at- home, and feed among the gracefully droop- 
tached should be as clean as possible : any ing sea-weeds, which hang in tufts irom the 
adhering spouges should be carefully scraped rocks. Even dead shells are covered with i 
off, as they arc sure to die, and the sulphu- innumerable living beings, which open and j 
retted hydrogen, which they then emit, shut their wonderful ciliary processes, as 
corrupts the water and turns everything they take their microscopical food. Unless 
black. a person lived on the sea-shore, or had good 

If the plants assume an orange hue, it is a correspondents there, it would be difficult, 
sure sign that they are not in a healthy and expensive besides, to keep a marine 
Btate ; they must be taken up, and the Aquarium; but any one with a simple glass 
diseased parts cut away* Any of the ani- dish, and a few fresh-water fishes and plants, 
mala which die should also be as soon as may keep, and with a little care keep long 


possible token out. 


and in health} a most pleasing fresh-water { 


It is necessary occasionally, too, that the Aquarium, the objects in which would afford 
water should be artificially aerated. The a constant source of amusement. To the 
simplest way is by pouring the water from a work from which we hove quoted, we refer 
little height, so that the particles of water the reader who desires to fonn an Aquarium, 
may imbibe air and get rid of some of “ the or to see the valuable and interesting re- 
animal excretions which they hold in sus- searches which may be made by one who 
pension, which thus become chemically possesses a well-stocked tank, even when far 
changed and deprived of tlieir putrescent removed from the sounding sea. 
qualities. This is what takes place in , rP 

nature. By the perpetual dashing of the ARCHEGOS AURUS. [Sec Apateos, 

wave's against the shore, and especially above.} 

against the rugged rocks, an immense quan- A STERACAKTHION. A genus of Star- 
tity or air becomes entangled in the form of fishes, several species of which are tolerably 
minute bubbles, .which by the various cur- abundant on our own shores, but they are 
rests are diffused through the sea, and even generally described under the better-known 
c ? Tn . ft? considerable depths, oefore they generic title of Ur aster. The development 
to the surface and become dissipated. 0 f the young has been especially investi- 
Thus the violent agitation of the sea is a gated by Sars and Mllller i and still more 
powerful agent in its purification.^ One of the recently by Prof. Wjville Thomson, who has 
simplest modes by which this object can be published a lengthened paper on this subject 
effected is the drip-glass. I have been ac- i n the first volume of the new series of the 
customed to suspend over the Aquarium a London Journal of Microscopical Science, 
perforated bell-glass of suitable size, into 

the orifice of which a bit of sponge may be ASTEKOLEFIS. A genus of Ganoid 


I (to., M «»**>«“ covered 
sandstone. The head™ this d wi th 

si-uh ^?„rx 

on admirable volume, m _" nd( , d in the 
verts the viewo of creation proi»nnae^ 

| Chirlalhe TiftM but |eS?noto 

1 with those -which fretted the , . fii re, 

I Asterolepls." The fish was of large Biie, 

1 equalling in that respect a large Fo^> t ( - 

ond sometimes attaining nn L .,J. ver te- 
mensions. Mr. Miller telieved that it. verte 
Urol column was cartilaginous .like thot^m 

Ithe sturgeon, while its outer co 

| composed, as in the Bepldosteus 
and the Polypteru. of the Nile, of strong 
plates ond scales of solid bone- ^ anI ) 

1 partook of the characters of bot Mhe w 

reptile classes! the outer row being twckiy 

set as in the fish, while the inner row was 

thinly set as in the reptiles. t 

1 Remains of this curious fish occur nv 
Stramness, and at other places In the Orkney 
1 Islands. 

AVICUI.ATUA. A term ‘PP} 1 '*,*.® ' e | r t ! 

tain peculiar developments genially 

tidied to the cell, of the po'y d'ims. m tn 

class of zoophyte-like molluscs tenueu 

1 Polproa or Bryozna. These opl>cndage' e 
of two kinds, namely, the bird *-1ie«l pr^ 
cesses or Avicvlarux, properlvso 
the vibrating filaments, or VibracuUx. >ne 
1 former Iwar a BtrikinB resemolt 


- " white Kile. The most 

of the UPPe r f“jy c h of this bird lias re- 
extraordinary mature implies, to the 

ference, as the 8' n ®i c k ”f the bill, which is 
singular form anil bulk ol Bhnp ed , y e 

much longer than tlj' ™* A the Arabs the 

an inverted shoe orboahBy tuc * „ 

Balteniceps '* h. n °*" literally the “ father 
makoub," wlilch means He G * lld wa s m- 
of the shoe." hind of Pelican, 

clined to regard this bird a £ ongM n most 

whilst other ormthol g tMU properly so 
closely allied tot"® bird, which exhibits 
called, a s “ u ^AT e e a " . The latter, however, 

a similar form of beak. ,, mo reover fur- 

ls a much smaller b < pec t\ n atcd d?” ” 1 ' 

nishedwith a cmrousiyP besides exltlbttine 

tached to the middle toe, oe» distinct 

other charaeters which ren T)je liv , ng 
[See the art. BoACTiUn P- | 0 ] olog i c al Gor- 

'towndtuate at the i junet.or .of obline d 

Blue Niles* the f? s V„ n . er3 »• from nests of 

by Mr- Petherickw hunters f the 

s-ss-sttSfl 

saags 

rest, especially since . . by Mr. A. V 
before the Zool°g»»t 1 socie J nnat , °n of 
Bartlett, who finds £«£ted the circum- 

skp view above advoc „ nowder-down 
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the vibrating filaments, or « bird’B 

former bear a striking resemblance , J V 
.head, having parts severely called the body, 

I binge, and stalk, and being also ex nihits 
| with aspectal moveable piece, which exmm« 

Ithe characteristic shape M well as ac™“ 
of the lower Jaw of the ’fj^e^aplng 
suckers (Coprimuloital. The VlWseuladii_ 

I ploy a less complicated structure, 
ing of a simple filament which is set minm 
stant motion by contractile aubstancc lodg 
within a tubular portion on which It resin. 
[See BuyozoA, in this Supplement* J 
1 B.Vl, A.N1CF.PS REX. The sdentiflo 
names given by Mr. John Gould, F. 

1 a remarkable bird closely allied 
I Storks and Herons. It is "better known -PJ 
ithe English titles of the Shoebtfdan 
Whale *headed Stork. In the yea* *860 « 
Indefatigable naturalist, Mr- Poetic * t0 
Vice-Consul at Khartoum, attempted to | 

I transmit to this country from the 
most valuable collection of rare an_ ^ 
consisting of three African Elepnan • 

i young male-Hippopotamns.aMonkey toofu- 

two Rhinoceroses, tflrnU9 

i but out of all these only the Hippop 

and two W hale -headed Storks, reached ^ng 

1 land alive, and both the birds have 
1 died. Tlie Balteniceps, dead B P e ®* n l >r r 
*hlch were first brought to Euro .|^,5« ftIl t 
I Mamficld Farkyns in 18T>0. is an inhabitant 
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affinity, P a 3’‘ 1 “ I t e6 of the hitherto Wtie 
end areangem^t-down patches, 
regarded pewuer t 

BAEiBNODON. A jenu, of 
.t,.loa whOBe fossi 


BAEA3NODON. ^.{g ?“e A*"* 1 "; 

^ r f S frog h menK| ^^ti'on. of 
crag deposit* (cetotoliteO, « •« 

T rf?«pbatie railed) 


.rSundantlyW'^m im- 

which ^frequently f or ming 

and one not ^/>-coi)txiitic , ’ 'The 

i llceaiiici^ currentsl^'They 1 ^xhibi^^^^: 
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Reims were originally described by Cuvier. 
These species are A noplot h eriuni minus and 
Anojflot/terium leporinnm. Prof. Owen, in his 
recent systematic summary of extinct ani- 
mals, speaks of a new species {JXchnbune 
on'fia), which he has 44 founded upon an nl- 
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most entire lower jaw, with the permanent 
dental series (wanting only the fonr middle 
incisors), which now forms part of the pa- 
leontological collection in the British Mu- 
seum.” These fossils occur in eocene for- 
mations, the last-named having been found 
in Hampshire. — 

DICIIODOX. A genus of extinct animals 
closely allied to Dichobune, and whose fossil 
remains also occur in the upper eocene strata 
of Hampshire. At present only o*.ie species 
has been determined, and this the distin- 
guished paleontologist above mentioned 
judges tohavebeen at»out the size of our exist- 
ing fallow-deer. It is called Dichodcm cuspi - 
datus t its specific nomenclature having re- j 
fercnce to the number of points or cusps 
surmounting the crowns of the unworn molar 
teeth. Prof. Owen supposes that its food did . 
not entirely consist of vegetable matters. , 

DICYNODOX. A curious reptile, the 
remains of which were discovered by Mr. 
Bain in' a fossil state in the south-eastern 
extremity of Africa. This singular animal 
was described in 18-15 by Professor Owen. 
He named it Dicynodon from the most im- 
portant character of the genu®, the possession 
of two large tusks, like those of the walrus, 
and which were probably used as weapons 
of offence and defence. This creature seems 
to hare united in its structure the characters 
of the lizards, crocodiles, and tortoises. It 
appears from the geological observations 
of Mr. Bain and others, that there formerly 
existed in Southern African great salt-water 
lake or inland sea, now dried up and con- 
verted into dry land, but which, when covered 
with water, was tenanted by these anomalous 
creatures. Professor Owen described three 


species : the first named D. larcrticcp*, j 
from Its analogies with the lizards : a restora- } 
tion of this by Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins j 
is now exhibited in the Crystal Palace, where • 
it is shown tohavebeen as big as the Walrus '■ 
or Morse, that characteristic denizen of the 
Arctic Seas. In the remains of this there is 
an exhibition of unusual strength in the 
bones of the face ; there is no mark of any 
other teeth than the two large tusks which 
give the peculiar character to the animal. 
The whole of the anterior part of the jaws 
seem9 to have been sheathed with horn, os in 
the Tortoise?, that horn which makes a bite 
from some of the larger specimens so for- 
midable. 

Professor Owen gave the name of D. testa- 
dinifnrmis to a second species from its having 
considerable resemblance to a tortoise. To 
a third species, with the tusks placed far be- 
hind the orbit of the eye, and with the head 
apparently having had a form somewhat, 
resembling that which give* its peculiar phy- . 
slognomy to the owl, the professor applied ! 
the name D.ttrigiceps. The nearest analogue 
to this genus is a reptile named Rhyncho- | 
saunas, found in the new red sandstone of 
England. 

Professor Owen has remarked that u some 
bones of the back, or vertebrm, by the hollow- 
ness of the co-adapted articular surfaces 
indicate these reptiles to have been good 
swimmer?, and probably to have habitually 
existed in water : but the construction of the 
bony passages of the nostrils proves that 
they must have come to the surface to 
breathe air.” * 

DIMORPUODON. A genus of Pterodac- 
tyles, whose fessil remains are found in the 
lower liassic deposits of Lyme Regis. 

DlNOSATJRIA. An order of gigantic rep- 
tiles, whose fossil remains abound in the 
Oolite and Wcalden formations. It includes 
such genera ub Iguanodon, ilerjnlosaurus, and 
lit/ taxis aurus, whose restored forms are so 
admirably represented in the grounds at- 
tached to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

PIP HYLLOB OT HRIUM. The generic 
name given by Dr. Cobbold, F.L.S., to a 
remarkable form of Tape-worm which dwells 
in the intestinal canal of the common Por- 
poise. At present only one species is known 
{D. tt&TimacepJialum'l ; this attains a length 
of about ten feet. The head is so small as 
to be bareiy visible to the naked eye, but ' 
under low magnifying powers it is seen to 
support two elegant leaf-like appendages or 
suckers, one on either side, their combined 
outline presenting a festooned appearance; 
hence the generic and specific name adopted. 

DIPROTODOX. Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
during his expeditions into the interior of 
the Australian continent, obtained a large 
number of fossil mammalian remains from 
old caverns, similar to the well-known bone 
caves of this country. Among these frag- 
ments was a large tooth, which Prof. Owen, 
in the year 18.T8, determined to be that of a 
gigantic marsupial, allied to the Kangaroos, 
but having remarkable affinities to our large 
non-marsupial pachyderms. Subsequent ex- 
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plorations brought to light other portions of 
the skeleton, and at length an entire skull 
was safely deposited- In the paleontological 
collection of the British. Museum. The head 
of this kaugaroo-like quadruped (Diprotodon 
Australia) attained a length of fully three feet, 
its width being correspondingly great. In 
regard to the teeth and other skeletal pecu- 
liarities, Prof. Owen observes, that u like the 
contemporary gigantic sloth in South Ame- 
rica, the Diprotodon of Australia, while re- 
taining the dental formula of Its homologue, 
shows great and remarkable modifications of 
its limbs. The hind pairwere much shortened 
and strengthened compared with those of the 
kangaroo ; the fore pair were lengthened as 
well os strengthened ; yet, as in the case of 
the Megatherium, the ulna and radius were 
maintained free, and so articulated os to 
give the fore paw the Totatory actions. These 
in Diprotodon would be needed, as in the 
herbivorous kangaroo, by the economy of the 
marsupial pouch.” At present only one : 
species of this genus Is known, and from the 1 
circumstance of the skull just mentioned 
having been found In a lacustrine formation, i 
It Is reasonably conjectured that the animal 
llYed, geologically speaking, in compara- 
tively recent times, at least not earlier than 
the pleistocene period. 

DOLtCHdSAUIUJS LONGICOLLIS. 
The scientific names applied by Prof. Owen 
to a email extinct lizard, whose fossil skele- 
tal remains are found in the Wealden for- 
mation of Sussex. It appear* to have dis- 
played an almost serpent-like form, as is 
conjectured from the comparatively elon- 
gated vertebral column in the regions of the 
body and neck. 

DRYOPITHECUS FONTANI. Terras 
proposed by Lartet to characterise a large 
Ape, whose fossil remains occur In a very 
incomplete state inmlocene formations. In 
regard to the question of its affinities, Prof. 
Owen remarks, that “ from the portion of 
humerus, associated with the jaw of Vryo- 
pithecus , the arm would seem to have been 
proportionally longer and more slender than 
in the chimpanzee and gorilla, with a cylin- 
drical abaft, more like that in the long- 
armed apes (Hj/lobatea), and less like the 
arm of the human subject." 

ECHXNORHYNCHUS. A genus of the 
AcanMocepftafa, or Thorn-headed family of 
worms, i’he species of this group of En- 
tpzoa are very numerous in fishes, being 
likewise tolerably abundant In reptiles and 
.mammals i in birds, however, they are less 
frequent, and, so far. os is at present known, 
they have never been found in man. On 
this score we may congratulate ourselves, 
seeing that the Echioorhynchi are all pro- 
vided with a proboscis or head. In most cases 
armed with numerous hooks, by means of 
which they fasten themselves into the walls 
of the intestine of the animal they inhabit. 
On the species infesting water-newts (£. 
anthurua) Pr. Cobbold, F.L.S., has recorded 
many particulars In the 22nd vol. of the 
“ Linn a; an Transactions." 


ELAND. (Bosclaphus orfiw.) This mag- 
nificent animal, the largest of the Antelopes, 
is worthy of an extended notice. It is also 
known by the names of the Cape Elk, 
Ganna, and Zmpoafooy the latter term being 
employed by the Bechuanas and Matabili. 
The importance-of this ruminant will be 
readily understood when it is mentioned, 
that not only Is its flesh of the most palatable 
and nutritive character, but breeding experi- 
ments have recently established the' fact that 
it may be thoroughly acclimatised in this 
country. Elands are now flourishing not 
only in the Zoological Society’s Menagerie. 
Regent’s Park, but also in the more extended 
demesnes of Viscount Hill at Hawkstone 
Park in Shropshire, and in the grounds' of 
the Marquis of Bredalbane at Taymouth. 
Elands were first imported into England by 
the late Earl of Derby in lfriO, several being 
afterwards bequeathed by him to the Zoolo- 
gical Society. A full-grown Eland is capable 
of attaining a weight of from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand pounds, and not long ago a 
very fine specimen, bred and fattened in this 
country, waa slaughtered for the express 
purpose of testing its epicurean qualities; ■ 
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royalty, both on this and the other side of 
the Channel, pronouncing the venison to be 
of first-rate quality. Sir Cornwallis Harris, 
in lue charming folio volume, entitled 
“ Game and Wild Animals of Southern 
Africa," speaks of this food in the following 
amusing and laudatory terms : — “ Both in 
grain and colour it resembles beef, but it is 
far better tasted and more delicate, possess- 
ing a pure game flavour, and exhibiting the 
most tempting-looking layers of fat and 
lean, the surprising quantity of the fonner 
ingredient with which it is interlarded ex- 
ceeding that of any other game quadruped 
with which I am acquainted. The venison 
fairly melts in the mouth, and as for the 
bri 9 ket, that is absolutely a cut for a mo- 
narch 1 With what satisfaction would not 
King Jamie of hunting memory have drawn' 
his good blade adown the breast of a plump 
Eland, to be rewarded with five full Inches j 
of ‘prime white fat on that ilk,’ instead of 
three, as on the occasion In Greenwich Park, 
when Nigel assisted at the sylvan ceremony. 
The vast quantity of tallow yielded by the j 
fat bulla,’’ adds Sir Cornwallis Harris, “ fur- , 
nished us with constant material fot manu- j 
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factoring dips in a candle-mould -with which 
we were provided ; and during the greater 
part of our journey it was to the flesh of this 
goodly beast that wo principally looked for 
our daily rations.” 

In regard to the zoological characters by 
which this gigantic antelope ia distinguished, 
•we may observe that the adult male stands 
fullv sir feet high at the Bhoulder, the length 
of the body being, in some cases, as much os 1 
nine feet from the tip of the nose to the root 
of the tail. The horns are nearly straight, 
massive, conical, furnished with a strongly 
developed spiral edge, which gradually dis- 
appears at the upper third, where the ends 
become attenuated and sharply pointed. 
In the female the horns are longer, slighter, 
and less markedly furrowed. The forehead 
of the male is clothed with a thick bundle of 
6tiff, wiry, brownish hairs, the tuft being 
bordered on either Bide by a band of yellow 
orange colour. The ears are comparatively 
small, the muzzle4>roadrthe neck thick, the 
dewlap very prominent and fringed with long 
brown hairs, the legs rather short, the shoul- 
ders and hind quarters enormously developed, 
the fur short and of a rufous-dun or ashy-grey 
colour generally, the tail being about twenty- 
six inches long and tufted at the extremity. 
The femate exhibits a bead-like tuft of hair 
on the under part of the neck, has a more 
ferruginous colour, and is furnished with 
four teats. 

Respecting the habits of the Eland, it is 
well known than It frequents only the more 
open plains of the interior, rejoicing espe- 
cially •* in low belts of shaded hillocks, and 
in the isolated groves of Acacia eapensis, 
which, like islands in the ocean, are scattered 
over many of the stony and gravelly plains of 
I the interior; large herds of them are also to be 
! seen grazing like droves of oxen on the more 
verdant meadows, through which some silver 
I rivulet winds in rainbow brightness betwixt 
fringes of sighing bulrushes. Fat and' le- 
thargic groups may be seen scattered up and 
down the gentle acclivities, Rome grazing on 
the hillside, and others lazily basking in the 
morning sunbeam. Advancing, they appear to 
move like aregiment of cavalry in single files, 
the goodliest bulls leading the van ; whereas, 
during a retreat, these it is that uniformly 
bring up the rear.” At one time Elands were 
abundant in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Cape Town, but now very few are found with- 
in the borders of the colony. Considering the 
facilities which exist for their destruction, ! 
every effort should now be made to follow up 
the experiments of domestication eo success- 
fully commenced by Lord Derby and the 
Zoological Society; and steps should likewise 
be taken to secure more specimens from the 
colony, ere they are driven far up into the 
interior or become altogether exterminated. 

EPYOItNTS. A bird much larger than 
the Ostrich, which at one time must have | 
been indigenous to Madagascar, when that 
j large island was perhaps the remnant of a 
former vast eastern continent now sub- 
I merged. From the eggs of this bird, which 
have been found and brought to Europe, it is 
clear that they were capacious enough to 


hold the contents of 240 hen’s eggs of the 
ordinary size. Casts of this egg may now be 
seen in moat of our museums. It is but fair, 
however, to say that eggs are not always 
proportioned to the size of the birds which 
lay them. Many of the aquatic birds, and 
some of the Gallinaceo, lay eggs out of all 
proportion to the size of the birds. 

EEPLECTELLA. A remarkable genua of 
siliceous sponges. In the third volume of the 
“Transactions of the Zoological Society of 
London,” the discovery of Euplcctdla is an- 
nounced in the following manner “ Mr. 
Cuming has entrusted to me for description,” 
writes Prof. Owen, “ one of the most singular 
and beautiful os well as the rarest of the 
marine productions with which his researches 
in the Philippine Islands have enabled him 
to enrich the zoological collections of his 
native country. This production forms 
part, however, of a member of the lowest 
class of organised bodies, being the skeleton 
or framework or a species of 6ponge belong- 
ing to the cylindrical and reticulate, or 
Aleyonoid family. It is a hollow, sub-cir- 
cular, slightly conical, and gently curved 
case or tube, resembling a delicate cornu- 
copia with the apex removed. It measures 
eight inches in length, two inches across the 
base, and one inch and a quarter ocros3 the 
apex, which is truncated. The base or 
wider aperture of the tube is sub-elliptical, 
and is closed by a cap of coarse and some- 
what irregular network, gently convex ex- 1 
temally, the circumference of which is di- | 
vided from the walls of the cylinder, like the 
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base of the Asperpillum, or water-pot shell, 
by a thin projecting plate, standing out like 
a ruff or frill.” At the time this description 
Was given, it was probably little thought 
that only after a period of some fifteen years 
had elapsed would a second example of this 
singular sponge come to light. and_ still less 1 
was it imagined that the first described forxnj 
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of human mlnda, that we have daily to de- 
plore a credulity which asserts the existence 
of things without any other foundation than 
such as is afforded by the fertility of an 
erratic imagination ; yet, on the other hand, 
it occasionally happens that the announce- 
ment of some grand scientific truth, or the 
promulgation of a well-authenticated fact, 
is for a time cast aside as frivolous or un- 
worthy of belief, to be resuscitated after the 
lapse of many bygone years. Thus the 
slaves of credulity and- incredulity are by 
turns confounded, whilst the establishment 
of golden precious truth is slowly and finally 
secured. The history of the Sea Serpent 
may be taken to exemplify the rule, whilst 
that of the Gorilla supplies the more in- 
structive exception. 

About five hundred years antecedent to 
the Christian era, one Hanno, a Cartha- 
ginian admiral,- set sail from the Mediterra- 
nean coast for the purpnac.n£_colonising the, 
western shores of Africa. His fleet consisted' 
of no less than sixty vessels, having on board 
thirty thousand souls. After passing the 
Pillars of Hercules, and planting colonies 
along the coast, he at length reaches a spot 
which is thus described in his 41 Periplus, or 
record of the voyage: — “Passing the Streams 
of Fire,” he says, “ we came to a bay called 
the Horn of the South. In the recess there 
was an island like the first, having a lake, 
*and in this there was another island full of 
wild men. But much the greater part of 
them were women with hairy bodies, whom 
the interpreters termed ‘Gorillas.' But, 



pursuing them, we were not able to take the 
men ; they all escaped, being able to climb 
the precipices, and defended themselves with 
pieces of rock. But three women, who bit 
and scratched those who led them, were not 
willing to follow. However, having killed 
them, we flayed them, and conveyed the 
skins to Carthage ; for we did not sail any 
further, as provisions began to fail," 

This extremely brief but interesting narra- 
tive of the old Carthaginian -navigator, in 
nil human probability, refers to the subject 


of our present notice. The circumstance of 
the women being. flayed renders it highly 

S robable that they were rather beasts than 
umankind, whilst their hairy covering and 
behaviour leave us in little doubt as to their 
quadrumanous origin. The near approach 
of these creatures to the human figure is 
quite sufficient to account for their being 
described as men and women, for subsequent 
history has shown that the great anthropoid 
apes were in old times looked upon as mon- 
strous varieties of our genus, and even the 
great Linnmus himself, in later times, spoke 
of a Homo Troglodytes , by which, however, ' 
he referred to the Orang and Chimpanzee. I 
In the year 1589 of our era, un EngliBh 
sailor, Andrew Battel by name, accidentally | 
found his way to the shores of Western Tro- 
picnl Africa. He was, indeed, taken to An- 1 
gola as a prisoner by the Portuguese, and 
during his residence there became acquainted 
with our anthropomorphous ape. He sneaks 
of two kinds of monsters, namely, the Bongo 
and the Etyocko. The latter is evidently iden- 
tical with the Chimpanzee, whilst the former 
is unquestionably a synonym of the Gorilla. 

“ The Ppngo,” he says, “ Is in all its propor- 
tions like a man, except the legs, which have 
no calves ; but he is of gigantic neight.' The 
face, hands, and ears of these animals arc 
without hair ; their bodies are covered, but 
not very thickly, with hair of a dunnish 
colour. When they walk on the ground it 
is upright, with the hands on the nape of 
the neck. They sleep on trees, and make a 
covering to shelter them from the rain. 
They eat no flesh, but feed on nuts nnd other 
fruit ; nor have they any understanding 
beyond instinct. When the people of the 
country travel through the woods they make 
fires in the night, ana in the morning when 
they are gone the Pongo9 will come and sit 
round them until they go out j for they da 
not possess sagacity enough to lay on more 
wood. They go' in bodies, and kill many 
negroes who travel in the woods. When 
elephants happen to come and feed where 
they are, they will fall on them, and so beat 
them with their clubbed fists and sticks, that 
they are forced to run away roaring. The 
grown Pongos are never taken alive, owing I 
to their strength, whiv.h is so great that ten | 
men cannot hold one of them. The young 
hang upon their mother’s belly with their | 
hauds clasped about her ; many of them ore 
taken by shooting the mothers with poisoned 
arrows. When they die amerg themselves 
they cover their dead with great heaps of 
boughs and wood.” 

Subsequent travellers have confirmed the 
accuracy of Battel’s statements ; but nearly 
all of them have erred in describing the 
Gorilla and Chimpanzee as one and the same 
animal. The distinguished naturalhistorian 
BufFon appears to have entertained a clear 
persuasion as to the separate existence of the 
Pongo or Gorilla, which, however, he sup- 
posed to-be a large species of Orang ; but the 
great anatomist Cuvier contemptuously re- 
jected Buffon’s reasonings, regarding them as 
44 nothing more than the imaginary product 
of his combinations.” Thus, for a long sea- 
son again, the Gorilla was declared to be a 
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lively 60 counterpoising its forward projec- 
tion, If the Gorilla be surprised and ap- 
proached while on the ground, he drops his 
stick, betakes himself to all-fours, applying 
the back part of the bent knuckles of his 
fore hands to the ground, and makes his way 
rapidly, with an oblique swinging kind of 
gallop, to the nearest tree. There he awaits 
hie pursuer, especially if his family be near 


lingly approaches the tree in which the male 
Gorilla keeps guard. Even with a gun the 
experienced negro does not make the attack, 
but reserves his fire in self-defence. The 
enmity of the Gorilla to the xrhole negro race, 
male and female, is uniformly attested. 

“ The young men of the Gaboon tribe make 
armed excursions into the forest in quest 
of ivory. The enemy thev mo9t dread on 
these occasions is the Gorilla. If they have 
come unawares too near him with his family, 
be doeB not, like the lion, Bulkily retreat, but 1 
comes rapidly to the attack, swinging down 
to the lower branches, and clutching at the I 
nearest foe. The hideous aspect of the ani- 
mal, with his green eyes flashing with rage, 
is heightened by the Bkin over the prominent 
roof of the orbits' being drawn quickly back- 
ward and forword.with the hair erected, caus- 
ing a horrible and fiendish scowl. If fired at 
and not mortally hit, the Gorilla closes at 
once upon his assailant, and inflicts most dan- 
gerous, if not deadly wounds, with hiB sharp 
and powerful tuska.- The commander of a 
Bristol trader told the author he had teen a 
negro at the Gaboon frightfully mutilated 
by the bite of the Gorilla, from which be had 
recovered. Another negro exhibited to the 
same voyager a gun-barrel bent and partly 
flattened by the bite of a wounded Gorilla in 
ils^death-struggle. Negroes, when stealing 
through the gloomy shades of the tropical 
•forest, become sometimes aware -of the proxi- 
mity of ‘one of these frightfully formidable 
apes by the sudden disappearance of One of 
their companions, who ia hoisted up into the 
tree, uttering perhaps a short choking cry. 
In a few minutes he falls to the ground a 
strangled Corpse. The Gorilla, watching his 
opportunity, has letdown hiahuge hind hand, 
seized the passing negro by the neck with 
vice-like gup, has drawn him up to higher 
branches, cud dropped him when hiB strug- 
gles bad ceased.” 

The above account may be taken as a fear 
record of the habits and prowess of this 
formidable beast, whose strength is appa- 
rently equal to that of a full-grown lion. 
The statements of Hanno and Battel as to 
the animal's gregariousness do not appear 
to be fully borne out by recent testimony. 
As to their .reputed, misconduct in obliging 
negresses to accompany them to their sylvan 
haunts, that is clearly an unjust accusation. 
Our anthropomorphous brother, a 3 some 
would call him, is guiltless in respect. 
If the brute deserves consideration, it lies ia 
the notorious circumstance that both parents 
display a most affectionate regard for their 
offspring, not unfrequently risking their 
lives to save the wee four-handed bairns 
from the clutches of the natural history col- 
lector, or rather from the negroes who col- 


lect for him. Notwithstanding the expres- : 
siou of these sympathies, it is our sincere ' 
desire that the enterprising Mr. Du ChniUu, t 
or some other individual having an equal 
eye to business and the requirements of 
science, may yet succeed in transporting 
hither ft live member of the fraternity, whose 
animated features it shall be our happiness 
to scrutinise in the delightful grounds of the 
Zoological Society, Regent’s Park. 

HECTOCOTYLUS. A name first em- 
ployed by Cuvier to indicate a supposed ge- 
nus of animals parasitic on cuttle-fishes. It 
is now known, however, that these Hecto- 
cotyli are neither more nor less than de- 
tached arms of the male Argonaut and other 
allied cephalopoda. The arm is specially 
modified into a copnlatory organ, which ia 
capable of being periodically cast off and. re- 
newed. (See Aegcwaut, p. S5.J 

HYiENODON. The generic title of an 
extinct carnivorous animal, whose skeletal 
remains are to be found in the upper eocene 
beds of Hordweli in Hampshire. A second 
species occurs in the miocene strata of D£- 
bruge and Alai* in France. These quad- 
rupeds, judging by their cutting teeth, appear 
to have possessed highly destructive pro- 
pensities ; they were about the size of our 
larger carnivora, such as wolves, leopards, 
or hyenas. 

HYDA20SAURTTS. This name was pro- 
posed by Dr. Mantell to characterise a genu9 
of huge dinosauriau reptiles, whose remains 
were found in the t Veal den strata at Tilgate 
Forest in the year 1832. This gigantic quad- 
rupedal lizard was at least twenty-five feet in 
length ; It was furnished with a thick coat of 
mail, consisting of dense osseous scales or 
Bcutes, like those of our existing crocodiles, 
and the ridge of the back supported a number 
of these defensive plates,which, however, in 
this situation pTeeented ft conical outline, 
being prolonged intomost formidable 6pinee. 
This is not a mere matter of conjecture, be- 
cause these structures were found in one 6l«b, 
at least, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the vertebral segments, without doubt origi- 
nally occupying the position to faithfully 
represented in the restored forms modelled 
under the superintendence of klr. Water- 
house Hawkins, end now displayed in the 
Crystal Fa lace grounds at Sydenham. In 
his excellent Report on British Fossils com- 
municated to the meeting of the British As- 
sociation held at Plymouth In HH1, Prof. 
Owen refera to the detection of this animal’s 
fossil remains in these term* : “ The By- 
laioaauitis has not been made known, like the 
Megslosscrus, from detached ports of the 
skeleton successively discovered and analo- 
gically recomposed, but was at once brought 
into the domain of palaeontology by the 
discovery of the following parts of the 
skeleton in almost natural juxtaposition, 
viz., the anterior port of the trunk, including 
ten of the anterior Ttriebt* in succession, 
supporting a small fragment of the bare of 
the skull j the two coracoids, the coracoid 
extremities of both scapula?, detached ver- 
tebra?, reveral ribs more or less complete, and 
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some remarkable parts of the dermal skele- 
ton, including, apparently, enormous ver- 
tical plates or spines, arranged, as is supposed, 
in the form of a median dorsal ridge or crest of 
singular dimensions,*’ The several bony ele- 
ments have all been minutely described in the 
“Philosophical Transactions” and elsewhere 
by the original diseoverer, Dr. Man tell, whose 
patient and honest labours in the cause of 
science were eventually rewarded by a medal 
presented to him by the Royal Society. To 
the original descriptions Prof. Owen has add- 
ed very largely, especially in the “Report^ 
above referred to. 

KIAKG. (Eguus JJamcmus.') This com- 
paratively rare quadruped is intermediate in 
character between the Ass and the Horse. It 
is an inhabitant of the sandy steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia, at a height of sixteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea; here they herd 
together in small numbers. The Kiang or 
Tschiktei, as itir gome th r.es called, has a 
siriooth coat and ears of moderate length; 
the body exhibits a bright rufous-bay tint, 
the legs being of a pale straw colour. A 
dark broad streak runs along the central Une 
of the back ; but it is not crossed by any 
similar band over the shoulders. The winter 
coat is comparatively thick, curly, and 
darker than in summer. The males are fine 
animals, standing as much as fourteen hands 
high at the shoulder; and, moreover, they 



been stuffed. This proves the Iiardiuess of 
the animal. At first it refused to drink any 
tainted water ; but before reaching St. 
Helena, where I had to lay in fresh supplies. 
It would eat or drink* almost anything. The 
putting it on board ship at Kurrachi was 
very difficult, and the poor thing struggled 
so much that it was painful to watch it os it 
was lowered into the boat to be conveyed to 
the sliip. So anxious were my friends con- 
cerning its safety, that a lady and gentleman 
who had allowed it to stand in their stables, 
and had given it many a tidbit of lucern, 
carrots, &c., came off in the boat with it. 
The sea was rough, and we had some miles 
to go to the ship ; the shaking of the sails 
frightened it mucin However, at lastit was 
hoisted into the ship and placed in a house 
which had been built for it, and in which it 
continued until it reached England.” This 
same Kiang may now be teen in the Regent’s 
Park- Menagerie. It is exceedingly docile 
and snsceptible-of kindness. In its native 
hannts it appears to have numerous enemies 
besides ourselves, being especially the victim 
of a white panther and a large variety of 
wolf. Major Hay saw them' ascending and 
descending the hills with wonderful rnpidity, 
but they never lost their footing. They 
prefer, however, the even ground, and more 
particularly unfrequented spots in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of ponds and lakes. 

LABYRINTHODON. A Batrachian rep- 
tile of very large sire, the remains of which 
arc found in different parts of the British 
Islands. These large reptiles belonged to 
an order, the species of which at present 
existing on the globe are generally of small 
size, and represented here by frogs, toads, and 
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neigh like horses. A living specimen was re- 
cently brought over to this country by Major 
W. E. Hay, F.L.S., by whom it was pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society. This gen- 
tleman has given ns a most interesting ac- 
count of the behaviour of the Kiang during 
its tedious Md perilous journey from Fort 
Rddflk, In Little Thibet, down to Kurrachi, 
where after keeping it a month. Major Hay 
says : M I took a passage in the barque Sum- 
ner, laying in a large quantity of hay, 
klrbee, and dried lucern, also grain. The 
latter was worm-eaten, and it was long 
before the animal could be induced to touch 
it. Our passage was very long, and, the 
captains people having unceremoniously 
used my provisions to feed their own stock, 
the Kiang was twice reduced to eat the 
straw with which the sailors* beddings had 
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the water-newts. In Japan, however, there 
still exists a gigantic species, named Stebol- 
dia; but this, though a giant when compared 
with the /representatives of the order in 
England, was but a dwarf when contrasted 
with the Ijabvrinthodon. In various quarries 
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of the new red sandstone formation in Che- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Lancashire, the 
impressions made bjr the feet of these large 
BatrnchisDS con be distinctly seen and traced 
consecutively. These footsteps are partly 
concave and partly in relief, according as 
they are on the upper or under surface of the 
sandstone strata; the impressions in relief are 
only found on the lower surfaces, and are 
solid casts of the impressions made on the 
soft clay by the feet, toes, and claws of the 
reptiles tia they crawled along. It was a 
considerable time before any remains of 
bones were found, to justify the naturalists 
in pronouncing on the cause of these im- 
pressions. Dr. Kaup suggested that they 
were the footmarks of a marsupial animal ; 
he named it Cheirotheriurrii and some geolo- 
gists were even fanciful enough to imagine 
that they were the remains of branched sea- 
weeds. It is now ascertained, from various 
remains of bones and teeth associated with 
them, that they were formed by huge Batra- 
bliiojis, to which Professor Owen has applied 
the nam£ of Cabt/rinthodon, in allusion to the 
peculiar structure of the teeth, the substances 
composing them being blended together in a 
very complex labyrmthic manner. The 
learned Hunterian Professor has shown that 
the skull of this reptile is attached to the 
neck-hones by two joints, and that the teeth 
are situated both on the proper jaw-bones, 
and oh the bone of the roof of the mouth 
called “vomer;*' characters found at the 
present lay only in the frogs and sala- 
manders. The hind foot, as in the frog and 
toad, was much larger than the fore foot, 
although they are nearly similar in form. 
Mr, Waterhouse Hawkins, following the in- 
dication b of Professor Owen, has built up, on 
one of the islands in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace, a highly graphic restoration 
of Cme of the two species of this remarkable 
gcnuB. It will be thus easily perceived by 
any eye, how the large footsteps impressed in 
the sandstone were formed by animats walk- 
ing on the land, and air-breathers, resembling 
in most points, except in bulk, the batrachian 
reptiles at present existing on the globe. 

I.EIODON ANCEFS. The names given 
by Professor Owen to a marine Lizard, whose 
fossil skeletal remains have been found in 
the chalk of Norfolk. It was cfosely allied 
to the great Mosasawus [which see below}. 

LEPTOPLEURON. [See TiiLERPETOir.l 
A reptile found in a fossil state in the old 
red sandstone. 

LITIIORNI9. The name given by Pro- 
cessor Owen to the fossil remains of s bird 
preserved in the Hunterian collection. Al- 
though the remains of mammalia are abun- 
dant in the fresh-water deposits, and in the 
marine drift of the newer pliocene period, 
the traces of the existence of birds are very 
seldom met with. Professor Owen easily 
accounts for this; he says, that “the light 
bodies of birds float along on .the surface 
after death * and for one bird that becomes 
imbedded in the sediment at the bottom, 
perhaps ninety-nine are'devoured before de- 
composition has sufficiently advanced to 
allow the skeleton to sink/' 


The remains of the Lithornis .were found 
in the London play of Sheppey, that fertile 
source of supply to the cabinets of collectors. 
The professor believes, and has given the 
reasons for his reference, that the remains 
belong to Borne species of the vulture family, 
a family of birds now restricted to tire 
warmer parte of the earth. The fossil fruits ! 
described in the work of Mr. Bower bank, : 
and collected by that able naturalist on the ! 
Isle of Sheppey, are mostly referred to i 
families of plants which now inhabit the 1 
more tropical portions of the globe ; so that 
the animal and vegetable remains found in 
a fossil etate on this interesting spot seem 
clearly to Bhow that at the time they were 
alive, a warmer temperature prevailed. 

LOPHIODON. A geueric title proposed 
by Baron Cuvier to indicate an extinct her- 
bivorous Quadruped, whose fossil remains 
were discovered at the beginning of the pre- I 
sent century in the tertiary beds near Is«el 
in Languedoc. The Lophiodon was closely 
allied to our existing Tapirs and Rhinoceroses, 
as shown by its dental peculiarities, and also 
still more so to the extinct Pala&therium 
> [which see at p, 485). 

MACHAIRODUS (>uxxava, a sword; oSov, 
a tooth). A genus of carnivorous mammalia 
now found only In a fossil state. It derives 
its name from, and is chiefly characterised by, 
the long curved compressed canine teeth, the 
crowns of which have finely serrated margins. 
Remains of this quadruped have been found 
in several parts of Europe, 'and also in this 
country. ProfessorOwen says, “In this island, 
anterior to the deposition of the drift, there 
was associated with the great extinct tiger, 1 
bear, and hytena of the caves, in the destruc- I 
tive task of controlling the numbers of the 1 
richly developed order of the herbivorous 
mammalia, a feline animal as large as the ; 
tiger, and, to judge by its instruments of 
destruction, of greater ferocity.” This crea- I 
tdre was the Machairod us, which Cuvier, from 1 
the imperfect materials before him, judged 
to have been a bear. rt When we are in- 
formed,” writes Professor Owen, “that, in 
some districts of India* entire villages have 
been depopulated by the destructive incur- 
sions of a single species of a large feline ani- 
mal, the tiger, it is scarcely conceivable that 
man, in an early andrude condition of society, 
could have resisted the attacks of the more 
formidable tiger, bear, and machairodus of 
the cave epoch. And this consideration may 
lead us the more readily to receive the nega- 
tive evidence of the absence of well-authen- 
ticated human fossil remains, and to con- 
clude that man did not exist in the land 
which was ravaged simultaneously by three 
such formidable Carnivora, aided in tlieij^ 
work of destruction by troops of savage 
hyenas.” There are fine specimens of the 
teeth of this animal, and a cast of its formi- 
dable head, in the British Museum. In the 
British Museum there are specimens of two 
species found by Dr. Falconer and Major 
Cantley in the tertiary deposits of the Sewa- 
lik Hills in India. 

MACRAIICHENIA. This term has been 
given by Professor Owen to a genus of extinct 
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cxmeline Ruminants, "whose fossil remains 
hare been diioovered in South America, 
These animals were of gigantic proportion! as 
compared with -the existing Llamas of that 
continent, which in other respects, however, 
they appear to hare yfery closely resembled. 

MACBOTHEKHTHi The generic name 
employed by Lartet tochamcterirean extinct 
edentate animal, whose fossil remains occur 
tn the tertiary beds of Eppelsheim in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and also in a lacustrine formation 
near Auch, Hautes-Fynenees. This animal 
formeHy represented in Europe the now 
existing ant-eaters of South America, ec well 
as the Pangolins and Ori'cfrropuj of the 
adjacent African continent. Its anatomical 
peculiarities oscillate principally between 
Jlfanis and the last-named genus; but it 
also bore some ' Characters common to the 
sloths. . * — * '* 

’ME&ACX&QS* — A^gentu of the Deer .fa- 
mily^ the bonfes of which are found in various 
.parts of Ireland, in the shell marl, below the 
peat or bog earth. The .gigantic Irish Deer 
or Fossil Elk, as it has been called CJLfepi cx- 
cenir hibemicus, Owen), was an immense 
creature. Specimens have been found, which 
measured, from the foot to the summit of the 
antlers, ten. feet and four inches ; while the 
measurement 'from the tip of one antler to 
another, in full-grown specimens, was from 
ten to twelve feet. The horns are very .wide, 
and from being Battened out, somewhat as 
in the Elk or Moore, were regarded by some 
of the older natnralists'as having belonged 
to a variety or thSAanintal. To support these 
immense horns,. the vertebra of the' heck 
were of much largerslrethaninaxiycxifting 
species of deer, while the leg* ware of stronger 
proportions: , The skqlt and antlers of a spe- 
cimen in the Museum of the Royal Dublin 
8ociety weigh eighty-samr pounds. It was 
once .thought that the fenjales of Shis Im- 
mense creature roust haye been, horned' 
equally with the male, as In the recenVrein- 
deer ; the late researches of Professor Owtn 
h ave sho wn that the female was hornless, a# 
in~dur Fallow Deer and Red Stag. - * 

Remains of this Deer haye been found Ih 
the Isle of Man and In- different Sparta of 
England, such as No Hoik,- Essex, and Ian- 
cash ire; .but they have never occurred to the 
extent that they are met within Ireland, 
They teem to have become extinct before the 
Introduction of man. on the British Island*. 
One .naturalist, from the appearances exhi- 
bited by a perforated rib, thought that the 
hole must have been produced by a' sharp- 
pointed instrument, which did n6t penetrate . 
to far as to cause the animal*® death, but 
which remained long enough in the opening 
to alter the growth of the bonei ' Professor 
Owen, however, has shown that an arrow- 
head, of the dimensions fitted to make such 
a hole, and sticking in a rib with ita point lb 
the chest, must haveroon killed the ^nimal, 
by piercing "the contiguous viscera -and pro- 
ducing inflammation. He 'shows that the 
Instrument which pierced the ^lb must have 
been'-instantly withdrawn; and no; left to 
impede- the growth cf /the. bone, and-con- 
| elude* that, as male stag* are very combative,' 


the injury was most likely produced by the" 
pointed branch of the formidable antler.- 

The bones of theMegaceros are generally 
of n dark -brown colour, with patches of the 
blue phosphate of iron ; and in some in-' 
stances, the hollows of the long bones have 
contained marrow so fresh as almost to re- 
semble suet 

MICROLESTES. A genus of extinct Mar-' 
su puds possessing extraordinary paleontolo- 
gical interest from the circumstance that it at 
present constitutes the earliest record of mam- 
malian life upon our planet In regard to 
it Prof. Owen observes, that the “ teeth from 
German and English trios indicate a very 
small insectivorous quadrni>ed, to which the 
above generic name Vaa given by Prof.'Fiie • 
ininger. The German specimens were dis-‘ 
covered in 1S47, In abone breccia at Dieger- 
loch, about two miles .-from Stnttgardt, the 
geological relations of wlfleh are well deter- 
mined, as between -lias and-'Keuper -sand- 
6 tone.” Tn the year 1858, Hr. Charles Moore, 
F.G.S., discovered fourteethinrthiacopntjy 
at Frome, end these having been'fubmiHetl 
to the scrutiny of onr fcreoi paleontologist, 
Were also determined by him to be referable 
to the- same gehbt-- Among living ''marsu- 
pials .the iDcrotesteilprejicnta A tolerably 
near approach to the Aui tra t ton - g en n s J/yr- 
mrcobitis, but it Is still nearer in affinity to 
the extinct Fla&iavldx [which sc^ below 3»^ - 

-MXCBOTHEBTOM. A Etnii -df-Tp'tr 
small herbivorous mammal*,' whose focril 
remains are abundant in tti6 lacustrine cal- 
careous .eocene beds of the-Pay-de-lWme, in 
France. 'Their affinities appear to connect 
iherain some degree with existing ruminant#, 
but more 'closely to’ the' extinct Artoploiht- 

'r &* **•- °* • • ' •*-*. " \.V- 

MOSA9AURU8.' A genus of extinct gi- 
gantic marine Lirards,wliose skeletelremami 

nave been found In' the cretaceous Strata .of 
Europe and .North America.' In England n * 
sm&3 1 species (if.-prodhs) hasrheed discovered | 
InThe county of Sussex: •'ThesktfU of alorge 
European .species'- (if. ‘Ro/rtum nf } . meorores 
os much as five feet. In length* .the .original 
cranium being found at St. Peter’s- Mount,' 
near Maestricht, in theyearirfiO. A glance 
at! the restored Mososaurns "iEf • the Crystal 
Palace Gardens at Byd eo hard- wil 1 best ecn- 
rey an accurate conception of the vastmiftg- 
nitndeof this lacertion monster. -‘The Ame- 
rican ipecies has been named Jffososcrurkr' 
M’axtjnuHanu “ “ - - v 'X{ - V*' ‘ T-C 

MTLODOSBOBTISTUS; Thfcomblnrf 
generic'ond scientific- title applied, bvTrof. 
Owen to a remarkable form Of extin ct S loth, 
whose fossil remains. were discovered in a 
pleistocene flnviatile deposit not far from toe 
city of Buenos Ayres, South America, in toe 
year 1841. An almost entire skeleton of this 
animal (which is here figured) may be seen 
in the Hunterian Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in a moat excellent state 
of preservation. At the ''instance* of- the^ 
Council of the College, this splendid relic of ‘ 
past greatness amongst the sloths has been 
specially described and figured iu. a magnifi- 
cent -quarto work 'by their former Hunterian 
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Professor. The Mylodon, though not td large 
m the- great ' terrestrial Megatherium, was 
nevertheless a formidable creature, measur- 
ing at least eleven feet from *he point of the 
muzzle to the end. of toe tail, Structurally 
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it was closely allied to the sloths of the pre- 
sent day, end like them obtained its living 
by devouring tlie leaves of trees, which 
latter, however, it did not ascend; but rased 
to the ground by its prodigious strength. 
[For osteological and other details# see Mt- 
bODoir, at p. 413.3 • 

NOTHOSAUEU8. A genus of gigantic 
sauropterygian reptiles or fin-lizards, whore 
skeletal remains are very abundant In the 
muschelkalk formation of Bayreuth and 
LuneriUe. The species of this genus, as In 
tho more .familiarly known and allied 
PLESiosauRtJB, appear to have been very 
numerousvfor at least seven of the former 
hare been indicated .by the writings of 
von Meyer and Mflnster, whilst Prof. Owen 
states that he ha# described, or otherwise 
become acquainted with, upwards of twenty 
.cL^tirict forms of Plesiosaur. Considering the 
formidably, ^prehensile and offensive arma- 
• their Jaws, one can readily understand 

what an enormous destruction, of life took 
place at the commencement of .the roesosolc 
otrecondary geological epoch, 'When multi- 
tudes of these creatures preyed upon the co- 
existing fishes and amphibia of the tries dc 
and Hassle period. The Nothosaurs were 
furnished with extended massive heads, and 
numerous -large, sharp, conical teeth, most 
of them beingprbvided with long necks like 
those of the~ Plesiosaur. In regard to their 
natatory organs of locomotion. Prof. Owen 
informs us that M the .bones of the limbs, al- 
though evidently those of fins or paddle- 
4 t! ape< ? € ^ reta i t ie«» are better developed 
than in Plesiosaurus, and more resemble 
the corresponding bones in the turtle {Che- 
tones). The tuberosities or processes for 
muscular attachment near the head of the 
humerus are better marked, especially that on 
P 1 ® upheave ride of the shaft ; the distal end 
** t hicker and less expanded. The whole 
hope is more curved than, in any plesiosauri. 
The femur ii relatively longer and less ex-» 


ponded at its distal end. The hones of the 
forearm, like those of the leg, are longer 
than in Plesiosaurus. The articular surfaces 
present the foramina with raised borders, 
which characterise those in Plesiosauri, 
and which indicate the fibre- cartilaginous 
nature of the Joint*." One species of this 
genu* has been found in the grts -bizarre de- 


It is described by Yon Meyer under the title 
of AT. Schimperi. 

NOTQRNIS. A curious genus of birds, 
closely allied to the Gallinmea and Water- 
hens. It was founded by Professor Owen 
for the reception of some bones sent from 
New Zealand in a fossil 'state, and found 
along with those of the Dinomi*. From its 
osteuiogical characters, the Hunterian Pro- 
fessor Inferred that the bird must hare been 
a large modified form of the same natural 
family of Graliotoriai birds as the Porphy no 
or Purple Hen i but, from the structure of 
the sternum, -Without the power of flight. 
Three year* after, a specimcn of the bird was 
taken eliyc in a remote part of the South 
Island of New Zealand ; and this specimen, 1 
which is still unique, and seems likely to I 
remain so, was sent to Dr. Mantell, and, after 1 
his death, passed into the noble collection of 
birds in the British Museum. The tfotomis 
MantdJii was known to the natives of New 
Zealand by the name of Mobo t and even 
now it is called by the settlers “ Motmtain- 
Mnld." At one time It seems to have been 
abundant, and to have supplied to the in- 
habitants, ere Cook visited tne islands, n fa- 
vourite article of food- • Partly from this 
cause, hut also In some measure from the 
persecuting attacks of wild cats and dogs, it 
seems to be a species on the Very verge of 
being exterminated. The specimen In the 
Museum was caught by eotne men engaged 
in the pursuit of seals, as they were searching 
the coasts for them and other game. These 
men observed the traces of a large bird on 
the snowj and after following the toot-tracks 
for a considerable distance, came upon the 
bird, which ran with great speed, and was 
taken alive. It screamed loud, and fought 
and struggled violently. The body was eateu 
by the crew of the schooner, and was said to 
be delicious. The bird is about two feet high, 
ha* a short *trong beak, which, with the legs, 
i* of a bright scarlet colour. The neck and 
body are of a dark ptirple colour, the wings 
and back being shot with green and gold. 
The tail is while beneath, and the wings are 
feeble la structure and plumage. 

NOTOTHERIUM. A genua originally 
Founded by Prof. Owen to indicate the 
characters of a large extinct herbivorous 
marsupial mammal (A » MitehePi), and also 
agreeing with * second species, whose 
skeletal remains hare been found in the 
pleistocene lacustrine deposits at King* 
Greek, Darling Downs, Australia. The last- 
named species was first noticed by Mr. , 
Maclean, under the title of Zyffwnato™* 
triloina. Structurally speaking, ihe>otothe- 
ria appear to have resembled the Kangaroos, 
and at the same lime to have approached 
the singular existing Fhascolarctus or Koala. 
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ODONTOSAURUS. The generic title 
applied by Hermann Ton Meyer to an ex- 
tinct species of labvrinthodont reptile CO. 
Poftsii), whose fossil remains were found in 
the bunter sandstone of Soulz-les -Bains. 

ORNTTHICNITES. A term originally 
employed by Prof. Hitchcock of America, to 
denote a genus of gigantic birds, the impres- 
sions of whose feet occur in the sandstones 
of Connecticut. [See Broxtozoux.] This 
term, however, is more properly employed 
in a less restricted sense, to the impression 
of extinct birds’ feet in general, in whatever 
geological formation they may be found. 

OlTDENODON BATCH* The generic 
and specific title given to an extinct crypto- 
dont reptile, whose fossil remains were 
discovered in an argillaceous limestone in 
Southern Africa. These organic relics have 
been added to the vast palaeontological 
treasures of the British Museum, and are 
described in Prof. Owen’s recent Summary 
of Extinct Animals. The cryptodonts are 
those reptiles in which the teeth are either 
concealed or altogether absent. 

OXYTTRIS. (Thread-worms.) A -group 
of nematode Entozoa whose species have 
pointed tails ; hence the generic name given 
by Deslongchamps. The different species 
are small, varying from l-4th to an entire 
inch In length. The form most commonly 
known is the little 0 • vennicularis , which 
infests the lower bowel of children and 
often proves exceedingly troublesome, giving 
rise to disagreeable symptoms, if it be not 
got rid of by suitable aperients. The body 
is white, filiform, attenuated at either ex- 
tremity, the head being famished with three 
loVs similar to those of Ascaris. The re- 
cent researches of Dr. Qeorge Walter prove 
the Oxyurides to be possessed of an extra- 
ordinarily developed nervous system. They 
are unisexual, and are usually found crowded 
together by thousands, the females being 
nearly twice as numerous as the males. The 
history of the development of these creatures 
is not yet thoroughly understood. 

PAI/APTERIX. The generic name ap- 
plied by Prof. Owen to certain extinct 
struthious birds, whose skeletal remains are 
found in the caverns, turbaries, and recent 
pleistocene deposits of New Zealand. The 
species have been included tinder the above 
title in consequence of their close affinity 
with the existing Apterix, inhabiting the 
same islands. The gigantic Dinomis dis- 
played a very similar anatomical structure. 

P AI/iE OP H IS. A genus of extinct 
ophidian reptiles, chiefly interesting from 
the circumstance that its members form the 
earliest record of this ordinal type upon our 
planet Their fossil remains have been 
found in the eocene beds at Shcppey and 
Bracklesham, and it appears probable that 
some of the species attained a length of 
twenty feet. 

PALjEOPHRYNOS. The generic name 
given to certain extinct tailless Batrochians 
or Toads, cvidences’of whose former existence 

occur in the tertiary strata at (Eningen. 
Fossil remains of their closely allied friends, 
the frogs, are still more numerous in the 
eocene and pliocene formations of the 
European continent, and Prof. Owen has 
indicated one species of the latter group in 
the tertiary shales of Bombay. 

PAI/2E03ATJRUS. A genus of theco- 
dont reptiles, whose fossil teeth were first 
described by Messrs. Riley and Stutchbury, 
and were obtained "from the dolomitic 
conglomerate at Redlond, near Bristol," 
which deposit seems to be referable to the 
early triassic period. Associated with these 
remains were others which Prof. Owen has 
referred to a distinct genus, under the title 
of Thccodontostiurus. In regard to relations 
and other points of interest connected with 
the anatomy of these genera. Prof. Owen 
observes, that "the following conclusions 
may be drawn from the knowledge at 
present possessed of the osteology of the 
Thecodontosaurus andPalreosaums; in their 
thecodont type of dentition, biconcave ver- 
tebra;, double-jointed ribs, and proportionate 
size of the bones of the extremities, they 
agree with the amphicsellan crocodiles ; but | 
they combine a dinosaurian femur, a lacer- 
tian form of tooth, and a lacertian structure 
of the pectoral and probably pelvic arch with , 
these crocodilian characters ; and they have 
distinctive modifications, such as the moni- 
liform spinal canal, in which, however, the 
almost contemporary Rhyncosanr partici- 
pates. It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether the caudal vertebra are charac- 
terised, as in the Thuringian Frotosaur, 
by doubte diverging spinous processes*" 
The fossil remains of the Rhyncosaurvs, just 
alluded to, occur in the new red sandstone 
triassic beds of ' Shropshire, having been 
excavated at the Qrinsill quarries, near 
Shrewsbury. The bones were accompanied 
by footprints probably referable to the same 
reptile. Respecting the remains of this 
animal, our distinguished palaeontologist 
also remarks that " the resemblance of the 
mouth to the compressed beak of certain 
sea-birds, the bending down of the curved 
and elongated premaxi llaries, bo as to be 
opposed to the deep syrophysial extremity 
of the lower jaw, are further indications 
that the ancient Rhynchosaur may have had 
its jaws encased by a bony sheath, as in 
birds and turtles, the dentinal ends of the pre- I 
maxi llaries projecting from or forming the 
deflected end of the upper mandible. There 
are few-genera of extinct reptiles of which 
it is more desirable to obtain the means of 
determining the precise modifications of 
the locomotive extremities than the Rhyn- 
cosaurus. The fortunate preservation of 
the skull has brought to light modifications 
of the lacertine structure leading towards 
Chelonia, . and birds which were before 
unknown ; the vertebra; .likewise exhibit 
very interesting deviations from the lacertian 
type. The entire reconstruction - of the 
skeleton of the JUiynchosavna may be ul- 
timately accomplished, if due interest is 
taken in the collection and preservation of 
the fossils of the Grinscll qunrries- ,f The 
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all described and figured in a monograph, 
forming part of the Palieontographical So- 
ciety ’a publication for the year 1853. 

PLIOLOPHUS YTTLPICEPS, or Pox- 
headed Plioloph. In the fourteenth volume 
of the 41 Journal of the Proceeding* of the 
Geological Society,” Prof. Owen lias enriched 
the annals of mammalian paleontology with , 
an elaborate memoir on the above-named ] 
animal. In his view, the fossil remains of , 
this small, extinct hoofed herbivore form the 
best and most instructive record of mam- 
malian life hitherto obtained from the eo- 
cene deposits of the tertiary age. The en- 
tire skull of the PHolophus was discovered 
embedded in an oToid eeptarian nodnle about 
a foot in diameter, in the so-called Roman 
cement bed of the London clay, at Hyson 
in Suffolk. The specimen was transmitted 
by the Rev. R. Ball, of Harwich, to the 
Professor, bytfhom we*re4ufijrmed that the 
cranium presented a peculiarity of “denti- 
tion not exhibited by any later or existing 
specie* of mammal.” The Pliolophus dis- 
plays close affinities to the extinct Polrco- 
therium and the existing Tapirs. 

PLIOPITIIECUS. AKTIQUUS. The 
name employed by Gerrais to denote an 
extinct ape (allied to 27j/lohafes), whose fossil 
remains occur in the miocene formation of 
Southern France. 

PLIOSATTRUS. The name given by 
Prof. Owen to a genus of sauropterygian 
reptiles, or finned lizards, whose fossil re- 
mains “ are peculiar to the Oxfordian and 
Kimmeridgion divisions of the upper oolitic 
system.” Some members of the genus have 
been discovered in similar beds in Russia. 
The most marked characters of the genus 
are those which have reference to the short, 
thick, conical, subtrihedral teeth, and more 
particularly to the abbreviated neck, in 
which, as in the allied Ichthyosaur, the 
vertebras are much flattened and compressed 
together. The trunk and extremities re- 
sembled those of Fltsiasavrtis ; and, notwith- 
standing the shortness of the neck, it is con- 
jectured that some of the Pliosaurs attained 
a length of nearly forty feet. *• 

PLUTEUS. This name was originally 
employed to indicate a genus of minute ma- 
rine animalcules, the forms of wliich are now 
known, chiefly through the researches of 
Prof. John Mtiller, of Berlin, to be merely 
larval conditions of various species of Sea- 
urchin (Echtnidce). Bipinnaria and Aclino- 
trocha are also larval ecliinodcrms, the for- 
mer being the young of Aaterias. Pluteus 
larra have a quadrangular pyramidal figure, 
with a central body surmounted by a dome- 
like eminence. They also usually display 
four or six arms or tentacles, the margins of 
which are clothed. with cilia, and on this 
account they bear some resemblance to the 
cHiocrade Medusa. The young Echinus or 
the Opliiurus is developed on one side of the 
body of the Pluteus, becomes detached, and 
ultimately carries away the digestive organs 
of the poor larva, which, being thus uncere- 
moniously deprived of its stomach, gradually 
succumb* to the force of circumstance*, and 
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kind of hood at the upper part, on the sum- 
mit of which the young Star-fi»h ( Asterios ) 
is developed, in a similar manner to the 
Ophiurus and Echinus. 

POLYPTYCHODON. A genus of finned 
lizards closely allied to the above, whose ! 
fossil remains 44 have hitherto been met with 
only in the cretaceous formations : in the i 
green sand of Kent and Cambridge, also at : 
Kursk, in Russia, and in the chalk ,of Kent 
and Sussex.** The generic name implies 
that the conical crowns of the teeth are snr* 
rounded by numerous longitudinal ridges. 
The P. interruptus is supposed to hare 
equalled the Fliosaur in respect of bulk. 

POEYZOA. [See Bbtozoa above.} 

-POTAMOCHtEBTJS. Dr. Gray charac- 
terises this distinct genus of the family Suida 
by the large bony protuberance with which 
the male is furnished on each side of his 
face, about half-way between the end of the 
nose and the eyes ; a feature whence the 
various species have derived their expressive 
name of 44 Wart-hog.” The genus is also 
known by the ear* In both sexes being elon- 
gated and rapidly attenuated, while they 
end in a pencil of long hairs. The tail is 
thick, long, and placed high up the back. 


high up the back. 


The species are confined to Africa. The 
Wart-hog of South Africa (P. Uirvatus') is 
black, washed with grey, the sides of the 
face being white, and a large spot under the 
eyes being black. .Like the rest of its family, 
it turns up the ground with its dilated muz- 
zle, in search of the roots on which it prin- 
cipally feeds. It Is a very active animal, 
and, from thegreat sixe of its head and the 
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sharpness of Its teeth, is almost formidable 
animal. Dr. Gray has lately described a 
fine new species, fern the Cameroon River 
in West Africa, which is now in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens in the Regent’s Park. It is a 
▼try beautiful animal, for a pie, being of a 
rather bright reddish-brown ; the face, fore- 
head, ears, and some large blotches on the 
legs black. These colours are delicately 
contrasted with the pure white of the edges 
of the eyes, of the whiskers, of a streak over 
and under the eyes, and with the white 
continuous Crested streak along the middle 
of the back. Dr. Grey has named it Pota- 
rnocharus pictus, the Camaroon Wart-pig. 
It is the prince of Ha family, and seems to 
thrive well in its new home. 

PROTOROSATJRUS. A name applied 
by Von Meyer to a genus of saurians, whose 
fossil remains CP. Speneri) were originally 
discovered in a copper mine near Eisenach, 
in Thuringia, at a depth of 100 feet below 
the surface of the ground. The specimen 
first described by a Berlin physician, named 
Spener, In the year 1710, may now be seen in 
the Hunterian Collection of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. In respect to the 
anatomical organisation of the Protcrosaur, 
Prof. Owen remarks as follow* ; — “It may 
be concluded, from the length and strength 
of the tail, and the peculiar provision for 
muscular attachments in that port, and 
from the proportions of the hind limbs, that 
the Protoaaurus was of aquatic habits, and 
that the strength of Us head and neck, and 
the sharpness of Us teeth, enabled it to seize 
and overcome the struggles of the active 
fishes of the waters which deposited the old 
Thuriogian copper slates. 0 

PUFF- ADDER. {Clotho arielans.') One 
of the most venomous of all the serpent tribe. 
It is a native of Africa, and seems to be a 
widely distributed inhabitant, the specimens 
from the Cape of Good Hope and from Egypt 
all evidently belonging to the same specie*. 
The name Puff-adder is derived from a 
habit which this deadly serpent has of in- 
flating itself and puffing when provoked, a 
habit which may be easily seen in the Rep- 
tile House of the Zoological Gardens. The 
colour of this creature so closely resembles 
that of the sandy and stony places which It 
frequents, that it Is difficult to notice it, 
especially as it flattens itself against the 

S ound when not in an excited state. Dr. 

urchell says, that the venom of this species 
takes effect so rapidly os to leave the person 
who is bitten no chance of saving his life 
but by instantly catting out Ihe flesh sur- 
rounding the wound. The tame traveller 
informs us of a peculiarity which renders it 
more dangerous, and which it would be well 
for those to know, who are likely to fall in 
with it, TTnllke most snakes, which dart 
forwards when Irritated, this species. It is 
said, throws Itself backwards, so that those 
Ignorant of its habit* would place themselves 
In the very direction of death, when they 
thought they were escaping the danger. The 
natives. Dr. Burchett says, by keeping always 
in front, are enabled to destroy the Puff- 
adder without much risk* 


PTR080MA. A singular genus of tnni- 
cated molluscs allied' to the -Salpce. The 
individuals are very small, but are closely 
aggregated, And so combined as to form 
transparent-cylinders three or four inches 
in length, and hollowed out at one extremity. 
Such a colony may be compared to the de- 
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tached finger of a glove, the external surface 
being, however, covered with minute tu- 
bercles. Each of these tubercles represents 
the anterior end of the individual (ascidio- 
zooid), and below the conical prominent 
tubercles, which Prof. Huxley (in hi* recent 
valuable memoir in the twenty-third volume 
of the “LirmtEon Transactions’*) calls the lip, 
lies the month, which leads to the digestive 
cavity within, terminating by an anal orifice 
into a general cavity (atrium ), which latter 
; opens by a minute orifice into the hollow of 
; the cylinder, or, as it is more scientifically 
called, the tucidxarutiru These beautiful 
creatures are inhabitants of tropical seas, i 
and are extremely phosphorescent. 

BAMPHORHYHCHU8. The name em- 
ployed by Hermann von Meyer to designate ] 
a genua of Pterodactyle lizards, whose fossil 
remains abound in the Bavarian lithogra- 
phic elates of Che middle oolite. T be specie* 
were furnished with long slender tails i and 
It is even thought that the anterior part of 
the muzzle was covered by a horny beak. 

RHIZOFODA. Another name for the 
Foraminifera , constituting fl class of minute 
animalcules belonging to the Protozoa, or 
lowermost division of the animal klnedom. 
Moat of the Rhizopod* are encased in a horny 
or calcareous envelope, which frequently 
assumes the form of a many -chain be red 
shell, and on this account they were formerly 
thought to be molluscous animals. For 
similar reasons they are sometimes denomi- 
nated Pdtythdlamia. Anatomically their 
structure is exceedingly simple, for they only 
consist of a gelatinous mass, portions of 
which, during life, are thrust out. In the 
form of root- Uke processes or false feet 
(pseudopods). These so-called feet are pre- 
hensile, and by contraction serve to convey 
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small particles of organic matter into the 
general mass for the purposes of nourishment 
and growth. They have no special sensory 
organs or digestive apparatus. The simplest 
form of Rhizopod is the Amoeba diffluens, 
which will be found described under the title 
of Proteus, at p. 548. Among the more 
complicated forma may be mentioned the 
fTummutiUx, whose fossil shells were extraor- 
dinarily abundant during the tertiary epoch. 
The pyramids of Egypt are entirely com- 
posed of nummulitic limestone. 

RHYNCHOSAURU8. CSee Ral2E0sau- 
bus above.] 

8 ALP A. A singular and interesting ge- 
nus of covered or tunicated molluscs. The 
species live in open seas ; each individual ex- 
hibits an elongated form, and is covered by 
an external transparent tunic, which is 
highly elastic and open at both ends. This 
tuuic is cartilaginous in texture, and has 
been found to contain cellulose, a substance 
chemically identical with that forming the 
cellular basis of plants. Two kinds of Snip© 
have been described, namely, the solitary 
and aggregated ; but these forms are only 
varying conditions of the same species. The 
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anatomical structure, though differing in de- 
tails, conforms to the moltuscan type ; but 
some of the life phenomena exhibited by 
these singular creatures are altogether 
unique: thus the circulation of the blood. In- 
stead of proceeding.inone uniform direction, 
•becomes periodically reversed, the alternat- 
ing currents occurring at regular intervals. 
Here, therefore, we have a physiological 
phenomenon utterly at variance with our or- 
dinary experience, and one which, while it 
curiously illustrates the varying results ca- 
pable of being produced by a simple mecha- 
nical contrivance, at the same time suggests a 
caution as to the conclusions which we seem 
entitled to draw from known anatomical 
facts. 

SCELIDOSAURU8. A genus of gigantic 
dinosaurian reptiles, whose skeletal remains 
have been discovered in the Hassle deposits 
at Charmouth in Dorsetshire. 


6CELtDOTHERIITM. The name given 
by Prof. Owen to a genus of extinct terres- 
trial Sloths, whose species attained gigantic 
proportions and are closelv allied to the 
Megatherium. 

BIEBOLDIA MAXIMA. Under this 
combined -generic and specific title the 
gigantic Salamander of Japan is now very 
generally described, although it has hitherto 
been noticed under other names. It is by far 
the largest of all living naked Amphibia, 
and ia said to be capable of attaining a length 
of upwards of three feet. It is only equalled 
by the closely allied extinct reptile of 
Scheuchzer, found in the tertiary freshwater 
beds at fEningen, and which acquired 60 
much celebrity under the title of Homo 
Diluvii Testis. A living example of the 
Sieboldia may now be seen in the Zoological 
Society's Gardens, Regent's Park. It was 
originally purchased in the market at Na- 
gasaki by Captain Charles Taylor, of the 
ship Tung Yu, and was brought to England 
iu a wooden tub placed on deck. This 
reptile is only found in the island ofNiphon, 
inhabiting the lakes and streams of the 
volcanic range of mountains of the interior. 1 
In the full-grown state there is no §ill i 
aperture present, the bronchi© disappearing 1 
at an early period. As in our common I 
8alamanders, the fore feet are furnished wi th j 
four toes, the posterior extremities being 
five-toed or pentadactylous. The eyes are I 
remarkably small, and at first almost escape | 
observation amongst the tubercles and dark 
spots by which the plicated skin is marked. 
The cuticle Is frequently shed, and when 
microscopically examined is found to consist 
of numerous hexagonal flattened cells, very 
similar to those of the Water-newt. It is a 
curiouB habit of the Salamanders to assist in 
the shedding of their outer skin by seizing 
Iooee portions with the mouth and dragging 
it from before backwards over the tail. ■. 
Frogs occasionally do the some thing. j 

SIVATHERIUM. A genus of extinct ru- J 
xninating quadrupeds, the remains of which 
were discovered by Dr. Falconer and Major 
Cautley, on the Sewalik Hills, in India. 
Thesfe naturalists named the genus after 
Siva, an Indian deity. The specimens found 
by them were presented, with the rest of 


creature must have resembled a 
antelope in the shape of its body, while Us 
head must have borne some likeness to that 
of atTElk. The head was short and thick, 
and had two pairs of horns ; the front pa«r 
small, the hind pair much larger, and, in all 
probability, palmated and set behind. The 
eye3 were small, and placed on the sides or 
the head. The lips must have been great ; 
and, from the large projecting bone over the ] 
nasal cavity, it must have had a very long 
proboscis, an organ not found in any existing 
ruminating animal. The skull iu bulk 
nearly approaches that of on elephant j the 
neck was .shorter than in the giraffe, and 
much stronger, and well suited to support 
the weight of the heavy head with its two 


most probably massive. There seems to have 
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been two species of this singular genus. The af 
larger has given the two naturolisls above er 
cited materials for a flue memoir on its pecu- o! 
iiarities. They named it Sivathertum ptgan- th 
teum ; the second species is named Sivatne- at 
rium Pirimewe. They are foundassociated hi 
with the remains of extinct and extraor- ct 
dinary species of Elephants, Rhinoceros, I* 
Camels, and other quadrupeds ; the speci- re 
mens of which, carefully worked out of the li 
solid stone, are among the most interesting 
monuments of epochs, compared with which g 
in remoteness, Indian antiquity is but of 
yesteiday, ^ 

SrALACOTHERIUM. A genus of ex- tl 
tinct mole-like insectivorous mammals n 
founded by Prof. Owen from the examina- R 
tion of fossil remains discovered by Mr.w. e 
R. Brodie in the so-called dirt-bed at Pur- 0 
beck in Dorsetshire. The Spalacothere is of 
especial interest in a paleontological point t 
of view, from the circumstance that its skele- 
tal records point to the occurrence of mam- 
malian life “about midway between the i 
older oolitic and the oldest tertiary periods, b 
STEREOGNATHUS. The generic title J 

of a small extinct quadruped, whose fossil ^ 
remains occur in a fragmentary condition j 
in the Stonesfleld oolite. The teeth and . 
other fossils of this little mammal seem \ 
to indicate that it was a hoofed herbivore, 1 
although the molars displayed a marked ( 
approximation to the insectivorous type. 

STROBILA. A term applied to a group i 
of animal forms associated together so as to < 
constitute a colony of individuals arranged 
in linear series. Thus when the term x a used 
in the works of those who have studied the 
Entozoa or internal parasites, then it is ap- 
plicable to the full-grown tape-worm, which 
is in reality a colony of several hundred in- 
dividuals in single file. The term is also 
given to a similarly constituted chain of 
larval jelly-fishes, In which, however, none 
of the individuals attain sexual maturity 
whilst they remain attached. [For a detailed 
account of the singular metamorphoses of 
the Strobila, see Art. Alternation or 
Generation, in the present Supplement.} 
TELERPETON. The name assigned by 
the late Dr. Mantell to a curious reptile, 
remains of which were found In a fossil state 
by Captain Brickenden and Patrick Duff, 
Esq., at Elgin, in the old red sandstone. 
Dr. Mantell, from the remains, was unable 
to make out whether they Bhould be referred 
to the lizards or the aquatic salamanders, as 
the cranium was in a mutilated condition, 
And it was impossible to ascertain the mode 
in which the teeth had been implanted. 1 
From the length and character of the ribs, 
the situation of the pelvis, and the well-de- 
veloped limbs, the fo«sii exhibits affinities to 
the li raids. The most remarkable character 
U the great slenderness of the ribs, from which 
circumstance Professor Oweb applied to the 
genus the name of Leptojpleuron. There 
are twenty-four paire of them, and they 
appear to have been attached by a simple 
head, a« in the lizards. The great interest 
of these remains consists in their having 


afforded the first certain proofs of the exist- 
ence of reptiles at the time the strata of the 
old red sandstone were deposited. From 
the recent discovery of vegetable remains 
and other interesting observations, it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Miller will add some other 
chapters to his interesting work on the Old 
Red Sandstone. Dr. Manteli has called this 
1 reptile Tderpeton Elginenae, from the loca- 
| lity where it was found. 

THECODORTOSATTRTTS. tsee Pal^o- 
saurus, above.} 

THYLACOLEO. In the “ Philosophical 
Transactions ” for 3859, Prof. Owen has de- 
scribed a remarkable extinct carnivorous 
marsupial, whose bulk and proportions 
appear to have been equalled only by our 
existing African lion. The fossil remains 
of this* formidable quadruped (T . camj/ta) 
are found imbedded in the pliocene strata of 
the Australian continent. 

THYLACOTHERIUM. A name syno- 
nymous with AMPHITHERIUM (which 
Professor Owen has described a second 
species from the curious beds of Stonesfleld 
slate, which he-has named after Mr. Bro- 
derin. These remains are particularly in- 
teresting to the naturalist, as they P”>je {| ie 
erect antiquity of the mammalian type of 
organisation. Professor Owen has compared 
these remains with the bones of the Jlfpruic - 1 


tbeee remains ■'-v 

coMus, a recent insect-eating quadruped of 
Australia. In the same beds in which the 
so-called Thyiaeotheria occur, the win. 
covore of coleopterous insects are met with. 
Like the shrews and moles, these quadrupeds 
seem to hare been particularly adapted for 
I living on insects, their molar teeth being 
covered with sharp points, which crush the 
hard cases of the beetles and other insects. 

TIGER- WOLF. A rare marsupial quad- 

roped, indigenous to Van Diemen s IAndj 
where it Is now becoming scarce.. Since the 
year 1950, there has been n pair of these 
curious animals in the Zoological Gardens, 
where they attract great attention from the 
sttioed tiger-like markings on their backs. 
From the observations of Mr. Gunn, it would 
appear, that before'the introduction of civi- 
lisation into their native island, these carni- 
vorouscreaturee must have lived chiefly on 
phalangers and kangaroos, as they obsti- 
nately refuse the flesh of the 
is one of the most common inhabitants of 
their d {strict. Since the introduction ofeheep 
into Van Diemen’s Land, the Tiger-wolf baa 
found a favourite food ; and 60 
have been their ravages among the flocks, 
that the shepherds have been obliged to de- 
stroy them by every possible means. They 
are extremely active animals, and, from the 
ruthless persecution 

. likely soon to be extirpated. The species 

■ belones to the genus Thylacmus ; and front 
, its head, resembling that of o wolf or dog, 
• it has been named T. cynocephalus. Fro 

■ fessor Owen has found traces ot what appears 
; from the fossil bones to have been a second 
. aoecies of the genus. These remains were 
i fK by Sir Thomas Mitchell in the caverns 
, of Wellington Valley, in Rew South Vv ales. 
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TROGONOTUEErtTM. Thii generic 
title refer* to a species ot extinct rodent, 
closely allied to our existing bearer, but 
possessing comparatively gigantic propor- 
tions. It* fossil remains occur in caverns 
and recent tertiary deposits of Europe, asso- 
ciated with the skeletal d£bris of several 
allied genera. 

3CYPHODON. Under this name tiro or 
more species of extinct mammalia hare been 
described (X. grad It and X. GeyUnds), 
whose affinities are so strongly connected 
with the AnopIotJierivm that one of the 
forms was originally described by Cuvier 
under the last-named genus. TheXynfcocfcm 
is alto closely related to the Dichodon (above 
described}. 

ZEUGLODQN. The generic name of a 
gigantic specie# of extinct whale, whose 
fossil remains occur in the mioceue strata of | 
Europe and Korth America. The above 
title — equivalent*© yoke-toothed animal— 
has been given in consequence of a remark- 
able character affecting the posterior teeth, 
the crowns of which are curiously con- 
tracted, so as to exhibit the peculiar form 
here illustrated. Under the name of Basilo- 
lawti, Dr. Harlan of America has described 
a cetacean answering to the same genus, and 
very probably a distinct species from that 


commonly known as Zraglodcn ctl&des; 
whilst a third form has been indicated by 
M. Grateloup, who gave it the name of 
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SquaJodon . An almost entire skeleton or 
Zeuglodon ha# been discovered in Alabama, 
from which It Is conjectured that the crea- 
ture attained the length of about reTenty 
feet. Its habits were evidently carnivorous. 

ZYGOSAUKTTS. This name has been 
given by Eichwald to characterise a genus of 
Labyrinth odont reptiles, whose skeletal re- 
mains occur in the copper-bearing Permian 
strata at Orenburg. 



A SYLLABUS 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY; 


THE AST OF PREPARING AND PRESERVING 
SPECIMENS OF ANIMALS. 


Tire apparatus requisite for collecting and 
preserving the Vertebrate Aniuals of 
this country are both few and simple. 

Materials.— A good single or double bar- 
reled gun ; the latter is preferable. A hoop- 
net of stout brass wire, about fourteen inches 
in diameter and furnished with a bag of coarse 
canvas, twelve inches deep. About six inches 
of the wire at each end should bo bent so os 
to form a handle, or that it may be tied to the 
end of a walking-stick j or if expense is no 
consideration, nothing can excel the com- 
mon landing-net of anglers. A gome bag is 
only requisite for our larger species ; those 
of a smaller size may be conveniently carried 
home in the collector’s hat or pocket, or in 
a botanical collecting box. 

A very strong scalpel, such as is used by 
surgeons for cutting through cartilages, but 
shorter in the blade, — costa la, 6 d. 

A pair of very powerful dressing-case 
Tclssors, five inches long, — at 2a. per pair. 

A pair of surgical dressing forceps, not 
less than seven inches in length, which is 
longer than they are usually made \ hence- 
forth I shall call them neck forceps : their 
cost is 2s. per pair. 

A light hammer. 

These four instruments may be fitted into 
a leather wrapper for the pocket ? and of 
these, the neck forceps is alone indispensable? 
but a pair of old curling tongs is a tolerable 
substitute ; and where economy is studied, 
a penknife and a slip of hard wood, half an 
Inch broad and tapering to a thin edge at 
one extremity, will answer every purpose. 
Besides these, there will be required, a pair 
of pliers and another of cutting pincers for 
wire ; a shoemaker's awl, iron wire of vari- 
ous sizes, needles, thread, coarse cotton, and 
tow : a tin box containing arsenical soap, 
which any apothecary can prepare from the 
following recipe ; 

Camphor - - 2Joz. 

Arsenic, powdered -• - 1 lb. 

White soap - - - - 1 

Salt of tartar - - - 6 or. 

Chalk, powdered - - - S 


] u Cut the soap into very thin slices ; put 
i them into a pot over a very gentle fire with 
very little water, stirring with a wooden 
spoon j when dissolved, add the salts of 
tartar and chalk : take it off the fire, add 
the arsenic, and stir the whole gently t 
pound the camphor in a mortar with a little 
spirits of wine, and mix” * Mr. Waterton’s 
solution of corrosive sublimate is very good 
and useful, bnt the arsenical soap is gene- 
rally preferred. “To a wine-bottle full of 
spirits of wine, add a large tea-spoonful of 
corrosive sublimate ; in twelve hours, draw 
it off into a clean bottle, dip a black feather 
into the solution, and if, on drying, a white- 
ness is left on the feather, add a little more 
alcohol. Spirit >of turpentine will preserve 
skins, but its properties are somewhat eva- 
nescent ; and any skin may be preserved 
from putrefaction, if it is thoroughly dried 
and kept dry afterwards. It is to protect 
it from the attacks of Insects, that we apply 
one or other of these nostrums. , 

Mr. Goadby has prepared a solution, which, I 
for preserving some objects in natural hi si 

Thf ** CVen BU * >ct * or to 

Bay salt - - - - 4 oz. 

Alum - - - - 2 oz. 

Corrosive sublimate - - 4 grains 

Boiling water - - - 2 quarts 

well mixed, and the solution filtered. 

Blaster of Paris (gypsum) is greatly 
superior to powdered chalk for absorbing 
bloody and oily matter in. the process of 
skinning. A useful cement may be made 
by dissolving some isinglass in hot water, 
and adding the white of an egg. 

Collecting — The gun is the most power- 
ful auxiliary In procuring specimens of our 
mammalia and birds \ and did the nature t 
of this little ■work permit, I would add a 
few WnU about guns, and the best method j 
of proceeding ngainjt trilil birdr. To the 
curioui, I would recommend Col. Ilewkcr'i : 

* 6»a!njoab'TaaideTfD,,p.rS* 


“ Treatise on Shooting.” Shot No. 5. is the 
best for general purposes, No. 8. for Thrushes, 
and dust shot for the smaller species i El- 
ley’s wire cartridges (Reds) are invaluable 
for coast- shooting, or wherever birds are 
| difficult to approach. If a bird is wounded 
i in the head, it is often difficult to prepare 
this part in a neat manner ; therefore, in 
firing at a bird sitting on a tree, endeavour 
to aim so that his head shall be protected 
by a branch. By loading your gun thus, — 
pour in a full charge of powder, enter a wad 
into the muzzle, cover it with a single tier 
of shot, place another wad over all and ram 
home,— jour shot will be economized, and 
the specimen less injured ; it is a deadly 
, charge at thirty yards. For small birds the 
charge of both powder and shot should be 
l reduced one-fourth. 

The death of a wounded bird may be 
speedily effected by severe and continued 
! pressure on the region of the heart and lungs, 

! with the thumb and fingers placed on oppo- 
I cite sides, and below the wings : a large bird 
I may have his feet and wings confined by a 
, handkerchief, and then the spinal cord may 
be pierced by a pin, where the bones of the 
| neck unite with the skull. The throat should 
| be carefully 6tuffed with cotton or tow ; the 
clots of blood wiped off ; the shot holes 
l plugged with cotton i and, when cold, wrap 
the bird in a square piece of paper, be- 
ginning to roll at one comer, and finish off 
j by twisting the ends together. When mice 
' or shrews are taken for stuffing, it is best 
[ to wrap them in a handkerchief, and drown 
l them in water. Before retting out on a 
I ehootiug excursion, provide a clue of twine, 
1 and should a bird fall into the water, tie 
I the cord to the middle of a stick, three feet 
; long, or to your ramrod, and throw it over 
Use bird, winch you must endeavour to en- 
tangle with the cord, and so pull it ashore. 

! Gamekeepers, warreners, market gardeners, 
and poulterers may all be advantageously 
employed in procuring specimens ; and bird- 
catchers also, for snch ports of the plumage 
of birds as may be coiled with bird-lime con 
be restored on being washed with spirits of 
• wine : 

Aquatic reptiles, and a few of the smaller 
’ freshwater and marine fishes, are best token 
l with the hand n« t, such as has befcn described 
i in the proper place* 

! To procure Jlarine Fishes : — Make frequent 
{ excursions to the fishing grounds in person, 
j and frequent the fish markets at an early 
| hour. You will find it a good plan to induce 
I fishermen and fish- carers, by making them 
suitable presents, to bring you desiderata, 

SKINNING AND MOUNTING 
QUADRUPEDS. 

Day the animal on its back with its head 
from you. Plug up the nostrils and stuff the 
throat with cotton or tow. Divide the hair 
in a straight line stretching between two 
j points, one situated between the fore legs and 
the other near the tail ; make an incision 
along this line with the scalpel, knife, or 
scissors. Turn the body with its ride towards 
you j raise the skin on the breast between 


your fore finger and thumb, and by means 
of your fingers and the handle of the scalpel, 
or its substitute, the mesh of hard wood, 
separate the skin from the body as far as you 
can reach, only using the blade of the knife 
where it is absolutely necessary, and stuffing 
in cotton or paper to keep the hair clean. 
Take especial care not to cut the thin mem- 
brane which covers the Intestines ; push for- 
ward the hind leg, and divide the first joint 
which comes in view, leaving the thigh bone 
attached to the body. Do the same on the 
other side. Finish off the posterior extremity, 
of the body, and separate the tail* Turn the 
subject oil its breast, and skin along the 
back : separate the fore leg at the iotcer joint 
of the bone which is united to the lower part 
of the shoulder-blade by its upper extremity; 
wrap the carcass in paper to keep it from 
soiling the table, and push rather than pull 
the skin over the neck and skudl, cutting out 
the ears and round about the eves with great 
care. Cutoff the neck close to the head; scoop 
out the eves ; extract the brain through the 
opening left by the spinal cord ; cut off all 
the muscles, and clean the bones thoroughly. 
The legs are next pushed Inwards and cleared 
of their muscles as far as the roots of the 
toes, and the tail skinned as far as practica- 
ble ; the skin is next cleared of every particle 
of fat and muscle, and the shot-holes stitched 
up. 

The general principles on which quadru- 
peds are mounted may be concisely stated. 
Take a weasel which has been skinned as 
above : provide a quantity of iron wire consi- 
derably less than a crow quill in diameter ; 
heat it till it is red hot, and cool slowly ; it 
will thenbendwith facility in eveiy direction. 
Divide the cork of a wine bottle equally and 
longitudinally, and connect the two pieces by 
means of a piece of wire nearly equal to half 
the length of the body of the weasel, mea- 
sured from the fore port of the shoulder-blade 
to the root of the tail. Prepare a piece of 
wire pointed at both ends, equal in length to 
the neck, the height of the skull ( and allow- 
ing one and a half inches for its insertion 
into the anterior cork and projection beyond 
the head. Do the same with the tail wire, 
allowing for its insertion only ; and with the 
leg wires also, making liberal allowance for 
their insertion, not only into their respective 
corks, but also into the board or stand for 
the specimen : these wires should be sharp- 
ened at both ends. The space intervening 
between the corks should be rolled with tow, 
and in like manner an artificial neck of the 
same material on its appropriate wire. 
Anoint the orbits with soap ; stuff with cotton; 
and after a liberal application of the soap to 
the skull, its skin and that of the neck, the 
head is careftffly restored to its natural posi- 
tion, so as to stretch it as little os possible. 
The legs having been anointed, are restored 
to their natural position ; and the wires hav- 
ing been entered in the ball of the foot, are 
placed behind the bones of the leg and bound 
to them with pieces of thread. The artificial 
body is then placed in position, the neck wire 
is thrust downwards through the anterior 
part of the foremost cork, its point seized by 
the wire forceps, bent slightly and pressed 
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Into the cork: the wires of the legs are secured 
on each side in like manner, and lastly the 
tail wire. Pledgets of tow are then worked 
In by means ofn thin bretid-pointed piece of 
wood, which is sometimes called a stuffing 
needle ; different points of the skin are thus 
raised, and others depressed, by the finger* 
of the operator ; the neck is adjusted, and 
shortened if necessary, by seizing the project- 
ing point of the n^ck-wire and pressing the 
neck downwards *, the body curved according 
to one’* taste and the position which the 
figure is to assume when finishedTahd thus 
the operater goes on copying nature carefully 
in eveir respect till the skin is sufficiently 
full, * it Is then neatly sewed up, always 
keeping the point of the needle outwards, 
and avoiding the entanglement of the thread 
with the roots of any of the hairs : holes are 
bored in a piece of wood, their position hav- 
ing been first properly ascertained, the wires 
are drawn through, and their points Becurcd 
iu grooves cut in the board. The ears are 
then adjusted ; the. head and upper part of 
the throat finished off, by raising the 6kin on 
the point of a stout wire inserted at the ej'ea 
or the mouth, and readjusting it with the 
finger, and supplying small pledgets where 
necessary. The orbits ore furnished with a 
little putty or cement, for the- reception of 
the glass eyes ; which can be purchased at 
the shops of professional bird-stuffers. 

After what has been stated it will be easy 
to invent a frame-work of wire suitable for 
mounting a larger animal ; bu trailer all, I 
would earnestly beseech all who aspire to 
something more rational than mere collect- 
ing, to content themselves with the stuffed 
thins of quadrupeds and birds ; no true natu- 
ralist of the present age ever thinks of form- 
ing any other collection for purposes of study. 
The former method is expensive and cumber- 
some, whilst the latter is in every respect 
more convenient, more economical of money 
and space, and above all in the expenditure 
of precious time which can never be recalled. 

SKINNING AND PRESERVING BIRDS. 

Before skinning a bird, the young opera tor 
should first ascertain the position of the ears 
on the sides of the head, of the bare space on 
the sides of the lower part of the neck, and 
the mode in which the secondary quill-fea- 
thers are Inserted over that part of the wing 
which is composed of two bones, correspond- 
ing with those In the human arm lying 
between the elbow and wrist j ointa. 

Any large bird having a tough skin should 
be selected for the first essay j and none is 
better than the Rook. Lay the bird near the 
edge of the table, and with a hammer break 
the first bone of the wing at a point adjoining 
the shoulder-joint. See that the throat has 
been properly stuffed ; and if an eye has been 
injured by the shot, scoop R out if possible ; 
or else stuff It up with cotton, for the dis- 
charge of blood and humour will greatly 
disfigure the skin. Divide the feathers along 
a line stretching from the fore part of the 
crest of the b re rut-bone to a point near the 
tall ; pluck off the down, and make an in- 
cision with iho knife ox scissor* j raise the 


skin and separate it from the muscle* a* far 
a* the shaft of yonr scalpel can reach, stuffing 
in cotton a* you proceed, and sprinkling 
some gypsum over any blood or oily matter 
that may appear ; when dry, the gypsum 
breakB off on giving a slight tap with the 
finger. Be careful in skinning over the abdo- 
men, and let it be e golden rule to stretch 
the skin as little as possible. Push forward 
the leg and separate it from the body at the 
fikst joint that is visible, leaving the thigh- j 
bone attached to the body : then treat the I 
other side in like manner. After this, finish 
off the posterior parts j put the fingers of 
your leu hand below the rump, raise it 
slightly, and feel with the thumb for the 
point where the set of bones over which the 
tail-feathers are inserted unite with the 
adjoining vertebra ; and having ascertained 
that, use the knife with confidence, yet with 
becoming caution. Lay the bird on its 
breast, and push the skin along the back ; 
and as the long bones of the wings were 
broken, the latter readilyaccomroodate them- 
selves to their new position : separate them 
at the point of fracture ; wrap the body in 
paper, and push the skin along the neck and 
over the head, giving special heed to the 
ears and eyes, as in the case of quadrupeds : 
then sever the neck where it join* the head, 
which must be cleaned in like manner ; with 
this difference, however, that the scissors 
must be used to cut out a portion of the back 
part of the skull, and a large part of the 
palate, to make room for the artificial neck 
as it is fixed by the neck-forceps. Fill the 
orbits with cotton, anoint the.pkull, the ekirv \ 
of the head, and neck with arsenical soap, 
and restore the bead to Its natural position. 
Take hold of the bone of a wing, keep Its 
underside uppermost, and push the skin 
along with your left thumb; and on coming 
to the quills, insert your thumb below the ' 
barrel* of the quill*, so as to prize them for* 1 
wards and downwards (presuming that the j 
bird is lying with it* head from yon). It is 
not necessary to skin beyond toe anterior 1 
joint of these two bones over which the quills i 
are inserted ; cut through all the muscles at 
this point, and taking them between the 
knife and your right thumb, tear them up- 
wards, cut* them off, and then amputate the 
shattered bone at the joint, to which you 
must foatej^e piece of etrofig thread awmt 
six inches long : restore the wing to it* natu- 
ral position after applying the soap, and 
sfnooth and adjust the raffled plumage. Go 
through the same operation* with the other 
wing ; push in the legs, and cut off all the 
muscle* to the first joint, beyond which 
there must be no skinning. The base of the 
tail must next be attended to ; but avoid 
catting too closely, else the tail feathers will 
fall out » remove every particle of muscle 
and fat from the *kin. If the subject is a 
sea bird, the task will be simplified hr apply- 
ing spirit of turpentine with a brush, which 
will dissolve the fat. and thi* again may be 
absorbed by gypsum liberally applied, and 
when dried it i* cleared away ; the *kiu Is 
then ready to receive the soap. ] 

The best point in a well-preserved skin * 
consist* in having the head prettily dressed 
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’ off, the neck short, the plumage neatly 
disposed, and the ■whole form compact and 
moderately full ; and I know of no more 
' effectual method for attaining these enda 
than the following rules : — Take a pledget 
of well- drawn tow, somewhat longer than, 
and yet proportioned to, the size of the neck 
of the bird ; take it by one end on the neck 
forceps, push it up into the skull, into which 
it must be pressed as firm as possible ; and 
the head is dressed on the point of the for- 
ceps, and completely finished off as in the 
case of the weasel t withdraw the forceps, 
and push up a similar but much smaller 
pledget into the back part of the mouth and 
between the lower jaw : by means of these 
the neck may be shortened at pleasure* Then 
'place a small pledget along the hack ; draw- 
la the wings, adjust their position, and tie 
them with the threads within a quarter of 
an inch of each other, in the case of the 
sparrow; and other birds in proportion. Bring 
forward the tarsal, or, as it is popularly 
termed, the knee-joint, so that it Bhall be 
somewhat in advance of the root of the tail. 
Take a good pledget and press it firmly over 
the head of the wing-bone, and under the 
head of the leg-bone : do the same on the 
j other side (this is on important operation, 
and should be well done) ; add some more 
pledgets if necessary, and bring down the 
end of the neck-pledget and press firmly ; 
the lesser neck-piece follow s, and then it is 
ready for sewing up. 

By attending to these directions, it will 
bo found that the body so formed is firm 
i and yet very elastic ; and it is this latter 
property of tow that makes it superior to 
j cotton for such purposes ; yet cotton is 
j best for stuffing into the orbits, and for 
| keeping the feathers clean during the ope- 
t ration of skinning. It will be observed 
j that the bodies of birds taper away towards 
the tail ; let this be kept in view when 
stuffing a skin. Take a needle and strong 
thread, and for a sparrow give three stitches 
along each side of the incision, stitching 
always from the inside. Draw the edges close 
and cut the thread, leaving about two inches 
hanging from the bird. . It is quite unneces- 
sary to fasten the thread, or even to cast a 
knot on it, and the stitching need not come 
lower down than the posterior margin of the 
breast-bone. Care must be taken not to 
entangle any feathers by the ‘roots ; but 
should this happen, the refractory member 
must be pulled out, if it will not keep in its 
proper place. Wherever the plumage is dis- 
ordered, it should be stirred up with a pin, 
and dressed with the fingers : if the neck has 
been wounded by a shot, then the damaged 
part Bhould, if possible, be covered by giving 
the head and neck a slight twist to one side ? 
and when all ha9 been adjusted to your 
liking, take a slip of paper proportioned to 
the size of the bird, make a suitable belt, 
confined by a pin, and just large enough to 
confine the wings ; put it over the skin, and 
see that in doing so the plumage is not dis- 
turbed. These are the dimensions of a belt 
for a sparrow : 5J inches in length, and 2} 
inches broad : diameter of the belt If Inches. 

. Tie the legs crossing each other, the right 


uppermost if a male, the left if a female. 
Affix a card label to the light tarsus, so that 
it shall lie across both legs ; the generic and 
specific name and sex should be written on 
one side, the locality whence procured, the 
date, and a reference to your note-book on 
the other side. 

To ascertain the sex of a bird, make an 
Incision over the loins so os to see into the 
abdomen ; thrust aside the intestines near 
the backbone, and there will be exposed 
two white glandular bodies if a male, or 
an ovarium containing rudimentary eggs if 
a female. Press the tail upwards and ex- 
pand it properly, and pull out the neck 
if it is too shorty but if too lone, it ftrnnot 
be shortened in any way. The skin should 
now be laid out on cotton to dry. To re- 
move spiling matter from the plumage, wash 
with a sponge dipped in cold rain water ; mix 
common starch and cold water to ‘the con- 
sistency of thick cream, lay a coating of it 
about £th of an inch thick over the part to 
be cleansed, and after the lapse of 24 hours 
remove it with a few taps of the finger (the 
skin should be dry before doing this) : it is 
| well adapted for cleansing old mounted dpe* 
cimcns. 

Birds such as Ducks, whose heads are too 
large to admit of the skin passing oyer them, 
should have their necks severed about three 
inches from the head ; and if the bird has a 
black throat, then an incision sufficiently 
large to turn out the skull must be mode 
longitudinally ; but if the upper part of the 
neck is of a dark colour, or if the bird has a 
crest, then the incision should be made there. 
Sea birds having white breasts and block 
backs should be opened down the latter, and 
birds which are perfectly white should be 
opened under the wing. Long-necked birds, 
such as Herons, should be preserved with 
the neck slightly Curved, to take up less 
room in packing. Where It is desirable to 
pack a3 many birds as possible into little 
space, the stitches maybe cut, the stuffing 
(of the body, only) extracted, and the skins 
pressed quite flat. They may be prepared 
for being re-stuffed by being wrapped in a 
damp towel, till they become pliable ; ana 
this may.be practised should a skin become 
too dry before it is stuffed. Should the col- 
lector ever be pressed for time to skin a bird- 
make the longitudinal incision, separatetho 
skin from the body as for as possible, stuffing 
in cotton, and sprinkling powdered charcoal 
over the abdomen, and lay it aside in a cool 
dry situation. 

MOUNTING. 

To mount a bird’s skin, prepare wires for 
the neck and legs as for a quadruped, and 
on artificial neck of rolled tow on its appro- 
priate wire ; take a handful of straw well 
drawn, tie a string firmly around it 60 £*.{9 
form a standard for the insertion of tne 
wires, but considerably less than tne ooay 
of the bird. The wing-bones aro tied *ta 
short distance from each other; the wires 
for the legs arfe run up along their posterior 
edge, and fixed into the standard after tne 
neck has been properly adjusted. Tne j 
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lotion ; and holes should be drilled iu the 
larger bone3 to admit the water into their 
interior. 

The curious windpipes of the Mergansers, 
and certain Ducks, should be steeped in a 
little salt and water, and then pinned to a 
board to dry ; and when dry, give a coating 
of copal varnish. 

Preparations of the gullet, crop, and sto- 
mach of birds, throw a beautiful light on 
some of the principles on which the proper 
classification of these interesting creatures 
is founded : Haring skinned a bird, and 
removed the breast-bone so as to expose the 
internal organs, tie up the intestine where it 
leaves the stomach, cast a running noose 
over the upper extremity of the gullet, insert 
a blow-pipe or any other tube, tighten the 
string, and, when the whole is properly in- 
flated, slip the noose suddenly over the end 
of the^tube, and secure the passage with a 
firm knot : hang the preparation up to dry, 
and finish off with a coating of copal var- 
nish. 

If the carcass of a entail animal is baited 
with honey, and laid near the nest of ants or 
wasps, the bones will be beautifully picked. 

Cabinet — -Let the young collector con- 
tent himself with such accommodation as 
an old chest of drawers can afford, or an old 
trunk, fitted with movable wooden trays of 
various depths, haring a piece of leather or 
tape nailed at either end instead of handles ; 
and, when he requires to procure a cabinet, 
let it be neat, plain, and portable : better 
have two small movable ones, than one 
fixture. 

We come now to consider the principles 
and practice of the art of preserving the ani- 
mals belonging to the second great division 
of the animal kingdom, termed Invertcbrata, 
by system atists, from the circumstance of its 
members not being furnished with a back- 
bone. 

CRUSTACEA. 

In the Lobster, Crab, Shrimp, Sand-hopper, 
Centipede, and Wood-louse, or Sclater, as it 
is called in the north, we have familiar ex* 
am pies of this class. 

Apparatus — A water-net, such as has 
been formerly described. A pair of forceps, 
4$ inches long, such as any tin-smith will 
cut from the refuse of his bench s a few bags 
of cotton cloth to secure the more formidable 
species. A wide-mouthed phial, 2} inches 
high, and 15 inches in diameter, fitted with 
a cork stopper, secured with a piece of thin 
brass wire twisted round the neck ; by this 
simple contrivance, the cork may be started 
or adjusted with the thumb of the left hand : 
it should be filled with some spirituous 
liquor. 

Collecting. — Fishermen (especially 
oyster-dredgers and flsh-curersl, nay, even 
cookmaids, must all be employed to cater for 
the / collector,for many a curious crustacean is 
found in the stomach of fishes. The larger 
species are best transported in bags, and suf- 
fered to die slowly in cold fresh water. The 
smaller species die readily in spirits. 


Preserving. The bodies of Lobsters ! 
should be pulled separate from the hinder 
parts ; all the internal organs scooped out, . 
then anointed with soap, and joined together 
with cement : the feet are properly arranged, 
and the organs of the month properly dis- 
played, and retained in position, by means of 
pins stuck into the board. With a trian- 
gular-shaped awl drill holes in the under 
6idea of the claws of crabs, and extract the 
flesh with hooked wires \ the back shell is 
pulled separate from the body, the internal 
organs removed, and soap and corrosive sub- 
limate liberally applied ; it is then set after 
the fasliion of the Lobster, and dried in a 
draught apart from the sun’s rays. The ! 
smaller Crabs, Shrimps, &c.may be laid within 1 
card trays, which are made thus : — •“ Parallel 
to the four sides of the card, a straight line 
is cut by the point of a penknife, sufficiently , 
deep to admit of one-half of its substance 
being cut through, and folded back without | 
difficulty j the space between the edge and 
the cut line will, of course, constitute the 
depth of the box, and may be varied accord- ■ 
ing to the fancy of the collector, or the f 
nature of the specimens it is to hold : when 
these four 6ides are cut, the corresponding 
comers arc taken out by the scissors, and 
the sides bent up and united by pasted slips 
of paper.” * The bottom of the box should 
be covered with paper of a stone colour. 

The smaller species of Crustacea should be 
transfixed with a pin, or gummed upon slips 
of card, as in the case of minute insects. 


Apparatus — A uthors have given a long 
list of nets and other articles requisite for 
the collector j but, in reality, they are few 
and simple ; and such can be readily pro- 
cured or constructed at a small expense even 
in the country. A brass hoop net, already 
described, and fitted with three bags, one 
mode of cotton cloth, 14 inches deep, for 
sweeping ; another of similar size, of coarse 
canvas, for water insects ; and the third 
made of a green gauze veil, having a depth 
equal to two and a half times the diameter, 
for collecting all winged insects. A wide- 
moutlied phial, that can be put into your 
waistcoat pocket, like the one already de* 
scribed for the Crustacea, and containing 
spirits. Another pocket phial, having a 
quill inserted into, and projecting an inch 
below, the bottom of the cork, to prevent the 
escape of the small insects, which are gene- 
rally soon suffocated by the fumes from Uie 
bruised laurel leaves and camphor, which 
should always be placed in it, as well os ft 
few bits of blotting paper to prevent the in- 
sects being too much shaken. Pill boxes of 
various sizes, at 2s. €d. per gross of twelve j 
dozen: number them from No. 1. upwards j 
on the lid and the bottom of each box to 1 
prevent confusion. Quills, or the young l 
shoots of the elder tree peeled and dnea, j 
fitted with a plug of cork aniwax at one 
end, and with a cork at the other. A pocket 
collecting box made of tiu,jra the principle 

* Svrainson's Taxidermy, p. 95. j 
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two card travs, having a piece of linen cloth hair brush. A pm bent at tne point a n a 
clued behind in place of hinges. To glue fitted into a handle is also very useful for 
cork firmly upon tto^e surface of the latter setting insects. Braces which ^generally of 
SrSSd with the point of anaU ; a triangular shape, of Jnd 
-n-uv. n VvniqVi mid then strew fixed by a needle or pin at the broader end. 


fi^and 8 ov” when A Setting Box should l be formed of deal 

4oSe particles ; give another coating of glue, three-sixteenths of an inch thick, 125 
and also one on the cork, and press it down high, and 9 inches square*, the top, ■ 
and apply heavy weights equally distributed and bottom are entire, and to insure stability 
till it is thoroughly dry. A pincushion the latter ought to project half an Inch 
made of several folds of flannel secured be- beyond either Bidet coarse gauze is 
tween two cards, and affixed to the inside of on the back, and the aoor is merely in frame 
the coat on the left breast by meanB of two and also covered with gauze ; thus providing 
loops passing over two little buttons. A for the ready admission of the air and the 
common high-shaped snuff-box is very con- exclusion of dust There should be two little 
venient for carrying a few braces, and three rings and staples on either side to serve as 
or four little pill-boxes a-field. A pocket handles, and a. drawer 1J inch deep, sub- 
collecting-box, for caterpillars, of any con- divided into compartments for pins, braces, 
venient shape, having its sides pierced with &c.; it is Bituated dose below a false bottom, 
holes : tin is the best for several reasons ; it Each setting board u covered with cork and 
Is strongest, lightest, and, above all, the then papered, lcavlpj a margin equal to 
coolest for such a purpose ; but a large pill- three-eighths of an inch all round \ and the 
box pierced with red-hot needles will do very boards are placed an inch and a half above 
well. An ale-glass or tumbler with a gauze one another : this will give five to the box 
cover, and a little black earth from a hollow described, and they are fitted into grooves In 
tree for the convenience of snch caterpillars the Bides. But all this may be done much 
as undergo their metamorphosis below more cheaply ; fillets may be glued on the 

§ round, forms a convenient breeding-cage, sides to receive the boards, the drawer may 
'or a particular description of Mr. Stephen's be dispensed with, and a curtain fastened to 
breeding-cage, and much that relates to the the roof of the box, so that it may be folded 
collecting and preserving of insects, I beg to up when necessary, which will answer every 
refer the inquirer to * Insect Architecture useful purpose in place of a door, 
and. Miscellanies,’ p. 224., one of Knight's A stand for placing insects on to be exa- 
Weekly Series •. the woodcuts will easily mined, may be formed by gluing a piece of 
enable him to comprehend many of the dc- cork on one end of on empty cotton reel, 
scriptlons given in this little treatise, in the E or mounti ng bis ects on cards, gum traga- 
preparation of which the author has been canth is superior ’tcTgum Arabic ; to five 

i studious to avoid all unnecessary expense. table-spoonfula of cold water, add a piece 
A pair of short tin forceps, already ' de- of gum the size of a shilling. A bottle, fitted 
scribed under the head of crustateo, for seiz- with a glass stopper, containing oxalic acid : 
mg Insects; a wet finger and thumb is readiest, A tin box, 6, inches long, 3J inches broad, by 
and often superior, especially for small in- 25 inches high, fitted with cork on the lid 


lens at Is. Gd. will show wonder, but a Cod- fixed bottom, the space between them being 
dmgton or Stanhope lens is indispensable reserved for bruised laurel leaves ; anv con- 
for .mall insects v . venient little box fitted with a pasteboard 

A lantern, g Inches in height, and -about tray may be substituted, 
i 3 inches square, fitted with a lamp to burn Every collector should be content with 
spermaceti oil, and having a polished tin store-boxes till his collection has become 
reflector and bull s-eye glass, is most suitable extensive : handsome boxes of this deser t 
for mothwg ; a good one will cost 4 j. t it tion can bo purchased for 10s?, but anv^Sl 
should be furnished with two straps, one for penter can manufacture plain vet Useful 
the waist, the other for the neck. A small ones, of half-inch deal after tho , 

portion of the wick should always be cut oS a backgammon-board 'in two* of 
previous to relighting the lamp, so SdhSSS£St &£°dHU£S 

. r J K ;— P ie best kind of pins are the solid breaathH inches*? depth tftwiMmlveswh?n 
headed pins sold byEdelsten and Taylor, closed 31 inches. The innerand 
Crown Cour t, Cheapsidc, but Insect Appara- of one half is furnished with a fillet of zfcK 
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ther i they delight in -warmth ; and the 
close heavy atmosphere which, precedes a 
thunderstorm is peculiarly grateful. There 
are & few moths .which fly by day { most 
of them fly at an early hour in the night, 
and again .before sunrise. Many a rare 
beetle of darkling habits will reward the 
wakeful collector, who will sweep in likely 
places, putting the contents of Ins net into 
a good-sized hag tied at the mouth : this 
period, them is the collector's harvest. Au- 
tumn likewise has its rarities, especially 
amongst the moths, and certain lively tribes 
of two-winged flies of parasitical habits ; 
but with the ad'-ancing season many an old 
familiar form disappears, and in the languid 
movements of others, which were once the 
very types of animal enjoyment, the ap- 
proach of stem winter is no less certainly 
foretold, than by the fading and falling leaf. 

He is a sorry collector indeed who cannot 
make the most of every opportunity for 
adding to his stores that may occur ; to 
knock down an insect with his hat or pocket- 
handkerchief, to seize and transfix it before 
it recovers from the shock, and then to pin 
it into the crown of hia hat ; to form a paper 
tieist for a second, and a box made from the 
hollow stem of some of the hemlock tribe, 
with a paper stopper for a third ; but a phial 
con taming some bruised leaves and crumpled 
blotting paper, a collecting quill or two, and 
a few small pill-boxes, fitting the one within 
the other, should constitute part of the daily 
equipment of every collector. He will make 
most progress if he confines his attention to 
a particular order throughout the Beason, or 
during a part only of a season : he should 
also choose a favourite locality where in- 
sects abound, for every day will probably 
bring some new 6pecfes to light; ’but nt 
the same time, he should ever be ready to 
capture a rare insect belonging to other than 
his favourite order ,'Whilst by so doing he 
may confer a boon to science and gam a 
friend in need by a timely and acceptable 
gift. 

Pecceiak Methods of coi-lectiko In- 
sects. CoLVOrTEr.A. tiJccf 7 cs.) — A white 
sheet spread on the grass will attract many 
species ; others may be captured on walls and 
wa.ll tops, nnd other localities already men- 
tioned: the collector pushes/the sweeping net 
before him amongst the grass, or strikes It 
from side to side, and up amongst the brandies 
of trees ; or these may be violently shaken, or 
beaten over a piece of cotton cloth spread 
below, or an open umbrella lined with cotton 
cloth, or the little net itself. The tin forceps 
ore useful for seizing insects in crevices, or 
amongst a tangled mass of leaves and flowers 
in the bottom of the net : the largest sized 
beetles are put into spirits; the smaller ones, 
and especially the most brilliantly coloured 
species, into the collecting bottle. 

Orthoftera, {Rouse and Field Crickets, 
fc .) — Collected by the hand, or in the 
sweep-net, and popped into the collecting 
bottle. 

NnunorrniM.. {Vrapm-jlits, Matr-Jltcs, 
£c.) — They are most easily captured during 


dull clcrudy weather, or at a late or early, 
hour ; they ore transfixed in the centre be-" 
tween the fore wings by a pin, and placed 
in the collecting box, near the bruised laurel I 
leaves, and the wings of Dragon-flies con- j 
fined by braces : the latter are very tena- • 
cious of life j the May-flies die very speedily. | 

Htmenoptera. {Fees, TTasps, <£c.) and 
Diftera, or two~\cinged Jttes, are struck at ! 
with the gauze net, and secured by giving it 
a pecnlar twist ; the captured insect is then 
placed on the collector's knee, and confined 
by tightening the net over head, and held in 
that position between the fore finger and 
thumb of the left hand ; a pin is drawn with 
the right, and the insect is transfixed in 
the thorax, and in the centre between the 
wings : the pin is seized by the point, the 
head is easily worked clear of the net, the 
insect is then pressed in the breast with the 
thumb-nail under the wing, and then, placed 
in the collecting box. 

Hemlptera {Aphides or riant-lice*. Water 
boatmen, and Water clearers ) are taken by 
the hand or by sweeping. The aquatic 
species may be taken with the net in almost I 
every brook and pond : according to their 
size they are either transfixed by a pin or j 
placed in a bottle of spirits, or in the collect- | 
ing bottle. 

Defidotter a . {FuttcrJUes and Ik oils.) — . 
The former have a chosen locality 5 hence 
their capture is in some respects pretty easy. 
They may be sometimes induced to stoop 
from their flight, and settle near a stone , 
which has been thrown into the air before I 
them. They are taken with the bag -net. 
seized by the thorax or breast, which Is 
violently pressed between # the finger and 
thumb, eo as to Btupify the insect *, U is then 
lifted by the antenna: or feelers, laid on the 
palm of the hand, and transfixed with a 
pin. Practice will make the collector expert 
in handling the insects of this order, _ so 
ns not to injure the delicate Beales with 
which the win gs are cloth ed. For moths, 
which arc a very M peculiar people," he must 
resort to various flowers by night, especially 
those of the sallow, ivy, and, above all, 
the honeysuckle, in their season ; also to 
those of tlvc French marigold, fuschia, lo- 
belia, pansy, jessamine, and mislctoe ; and# 
amongst wild flower*, to the white bladder* 
wort, and the common bag reed, in autumn; 
tome species ore exceedingly fond of the 
juice of the berries of the yew-tree. Go to 
your hunting-ground just before the bat 
comes forth 5 kneel down near the flowers, 
having your face turned towards that quarter 
of the sky whence there is most light, and 
with poised net, and eye and ear attuned, 
await their coming. Having caught one, 
gather up your net around your captlre 1 
take a pill-box from your right pocket, and 
placing the lid between your lips, carry the 
box carefully past your' left hand, holding 
the bag, and place ft over the insect ; con- 
fining the latter by pressing the box againrt 
the gauze till the lid Is fixed, by slowly- 
withdrawing the net from between the lid 
and the box, which, is then placed in the 
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right hand pocket, where the fall boxes are 
always placed, to prevent confusion. Moths 
are never pinned on the spot. 

Within these few years, the inventive 
genius of our naturalists has pointed out 
ee veml admirable methods of alluring moths 
to their certain destruction. In * British 
Moths,’ Naturalist’s Library, page 102., it is 
Ehown what a powerful source of attraction 
a Sinumbra Lamp is, when placed in a room 
at an open window ? and, again at page 105., 
it is recommended to provide an empty 
sugar hogshead, or a bee-hive besmeared 
outside and inside with the refuse honey, 
and placed on a forked stake four feet high. 
A lantern mayhe carried on a pole by a 
boy, in n dark wood, and the collector fol- 
lows to strike at the inquisitive moths ; but, 
above all, I must recommend the practice 
of boiling one pound of the coarsest and 
Btrongest-smelling brown sugar that can be 
procured, in some water, until it becomes a 
syrup, about as thick as molasses : before 
using it add a teaspoonful of fine old Jamaica 
rum (this is not indispensable) to a teacup- 
ful of the mess, and apply it liberally with 
a small paint-brush in a circle around 
the sterna of trees growing on the skirts of 
woods, meadows, and in hedgerows, especi- 
ally such as have a western aspect. Do this 
about sunset, and retire for some time j light 
your lantern, and approach the trees with 
caution, holding your net close to the stem 
to receive such moths as may tumble dead 
drunk from the tree, on your attempting to 
place a pill-box over them. The most aston- 
ishing results have followed the adoption of 
this method all over Great Britain, and I 
would earnestly commend it to the notice 
of all who have not tried it Calm, warm, 
and dark nights are most favourable for 
“ Mothing,” but if the weather has been very 
hot for some time previous, and if honey- 
dew abounds, the moths will despise your 
ambrosial nectar, till the summer’s rains 
have washed off their more natural food. 
In thiB, as in every other department of col- 
lecting, the young naturalist will meet with 
many disappointments ; but perseverance 
is always commendable ? and some lucky 
night will more than compensate for previous 
disappointments. When a moth is observed 
reposing on a tree or gate-post, place a pill- 
box over tbe inBect, and then move 'the box 
rapidly from side to Bide till the insect takes 
refuge in its interior. 

ON SETTING AND PKESEKYING 
INSECTS. 

Coleqptera. (Beetles) are. never pinned on 
the spot when taken ; but whether drowned 
in spirits, or stupified in. the collecting bottle, 
they should always be immersed in hot 
water to destroy any lingering sparks of 
vitality : they are then laid on blotting 
paper to dry, and the larger species are 
transfixed with a suitable pin through the 
centre of the-right elytra or wing-cover. The 
pin i3 best worked into the body with a 
slight boring motion, or in the instance of 
certain very hard- cased insects, such as the 
larger Weevils, the point of the setting- 


needle should be used as a piercer for the 
more delicate pin, which is made to project 
below the insect, thus affording space for 
securing it firmly in the cork, and to prevent 
the legs of the specimen from toucliing the 
paper. The parts of the mouth should be 
displayed if possible, the antennas well set 
out with pina, and the lege set out in a natural 
position to dry. All the smaller species that 
would be damaged by such treatment, must 
be gummed, from two tb six in company 
according to size, on pieces of card about 
two-and-a-half-eighths of an inch in depth, 
by tlirec-eightlis of an inch in breadth ; for 
two; pierce it with the setting-needle, and 1 
transfix it with a pin, leaving it at an equal | 
height above the cork, with the larger spe- 
cimens ; having given the card a coating of 
gum, lift the beetle with the camel’s hair 
brush on the setting-stick, hold it between 
your fingers, and after expanding its limbs 
and the parts of its mouth, place it bodily 
on the card, and transfer the whole to the 
6etting-board. -No insects should be allowed 
to remain longer amongst spirits than is ne- 
cessary, for after a time maceration com- 
mences at the joints, and the limbs separate 
from the body ; but where time is precious, 
dry the insects carefully on blotting paper 
laid on a setting-board, and deposit them in 
a pill-box : a hot water bath will fit them 
for the setting-board at any time. Should 
a limb break off, it should be immediately 
restored with a little gum water. 

_ Grease. — When a thick-bodied specimen. 
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dry, when the magnesia may be blown off. 

To kill Mites on Bisects Take equal parts 

of oil of auise, oil of thyme, and alcohol j 
mix, apply a drop to the infected specimen. 

Orthoptera. ( Crickets ; Cockroaches.') 
The larger species are pierced through the , 
thorax with a piu, before theanteriormargin 
of the wings ; these are extended, and together 
with the limbs, ore retained in a natural 
position until dry : like all other insects, 
too small for the pin, the smaller members 
of this order are gummed on cards of suit- 
able size : thev are killed by being pieced 
over bruised laurel leaves, or dipped into 
scalding water. These remarks are equally 
applicable to the order Hemiptera (Aphides, 
Water-cleaxers). * 

Nkup.opteea. (Dragon-flies ; May-flies.) 
The former are very tenacious of life, and 
must be killed by being pierced in the breast 
with a needle, dipped in oxalic acid, — a 
dangerous fluid, — which, if it touch any 
piece of furniture, or the operator’s hands, 
must be neutralized, by being mixed with 
cold water. When dead, cut up the abdomen 
with a pair of fine scissors, extract its con- 
tents, and put in a small roll of blotting' 
paper dipped in a solution of corrosive sub- - 
limate. TUs is the only way to preserve the 
colours unimpaired : the larger May-ntC* 
must be set in the same way, and the wings 
of both are extended horizontally and con- 
fined with braces. 
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Htkebopteea iBut and TTospj) and dpaUng, and then bringing torn foTOMds. 
Diptkiu. (Two-xcinaetl Flies'). The largest The larger species may be ret after the 
insects belonging to the first-mentioned fashion of bnttofiles with braces ; but the 
order are best killed by being pierced in the favourite way with modern c°'lectow is, to 
breast with a needle dipped in oxalic acid 1 prepare cork cradles, which only 
those" of a smaller size, and our two-winged those already described for the butteraes, 

flies, are easily killed, by pressing smartly H - — - -- s . 

on the thorax below the wings, or by the either side,- end the points where the dlf- 
fumesfrom thehraisedleaves of the common ferent slopes meet arc rounded off so as not 
laurel : hut as these cannot be procured in to offend the eye ; the groove receives the 
every situation, lnciftr matches, or German body of the moth, and the wnoga are brought 
tinder, may be burned in any close vessel, forward and confined with small braces s 
such aa 11 tumbler, or basin, inverted on. a this position ia an unnatural one, but it 19 
piece of leather, or thick woollen cloth. The admirably adapted for display^S the beau- 
larger end medium-sized insects hove tlicir ties of these lovely creatures. The dissevered 
wings displayed to most advantage, when limbs of any insect should be replaced with 
'hey ate confined till thoroughly dry, be- a little gum. The best is guhwac, dissolved 
tween stages of card supported ou needles, iu spirits of wine. 

at the proper. elevation: the me of the _ ,, , 

stages required for a wasp will be, one pair, Cateepillaes. — IVneu one of these is 
’vc-elghths by four-eighths, and another taken, a supply of leaves from the plant ou 
Or upper and confining pair, four-eighths by which it was found ought to be secured ; and 
three-eighths. The insects belonging to botu ou reaching home, it should be placed in a 
orders are transfixed through the centre of box, or some suitable vessel, with a little 
the thorax, between the wings. black earth from a decayed tree, into which 

, it may burrow, dnd some twigs, upon which 

XiZVtnOPTEBA. (Butterflies and Moths.)— it may perhaps affix itself before entering 
•The former may be killed by smartly press- the chrysalis state, or amongst which it 
png the thumb-nail into the thorax below may spin its cocoon. Breeding cages for the 
•the wings; and should this fail, bruised Bepidoptera should never be without a twig* 
laurel leaves or oxalic acid will effect your on which the new-born insect may mount 
purpose. In Betting, the wings should be ana aerate its wings, which, without such a 
brought well forward by placing the point convenience, would be dwarfed in Bize, and 
of the setting-needle against 'some of the of a crumpled shape. To preserve cater- 
stronger nervures near their base ; and they pillars for the cabinet, place them in dig- 
arc rested on ft brace, stretching ulong their tilled vinegar, or strong nlcohol, for some 
outer tnaxgin, and confined by smaller braces, time, till they become quite hard ; then open 
placed over this larger brace. The extremity them below, and stuff with cotton, and gum 
of the abdomen should either be elevated or them on cards. 

depressed, os may appear to be necessary,. It is not necessary for a collector to set 
by a little brace; and the antennas or feelers above three or four specimens for his own 
kept in their proper place by means of cabinet: duplicates of every class, after 
needles : but modern taste approves most of being dried, may be placed in pill-boxes, 
butterflies being set on pieces of cork, having with a little camphor to keep off mite? ; but 
a groove cut with a rat- tailed file for the re- it is best to pierce each insect with a pin, and 
ception of the body, and the surface gently it may afterwards be relaxed by placing it 
sloping towards either side. on a cork in a basin of water, covered with a 

_ Moths are deprived of life by elevating the damp cloth, Messrs. Douglas and Stevens, 
lidiof the pill-box, and introducing a bruised in the Zoologist, page 1311., recommend that 
laurel leaf : the insect is stupified in the twelve young shoots and their leaves of 
course of ten or twenty minutes ; it is then the common laurel, or forty leaves of the 1 
shaken out into the palm of the hand, and some shrub, should be bruised in a coarse i 
transfixed with a pin through the centre of bag, with a mallet on a stone ; place the ' 
the thorax, which should be then pierced "bag in ajar, and stick the insectB to be re- ' 
with a needle dipped in oxalic acid. Moths laxed on the bag, and dose the mouth of ! 
may also, be stupified with the fumes of the jar with a piece of bladder ; iu about i 
German tinder, or lueifer matches : but the twenty-four hours, the specimens are fit for 
latter are apt to injure the plumage of some the 6etting-board. By this mode of treat- 
species- The larger species of Sphinx moths meat, mites end mouldiness may be de- 
should have their bodies dipped into scalding etroyed from off all infected specimens, 
water, their wings being meanwmle held Again, a mouldy specimen maybe saturated 
overhead ; and the only way to preserve with spirits of wine, in which some camphor 
tneir tluck bodies is to elit them up, and has been dissolved, and then dried in a warm 
remove their contents, putting in a roll of place. Should a specimen become greasv. 

? h £ ing thC , r ehoul ? * Pply ft Uttle 8t>irits of ^Pentine ; if that 
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Considerable collections of insects may 
novr be sent in a box per post, for a small 
sum of mouev, to all ports of the country ; 
the box should be made of some light -wood 
or strong pasteboard, and when tilled, it 
ought to be farther protected from injury 
by a layer of cotton, 

'Store-boxes for general purposes should be 
divided perpendicularly (i. c. when the hinges 
are lying farthest from you) with pencil lines 
half on inch apart, which is sufficient for the 
majority of our insects ; but when a collec- 
tion has been labelled, it is arranged in the 
following manner : the larger species of Co- 
leoptera, Ortfiopfera, and Hemiptcrciy are 
arranged side by side, in pairs ; and several 
specimens, according to their size, of the 
smaller species, in a greater number, in a 
row, and a single specimen with its wings 
displayed below each species, ffymcnopfera, 
Fcuroptera, Lepidoptera, Dipt era : Insects 
belonging to these orders are arranged singly, 
placing the males first. Retain four spea- 1 
mens of each Bpecies of Butterfly ; two males 
and two females, one of each set, in the na- i 
tunxl way, and the other displaying the ! 
under sides of the wings. After what has 
been stated with regard to the mode of setting 
insects belonging to the various orders, it is 
easy to fix the relative width of the pencil 
lines defining the columns, by simply mea- 
suring the extent, covered by a pair of in- 
sects, or one insect, as the case may be ; but, 
on the other hand, the width between the 
lines mu9t be sufficient to receive the labels, 
which must be written, or printed with the 
pen In a clear anddistinct manner. Having 
ascertained these points, proceed to mark olT 
the joints of the columns with the compasses, 
measuring along two straight lines parallel 
to the upper and lower aides of the box 
(looking towards the hinges), beginning in 
each case at the left-hand side ; then connect 
these points with pencil lines, using a correct 
square which fits the bottom of the box. 

Labels are either written in a neat distinct 
hand, or printed with the pen on slips of 
paper. The name of the genus is placed at 
the head of the column, and that of the spe- 
cies below ; both are transfixed with a pin 
through the centre, near the upper margin, 
bo as not to hide the writing on the label in 
the least degree j somewhat in this style — 

i Akchomeitcs, BoneKi , -I for the genus ; 


| Air. PBAsnrus, Fab. ’ | for the species i 

after the former, is given the namb of its 
illustrious founder Bonelli, of Turin, whilst 
the species was established by Fabricius, one 
of the princes of entomology. 

AU collections of Insects must be kept dry ; 
a supply of camphor, or a sponge saturated 
with spirit of turpentine, must be kept in 
each drawer, to ward off the attacks of mites, 
&C. : should these harpies appear, which 
will be known by a little dust lying below 
the specimens, let them be well baked before 
the fire, and afterwards saturated with spirit 
of wine, and a little camphor in solution. 


SPIDERS. 

The rweeping-net -brings to view man ' 
beautiful species of these, despised, but ma, 
interesting creatures. No opportunity shoo. < ; 
be lost of collecting them from amount 
grass and flowers, on low bushes and t’beS* 
and 'walls and rocks ; or of studying 5 ; .eir 
wonderful economy, and making sketches of 
their nets and nests. Put the insects Into 
spirits, take them out and lay ther- on 
blotting paper to dry, and then tra isflx 
them with a pin through the cephalo-th rax, 
which corresponds with the thorax of inlets, 
and set their limbs in a natural positio. by 
means of pins or needles. 

In the Zoologist for 1847 are given tb fol- 
lowing directions for the preparatio'. of 
Crustacea: — “Crustacea: the large species 
should be allowed to steep in fresh water till 
their flesh becomes putrid and fluid ; the 
Bpecimen is then suspended or laid in dif- 
ferent positions until the contents of its sheV 
have run off; and after being dried in 
draught, it is fit for the cabinet: the little PI- 
n otheres, or Pea-crabs, should be plunged in 
boiling water for two minutes. . «j 

SHELLS AND MOLLUSC A. , | . 

Arp.uUTtr3. — A circular spoon mad of 
tin, 4 inches in diameter, with -an urflght | 
rim half an inch high, the bottom com*v^;V- 
and pierced with numerous holes thatch 
only admit of the eize of a pin’s head, and 
furnished with a socket pierced- with lure* 
or four holes, through which a string ! ' 
passed,' to tie it to a walking stick *. with 
this the mud is scraped from -the bottom - of 
ditches and pools, the water and'mud tflteir 
off, and the delicate shells are left in the 
spoon. Three or four small sieves, of various 
sizes, are useful for rifting shell sand, whether 
procured on shore or by dredging, fhe 
oyster-dredge is an excellent implement, but • 
it is very Unhandy. The ganeui used on* 
the coast of France may be shortly described ' 
from Captain Brown’s Taxidermy,’ 

It is simply a bag of strong net- wdrk, 2 ft*"’ 
in diameter and 2 $ feet in depth ; the raori>' 
is kept open by means of a stick placed box 1 ' 
zon tally, and dividing the aperture into 
halves,* the lower edge, which drags along 
the bottom of The sea, is loaded with heavy 
weights, which act as scrapers, end the upper 
edge is furnished with corks, which help to 
keep the mouth open. To prevent the tear), 
and wear of the lower part of the bag, it jl 
flhmftfi be protected externally by a piece of-, 
imtanned hide. . * 

.La the Zoologist for 1847, page 1843., Mr* ■ 
Hepburn describes the tight and porrahle^. . 
dredge invented by Mr* Ball, of Dublin, ; 
and which, can be readily hauled in by one i . 
man with the assistance of one of the rowers 
of the boat, when the bag is filled. 

« The figure represents the dredge mounts j 
and prepared for action ; the two ea ipers, 

AB CD ana AB CD, are each 20 inc/.es fn 
length, by-two inches in breadth ; parallel 
with their lower edges, C D and C D, about 
fourteen holes, equidistant from each other, j 
are pierced to receive the laces of the bog, j 
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and these 4wo plated axe joined at their 
lover extremities, by means of tvo cross- 
• uv, CC and DD,*o aa to form an angle of 
", >mt 45 3 with the plane of this position ; 
J h bar is 5 inches in length, by three-nnd- 
'.-half-eighths in diameter. The arms E F 
onf El are each 16 inches in length, by 
3} zchea in diameter, end play upon the 
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t.. bars by means of double swivel joints, 
c* -/ren at E E and E E. Their .anterior ex- 
trenrties at F are beaten flat, so as to meet 
1 } doec .y, and vertically, and are pierced for 
' Lie reception of the bolt H, vhich at the 
tame time passes through the extremities of 
* ha* may.be termed the birdie ring G, to 


hie • the rope i* affixed. The head of bolt 
H is pierced to receive the end of a little 
iron spike, for the better working of the 
cere*; ; and at any time, by drawing the said 
bolt H and folding the arms inwards, the 
whole apparatus may be stowed nway in a 
moderate-sized carpet bag j for its weight 
will not exceed «* or B lbs., and the cost is 
only 7-i. In no case should, the bag exceed 
>8 inches in depth, j one may be made of best 
vine, with meahea half an inch apart, and 
\othcr of cheese cloth, or serge, for fine 
rk. A raw hide, such as has been im- 
ted as a wrapper for bales of tobacco, or 
low, and which may be purchased in 
ldon for Is. Cd., will make three bags of 
i ,aost durable and efficient description, and 
' hoy should have holes a quarter of on inch 
*n diameter, cut with a punch, or simply 
stabbed, with a knife, to facilitate the dis- 
charge of the water ; and to save the trouble 
of canting the bag after it is drawn up from 
the water, there should be a slit five inches 
in length cut in the bottom, and laced with 
a thong. The strength of the rope required 
for I* ill's Dredge must be regulated entirely 
by the depth at which it is employed ; in 
. all cases a M lb. weight shoutd be attached 
to the rope six inches distant from the 
dredge. 

Two or three moderate-sized sieves arc 
1 requir. 4 fa* sifting mud and sand ; the height 
‘ of the -"sieve* may be 4 or 5 inches, and the 
1 meshes of their copper or brass wire bottoms 
should be one-tenth of an Inch apart; by 
i attaching three strings which are held in the 
i haud, the more valuable content* of the sieve 


are readily exposed by repeated dippings in 
the water. 

CoLLEcnrrg. — Our land shells may be 
taken in the greatest abundance during moist 
weather, or at morning or evening, creeping 
about pathways and old walls, in gardens, 
fields, woods, and heaths. Many species are 
taken by a careful search below stones and 
the bark of trees, amongst moss, and on va- 
rious plants, by means of the sweeping-net ; 
whilst the tin spoon and water-net readily 
procure those which frequent streams and. 
ponds : but lakes must be searched either 
with the Gongui or with the Dredge. 

For the marine species, the sea-shore 
should always be searched after a storm \ 
shell sand, and the roots of tangle and 
other marine plants, yield many peculiar 
species, and so do the rocks laid dry at the 
recess of every tide, and on some ports of the 
coast th% carious Pholsdes which burrow 
into rocks are pretty common, whilst the 
sandy shores also yield their peculiar spe- 
cies. A dimple in the Band points out the 
situation of the 8olen or Spout-shell, and 
two little apertures that of the Tellin®. 
Many fine species may be procured from the 
stomachs of fish brought to market, from the 
nets, line*, and traps of fishermen ; but the 
dredge is the grand implement, which should 
be in the hands of every sea-coast naturalist. 
Having arrived at the fishing ground, eJ cer- 
tain the depth of the water, and the nature 
of the bottom, with a sounding lead ; register 
these data, wliich are of the greatest im- 
portance, in a pocket journal ; drop the 
dredge oyerboard, allowing one third more 
line than the ascertained depth, and drag 
the dredge along by sailing or rowing ; when 
full let ft be dragged into the boat. Let the 
Nudibronchiate Molluscs, Holothuritc, and 
other soft animals, demand your first atten- 
tion ; make a sketch of all rare and curious 
forms, and wrap each specimen in a piece- 
of tinfoil, before putting It into a bottle of 
alcohol, or Goadby’s solution, or into a bottle 
of sca-water, if yon desire to study their 
habits to advantage. The remainder of the 
contents arc tlirown into a tub,~tmd the 
dredge lowered whilst they are being sorted. 

Fresef.vixg. — T he animals in shells must ; 
be killed by immersion in hot water : a* J 
nnivalve shell* are apt to crack under such 1 
treatment, the heat must be gradually in- ; 
creased by adding more hot water : when i 
the animal of a bivalve is dead, the valves of 
the shell separate a little- The animal when ! 
dead is removed with the point of a knife, ! 
or crooked pin. The operculum where it 
exists is wrapt in paper and put in the mouth 1 
of the shell, which is then laid on a towel to | 
dry in the sun, and a thread is wrapt round 
the bivalve* to keep them closed till dry ; j 
but previous to this, all marine shells should i 
have a bath in fresh water, for several hour*. I 
to extract the saline particles, which would , 
otherwise greatly injure the specimens. All I 
extraneous bodies, such as sea-weed, Serpulm ! 
and Acorn shells, must be removed with the 1 
point of the knife, or with a hard brush and 
water •- all shells, but especially such as have ’ 
i been picked up along shore, hare their cp- 


pear once greatly improved by the application j “ Asteriadre. Fasten two or three threads 
of n verr little olive oil to them, either with , to their arras, and plunge them suddenly 
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a bit of soft leather or a brush. 

The best way’.of preparing Shells for the 
cabinet is to procure a supply of thick paste- 
board, soft enough to he easily cut with n 
knife. Get a bookbinder to cover one side of 
it with 'paper of a light stone colour, and 
when dry, to cut into 6trips of the uniform 
breadth of three inches, the length varying 
according to the size of the shells ; to these 
slips of card the shells are affixed with a 
little thick paste, made of gum arable, brown 
■sugar, flour, and a little water. In the case 
of Univalve Shells, such as the Whelk, two 
specimens are required to show the species, 
one lying in. its natural position with its 
mouth undermost and the apex of the spire 
pointing backwards to the right hand, the 
second lying in the same position, but with 
the mouth uppermost. Some Bivalves, such 
os the Solens or Razor-shells, may have both 
valves gummed down with their inner sur- 
face uppermost, and another shell of the same 
species in the -reversed position. As it is 
from the impressions of certain muscles on 
the interior surface, and the teeth and other 
markings of the hinge of bivalve shells, that 
their generic characters are chiefly drawn, 
shells such as the Cockle may have one valve 
fastened down to the card, whilst the other 
valve is made to re9t partly on the card and 
partly on ti?e opposite side from the hinge 
In the other valve \ and in the case of a large 
shell, the lowermost valve may be rested on 
c. cradle, which may be easily fashioned out 
of a piece of cork or soft wood. The scien- 
tific name is written or printed with the pen, 
in the left-hand comer on the lower margin 
of the card. All the more minute and fragile 
shells are best preserved in gloss tubes. 

RADIATA. 

In the Zoologist for 1647, page 1849., will 
be found the following simple directions for 
the preparation of Radiata. 


into boiling water for three or four minutes, 
according to their size, and then dry in a 
draught/’ 

ECHTNODEKMATA. 

8ea Urchins, and Sea Eggs, belong to th 
class. Whenever they arc taken from the b 
they should be plunged into a vessel of co 
fresh water, or else their curious spines wii 
drop off. Enlarge their anal opening, ex- 
tract the contents of their shell, and 8t ff 
with cotton after applying tho soap. 

ENTOZOA. 

Intestinal Parasites can only be preserved 
in alcohol, or in Goodby’s solution ; they ore 
found in many animals, birds, and fishes. 

ZOOPHYTES AND SPONGES. 

These are a very curious class of bein; 
whose animal nature was long a subject 
grave dispute. The beautiful works of tho 
talented Dr. Johnston on theso two classes i 
have given a great impulse to their investiga- J 
tion. A few species may be collected jr , 
pools left by the tide, but the dredge if ngn’ 
the collector's main 6tay. A great *mrie 
however may be picked up in a short p'*a« 
time, by diligentlv examining the reiusv 
the fishers’ nets, lines, and boats. Ew'iy'. 
lector will have to contend with tl e • 
judices of these hardy fellows, and bear * 
their silent, if not expressed, contemjr 
their much-prized “rubbish;” hut a\fj* 
perseverance, kindness, and good hut % .^j 
and a few presents, will by and by win 4 >r 
good graces. 

Zoophvtes and Sponges must be steer-- * .• 
cold fresh water, and dried In a draught, ' 
then deposited in card trays or between shtH-’ 
of paper, like dried plants. 


-AQUARIUM, VIVARIUM* [See SuppLCifEKT.] 
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